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UNCLE    TOM    AT    HOME. 


A  FEW  months  ago  there  appeared, 
in  the  city  of  Berlin,  a  man  of  so 
verj  remarkable  appearance,  that  even 
the  ^  i^itty  and  blase  citizens  of  that 
capilal  coald  not  preserve  their  sneer- 
ing indifference,  and  the  question  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth:  Who  is  this 
stranger,  all  worn  and  weather-beaten, 
all  beard  and  long  hair?  It  was  Dr. 
Henry  Barth — the  last  of  a  memorable 
line  of  brave  men  that  had  ventured 
boldly,  one  after  another,  into  the  Great 
Sahara,  upon  the  mighty  rivers,  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  far-famed  mountains  oi 
Africa,  there  to  suffer,  or*  even  to  die, 
martyrs  in  a  cause  that  rewards  not 
in  crowns  and  in  laurels.  One  by  one, 
they  had  nobly  foDght  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  a  land  cursed  with  utter 
darkness  among  men,  as  it  is  blighted 
by  the  incessant  glow  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Then  had  ever  come  a  long  pause  of 
painful  suspense,  of  ineffable  awe  and 
uBgoish,  and,  at  last,  from  unknown 
waters  and  nameless  hills,  a  faint,  feeble 
voice  had  been  heard,  that  sent  a  tender 
farewell  to  the  beloved  ones  ut  home, 
and  then  was  silent  forever. 

Africa  had,  in  times  of  antiquity, 
already  been  called  the  **  enigmatical 
triangle,"  and  thousands  of  years  had 
been  spent  to  explore  little  more  than 
its  northern  coast  A  Kepler  and  a 
Newton,  a  Laplace  and  a  Lagrange, 
have  taught  us  the  place  and  the  weight 
of  countless  stars  in  beaven,  and  yet  we 
know  not  that  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
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face  of  our  own  mother  earth.  Of  late, 
Africa  has  once  more  become  the  **  ua- 
disGovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."  Bat,  undaunted 
and  undiifmayed,  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  have  marched  into  the  land 
of  darkness,  now  guided  by  the  blaaing 
torch  of  science,  and  now  by  the  bright, 
pure  light  of  the  gospel,  ready  to  greet, 
with  warm,  brotherly  affection,  that 
*'  Ethiopia  that  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  to  God."  *'From  thence 
Cometh  ever  news,"  long  since  said  the 
Greeks ;  but,  alas !  at  what  price ! 
Every  footstep  on  the  newly -traced 
roads  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the 
discoverer ;  every  river  has  claimed  its 
victim ;  every  nation,  made  known  to 
its  Christian  brethren,  has  taken  the 
life  of  the  first  messengers  of  peace. 
And  so  it  has  ever  been,  from  the  time 
when  the  ancient  world  first  heard  of 
the  fabulous  land  of  the  Hesperides— 
shut  oft*  from  mankind  by  deserts  and 
oceans,  and  guarded  by  gigantic  mon- 
sters, grim  lions  and  blood-thirsty  caa- 
nibaiti — to  the  present  century,  when 
of  tliirty-five  travelers  who,  up  to  1844, 
hud  boldly  entered  the  western  coast  of 
the  ill-fated  land,  nine  only  have  ever 
returned  to  their  native  country ! 

Five  long  years  has  fortunate  Dr. 
Barth  lived,  amid  incredible  suffer- 
ings, in  inner  Soudan ;  and  Providence 
has  granted  him  the  rare  boon  of  es- 
caping the  fatal  climate  and  the  fierce 
brutaOty  of  the  children  of  Africa;  to 
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him  only — for  his  two  compaDions^ 
Richardson  and  Overweg,  have  both 
foond  an  early  and  a  lonely  grave  on 
the  soil  of  the  stranger.  Traveling 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  England,  he  haa 
seen  lands  unknown  to  our  maps ;  he 
has  visited  nations  of  high  and  refined 
civilization;  he  has  discovered  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  of  which  all  our  boast- 
ed science  had,  as  yet,  possessed  no 
knowledge.  The  magnificent  work,  in 
which  the  rich  treasures  he  has  so  pain- 
fully gathered  will  bo  diffused  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  now  in  pre- 
paration in  Germany,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished author  enjoys  the  aid  and 
advice  of  the  great  masters  of  his  sci- 
ence—of men  like  Ritter  and  Peter- 
mann.  Whilst  the  public  are  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  this  great  work, 
former  accounts  of  the  mysterious  land 
have  been  revived  in  Europe ;  and  the 
great  question  that  now  causes  our  own 
noble  ship  of  state  to  rock  and  reel, 
as  if  tossed  by  a  fierce  tempest,  but 
enhances,  among  ourselves,  the  interest 
we  all  must  needs  feel  for  the  land 
whose  children  dwell  among  us,  in  sad 
slavery. 

Why  is  it  that  we  can  count  the  hosts 
of  heavenly  stars,  and  call  them 'each 
by  their  name,  and  yet  do  not  know  that 
land  of  our  brethren  ?  Why  has  great 
Africa,  where  the  chosen  people  of  the 
Lord  so  long  lived  in  bundage,  and 
where  thousands  of  noble  Christians,  at 
a  later  period,  perished  in  still  sadder 
captivity,  remamed  a  mystery  still, 
whilst  two  new  continents  have  been 
discovered,  and  new  empires  been  found- 
ed in  the  west  and  the  south  ?  Even 
the  pathless  ocean  has  been  explored  ; 
it  has  been  ploughed  by  countless  ships, 
the  lead  has  revealed  to  us  the  secrets 
of  its  vast  depth,  and  the  cunning  hand 
of  a  Maury  has  traced  out  its  paths 
and  its  high-roads.  But  Africa  is  still  a 
mystery.  Science  reserves  vast  king- 
doms yet  to  conquer,  for  coming  Alex- 
anders ;  and  Providence  seems  to  wait, 
in  inscrutable  wisdom,  for  its  own  time, 
when  it  will  open  the  gates  of  the 
mystic  land,  and  **  princes  shall  come 
out  of  Egypt."  Africa  is  inhospitable, 
oven  in  form.  Whilst  Europe  opens 
her  arms  wide^  in  all  directions,  and  by 
numerous  bays  and  bights  invites  the 
frail  bark  and  the  great  ship  to  her  in- 
viting coast,  Africa  rounds  herself  jeal- 
ously off,  and  remains  forever  a  closed 


and  compact  body.  No  long  arm  is 
stretched  out,  as  in  Italy,  to  grasp  the 
neighboring  lands;  no  deep  gulf,  like 
the  Baltic  or  the  Adriatic,  UeAs  up  to 
the  very  heart  of  great  countries. 
*•  The  sea  is  a  common  bond,"  says  an 
old  proverb ;  but  this  is  true  only  where 
the  ocean  does  not  separate  one  coun- 
try from  another  by  thousands  of  nnles, 
and  where  men  are  bold,  sea-faring 
sailors.  To  the  south  and  the  west,  as 
to  the  east,  Africa  has  no  near  neigh- 
bors ;  her  children  have  never,  like  the 
bold  Northmen  of  Europe,  ventured  out 
on  the  great  waters.  Isolated  and  friend- 
less, they  have,  therefore,  ever  remained 
barbarians.  How  different,  where  they 
have  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations !  High  on 
Sie  northern  coast,  and  up  the  valle^*^  of 
the  Nile,  even  to  distant  Abyssmia, 
they  have  ever  been  in  close  intercourse 
with  other  races ;  there  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Arabian  seas  were  the 
bonds  that  bound  them  to  the  world. 
Hence  the  splendor  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  of  the  kings  that  **  knew  not  Jo- 
seph ;"  hence  the  power  of  the  Pr(^bet*8 
chosen  people,  all  along  the  coast,  to 
the  very  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

This  geographical  monotony  strikes 
us,  in  like  manner,  in  the  interior. 
Europe  has  a  number  of  varied  and  in- 
dependent districts,  watered  each  by  its 
own  fertile  river,  and  fenced  by  its  lofty 
mountain-ranges ;  Africa  shows,  as  far 
as  we  know,  but  a  vast  table-land  in  the 
south,  and  an  immense,  deep-sunk  desert 
in  the  north.  Three  times  as  largo  as 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  surpasses 
all  other  plains  upon  earth — ^foreven  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
fearful  steppes  of  Siberia,  can  bear  no 
comparison.  Hence,  Sohouw  compares 
Afi-ica  to  a  simple  pyramid,  rising 
with  stately  but  graceless  proportions 
into  the  burning  sky,  whilst  Europe 
suggests  to  him  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  its  countless  towers  and  turrets. 
Into  the  Mediterranean  there  flows, 
moreover,  but  a  single  mighty  river — 
the  old,  venerable  Nile ;  and  as  he  hides 
his  last  days  in  sand  and  slime,  refusing 
to  boar  proud  vessels  from  the  great 
inland  ocean  to  his  silent  waters  above, 
so  the  early  days,  also,  and  the  cradle  of 
that  wondrous  patriarch  of  rivers,  have 
remained  a  mystery,  even  to  this  day. 
The  Niger  has  been  known  to  us  only 
for  some  twenty  ^ears ;  and  here,  alse, 
a  portion  of  its  course  is  yet  unvisited, 


and  has,  reoently,  again,  it  ia  aaid,  ea- 
oaped  eren  Dr.  Barth'a  moat  active  re- 
aearches.  Upon  the  streams  of  aouthem 
Africa,  no  European  fla^  has  ever  yet 
waved.  Inhospitable  and  inhaman,  the 
weird  land  closes  it  gates  on  all  sides. 

Even  the  climate  of  Africa  is  that  of 
a  single  lone,  and  fatal  to  all  but  the 
children  of  the  soil ;  it  knows  no  snow, 
bat  rain  in  surpassing  abundance,  and  a 
heat  increased  by  its  large  share  of  the 
tropicfl.  For,  of  the  nine  hundred  miles 
which  the  equator  traces  upon  the  firm 
land,  more  than  one -half  falls  to  the 
Aare  of  the  'Mand  of  bnming  fire,*' 
whilst  our  own  continent  has  but  a 
trifling  portion,  and  Asia  none  at  all. 
And  yet  thanks  to  its  vast  continental 
extent,  which  cats  it  off  from  all  bene- 
fidal  connection  with  the  ocean,  except 
on  the  coast  itself,  no  tropical  country 
knows  such  remarkable  contrasts  :  the 
intolerable  heat  of  the  day  is  followed 
by  severely  cold  nights — so  that,  close 
to  the  equator,  upon  gentle  hills,  the 
water  is  frequently  frozen.  Furious  tor- 
rents of  ram,  as  destructive  as  hail- 
storms, succeed  burning  droughts,  and 
to  violent  tempests,  a  long,  unbroken 
calm.  Existence  itself  would  hardly  be 
possible,  were  it  not  for  the  isolated 
lakes  that  here  and  there  dot  the  arid 
plain ;  and  more  of  these  true  sources 
of  life  are  fortunately  found,  as  the 
dark  veil  that  hides  the  heart  of  the 
mystic  land  is  slowly  lifted,  here 
and  there,  by  the  lonely  graves  of 
humble  pilgrims.  Thanks  to  the  lake 
Tsad,  and  other  waters  of  the  same 
kind,  the  lifeless  wastes  of  the  desert 
are  found  lying  alongside  of  green 
prairies,  covered  with  grateful  ver- 
dnxe,  and  luxurious  shrubs,  over  which 
the  regal  palm-tree  waves  its  lofty 
crown.  Between  the  two  emerald-stud- 
ded belts,  however,  there  still  rises 
the  great  sand-ocean  of  the  earth.  On 
its  coasts,  vast  barren  cliffs  surround 
the  death-bearing  realm ;  the  *^  ship  of 
the  desert,"  which  itself  came  but  some 
two  thousand  years  ago  from  Asia,  ven- 
tures alone  across  the  silent  land,  and 
gntefol  wdls,  scattered  in  lines,  in 
groups,  and  sporadically  over  the  vast 
expanse,  mark  the  few  spots  where  life 
dwells  on  green  islands,  m  the  shade  of 
lofty  trees,  and  by  the  side  of  sweet 
waters.  Thus  to  the  north  and  the 
sou^  the  accessible  coasts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  interior  by  a  vast  region 
of    desolation,   and  aU  intercourse  is 
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fraught  with  danger,  and  paid  for  with 
heavy  losses.  Fearful  deserts  or  moun- 
tains, and  impassable  rivers  separate  , 
neighbor  from  neighbor.  And  aa  all 
upon  earth  is  bound  by  one  great  law, 
and,  tlianks  to  our  Maker  on  high,  by 
the  common  ties  of  love  and  friendship, 
so  the  form  of  the  great  continent  also 
stamps  its  indelible  mark  npon  the 
children  of  the  soil;  the  nations,  the 
kingdoms,  the  very  history  of  that 
whole  part  of  the  globe,  are  all  united, 
by  one  and  the  same  common  character, 
into  one  great,  slowly -rismg  whole, 
which  here  seems  to  be  influenced, 
more  than  elsewhere,  by  the  nature  oi 
the  earth  itself,  and  to  breathe  the  very 
breath  of  the  land  which  God  has  given 
it. 

A  continent  unfit,  with  but  few  and 
scanty  exceptions,  for  all  cultivation,  a 
surface  uncovered  by  the  gay  and 
grateful  carpet  of  vegetation,  unsuited, 
in  parts,  even  for  the  support  of  the 
marvelously  frugal  camel,  can  of  course 
not  snstain  a  large  population.  The 
interior  alone,  blessed  with  **  early  and 
latter  rains,"  and  having  lakes  and 
miffhty  rivers,  supports  some  nmnerona 
ana  powerful  nations.  We  compre- 
hend them  all  under  the  common  name 
of  negroes — ^from  niger^  the  Latin  for 
black^bnt  the  work  of  Dr.  Berth 
will  show  more  than  one  different  race^ 
and  reveal  to  the  wondering  eye  a  civil- 
ization untiiought  of  and  unexpected. 
Nevertheless,  tiie  negro  yet  remains 
the  representative  of  Africa.  An  infe- 
rior race  he  appears  in  the  woiks  of 
the  ancients ;  an  essentially  barbarous 
people  he  stands  forth  amidst  strange 
assemblies,  depicted  on  the  oldest  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  inferior  and  bar- 
barous he  has  ever  since  remained,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Whilst  individual  in- 
stances, no  doubts  show  rare  abilities 
and  high  powers,  the  race,  as  such,  still 
lead  a  mainly  animal  life;  endowed 
with  great  power  of  imitation,  they  still 
show  the  innate  tendency  to  barbarism, 
which  ever  and  ever  reappears  aa  soon 
aa  they  are  left  to  themselves.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  on  that  account,  to  deny 
their  claims  upon  us  as  men  and  as  fel- 
low-beings ;  but  all  history  teaches  us, 
and  recent  researches  have  but  con- 
firmed the  fact,  that  wherever  the  negxo 
has  come  in  contact  with  other  races, 
he  has  at  once  and  invariably  suc- 
cumbed and  assumed  a  more  passive 
relation.    The  Egyptian  and  the  B«r* 
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bM,  the  Arab  and  tbe  European,  even 
tiie  red  Indian,  oee  him  as  a  slave. 
May,  in  his  own  native  land,  more  than 
one-half  of  oU  men  are  slaves — ^the 
slaves  of  their  brethren  ! 

The  slave-trade,  carried  on  by  many 
a  nation  of  European  descent,  ever  sinoe 
the  fifteenth  century,  and,  even  now, 
far  from  being  eittnct,  is  a  horror  and 
a  sin,  for  which  man  will  yet  have  to 
make  fearful  amends.  But,  in  spite  of 
what  is  commonly  said  of  the  pious 
•  but  ill-sd vised  Las  Casas,  Europeans 
neither  created  nor  first  carried  on  the 
abominable  traffic.  As  late  only  as 
1442,  a  Portuguese  admiral  brought  the 
first  African  negroes  to  Europe,  pro* 
f&Bsedly  to  teach  them  Christianity,  but, 
in  truth,  to  make  them  slaves.  Long 
years  afterwards,  when  the  poor  Indians 
of  this  continent  had  toiled  and  died  in 
tbe  service  of  their  cruel  master.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  brought  the  first  cai^ 
of  three  hundred  Jamaica-men  to  Hay- 
ti,  which  in  later  days  gave  birth  to  a 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  his  bloody 
revenge.  But,  lon^^  affes  before  these 
early  transactions,  m  fact,  as  long  as 
history  speaks  and  traditions  are  known, 
slavery  and  the  trade  in  slaves  had  al- 
ready existed  in  the  land  of  darkness. 
Only,  when  the  demand  for  *' black 
goods"  became,  of  a  sudden,  much 
lai'ger  on  the  coast,  it  increased  in  pro- 
portion. From  that  time  onward,  the 
kings  of  the  interior  found  it  no  longer 
so  profitable  to  murder  and  eat  their 
captives  as  they  had  done  heretofore ; 
they  preferred  now  to  sell  them.  A 
striking  evidence  of  this  change  in  their 
policy  IS  found  in  the  simple  but  well 
authenticated  fact,  that  sinoe  the  British 
and  American  squadrons  have  prevent- 
ed the  horrible  trade  in  a  manner,  mur- 
der and  wholesale*^  butchery  have  re- 
sumed their  bloody  sway  in  the  more 
distant  regions.  Formerly  all  prisoners 
of  war,  even  from  eastern  Soudan, 
were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
there  sold  for  exportation  to  Brazil  or 
to  Cuba.  Since  both  these  lands  have 
found  a  cheaper  ware,  and  a  more 
^  moral*'  trade  in  Chinese  coolies,  the 
captives  of  Bomu.  Caeheno,  and  Cano 
are  no  lonser  seen  on  the  western 
•oasts.  Still,  there  is  no  more  peace, 
nor  more  mercy  among  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  interior;  war  rages  there,  now 
as  before,  in  barbarous  fury.  What, 
then,  is  the  fate  of  the  captive  of  our 
day  ?     A  Q«rman  traveler,  Yogel,  now 


in  AiHca,  says  that,  in  1853  he  joined 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Sheik 
of  Cuoa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bomut 
against  the  people  of  Musgo.  The 
army  consisted  of  20,000  horsemen  and 
15,000  drivers  of  camels  and  homed 
cattle.  The  Musgoes,  not  able  to  re- 
sist such  numbers,  fied  with  their  flocks 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Tubori, 
and  sought  refuge  in  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses. But  the  horsemen  of  the  Ger- 
man's ally  found  their  way  amonff 
them,  and,  when  the  army  returned, 
they  brought  with  them  several  thou- 
sand captives.  They  were  all  women 
and  children !  The  men  had  been  slain, 
and  a  few  only  were  dragged  into  tho 
camp,  there  to  be  murdered  in  the  most 
brutal  and  shocking  manner.  Burning 
and  plundering  all  in  their  way,  the 
army  then  moved  to  the  river  Sharee, 
and  here,  in  a  few  hours,  made  2,500 
more  captives.  With  dull,  hacked 
knives,  they  cut  off  one  knee  and  one 
elbow  of  each  prisoner,  and  then  left 
their  ill-fated  victims  to  bleed  slowly  to 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  Others  re- 
mained lying  naked  in  the  water;  the 
niffhts  were  bitter  cold,  and  of  4,000 
prisoners,  made  during  the  whole  expe- 
dition, not  quite  500  reached  the  home 
of  their  new  masters ! 

Thus  we  learn  that  human  life  is,  in 
our  day,  as  much  less  regarded  in 
Africa  as  it  is  less  valuable  now  than  in 
former  days,  when  it  could  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  in  the  ever  open 
markets  of  Guinea.  It  lacks  there  mat 
protection  of  selfish  interest  which  in- 
duces even  the  unfeeling  owner  to 
**  husband  his  property,"  if  he  does  not 
respect  his  feUow-being.  Dr.  Barth  also 
found  former  slaves,  who  had  returned, 
from  Brazil  especially,  to  the  home  of 
their  childhood :  they  shuddered  at  the 
sights  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed  that 
met  their  eye  everywhere,  and  actually 
sighed  for  the  land  of  their  captivity. 

If  we  follow  these  intrepid  travelers 
into  the  heart  of  the  ne^o  realms, 
and  visit,  with  them,  the  kmgdoms  of 
Ashantee,  Dohomy,  and  Yarriba,  or 
the  mysterious  land  called  Benin,  we 
shall  no  longer  wonder  that  even  the 
ill-treated  slave  should  forget  his  suffer- 
ings, and  feel  horror  at  ike  state  of 
his  native  country.  The  most  minute 
and  the  most  careful  researches  have, 
as  yet,  failed  to  discover  a  history  or 
any  knowledge  of  ancient  times  among 
the  negro  races.     They  have  invented 
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00  writiDg ;  not  eren  the  rude  pioture- 
writiDg  of  the  lowest  tribes.  They 
haye  no  gods  and  no  heroes ;  no  epio 
poem  and  no  legend,  not  even  simple 
traditions.  There  never  existed  among 
them  an  organized  government;  there 
ne\'er  ruled  a  hierarchy  or  an  estab- 
lished church.  Might  alone  is  right. 
They  have  never  known  the  arts ;  they 
are  Ignorant  even  of  agriculture.  The 
cities  of  Africa  are  vast  accumulations 
of  huts  and  hovels ;  clay  walls  or  thorny 
hedges  surround  them,  and  pools  of 
Mood  and  rows  of  skulls  adorn  their 
best  houses.  The  few  evidences  of 
splendor  or  civilization  are  all  borrowed 
from  Europe ;  where  there  is  a  religion 
or  creed,  it  is  that  of  the  foreigners ; 
an  knowledge,  all  custom,  aU  progress 
has  come  to  them  from  abroad.  The 
oegro  has  no  history — ^he  makes  no  his- 
tory. 

Their  kin^  are  tyrants;  their  only 
kw  is  the  will  of  the  absolute  master. 
Africa  alone  knows  such  perfectly  un- 
limited, arbitrary  power,  and  here  alone 
it  is  wielded  with  a  cruelty  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
negro's  natural  impulses  are,  of  course, 
not  all  nor  necessarily  bad ;  we  believe 
kim,  on  the  contrary,  to  possess  even  a 
certain  native  good-nature.  Almost  all 
travelers  speak  of  some  traits,  at  least, 
that  show  a  naturally  kind  disposition, 
and  prove  him  to  be  very  far  from  in- 
sensible to  the  good  feelings  of  others. 
Lander  and  Duncan,  Forbes,  Becroft, 
and  Mnngo  Park,  received  all,  at  times, 
unmistakable  proofs  of  warm  sympathy 
at  their  hands,  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  first-mentioned  traveler  to  African 
women  is  so  well  known,  that  the  mere 
allusion,  we  doubt  not,  will  at  once  re- 
call it  to  all  our  readers.  And  yet 
Christianity  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress among  them ;  it  has  been  said, 
with  more  sober  truth  than  such  para- 
doxes generally  hold,  that,  in  the  land  of 
the  negro,  more  missionaries  have  been 
slain  than  natives  converted.  Thou- 
sands have,  of  course,  been  baptized 
with  water,  but,  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
mere  impulse  of  imitation  has  made 
more  good  Christians  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  than  have  ever  been 
truly  won  by  the  whole  system  of  mis- 
sions in  Africa.  The  negro,  abroad,  will- 
ingly follows  good  examples;  he  falls 
easily  in  with  established  customs, 
and,  by  more  dint  of  repetition,  he  may 
gain,  at  last,  such  ideas,  and  even  con- 


victions, as  make  him  a  fit  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  But,  at  home, 
he  has  no  religion,  no  principles;  he 
follows  his  instincts  alone.  He  values 
good  eating  and  drinking  above  all 
other  goods  on  earth,  and  in  heaven, 
and  even  mostly  believes  in  no  future 
life.  Here,  also,  testimony  is  not  want- 
ing. When  the  zealous  missionary 
Simon  Jonas  was  sent  to  king  Obo  to 
teach  him  the  arts  of  civilization,  the 
pagan  monarch  made  him  his  court 
tailor,  for  **he  preferred  civilizing  the 
body  first.*'  Uncle  Tom  does  not  feel 
that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  is,  therefore, 
slow  to  believe  the  white  man,'  whom, 
besides,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  think  quite  disinterested.  Duncan, 
when  he  returned  from  his  long  journey 
beyond  the  Congo  mountains,  even 
doubted  that  the  negro  felt  for  his  own 
offspring ;  and  nearly  all  travelers  con- 
fess that  thousands  of  children  are  an- 
nually sold  by  their  own  parents.  In 
Dahomy,  we  are  told,  the  father  has  no 
right  whatever  to  his  children;  they 
belong,  from  their  birth,  to  the  mon- 
arch. As  soon  as  their  age  will  permit 
it,  they  are  torn  from  their  home  and 
sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
until  their  lord  determines  upon  their 
final  disposition.  They  but  rarely  see, 
and  almost  as  rarely  know,  their  own 
father  and  mother  in  after  life — and  all 
this  incredible  cruelty  because  the  ty- 
rant fears  the  effect  of  family  bonds, 
and  thus  severs  all  ties  between  parents 
and  offspring,  lest  they  should  ever  bo 
dangerous  to  his  absolute  power.  Dun- 
can had  taken  with  him  a  free  man  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Abomy,  the  capital  of 
Dahomy.  One  day  he  sent  him  to  the 
market  to  purchase  some  vegetables, 
and  with  him  another  man  to  caiTy 
them,  for  the  free  negro  was  too  proud 
to  trouble  himself  with  the  burden.  In 
the  market-place  he  suddenly  discov- 
ered his  own  aged  mother.  More  than 
twenty  years  before  he  had  been  made 
captive  in  his  native  country  of  Arma- 
gh; his  captors  had  carried  him  down 
to  the  coast  and  sold  him  to  a  Brazilian 
slaver.  Providence  had  led  him  back 
from  South  America  to  Sierra  Leone ; 
his  native  place,  however,  he  knew  not. 
A  few  years  before  Duncan's  visit,  the 
king  of  Dahomy  had,  however,  invaded 
anew  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  among 
the  booty  there  taken,  was,  also,  the 
mother  of  Duncan's  servant.  She  lived 
upon  one  of  the  king's  private  domains 
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and  thiiSt  by  a  ohain  of  most  marvelous 
events,  oame  in  contact  onoe  more 
with  her  long-lost  son.  The  generous 
Sootchmn^  was  all  joy  and  sympathy ; 
Uie  newly  united  mother  and  son  were 
as  cold  and  unfeeling  as  he  was  excited. 
He  offered,  of  course,  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  the  old  woman,  and  the 
offer  was  at  first  accepted  with  appa- 
rent gratitude.  But  when  the  son  came 
to  calculate  the  expense  that  such  a 
measure  would  probably  devolve  upon 
him — ^it  amounted  to  half  a  penny! 
— ^ho  declared  himself  unable  to  malce 
such  a  sacrifice.  He  thought  his  aged 
parent  happy  enough*  and  so  he  left 
her,  a  slave,  and  returned  with  his  mas- 
ter. 

Much  of  the  negro*s  barbarism  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  his  innate  indolence. 
Like  most  southern  nations,  he  will 
not  work  as  long  as  he  can  live  without 
labor.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  he  pre- 
fers stealing.  But  idleness  is  ever  the 
BK>ther  of  barbarism,  as  idle  brains  are 
the  deviPs  workshop .  Some  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  enervating  climate,  long- 
established  usage  and  early  training. 
But  even  the  little  republic  of  Libena 
begins  to  show  this  defect  in  the  nation- 
al character  of  the  negro.  The  freed 
slaves  of  our  southern  states  have  been 
compelled,  as  they  say,  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  slavery,  hiring  natives  at  nomi- 
nal prices  to  perform  their  labor.  The 
name  is,  of  course,  very  carefully  avoid- 
ed, but  the  fact,  we  believe,  is  not  de- 
nied. 

No  evidence  of  the  barbarism  of  Africa 
speaks  louder  than  the  low  position  as- 
signed to  woman.  The  negro  is  a  poly- 
gamist,  not  by  religion  nor  from  principle, 
but  from  self-interest.  The  more  wives 
he  has,  the  more  laborers  he  can  com- 
mand. Hence  they  are  not  wooed  and 
won,  but  bought  for  a  price.  Whilst  the 
«ommon  man  may  not  have  more  than 
twenty,  the  kings  are  almost  unrestrain- 
ed, and  the  fact  that  the  princes  of 
Europe  content  themselves  with  a  single 
wife,  is  in  their  eyes  a  degree  of  modesty 
and  folly  which  awakens  ever  anew,  as 
each  traveler  reports  alike,  the  mirth  and 
the  wonderment  of  negro  monarchs.  The 
king  of  Yarriba  told  Clapperton  that  his 
wives  could,  by  joining  hands,  encircle 
his  kingdom.  The  king  of  Ashantee 
may  marry  3,333  wives,  and  he  chooses 
them,  as  he  pleases,  from  among  the 
daughters  of  his  realm.  After  the  fashion 
of  Russian  levies,  every  year  sees  the  re- 
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emits  arrive  in  squads  in  the  capital,  Co- 
massi,  when  they  are  all  paraded  before 
the  monarch.  He  first  inspects  his  pres- 
ent wives,  rejects  those  he  wishes  to 
keep  no  longer,  and  then  replaces  them 
by  those  he  likes  best  among  the  new- 
comers. Their  beauty  lies  in  their  weight, 
and  thus  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  here 
annually  realized.  Of  the  king  of  Daho- 
my  the  German  traveler  Haileur  gives 
a  still  more  startling  account  His  range 
and  command  are  perfectly  unlimited, 
for  he  owns,  by  what  is  facetiously  called 
the  law  of  the  land,  all  females  that  dwell 
in  his  kingdom.  To  gmnt  one  or  more 
of  them  to  a  subject  is,  therefore,  an  act 
of  special  favor.  The  manner  of  obtain- 
ing this  is  truly  African.  The  petition- 
er falls  at  the  feet  of  the  dread  monarch, 
presents  his  requests  and  places  himself 
and  his  earthly  possessions  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  sovereign.  His  majesty  re- 
plies, if  favorably  inclined,  by  spitting 
upon  him,  and  the  energy  with  which 
this  is  done  marks  the  depth  of  his  gra- 
cious afiection. 

Whilst  the  wife  works,  the  husband 
enjoys  his  unbroken  dolce  far  nUnU.' 
To  rid  himself  of  all  trouble,  even  in  the 
distant  future,  he  uses  the  most  energetic 
means.  If  the  new-born  infant  looks 
weakly,  he  kills  it;  if  it  cuts  its  first 
tooth  below,  he  kills  it,  and  if  nature  sends 
twins,  the  feebler  is  sacrificed.  Even  the 
manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  the  un- 
welcome guest  is  peculiar  and  not  to  be 
met  with  but  here:  they  blow  finely- 
ground  pepper  into  the  infiEint's  nose  un- 
tQ  it  is  smothered !  To  compel  his  wife 
to  work  even  when  she  cannot  be  parted 
from  her  tender  child,  he  makes  her 
carry  it  on  her  hip ;  a  kind  of  saddle  is 
firmly  fastened  to  her  waist,  upon  which 
the  child  is  seated,  while  a  strip  of  cot- 
ton binds  its  upper  part  to  the  body  of 
the  mother.  Thus  the  great  end  is  ob- 
tained, and  she  can,  unimpeded,  carry 
heavy  burdens  upon  her  head  for  her 
husband.  Not  less  peculiar  are  their 
duels,  of  which  examples  are  not  want- 
ing in  our  own  southern  states.  The 
negro  does  not  attempt  to  knock  down 
or  to  strike  his  offender ;  he  runs  with 
lowered  head  against  him,  and  butts  with 
a  precision  and  force  that  would  shame 
the  hard,  horned  brow  of  a  sheep  or  a 
goat. 

Unwilling  to  hide  his  dark  beauty,  ex- 
cept by  a  small  piece  of  gay  cotton,  the 
negro  is  nevertheless  as  fond  of  insignia 
and  paraphernalia  as  our  own  secret  so- 
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«etiM.  Bat  he  wears  them  in  a  manner 
not  known  to  other  nations.  £veryof- 
fioe  finds  its  exolnsive  mark  on  bis  head ; 
the  royal  chair-bearer  shaves  the  right 
mde  of  his  head ;  the  shield-bearer  the 
left  'l*he  high  dignitary  who  makes  the 
king's  bed,  shaves  one  fourth  behind,  and 
one  (burth  in  front,  while  the  still  higher 
official,  who  occasionally  washes  his  ma- 
jesty, shaves  his  head  in  alternate  por- 
tions. One  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  executioner, 
is  in  front  altosether  bald ;  his  dignity 
is  lofty  and  sublime,  and  so  is  his  fore- 
head. Whatever  remains  of  the  hair,  is 
earefully  plaited  in  a  thousand  bruds ; 
slaves,  however,  can  wear  but  a  small 
bmsh  of  about  three  inches  towering 
above  each  ear.  The  German  mission- 
ary, from  whom  we  quoted  above,  ex- 
presses his  tender  sympathy  at  the  sight 
of  the  barber's  proceedings ;  soap  and 
water  were  deemed  unnecessary  luxu- 
ries, and  a  sharp  shell  or  a  piece  of 
glass  served  as  razor.  Nor  are  signs 
wanting  to  mark  the  di£Eerent  nations 
that  aEoond  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
As  our  Indians  show  them  by  paint  or 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  their 
quiver  and  arrows,  so  the  negroes  dedare 
their  allegiance  by  deep  cuts  on  the 
brow  and  the  cheeu.  Their  length,  di- 
rection, and  number,  reveal  to  the  initia- 
ted at  a  glance  the  tribe  to  which  each 
individual  belongs.  Only  in  one  other 
spot  upon  earth  is  this  mode  of  adorn- 
ment known  :  the  strict  fathers  of  Fer- 
nando Po  punish  Uieir  wicked  children 
by  cutting  deep  gashes  into  their  faces, 
so  that  they  may  ever  after  remember 
the  sins  of  their  childhood. 

To  point  out  high  office,  a  chair  is 
commonly  used — ^though  no  traveler 
has,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  discovering 
its  symbolic  meaning.  But  is  not  ease 
the  negro's  sole  aim  and  end,  and  an 
easy  chair  its  fit  emblem  ?  No  citizen 
of  Dahomy  may  sit  more  than  six  inches 
above  the  ground — by  special  favor 
alone,  a  higher  elevation  b  granted. 
Valuable  services  are  rewarded  by  ad- 
ditional inches;  men  literally  rise  in 
the  world,  and  some  illustrious  generals 
tower  as  much  as  four  feet  above  their 
brethren.  When  they  travel,  their  chair 
is  solemnly  carried  before  them :  it  serves, 
at  once,  to  convey  to  all  men  an  idea  of 
their  high  rank;  and  the  unlucky  man, 
who  owns  no  chair,  is  bound  to  obey 
him  of  more  inches,  even  unto  death ! 

Uncle  Tom  is  a  slave,  at  home.    To  be 


free  is  the  exception,  in  Africa ;  to  be  a 
slave,  the  rule.  In  the  state  the  sove- 
reiCT  disposes,  at  will,  of  the  property 
and  the  life  of  his  subjects ;  they  are  his 
own,  and,  at  his  bidding,  they  live,  or  they 
die.  In  the  family,  the  husband  is  the 
master,  and  the  wife  is  his  slave  ;  he  is 
the  monarch  of  the  little  realm,  and  his 
servants  are,  ajniin,  but  his  slaves.  He 
disposes  of  mte  and  child  without  limit 
or  restraint ;  he  sells  even  his  relatives 
— ^for  they,  also,  are  his  property,  and 
he  may  sell,  or  pledge,  or  give  them 
away  as  a  present.  lie  who  sits  on  the 
** chair,*'  is  lord  over  all  below  him; 
and  he  himself  is  again  subject  to  the 
occupant  of  the  highest  chair  in  the 
land,  the  throne.  It  is  true  that, 
ever  and  anon,  furious  rebellions  break 
out.  Africa  overthrows  her  chairs,  as 
France  upturns  her  thrones;  but  the 
right  of  the  master  is  not  changed  with 
the  person.  The  coast  of  Guinea  may 
be  said  to  know  no  free  man ;  for,  as 
every  tribe  is  ever  arrayed  against  every 
other  tribe,  even  the  king  on  his  throne 
may,  on  the  morrow,  be  ue  slave  of  his 
neighbor.  Slaves,  therefore,  are  the 
great  standard  by  which  all  wealth  is 
measured,  and  all  value  is  fixed.  Flesh 
and  blood  are  the  only  true,  current  mo- 
ney of  Africa ;  it  fluctuates  in  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  supply  is  abundant  or  scan- 
ty ;  but  it  never  fails  to  supply  whatever 
may  be  wanted  by  the  happy  owner. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  overlooked, 
that  this  slavery  would  be  intolerable 
and  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  these 
melancholy  nations,  were  it  not  as  mild 
and  gentle  as  it  probably  was  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  Master  and 
slave  are  alike  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  childish;  hence,  as  long  as  they 
live  in  the  same  laud  and  the  some  na- 
tion, their  common  barbarism  places 
them,  more  or  less,  upon  a  footing  of 
eanolity.  But  let  the  unfortunate  man 
fsdl  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  master, 
let  the  miserable  prisoner  of  war  be 
dragged  to  the  home  of  his  conqueror, 
and  Arkansas  becomes  a  paradise,  and 
the  monster  Legree  a  man  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Nor 
are  these  rare  cases.  Far  from  it ;  they 
occur  every  year,  every  day.  Who  has 
forgotten  the  horrors  of  those  bloody 
wars  which  Mehmet  Ali  waged  against 
the  blacks  of  the  upper  Nile,  and  how 
he  captured  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands! As  soon  as  the  supply  b  ex- 
hausted, and  the  subjects  of  the  monarch 
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tense  to  suffice  for  his  wants,  he  calls 
to  arms  and  declares  war  against  another 
tribe.  Under  the  cover  of  night,  or  of 
the  dense  mists  of  a  river,  he  approaches 
a  city,  and  storms  it  at  *'  murky  break 
of  day.*'  These  towns  are  generally 
well  defended  by  huge  ramparts  of 
wickerwork  and  thorns :  but  what  can 
resist  the  valor  of  female  warriors? 
They  rush  upon  the  walls,  they  tear 
them  down  in  an  instant;  they  fall, 
with  fire  and  flame,  upon  the  peaceful 
slumbering  inhabitant8---and  now  begins 
the  bloody  butchery,  amongst  wild  wails 
and  the  hissing  and  seething  of  the  con- 
Hagration.  All  who  resist  are  killed  on 
the  spot;  their  heads  are  cut  off  and 
the  scalps  withdrawn  after  approved 
Indian  fashion.  All  others  are  bound 
with  ropes,  of  which  each  army  carries 
lar^e  stores,  and  marked  with  chalk  on 
their  black  backs,  that  the  captor  may 
recognize  his  unlucky  victim.  Slaves 
and  scalps  must  both  be  surrendered  to 
the  kin^,  who,  as  a  reward,  allows  each 
one  of  his  warriors  to  fasten  a  cowry- 
shell — the  small  change  of  these  happy 
lands — on  her  gun.  The  soldiers  man- 
age to  cover  the  stock  with  a  thick  layer 
of  curdled  blood,  and  into  this  they 
press  the  coveted  distinction — their 
Waterloo  and  Crimean  medal.  Like 
the  crosses  and  stars  of  European  gov- 
ernments, these  insi^ia  also  are  in 
much  demand,  and  as  but  one  is  allowed 
for  every  skull  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
soldiers  are  thus  excited  and  increased, 
to  satisfy  both  their  desire  of  booty  and 
their  ambition. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  female 
soldiers  of  Dahomy  are  most  anxious  to 
obtain  these  sad  ornaments.  They 
form,  it  is  well  known,  the  king's  body- 
guard, and  the  very  pride  and  strength 
of  his  army.  All  travelers  who  have, 
for  the  last  eighty  years,  visited  the 
court  of  this  barbarous  monarch,  agree 
in  praising  their  courage,  their  skill  in 
arms,  and.  alas !  also  their  cruel  ferocity. 
They  ever  lead  in  the  storm  and  in  the 
attack;  they  occupy  at  parade  the 
post  of  honor.  On  one  of  these  latter 
occasions,  Duncan  saw  more  than  seven 
thousand  of  those  invincible  Amazons, 
led  by  their  general,  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  king,  and  animated  by  the  sound 
of  drums,  which  were  fastened  upon  tlie 
head  of  one  soldier,  and  played  upon  by 
another.  Drums  and  banners  were 
alike  adorned  with  human  skulls,  and 


the  executioner  of  His  Majesty  acted 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  When'all  have 
been  inspected,  regiment  after  regiment 
fall  upon  their  knees  and  cover  them- 
selves with  dust;  then  they  ran  home 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

Skulls,  however,  play  a  prominent 
part,  also,  in  Dahomian  architecture. 
The  vestibule  of  the  royal  palace  is 
paved,  not  with  good  intentions*  like 
that  of  a  certain  nameless  place,  but  with 
skulls ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  cov- 
ered with  skulls,  the  throne  rests  upon 
a  pile  of  skulls,  and  in  Abomy,  the  long 
approach  to  the  king's  house  is  adorned 
in  like  manner.  A  pleasing  variety  is, 
however,  introduced  here,  by  the  bodies 
of  slain  men,  preserved  in  an  upright 
position,  and  performing,  apparenUy, 
the  duty  of  Louis  Napoleon's  hundred 
guards.  When  Duncan  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Queen  of  England,  a  hu- 
man skull  was  filled  to  the  brim  with 
champagne,  the  king's  face  was  veiled 
— for  mortal  man  may  not  see  the  great 
monarch  eat  or  drink — and  amidst  the . 
firing  of  muskets  and  the  clang  and 
clatter  of  a  thousand  discordant  instru- 
ments, the  awful  goblet  was  drained. 

The  king  was  much  surprised  that 
his  guest,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  hon- 
or, should  refuse  the  gracious  offer  to 
behead  a  few  captives.  As  even  a 
solenm  dance,  which  the  kind  monarch 
performed  for  the  Scotchman's  edifica- 
tion, and  in  which  he  introduced  much 
jugglery  with  the  skulls  impaled  upoB 
long  poles,  did  not  increase  his  desire, 
the  premier  was  at  last  sent  for,  and 
enjoved  the  signal  favor  with  genuine 
relish.  Other  high  dignitaries  often 
stand  by,  and,  as  the  hei^s  fly  off,  they 
catch  some  of  the  Warm  blood,  and  pour 
it  down  their  delighted  throats. 

Uncle  Tom  at  home  is  not  without 
a  dash  of  cannibalism.  In  some  king- 
doms, it  is  true,  the  habit  only  appears 
on  rare  and  solemn  occasions ;  in  others, 
however,  intense  national  enmity  finds 
vent  in  such  customs.  Thus  we  learn 
that  the  negroes  of  Bonny  invariably  eat 
the  childem  of  Andonny,  whenever  they 
make  them  prisoners,  and  the  compli- 
ment is  faithfully  returned  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  Even  in  1849  Forbes  saw 
men  solemnly  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
such  as  they  are,  of  Dahomy :  prisoners 
of  distinction  were  exhibited  m  public, 
forced  to  dance  in  various  halting  places, 
and  at  last,  with  great  ceremony,  slain 
before  a  rude  altar. 
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Bonny  has  perhaps  more  of  these  sad 
onstoms  than  any  other  kingdom  of  Af- 
rica. There  young  maidens  even  devote 
themselves  from  early  childhood  to  a 
fetish,  and  thus  obtain  control  over  all 
tibey  desire  and  rule  over  all  men  in  the 
land,  the  king  only  excepted.  But  every 
year  one  of  their  number  is  chosen ;  she 
is  bound  upon  a  chair,  clothed  in  costly 
garments,  and  thus  thrown  into  the  water 
to  feed  shark  or  alligator.  Thus  the 
favor  of  the  god  of  the  waters  is  secured : 
he  sends  vessels,  protects  trade  and 
brings  slaves ! 

English  accounts,  dating  mainly  from 
the  time  of  their  long  war  against  the 
Ashantees,  give  us  frequent  details  as  to 
the  incredible  number  of  victims,  mur- 
dered in  order  to  accompany  a  defunct 
king  into  the  world  to  come.  Without 
slaves  the  ne^ro  knows  no  happiness 
even  in  paradise.  These  atrocities  are 
so  terrible  in  their  nature,  and  so  gigan- 
tic in  their  proportions,  that  the  recitals 
literally  sicken  the  heart.  Not  hundreds, 
.  but  thousands  are  thus  butchered  to 
curry  favor  with  a  dead  monarch. 
Aceldama,  or  field  of  blood,  is  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Cumassee,  the  capital  of 
the  Ashantees,  in  which  the  blood  of 
man  must  never  be  dry  if  the  kingdom 
is  to  prosoer.  And  if,  for  a  longer  time 
than  usual,  no  such  occasion  for  whole- 
sale murder  has  offered,  the  reigning 
kine  often  has  important  messages  to 
send  to  his  father  in  Hades;  trifling 
notices  are  sent  by  a  single  messenger, 
graver  matters  by  several.  The  words 
are  whbpered  into  their  ears,  and  then 
they  are  **  dispatched.** 

Need  we  add,  that  the  negro  knows 
no  god,  but  only  a  fetish  ?  All  travel- 
ers have  so  far  agreed — ^but  we  learn, 
with  much  pleasure,  that  Dr.  Barth  has 
a  more  hopeful  view — that  the  negro 
has  but  the  vaguest  possible  conceptions 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  His  worship,  also, 
has  but  a  yery  faint  perfume  of  the 
spiritual  mixed  up  with  mcredibly  crude 
and  barbarous  notions.  A  block  or  a 
stock,  a  lake,  a  bundle  of  rags  or  a  ser- 
pent—they worship  anything,  if  they 
are  once  led  to  believe  it  a  fetish. 
''They  see  not,  nor  know,"  and  it  is 
the  object  itself  that  is  adored,  and 
not  the  image  merely  of  a  higher 
power. 

Their  most  perfect  system  of  theolo* 
gy  knows  two  grades  of  gods:  a  Su- 
man,  wldch,  in  the  land  of  the  Tanti,  is 
the  fetish  of  the  individual,  and  a  Bus- 


Ban,  who  rules  over  whole  families  aad 
cities.  The  affairs  of  common  life  are 
governed  by  the  former,  bat,  in  cases 
of  emergency,  the  Sofu,  the  priest  of 
Bussam,  is  appealed  to  for  aid  and  ad- 
vice. The  latter  is,  of  course,  not 
granted,  except  in  return  for  ample 
presents,  and  we  need  only  read  the 
grossest  impositions  that  were  ever  prac- 
ticed by  lying  miracles  and  vain  imadU 
nations,  to  see  there  the  types  of  me 
sad  superstitions  of  the  negro.  Strange- 
ly eiioufi^h,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  almost  universally  be- 
lieves- in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Almighty  has  not  left  him,  also, 
without  a  testimony  in  his  conscience. 
The  spirits  of  the  departed,  he  believes, 
hover  around  the  survivors,  and  never 
leave  the  place  of  interment.  Hence, 
presents  are  carried  there  and  sacrifices 
offered,  for  they  never  leave  this  body 
so  entirelv  as  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
wants  of  human  existence. 

The  oracles  of  the  Druids  and  the 
madness  of  the  Maenades  of  Bacchus, 
the  mummeries  of  SiberijEin  priests  and 
the  juggleries  of  Australian  con  jurors, 
are  all  here  brought  to  their  highest 
state  of  perfection.  Their  priests  are 
true  worshipers  of  the  father  of  lies, 
and  the  poor  benighted  nations  are 
genuine  children  of  perdition.  Even 
in  exile  they  cannot  entirely  free  them- 
selves from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
What  planter  of  the  south  does  not 
ruefully  remember  the  trouble  and  sor- 
row that  "conjured"  servants  have 
caused  him  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
days  of  king  Obi  are  by  no  moans  for- 
gotten by  Uncle  Tom  in  America. 
Hayti  sees  fetishes  thrive  and  prosper 
as  they  did  in  Congo  and  Guinea ;  the 
great  Soulouque  himself  ha.s,  in  his 
tlirone,  it  is  suid,  a  box  with  a  holy 
snake  from  Congo,  and,  at  the  solemn 
meetings  of  the  secret  society,  called 
the  Wodoo,  a  fetish  serpent  displays, 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  her  glitter- 
ing beauty  and  her  lying  miracles, 

Mahommedanism  is  gradually  making 
its  way  from  the  Mediterranean  south-  . 
ward.  Dr.  Barth,  like  many  of  his 
follow- travelers,  was  much  struck  by 
the  success  of  Islam  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  interior.  Still,  African  barbar- 
ism can,  at  best,  but  assume  a  new  form 
under  the  false,  illusory  light  of  the 
Crescent.  Superstition  still  nestles  in 
tlie  mantle  of  the  prophet ;  the  Koran 
itself  is  little  known,  and  amulets  are 
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worn  by  all  men,  hang  upon  horses  and  the  banner  of  the  cross,  from  Algiers  to 

cattle,  and  affixed  even  to  fields  to  pro-'  the  soath,  and  the  English  nonhward 

teot  them  against  the  glance  of  the  en-  from  the  cape  that  we  woold  fain,  in 

yioos  and  the  fiirj  of  the  hippopotamus!  another  sense,   also  oall  the  cape  of 

The  gospel  is  dawning  upon  the  shores  Good  Hope,  they  may  meet,  on  a  day 

of  the  land  of  darkness,  but  its  first  more  glonaus  than  any  since  our  Sa- 

feeble  rays  have  not  jet  dispelled  the  viour's  death,  their  dark  brother  of  the 

gloom.   A  beacon  is  kmdled  in  Liberia,  western  coast. 

we   trust,    that   may   yet    spread    its  If  such  be  the  condition  of  Uncle 

steady  light  far  over  oasis  and  desert.  Tom  at  home,  what  is  the  duty  of  a 

When  the  French  shall  march  under  great  Christian  nation  toward  him  ? 


THE    MAY    FLOWERS. 

FROM  a  fair  hand  these  flowerets  came, 
In  Gloucester  woods  they  grew ; 
For,  snow  or  sunshine,  all  the  same, 
The  may  flower  comes,  when  due. 

June  must  be  ripe  to  bring  the  rose, 

Nor  will  the  peony  spread, 
Until  the  perfect  summer  glows. 

His  flag  of  haughty  red. 

Some  seasons,  by  your  woodland  brook. 

The  rare  magnolias  fail^ 
Sometimes  in  vain  the  maidens  look 

For  lilies  of  the  vale ; 

Some  years  the  oriole  hardly  sings, 

The  tawny  thrush  is  weak — 
Sometimes  no  thought  the  midnight  brings, 

The  poet  cannot  speak ; 

But,  certtdn  as  the  fated  bark 
That  bore  the  may  flower's  name, 

Though  winds  be  chill,  and  days  be  dark, 
The  may  flower  comes  the  same. 

And  surely  as  in  Plymouth  woods 
The  may  flower  thou  shalt  find. 

Though  all  springes  gaudy  multitudes 
Lag  timidly  behind — 

So  surely  in  this  heart  of  mine 

Bemembrance,  year  by  year, 
Shall  find  among  its  phantoms  thine, 

Sweet  lady,  wm  and  dear. 

AH  are  but  phantoms !  only  those 
Are  dear  that  last  through  life : 

My  heart  no  dearer  image  knows 
Than  this — a  loving  wife. 
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THERE  are  wkispering  ^alleriesy 
where,  if  the  ear  is  placed  m  a  cer- 
tain positicMi,  it  takes  in  the  Bound  of 
the  lowest  whisper  from  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  room.  But,  to  produce  this 
e&ct,  the  architecture  of  the  apart- 
ment mast  be  of  a  peoollar  nature,  and, 
especiall/,  the  rules  and  laws  of  sound 
mast  be  observed. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  were  one 
wise  enough,  there  might  be  found,  in 
every  room,  a  centre  to  which  all  sound 
must  converge.  Naj,  that  perhaps  such 
a  focus  had  already  been  discovered  by 
some  one  who  has  wished  to  appear 
wiser  than  his  neighbors,  who  has  made 
use  of  some  hitherto  unknown  scientific 
&ct,  and  has  on  any  one  occasion,  or 
on  many  occasbns,  thus  made  himself 
the  centre  of  information. 

These  ideas  occurred  to  my  mind 
when  1  arrived  the  other  night  early  at 
the  theatre,  and  was  for  a  time,  literally, 
the  only  occupant  of  the  house.  I  fell 
to  marveling  at  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect who  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
acoustic  arrangements  of  this  theatre. 
Not  a  sound,  so  it  is  said,  is  lost  from 
the  stage  upon  any  part  of  the  house. 
The  lowest  sob  of  a  dying  heroine, 
in  her  very  last  agony,  is  heard  as 
plainly,  by  the  occupant  of  the  back 
seat  of  the  amphitheatre,  as  are  the 
thundering  denunciations  of  the  tragic 
actor  in  the  wildest  of  gladiatorial 
scenes. 

I  wondered  if  this  were  one  of  those 
rules  that  worked  both  ways;  if  the 
stage  performer,  in  a  moment  of  silent 
by- play,  could  hear  the  sentimental 
whisper  of  the  belle  in  the  box  oppo* 
site,  as  well  as  the  noisy  applause  of 
the  claqueur  in  the  front  seat.  If  so, 
the  audience  mieht  become,  to  him,  the 
peopled  stage,  filled  with  the  varied  and 
mcongruous  characters. 

Then  if  art  can  produce  such  effects 
upon  what  we  call  an  ethereal  substance 
— if  the  waves  of  air  can  be  compelled 
to  carry  their  message  only  in  the  di- 
rections in  which  it  is  taught  to  go— 
what  influence  would  such  power  have 
on  more  spirilual  media?  In  other 
worlds,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for 
thoughts  to  express  themselves  in  words, 
but  where  some  more  subtle  power  than 
that  of  air  conveys  ideas  from  one  being 
to  another,  it  is  possible  that  an  inquir- 


ing being  might  place  himself  at  some 
central  point  where  he  mi^ht  gather 
in  all  the  information  that  is  afloat  in 
such  a  spiritual  existence. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  and  my  head, 
perhaps,  a  little  bewildered  by  them,  I 
passed  unobserved  into  the  orchestra, 
and  ensconced  myself  in  a  little  niche 
under  the  music-desk  of  the  leader.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  in  a  little 
cavity,  from  which  there  were  loop* 
holes  of  observation  into  ererj  part  of 
the  house,  while  there  was  a  front  view 
of  the  stage  when  the  curtain  should  be 
raised.  Seduced  by  the  comfort  of  this 
little  nook,  and  my  speculations  not  be- 
ing of  the  Eveliest  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep. 

I  was  aroused  presently  by  the  baton 
of  the  leader,  struck  with  some  fprce 
upon  the  desk  over  my  head.  I  was 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  whisper- 
ing all  around  my  ears,  and  an  inces- 
sant noise,  like  that  of  aspen  leaves  in 
a  summer  breexe,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
softness  and  delicacy,  overpowered  the 
sound  of  the  loud  orchestra.  When  I 
was  able  to  recover  myself,  I  began  to 
find  that  I  had  indeed  placed  myself  in 
the  centre  of  the  house ;  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  sound,  but,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  sensation.  I  was  not  listen- 
ing to  the  conversations,  but  suddenly 
found  myself  the  confidant  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  occupants  of  this 
well-filled  house.  I  was  lost  in  the 
multiplicity  of  ideas  that  were  poured 
in  upon  me,  and  endeavored  to  concen- 
trate myself  upon  one  series  of  thoughts. 
I  looked  through  my  loop-holes,  and 
presently  selected  one  gfoup  towards 
which  I  might  direct  the  opera-glass  of 
my  mental  observation. 

There  sat  the  five  Misses  Sevmour. 
We  had  always  distinguished  them  as 
Uie  tall  one,  the  light-haired  one,  the 
one  who  painted  in  oils,  the  one  who 
had  been  south,  and  the  little  one  whom 
nobodv  knew  anything  about.  Tliis 
individuality  had  been  our  only  guide 
after  having  engaged  Miss  Seymour 
for  a  dance,  and  this  was  sufiicient 
The  one  who  painted  in  oils  always  re- 
fused to  dance ;  the  one  who  had  been 
south  spoke  with  an  accent,  and  said 
''chicken"  and  '*fush,'*  if  the  conver- 
sation tamed  upon  the  bill  of  fare ;  and 
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the  others  were  distinguished  by  their 
personal  appearance. 

Now  I  felt  anxious  to  discover  more 
oertainly  which  was  which.  I  found, 
presently,  that  instead  of  oontentinff 
myself  with  the  superficial  layer  of 
thought  over  my  mind,  created  by  die 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  I  was  penetrating  into  what 
they  really  were.  A  few  minutes  show- 
ed me  what  had  been  their  occupations 
for  the  day,  and  what  were  their  plans 
for  the  next.  I  saw,  at  once,  all  their 
regrets  and  ambitions. 

It  had  been  the  day  of  Mrs.  Jay*s 
fiunous  matinee.  I  had  not  been  at  the 
receulion,  but  Frank  Leslie  had  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  that  all  the  Seymours 
were  there ;  and  about  Miss  Seymour's 
Caiuting.  I  knew  Frank  was  in  love 
with  one  of  the  Miss  Seymours,  but  I 
never  had  found  out  which,  and  I  was 
not  sure  that  Frank  hioiself  knew. 

How  suddenhr  did  these  ^ye  charac- 
ters, whom  before  I  had  found  it  diflGi- 
cult  to  distinguish,  stand  out  now  with 
differing  features.  I  saw  Auielia — that 
was  the  taU  one — enter  the  drawing- 
room  very  stately  in  her  beauty.  No 
wonder  that  every  one  had  turned  round 
to  look  at  her ;  to  admire  her  first,  and 
then  criticise  her,  because  she  seemed 
so  cold  and  statue-like.  But  to-night 
she  was  going  over  the  whole  scene  in 
her  thoughts.  I  heard  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart  as  in  memory  she  was 
bringing  back  the  morning's  events.  She 
had  refused  to  dance,  because  she  was 
sure  she  should  not  have  the  strength 
to  go  through  a  polka.  She  had  pre- 
ferred to  sink  into  a  seat  by  the  conserv- 
atory, and  upheld  by  the  excitement  of 
the  music  to  await  the  meeting. 

Oh!  in  this  everyday  wond,  where 
its  repeated*  succession  of  events  is 
gone  through  with  in  composure,  how 
easy  it  is  to  control  the  wildest  pas- 
sions. A  conventional  smile  and  a 
stiff  bow  are  the  draperies  that  veil 
the  intensest  unspoken  emotions.  It 
was  under  this  disguise  that  Miss  Sey- 
mour was  to  greet  Gkrald  Lawson.  He 
went  to  Canton  three  years  ago,  and 
before  he  went  she  had  promised  to 
marrpr  him.  She  promised  one  gay 
evenmg  after  ''  the  German.'*  She  haid 
been  carried  away  by  the  moment. 
Ever  since,  all  through  the  three  years, 
she  had  been  regretting  it  It  was  a 
secret  engagement.  The  untold  feeling 
that  had  prompted  it  had  never  been 


aired,  and  died  very  soon  for  want  of 
earth  and  light.  To  cold  indifference 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  had  promised 
herself,  had  succeeded  an  absolute  aver- 
sion. What  was  worse,  she  loved  an- 
other person.  Aurelia  Seymour  loved 
Frank !  This  very  morning  the  news 
had  reached  her  that  the  Knmshan  was 
in  from  Canton.  The  passengers  had 
arrived  last  night;  she  was  to  meet 
Gerald  at  Mrs.  Jay's  this  morning. 

Frank  Leslie  seated  himself  by  her. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  cool 
conversation  with  him,  when  she  saw  a 
littie  commotion  in  the  other  comer  of 
the  room.  Every  one  was  greeting 
Mr.  Lawson  on  his  arriving  home.  Ha 
is  making  his  way  through  the  crowd ; 
he  comes  to  her,  he  bows;  Aurelia 
smiles. 

But  this  was  not  alL  He  asked  her 
if  she  would  come  into  the  conservato- 
She  had  accompanied  him  there. 
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alt  hid  by  the  branches  of  a  camellia- 
tree  all  covered  with  white  blossoms, 
she  had  said  coldly,  *'  Gerald,  I  cannot 
marry  you."  But  Gerald  had  not  re- 
ceived the  word  so  coolly.  He  had 
burst  out  into  passion.  First  he  had 
exclaimed  in  wonder,  next  he  could  not 
believe  her. 

**  Would  she  treat  him  so  ungener- 
ously ?  Was  she  a  heartless  flirt,  a 
mere  coquette  ? 

He  told  over  his  love  that  had  been 
growing  warmer  all  these  three  years ; 
of  his  ambition  that  was  to  be  crowned 
by  her  approval ;  of  his  lately  gained 
wealth,  valued  only  for  her  sake.  Pas- 
sionate words  they  were,  and  full  of 
intense  feeling ;  but  hidden  by  the  ca- 
mellia, restrained,  and  kept  under  from 
fear  of  observers.  They  were  fre- 
quentiy  interrupted,  too. 

"  Thank  you — ninety-nine  days : 
very  quick  passage.  Yes,  I  go  back 
next  week ;  no,  I  stay  at  home,"  were, 
with  other  sentences,  thrown  in,  as  an- 
swers to  the  different  questions  of  those 
who  did  not  know  what  they  were  in- 
terrupting. 

But,  at  last,  Aurelia  broke  away. 
Broke  away!  No;  she  accepted  Mid- 
dleton's  proposal  to  so  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  left  Gerald  beneath  the  ca- 
mellia. • 

As  I  watched  her  from  my  loop-holes 
I  could  tell  that  Aurelia  was  goins;  over 
all  this  scene  in  her  mind.  While  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stage,  she  re- 
callel  every  word  and  gesture  of  Ger- 
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•hl'a.  Yet,  his  reproaches,  hie  jiiei 
eomplaints,  hardly  weighed  apon  her 
now.  She  was  looking  on  the  vacant 
seat  beside  her,  and  wondering  when 
Frank  would  come  to  take  it 

But  "Lilly,"  the  light-haired  one, 
her  thoaghts  were  rushing  back  to  the 
wild,  gay  polkaa  of  the  morning.  Now 
by  Aureka*s  side,  now  awar  again ; 
she  had  danced  continually  till  the  last 
moment,  and  when  they  came  to  tell 
her  the  carriage  was  ready,  and  she 
must  come  away,  she  had  fainted. 

It  was  as  she  was  going  up  stairs 
into  the  drawing-room,  just  before  she 
and  her  sisters  made  their  grand  entree, 
that  Lilly  had  heard  that  "  cousin  Joe** 
had  not  come  home  in  the  vessel  with 
Gerald  Lawson.  He  had  gone  to  Eu- 
rope by  the  over-land  route,  and  wild, 
mad  fellow  that  be  was,  had  determined 
to  join  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

**  And  be  shot  there  for  his  pains,*' 
Frank  Leslie  added  carelessly. 

Cousin  Joe  hadn't  come  home  !  He 
didn't  care  to  come. home  I  He  was  go- 
ing to  be  shot ! 

She  could  think  of  nothing  else.  She 
eould  not  keep  still ;  she  could  not  talk 
placidly  like  the  i«st ;  she  must  dance, 
and  dance  wildly  and  passionately. 

But  a  moment  of  reaction  came. 
When  the  last  strain  of  music  had  died 
away,  all  power  of  self-control  had  died 
away,  too.  No  wonder  that  she  had 
iainted !  More  wonder  that  she  could 
recover  herself;  could  resist  her  moth- 
er*s  entreaties,  after  all  that  dancing,  to 
spare  herself  and  stay  from  the  opera. 

Here  she  was,  outwardly  lively  and 
radiant,  chatting  with  Lieutenant  Pres- 
ton, inwardly  chafed  at  all  this  con- 
straint, and  wondering  how  it  was 
Cousin  Joe  could  stay  so  long  away. 

By  her  side  sat  Annette.  It  was  the 
report  that  she  had  been  sent  south  last 
winter  to  break  up  a  desperate  flirtation 
she  was  carrying  on.  However  it  was, 
I  had  always  fancied  Annette  more  than 
either  of  the  other  sisters.  She  had 
apparently  less  of  our  northern  re- 
serve, whether  for  good  or  evil,  than  the 
rest.  She  said  just  what  she  was  think- 
ing; danced  when  she  liked;  was  inso- 
lent when  she  pleased. 

To-night,  she  seemed  to  me  fretful. 
She  was  angry  with  Lilly  for  talking 
with  Lieutenant  Preston ;  and,  indeed, 
I  nrast  not,  in  honor,  reveal  all  I  read 
in  Annette*s  mind.  If  I  found  there 
her  opinion  of  me ;  if,  on  the  whole,  it 


lowered  my  opinion  of  myself,  I  must 
take  refuge  in  the  old  proverb,  '*  eaves- 
droppers never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves." 

But  there  was  Angelina ;  she  was  the 
one  who  **  painted  in  oils,"  and  she 
attracted  me  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  There  was  about  her  an  atmos- 
phere of  pleasure,  within  her  an  ex- 
pression of  delight,  that  accounted  for 
the  really  sunny  gleam  upon  her  face. 
Something  had  made  all  the  day  happy 
for  her.  In  the  morning  she  had  passed 
nearly  all  the  time  in  Mrs.  Jay's  front 
drawing-room.  The  fine  master-pieces 
of  art,  brought  from  Europe,  make 
this  apartment  a  true  picture-gallery. 
But  Angelina's  pleasure,  artist  though 
she  was,  was  not  taken  from  the  figured 
upon  the  walls.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room ;  she  lingered  awhile  in 
one  of  the  deep  fauteuils ;  she  paused 
before  the  paintings,  with  Frank  Leslie 
by  her  side.  As  she  turned,  at  the 
theatre,  now  and  then  to  the  vacant 
seat  behind  her,  next  Anrelia's,  her  an- 
ticipation was  not  embittered  by  anxie- 
ty ;  she  knew  he  would  come  in  time. 
Oh,  Frank!  you  did  not  tell  me  all 
that  took  place  at  Mrs.  Jay's ! 

But,  from  all  these  observations,  my 
thouffhts  were  turned  back  to  the  stage 
by  the  influence  of  the  little  Sophie 
Seymour.  She — about  whom  we  knew 
nothing — she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  entirely  absorbed  in  the  opera. 
Her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage;  her 
heart  wrapt  up  in  tne  intense  story  that 
was  being  enacted ;  her  musical  soul 
throbbing  with  the  glorious  chords  that 
swelled  out ;  her  whole  being  reflected 
the  opera. 

So  I  turned  me  to  the  stage.  My 
eyes  f^ll  first  upon  the  substitute  that 

the  illness  of  Mademoiselle required 

for  the  night.  Just  now  she  was 
standing  on  one  side,  and  as  she  drew 
her  white  glove  closer,  her  thoughts 
were  going  back  to  the  scenes  of  the 
day. 

Oh !  what  a  little  room  she  lived  in  I 
She  was  sitting  in  it  when  the  message 
came  from  the  manager  to  summon  her 
to  sing  to-night!  Her  brother  Fjrank 
was  copying  some  music  by  her  side ; 
and  now  she  is  smiling  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  conversation  that  had  fol- 
lowed upon  her  accepting  the  manager's 
unexpected  proposal. 

She  had  hastened  to  get  out  her  last 
concert  dress.     It  was  new  once — ^but 
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oh !    would   it   ftDswer   now   for   the 
opera? 

Those  very  white  kid  gloves  !  They 
had  oost  her  her  dinner. 

**Must  I  have  new  ones,  Franz?*' 
she  had  asked.  '*  If  there  were  only  time 
to  have  an  old  pair  cleaned— if,  indeed, 
I  have  any  left  worth  cleaning  !'* 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Franz,  *♦  it 
is  worth  twenty  dinners  to  have  you 
hear  the  ojpenu  I  have  longed  so  every 
night  to  nave  you  there,  and  to  have 
you  on  the  stage !  my  highest  wishes 
are  granted.  Oh!  Marie,  when  you 
make  a  great  point,  I  shall  have  to 
take  my  flute  from  my  month  and  cry 
bravo !" 

**  Oh,  don't  speak  of  the  singing.  It 
takes  away  my  breath  to  think  of  my- 
self upon  the  stage !  How  I  waste  my 
time  over  dress  and  gloves!  I  must 
praotice  ;  I  must  be  ready  for  the  re- 
hearsal." 

**  My  poor  Marie !  To-day,  of  all 
days,  to  go  without  dinner." 

'*  Don't  think  of  it  I  When  the  mana- 
ger *  pays  up,'  oh,  then,  Franz !  we'll 
have  dinners.  Only  part  of  the  money 
must  go  to  a  new  concert  dress.  When 
my  last  was  new,  I  overheard,  as  I  left 
the  stage,  a  young  girl  saying,  to  her 
sister,  I  suppose,  *  What  an  elegant 
dross!'  I  wanted  to  stop  and  ask  her 
if  she  thought  it  were  worth  going 
without  meat  for  a  month." 

^  And  as  Marie  recalled  these  words  to- 
night to  her  mind,  I  saw  her  look  up 
and  smile,  as  she  glanced  over  the 
house,  and  contrasted  the  showy  dress 
she  wore  with  the  poor  home  she  had 
left  behind. 

What  a  poor  home  it  was,  indeed! 
What  a  conti-ast  did  the  gay  dress,  she 
arranged  for  the  evening,  make  with  her 
room's  poor  adorning.  The  dress  she 
thrust  quickly  away,  and  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  the  music  for 
evening.  With  her  brother's  assist- 
ance, she  had  prepared  herself  for  the 
reh«>arsal,  and  had  gone  there  with  him. 

The  rehearsal  was  more  alarming  to 
her  than  the  thought  of  the  evening 
performance.  There  were  the  cou- 
Quctor's  criticising  eyes  glaring  at  her ; 
the  linsympathizing  glances  of  some  of 
her  stage  companions — though  many 
of  them  had  come  to  her  with  words  of 
kindly  encouragement;  there  was  the 
silent,  untenanted  expanse  of  the  thea- 
tre before  her — ^none  of  the  excitement 
of  stage  scenery,  or  the  brilliancy  of 


light  and  tinsel;  and  she  must  foroe 
herself  to  think  of  her  part,  as  a  tech- 
nical study  of  music  all  the  time  she 
felt  she  was  underling  a  severe  criti- 
cism from  Mademoiselle  's  friends, 
who  were  comparing  the  new  comer's 
voice  with  that  of  their  own  ally. 

But  her  thoughts  were  not  sad.  There 
was  in  her  a  gayety  and  strength  of 
spirit  that  bore  her  up.  The  brilliant 
scene  gave  her  an  excitement  that 
helped  ner  to  bear  the  thought  of  her 
everyday  trials.  It  been  hard  to  work 
all  day,  preparing  for  the  evening — 
hard  tor  the  mind  and  body — and  she 
had  lately  lived  on  poor  fare,  and  want- 
ed the  exercise  upon  which  her  phvsical 
constitution  shoiud  support  itseU^  At 
once  these  troubles  were  forgotten. 
Now  was  to  come  the  duet  with  the 
prima  donna. 

No  timidity  restrained  her  now.  She 
felt,  at  the  moment,  that  her  own  voice 
was  of  worth  only  as  it  harmonized 
with  the  leading  one.  She  forgot  her- 
self when  she  thought  of  that  wonderful 
voice,  when  once  she  found  her  own 
mingled  in  its  wonderful  tones.  Now 
she  was  supported  by  it  through  the 
whole  piece ;  her  own  was  subdued  by 
it,  and  at  last  she  felt  herself  inspired 
by  it ;  it  was  no  longer  herself  singing ; 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  power  of 
another,  and  lifted  above  herself. 

All  applauded  the  magnificent  music 
and  harmony ;  the  bravo  of  Franz  was 
for  Marie  alone. 

At  this  time  my  interest  was  ab- 
sorbed in  my  observation  of  the  prima 
donna.  I  had  perceived  at  first  how 
indifferentlv  she  had  entered  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  Her  companion 
had  filled  her  mind  with  the  meaning  of 
its  composer,  and  was  striving  to  infuse 
into  herself  the  interpretation  that  the 
prima  donna  would  give  to  its  glorious 
strains. 

But  the  soul  of  the  prima  donna  was 
away.  It  was  in  a  heavily -curtained 
room,  where  there  were  luxury  and  ele- 
gance. Here  she  had  all  day  been 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick 
child.  She  had  collected  round  it 
everything  that  money  could  bring 
to  soothe  its  sufferings.  There  were 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  these 
were  trophies  of  her  last  night's  suc- 
cess; and  on  the  table,  by  the  bed- 
side, she  had  heaped  up  her  brilliant, 
gorgeous  jewels,  for  their  varied  and 
glowing  colors  had  served  to  amuse  the 
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ohild  for  a  few  minates.  She  had 
song  to  him  miuio,  that  crowds  would 
have  coUeeled  to  hear,  had  they'  been 
allowed.  Only  to  sootiie  him,  all  the 
golden  tones  of  her  voice  had  poured 
oat — ^now  dropping  in  thrilline,  sad 
melody,  now  in  glad,  happy,  childiah 
strains. 

Noticing  through  the  day  could  put 
to  rest  that  one  appeal,  which  now  was 
echoing  in  her  ears:  ''Will  nothing 
cool  my  throat! — my  head  bums! — 
only  a  few  drops  of  water !"  Over  all 
the  tones  of  the  orchestra  these  words 
sounded  and  thrilled  so  in  her  ears,  that 
only  mechanically  could  the  prima  don- 
na repeat  the  tones  that  were  thrilling 
all  the  hearts  to  which  they  came. 

At  last  the  power  of  her  own  voice 
conquered  herself,  too.  In  the  closing 
cadences — ^in  those  chords,  triumphant 
and  faith-bringing — ^for  the  moment  her 
own  sorrows  melted  away,  and  the 
thought  of  herself  was  lost  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  grand,  majestic  intona- 
tions to  which  she  was  giving  utterance. 
She  was  no  lonser  a  suffering  woman ; 
but  her  soul  and  her  voice  wore  sound- 
ing beneath  the  touch  of  a  great  master- 
spirit, and  giving  out  a  glowing  music, 
compelled  by  its  master-power. 

What  an  enthusiasm !  what  an  ex- 
citement. As  with  the  opera-singer  on 
the  stage,  so  with  all  the  audience ;  all 
separate  joy  and  grief,  all  individual 
passions  were  swallowed  up,  and  car- 
ried away  by  this  all-absorbing  inspira- 
tion, and  lost  in  its  mighty  whirl. 

For  me,  now,  there  was  but  one 
character  to  follow.  How  grandly  the 
stage-heroine  went  through  her  part! 
As  if  to  crush  all  other  emotion,  she 
flung  herself  into  the  character  she  was 
portraying,  and  went  through  it  wildly 

She  overshaclowed  her  little  rival — 
for  Marie  was  her  rival,  according  to 
the  plot  of  the  opera — now  threatening, 
now  protecting  her,  as  she  was  led  on  by 
the  spirit  of  the  play.  Marie  shrunk  be- 
fore her,  or  was  inspired  by  her ;  and  her 
delicate,  entreating  figure  helped  the  pa- 
thos of  her  voice.  Marie,  by  this  time, 
had  utterly  lost  herself  in  her  admiration 
of  the  great  genius  who  was  bo  impress- 
ing her.  She  gave  out  her  own  voice  as 
an  ofiering  to  this  great  power.  For  its 
sake,  she  would  have  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  mistake  in  her  own 
singing,  or  do  anything  with  her  own 
voice,  twt  just  place  it  at  the  service  of 


her  companion,  as  a  fofl  to  her  grand 
and  glorious  one. 

When  in  the  play  the  heroine  gave 
u^-~as  she  does  in  the  play— her  own 
life  for  the  sake  of  her  rival,  the  act  be* 
came  more  magnanimous  and  wondrous 
as  being  performed  for  this  little  deli- 
cate Mario,  who  shrank  from  so  great  a 
sacrifice. 

The  prima  donna  gained  all  the  ap- 
plause. Indeed,  it  was  rif  ht — ^for  it 
was  her  power  that  had  caUed  out  all 
that  was  great  in  her  delicate  rival.  It 
was  she  who  had  inspired  her,  and  made 
her  forget  herself  and  everything  but 
the  notes  she  must  give  out,  true  and 
pure. 

They  were  both  called  before  the 
stage  after  the  grand  closing  scene ;  or 
rather  the  prima  donna  drew  forward 
the  retiring  Marie.  Shouts  and  peals 
of  enthusiasm  greeted  the  queen  of 
song.  But  her  moment  of  exaltation 
had  passed  away.  Over  and  over  ctfpun 
she  was  repeating  to  herself,  "Will 
they  never  let  me  go  home  ?  Perhaps  he 
is  dying  now — ^he  wants  me — I  am  too 
late!" 

She  was  at  the  summit  of  her  great- 
ness ;  but  oh !  it  was  paiuf ul  to  see  her 
there — to  see  how  she  would  have 
hushed  all  those  wild,  enthusiastic 
shouts  for  the  sake  of  one  fresh  child- 
ish tone ;  how  she  would  have  ex- 
changed all  those  bursts  of  passion  to 
make  sure  of  a  healthy  throb  in  that 
child's  pulse.  All  this  enthusiasm  was 
not  new  to  her.  It  was  part  of  her  ex* 
istence.  It  was  a  restraint  upon  her 
now,  but  she  could  not  have  done  with- 
out it  It  was  the  excitement  which 
would  serve  to  sustain  her  through 
another  night  of  watching. 

Marie,  too,  was  givine  her  meed  of 
praise,  as  she  followed  ner  across  the 
stage.  She  did  not  think  of  taking  to 
herself  one  shout  of  the  enthusiasm, 
any  more  than  she  would  have  thought 
of  appropriating  one  flower  from  the 
bouquets  which  were  showered  before 
her.  There  was,  indeed,  one  share  of 
the  plaudits  which  belonged  to  her  en- 
tirely. This  came  from  Frans — for  I 
recognized  him  b^  his  unruly  stamp- 
ing, and  unrestramed  applause,  ms 
thoughts  were  only  for  Marie ;  he  was 
filled  with  pride  at  the  manner  in  which 
she  bore  herself — at  her  simple  carriage, 
and  modest  demeanor.  His  praise  was 
all  for  Marie.  The  famous  opera-singer, 
whom  he  had  heard  night  after  night, 
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was  forgotten,  in  his  pride  for  his  little 
sister. 

I  sank  back  into  my  niche.  Varied 
figares  floated  before  me,  and  bewil- 
dered me. 

I  have  often  looked  at  spiders  with 
deep  interest.  It  is  said  that  their  eyes 
are  made  up  of  many  faces.  What  a 
bewildering  world,  then,  is  presented  to 
their  view  !  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  I 
have  seen  them,  they  have  appeared  so 
irresolute  in  their  motions,  darting  here 
and  there.  A  world'  of  so  many  faces 
stand  around  the  spider,  towards  which 
shall  ho  turn  his  attention  ?  He  lives,  as 
it  were,  in  the  middle  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
where  many  figures  are  repeated,  and 
form  one  great  figure,  and  each  separate 
section  is  like  its  neighbor.  Which  of 
these  varied  yet  too  similar  pictures 
shall  he  choose  ? 

At  least  this  is  my  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  spider ;  but  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  naturalist  to  say  that  it  is  correct 
How  is  it?  When  a  fly  enters  that 
web,  which  is  divided  into  a  symmetry 
similar  to  that  of  the  faces  of  a  spider's 
eye,  does  mine  host,  the  spider,  see 
twenty-five  thousand  similar  flies  ap- 
proaching, his  organ  of  vision  standing 
as  the  centre?  What  a  cosmorama 
there  is  before  him  !  What  a  luxurious 
repast  might  not  his  imagination  offer 
him,  if  his  memory  did  not  recall  the 
plain  truth  that  dull  reality  has  so  of  ton 
disclosed  to  him  !  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  spider  should  lead,  apparently, 
so  solitary  a  life,  since  his  eyes  have  the 
power  of  producing  a  whole  ball-room 
from  the  form  of  one  lady  visitor*  Not 
one,  but  twentv-five  thousand  Robert 
Bruces  inspired  the  Scottish  spider  to 
that  homely  instance  of  perseverance, 
which  served  for  an  example  for  a  king. 
As  he  hangs  hijs  drapery  from  one 
cornice  to  another,  the  prismatic  scenes 
that  come  before  him,  serve  to  lengthen 
that  life  which  might  seem  to  be  cut  off 
before  its  time.  It  is  not  one,  but  twen- 
ty-five thousand  brooms  which  advance 
to  destroy  his  airy  home ;  to  invade  his 
household  gods,  and  bring  to  the  ground 
that  row  of  bluebottles  which  his  mag- 
nifying power  of  vision  has  transformed 
from  one  to  twenty-five  thousand  i  nay, 
more,  perhaps ! 

Out  in  the  air,  as  he  swings  his 
delicate  cordage  from  one  tree  to 
another,  he  does  not  need  to  wear 
a  gorgeous  plumage;  this  old  dusty 
coat  and  uncomely  figure,  that  make 


a  (^ild  shrink  and  cry  out,  these  may 
well  be  forgotten  by  him  who  looks  into 
life  through  prismatic  glasses.  Every 
drop  of  rain  wears  for  him  its  Iris  dra- 
pery ;  the  dew  on  the  flowers  becomes 
a  jeweled  circlet ;  and  the  dazaling  pic- 
tures brought  by  the  sunbeams  outshine 
and  transform  for  him  -his  own  dusky 
garment 

I  thought  of  my  friend,  the  spider, 
as  into  my  web  of  thought  came  such 
numerous  images.  They  were  not  alike 
in  form — ^and  so  were  more  distracting. 
More  than  I  can  mention  or  number, 
had  visited  me  there ;  had  excited  my 
interest  for  a  moment,  and  been  crowa- 
ed  out  by  another  new  image.  Yes,  it 
was  like  k>oking  into  a  kaleidoscope 
where  there  were  infinite  repetitions. 
In  all  were  the  same  master-colors  and 
forms.  All  wera  swayed  by  passions 
that  made  an  under-current  beneath  a 
great  outward  calm.  All  were  wearing 
an  outward  form  that  strove  each  to  re- 
semble the  other ;  not  to  appear  strange 
or  odd.  So*  they  flitted  before  me, 
coming  into  shape,  and  departing  from 
it  as  they  came  within  and  left  my 
reach. 

I  only  roused  myself  to  see  the  va- 
rious characters,  that  had  pi'esentod 
themselves  on  the  stage  of  my  mind, 
return  again  into  their  everyday  cos- 
tumes. They  passed  out  of  the  focus 
of  my  observation  into  their  several 
forms  in  which  they  walk  through  com- 
mon life.  Putting  on  their  opera-cloaks, 
their  paletots,  they  put  on,  for  me,  that 
mark  that  hides  the  inner  life,  and  the 
veil  that  conceals  all  hidden  passions. 

It  is  said  that  there  is,  no  longer,  ro-  • 
mance  in  real  life.  But  the  truth  is 
that  we  live  the  romance  that  former 
ages  told  and  sang.  The  magic  carpet 
of  the  Arabian  tales,  the  mirror  that 
brought  to  view  most  distant  objects, 
have  come  out  of  poetry,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  prosaic  form  of  steam 
locomotive  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

Now-a-days,  everybody  has  traveled 
to  some  distant  land,  has  seen,  with 
everybody's  eyes,  the  charmed  isles 
and  lotos  shores  that  used  to  be  only  in 
books.  In  this  lively,  changing  age 
everybody  is  living  his  own  romacce. 
And  this  is  why  the  romance  of  story 
grows  pale  and  is  thrown  aside.  A 
domestic  sketch  of  everyday  life,  of 
outward  calm  and  simplicity,  soothes 
the  unrest  of  active  life,  and  charms 
more  than  three  volumes  of  wild  inci- 
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d«iit  thai  eatuuit  e^oal  the  e^oifceaieiil 
ti»t  eTejy  lead^is  esAotiiig  ia  hu 
own  dnuna. 

There  wtxe  as  manjr  vomanoeB  in  life 
aioond  me,  that  night;  an  there  were 
peraons  in  the  Uieatre.  I  had  not  mere- 
Ij  learned  that  the  oold  Aurelia  was 
paaaionately  in  love,  that  the  gay  Lilly 
was  hroken-hearted,  that  the  frank 
Aonette  waA  ailly,  and  Angelina  and 
Prank  engaged  hefore  it  was  out.  Be- 
side all  uis,  I  had  learned  the  trials 
and  jojrs  of  many  others  whom  I 
know  only  in  this  way ;  and  I  left  the 
Aeatre  the  last,  afi  I  had  oome  in  the 
£nt. 

The  next  morning  I  returned  to  busi- 
jieas  a£Buis  again.  It  was  a  particularly 
presBiDe  morning.  The  steamer  was 
in.  IhiMd  not  even  tune  to  think  of 
my  last  night*s  experience's.  Only  at 
the  comer  of  a  litreet  I  met  an  ac- 
qnaintanoe,  whose  smiling  faoe  amased 
me.  rknew  that  all  last  evening  his 
mind  had  heen  preoccupied  with  the 
truly  ^critical  state  of  his  affairs,  and  I 
Traa  at  a  loss  how  to  greet  him*  He 
harried  away  from  my  embarrassment 
I  had  more  than  one  pf  these  encoun- 
ters.; but  it  was  not  till  t)ie  labors  of  the 
day  were  over  that  I  understood  how  my 
kaowiedge  of  mankind  had  been  lately 
increased  I  wQnt«  in  the  evenipe,  to  a 
small  party  where  I  knew  I  should  meet 
tbe  Seymours.  I  fell  in  there  with 
AareUa  first.  She  was  as  cold  and  as 
stately  as  ever.  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation  widi  her,  feeling  that  I  could 
toneh  the  key  note  of  her  life.  But 
DO ;  she  was  as  ofaUling  to  me  as  ever ; 
nothing  warmed  her-— nothii^g  elicited 
frcmi  her  the  slightest  spark.  Some- 
times she  looked  at  me  a  little  wonder- 
ingly,  as  if  I  were  talking  in  some  stylo 
unusual  to  me ;  as  if  my  remarks  were, 
in  a  manner,  impertinent;  but,,  in  the 
end,  I  left  her  to  her  icy  coldness. 

As  for  Lilly,  she  appeared  to  the 
world,  in  seneral,  as  gay  as  ever.  I 
fancied  I  detected  a  slight  listlessness 
as  she  accompanied  her  partner  into 
the  dancing-room  for  the  sixth  polka. 
It  was  no  great  help  with  me  in  talking 
to  Annette,  that  I  knew  she  was  a  fool. 
I  won  no  thanks  from  Frank  or  Ange- 
lina when  I  manceuvered  that  they  should 
have  a  little  flirtation  in  the  library. 
For  some  reason  they  were  determined 
that  their  engagement  should  not  be 
apparent,  and  I  was  reproached  after- 
wards by  Frank  for  my  clumsiness,  and 
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rec^ved,  in  return,  no  confidences  to 
make  up  for  the  reproach. 

On  the  whole,  I  passed  a  .disagreea- 
•ble  evening.  I  had  a  feeling  fdl  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
smothered  volcanoes,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the 
vest  of  the  world  in  knowing  all  its  se- 
cret history.  This  became,  at  last,  al- 
most insupportable. 

There  was  no  opera  this  night.  The 
next  day  it  was  announced  that  Made- 
moiselle   would  take  her  accustomed 

place  in  the  performance.  I  went  early 
to  the  theatre,  and  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment»  there  had  been  some  changes 
made  in  the  orchestra ;  the  prompter's 
box  had  been  enlarged,  and  my  newly- 
discovered  niche  bad  been  rendered  in- 
accessible and  almost  jentirely  filled  in ! 
In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  find  some  other 
position  that  might  correspond  to  it.  I 
only  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
oomens  to  the  tiieatre.  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  my  old  position  of  an  out- 
side observer  of  life,  and  see,  quite  un- 
occupied, that  centre  of  all  observation 
which  I  bad  enjoyed  myself  so  much 
two  nights  before ;  over  which  tbe  lead- 
er of  tiie  orchestra  was  unconsciously 
waving  his  baton. 

I  made  some  inquiries  fer  Marie. 
One  day  I  went  down  the  quiet,  se- 
cluded street,  where  they  told  me  she 
lived.  I  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  house.  It  was  very  tantalizing  to 
feel  that  I  had  no  excuse  for  approach- 
ing her.  Of  all  the  figures  that  had 
assembled  around  me  that  night,  hers 
had  remained  the  most  distinct  upon 
my  memory.  For,  through  the  whole, 
she  had  retained  an  outward  beaiing 
which  had  corresponded  with  what  1 
could  see  of  her  inward  self.  Even 
when  she  threw  herself  most  earnestly 
into  her  part,  she  had  scarcely  seemed 
to  lose  herself.  She  had  always  re- 
mained a  simple,  self- devoted  girl. 

I  longed  to  see  more  of  her.  I  want- 
ed to  see  her  in  that  quiet  home. 
While  I  was  wanderine  up  and  down. 
I  abused  the  forms  oF  society  which 
would  make  my  beginning  and  acnuaint- 
anco  with  her  so  difficult.  I  saw  Franz, 
brother  Franz,  the  flute- player,  leave 
the  house.  Scarcely  conscious  of  what 
I  was  doing,  I  went,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  street,  to  the  door  which  was 
open  to  all  comers ;  to  the  house  which 
contained  more  than  one  family.  I 
made  my  way  up  stairs  and  knocked  at 
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a  door  to  which  Franzes  card  was  at- 
tached. 

It  was  opened  hj  Marie.  She  stood 
before  me  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
her  head,  and  a  broom  in  her  hand,  bat 
she  looked,  to  me,  as  beaatifat  as  she 
had  done  behind  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights. Her  simplicity'  was  here  even 
more  fascinating. 

She  held  the  door  partly  open,  while 
I,  to  recover  myself,  asked  for  Franz. 
She  told  me  he  was  gone  out,  bat  woald 
return  soon,  if  I  would  wait  for  him.  i 
was  never  less  anxious  to  see  any  per- 
son than  then  to  see  Franz,  but  I  could 
not  resist  entering  the  room,  and  this, 
in  spite  of  the  apologetic  air  of  Marie. 
The  room  looked  as  neat  as  I  had  ima- 

S*Qed  it,  seeing  it  from  the  mirror  of 
arie's  mind.  I  should  say  it  scarcely 
needed  that  broom  which  still  remained 
ej^ctantly  in  Marie's  hand.  A  piano, 
sptder-legffed,  in  the  number  and  thin- 
ness of  these  supports,  stood  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  weighed  down  with 
classic-looking  music.  A  bouquet,  that 
had  been  given  by  the  hand  of  the 
prima  donna  to  Marie,  stood  upon  the 
piano.        • 

Otherwise  it  was  a  common  enough 
looking  room.  Some  remark  being  ne- 
cessary, I  inquired  of  Franz's  health, 
and  hoped  he  was  not  wearing  himself 
out  with  hard  work;  I  had  seen  him 
regularly  at  the  opera.  Marie  encour- 
ag^  me  with  reeard  to  her  brother's 
health,  and  still,  &e  opera  even  did  not 
serve  to  open  a  conversation  with  Marie. 

Then,  indeed,  did  I  wish  that  I  was 
the  hero  of  a  novel.  I  might  have  told 
hor  I  was  writing  an  opera,  and  have 
asked  her  to  study  for  its  heroine.  I 
might  have  retired,  and  sent  her,  di- 
rectly and  mysteriously,  a  grand  piano 
of  the  very  erandest  scale.  Or,  I  might 
have  asked  her  to  sit  down  to  that  old- 


fashioned  instrument,  and  have  asked 
her  to  let  me  hear  her  sing,  for  mj 
nieces  were  in  need  of  a  new  teacher. 
I  might  have  engitfed  Franz,  with 
promise  of  a  high  sabry,  to  write  me 
the  music  of  songs,  or  a  new  sonata. 
But  I  had  neither  the  salary  nor  the 
nieces.  I  had  not  even  an  excuse  for 
standing  there.  It  was  very  foolish  of 
me,  but  I  could  not  help  faeling  that  it 
was  exceedingly  impertinent  of  me  to 
be  there. 

Instead  of  informing  Marie  that  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  her,  that  I 
had  shared  every  emotion  of  her  8oal« 
on  the  exciting  opera  night,  I  stated 
that  I  would  call  again  upon  brother 
Franz.  I  regretted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  not  my  card,  and  left  the 
room  with  a  courteous  bow  of  dismissal 
from  Marie. 

I  have  walked  that  way  very  often. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  seen  Marie  at  the 
window,  when  she  has  not  seen  me. 
But  I  have  not  attempted  to  visit  her 
again.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  me,  then, 
to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  her,  when 
she  does  not  have  a  simuar  one  sympa- 
thetic with  me  ?  She  has  not  sung  ia 
public  of  late,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  why  she  has  not 

My  friends  are  fond  of  asking  me 
why  I,  every  night,  sit  in  a  different 
place  at  the  theatre ;  and  why  I  have 
such  a  fancy  for  a  seat  in  the  midst  of 
the  trumpets  of  the  orchestra,  and  di- 
re ctiy  under  the  leader.  I  am  striving 
to  make  new  acoustic  discoveries. 

But  I  dare  not  state  in  what  theatre 
it  is  that  my  point  of  observation  can 
be  found,  nor  ask  of  the  management 
to  make  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  orchestra,  lest  some  night  I  should 
be  observed,  and  expose  a&  the  secrets 
of  my  breast  to  a  less  confidential  eb- 
server. 
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OF  an  tbe  dainty  booktings  of  the 
jear,  oertainlv,  *'  The  Angel  in  the 
House"  is  the  daintiest  It  is  dainty 
in  conception,  in  execution,  in  print, 
and  in  j^aper.  It  has  had  a  large  sale 
on  this  Bide  of  the  water,  and  has  been 
very  much  more  popular  with  us  than 
at  home  in  England.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
haTe  been  scarcely  distinguished  there 
from  the  great  mass  of  poetry  publish- 
ed during  the  year.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  funny  poem ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  a  very  grave  scope  and  treatment. 
But  it  is  certunly  the  most  genuine 
pastoral-comical  effusion  we  have  ever 
read.  We  do  not  mean  this  unkindly. 
There  are  very  sweet  things  in  the  vol- 
ume, very  prettily  said.  But  the  author 
so  soberly  treats  a  conceit  as  a  thought, 
and  so  seriously  elaborates  the  purest 
prose,  apparently  supposing  that  the 
rhyme  makes  it  poetry,  and  with  such 
solemn  pomp  conducts  the  reader  to 
each  part  or  canto  uf  the  poem  through 
little  passages  of  verse,  sonorously  ki- 
beled  *'The  Accompaniments,**. '' The 
Sentences,''  that  the  impression,  at  last, 
is  entirely  ludicrous,  when  the  same 
thmg  is  so  carefully  observed  in  the 
affected  quaintness  of  the  typography 
in  the  English  edition.  The  typogra- 
phy, indeed,  seems  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  poem. 

**  The  Angel  in  the  House**  has  been 
extravagantly  praised,  and  extensively 
read,  ft  demands  some  attention,  for 
these  reasons,  from  a  magazine  which 
comments  upon  current  literature. 
The  story  is  perfectly  simple.  Yaughan, 
a  young  English  country  clergyman, 
of  the  present  day,  has  won  laurels  at 
college,  and  is  anxious  to  do  some  lite- 
rary labor  worthy  his  powers.  He  re- 
solves to  write  a  poem  upon  wedded 
love,  with  his  wife  tor  the  central  figure, 
and  present  it,  book  by  book,  to  his 
wife,  as  it  is  written,  upon  the  anniver; 
sary  of  their  wedding-day.  The  pres- 
ent poem,  of  some  two  hundred  pages, 
is,  merefore,  only  the  commencement 
of  the  great  work,  and  is  entitled  *'  The 


Betrothal.**  The  publishers  promise  us« 
in  due  season,  *'The  Espousal,**  and 
the  other  ffreat  events  of  connubial  love 
will  doubtless  follow,  with  proper  *' Sen- 
tences*' and  **  Accompaniments,*'  even, 
perhaps,  unto  the  baptism  of  the  great 
grand-children,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  coral  rattle  of  the  ultimate  genera- 
tions of  the  house  of  Yaughan. 

Having  settled  the  plan  of  his  great 
work,  Yaughan  begins  and  tells  the  story 
of  his  wooing,  with  many  hitches  and 
pauses,  by  way  of  **  accompaniments.** 
Thus  we  have,  first,  the  •*  Prologue," 
in  which  the  plan  is  unfolded ;  then  the 
first  division  of  the  first  part  of  the 
whole  great  work,  ♦*  The  Cathedral 
Close;**  then  comes  **The  Accoinpa* 
niments,"  No.  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  then  **  The 
Sentences,"  in  three  stanasas ;  then  we 
emerge  upon  the  story,  headed,  **  The 
Betrothal,  Idyl  I.,  The  Cathedral  Ck)se," 
and  the  tale  commences.  The  Dean  of 
Sarum  (the  poet's  name  for  Salisbury) 
has  three  daughters,  Mary,  Mildredi 
and  Honoria,  whom  Yaughan  has  for- 
merly known,  and  now  returns  to  see  aa 
old  companions.  He  finds  them  charm- 
ing English  girls;  falls  in  love  with 
JEIonoria,  and  is  engaged  to  her  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

The  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the 
fidelity  of  its  pictures,  and  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  the  little  daily  events  of  English 
country  life.  The  secret  of  its  success  is, 
undoubtedly,  its  simplicity;  the  com- 
monplace mcidents  of  familiar  experi- 
ence quietly  treated.  It  is  a  periectly 
well-bred  book,  saving  its  affbctations. 
It  behaves  as  a  well  regulated  English 
poem  ought  to  behave,  witiiout  any  at- 
tempt at  scenes.  The  public  has  been 
so  weary  of  what  it  considers  poets  in 
the  fine  frenzy,  that  it  hails  with  relief 
this  guest,  who  enters  like  a  smugly- 
shaved,  placid  dean  or  curate,  in  re- 
spectable black  coat  and  white  cravat, 
and  with  no  kind  of  extravagance  of 
•mind  or  conduct.  The  poor  publib 
mind  pleads  that  the  evanescent  and 
corruscating    Tennyson,    the    vague 
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Browning,  with  Ids  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling,  Philip  James  Bailejr,  and 
Dobell,  and  a  host  more  of  mere  mys- 
tM»,  and  Kingsley,  with  his  very  disa- 
greeable trumpet  ^1,  have  so  bewilder- 
ed it,  Ihat  this  pnrlioff  ^tcy,  these  mild 
pictures  of  a  port-drinking  deao^  of 
middle  age,  and  the  wooing  of  a  calm 
eoontrj  curate,  are  entirely  refreshing. 

And  we,  too,  should  belie  our  own 
feelings,  if  we  denied  to  thb  little 
poem  a  ^reat  .deal  of  tenderness 
tad  probability.  The  picture  of  an 
amiable  English  country  life,  of  a 
well-read  young  clergyman  and  three 
loTely  daughters,  of  a  well-to-do  dean* 
liTiag  in  a  charming  home,  overgrown 
with  vines  and  sweet-smelling  flowers* 
and  with  green  lanes  winding  about,  and 
with  all  the  accessories  of  the  character- 
istic Eng^h  landscape — this  is  surely  a 
pleasant  picture.  And  the  feelings  of 
a  sensitive  gentleman  in  love  with  a 
refined  younr  lady,  courteously  court- 
ing her,  and  calmly  arranging  little 
oeremouial  details  with  her  worthy  pa- 
rent, the  dean,  over  the  after  dinner 
flass  of  wine— this  is  all  thoroughly 
Inglish,  and  very  well  done.  But,  we 
cannot  help  it,  it  is  all  thoroughly  droll, 
and  we  cannot  speak  seriously  of  the 
poem  for  five  minntes. 

The  poet,  who  is  understood  to  be 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  the  author  of* 
other  volumes  of  verse,  has  a  cardinal 
defect  in  his  philosophy  of  poetry,  and 
that  vitiates  the  whole  work.  It  is  very 
.true  that  art  deals  with  actual  nature, 
hut  very  untrue  that  every  detail  of  ac- 
tual nature  is  poetic.  The  **  common 
tfain^  that  round  us  lie,"  are  only 
poetic  when  they  are  seen  by  a  poet. 
Vaughan  is  not  a  poet  He  feels  the 
beauty  of  the  tranquil  life  in  which  his 
lot  is  cast ;  but  to  perceive  that  a  morn- 
ing call  on  a  summer  morning  is  poetic, 
and  so  to  describe  it  that  it  shall  become 
poetrjr,  are  two  very  different  things. 

This  is  the  Pre-Baphaelite  mistake 
developed  in  poetry.  You  do  not  ne- 
oessaruy  make  a  tree  a  work  of  art,  be- 
cause you  carefully  imitate  it  to  the 
least  reticulation  of  the  leaf ;  and  you 
liave  not  written  a  poem  merely  be- 
cause ^ou  have  set  the  breakfast,  and 
the  dnve,  and  the  going  to  church, 
into  rh^e  and  measure.  Nor  is  this 
done  with  melody  iu  *•  The  Angel  in 
the  House."  It  is  hard,  unfluent,  and 
unmusical.  It  is  a  deliberate  perpe- 
*on  of  verae,  yet,  always  with  the 


local  English  truth,  and  gentle  pu- 
rity of  sentiment.  Our  first  quotation 
shall  be  the  very  opening  lines  of  the 
poem,  in,  which  Vaughan  speaks  a« 
modestly  of  his  own  genius  as  poets 
are  wont  to  speak  upon  eommeneing 
their  great  works. 

" *Mine  is  no  wiiufed  hone  to  min 
'  The  reffioQ  of  the  tpheral  ebunet 

*  Ho  does  out  drag  a  rumbling  wain, 

*Cheer'd  bv  the  silver  bdb  of  rhyine: 
'And  if,  at  Fame's  bewitching' note, 

*  My  homely  Pegasos  pricks  an  ear, 

*  Hie  world's  cart-coUar  nugs  his  throat, 

*  And  he's  too  wise  to  kick  or  rear.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
lines  that  follow.  They  are  both  awk- 
ward and^  obscure.  Vaughan  has  lust 
told  his  wife  that  he  has  found  a  subject 
for  his  poem : 

*<TheB  she:  <  What  is  it,  Dear?  The  LUe 

*  Of  Arthur,  or  Jerusalem's  Fall? ' 

*  Neither :  your  gentle  self,  my  wife, 

*  Yonneif,  ana  iove  that's  all  ia  aU. 
'And  if  I  faithfully  proclaim 

'  Of  these  the  exceeding  worthineea, 

*  Surely,  the  sweetest  wreath  of  Fame 

'  Shall,  to  your  hope,  my  brows  carets.' " 

This  is  firctd  into  rhyme :  and  what 
follows-  is  surely  pure  prose,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  it  rhymes. 

''  The  Dean  tatk'd  little,  but  look'd  on, 

Of  three  such  daughters  justly  vain : 
What  letters  they  had  had  from  Bonn  1 

Said  Mildred ;  and  I  told  again 
How  the  Bonn  boys  besieged  the  house. 

In  fury  metaphysical^ 
Because  I'd  proved  thetr  Doctor  Strauss 

A  myth,  and  not  a  man  at  alL 
By  Honor  I  was  kindly  task'd 

To  explain  my  never  coming  doWn, 
Twixt  terms,  from  Cambridge ;  Mary  ask'd 

Were  Kant  and  Goethe  yet  outgrown? 
And,  pleased,  we  talk'd  the  old  days  o'er ; 

And,  parting,  I  for  ploaaure  sigh'd. 
To  be  there  as  a  friend,  (since  more,} 

Soea'd  then,  seems  stiU,  excuse  for  pride.** 


"  ItesUoss  and  sick  of  long  exUe 

From  those  sweet  friends,  I  rode  to  see 
Tbo  church-repairs  ;  and,  after  awhile. 

Waylaying  the  Dean,  was  ask'd  to  tea. 
They  mtroduoed  the  cousin  Fred 

I'd  heard  of.  Honor's  favorite ;  graven 
Dork,  handsome,  bluff,  bat  gently  bred, 

And  with  an  air  of  the  salt  wave. 
He  stared,  and  gave  his  hand,  and  I 

Stared  tooi  then  doun'd  we  smiles,  the 
ahrouds 
Of  ire,  best  hid  while  she  was  by, 

A  sweet  moon  'twixt  her  lighted  elouds." 

"  Whether  this  Cousin  was  the  eanse 
I  know  not,  but  I  eeem'd  to  see, 

The  first  time  then,  how  fair  she  was. 
How  much  the  fairest  of  the  three. 

Each  stopp'd  to  let  the  other  go; 
But  he,  oeing  time-bound,  rose  the  ilnt. 
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Stay'd  he  in  Saram  lon^  ?    If  so 

I  hoped  to  see  him  at  the  Hurst. 
Ko :  he  had  call'd  hero,  on  his  way 

To  Portsmoath,  where  the  Arrogant. 
His  ship,  was ;  and  shoald  leave  next  day, 

For  (wo  years'  craise  in  the  Levant. 
I  Wttkii'd  her  faee,  saspecting  germs 

Of  love :  her  farewell  show'd  me  plain 
She  loved,  on  the  mi^estio  terms 

That  she  shoald  not  bo  loved  agtun." 


"  A  voice,  the  sweeter  for  the  grace 

Of  suddenness,  while  thns  I  dream'd,    ■ 
'Good-morning!'  said  or  sang.    Her  face 

The  mirror  of  the  morning  seem'd. 
Her  sisters  in  the  garden  wuk'd. 

And  would  I  come  7    Across  the  Hall 
She  took  me ;  and  we  laugh'd  and  talk'd 

About  the  i'lower-show,  and  the  ball. 
Their  pinks  had  won  a  spade  for  prize ; 

But  that  was  gallantly  withdrawn 
Pot  'Jones  on  Wiltshire  Butterflies :' 

How  rude !    And  so  we  paced  the  lawn, 
Close^ut,  and,  with  geranmm-plots, 

A  rival  glow  of  green  and  red ; 
Then  counted  sixty  apricots 

Ob  one  small  tree.    The  sweet  hour  aped ; 
And  I  rode  slow  'tward  home,  my  breast 

A  load  of  jov  and  tender  care : 
And  this  delignt,  which  life  oppress'd, 

To  fixed  auns  grew,  that  ask'd  for  pniy'r : 
And  I  reaeh'd  home,  where,  whip  in  hand 

And  soil'd  banknotes  all  ready,  stood 
The  Farmer  who  farm'd  all  my  land, 

Except  the  UtUe  Park  and  Wood. 
And,  with  the  aoeustom-d  oompUment 

Of  talk,  and  beef,  and  firothing  beer, 
I,  my  own  steward,  took  my  rent. 

Tluree  hondnd  pounds  for  half  ^  year : 
Our  witnesses  the  Maid  and  Groom, 

We  su^'d  the  lease  for  seven  years  more, 
And  bade  Gtood-day.    Then  to  my  room 

I  went,  and  olosed  and  lock'd  the  door. 
And  east  myself  down  on  ray  bed, 

And  there,  with  many  a  bhsaful  tear, 
I  vow'd  to  love  and  pray'd  to  wod 

The  Kaiden  who  had  grown  so  dear ;" 

*' The  Ladies  rosei    I  held  the  door, 

And  sigfa'd,  as  her  departing  grace 
Assured  me  that  she  always  wore 

A  heart  as  happy  as  her  face;         ^ 
And,  Jealous  of  tne  winds  that  blew, 

I  dreaded,  o'er  the  tasteless  wino, 
What  fortune  momently  might  do 

To  hurt  the  hope  that  she'd  be  mine. 
Towards  my  mark  the  Dean's  talk  set ; 

He  praised  my  » Notes  on  Abury.' 
Read  when  the  Association  met 

At  Samm ;  he  was  gtad  to  see 
I  had  not  stopp'd,  as  some  men  had, 

At  Wrangler  and  Prize  Poet ;  last, 
He  hoped  the  business  was  nut  bad 

I  come  about :  then  the  wine  pass'd. 
A  full  glass  prefaced  my  reply ; 

I  loved  hie  daughter,  Honor;  he  knew 
My  estate  and  prospects:  might  1  try 

To  win  her  7    In  his  eyes  tears  grew. 
He  thought  'twas  that    I  might :  he  gave 

His  true  consent,  if  I  could  get 
Her  love.    A  dear,  good  Girl !  she'd  have 

Onlv  three  thousuid  pounds  as  yet : 
Mgre  bv-and-by.    Yes,  his  goodwill 

Shoald  go  with  me :  he  would  not  star : 


He  and  my  father  ia  old  tfaie  sfiU 

Wieh'd  I  should  one  day  marry  har ; 
But  God  so  seldom  lets  us  take 

The  road  we  think  our  best,  when  it  Imi 
In  steps  that  either  mar  or  Make 

Or  alter  others'  destinies, 
That,  though  his  blessing  and  his  jirayer 

Had  help'd,  should  help,  my  suit,  yet  ho 
Left  all  to  me,  his  passive  share 

Consent  and  opportunity. 
My  chance,  he  heated,  was  good :  I'd  won 

Borne  name  already ;  friends  and  plao*    • 
Appeor'd  within  my  reach ;  but  none 

Her  mind  and  manners  would  not  grace. 
Girls  love  to  see  the  men  in  whom 

They  invest  their  vanities  admired  -. 
Besides,  where  goodness  is,  there  room 

For  good  to  work  will  be  desired." 

Is  there  any  thing  in  Hood  more  comic- 
al than  all  this  ?  It  is  rhyme ;  but  it 
is  not  flaent  rhyme.  Is  it  poetry  ?  It 
certainly  is  not  spasmodic,  nor  obscare ; 
bnt  is  it  any  more  poetry  than  such  as 
this? 

"  *  I'm  sleepy  how,'  he  yawned,  and  aaid. 
And  vawning  ever  more  and  more, 
He  said, '  tis  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  lock  the  door. '  ** 

Bnt  the  after  dinner  interriew  with  the 
dean  is  the  best.  It  is  nndoabtedly  from 
nature.  It  is  redolent  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  is  the  *'old  narticttlar"  and 
the  crusted  port  view  oi  the  paision  of 
love.  The  tender  young  Yaudian,  by 
the  most  crafty  and  subtle  stroke  of  in- 
troducing his  farmer  with  soiled  bank- 
notes, to  pay  his  half  yearly  rent  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  had  already  let 
us  into  the  secret  tliat  he  had  an  income 
of  six  hundred  a  year,  unincumbered,  we 
may  be  sure,  for  this  veracious  bard 
would  surely  have  given  us  a  strophe  or 
two,  to  recount  the  details  of  mortgages, 
and  oUier  liabilities,  had  any  such  been 
in  the  case.  He  is  a  sly  fox,  yonng 
Yauehan,  with  his  three  college  honors, 
and  his  ''  Notes  on  Abury."  Is  he  not 
a  man  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  can  poets, 
even,  cut  the  butcher  with  impunity  7 
He  falls  in  love  with  Honoria,  counts  up 
his  bills  receivable,  makes  a  note  of 
them  in  our  hearing,  and  then  goes  to 
dine  at  the  Close.  He  knows  what  the 
dean's  question  will  be.  He  is  faHy 
prepared  to  answer — **  Young  man  2 
what  are  your  prospects?"  **  Here, 
reverend  and  dear  sir,  this  lease  for 
seven  years,  in  semi-aonual  payments 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  witness  my 
maid  and  groom.**  No  poetry  was  ever 
closer  to  fact  than  this.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  fact  or  treatment,  that  makes 
poetry?     The  author  of  *' Notes  on 
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Abury*'  might  have  shortened  the  whole 
matter  thus : 

**  Six  hundred  ponnds  a  year  I  had ;" 
I  told  the  aean :  he  sipped,  nor  sighed, 
Bat  said,  "  Dear  sir,  I'm  very  glad, 
The  dear,  good  girl  shall  be  year  bride." 

We  are  striotly  following  Yanghan's 
advice,  given  in  the  fourth  part  of  the 
^*  AoGompaniments"  to  the  first  part  of 
the  first  division  of  the  poem.  It  is 
headed,  aptly,  **  The  Poet's  Hamiii- 
tj:" 

"  Nor  vene,  nor  art,  nor  plot,  nor  plan, 

Nor  aught  of  mine  here's  worth  a  toy : 
Quit  praise  and  blame,  and,  if  von  can. 

Do,  Criiic,  for  the  nonce,  enjoy. 
Moving  bat  as  the  feelings  move, 

I  ran,  or  loiter  with  defight. 
Or  stop  to  mark  where  gentle  Loto 

Persaades  the  soul  from  height  to  height 
Yet,  know^  that,  though  my  words  are  gay 

As  David's  dance,  which  Michal  scorn'd. 
If  rightly  you  peruse  the  Lay, 

Yon  soul  be  sweetly  helpVl  and  warn'd." 

We  are  enjoying,  and  we  are  certainly 
warned ;  but  the  humility  we  do  not  dis- 
cern, either  in  these  lines,  or  in  all  the 
others.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Vaughan  thought  he  had  made 
a  very  pretty  poem — and  so  he  had; 
••  The  Angel  in  the  House"  is  a  very 
pretty  poem,  indeed;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  cultivated 
country  curates  could  make  a  similar 
present  to  their  wives,  on  each  happy 
nuptial  anniversary.  The  only  mistake 
is  in  presenting  it  to  the  public.  The 
description  of  private  incidents,  as  such, 
is  of  no  public  interest.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  illuminated  by  universal  feel- 
ings and  thoughts,  that  their  history 
becomes  literature.  Has  Mr.  Vaughan, 
in  all  his  reading,  never  read  Dante's 
"  Vita  Nuova,''  or  "  Petrarch,''  or  Mrs. 
Browning's  •*  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese," or  ♦♦  In  Memoriam"  ?  That 
is  the  way  in  which  the  master-passion 
of  an  individual  becomes  literature,  and 
a  precious  treasure  to  the  world.  His 
grocery  bill  and  his  wife's  income  are 
unimportant  and  impertinent ;  nor  does 
the  incessant  mention  of  trivial  details 
make  the  story  more  real. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust  to  the 
reader,  who  has  not  seen  the  poem,  to 
leave  him  to  suppose  that  there  are  no 
better  things  in  it  than  we  have  quoted. 
It  is  all  afiected ;  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  a  kind  of  pretty  innocence  and  gentle 
emotion.  Here  is,  perhops,  the  truest 
poetry  in  the  book. 


**  When  ripon'd  time  and  chasten'd  will 

Have  stretoh'd  and  tuned  for  love's  ao- 
oords 
The  five-stringed  lyre  of  life,  until 

It  vibratos  with  the  wind  of  words ; 
And  ♦  Woman/  *Lady,'  •  She.'  and '  Her' 

Are  names  for  perfect  Good  and  Fair, 
And  unknown  maidens,  talk'd  of,  stir 

His  thoughts  with  reverential  care ; 
He  meets,  by  heavenly  chance  express. 

His  destined  wife :  some  hidden  hana 
Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 

Which  others  cannot  understand. 
No  songs  of  love,  no  summer  dreams 

Did  e'er  his  longing  fancy  fire 
With  vision  like  to  this:  she  seems 

In  all  things  better  than  desire. 
Hie  merits  in  her  presence  grow. 

To  match  th«  promise  in  her  eves, 
And  round  her  happy  footsteps  plow 

The  authentic  airs  of  Paradise. 
For  love  of  her  he  cannot  sleep ; 

Her  beauty  haunts  him  all  the  night : 
It  melts  his  heart,  it  makes  him  weep 

For  wonder,  worship,  and  delight^ 

But  this  is  only  a  swallow  flight  of 
verse.  It  skims  along  the  ground,  and 
never  soars.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  thoae 
inscrutable  performances, 

''THE    SENTENCES. 


"  Fractions  indefinitely  small 
Of  interests  infinitely  great. 
Count  in  Love's  learned  wit  for  all, 
And  have  the  dignity  of  fiste. 

2. 
**  Not  to  unveil  before  the  gase 
Of  an  imperfect  sympathy. 
In  aught  we  are,  is  the  sweet  praise 
And  the  main  sum  of  modesty. 

3. 
'*  Love  blabb'd  of  is  a  great  decline ; 
A  careless  word  unsanctions  sense ; 
But  he  who  casts  heaven's  truth  to  swine 
Consummates  all  incontinence." 

This  is  an  unnecessary  mouthing  of 
a  very  simple  fact,  and,  with  a  seemine 
smoothness,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
melody. 

The  opening  of  the  story  is  sweet, 
and  brings  the  modern  Engush  country 
home  pleasantly  to  mind : 


"  Once  more  I  came  to  Sarum  Close, 

With  joy  half  memory  half  desire. 
And  breathed  the  sunny  wind  that  rose 

And  blew  the  shadows  o'er  the  Spire, 
And  toss'd  (he  lilac's  scented  plumes. 

And  Bway'd  the  chestnut's  thousand  conss. 
And  fill'd  my  nostrils  with  perfumes. 

And  shaped  the  clouds  in  waifs  and  Eones, 
And  wafted  down  the  serious  strain 

Of  Sarum  bells,  when,  true  to  time, 
I  reach'd  the  Dean's  with  heart  and  brain 

That  trembled  to  the  trembling  chime. 
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*<  Twvs  half  my  home  six  yean  airo : 

Tbe  SUE  yoin  had  not  alter'd  u: 
IM-brick  and  ashlar,  long  and  low, 

With  dormera  and  with  oriels  Ut; 
Geranium,  Ijohnis,  ruse  array'd 

The  windows^  all  wide  open  thrown ; 
And  tome  one  in  the  Study  play'd 

The  Wedding-March  of  Mendelssohn. 
And  tiiere  it  was  I  last  took  leave : 

Twas  Christmas:  I  remember'd  now 
The  cruel  (prls,  who  feign'd  to  grieve, 

Took  all  the  Christmas  down;  and  how 
The  laurel  into  blazes  woke 

The  fire,  lighting  the  large,  low  room, 
A  dim,  rich  lustre  of  old  oak 

And  crimson  velvet's  glowing  gloom." 

These  extracts  furlv  present  the 
claims  of  "  The  Angel  m  the  House.'* 
It,  certainly,  has  none  of  the  faults  of 
obsooritj  and  torgiditj  that  are  urged 
against  most  recent  poems ;  but  then, 
it  has  none  of  their  yirtnes,  none  of  their 
subtle  thought,  rich  imagination,  and 
stately  or  tender  music.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  never  sinks  below  prose, 
jet,  on  the  other,  it  never  rises  into 
poetry.  It  wants  entireljr  the  poetic 
aura,  that  indescribable  quality,  which  no 
praise  enhances  and  no  blame  destroys. 
We  call  that  quality  genius,  or  inspira- 
tion ;  but  these  words  explain  nothing. 
The  poetry  of  a  poem  always  remains 
as  indescribable  as  the  tone  of  a  picture. 
It  is  the  singing  quality  in  it.  It  is 
that  which  makes  toe  bald  facts  poedo. 
It  is  that  which  makes  Wordsworth's 
**  Lucy  Gray'*  a  poem,  and  refuses  the 
name  to  Dr.  Darwin's  **  Botanic  Gar- 
den.*' Since  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
deals  more  with  common  life  than  any 
other  famous  English  poet,  and  we  quote, 
fipom  his  last  volume,  a  passage,  which 
shows  how  true  poets  treat  the  familiar 
&cts  of  to-day.  It  is  from  **  The  Brook, 
an  Id^l,**  ana  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
idyls  m  literature.  Mark  how  plam  the 
fact,  and  how  pure  the  poetry : 

'*  My  dearest  brother,  ]£dmund,  sleeps 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic 

spire. 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  BrnneUeschi :  Bleeps  in  peace ;  and  he, 
Poor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 
Bemains  the  bAe  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 
I  scraped  Uie  lichen  from  it :  Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas, 
Far-off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars, 
And  breathes  in  converse  seasons.  All  are 


William  Allingham  is  a  name  that  we 
have  been  wont  to  associate  with  that 
of  Coventry  Patmore  and  a  certain  Mr. 
Edmund  Beade,  who  statedly  publishes 


poems  in  Enj^and,  which  rarely  survive 
to  reach  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this  association  of  names, 
except  the  fact  that  all  of  the  gentlemen 
have  published  various  volumes,  which 
seem  to  be  better  than  *^  the  poetry  of 
the  million,"  and  yet  not  good  enough 
to  give  the  authors  rank  as  acknow- 
ledged poets. 

Mr.  Allinfi^am*s  present  volume 
consists  partly  of  revised  and  partly 
of  new  poems.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  preface,  he  alludes  to  a  volume 
**now  withdrawn/'  and,  at  the  close, 
speaks  of  ^*  future  pages  that  ma^  bet- 
ter deserve'*  the  perusal  of  his  fnends. 
This  volume  may,  therefore,  not  improp- 
erly be  regarded  as  a  fincer  thrust  m 
the  world's  button-hole,  to  hold  its  atten- 
tion, until  that  attention  shall  be  com- 
manded by  a  greater  interest.  Mr. 
Allingham  is  an  Irishman,  and  we  learn 
from  his  preface  that  five  of  the  songs 
have  had  an  Irish  circulation,  **  as  ha'- 
penn^r  ballads,"  and  they  are  so  good 
that  we  are  sure  the  world  will  willingly 
wait  while  he  sings,  andi  easily  believe 
that  he  who  sings  so  well  now,  will  sing 
no  worse,  by-and-by.  There  is  so 
much  genuine  music  in  this  volume,  so 
much  pathos,  such  a  sparkling  fancy, 
flowing  to  such  a  dancing  rhythm,  a 
poetic  sensitiveness  so  true  and  tender, 
that,  although  we  cannot  suppose  Mr. 
Allingham  will  ever  be  a  great  poet,  he 
will,  certainly,  always  be  a  very  plea- 
sant minstrel,  so  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  the  themes  that  especially 
suit  his  talent  His  fancy  is  very  af- 
fluent His  ear  is  very  true.  He  is 
essentially  a  songor  balkd  writer,. as  we 
hope  our  readers  will  be  convinced  by 
what  we  shall  quoter 

«<THB  FAIBIE8. 
*<▲  itvassRr'  SONG. 

**  Up  the  airv  mountain, 

Down  tne  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  ffo  a-hunting 

For  fear  orlittle  men ; 
Wee  folk,  gpod  folk, 

Troopinff  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  rea  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather. 

*'  Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  jrellow  tide-foam ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

AU  night  awake. 


u 
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"  High  on  fhe  hilltop 

TheoM  kinffrits: 
He  18  DOW  80  old  and  |p«7 

He'8  n\^h  lotit  hia  wits. 
With  a  bridfire  of  ^hiie  mUi 

ColambkiU  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  joanieya 

From  Slieveleafue  to  Bosses ; 
Or  giAng  ap  with  mnsio 

On  cold  atarry  nights, 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

"  They  stole  Utile  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow, 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep, 

Bat  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lakes, 
On  a  bied  of  flag-leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 

**  By  the  craggy  hill-side. 

Through  me  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thom-troes 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite. 
He  shall  find  the  tbornios  set 

In  his  bed  a(  night 

**  Upthe  airy  mountun, 

Down  tne  rushy  glen. 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather." 

"LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY. 

"  Oh,  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  it's  you  I  love 

the  best! 
If  fifty  girls  were  round  you,  I'd  hardly  see 

the  rest. 
Be  what  it  ma,y  the  time  of  day,  the  plaee 

be  where  it  will. 
Sweet  looks  of  Mary  Donnelly,  they  bloom 

before  me  still. 

'*  Her  eyes  fike  sioantaia  water  that  s  flowing 

on  a  rock. 
How  clear  they  are,  how  dark  they  are !  and 

they  give  me  many  a  shock. 
Bed  rowans  warm  in  sunshino,  and  wotted 

with  a  show'r. 
Could  ne'er  express  the  channing  lip  that 

hae  me  in  \is  pow'r. 

**  Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eye- 
brows lifted  ap. 

Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth 
like  a  china  cup. 

Her  hair's  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty 
and  so  fine ; 

It's  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  ga- 
thered in  a  twine. 

"The  dance  o'  last  Whit- Monday  night  ex- 
ceeded all  before, 
No  pretty  girl  for  miles  about  was  faussing 
from  the  noorj 


But  Mary  kept  the  bdlt  of  love,  and  O  but 

she  was  gay  1 
She  danced  a  jig,  she  song  a  80Bg,  that  took 

my  heart  away. 

"  When  she  Mood  up  lor  danomg,  her  steps 

were  so  complete. 
The  music  nearly  kill'd  itself,  to  listen  to 

her  feet* 
The  fiddler  mcNnn'd  his  blindness,  he  heard 

her  so  much  prused, 
But  bless'd  himself  he  wasn't  deaf  when  once 

her  voice  sho  raised. 

"  And  evennore  Tm  whistling  or  Ulting  what 

you  sunfif. 
Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  name 

beside  my  tongue ; 
But  you've  as  many  sweethearts  as  ywi'd 

count  on  both  vour  hands, 
And  for  myself  there's  not  a  thumb  or  little' 

finger  stands. 

''Oh,  yon're  the  flower  o'  womaakind   in 

country  or  in  town : 
The  higher  i  exalt  you,  the  lower  I'm  eaat 

down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way, 

and  see  your  beauty  bright. 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  I'd  own  St  was  but 

right  • 

"  O  might  we  live  together  In  lofty  palace 

Where  joyful  mxum  riaes,  and  where  scarlet 

cartama  fall ! 
O  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  medn 

and  small; 
With  sods  of  mm  the  only  rooi,  and  mnd 

the  only  waul 

"  O  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty's  my 

distress;  - 
It's  far  too  beanteona  ta  be  aiine,  but  111 

never  wish  it  less. 
The  prondeat  plaoe  would  fit  yoni*  ihce,  and 

I  am  poor  and  low ; 
But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wherever 

yon  may  go ! 

••The  GirPg  Lamentation,"  ••The 
Maidtf  of  Elden  Mere,"  and  others  we 
would  gladly  quote.  Such  fancies  as 
these  are  not  unoommon  in  the  book  : 

"  Wild  Bose !  delicately  flashing 
All  the  border  of  the  dale; 
Art  thou  like  a  pale  cheek  blushing, 
Or  a  red  cheek  tuniing  pale  1" 

and  again: 

"  Shadows  which  are  not  of  sadness. 
Touch  her  eyes  and  brow  above, 
As  pale  wild  roses  dre^in  of  redness, 
Dreams  her  innocent  heart  of  lore." 

*•  The  Music-Master*'  is  an  old  stofj, 
not  very  well  told. 

Hereafter,  we  shall  not  associate  Mr. 
Allingham's  name  with  Mr.  Edmnnd 
Beade's,  but  with  the  sparkling  raeiness 
and  variety  of  a  true  Irish  nature,  quick 
in  poetic  sympathy^,  md  melodious  in 
its  expression. 
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Thomas  Bnobaaan  Bead  is  one  of 
the  Tovnger  band  of  Amerioaa  poets,  to 
which  Bayard  Taylor,  George  H.  Bo- 
ker,  and  Richard  H.  Stoddard  belong* 
Mi,  Coventry  Patmoie,  whose  last  poem 
we  have  jost  been  oonsideiing,  said,  two 
or  three  yeerB  ago,  in  the  North  British 
Review,  that  he  oonadered  Mr.  Read 
the  most  promising  of  the  txansatlantio 
poets.  SiQoe  that  time,  Mr.  Bead  has 
proceeded  to  fulfill  the  promise,  by  two 
woriLB,  "  The  New  Pastoral**  and  •*  The 
Hooae  by  the  8ea,"  recently  published. 
Of  the  *'  New  Pastoral,"  we  expressed 
our  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  truthful  description,  in 
bfauk  vefse,  of  life  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
Taoia,  miietly  and  simply  written.  That 
is  alL  It  eaanot,  in  any  sense,  be  called 
a  poem,  except  in  form*  It  was  read 
by  aUv  whose  duty  or  pleasure  it  is  to 
keep  themselves  conversant  with  Ame- 
rican literature  and  its  progress;  but 
it  camot  be  justly  said  to  have  made  any 
impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Be- 
yond the  class  of  readers  we  have 
named,  and  a  clique  of  personal  friends 
snd  admirers,  am  the  critics  by  pro- 
lession«  Mr.  Bead's  name  is  prpbably 
very  little  known.  The  reading  Ame- 
rican public  is  not  familiar  with  it 
When  Mr.  Patmore*s  article  was  read 
in  this  country,  people  asked,  **  Who 
is  Mr.  Bead?"  and,  although  '•  The 
New  Pastoral"  was  published. not  long 
afterward,  it  has  not  been  easier  to  an- 
swer the  question.  Neither  *'The 
Pastorar  nor  ••The  House  by  the  Sea" 
has  made  their  author  at  all  extensively 
knovrn.  Mr.  Read  is  still  among  the 
leaal  ooospicuons  of  our  younger  au- 
thors. It  is  only  the  truth  to  say,  that 
neither  of  his  long  poems  has  yet  re- 
deotned  any  earlier  promise,  by  a  real 
addition  to  litenture. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Pastoral  to  a  supernatural  tale  of  fiends 
and  ghosts,  and  a '*  pale  Roland."  But 
we  £>  not  think  it  a  step  in  advance. 
The  reality  of  the  Pastoral  is  better 
than  the  lurid  fireworks  of  the  House 
by  the  Sea.  This  is  the  plot  of  the 
poem  :  Boland,  a  hero  of  the  Manfred 
tjrpe,  has  an  early  love,  which  **  ended 
in  woe ;"  and  he  retires  to  a  house  built 
opon  a  cliff  over  the  sea,  where  he  forms 
the  aoquaintaDce  of  a  fisherman's  daugh- 
ter, who,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
has  known  him  since  a  '*moon  of 
dawns,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  very 
austakenly  poetic  way  of  saying  *'a 


month."  One  day,  as  Roland  looks 
from  his  window,  and  sees  the  fisher*» 
girl  kneeling  in  all  her  charms  at  her 
evening  devotions^  a  fiend  whispers  to 
him — 

•"The  hawk  looks  down  on  the  ringdove's 

nmt; 
He  k>TeB  hor  meek  Toioe  and  her  smooth, 

msekbroBSt; 
And  the   beautiful  bird  shall  still  be  as 

DIOW} 

When  her  red  heart  quivers  in  the  falcon's 
beak." 

Startied  to  find  that  he  has  such  weak- 
ness left,  Roland  calls  aloud  upon  his 
early,  dead  Ida,  to  befriend  him.  She 
comes  as  a  spirit,  and  is  taunted  by  the 
fiend,  who  vanishes;  and  she  warns 
Roland  that  a  dark  hour  is  nigh.  He 
swears  that  nothing  shall  sever  his  heart 
from  her ;  and  she  then  reveals  to  him 
that  she  poisoned  herself  from  fear  that 
he  did  not  love  her  enough,  and  now 
roams  forlorn  in  a  Purgatory  of  suicides^ 
but  that  she  is  allowed  to  hope  to  regain 
her  lost  happiness,  by  stepping  into  the 
body  of  some  similar  suioide,  while  it  is 
^et  warm  with  recent  life.  She  van- 
ishes, in  turn,  and  Roland  sees  a  wreck 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  his  cliff. 
He  hurries  out,  and  finds  a  lovelv  lady 
drowned,  and  bears  her  into  his  house, 
assisted  by  the  fisher-girl.  The  lady 
revives,  and  he  feels  a  kind  of  awe,  as 
if  Ida  had  returned  to  life.  She  assures 
him  that  she  is  Ida,  and  tliat  she  had 
only  feigned  to  kill  herself,  and  had 
been  searching  for  him  everywhere,  un- 
til she  was  thus  thrown  by  a  good  fate 
into  his  very  arms.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  worthy  Capuchin,  she  says,  upon 
the  vessel ;  and  just  before  she  was 
wrecked,  saw  that  her  Roland  was  beine 
tempted  by  a  fiend,  who  had  assumed 
her  own  shape.  This  is  the  dark  day. 
The  rescued  lady  is  really  the  fiend, 
the  Capuchin  is  a  fellow-devU,  and  they 
try  in  every  way  to  make  sure  of  Ro- 
land. The  fisher- girl  goes  mad^  for 
love  of  him ;  and  as  they  are  all  smUng 
away  upon  the  enchanted  vessol,  the 
girl  leaps  into  the  sea,  and  Roland 
plunges  in  to  save  her.  There  is  a 
wild  hurricane  of  demoniac  influences 
against  him,  but  he  draws  her  safe  to 
land.  They  love,  and  gradually  the 
lost  Ida  reappears  iti  the  fisher-girl : 

•'  Until,  when  the  flrtt  few  yean    ad  ilown. 

He  forgot  that  his  earlv  love  had  died ; 
And  walking  at  his  lady's  side, 
He  called  her  *  Ida.'  and  she  replied 
To  the  name  as  It  had  been  her  own." 


J^  P^tnf. 
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The  emotion  of  the  reader  at  the  end 
of  the  poem  is  sorrow  for  the  fisher- 
girl,  who  loTed  as  sincerly  as  Ida,  and 
who  undergoes  the  fearful  sacrifice  of 
identity  in  favor  of  the  earlier  mistress. 
This  seems  to  us  unnecessary,  and  fatal 
to  the  intention  of  satisfaction  with  the 
denouement  of  the  story.  We  quote  the 
only  lines  that  seem  to  us  to  haTo'much 
merit  of  poetic  conception  and  treat- 
ment: 

**  A  moment  tiureyiiif^  the  sacred  place, 
Her  blae  eyes  turned,  then,  with  modest 

grace, 
Gazing  ap  into  Roland's  face, 
Her  eweet  tongue  said,  in  ils  fint  release, 
With  words  which  seemed  breathed  from 

the  lips  of  peace, 
'The  spell  is  past!  oh!  hour  divine! 
Thou,  thoa  art  mine !  and  I  am  thine !' 

"  And  the  listening  shadows  cool  and  ^ray, 
1&  the  gallery,  Uke  a  responding  choir, 
Where  the  organ  glowed  like  an  altar-fire. 
Seemed  to  the  echoing  vault  to  say. 
Softly  as  at  a  nuptial  shrine— 
*Thou  art  mine !  and  I  am  thine!' 

*<And  still  through  tho  breathless  momenta 
after, 
Like  doves  beneath  the  sheltering  rafter. 
Along  the  roof  in  faint  decline^ 
The  echoes  whispered  with  voices  fine— 
'Kine  and  thine  I  mine  and  thine !' 

**  And  now,  like  a  golden  trumpet  blown 
To  make  a  glorious  victory  known, 
The  organ  with  its  roU  divine, 
Poured  aloud  from  its  thrilling  tongue 
Words  the  sweetest  ever  sung — 

*  Mine  and  thine !  mine  and  mine  !* 

**  And  up  in  the  tower  the  iron-bell 
Suddenly  felt  the  joyous  spell, 
And  fiung  its  accents  clear  and  gay 
As  if  it  were  rung  on  a  wedding  day ; 
And  like  a  sin^  swaying  his  head. 
To  mark  the  tmie 
Of  some  hat)py  rhyme. 
Breathing  his  heart  in  every  line, 
Thus  swayed  the  bell,  and  swaying,  said— 

*  Mine  and  thine!  mine  and  thine  l°" 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Read's  re- 

Sutation  will  be  increased  by  this  pro- 
nction.  He  belongs  to  a  very  large 
class  of  men  who  unite  to  great  purity 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  a  ready  ear 
and  hand,  but  who  have  no  other  dow- 
ry as  poetst  than  poetical  sensibility. 
There  is  nothing  in  *^The  House  by  the 
Sea*'  which  any  cultivated  person  of 
poetic  feeline  might  not  write ;  and  that 
kind  of  writmg  may  be  very  pleasing, 
but  it  is  not  poetry.  Fine  imagination, 
strength  or  subtlety  of  thought,  passion- 
ate feeling,  or  intensity,  airy  fancy, 
power  of  verbal-colorioff,  pecuUar  mel- 
ody, or  individuality  of  any  kind,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bead's  verse. 


He  has  written  some  fugitive  lines  of 
tenderness  and  beauty ;  but  that  is  not 
a  rare  accomplishment.  He  has  yet  to 
vindicate  his  claim  as  poet. 

Whittier  has  not  that  task  before  Urn. 
He  has  achieved  it.  His  place  is  as  de- 
termined and  distinctive  as  that  of  any 
of  oar  acknowledsed  poets.  Our  liter- 
ature well  knows  his  darion  call — a  call 
that  sweetens  and  saddens,  too,  into 
most  pensive  music.  His  last  little  vol- 
ume, recently  published,  contains  bis 
most  perfect  poem,  '*Maad  Muller." 
We  are  disposed,  indeed,  to  regard  the 
whole  book  as  the  most  uuifonnly  ex* 
oellent  he  has  yet  published. 

In  none  of  our  poetry  is  there  greater 
naturalness  than  m  Whittier*s.  Every 
tone  is  equally  fresh  and  earnest, 
whether  it  be  fiery  indignation  and  scorn 
at  wronff,  or  the  whisper  of  oontempla- 
tive  sadness  over  early  memories  and 
lovely  scenes.  His  wrath  never  seems 
hackneyed  and  oonventional,  and  his 
pathos  is  always  as  persuasive  as  a 
child's  sorrow.  Thus,  **  Rendition,*' 
in  the  present  volume,  is  not  less  stirring 
and  strong  than  his  earliest  anti-slavery 
poems.  No  finer  or  more  eloquent 
word  was  spoken,  during  all  the  excite- 
ment which  convulsed  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton upon  the  surrender  of  Anthony 
Bums,  than  the  last  stansa  of  **  Rendi- 
tion," in  which  the  poet  azures  his  na- 
tive state. 

**  *  Mother  of  Freedom,  wise  and  brave, 
Rise  awful  in  thy  strength,'  I  said ; 
Ah,  me  I  I  spake  but  to  the  dead ; 
I  stood  upon  her  grave !" 

That  rings  like  Milton ;  bat  it  is  a 
tenderer  ire. 

Whittier,  from  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  so  intimately  allied  his  name  to 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  that  his  gen- 
eral  public  recognition  is  much  less  ex- 
tensive than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  He  has  been  considered  a  fiinatio 
and  an  abolition  rhymer,  until  even  many 
sensible  people  have  forgotten  that  he  is 
a  poet.  Many  of  his  abolition  noems 
are  superb  specimens  of  poetic  indigna- 
tion. Probably  in  all  hteiaiy  history 
there  was  never  so  much  g^d  poetiy 
written  by  a  single  man  m  a  single 
cause.  Man^  poets  have  struck  the  lyre 
for  freedom  m  the  abstract,  bnt  Whittier 
strikes  his  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tlie 
wisest  oritic  would  predicate  a  fiiihire 
in  such  a  career.    Tne  result  has  beea 
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a  triampb.  Instead  of  losing  himself  as 
a  partisan  poet,  he  has  with  such  instinc- 
tive sternness  and  singleness  clung  to 
the  essential  and  nniversal  hamanitjr 
of  hia  theme,  tiiat,  while  he  has  been 
trae  to  his  own  inspiration,  he  does  not 
outrage  even  literary  sympathy. 

Thus,  *'The  Panorama,"  which 
eives  the  title  to  the  volume  in  hand, 
IS  a  poem  written  to  be  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  annual  course  of  anti- 
slavexy  lectures  in  Boston.  But, 
although  so  strictly  occasional,  it  is  a 
true  poem.  We  believe  it  had  little 
snocess  when  read,  and  can  easily  be- 
fieve  it.  It  is  not  a  poem  to  be  heard 
in  a  crowd.  The  eye  must  linger  upon 
the  lines  fully  to  perceive  their  excel- 
lence. It  is  a  **  Panorama'*  of  the  pos- 
sible West; — ^if  given  to  Freedom,  then 
to  peace  and  prosperity ;  if  to  Slavery, 
then  to  anarchy.  It  sparkles  with  sar- 
casm and  bums  with  earnest  appeals. 
But  through  all  its  fire  the  softness  of 
a  gentle  humanity  is  easily  perceived. 
Wnittier's  is  a  humane,  not  a  cynic- 
al, protest.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
many  of  his  pages  without  feeling  how 
near  the  tears  are  to  the  eyes  that  flash, 
and  how  much  more  willingly  that  sing- 
mg  mouth  would  bless  than  ban.  But 
he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does. 
His  genius  is  more  controlled  by  con- 
science than  that  of  any  poet  of  equal 
gifts.  Could  he  have  consented  to  lis- 
ten less  to  that  monitor,  he  might  have 
had  a  wider  reputation — he  could  not 
have  had  so  noble  an  influence. 

Of  later  years,  although  still  in  middle 
life,  Whittier's  poetry,  without  losing 
any  of  its  verse,  has  a  more  uniform  re- 
pose and  tenderness.  Certainly  the  most 
resolute  sneerer  at  the  rhyming  fanatic, 
as  they  may  choose  to  cidl  him,  cannot 
but  feel  the  peculiar  diarm  of  the  Unes 
upon  Bums.  Halleck,  at  an  earlier  date, 
had  already  paid  his  tiibute,  which  has 
become  a  part  of  our  literature.  This 
later  homage  is  not  less  worthy  and 
sympathetic. 

••BUEirS. 

^OV  aiCllVING   A  SPRIO  OV  HSATHSR  IN 
BLOSSOM. 

**  Ho  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 
To  Soottiah  maid  and  lover ; 
8000  in  the  oooDmon  soil  of  song. 
They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

**  lo  smiles  and  tears,  in  son  and  showers. 
The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 
The  deathless  singer  and  the  flowers 
He  sang  of  live  together. 


••  Wild  heatherbells  and  Robert  Boms ! 
The  moorland  flower  and  peasant  I 
How,  at  their  mention,  memory  tarns 
Her  pages  old  and  pleaaant ! 

"  The  gray  sky  wears  again  its  gold 
And  purplo  of  adorning, 
And  manhood's  noonday  shadows  hold 
Tho  dews  of  boyhood's  morning. 

"  The  dowB  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
From  off  the  wings  of  pleasure, 
Tho  sky  that  flecked  the  ground  of  toil 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

*'  I  call  to  mind  the  sununer  day, 
The  oarl^  harvest  mowing. 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play, 
And  flowers  with  breezes  blowing. 

**  I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  com, 
The  locust  in  the  haying ; 
And,  like  the  fabled  hunter's  horn, 
Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

'*  How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 
I  sought  the  maple's  shadow, 
And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away, 
Forgetful  of  the  meadow ! 

**  Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  over  head 
I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping. 
The  good  dog  listened  whue  f  read, 
And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

'*  I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  *  Tke  Tva  Dcg$'  story, 
And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 

" Sweet  day,  sweet  songs !— The  golden  hoars 
Grew  bnchter  for  mat  singing, 
From  brook,  and  bird,  and  meMow  flowers 
A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

**  New  light  on  home-seon  nature  beamed. 
New  gloiy  over  woman ; 
And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 
No  longer  poor  and  oommon. 

"  I  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 
Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  yonth 
A  still  repining  debtor. 

"  That  nature  gives  her  handmaid,  art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing ; 
Tbe  tender  idols  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

"  Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 
Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 
Whon  fanner  boy  and  barefoot  girl 
Were  wandering  there  aheady  t 

**  I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 
The  romance  underlying ; 
The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wbgs 
Of  fancy  skyward  flying. 

*<  I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return. 
The  same  sweet  fall  of  even. 
That  rose  on  wooded  Graigie-burn, 
And  sank  on  crystal  Devon, 

"  I  matched  with  Scotland's  heathery  l^pls 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  clover : 
WUh  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  riUs, 
Tneir  wood-hymns  ohanting  over. 
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*«  O'er  rank  and  pomp,  at  he  had  teen, 
i  saw  flte  man  uprising ; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean, 
The  child  of  God's  baptising  I 

"  With  clearer  eyes  I  taw  the  worth 
Of  life  among  the  lowly ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 
Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

"  And,  if  at  thnee  an  evil  strain, 
To  lawless  Ioyo  appealing. 
Broke  in  upon  the  «weet  refrain 
Of  pure  and  healtliAil  feeling, 

*'  It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear, 
No  inward  answer  gaining; 
No  heart  had  I  to  eee  or  bear 
The  discord  and  the  Btatning. 

"  Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings ; 
Sweet  soul  of  song !  - 1  own  mj  debt 
Uncancelled  by  his  failings  ! 

**  Lament  who  ynH  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 
How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty. 

"  But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 
The  erring  one  and  heaven. 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 
Like  her,  may  be  forgiven. 

"  Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 
Eternal  echoes  render — 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme, 
And  Milton's  starry  splendor ! 

"  But  who  his  hamaa  heart  has  laid 
To  nature's  bosom  nesrer  7 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

"  Throufi[h  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 
The  human  feeling  cushes! 
The  very  moonlight  oThis  song 
Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes ! 

"  Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  time. 
So  *  Bonnie  Boon'  but  tarry ; 
Blot  out  the  epic's  stately  rhyme, 
But  spare  his  Highland  Mary!" 

Not  can  we  refrain  from  enriching 
our  pages  with  the  poem  which  i«  sm- 
ficient  evidence  of  the  qnality  and  re- 
ality of  Whittier*fl  poetio  genius. 

"MAUD   MULLER. 

"  Maud  Mttller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

"  Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

"  Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bud  echoed  from  his  tree. 

"  But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

"  The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast^ 

"  A  wish,  that  she  hardlv  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  ami  she  bad  known. 


**  The  Judge  rode  slowly  dewit  the  Une^ 

Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

•*  He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  sbttde 
Of  the  a^ple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

'*And  ask  a  draught  frooi  ike  ipri^  thai 
flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

**  She  stooped  where  the  cool  apring  babbled 


And  nlled  for  him  her  small  tin-cup. 

"  And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare  and  her  tattereif  gown. 

«•  Thanks!'   said  the  Jadge,    *a   sweeter 
draught 
From  a  feirer  hand  was  never  quaffed.' 

"He  Bpdkt  of  the  graas,  and  flowers,  aad 
trees. 
Of  the  singing-birds  and  the  humming-bees ; 

"Then  talked  of  the  haying,  aad  wonderod 
whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul 
weather. 

^'  And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

"  And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  loug-kshed  hasel  eyes. 

**  At  last,  Uke  one  who  far  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

'*  Maud  MuUer  tooked  and  sighed: « Ah,  laa! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  1 

**  *  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  hia  wine. 

"'My  father  should  wear  a broadclofli  ooat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat 

'**  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each 
day. 

"*And  rd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
poor. 
And  an  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.* 

"The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  clhnbed  the 
hill. 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  t taadiag  stilL 

"  *  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ke'er  hafh  it  been'  my  lot  to  meet 

" '  And  her  modest  answer  and  gracefhl  ahr, 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  feir. 

"  *  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I,  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

" '  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues. 

"  *  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words.' 

"  But  he  thought  of  his  sistes,  prsad  and 
cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

'*  So,  dosine  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  teM  alone. 

"But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune. 
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*'  And  the  young  ffirl  miuod  beside  the  well, 
TSH  the  raio  on  the  miraked  cloror  fell 

**  He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  liT«d  for  finhioa,  m  he  lor  power. 

^  Yet  oft,  in  hie  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watehed  a  piotare  oorae  and  go. 

^  And  sweet  Hand  MuUer's  hazel  eyes, 
liookedoat  in  their  innoeent  surprise. 

"  Oft*  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

•«  And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  dover  blooms. 

•«And  the  prood  man  sii^ied,  with  a  secret 
pain: 
*  Ah,  that  I  were  tree  again ! 

**  *  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 
Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.' 

**  She  wedded  a  man  nnleaifted  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

**  But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 
Left  their  traoes  on  heart  and  brain. 

**  And  uft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

*'  And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall, 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

**  In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

*'  And,  gasing  dam  with  timid  graoe, 
See  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  fooe> 

"■  Bcmetimcs  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Siretehed  away  into  stately  halb ; 

"  Ihe  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
The  taflow  candle  an  astral  horned, 

"  And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimnov-lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

**  A  msnly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

>'  Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  *  It  might  have  been.' 

**  Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judse, 
If'orrich  repiner  and  hoasehola  drudge ! 

**  God  pit^  them  both  I  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  ot  youth  recalL 

"*  For  of  an  sad  words  of  toagao  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these:   *It  might  hare 
been!' 

**  Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
I>eeply  buried  from  human  oyos ; 

^  And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
BoU  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  !" 

Except  that  **  been'*  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  **  again'*  and  '*pen,*'  and  that  a 
New  England  oomitry  girl  would  hardly 
thiak  of  being  ty teed  at  the  wine,  this 
ie  a  perfect  poemT^The  New  England 


character  is  given  to  it  by  the  fewest, 
bat  most  characteristic,  touches,  and  it 
no  more  occurs  to  the  mind  that  the 
scene  is  out  of  New  England,  than  that 
Claude's  landscapes  are  in  it.  The  poem 
treats  one  of  the  grand  tragic  facts  of 
life,  without  the  least  strainine,  but  with 
a  simplicity  which  is  the  bluest  reach 
of  art,  and  the  surest  sign  of  genius. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  such, 
a  poet  speaks  truly,  when  he  says,  as  in 
the  conclusion  of  **  The  Panorama" — 

**  O,  not  of  choice,  for  themes  of  public  wrong, 
I  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  of 

song— 
The  mild,  sweet  words,  which  soften  and 

adorn. 
For  grinding  tauut  and  bitter  laugh  of  soom. 
More  dear  to  mo  some  song  of  private 

worth, 
Some  homely  idyl  of  my  native  North, 
Some  summer  pastoral  of  her  inland  vales 
And   sea-brown  hamlets,  through   whoso 

misty  ^alos 
Flit  the  aim  ghosts  of  unreturning  sails — 
Lost  barks  at  parting  hang  from  stem  to 

helm 
With  prayers  of  love  like  dreams  on  Virgil's 

elm; 
Kor  private  grief  nor  malice  hold  my  pen ; 
I  owe  but  kindness  to  my  fellow-men. 
And,  South  or  North,  wherever  hearts  of 

prayer 
Their  woes  and  weakness  to  our  Father  bear, 
Wherever  fruits  of  Christian  love  are  found 
In  holy  lives,  to  me  is  holy  ground." 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  poets  this 
month ;  nor  do  we  ever  say  anything  of 
them,  especially  to  censure,  without  re- 
membering, with  humility,  the  contempo- 
rary judgments  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  upon  men  who  are  now  as  much 
beyond  discussion  as  Milton  or  Pope. 
Whenever,  in  the  course  of  our  critical 
duty,  we  find  ourselves  saying  of  a 
poem,  that  it  is  not  good,  or  of  its  au- 
thor, that  he  is  not  a  poet,  we  long,  in 
the  same  sentence,  to  say  to  that  auSior, 
**  Dear  sir,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence. It  is  only  our  opinion,  not 
Hie  opinion  of  die  world,  nor  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  Remember  Words- 
worth, dear  sir,  and  Keats.  Bemem- 
ber  how  prophets  are  always  stoned  at 
home.  Remember  how  proverbially 
dull  the  critics  are.  Remember,  above 
all,  that  the  dullest  of  those  critics,  when 
he  says  that  a  poem  or  a  picture  is  not 
good,  is  not  blind  to  the  occasional 
sweet  color  and  music ;  but  cannot,  with 
any  conscience,  call  a  bit  of  bright 
color  a  picture,  nor  a  line  of  sweet  mu- 
sic a  poem.'* 
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THE  TRUE  STOBT  OF  THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  PORTLAND. 


IN  the  year  1798,  bein^  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  I  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  good  ship  Portland,  bound 
to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Barcelona, 
with  an  assorted  cargo.  I  was  part 
owner,  and  commanded  her.  Before 
sailinff,  I  had  heard  that  the  French 
republic  had  issued  a  decree,  subjecting 
to  capture  all  vessels  having  on  boara 
any  article  of  British  origin ;  and  I  took 
pains  to  remove  from  the  ship  all  such 
articles. 

The  commencement  of  the  voyage 
was  prosperous ;  but  on  arriving  near 
the  coast  of  Europe,  we  perceived  a 
suspicious  sail  hovering  alMut  us,  ap- 
proaching us  gradually,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  hoisted  French  colors,  and 
fired.  Perceiving  no  hope  of  escape,  I 
directed  the  flag  to  be  lowered,  and  an 
officer  came  on  board  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Portland  as  a  prize.  Our 
coarse  was  changed,  and  the  ship  taken 
into  the  port  of  Naples.  The  next  day 
she  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  French  offi- 
cer and  crew,  and  I  was  conducted  to 
the  office  of  the  French  consul,  on 
shore. 

I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  Frendi  privateer,  the  owner 
of  which  was  on  ooard,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  decide 
whether  the  Portland  was  or  waa  not  a 
lawful  prize.  There  were  many  people 
in  the  office ;  but  shortly  after  noon,  the 
captain  of  the  privateer  brought  his 
case  before  the  consul;  and  I  gained 
what  knowledge  I  could,  being  but  lit- 
tle conversant  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  what  was  done,  and  intended. 
The  consul  took  my  papers,  which  had 
been  delivered  to  the  captain,  looked 
them  over,  put  them  into  a  box,  placed 
them  on  a  shelf,  and  the  captain  and 
owner  left  the  office. 

The  consul  then  said  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  send  commission- 
ers on  board  the  vessel  to  examine  the 
crew,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  send  di- 
rections to  my  subordinate  officers  to 
facilitate  their  inquiries. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  did 
so.  I  knew  the  crew  could  give  no  in- 
formation, as  they  were  enlisted  in 
Boston,  and  did  not  go  to  New  York 
until  all  the  cargo  had  been  put  on 
board.  I  then  asked  the  consul  how 
soon  my  cafo  would  be  decided. 


"  0,  I  can't  tell,"  said  he,  ♦♦you  will 
be  heard  in  time.'* 
^  **  But  how  many  cases  must  be  de- 
cided before  mine  T" 

**  A  great  many,"  smd  he,  and  look- 
ed up  to  the  shelf ;  **  there  are  one,  two, 
three,  (and  he  counted  on  to  twenty- 
seven)  cases,  and  yours  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  ;  perhaps  two  months.'* 

*'Bnt  can't  you  decide  mine  first? 
you  will  find  no  difficulty,  not  an  arti- 
cle on  board  is  of  British  origin.** 

**  I  must  decide  your  case  in  its  turn ; 
have  patience.  There  is  a  guard  at 
the  door  who  will  conduct  you  to  your 
place  of  confinement" 

••  I  do  not  leave  your  office  till  my 
case  is  decided." 

The  consul  looked  at  me  like  a  man 
bereft  of  his  senses.  He  evidently 
thouffht  me  a  fool,  or  insane. 

*'  I  shall  stay  In  your  office  till  my 
case  is  decided." 

The  consul  stared  at  me  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  his  desk,  and  busied 
himself  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  so,  he  gave  some  directions  to 
his  clerk,  and  left  the  office. 

The  clerk  continued  writing  at  his 
table  until  late  in  the  evening,  casting, 
now  and  then,  furtive  glances  at  me. 
At  about  two  o'clock  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  table  and  fell  asleep.  I  sat 
sleepless  until  the  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  consul  entered 
his  office,  and,  on  seeing  me,  started 
with  surprise.  He  had  an  earnest  con- 
versation with  his  clerk,  of  which,  I 
had  no  doubt,  I  was  the  subject,  but 
said  nothing,  at  that  time,  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
commissioners  returned  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  reported  that  the  whole  cargo 
was  of  British  origin.  The  consul 
showed  me  the  report,  and  asked  me 
what  I  had  to  say. 

I  replied,  that  the  report  was  false, 
referred  to  the  invoice,  and  told  him 
from  what  countries  each  article  origi- 
nated. I  remember  I  pointed  to  tne 
article  cassia,  which  he  knew,  as  wefl 
as  I,  did  not  grow  in  any  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  remark- 
ed, that  if  the  report  was  false  in  one 
particular,  it  should  be  discredited  in 
all.  Shortly  after,  the  French  captaint 
and  tiie  owner  of  the  privateer,  came 
in,  and  they  and  the  consul  had  a  long 
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and  earnest  oonyeraation.  In  an  hoar 
*or  tvro  they  departed. 

Ln  the  mean  time,  there  I  sat,  with 
dogged  resolution.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  captain  and  owner  came  in  again, 
they  talked  as  fast  and  earnestly  as 
Frenchmen  usaally  do.  The  consul 
i^peared  to  he  trying  to  persuade  them 
to  do  something,  whioh  they  were  appa- 
rently yery  reluctant  to  do.  At  length, 
I  saw  the  former  draw  up  a  paper,  and 
the  latter  sign  it  The  owner  of  the 
privateer  brought  it  to  me,  and  said, 
**tiiere«  sir,  is  your  discharge.  Br 
signing  it  I  have  surrendered  9100,000. 
Yesterday  it  was  mine,  as  I  thought, 
and  were  it  now  mine,  it  would  not  re- 
place what  I  have  lost  by  this  war.  I 
Was  once  a  merchant,  in  extensive  busi- 
ness, but  lost  all,  except  the  ship  in 
whioJi  I  am  now  cruising,  and  by  which 
I  was  resolved  to  malce  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  recover  a  part  of  what  I  had 
lost.  If  I  have  surrendered  what  I 
could  have  held,  it  may  do  you  and 
your  owners  eood." 

I  thanked  him,  perhaps  too  coldly ; 
took  the  discharge,  left  the  office,  and 
called  on  our  consul,  Mr.  Humphrey.  I 
omitted  to  say,  that  when  I  was  first 
taken  to  the  French  consul's  office,  I 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  a  notary 
and  make  a  protest.  I  asked  Mr.  H. 
if  he  had  any  commands  for  Genoa. 
He  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  when 
I  should  set  sail. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  wind  permits.** 

'*  But  yon  are  here  as  a  prise.'* 

'*!  have  obtained  my  discharge." 

••  It  is  not  possible — how  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  have  it." 

**  Let  me  see  it.*' 

I  showed  him  the  paper ;  he  read  it 
attentively,  and  returned  it. 

*'This  is  unexampled — mysterious. 
They  are  playing  you  a  triok.  Have 
you  been  on  board  your  vessel  ?*' 

•*  I  have  not" 

'*I  will  go  there  with  ^ou,  if  it  can 
be  found ;  and  if  we  find  it,  we  will  see 
what  those  on  board  will  say  to  us." 

**  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  will  not 
trouble  yon  to  go.  I  will  go  alone,  and 
return  to  you  immediately." 

I  proceeded  to  the  vessel,  and  there 
found  the  Frenchmen  regaling  them- 
selves upon  my  wine  and  dainties.  I 
showed  niem  the  discharge,  which  they 
read  with  dismay,  but  left  the  ship  to 
my  control.  I  gave  the  necessary  di- 
rections to  the  crew;  and  set  out  on 


my  return.  At  the  wharf  I  met  Mr. 
Humphrey.  He  was  too  impatient  to 
await  my  return  and  came  to  meet  me 
there.  I  told  him  all  was  well,  and  he 
then  told  me  that  he  had  called  on  the 
French  consul  and  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  had  discharged  the 
Yankee  so  quickly. 
^  "  Whjr,"  said  he,  "I  found  I  must 
either  dismiss  him  or  bury  him,  and  I 
preferred  the  former." 

I  took  supper  with  the  consul,  re- 
quested him  to  forward  my  protest  to 
Boston,  and  the  next  day,  the  wind 
being  favorable,  set  sail  for  Genoa. 

On  my  wa^  thither,  I  was  in  constant 
dread  of  again  falling  into  the  power  of 
a  French  privateer. 

When  in  sight  of  Genoa,  I  perceived 
a  strange  ship  approaching.  I  unfurled 
every  sail,  and  my  pursuer  did  the  same, 
both  ships  flying  with  unwonted  speed, 
directly  into  the  harbor.  As  I  came 
near  to  a  crowd  of  vessels  at  anchor,  I 
perceived  them  in  trepidation ;  but  my 
enemy  being  at  my  heels,  I  thought  not 
of  shortening  sail,  until  my  ship  was 
driven,  by  the  impetus  which  fright  had 
given  her,  into  the  midst  of  them,  as  a 
hen  is  driven  by  a  hawk  into  the  house. 

Fortunately,  very  little  damage  was 
done.  I  made  my  vessel  fast,  and  went 
to  visit  the  consignee  on  shore.  He  told 
me  that  the  van  of  a  French  army,  bound 
on  a  distant  expedition,  had  just  arrived, 
the  commander  of  which  seized  every- 
thing he  wanted,  for  which  he  paid  his 
own  price ;  and  that  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  procure  salted  provisions. 

I  had  eighty  barrels  of  salt  beef  on 
board ;  and  preferring  to  sell  my  own 
property  at  my  own  price,  I  landed  it 
in  the  night,  and  concealed  it  in  an  old 
bam,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
no  mortal  would  be  apt  to  look  for  salt 
beef. 

This  done,  I  proceeded  to  unload  my 
vessel  and  sell  my  carso.  While  doing 
this,  a  French  general  and  suite  came 
on  board.  Having  examined  the  ship, 
he  said  to  me,  very  politely,  that  the 
French  RepubUo  was  much  in  want  of  a 
vessel  to  carry  the  commander  and  staff 
of  a  military  expedition  to  its  place  of 
destination ;  that  my  vessel  was  precise" 
ly  such  as  was  wanted,  and  he  had  se- 
lected her  for  that  purpose.  The  re- 
public would  pay  a  reasonable  freight 
and  all  charges,  and  I  must  be  ready  in 
a  fortnight 

**  It  is  oat  of  my  power,"  said  I,  ^  to 
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comply  with  your  wishes.  ,  The  ve«8al 
is  not  mine,  and  mj  orders  are  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  place  to  Baroelona.*' 

"  Oh  !  ce  n'est  rien.  The  Repub- 
lio  wants  your  yessel,  and  muM  have 
k.  You  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
they  were  wishes^  that  I  expressed.  You 
must  be  ready  in  a  fortnight*'  Then 
making  an  imperative  bow,  he  departed. 

This  \isit  disturbed  and  vexed  me.  I 
had  sold  my  cargo  at  a  very  great  profit 
and  hoped  sqpa-to  be  at  home  enjoying 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  reputation. 

But  the  General  had  spoken  in  a  tone 
of  decision,  and  I  had  witnessed,  every 
4ay,  striking  and  distressing  proofs  that 
it  was  useless  to  resist  his  resolute  will. 

I  consulted  my  friend,  but  he  could 
^ve  me  no  hope.  I  inquired  whether 
It  would  be  safe  or  expedient  to  offer 
money  for  my  ship.  He  thought  it 
could  do  no  harm. 

I  found  the  General  busy  with  his 
secretaries,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  would  receive  a  sum  of  money  in- 
stead of  my  ship. 

*'You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  sir," 
sakl  he,  smiling,  *|the  Republic  does 
not  want  money,  it  is  wining  to  pay 
money.  My  young  friend,  your  reluct- 
ance to  go  surprises  me.  I  should  think 
you  would  ea^rly  covet  the  glory  of 
transportiug,  m  your  ship,  the  con- 
queror of  Italy  and  his  staff  to  Egypt 
8uoh  good  fortune  does  not  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  so  young  a  man.  You  will 
visit  a  celebrated  country,  and  connect 
your  name  in  history  with  the  hero  of 
the  age."  And  he  turned  to  dictate  to 
his  secretaries  with  an  air  that  said,  it 
mtist  be  so. 

Visions  of  glory  and  delight  passed 
before  me,  but  they  vanished  when  I 
thought  of  duty  and  of  home.  Reflec- 
tion suggested  to  me  another  expedient 
to  get  free.  All  the  salt  provisions 
.known  to  be  in  the  city  liad  been  seized, 
and  I  knew  that  more  was  wanted.  I 
a^ain  called  on  tlie  General,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  purchase  salt  beef. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  quickly.  **  Have 
you  got  any  ?  I  will  ^ve  you  your  own 
price  for  it    Where  is  itr* 

**  I  have  eighty  barrels,  but  you  must 
excuse  me  for  not  telling  where  it  is. 
You  will  give  me  my  o?m  price  7" 

"Yes.'^ 

^*  It  is  imderstood,  then,  is  it,  that  if 
I  will  let  you  have  eighty  barrels  of  salt 
beef,  you  will  give  me  my  own  price 
for  it?" 


♦•Certainly." 

*'  I  will,  then,  deliver  you  the  aaft 
beef,  if  you  wiU  give  me  a  written  per- 
mission to  depart  with  my  vessel." 

**0h;  that  is  not  paying  a  price. 
Your  vessel  I  mmt  have.  You  will 
hereafter  thai^k  me  for  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  laying  up  for  yourself 
recollections  which  will  always  give  you 
pleasure.  I  must  have  your  beeft  toOt 
and  be  assured  I  shall  have  it  if  it  is  in 
the  city.  General  Bonaparte  will  aoon 
be  here,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to 
receive  him  on  board."  A  aecisive  \h^ 
put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

For  several  days  I  felt  much  anxiety. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  ordered  ms 
subordinates  to  search  for  the  beef,  and 
feared  it  would  be  found.  At  length  an 
officer  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  the 
beef  was  so  essential  to  the  army  that 
the  General  had  concluded  to  accept 
my  proposal  Without  any  more  words, 
an  order  for  the  beef  was  exchanged  for 
a  written  permission  to  depart.  I  took 
a  cargo  of  wheat  on  board  and  sailed,  in 
a  few  days*  for  Barcelona. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona, several  men,  ragged  and  filthy, 
came  on  board  and  inquired  what  carjQO 
we  had  brought  We  answered,  wheait, 
and  they  left  us.  Not  long  afterwards, 
several  others,  genteelly  dressed,  and 
having  the  manners  .of  gentlemen,  came 
on  b^d,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
wheat  for  sale.  I  told  them  that  I  had 
brought  a  cargo  for  their  market  They 
then  proposed  to  purchase  it  and,  after 
some  talk,  offered  me  more  than  I  ex- 
pected to  obtain  on  shore.  During  the 
conversation,  my  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened, and  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  all 
was  right  I  drew  from  them,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  they  intended  to 
land  the  wheat  secretly  without  paying 
the  duties,  and  could,  therefore,  afford 
to  give  me  more  for  it  than  I  could 
realize  in  any  other  way.  I  discovered, 
in  short  they  were  professed  smugglers. 
I  told  them,  if  they  would  give  me  th^r 
names,  I  would  consider  their  offer,  and 
let  them  know  my  determination.  They 
thereupon  gave  me  their  names,  fairly 
written,  and  departed. 

Now,  I  have  you,. thought  I,  I  will 
complain  of  you  to  the  Intendant,  have 
you  punished  as  you  deserve,  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  Yankees  for 
honesty. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  hastened 
to  the  Intendant  nwde  my  comphiint 
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thoaffh  in  hb  lifetime  he  boasted,  with 
a  lituB  anstocratio  affeotation : — 

'^NtiUa  iabema  meos  haSeat,  neque  pUa  /»• 

Qaeit  mainM9  ifuudei  tnUgi^  Hermofeni$qtie 
Tigtili. 

They  say  that  king  Louis  was  inter- 
rapted,  while  making  annotations  on 
the  margin  of  his  Horace,  to  hear  the 
first  news  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  at 
Cannes. 

The  •*  lank-haired  Corsican"  was  no 
lover  of  our  poet  The  classic  rules 
and  verses,  nine  years  pressed,  pruned, 
and  polished,  chimed  not  with  the  ar- 
dent nature  of  the  great  revolutionist 
and  practical  romanticist.  He  "  walked 
through"  the  rules  with  **an  astonish- 
ing disregard"  of  the  traditional  pro- 
pneties  and  unities.  He  preferred  Os- 
sian.  Was  not  that  charaoteristic  ? 
And  that  it  should  be  an  imitation,  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian,  too!  A  something 
grand,  dimly  sublime,  vast  and  vague, 
real  high  poetic  qualities  mineled  with 
melodramatic  bombast.  The  book  has 
great  poetic  elements  floating  cha- 
otically in  a  nimbus  of  puffy  words — 
like,  with  a  difference,  the  truthful  ele- 
ments in  Maopherson  Abbott's  history 
of  Napoleon. 

^  Seeking  an  explanation  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Ossian,  one  is  persuaded  that 
Napoleon's  Ossian  might  be  something 
quite  different  from  yours  or  mine. 
Those  crude  poems,  passing  through 
that  creative  mind,  may  have  changed 
'*into  something  rich  and  strange,'*  not 
conceived  by  our  barrener  common 
natures.  Fidconer's  Shipwreck  was  to 
Walter  Scott  a  far  higher  order  of  poem 
than  the  Falconer's  Shipwreck  that 
Jenkins  reads.  The  high  alchemy  by 
which  dull  pages,  submitted  to  **  such 
seething  brains,  such  shaping  fantasies," 
are  transmuted  to  golden  legends,  com- 
mands our  respect,  however  occult  the 
process  may  be  to  our  lower  reason. 

After  all,  so  much  depends  upon  bow 
you  look  at  things — poems,  men,  or 
dead-walls.  You  see  '^  sermons  in  stones 
and  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  where, 
accordingly  as  his  views  are  geological 
or  industrial,  Jenkins  sees  only  **  spe- 
cimens" and  ^'privileges."  It  is  quite 
possible,  withal,  that  Ossian  appears  bet- 
ter in  French  than  in  Macpherson's 
English.  If  pines  and  oaks  nowhere 
flourish  so  well  as  in  their  native  soil, 
!M»mo  of  the  less  noble  growths  gain 
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strength  and  symmetry  by  transplant- 
ing. 

And  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  let  me 
sa^  a  word  of  French  translations.  A 
nunority  report  on  the  subject  is  much 
needed.  Having  no  competence^  to 
draw  it  up,  yet,  pending  the  services 
of  a  fitter  pen,  I  oeg  the  attention  of 
the  **  general  reader,"  especially  of  him 
who  tells  me  that  he  reads  French  as 
well  as  he  does  English,  though  he  does 
not  speak  it,  to  one  or  two  observations. 
And  the  first  observation  is,  dear  Ge- 
neral, that  you  do  not  read  French  as 
well  as  you  do  English — unless  you 
read  English  very  badly.  One  luve 
part  of  the  pleasure  you  find  in  the 
perusal  of  Bums,  or  Bushe,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor,  lies  in  the  music  of  their  lan- 
guage. A  large  part  of  this  pleasure 
Ues  undeveloped  for  you  and  me  in  Be- 
ranger,  or  Berryer,  or  Bossuet  My 
dear  General,  you  do  not  know,  and, 
consequenUy,  do  not  read,  French  like 
a  native,  just  because  your  ear,  tand 
eye,  and  mtelligence  are  not  wonted* 
from  birth  upward,  to  its  words  and 
phrases.  In  fine,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  you  do  not  read  French.  What 
you  really  read  is,  at  best,  a  current 
mental  translation.  And  this  on  the 
supposition  that  you  can  translate  cur- 
rently. You  have  gone  through  CharUa 
XII,t  and  Telemaque^  and  Gil  Bias — 
admirable  works  all — and  have  done  a 
book  full  of  exercises,  and  have  run 
through  the  story  of  some  of  Dumas'  or 
Geo.  Sand's  novels.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  know  your  French,  even  in 
the  first  dictionary  sense  of  knowledge. 
I  will  lay  you  a  wager— of  ten  to  one — 
that  you  cannot,  without  preparation, 
render  into  intelligible  English,  word  for 
word,  ten  entire  pages  of  any  one  of  the 
first  three  volumes  I  will  take  from  the 
shelf.  Here  is  one  by  Gauthier,  one  by 
Hugo,  another  by  Balzaa 

We  are  apt  to  say,  we  constantiy 
hear  it  said,  that  the  JPrench  cannot  un- 
derstand our  authors — that  their  tongue 
cannot  reproduce  the  richness,  the  gran- 
deur, the  depth,  and  the  delicacy  of 
English  thought  and  sentiment.  Agreed, 
if  you  insist  upon  it.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  other  side.  Pray  show  me  there, 
a  complete  transfer  of  Moliere,  of  Hugo, 
of  Beranger,  of  Barbier.  I  have  seen 
none.  Their  grace  becomes  awkward- 
ness, their  wit  is  blunted,  their  music  is 
lost,  their  fire  is  quenched,  in  large  part. 
They  fall  as  far  behind  their  originals 
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as  a  French  Bams  or  Shakespeare  fall 
behind  their  originals.  Whether  Bums 
and  Shakespeare  are  not  originally  far 
in  advance  of  and  higher  than  any 
French  poets,  is  another  question,  which 
I  do  not  presume  to  discuss.  I  will 
only  Tenture  to  say,  aside  and  in  a 
parenthetical  way,  that  Madame  Des- 
hordes  Yalmore  seems  to  me  a  sweeter, 
profounder  poet  than  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
that  Barbier  would  vainly  seek  his 
equal  for  vigor,  conciseness,  and  imagery 
at  once  bold  and  apt,  among  contem- 
porary English  satirists. 

It  will  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
minority  reporters  to  notice,  **in  this 
connection,*'  that  the  French  do  have  a 
Byron,  Milton,  Bums,  Pope,  Young, 
Shakespeare,  in  their  own  tongue — 
several  translations  of  some  of  them. 
The  minority  can  make  something  of 
thh  fact,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capacity  of  the  French  mind  and  lan- 
guage to  take  in  and  render  English 
thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  authors  in  this  shape  are 
popularly  appreciated.  There  are,  for 
example,  two  complete  translations  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  works: — Le- 
toumeur's  and  Benjamin  Laroche's. 
Both  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. Of  tiie  former,  one  has  been 
annotated  by  Guizot.  Of  the  latter, 
there  is  now  in  course  of  publication  a 
cheap  illustrated  edition,  issued  in  num- 
bers, for  sale  at  all  the  stalls  for  a  franc 
and  a  half  a  number.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  Hamlet — by  still  another  hand — ^that 
cost  me  but  four  sous.  To  say  that  ail 
the  philosophy,  and  all  the  sentiment, 
and  all  the  melody  of  that  rare  product 
of  the  divinest  of  human  minds  is  ren- 
dered here,  would  not  be  tme.  Of  the 
thousands  who  read  it  in  its  primitive 
form,  how  many  of  us  souna  all  its 
depths,  soar  with  the  author  to  all  its 
heights,  catch  all  its  harmonies  ?  With- 
out venturing  to  answer  that  question — 
which  is  also  aside — ^I  go  on  to  state 
that  this  translation  is  imperfect — very 
imperfect  if  you  will : — but  mind  you. 
General,  not  so  absurd  as,  W  a  very 
natural  mistake,  we  are  at  nrst  sight 
inclined  to  think.  Take  these  lines  at 
hazard: 

"  Hdas  !  ti  cette  chair  voutait^  decomposie, 
8e  dUnoudre  en  vapeur^   ou  se  fondre  en 

roiH  ! 
Et  ii  V accord  powfait  te  retablir  v.n  peti 
Entre  la  tuicide  et  la  fcnidre  de  Dieu  I " 

Although  the  example  is  not  as  marked 


a  one  as  I  might,  with  five  minutes^ 
searching,  have  found,  you  are  readj 
to  exclaim,  that  this  is  a  sad  falling  off 
from  the  original,  which,  if  your  me- 
mory serve  you  [Act  I.,  Scene  2],  yoa 
directiy  quote  to  show  the  contrast, 
with  a  complacency  as  if  you  had  writ- 
ten it  yourself.  General,  did  it  ever 
strike  you  that  the  translation  you  find 

so    ridiculous  is your  own  !    The 

French  may  have  wandered  from  the 
original,  but  what  you  read,  really  read 
and  are  thinking  of,  is  your  English 
translation  of  the  French — Shakespeare 
diluted  to  the  tiiird  degree — a  double 
disadvantage. 

Apropos  of' Shakespeare,  and  still 
further  aside,  if  possible,  from  the 
central  point  of  my  general  view, 
if  I  may  be  considered  clearly  to 
have  one,  I  want  to  introduce  here  a 
striking  proof — though  we  do  not  need 
it  —  of  the  thoron^ness  of  Shake- 
speare's study,  I  had  better  said,  of  his 
intuitive  or  inspired  surety  of  glance, 
the  truthfulness  of  his  analysis  of  hu- 
man nature.  Tou  may  read  it  in 
Augustin  Thiernr's£»»airar  VMistoire 
du  Tiers  EtaU  first  edition,  page  204. 
Colbert,  the  great  statesman  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  make  a  Grande  Mo* 
narque  of  Louis  AlY .,  loved  and  served 
his  master  with  a  sort  of  a  canine 
affection,  believing  in  him  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  public  eood.  To- 
wards tiie  close  of  his  life,  his  patriotic 
counsels  rudely  rejected  b^  the  un- 
grateful object  of  his  worship,  he  dis- 
covered the  illusion.  The  painful  dis* 
enchantment  hastened  and  embittered 
his  last  hours.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  king,  **  If  I  had 
done  for  God  what  I  have  done  for  that 
man,  I  should  have  been  twice  saved, 
and  now  I  know  not  what  is  to  become 
of  me."  LfOuis,  who  was  iU  himself  at 
the  time,  sent  him  a  letter  containing 
friendly  phrases.  When  those  about 
him  asked  him  to  dictate  a  response, 
he  at  first  seemed  not  to  hear,  then  said : 
**  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
king;  at  least,  let  him  leave  me  now  in 
quiet ;  it  is  to  the  King  of  kings  that  I 
must  now  think  of  answering."  See 
Henry  VIII.,  Act  III.,  Scene  2.  Col- 
bert had  never  read  Shakespeare.  But 
Shakespeare  had  read  Colbert,  and  all 
souls  of  all  times  and  nations. 

One  more  contribution  to  the  minority 
report.  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that 
the  difficulty  of  transfer  from  German 
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to  one  of  the  Latin-deriyed  toneues  is 
as  great  as  from  English.  It  willhardly 
be  disputed  that,  of  all  the  German 
writings,  Goethe's  Fanst  is  among  the 
most  difficult  of  transfer.  Poor  Gerard 
de  Nerval  brought  the  first  part  of  the 
poem  into  French,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Of  the  remarkable  excel- 
lence of  this  translation,  Goethe  wrote 
in  terms  of  high  approval.  It  will  hardly 
be  discussed  whether  Goethe  knew  his 
French  as  well  as  the  general  reader  or 
most  Q uarterlj  Reviews.  It  will  h ardly 
be  Bospected  that  he  would  have  written 
or  said  as  much  in  praise  of  any  one  of 
the  half-dozen  or  more  English  transla- 
tions of  his  immortal  drama.  Do  the 
best  of  them — Hayward's  conscientious, 
drudging  prose,  or  Anster's  ingenious, 
varied  verse— give  you  more  of  Faust 
than  Laroche  does  of  Hamlet,  or  Wail- 
ley  of  Tom  o'  Shanter  ?  I  trow  not,  O, 
general  reader. 

But  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  off  that 
Horatian  poster.  It  is  disfigured ;  worn 
and  torn  by  a  whole  winter's  exposure  to 
wind  ai^  weather,  and  to  the  hooks  and 
fingers  nf  rapacious  chiffoniers.  It  is 
encroached  upon  on  all  sides,  by  Gallic 
advertisements  of  dry  goods,  furniture 
sales,  concerts,  and  patent  perfumery. 
I  make  it  out  rather  by  the  help  of  the 
first  clean  copy,  long  ago  transferred  to 
my  memory's  retina,  than  from  what  of 
its  original  fur  proportions  now  remains 
visible  to  the  bodily  eye.  To  me  it  is 
stOl  impressive  in  its  ruins,  like  some 
mutilated  antique  statue  amid  the  gross- 
nesses  and  prettinesses  of  a  modem 

fJlery.  On  the  classical  side,  however, 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  has 
one  feature  of  another  kind,  not  brought 
into  my  last  view,  which  is  worth  look- 
ing at,  if  I  am  right  in  fancying  that  it 
indicates  a  marked  trait  of  French 
character. 

Of  all  tlie  sins  of  commission,  by 
which  poor  human  nature  is  beset,  we 
are  more  persistently  tempted  by  none 
than  by  the  sins  of  presumption.  They 
are  the  devil's  favorites ;  of  this  kind 
was  Lucifer's  own.  And  of  all  sins  of 
presumption,  I  know  of  none  into  which 
we  more  readily,  unconsciously  fall — I 
had  bettor  said,  slip — than  that  of  con- 
founding our  views  of  things  with  the 
nature  and  essence  of  things  themselves; 
but  of  this  class  of  sins  of  presumption, 
there  is  none  which  wears  such  an  air 
of  innocence,  and  which,  by  conse- 
quence, is  more  difficult  of  avoidance, 


as  the  confounding  of  one's  little  loop- 
hole view  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of  one 
or  more  foreigners  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  whole  nation. 
Agfdnst  falling  into  this  cunningest, 
most  temptingly  baited  of  Satan's  sins, 
I  constantly  pray.  When  he  goes 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous.  I  have  known  divers 
wrestlers  with  him  in  this  form,  in  the 
arena  of  controversy — veritable  theo- 
logical Van  Amburghs ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  victory,  when  the  applause 
of  the  ring  was  loudest,  and  they  were 
bowing  their  thanks,  plump  went  both 
feet  into  one  of  his  presumption  traps. 

So  I  never  step  out  on  the  balcony, 
or  wheel  round  my  chair  to  face  the 
window,  that  I  do  not  ejaculate,  "  Get 
thee  behind  me !"  But  with  all  this 
painstaking,  as  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
forget  that  I  belong  to  that  order  of 
beings  of  whom  the  courteously  timid 
cure,  preaching  before  Louis  XIY.,  said, 
'*the  most  are  mortel,"  and  remembering 
that  the  adversary  is  the  devil  himself, 
I  never  wheel  my  chair  back  to  my 
teble,  to  sketoh  down  a  pen  and  ink 
view,  that  I  am  not  afraid,  not  only  of 
being  unwittingly  caught  myself  at  the 
very  moment  of  writing,  but  of  drawing 
my  readers  (if  I  have  any)  into  the 
snare  after  me.    This  is  a  great  matter. 

It  is  not  a  jest,  or  it  ought  not  to  be, 
to  think  or  speak  falsely  of  our  neighbor. 
You  know  how  a  misapprehension  of 
what  you  catoh  at  a  glance,  in  passing 
by  Jenkins's  window,  if  put  into  words, 
may  harm  Jenkins  for  life.  You 
thought  he  was  kissing  the  maid,  not 
discovering  in  that  cursory  glance  that 
the  osculated  person  was  Mrs.  J.  in  the 
morning  gingham. 

Now  let  Jenkins,  instead  of  bein^  a 
neighbor  over  the  way,  in  our  native 
village,  be  the  indiviaual  of  a  nation, 
and  you  a  shrewd  observer  from  abtoad, 
teking  notes;  you  print  and  multiply 
your  injustice  by  twenty -four,  sixteen, 
thirty- SIX,  sixty,  or  any  other  number 
of  millions,  accordingly.  Your  book  or 
letter  treats  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Americans,  the  English,  French, 
Germans,  vel  ceteri. 

1  remember  once  guiding  a  fellow 

Eassenger  firom  the  steamboat  that  had 
rought  us  to  Havre  up  to  Wheeler's 
Hotel.  On  the  way  an  unsavory  littie 
accident  befell  his  foot,  whereat  he 
directly  broke  out  into  comparison  be- 
tween the  cleanliness  of  Americans  and 
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(he  EfurovtanSi  most  inodorous  to  the 
latter.  He  did  not  except  a  soul  of 
them  from  the  sweeping  comparison, 
although  what  might  oe  called  the  fun- 
damental base  on  which  the  oom{)arison 
rested,  was  laid  down  by  one  individual 
of  the  264,209,000  souls  that  populate 
Europe.  When  mj  friend  had  relieved 
himself  of  his  tirade,  and  was  grown 
calmer,  I,  being  in  a  philosophical  mood, 
for  no  ill  had  befallen  myself,  sought  to 
draw  some  sweet  use  from  the  adver- 
sity. If  we  were  superstitious,  my 
dear  Green,  said  I,  (it  was  a  newly 
traveling  brother  of  Green's,  who  was 
here  last  year,)  might  we  not  consider 
this  as  a  warning,  that  as  one  European, 
by  an  improper  act,  has  given  a  bad  odor, 
in  your  senses,  to  all  Europeans,  so 
should  we  take  nice  heed  to  our  ways 
among  strangers,  least  a  chance  bad 
word  or  act,  let  slip  from  us,  be  taken  by 
them  as  a  sample  from  which  they  are 
to  judge  all  Americans  ? 

For  our  own  juds^ent,  let  it  re- 
mind us  of  the  complaint  of  the  wise 
man :  **  Hardly  do  we  guess  aright 
at  the  things  upon  the  earth,  and 
with  labor  do  we  find  the  things 
tiiat  are  before  us."  I  owed  the 
quotation  to  Sterne,  whom  I  brought 
with  me  on  my  last  voyage,  not  to  ori- 
ginal biblical  reading,  and  increased  ray 
indebtedness  by  this  other  loan,  that 
seemed  pat  enough  to  the  emergency. 
*'I  think  it  wrong,  merely  because  a 
man's  hat  has  been  blown  off  his  head 
by  chance,  the  first  night  he  comes  to 
Avignon,  that  he  should,  therefore,  say, 
Avignon  is  more  subject  to  high  winds 
than  any  other  town  in  France." 

To  get  back  to  the  neighborhood  of 
my  starting-point,  I  beg  to  say,  once 
for  all,  that,  while  I  cannot  help  giving 
my  views  in  definite  lines,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  one  suppose  that 
I  insisted  on  their  absolute  correctness 
in  detail  or  in  spirit  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble they  are  not  daguerreotypes ;  it  is 
quite  certain  they  have  not  the  merit  of 
artistic  pictures ;  it  is  quite  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  if  you  can  once  get  it 
into  your  mind,  that  the  daguerreotype 
or  painting  of  an  entire  nation,  by  any 
foreign  artist  or  artisan,  is  a  work  of 
such  difficulty,  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  truthfully  done.  If,  as  wo  have 
rather  boisterously  affirmed,  it  has  not 
been  done  by  Trollope,  or  Hall  or  Dick- 
ens, or  d'Alembert,  and  the  rest,  why 
imagine  that  it  is  done  for  the  English 


or  French,  bv  A.  B.  C,  or  D.  E.  F.,  or 
any  other  American  or  Englishman. 
Not  but  what  each  of  them  has  here  and 
there  drawn  a  truthful  line.  And  with 
this  for  a  general  caveat  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  views  that  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  may  be  published,  I  return  to 
the  Horalian  poster. 

You  can  still  decipher,  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  these  ciphers,  12,  20,  30  francs. 
These  are  the  prices,  varying  according 
to  the  elegance  of  the  copies  of  Didot's 
Elzevirian  edition  of  Horace — a  little 
gem,  not  only  of  typography,  but  of 
photography  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scholarship.  When  you  consider  that 
the  French  are  an  eminently  economical 
and,  in  many  matters,  an  eminently 
calculating  folk,  this  price  of  30  francs, 
demanded  and  paid  for  a  little  32mo. 
volume,  the  literary  contents  of  which 
may  be  had  in  other  and  becoming 
forms  for  a  few  francs,  seems  to  me  a 
striking  sign  of  their  appreciation 
of  art  —  of  material  beauty,  of  form 
and  color.  And  that  appreciation  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  general  charac- 
teristics of  this  people.  No  dotbt  that 
among  the  purchasers  of  this  volume, 
in  its  most  expensive  form,  are  men  who 
deliberate  long  before  dining  at  a  forty- 
sous  restaurant 

A  dinner  at  a  forty- sous  restaurant 
has,  by  the  way,  its  attractive  qualities, 
quite  apart  from  those  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  work — ^the  mere  victual  and 
drink  consumed.  For,  when  a  Parisian 
dines  at  forty  sous,  he  being  not  more  sen- 
sual in  degree,  but  being  sensual — or,  let 
us  say,  eensuary,  as  a  delicate  word — in 
more  kinds  than  an  Anglo-Saxon,  he 
wants  a  feast  spread  for  his  eyes,  for 
his  sense  of  beauty,  as  well  as  for  his 
palate. 

We  may  count  .ten  of  his  forty  sous 
laid  out  for  mirrors  and  ^ding,  etc., 
for  appearances,  in  ^ne.  These  yield  to 
his  completer  nature  just  as  real,  solid 
pleasure,  and  are  as  just  as  well  worth 
his  ten  sous  as  the  most  practical,  hai^- 
est  boiled  e^gs  are  worth  the  ten  cents 
of  an  American,  whose  uncultured  eyes 
are  but  inspectors  of  provisions,  watch- 
ful waiters  on  the  mouth,  not  its  boon 
companions. 

Going  into  a  two-franc  restaurant  one 
evening,  with  my  friend  Green,  receiv- 
ing a  graceful  bow  from  the  tastefully- 
draped  damt  du  comptoir^  noting  tiie 
brilliant  lights,  the  snowy  napkins,  the 
pretty  style  of  ornamentation  on  walls 
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•nd  ceSingSf  tbe  forks  so  finelj  silyered, 
the  names  of  tiie  dishes,  so  grandly 
compounded — ^if  one  could  feed  with 
one*s  ejes,  said  Green,  the  meal  would 
bo  a  banquet.  The  French  do.  And  I 
bold  that  what  is  taken  in  by  that 
organ,  is  not  the  worst  part  of  their  re- 
past. 

Liook  at  that  party— a  family  party,  it 
would  seem — at  the  next  table  but  one, 
the  father  and  mother,  the  children  and 
uncle,  and  a  cousin.  What  an  event 
they  are  making  of  it.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged through  the  week — a  reward 
to  the  pretty  children  and  a  treat  to  the 
ciders — this  Sunday  repast.  A  cheerful 
celebration  of  the  holiday,  as  accept- 
able, let  us  trust,  as  the  ^ave  observ- 
ance of  our  less  social  habit  They  are 
not  here  barely  to  gobble  and  go.  True, 
they  observe  and  make  the  most  of  dl 
the  forms  of  a  fine  dinner,  permitted  by 
the  carte — the  potage,  and  the  three 
courses,  and  the  dessert — ^not  one  of 
them  lacking  a  fine  name,  with  aa  d  la 
something  in  it  And  here  is  victual 
for  a  third  sense,  the  ear — a  pabulum, 
by  the  way,  that  we  Americans  have  a 
relish  for  otherwheres  than  at  meals — 
witness  Judge  Jenkins,  editor  of  the^ 
Alabama  Herald  of  Freedom,  or  Colonel 
Jenkins,  of  Boston,  compounder  of  anti- 
fhiogistie  pills,  vender  of  cholagogue; 
witness  our  national  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  our  practice  of  freedom, 
Korth  or  South.  They  count  upon 
filling  an  hour  or  two  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  various  senses  and  sentiments. 
They  are  come  for  the  brightness,  and 

Syety,  and  movement,  of  a  hall,  larger, 
ndsomer  than  their  salle-d-manger. 
The  women  are  come  to  admire  or  criti- 
dse  the  robes  and  hats  of  the  women ; 
the  men  to  admire  their  faces  (quite 
like  our  churches) ;  they  are  come  to 
draw  their  dividend  of  sy mpatiietic  hap- 
piness from  the  happiness  of  others — 
to  the  common  stock  of  which  they  are 
in  turn  willing  contributors. 

By  the  time  we  were  through  with 
our  dinner,  of  which,  between  the  mouth- 
fuls,  Green  s]^oke  in  justly  disparaging 
comparison  with  the  fare  of  the  great 
New  York  hotels,  where  he  had  been  a 
constant  diner  for  several  years,  all  the 
small  tables  were  taken  up,  either  by 
family  or  friendly  parties,  or  by  guests 
who  came  singly,  and  fraternized  pre- 
sentiy  after  sitting  down.  There  was 
something  grateful,  even  to  a  non-con- 
tributor, in  the  spectacle  of  so  much  ap- 


parent happiness.  There  was  a  deal 
of  laughing  and  talking,  so  that  the  hum 
of  it  never  ceased.  But  there  was  no 
laughing  and  talking  so  loud  as  to  pre- 
vent a  waiter's  ear  from  catching  the 
•* «'««,"  or  the  call  of  ♦'  gar^n,"  uttered 
by  any  one  present 

Tes,  it  is  all  entertaining  enough,  if 
you  will,  answered  Green,  as  we  walked 
off  to  a  cafi,  but  there  is  a  sad  side  to 
it,  too.  It  is  another  proof  that  these 
French  have  no  idea  of  home — none  of 
our  domestic  family  enjoyment. 

There  has  been  so  much  nonsense 
said  and  written,  and,  which  is  worse, 
believed,  about  the  French  want  in  that 
regard,  by  people  who  were  never  in  a 
French  private  house  in  their  lives,  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  for  us  to  add 
to  it  by  discussinc^  the  point.  But  let 
me  say,  that  in  the  only  four  families 
where  I  am  sufficiently  intimate  to 
speak  with  knowledge,  I  find  much  the 
same  household  virtues  and  joys  as 
rest  in  my  best  memories  of  American 
homes.  And  let  me  further  say,  that 
many  foreign  travelers,  French  and 
others,  think  they  observe  a  peculiar 
disregard  for  family  ties  among  us 
Americans.  They  observe  that  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  seems  quite 
independent  of  the  parents;  that  two 
generations  rarely  live  under  the  same 
family  roof;  that  Connecticut  children 
leave  their  parents  and  go  to  Ohio ;  that 
Ohio  children  leave  theirs  and  go  to 
Wisconsin ;  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  divorce,  and  the  facility  with 
which  divorces  are  granted,  are  phe- 
nomena unknown  in  Europe. 

But  that  the  French  are  somewhat 
more  gregarious  than  we,  I  will  not 
deny.  At  least,  it  is  a  side  of  their 
natures  turned  out  to  the  observation  of 
strangers  like  ourselves.  And  this  caf^, 
which  is  one  of  the  popular  order,  is  a 
favorable  stand  for  our  observations. 
It  is  called  the  Caje  Parisien.  The 
average  consumption  of  coffee  here,  on 
a  Sunday,  is,  the  proprietor  tells  me, 
3,400  cups  ,{demi  tosses) ;  of  brandy 
and  other  liquors,  5,000  glasses  {petits 
verres) ;  of  heer,  from  500  to  1,000 
mugs  {cannettes) ;  withal,  there  are,  as 
you  may  count,  twelve  biUiard  tables 
m  the  salle. 

Now  observe,  that  if  that  player 
should  hit  you  in  the  eyes  with  the  butt 
of  his  cue,  instead  of  turning  round  and 
damning  you  for  making  him  miss  his 
stroke,  he  will  turn  round  and  apologize, 
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with  a  coartesy  and  sincerity  of  manner 
that  will  take  away  half  yuur  pain  and 
all  jour  anger.  Nor  would  he  do  so  less 
readily  or  less  handsomely,  if  you  wore 
his  blouse,  and  he,  by  chance,  wore 
your  broadcloth.  Joggle  the  elbow,  or 
step  on  the  toe  of  the  man  at  the  next 
table,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
beg  your  pardon  before  you  do  his. 
Observe  that,  although  we  have  been 
gazing  at  him  for  the  last  minute  and  a 
half,  almost  impertinently,  I  fear,  he 
does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  a  rude 
word  to  us,  or  even  to  scowl  at  us. 
This  is  not  from  any  want  of  spirit  on 
his  part.  I  happen  to  know,  though  he 
does  not  know  me,  that  he  has  served 
his  seven  years,  and  shown  the  courage 
of  a  French  soldier  in  more  than  one 
fight  with  the  Eabyles. 

Observe,  in  general,  that,  during  the 
hour  we  have  been  here,  you  have  not 
seen  a  quarrel  nor  heard  a  word  that 
threatened  a  quarrel,  among  the  three 
or  four  hundred  persons  present ;  even 
the  tipsy  man  yonder  ccmnot  provoke 
one.  Our  experience  this  evening  is 
not  extraordinary.  It  may  pass  well 
enough  for  an  example  of  the  general 
rule.  To  that  rule  a  wider  experience 
will,  indeed,  furnish  exceptions.  Not 
all  Frenchmen  are  polite;  nor  are  all 
polite  Frenchmen  always  polite.  There 
are  c^ses,  whole  classes  of  cases,  where, 
I  believe,  we  are  their  superiors  in  that 
true  politeness  which  has  been  defined, 
*' kindness  kindly  expressed."  But  I 
venture  the  *'  general  observation"  ^at, 


if  the  French  make  less  account  than 
we  of  home  pleasures,  they  understand 
better  than  we,  or  rather  feel  better 
than  we— for  I  apprehend  that  it  is  in 
this  case  the  instmct  rather  than  the 
science  of  living  wherein  they  excel  us 
— ^how  to  live  and  let  live,  when  assem- 
bled in  large  companies.  By  virtue  of 
this  social  science,  or  social  instinct* 
this  little  group  of  friends  or  family  re- 
lations can  at  once  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
an  intimate,  house-like  catuerie^  as  you 
or  I  may  make  an  agreeable  passing 
acquaintance  with  some  chance  table 
neighbor,  entering  lonely  like  ourselves, 
and  yet  take  share  in  the  humaniz- 
ing influence  of  the  common  enjoy- 
ment. 

Mark  agcdn,  in  this  cheap  caf6,  how- 
much  is  done  for  the  eye,  and  how  well 
it  is  done.  The  architect  has  accom- 
modated his  plans  to  the  awkward  shape 
of  the  ^ound  so  ingeniously,  and  gild- 
ers, ana  carvers,  and  painters,  have  so 
come  to  his  aid,  that  I  am  not  sure  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  room  is  finer 
than  that  of  Taylor's  splayndid  rect- 
angular saloon  in  Broadway.  The 
very  iconographic  commercial  adver- 
tisements, tnat  decorate  rather  than  dis- 
figure the  lower  part  of  the  side  walls, 
have  some  touches  of  art  in  them. 
And  so,  while  these  Parisians,  artists, 
or  artisans,  are  sipping  their  coffee, 
they  are  receiving,  constantly,  through 
their  eyes,  an  unconscious  culture  of 
that  taste  for  which  they  are  distin- 
guished throughout  the  world. 


EPITAPH    ON    A    CHILD. 

THIS  little  seed  of  life  and  love. 
Just  lent  us  for  a  day. 
Came,  like  a  blessing  from  above — 
Passed,  like  a  dream,  away. 

And  when  we  ffamered  in  the  earth 

The  foison  £at  was  ours, 
We  felt  Ihat  burial  was  but  birth 

To  spirits,  as  to  flowers. 

And  still  that  benediction  stays, 
Although  its  angel  passed ; 

Dear  God !  thy  ways,  if  bitter  ways. 
We  learn  to  love,  at  last. 

But  for  the  dream — it  broke  indeed — 
Yet  still  great  comfort  gives : 

What  was  a  dream  is  now  our  creed — 
We  know  our  darling  lives. 
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NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE    AS    A    FAMILY    MAN.' 

[Third  and  lost  Article.] 


IN  two  preceding  articles  we  hare 
traced  the  relationa  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  his  family — ^particularly 
as  developed  in  his  recently  published 
oorrespondenoe  with  his  brother  Joseph 
—down  to  the  period  when  Joseph 
closed  his  royal  career.  Haying  barely 
escaped  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  in  the  disastrous  rout 
conaequent  on  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
August,  1813,  he  retired  to  his  country 
seat  of  Mortefontaine,  near  Paris,  where, 
for  the  next  five  months,  and  more,  he 
resumed  the  character  of  a  priyate  indi- 
vidual. 

While  Joseph  thus  lost  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  never  had  set  very  firmly 
on  his  head.  Napoleon  himself  was  in 
no  little  danger  of  losing  that  of  the 
Empire.  His  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and  the  enormous  losses  with  which  it 
was  attended,  had  led  to  a  new  alliance 
against  him  on  the  part  of  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  which  al- 
liance, on  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities, after  an  armistice  which  lasted 
from  Jane  to  August,  was  joined  by 
Austria,  notwithstanding  Napoleon's 
family  connection  with  its  emperor. 

Napoleon,  who  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  Spain,  from  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  under  of  withdrawing 
troops  to  strengthen  himself  in  Germa- 
ny, still  held  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  all 
the  smaller  German  princes  remained 
his  allies,  and  furnished  contingents  to 
his  army.  But  the  terrible  battle  of 
Leipsic,  fought  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  retreat  across  the  Elbe, 
scarcely  less  disastrous  than  that  from 
Moscow,  compelled  the  French  to  seek 
refuge  behind  the  Rhine.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  retreat.  Napoleon's  ally, 
the  king  of  Saxony,  to  whose  aggran- 
dizement he  had  greatly  contributea,  be- 
came a  fugitive  from  his  kingdom.  It 
also  swept  away  Jerome's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Holland  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation, and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Ba- 
den, and  all  the  other  German  states 
hastened  to  join  the  new  alliance  against 


Bonaparte.  Even  Murat,  king  of  Na- 
ples, who,  like  everybody  else,  had  been 
disgusted  by  his  brother-in-law's  inso- 
lent and  overbearing  demeanor,  anxious 
also  to  make  sure  of  his  own  throne, 
entered,  before  long,  into  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  Austria — a  proceeding  full 
of  danger  to  the  viceroy  Eugene,  com- 
pelled by  the  Austrians  to  retire  behind 
the  Adige,  and  whom  Murat  might  at- 
tack in  the  rear. 

Thus  driven  back  into  France,  and 
abandoned  by  all  his  allies  except  the 
king  of  Denmark — whose  forces  Berna- 
dotte  kept  in  check  at  the  same  time 
that  he  laid  siege  to  Hamburg,  which 
city  was  held  by  a  strong  French  gar- 
rison— Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1813,  to  collect 
what  resources  he  could  against  the 
next  campaign,  the  operations  of  which 
now  threatened  to  be  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  France  itself.  Even  on 
the  side  of  Spain,  there  was  danger  of 
invasion.  Soult,  whom  Napoleon  had 
appointed  to  succeed  Joseph  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  that  quarter,  had 
been  pushed  by  Wellington  across  the 
frontier,  though  Suchet  still  continued 
to  hold  Cata&nia  with  a  considerable 
French  army. 

Of  any  intercourse  between  the  bro- 
thers, for  the  first  seven  weeks  after 
Napoleon's  return  to  Paris,  we  have  no 
information.  The  Memoires  du  Roi 
Joseph  are  sQent  on  that  point.  Napo- 
leon, indeed,  had  no  time  for  explana- 
tions as  to  the  past.  The  present 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  the 
Question  was,  how  to  meet  it — a  doubly 
difficult  question,  since,  in  addition  to 
the  great  deficit  in  men,  money,  and 
munitions,  caused  by  two  such  disas- 
trous routs  as  the  retreats  from  Moscow 
and  that  from  Grermany,  he  now  encoun- 
tered what  he  had  scarcely  met  with 
before  since  his  assumption  of  the  im- 
perial dignity — not  merely  evidences  of 
public  discontent,  but  symptoms,  also, 
of  opposition  to  his  imperial  will  and 
pleasure,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
high  dignitaries. 


*Tke  ConfidenticU  Carretpondenee  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  his  Brother  Joseph^  some 
Mntc  King  ojf'  Spain.  Selected  and  traiuslated,  with  explHnatory  notes,  from  the  "  Memoires  du 
Roi  Joseph." 
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Yet  there  was. no  time  to  be  lost. 
Blaoher,  at  the  head  of  one  curmj  of 
some  70,000  men,  known  as  the  army  of 
Silesia,  was  already  threatening  France 
on  the  northeast,  while  another  army 
of  100,000  men,  mider  Schwartzenberg, 
known  as  the  Grand  Army,  with  which 
were  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland, penetrated  into  France  in  that 
direction.  Napoleon's  grand  army, 
reduced  now  to  60,000  men,  was  at. 
Chalons,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Paris. 
Augereau  was  at  Lyons,  with  some 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  more.  The  for- 
tresses of  Belgium  and  the  German 
frontier  were  also  held  by  strong  garri- 
sons. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Paris  of  news  of 
the  entry  of  Schwartzenberg  into  Swit- 
zerland, Joseph,  from  his  retirement  at 
Mortefontaine,  took  occasion  to  address 
to  Napoleon  the  following  letter : 

"  Dec.  29, 1813.  Biro :  The  violation  of  the 
Swiss  territory  has  laid  France  open  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  stale  of  affairs,  I  am  anxious 
that  yonr  nuyesty  should  be  jpersnaded  that 
my  heart  is  wholly  French.  Recalled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  France,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
of  some  use,  and  I  am  ready  to  undertake  any- 
tb\ne  which  may  prove  to  you  my  devotion. 

**  I  am  also  aware.  Sire,  of  what  I  owe  to 
Spain ;  I  see  m V  duties,  and  wish  to  fulfill 
tiiem  all  If  I  make  claims,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificing  them  to  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  esteemmg  myself  happy,  if,  by  such 
sacrifices,  I  can  promote  the  peace  of  Europe. 
I  hope  that  your  majesty  may  think  fib  to  com- 
mission one  of  your  mmisters  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject  with  the  Duke 
of  Santa  F6,  my  minister  ior  foreign  affiurs." 

To  this  letter  Napoleon,  who  was 
already  negotiating  with  Ferdinand  to 
release  him  and  restore  him  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  thus  curtly  and  sharply 
replied : 

"Dec.  — ,  1813.  My  Brother:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  29th  of  December.  It 
is  far  too  clover  for  the  state  of  my  afiairs, 
which  I  will  explain  in  two  words.  France  is 
invaded,  all  Europe  is  in  arms  against  France, 
and,  above  all,  against  me.  You  are  no  longer 
king  of  Spain.  1  do  not  want  Spain,  either  to 
keep  or  to  give  away.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  country,  except  to  live 
in  peace  with  it,  and  have  the  use  of  my  army. 
What  will  you  do?  Will  you.  as  a  French 
prince,  come  to  the  suppoit  of  my  tlirone? 
Tou  possess  my  friendship  and  your  apanage, 
and  will  be  my  subject  as  prince  of  the  blood. 
In  this  case,  you  must  act  as  I  have  done — 
announce  the  part  which  you  are  about  to  play, 
write  to  me  a  letter,  in  sunple  terms,  which  I 
can  print,  receive  the  authorities,  and  show 
yourself  zealous  for  me  and  for  the  king  of 
Kome,  and  friendly  to  the  regency  of  the  cm- 
press.  [During  Napoleon's  absence  from  Paris, 
the  empress  acted  as  regent.]  Can  you  under- 


take to  do  this  f  Have  you  not  good  i 
enough  for  itf  Thea  retire  to  the  obscurity 
of  some  country-house,  forty  leagues  firom 
Paris.  You  will  live  there  quietly,  if  I  live ; 
you  will  be  killed  or  arrested,  if  I  die.  You 
will  be  useless  to  me,  to  our  family,  to  your 
daughters,  and  to  Fraacer  a  truly  Napoleonio 
arrangement—*  me'  first,  France  last]  {but  you 
will  do  me  no  harm,  and  will  not  be  in  my  way. 
Choose,  quickly,  (he  line  you  will  take." 

Joseph  immediately  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

*' Mortefontaine,  Jan.  1, 1814.  Sire:  I  beg 
your  migesty  to  accept  my  best  wishe*  that 
tlie  year  which  is  commencmg  may  be  happy 
both  for  you  and  for  your  subjects.  I  hope 
the  year  which  has  just  finished  has  exhauated 
all  your  ill-fortune.  Zenalde  [Joseph's  eldest 
daughter],  who  came  in  just  now,  bringing 
some  presents  from  the  empress,  was  nearly 
burnt  close  to  the  fire  in  my  room ;  she  was 
saved,  and  is  (juite  well.  This  accident  pre- 
vents my  writing  as  well  as  usual,  as  I  oaa 
use  only  two  fingers.  I  entreat  your  mi^esty 
not  to  doubt  my  complete  and  affectionate  de* 
votion." 

Napoleon  replied  the  same  day : 

"  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1814.  My  Brother:  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  for  the^  sen^- 
ments  which  you  express  on  the  occasion  of 
the  new  year.  I  am  also  glad  that  my  niece's 
accident  has  been  foUowea  by  no  bod  effects." 

From  this  time  the  relations  of  the 
brothers  became  extremely  intimate; 
but,  as  Napoleon  remained  at  Paris  till 
the  25th,  we  have  only  liie  following 
letter: 

"  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1814.  My  Brother:  I  have 
inserted  in  the  regulations  of  the  palace  that 
you  are  in  future  to  be  announced  under  the 
title  of  King  Josephf  and  the  queen  under  the 
title  of  Queen  Julte^  with  the  honors  due  to 
the  French  prinoes  of  the  blood.  I  authorize 
you  to  take  the  unifonn  of  the  grenadiers  of 
my  guard,  which  is  what  I  wear  myself.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  ought  to  use  any  foreign 
decorations;  you  should  wear  only  the  French 
order.  Forward  to  me  a  list  of  the  persons  of 
whom  you  wish  to  compose  your  household, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  (|tteen,  and  tell  me  on 
what  day  you  will  receive  the  court  and  the 
authorities." 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France 
soon  made  it  necessaiy  for  Napoleon  to 
join  his  army.  From  the  time  of  his 
departure,  on  the  25th  of  JanuaiTf  he 
kept  up  an  incessant  correspondence 
with  Joseph,  who  remained  behind  as 
his  confidential  agent,  and  between 
whom  and  Napoleon  letters  were  per* 
petaally  passing,  many,  often,  in  one 
day.  Conscripts,  of  wnom  a  new  levy, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  had  been  de- 
creed, continued  to  arrive  daily  in  Paris, 
and  to  be  organized  and  forwarded  to 
Napoleon,  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  Omano,  who  commanded  the 
reserve  of  Najpoleon's  guard  at  Paris, 
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and  Creneral  Hollin,  in  command  of  the 
seTenteentfa  military  division,  to  which 
Paris  belonged.  But  the  arsenals  were 
nearly  bare  of  arms,  of  which,  in  the 
two  last  disastrous  campaigns,  there  had 
been  an  enormous  consumption,  while 
the  receipts  into  the  treasury  furnished 
no  offset  to  the  outgoes. 

Napoleon's  chief  reliance  for  money, 
in  this  emei^noy,  was  a  reserved  trea- 
sure in  the  charge  of  M.  de  la  Bouillerie, 
vluch  he  had  gradually  accumulated  out 
of  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
towns  and  provinces  occupied  by  his 
troops,  or  the  spoils  of  the  princes 
whom  he  bad  deposed.  It  was  from 
this  fund,  mainly,  that  the  conscripts 
were  equipped,  and  that  fresh  horses, 
of  which,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  be- 
ean,  there  was  an  enormous  consump- 
tion, were  prQvided  for  the  cavalry,  the 
money  beins  paid  out  of  this  special 
treasury  million  by  million,  on  orders 
specially  issued  by  Napoleon  himself. 

Napoleon's  first  object  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg,  both  of  whom  were 
now  in  France,  and  marching  rapidly 
on  Paris.  With  that  object  in  view, 
leaving  MacdonaId*s  division  at  Chalons, 
Napokon  marched  southward,  with  his 
three  other  divisions,  commanded  by 
Victor,  Marmont,  and  Ney,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January  attacked  Blucher  at 
Brienne,  drove  him  from  it,  and  occu- 
pied the  town.  But  he  failed  to  pre. 
rent  the  union  of  the  two  armies,  and 
on  tiie  1st  of  February  was  himself 
attacked  by  a  superior  force,  led  by 
Blncher,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  with 
k>s8  to  Troyes,  whence,  to  favor  the  junc- 
tion of  reinforcements  marching  from 
the  Spanish  frontier,  to  join  him,  he  re- 
tired to  Nogent,  still  nearer  to  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Macdonald,  left  at  Chalons, 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  towards 
Meauz.  The  effect  of  these  retrograde 
movements  at  Paris  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Joseph  : 

*«  Paris,  Feb.  5,  1814.  The  public  miod 
was  depressed  to-day,  and  I  had  great  trouble 
in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  many  people.  1 
have  seen  the  empress  twice,  and  when  1  left 
her  she  was  more  composed;  she  had  just  re* 
oeived  a  letter  from  your  majesty,  in  which 
yon  mention  the  congress.  [This  was  the  con- 
gress at  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  which  met  on  Feb. 
3d,  and  ne^^tiated  while  the  armies  fought.] 
If  your  majesty  should  moot  with  serious  re- 
verses, what  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
left  here,  in  order  to  prcTent  intriguers  from 
putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  first 
movement.  Jerom^  asks  mo  what  should  be 
his  conduct  in  such  a  case  ?    Men  are  coming 


in,  but  we  want  monev  to  clothe  them.  Dam 
can  obtain  only  10,000  francs  a  day  from  the 
treasury;  this  delays  terribly  the  departure 
of  the  troops." 

Napoleon  wrote  from  Troyes  (Feb.  6, 
3  P.  M'.),  that  he  wanted  to  attack  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  then  at  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  but  was  sacrificing  everything  to 
the  necessity  of  covering  Paris. 

'-The  plan  of  placing  Paris  under  king 
LfOuis,  in  any  unforeseen  event,  seems  to  me 
good.  You  remember  all  I  said  to  you  about 
the  princesses.  However,  the  course  which  I 
am  about  to  pursue  will  prevent  your  coming 
to  that.  I  am  writing  to  La  Bouillerie,  to  de- 
sire him  to  hold  a  million  of  francs  at  your 
disposal,  to  hasten  the  clothing  and  equipment 
of  the  troops." 

The  mention  of  king  Louis,  in  the 
above  letter,  makes  it  proper  to  say  a 
word  or  two  as  to  his  relations  with  Na- 
poleon, since  his  resignation  of  the  crown 
of  Holland.  Immediately  after  his  ab- 
dication, he  had  retired,  or,  rather,  fled 
to  Germany,  whence  he  issued  a  protest 
against  Napoleon's  annexation  of  Hol- 
land to  France.  On  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  same  year  (1810),  he  was 
summoned  to  return  to  France  before 
the  1st  of  December  following,  **  under 
pain  of  bein^  considered  disobedient  to 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  treated  as  such.*' 
But  this  summons  he  disregarded,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Gratz,  m  Austria. 
Napoleon  then  sought  to  win  him  back 
by  granting  a  splendid  apanage  to  him-  ^ 
self  and  his  familv,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  Holland ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  Louis  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  lived  at  Gratz  on  his  pri- 
vate resources,  principally  jewels  which 
he  had  sold,  and  some  Prussian  bonds 
which  he  held.  When  Austria  declared 
war  against  France,  he  retired  into 
Switzerland,  on  which  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother,  stating 
that  he  was  ready  to  serve  him  and 
France,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  con- 
sistently with  the  duty  which  he  owed 
firU  to  Holland,  and  the  right  of  his 
family  to  be  established  there  on  a 
general  peace.  Holland,  however, 
shortly  after  recalled  the  Prince  of 
Orunce,  while  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, by  the  allies,  drove  Louis  to  seek 
refuse  in  Paris. 

We  return  now,  to  Napoleon's  letters : 

"  Nogent-surSeine  Feb.  7,  1814.  I  giv» 
you  no  orders  for  La  Bouillerie,  as  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  At  all  events,  he  will  be 
able,  in  six  hours,  io  load  all  that  he  has  in 
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ftAeen  earriaffes,  and  to  draw  it  with  hones 
from  my  dtables,  to  Rambouillct  Bat  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  eome  to  that  yet  I  do 
not  fear  the  enemy ;  I  am  fall  of  hope  aa  to  the 
resalt 

''7  P.  M.  Without  donht  this  is  a  diffioalt 
moment;  but,  since  I  left  Paris.  I  hare  met 
with  nothing  but  success.  [He  had  been  foiled, 
however,  in  all  he  had  attempted.]  The  bad 
spirit  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  woo  endeav- 
ored to  paralyze  the  nation,  prevented  my 
having  early  recourse  to  arms,  and  this  is  the 
consequence.  In  our  circumstanoes,  the  quali- 
ties wanted  are,  oonfidenoe  and  audacity. 

*'  P.  S.  Keep  the  empress  in  spirits.  She  is 
dying  of  grief." 

The  next  daj,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Joseph  wrote  as  follows : 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Louis  about  leaving  him 
here ;  he  has  written  to  me  a  long  letter  on  the 
sabject.  I  have  determined  on  forwarding  it  to 
your  majesty.  I  believe  that  your  m^eety  told 
me  that  the  princesses  were  to  accompany  the 
impress.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  ought 
to  have  ^itive  orders  on  the  subject  I  am 
most  anxious  that  the  departure  of  the  empress 
should  not  take  place.  We  cannot  disguise 
fh)m  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  consternation 
and  despaur  of  the  people  may  lead  to  sad  and 
even  fatal  consequences.  I  think,  and  so  do 
all  persons  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  many  sacrifices 
before  resorting  to  this  extremity.  The  men 
who  are  attached  to  your  majesty's  government 
fear  that  the  departure  of  the  empress  will 
abandon  tlie  people  of  Paris  to  despair,  and 
give  a  capital  and  an  empire  to  tlio  Bourbons. 
Although  I  express  the  fear  which  I  see  on 
every  face,  your  majesty  may  rest  assured  that 
your  orders  will  be  faithfully  executed  by  me 
as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  M.  de  la  Bouillerie  about 
the  million  for  the  war,  and  the  removal  of  the 
treasure.  I  do  not  know  how  far  your  ma- 
jesty may  approve  of  my  observations,  but  I 
must  say  that  1  think  it  important  to  pay  a 
month's  salary  to  the  great  dignitaries,  minis- 
ters, counsellors  of  state,  and  senators.  Several 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  who  are  really  in 
distress,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  departure 
becoming  expedient  it  is  thought  that  many 
will  be  detained  in  Paris  for  want  of  the  means 
of  traveling.  Jerome  is  annoyed  that  your 
midesty  has  not  yet  explained  your  intentions 
as  to  the  request  which  I  made  for  him  in  two 
of  mv  former  letters.  [Jerome  had  asked  to  be 
employed.]' 

To  this  letter  Napoleon  replied  in 
very  bad  humor : 

"  Nogent,  Feb.  8, 1814,  11  A.  M.  Mv  Bro- 
ther: 1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th, 

11  P.  M.    It  surprised  me  extremely 

King  Louis  talks  of  peace.  His  advice  is  ill- 
timed;  in  fact,  I  can  understand  nothing  in 
your  letter.  I  thought  that  1  had  explained  my- 
self to  you,  but  you  never  recollect  anything, 
and  you  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  first  comer, 
and  the  last  speaker. 

*'  1  repeat,  then,  in  two  words,  Paris  will 
never  be  occupied  while  I  am  alive.  I  have  a 
right  to  be  believed,  if  I  am  understood. 

**  I  will  add,  that  if,  through  unforeseen  cir> 
camstances,  I  should  march  towards  the  Loire, 
1  should  not  leave  the  empress  and  my  son  at 


a  distanoe  finom  me ;  because,  whatever  hap- 
pened, they  might  both  be  carried  off  to  Vien- 
na. I  cannot  make  out  how,  with  all  these 
intrigues  going  on  around  you,  you  can  bestow 
such  imprudent  praise  upon  the  proposals  of 
traitors,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  honora- 
ble advice :  never  employ  them,  even  in  tho 
most  favorable  circumstances.  I  can  no  longer 
pay  any  of  my  officers.    I  have  nothing. 

"  I  own  I  am  annojed  by  your  letter,  be- 
cause 1  see  that  there  is  no  coherence  in  your 
ideas,  and  that  you  allow  yonrBolf  to  be  infla- 
enced  by  the  chatterings  and  the  opinious  of  a 
set  of  people  who  never  reflect  Yes,  I  will 
talk  to  yon  openly.  If  TaUevrand  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  pn^ect  of  leaving  the  em- 
press in  Paris  in  case  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  treachei^.  I  repeat,  distrust  that 
man.  I  have  dealt  with  him  tor  the  last  sixteen 
years;  once  I  even  liked  him;  but  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  enemy  to  our  hooae 
since  it  has  been  abandoned  by  fortune.  Ke^ 
to  my  advice.  I  know  more  than  all  those 
people.  If  we  are- beaten,  and  I  am  killed,  yon 
will  hear  of  it  before  the  rest  of  my  familv. 
Send  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Some  to 
Rambouillct  ^  order  the  senafe,  the  council  of 
state,  and  all  the  troops  to  assemble  on  the 
Loire  ;  leave  in  Paris  a  prefect,  or  an  impe- 
rial commission,  or  some  mavors. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  Madame  [Napoleon's 
mother],  and  the  queen  of  Westphsiia  [Je- 
rome's wife]  ma^  remain  in  Paris,  in  Madame^a 
house.  If  the  viceroy  [Eugene]  has  returned 
to  Paris,  he  may  also  stay  there;  but  on  no 
account  let  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Be  certain 
that,  from  that  moment,  Austria,  the  band  that 
connected  her  with  France  being  broken, 
would  carry  her  off  to  Vienna,  and  give  her  a 
large  apanage ;  and  on  pretense  oi  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  empress,  the  Frenco 
would  oe  forced  to  do  whatever  England  and 
Russia  might  dictate. 

**  However,  it  may  happen  that  I  beat  the 
enemy  on  his  approach  to  Paris,  and  that 
none  of  these  things  may  take  place.  It  is 
also  possible  that  I  may  make  peace  in  a  few 
days.  But,  at  all  events,  it  appears  that  yon 
have  no  means  of  defense.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
est even  of  Paris  that  the  em]>ress  and  the 
king  of  Rome  should  not  remain  there,  be- 
cause its  welfare  depends  on  their  safety. 
Nothing  would  better  please  the  allies  than  to 
make  an  end  of  everything  by  carrying  them 
off  prisoners  to  Vienna.  1  am  surprised  that 
you  do  not  see  this.  I  see  that  fear  nas  turned 
all  your  heads  in  Paris. 

*'  The  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome  onoe 
at  Vienna,  or  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  yov 
and  all  others  who  attempted  a  defense  would 
be  rebels. 

'*  As  for  me,  I  would  rather  that  they  would 
kill  my  son  than  see  him  bron^t  up  at  Vien- 
na as  an  Austrian  prince,  and  1  tnink  well 
enough  of  the  empress  to  believe  that  she  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  far  as  that  is  possible 
to  a  woman  and  a  mother. 

"I  have  never  seen  Andromaque  acted 
without  pitying  the  fate  of  Astyanax  in  sur- 
viving the  rest  of  his  house,  nor  without 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
him  if  he  had  died  before  his  father." 

The  same  day  Napoleon  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Italy,  in  connection  with 
which  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 
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"Noseni,  Feb.  8,  1814,  6  P.  H.  My  Bro- 
ther :  ijet  this  letter  be  delivered  to  the  em- 
press Joaephine  in  person.  [8he  was  residing 
at  Malmaison,  close  by  Paris.}  It  is  to  tell  her 
to  write  to  Eugene.  ^Probably  Napoleon  feared 
that  Eugene  might  imitate  the  example  of  Mu* 
rat,  \rhoee  trea^  with  Austria  had  been  sigoed 
on  the  11th  of  January.]  You  will  ask  her  to 
send  her  letter  to  yon,  which  you  will  dispatch 
by  an  express." 

The  same  day,  at  midnight,  Joseph 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  deprecating  a  reli- 
gioas  intercession  which  the  empress 
proposed  to  make  at  the  church  of  St. 
Geneyi^ye.     He  added  at  the  close : 

"  The  empress  is  in  better  spirits  to-day.  I 
have  passed  the  day  in  sustaining  the  hopes 
of  people  who  have  ranch  less  seu-possession 
than  belongs  to  her  majesty." 

Napoleon  wrote  the  next  day : 
*•  I  am  of  your  opinion  about  the  prayers  at 
8L  Genevieve ;  I  think  that  it  would  do  no 
good ;  it  was  oxUy  a  piece  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  empress.  ....  Tell  Demazis  to  re- 
move from  Complete  and  Fontainebleau  the 
plate,  and  everything  that  might  serve  as  a 
trophy.  There  are  portraits  of  all  my  minis- 
ters and  of  my  family  at  Compiegne.  This 
must  be  done  without  noise,  or  attracting  at- 
tention." 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  9th, 
Joseph  replied  to  Napoleon's  sharp 
letter  of  directions,  already  quoted  at 
length  : 

"  Your  majesty  may  be  assured  that,  so  far 
as  depends  on  me,  your  wishes  will  be  com- 
pUed  with.  Circumstances  may  occur  in 
which  this  expression  of  them  may  contribute 
to  such  a  result.  My  letter  may  thus  have 
been  useful  by  eliciting  this  written  manifesta- 
tion of  your  will,  which  will  decide  the  con- 
duct  of  many  persons  now  unresolved." 

The  same  day,  at  11  A.  M.,  Joseph 
wrote : 

'*  The  minister  of  war  has  written  to  me  a 
letter,  which  I  send  to  your  mi^esty ;  ]jrou  will 
see  that  our  muskets  are  reduced  to  six  thou- 
sand. It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  expect  to  form 
a  reser%'e  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men 
in  Paris.  [That  was  a  scheme  which  Napoleon 
had  been  strongly  urging  for  two  or  three  days 
past]  Thin^^  are  stronger  than  men,  Sire; 
and  when  this  is  clearly  proved,  it  seems  to 
me  that  true  glory  consists  in  preserving  as 
much  aa  poasiole  of  one's  people  and  one's 
empire ;  and  that  to  expose  a  precious  life  to 
such  evident  danger  is  not  glorious,  because  it 
is  against  the  interests  of  a  great  number  of 
men  whoso  existence  is  attached  to  your  own. 
....  At  this  juncture,  I  see  no  dishonor  for 
vour  majesty  unless  you  abandon  the  throne, 
Decause  in  this  case  you  would  ruin  a  number 
of  individuals  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  you.  If  it  be  possible,  then,  make  peace  at 
any  price ;  if  that  is  impossible,  when  the  hour 
comes  we  must  meet  death  with  resolution,  as 
did  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople." 

It  had  become  plain  that  Napoleon's 
resources,  irfarms,  at  least,  ii  not  in 
men,  were  exhausted.    The  enemy  con- 


tinued to  adTanoe — ^Blncher  down  the 
Mame,  Schwartzenbergdown  the  Seine, 
while  an  immense  Cossack  cavalry,  de- 
tached from  the  enemy's  front  and 
flanks,  carried  terror  everywhere,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  encountered  any  re- 
sistance. Some  further  reinforcements 
were  expected  from  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier ;  but,  without  waiting  for  them,  Na- 
poleon deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
once  upon  some  decisive  operation. 

Leaving  Oudinot  and  Victor,  with 
something  more  than  half  his  forces,  to 
hold  Schwartzenberg  in  check,  he  made 
an  oblique  movement  northerly,  with 
some  thirty  thousand  men,  to  attack  the 
army  of  Silesia,  which  was  advancing  in 
four  divisions,  under  Saoken,  York* 
Alsufief,  and  Blucher,  by  two  roads — 
one  down  the  Mame,  the  other  across  a 
difficult  and  marshy  country,  more  to 
the  south — which  advance  had  forced 
Macdonald,  with  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men,  to  fall  back  to  Meaux. 
On  the  9th,  the  same  day  that  Napoleon 
left  Nogcnt,  he  met  and  defeated  Sacken 
at  Baye ;  on  the  10th  he  beat  Asufief 
at  Champ- Aubert ;  on  the  lltfa  he  again 
routed  Sacken  at  Montmirail;  on  the 
12th  he  defeated  York  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  ;  and  on  the  14th  beat  Blucher 
with  great  loss  and  drove  him  back  to 
Chalons. 

But,  meanwhile,  Schwartzenberg  had 
advanced  on  Nogent,  and  pushing  Vio- 
tor  and  Oudinot,  whom  Macdonald  had 
also  joined,  before  him,  had  reached 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris.  The 
three  marshals,  greatly  alarmed,  and 
unable  to  agree  as  to  who  should  com- 
mand, invoked,  as  did  also  Joseph,  Na- 
poleon's immediate  presence.  Thus 
summoned,  he  set  off  on  the  15th,  a 
few  hours  after  his  defeat  of  Blucher's 
division.  He  joined  his  msrshals  the 
next  day.  On  the  17th,  his  guard  hav- 
ing come  up,  he  drove  the  Russians, 
under  Count  Phalen,  out  of  Mormant, 
and  on  the  18th  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg  out  of  Montereau ;  when  the  Allied 
sovereigns  and  Schwartzenberg,  alarmed 
at  these  unexpected  attacks,  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Lan^s.  In  nine 
days  Napoleon  had  made  nine  marches, 
most  of  them  over  cross  roads,  deep  with 
mud,  had  chained  seven  battles,  and  had 
driven  or  frightened  away  two  armies, 
each  much  larger  than  his  own. 

In  the  next  seven  days,  from  the 
19th  to  the  26th  of  February,  Napoleon 
advanced  upon  the  retreating  enemy^ 
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first  to  Nogent,  then  to  Cbartres,  and 
thenoe  to  Troyes.  The  only  fiehting 
was  an  accidental  skirmigh  at  Mery, 
with  Blucher.  Napoleon  was  waiting, 
not  only  to  rest  his  troops,  but  for  the 
result  of  negotiations.  Previous  to 
crossing  the  French  frontier,  the  allies 
had  offered  him  peace  from  Frankfort, 
on  the  terms  of  France  with  its  **  na- 
tural limits,"  by  which  were  meant  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
These  terms  he  had  refused,  and  the 
allies,  since  advancing  into  France, 
would  grant  nothing  more  than  France 
with  its  ancient  limits — ^those  of  1789. 
Previous  to  engaging  in  the  lato  opera- 
tions, Napoleon  had  consented  to  these 
advanced  terms,  provided* the  allies 
would  cease  hostilities  immediately; 
but  this  they  refused,  insisting  that 
military  operations  should  go  on  till 
peace  was  actually  signed.  Since  their 
kto  defeats,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
Napoleon's  terms,  and  asked  for  an  ar- 
mistice ;  but  this  he  refused,  except  on 
condition  of  their  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  Frankfort — France  with  ite  natural 
limite.  Even  Joseph,  who  had  lately 
been  so  anxious  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
applauded  the  new  pretensions.  **  Every 
one  agrees,"  he  wrote  on  the  2l8t, 
**  that  your  majesty  would  have  done 
wrong  m  granting  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. Peace  with  the  natural  limite  is 
desired  by  all.  No  one  now  would  ac- 
cept the  ancient  limite."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Joseph  confessed  that 
some  passages  in  the  bulletin  of  the  day, 
interpreted  as  raising  doubte  as  to  the 
success  of  the  ne^tiation,  had  not  been 
very  well  received. 

The  same  day  Napoleon  wrote  from 
Nogent,  suggesting  that  proclamations, 
signed  by  the  empress,  which  he  thought 
would  be  more  effective  than  if  signed 
by  himself,  be  sent  to  Orleans,  which 
had  been  threatened  and  frightened  by 
the  Cossacks,  to  LiUe,  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  and  the  other  large  towns  on 
the  northern  frontier,  calling  on  them  to 
organise  a  national  guard,  and  to  take 
measures  of  defense  against  the  flying 
detachmento  of  the  enemy.  He  also 
suggested  a  similar  proclamation  to  the 
Belgian  towns. 

*•  The  emprees  Bhould  acquaint  them  with  my 
victorieB,  and  tell  them  that  the  English  wish 
to  iteparate  them  from  France,  and  piaoe  them 
under  the  yoke  of  a  prince  who  haa  always 
been  hostile  to  their  country  and  to  their  reli- 
gion: and  assure  them  that  the  enemy  will 
soon  find  that  no  peace  will  be  signed  un- 


less the  natural  limits  of  France  are  admit- 
ted. 

*'Tho  enemy  have  committed  all  sorts  of 
horrors  in  every  direction.  The  minister  of 
war  must  send  g^ood  reporters  to  the  towns 
which  they  have  occupied,  to  draw  up  narra- 
tives  of  the  atrocities  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. These  reports  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Moniteur.  I  wish  also  the  towns  of  No- 
cent,  Provins.  Nangis,  Bray,  Montereau.  Sens, 
Epemay,  Chateau-Thierrjr.  Reims,  Soissons, 
eto.,  to  acquaint  the  municipality  of  Paris  with 
what  they  have  suffered,  and  these  letters  to 
be  placarded  in  every  direction ;  for,  in  short, 
one  must  not  deceive  oneself  as  to  the  fact 
(and  you  ought  to  say  so),  that  the  Russians 
intended  to  sack  and  burn  Paris.  It  can  only 
do  good,  if  the  Parisians  hear  on  all  sides :  *  It 
is  you  who  were  attacked ;  it  is  you  whom  they 
intended  to  pillsge.' " 

The  same  day,  Napoleon,  amid  all 
his  other  cares,  sent  the  following  mi- 
nute and  specific  directions  as  to  the 
future  position  of  Jerome : 

**  My  Brother :  These  are  my  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  king  of  Westphalia^  I  allow 
him  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  ^enadier 

guard,  and  I  grant  the  same  permission  to  all 
le  French  princes.  (You  will  inform  kinf^ 
Louis  of  this.)  The  king  is  to  dismiss  all  his 
Westphalian  nousohold.  They  are  fr^e  either 
to  return  home  or  to  stay  in  France.  The  king 
will  immediatelv  propose  for  my  approbation 
three  or  four  aiaes-de-camp,  one  or  two  equer- 
ries, and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  all  French, 
and  two  or  three  French  ladies-in-waiting,  for 
the  queen.  She  will  put  off  to  some  nicure 
time  appointing  her  lady-ln-waiting.  All  the 
Westphalian  pages  must  be  placed  in  the  Ly- 
c^es,  and  will  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Lyc^es. 
Thev  will  be  educated  at  my  expense.  One- 
third  will  be  placed  in  the  Lyc^  of  Vei^ 
sailles,  one-third  in  that  of  Rouen,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  the  Lyc6e  of  Paris.  The  king 
and  queen  will  then  be  presented  to  the  em- 
press; and  I  authorize  the  king  to  occupy 
Cardinal  Fesch's  house  (since  it  appears  it  be- 
longs to  him),  and  to  establish  his  house- 
hold there.  The  king  and  queen  will  continue 
to  bear  the  title  of  lUng  and  Queen  of  West- 
phalia, but  they  are  to  have  no  Weetphaliaus 
m  their  suite." 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  recent 
victories,  the  reporte  which  Joseph  sent 
him  from  Paris  were  by  no  means  en- 
couraging. Thus  he  wrote  on  Feb.  22d : 

*'  The  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  the 
police  and  the  arch  chancellor  have  just  left 
me ;  they  have  given  me  a  most  deplorable 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  Toulouse  and 
at  Bordeaux.  The  spirit  of  these  towns  is 
very  unfavorable ;  a  Bourbon  appearing  thdre 
would  be  well  received.  Your  majesty  will  be 
astonished  at  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  unless  he  has  retreated  by  your  orders. 
Ho  is  the  only  man  in  authority  whose  inten- 
tions I  could  venture  to  suspect  [Joseph  could 
not  get  over  his  old  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
Soult] 

'*  Another  report,  which  I  a«nex,  lends  some 
probability  to  a  rumor  just  communicated  to 
me  by  the  minister,  that  the  enemy  has  entered 
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The  tiro  ministen  aaBured  me  Ui&t 
the  Pnusiaa  prodamations  in  faTor  of  the 
Bonrbonfl  haye  found  an  echo.  I  sappose 
that  we  are  on  the  ere  of  a  battle.  Whatever 
the  reeolt,  the  present  state  of  things  cannot 
last  The  ministers  declare  to  me,  in  the 
presence  of  the  arch-chancellor,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  everTwhere  falling  to  pieces, 
that  money  is  wanting,  and  that  the  system  ot 
requisition  ends  by  dienating  all  hearts,  and 
leaving  the  government  to  stand  alone.  How- 
ever hard  these  truths  may  be,  as  they  cannot 
rcAch  your  majesty  through  your  ministers,  I 
fulfill  without  hesitation  the  painful  duty  of 
acquainting  you  with  them." 

In  a  second  letter,  of  the  game  day, 
he  wrote: 

**  I  have  seen  the  minister  of  &e  interior. 
The  plan  of  sending  deputations  firom  the  dif- 
fitrent  towns  to  the  Coancil-Qeneral  of  Paris 
seems  to  him  to  be  open  to  some  objections. 
I  share  In  this  opinion,  and  I  am  snre  that  if 
your  majesty  had  time  to  think  aj^ain  on  the 
subject,  you  would  relinquish  the  idea.  [This 
ol^octlon  seems  to  have  been,  that  communi- 
cation with  these  countir  deputies  would 
rather  tend  to  frighten  the  Parisians  into  sub- 
mission than  to  encourage  them  to  resistance.] 

"  The  ministers  and  the  Duke  of  Conegliano 
[Uarshal  Moncey,  who  commanded  the  na- 
tional ^ard  recently  organized  for  the  defense 
of  Pans]  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  double  the  national  guard  of 
Paris  [one  of  Napoleon's  projects],  without 
changing  its  nature.  Besides,  there  still  re- 
mains the  unconquerable  diflSculty  of  the 
want  of  arms. 

'*  As  to  the  national  /piard,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  is  a  safeguard  against  anarchy ;  it  is  well 
disposed ;  itenters  into  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment :  it  was  electrified  by  the  account  of 
the  prodigies  which  have  been  performed  by 
your  majesty  in  such  a  short  time ;  it  wishes 
ibr  peace  to  restore  you  to  your  capital ;  its 
attachment  for  you  is  equal  to  its  admiration. 
The  capital  shares  in  those  opinions ;  but  to  say 
more.  Sire,  would  be  to  deceive  oneself  as  well 
as  your  majesty.  The  people  of  Paris,  hostile 
to  the  government  a  montn  ago,  touched  by 
your  majesty's  confidence,  in  trusting  your 
wife  and  your  son  to  them,  encouraged  and 
astonished  by  your  majesty's  successes,  are 
yot  not  in  a  state  in  which  more  than  mere 
fidelity  and  obedience  can  be  expected.  They 
admire  your  genius,  but  they  can  be  excited 
only  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peace,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  oppose  any  effec- 
tive resistance  to  a  hostile  anny,  or  to  send 
detachments  of  the  national  guard  beyond  the 
wails.  This,  Sire,  is  the  exact  truth.  Tour 
majesty  must  not  rely  on  an  exertion  greater 
than  can  fiurly  be  expected  from  a  population 
BO  disposed." 

To  these  unpalatable  oommunications, 
Napoleon  replied  from  Chartres  (Feb. 
23,  2  P.  M.).  as  follows : 

"My  Brother:  I  have  received  your  letters 
of  the  22d.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  con- 
tinue to  conjure  up  phantoms.  The  greater 
number  of  facts  oontamed  in  your  letters  are 
untrue.  The  enemy  is  not  at  Amiens ;  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  has  not  commenced  his  re- 
treat It  is  an  old  story  that  the  Comte 
d' Artuis  is  at  Basle  *,  it  is  not  certain,  nor  does 


it  much  signify  whether  there  be,  or  be  not 
three  hundrad  rebels  in  the  county  Venaissin ; 
at  all  events,  courage,  patience,  and  presence 
of  mind  can  overcome  evervthing.  But  yojt 
will  do  nothing,  if  you  collect  together  all  sorts 
of  reports,  and  excite  yuur  imagination  by 
workmg  them  up  into  striking  pictures.  You 
will  be  cowed  and  hopeless. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  afiTairs  Is 
very  serious.  Do  not  fancv  that  I  am  ill- 
informed  ;  ministers  generally  want  presence 
of  mind.  Placards  of  addresses,  from  the  dif- 
ferent villages  which  have  been  invaded  by 
the  enemy,  will  produce  an  excellent  effect 
There  is  no  ejection  to  the  council  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris  receiving  deputations,  and 
hearing  what  thev  have  to  say.  Let  their  ad- 
dresses be  full  or  facts,  and  placard  them  im- 
mediately. The  inhabitants  of  Paris  will  see 
that  they  are  threatened  with  rape,  pillage, 
and  fire.  As  to  the  notion  of  doubling  the 
national  guard,  if  you  disapprove  of  it,  I  give 
it  up.  If  I  had  listened  to  the  ministers,  I 
should  not  have  formed  a  national  guard,  and 
I  should  have  distrusted  Pari^ 

"  I  am  badly  served  in  the  MHh.  General 
Miuson  is  a  man  of  narrow  understanding  and 
littie  energjr.  Let  the  minister  of  war  repeat 
the  instructions  to  him  to  issue  from  the  forti- 
fied places,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  by  failhiig 
in  detail  upon  his  quarters. 

**  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Castiglione 
r  Ausereau  J .  I  have  written  to  the  empress  to 
speak  to  his  wife.  I  think  that  yon  ought  to 
speak  to  her  also,  and  make  the  ladies  of  the 
court  do  the  same.  He  must  advance,  take 
example  b:^  me,  and  do  himself  honor.  [Au- 
gereau,  reinforced  by  several  regiments  of 
veteran  troops  of  the  Spanish  army,  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  operate  against  the  flank 
and  the  communications  of  tiie  enemy.  He 
showed  littie  alacrity  in  doing  so,  but  had 
recently  moved  on  Geneva.] 

*'  The  enemy  sets  fire  to  everything,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  Pans 
The  Prince  of  Schwartzeuberg's  aid-de-oamp^ 
with  whom. I  have  just  conversed  for  some 
time,  let  it  drop  that  they  were  very  much 
alarmed  by  this  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Castiglione.    [His  movement  on  Geneva.] 

"  Well,  we  have  thrown  back  the  enemy's 
armies  nearly  to  Langree.  As  I  foretold,  Men- 
targis  and  Orleans  are  relieved ;  the  Cossacks 
are  flying  as  fast  as  the^  can  in  every  direc- 
tion. 1  nave  written  to  Borgbeso  to  order  him 
to  send  six  thousand  men  from  his  division  to 
Chainbery  [to  reinforce  Augereau];  let  the 
minister  of  war  reiterate  this  order.  Desire 
the  minister  likewise  to  repeat  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  [Soult]  the  order  not  to  retreat  with- 
out fighting." 

The  next  day  (Feb.  24, 7  A.  M.)  Na- 
poleon  wrote  from  Troyes : 

"  The  enemy  besieges  me  with  fla^  of  truce, 
demanding  a  suspension  of  hoetilitiee.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  setUe  upon  granting  one  this 
morning ;  but  only  if  the  negotiations  at  Cha- 
tillon  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  of 
Frankfort  [the  natural  limits]. 

"  If  I  had  had  twenty  boats,  to  cross  the 
Seine  where  I  wanted,  the  Austrian  army 
would  have  ceased  to  exist:  at  any  rate,  terror 
reigns  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  few  dajrs 
ago  they  thought  that  I  had  no  army ;  now  their 
imaginAtion  sticks  at  nothing:  thiee  or  four 
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hundred  tboaBand  men  «re  not  enoogh  for 
thorn.  They  fancied  that  I  had  none  but  re- 
oruitB ;  they  now  say  that  I  have  oollectod  all 
my  veteraue,  and  that  my  armies  conaist  of 
picked  men ;  that  the  French  ann^  n  t>etter 
than  ever,  etc.  See  what  is  the  effect  of  ter- 
ror. The  Parisian  newspapers  must  confirm 
their  fears.  Newspapers  are  not  history,  any 
more  than  bulletins  are  history;  one  should 
always  persuade  the  enemy  that  one's  forces 
are  immense. 

"I  do  not  affree  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  macfo  on  the  conmmnications  be- 
tween the  country  and  Paris ;  I  wish  my  or- 
ders on  the  subject  to  be  executed.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  is  a  coward ;  he  has 
absurd  ideas  about  men.  Neither  he  nor  the 
minister  of  police  knows  more  of  France  than 
I  do  of  China.  When  the  deputies  from  the 
country  show  the  letters  which  they  have  re- 
ceivedf  the  prefect  must  assemble  the  notaries 
to  hear  them  read.  This  is  not  a  gut  up  thing, 
nor  an  im]>osture ;  the  enemy  has  committM 
such  atrocities  that  the  whole  of  France  will 
be  indignant  Here,  on  the  spot,  the  most 
moderate  peo^  speak  of  them  with  rage.  If 
the  French  were  as  contemptible  as  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  believes  them  to  be,  I  should 
blush  to  be  a  Frenchman." 

Napoleon  wrote  the  next  daj  (Feb. 
25),  at  4  P.  Mm  Btill  from  Troyes: 

**  It  seems  that  the  enemy  [the  ^and  army 
under  SchwartzenbergJ  is  retreating  towards 
Langres.  General  Blucher,  after  crossing  the 
Aube  and  advancing  on  Mery  [at  which  place 
a  severe  skinnish  took  place  on  the  33dJ,  re- 
crossed  it  yesterday,  and  marched  upon  An- 
glure  with  between  eiffht  and  ten  thousand 
men,  the  remainder  of  the  cor^  which  he 
commanded.  [This  was  a  great  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently 

S roved  very  disastrous  to  him.  Napoleon 
attered  himself  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
army  of  Silesia ;  but  in  fact,  Blucher,  rein- 
forced from  the  army  under  Bemadotte,  had 
under  his  command  some  fifty  thousand  men, 
while  Napoleon's  own  army  at  Troyes  was  but 
sixty-two  thousand.  The  grand  army,  which 
had  fallen  back  on  Langres,  was  about  seventy 
thousand.]  As  soon  as  I  see  what  Blucher  in- 
tends to  do,  I  shall  try  to  fall  upon  his  rear 
and  cut  him  off.  The  commissioners  discuss- 
ing the  armistice  are  still  sitting  at  Lusigny. 
It  is  said  that  the  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden 
[BemadotteJ  is  at  Cologne.  Could  you  not, 
on  vour  own  responsibility,  send  some  one  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  persuade 
him  to  alter  his  conduct  f  Try,  but  do  not  im- 
plicate me." 

The  next  day  (Feb.  26),  Napoleon, 
still  at  Troyes,  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter in  relation  to  Murat : 

**  It  seems  that  the  allies  have  not  yet  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Naples.  Dis- 
5)atch-by  a  courier,  with  the  utmost  haste,  a 
etter  to  the  king,  in  which  you  will  firankly 
point  out  to  him  the  iniquity  of  his  conduct, 
offering  to  mediate  for  him  if  he  will  return  to 
his  duties.  Tell  hun  that  this  is  his  only  hope ; 
that  if  he  take  any  other  course,  he  must  be 
destroyed  either  by  France  or  by  the  allies.  I 
need  not  point  out  all  that  you  ma;^  say.  Even 
the  English  do  not  recognize  him  as  king. 
Thve  is  stiU  time  to  save  Italy,  and  to  replace 


the  vioero^r  on  the  Adiee.  Write  also  to  fhe 
queen  [their  sister  Caroune,  Murat's  wife],  on 
her  ingratitude,  which  revolts  even  the  allies. 
Say  that  as  no  battle  has  yet  taken  place  be- 
tween the  French  and  Neapolitan  troops,  all 
mav  be  arranged ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  As  Senator  Fouch^  is  still  in  those 
parts,  you  may  write  to  him  to  converse  with 
your  messenger  on  these  subjects.  [Fouch6 
was  then  at  Home,  whither  he  had  retired  in 
disgrace,  after  being  dismissed  firom  the  minis- 
try of  police,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  had 
Sven  advice  to  Murat  not  very  favorable  to 
apoleon.]" 

The  same  day,  at  6  P.  M.,  Napoleon 
again  writes : 

"The  Austrian  commandant  of  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine  quitted  the  town  yesterday.  [This 
was  the  place  where  the  peace  congress  was 
sitting.]  The  congress  is  m  our  hands,  which 
proves  how  completely  the  plans  of  the  enemy 
have  been  frustrated.  Lord  Castlereagh  asked 
if  he  were  safe;  considering  that  he  is  not 
actually  an  ambassador,  of  course  there  can 
be  no  question.  All  that  appertains  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  congress  is  protected  by 
the  law  of  nations.'* 

The  suggestions  of  Napoleon  as  to 
Bemadotte  were  immediately  acted  upon 
by  Joseph,  who  dispatched  the  next  day 
an  urgent  letter  to  Murat,  based  on  Na- 
poleon's hints.  Of  the  attempt  to  open 
a  communication  with  Bemadotte,  Jo- 
seph gives  the  following  account,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  Idtii,  11  P.  M.: 

'*Sire:  The  person  whom  I  sent  to  the 
Ci'own-Prince  oi  Sweden  returned  to-day ;  he 
left  the  prince  at  Liege  on  the  10th.  If  your 
majesty  would  like  to  question  him,  your  or- 
ders will  find  him  at  the  auarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Neufchatel  [BerthierJ,  for  whom  I  have 
given  hun  a  letter.  This  person  is  a  French- 
man, formerly  Bemadotte's  physician,  and  his 
wife'^  secretary  for  the  last  eight  years ;  he  is 
somewhat  slow,  but  very  sensible.  The  Prince 
of  Sweden  talks  openly  and  perpetually  about 
the  Bourbons ;  he  says  that  he  is  temporising, 
to  ^ive  you  an  opportunity  to  make  peace; 
he  IS  anxious  for  it,  m  order  to  return  home." 

Napoleon  replied  on  the  17th ; 

"  I  have  seen  the  person  attached  to  Madame 
BemadoUe's  service,  whom  you  sent  to  me.  He 
gave  me  some  impoilant  intelligence,  as  well 
as  some  that  was  false.  If  yon  can  trust  him, 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  send  hun  back 
again,  and  to  depute  others,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  as  to 
those  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  [Ma- 
rat] has  written  to  desire  Count  d'Hauterive 
to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  the 
allies  at  Chatillon,  that  they  four  intend  to 
treat  for  all  the  other  powers.  Yon  may  for- 
ward this  paper  conficlentiallv  to  the  Crown- 
Prince,  and  advise  him  oonfldentially  to  en- 
deavor to  have  a  minister  at  the  congress ;  for 
it  cannot  possibly  be  for  the  interest  of  Swe- 
den  that  this  qunudrumvirate  should  take  pes- 
session  of  the  whole  of  Knrope.  She  must 
continue  to  do  what  she  has  alwavs  done- 
watch  over  her  own  affairs  herself.  Before 
you  send  the  person  in  question,  make  sure 
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that  he  is  not  ft  tnitor,  and  entroat  him  to  he 
perfectly  discreet" 

Meanwhile,  before  the  date  of  this 
last  qaoted  letter,  important  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  having 
fiailed,  involving  also  the  rejection  of 
Napoleon's  offer  of  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  natoral  limits,  he  set  out  on  the 
27th  of  February  in  pursuit  of  Blucher. 
Oudinot*  Maodonald,  and  General  Ge- 
rard were  still  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  to  resist 
Schwartzenberg,  whom,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  5  P.  M.  of  that  day,  from  Arcis- 
snr-Aube,  Napoleon  represents  as  still 
felling  back  on  Lan^s.  That  letter 
closes  with  the  following  paragraph : 

**  I  have  roeeived  some  engrarings  of  the 
kiDg  of  Rome.  I  wish  you  to  change  the 
inscription,  *  May  God  watch  over  my  father 
and  iVance,*  to  this,  *  I  pray  God  for  my  father 
and  France ;'  it  is  simpler.  I  also  wish  some 
oopies  to  be  stmek  off,  representinflr  the  king 
in  the  unifonn  of  the  national  gnard." 

Napoleon's  plan  was,  to  inclose  Blu- 
cher between  his  own  force  and  a  de- 
tachment under  Merger  and  Marmont 
manoeuvering  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mame,  and  guarding  Paris  from  attack 
by  way  of  Reims. 

On  the  2d  of  March  he  was  at  Jouarre, 
whence  he  wrote  to  Joseph,  directing 
him  to  assemble  all  the  high  dignitaries, 
and  to  lay  before  them  all  the  papers  in 
relation  to  the  recent  negotiations. 
"The  Dukeof  Cadore  [Champagny]," 
80  this  letter  concluded,  '*  will  take  down 
all  that  each  of  them  says.  I  do  not 
ask  for  formal  advice,  but  I  wish  to 
know  different  people's  impressions." 
The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
wrote  firom  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  on 
the  Mame : 

**  Wo  may  possihly  meet  with  great  snocesa. 
I  am  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Lor- 
raine, where  1  shall  collect  all  the  troops 
which  are  in  garrison  on  the  Mouse  and  tne 
Bhine." 

Here  was  the  first  hint  of  the  famous 
manoeuvre  executed  three  weeks  after, 
but  which  so  signally  failed  in  the  result 
expected  of  it. 

^  Of  the  meeting  of  ministers,  to  oon- 
uder  the  documents  relating  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  Joseph,  in  a 
letter  of  the  4th,  6  P.  M.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  account : 

'*  All  the  members  of  the  coimcil  seemed  to 
be  of  one  mind  :  the  enemy's  proposals  were 
considered  moat  nnjast,  and  perfect  confidence 
was  expressed  in  whatever  commands  yoar 
majesty  may  think  fit  to  give  to  yonr  plenipo- 
tentiary, in  ord«r  to  enable  IfYance  to  benefit 


immediately  by  the  enormons  sacrifices  which 
are  exacted  of  her.  They  are  all  convinced 
that  your  majesty  will  never  submit  to  such 
sacrinces,  unless  driven  to  them  by  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  your  majesty  is  a  better 
-■■''^e  of  this  necessity  than  any  one  else  can 


"  But  they  almost  unanimously  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  con- 
ditions, reducing  France  to  her  limits  in  1792, 
than  to  expose  Uie  capital.  The  occupation  of 
the  capital  is  dreaded  as  the  end  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  the  commencement  of 
^eat  misfortunes.  The  whole  of  Europe  joins 
in  wishing  to  reduce  France  to  what  she  was 
in  17i>2.  Xiot  it,  therefore,  be  the  foundation 
of  a  treaty  which  is  rendered  imperative  by 
circumstances,  but  let  the  country  be  evacu- 
ated immediately. 

"  To  sum  up :  an  unmediate  peace,  whatever 
may  be  the  terms,  is  indispensable.  It  will 
be  a  truce  lasting  for  two  or  three  years ;  bnt, 
whether  it  be  favorable  or  not,  we  must  have 
peace.  The  emperor  will  obtain  the  best  terma 
that  he  can.  ^  At  this  juncture  it  is  sure  to  do 
good,  as  it  will  enable  the  emperor  to  pay  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  interior,  and  a  wise 
system  of  administration  may  place  him  in  a 
position  to  regain  what  has  been  unjustly  de- 
manded and  wisely  yielded.  The  nat  ural  lunita 
would  be  a  real  boon  both  for  France  and  the 
rest  of  Europe :  we  might  then  hope  for  a  last- 
ing peace ;  but  impossibility  relieves  from 
every  obligation.  Peace  now  is  indispensable ; 
it  may  be  broken  on  the  day  when  France  is 
able  to  reassert  her  rights.  Make,  then,  what 
in  your^  breast  you  will  consider  as  a  mere 
truce,  since  the  enemy's  injustice  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  make  an  equitable  peace,  and  the 
state  of  public  feeling  and  ofpublio  affaura 
does  not  allow  you  to  hope  from  France  efforts 
proportionate  to  the  end  to  be  attained. 

"  Whether  your  migesty  be  victorious  or 
not,  you  must  turn  your  thoughts  to  peace. 
This  is  the  summary  of  all  that  is  spoken  here, 
and  thought  here." 

While  Joseph  was  writing  this  letter, 
Napoleon  was  at  Fismes,  whence  he 
wrote,  the  same  day,  as  follows : 

'*  The  enemy  has  been  driven  back  in  every 
direction.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  [Marmont] 
must  be  at  Boissons,  and  my  sku-mishers  be- 
fore Reims.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  moving 
towards  Saon  and  Avesnes ;  he  is  in  the  grea^ 
est  confusion  He  has  sustained  an  immense 
loss  in  men,  horses,  and  carriages. 

"  Send  one  of  your  officers  to  Troyes,  to  tell 
the  Dukes  of  Taranto  and  Reg^io  [Macdonald 
and  Oudinot]  that  I  may  possibly  mancsuvre 
by  Vitry,  St  Diaier,  and  Joinvillc,  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  which  will  set  them  free,  as  the 
enemy  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Seine  to 
fly  to  the  assistance  of  his  rear.  One  advan- 
tage of  this  operation  will  be,  the  raising  the 
blockadeof  my  fortresses,  whence  I  shall  draw 
large  garrisons  and  reinforcements." 

Here  is  another  allusion  to  the  plan  of 
action  which  Napoleon  finally  adopted. 
The  letter  concludes  with  reiterated 
complaints  against  General  Maison, 
commanding  in  Belgium,  for  want  of 
activity  in  harassing  the  enemy  by  sal- 
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trioate  herself  horn  the  door,  in  order 
to  aid  her  compaDion. 

Joe,  however,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  unfractared,  came  to  their  res- 
cue, fall  of  remorse  and  shame ;  while 
the  Irishman,  having  set  off  after  his 
horses,  the  owner  of  the  offending  haj 
cart  offered  his  services  to  aid  and  com- 
fort the  unlucky  pair.  It  was  no  easj 
matter  to  extricate  the  Professor  from 
his  position  of  pain ;  bat  Sally,  forget- 
ting her  own  acnes,  helped  most  tender- 
ly and  skillfully  to  place  him  on  an  ex- 
tempore litter,  and,  as  there  were  no 
men  at  hand,  to  carry  him ;  and,  as  he 
utterly  refused  to  trust  his  neck  in  the 
power  of  any  more  horses,  the  only 
resort  was  to  put  him  in  the  vacant  hay 
oart,  and  so  convey  him  to  Mr.  Norton*s 
house,  now  but  a  few  squares  distant. 
Sally  demurred  lor  an  instant,  since  it 
was  evident  she  must  go,  too ;  but  her 
kindly  little  heart  prevailed,  and,  mount- 
ing nrst  into  the  odd  conveyance,  she 
carefully  sustained  the  exhausted  Pro- 
fessor's head  in  her  arms,  while  Joe,  on 
the  other  side,  guarded  Uie  broken  leg 
as  well  as  he  might,  ficom  jolt  and  jar; 
80  the  singular  spectacle  wheeled  slowly 
up  Battle  and  down  Smith  streets,  to 
the  great  delight  of  all  beholders, 
though,  happily  for  Sally,  but  few  of 
her  friends  ventured  abroad  on  that 
sultry  July  evenmg,  and  she  escaped 
comparatively  unnoticed  by  those  from 
whose  notice  she  might  liave  shrunk. 
Now,  it  was  the  queerest  of  all  times 
and  places  for  any  sentimentalitY  to  bud, 
or  even  take  root;  yet,  in  strict  honesty, 
it  must  be  made  known,  that  if  Sally 
Norton  ever  did  begin  to  love  Professor 
Kramps  it  was  there,  in  that  vexy  ox- 
cart, all  braised  and  wretched  as  he 
was ;  for  Sally  was  the  veriest  woman 
concocted  since  Eve,  and  no  amount  of 
wooing,  done  in  the  most  approved  style, 
oould  have  moved  her  tender,  simple, 
^ntle  heart  so  thoroughly  as  the  genu- 
ine helplessness  and  suffering  of  the 
man  whose  head  she  held,  from  whose 
wide  and  thought-lined  forehead  she 
wiped  away  the  damps  of  pain  and 
weakness,  as  tenderly  as  his  mother 
would  have  kissed  it. 

Sally  wondered  why  she  had  thought 
him  80  ugly ;  now  his  wan,  transparent 
eyelids  were  dosed  over  the  burning 
and  restless  orbs  beneath;  his  finely 
chiseled  lips  set  like  marble  in  the  com- 
pression of  anguish,  and  his  dark  hair, 
crisped  with  heat  and  moisture,  falling 


on  her  own  white  wrist — feally,  ha  was 
not  clasrically  beautiful,  but  what  the 
ladies  call  a  most  interesting  man^-and 
Sally's  heart  grew  softer  and  softer. 
The  head  was  more  gently  cradled,  the 
brow  wiped  with  a  lighter  finger,  and 
once  the  heavy  hair  drawn  off  by  a  moat 
spirit-like  toaoh,  as  one  hot  tear  rolled 
over  the  swelling  eyelid,  and  hopped  on 
to  the  bridge  of  Theodosius  Kramps'a 
nose,  whereat  he  looked  up  and  smiled, 
his  first  recognition  of  consciousness. 
Sally  blushed  most  exquisitely,  but  she 
she  couldn't  put  him  down,  and  for  two 
minutes  two  people  were  supremely 
blessed,  bruises  and  bones  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  but  those  two 
minutes  brought  them  to  Mr.  Norton's 
door;  and  the  whole  family,  bein^ strew- 
ed over  the  veranda,  the  peal  of  laugh- 
ter which  burst  at  once  from  father, 
mother,  Charley  and  Ned,  was  too  much 
for  poor  Sally.  Down  went  the  luck- 
less head  of  Theodosius  with  a  terrible 
bump  on  the  cart-bottom,  and  oat 
sprang  Sally  over  the  wheel,  and  rushed 
headlong  up  stairs  to  her  own  room, 
where,  having  locked  the  door,  she  in- 
dulged in  a  good  cry,  as  becomes  every 
younff  woman  in  the  Hke  circumstances ; 
and  then  she  sensibly  washed  her  face, 
rubbed  her  Uack  and  blue  shoulders 
with  some  lotion  of  sovereign  virtoe, 
laughed  for  ton  minutes  harder  than  she 
had  cried,  and  went  to  bed  like  the 
common-sense  gir)  she  was,  having  lust 
unlocked  the  door  to  admit  mother, 
on  her  nightly  rounds  to  see  that  all 
were  safe  m  bed  before  she  slept  her- 
self. 

Iq  the  mean  time  the  Professor,  some- 
thing discomfited  and  amaaed  by  his 
sadden  collapse  on  the  stout  hickory 
beneath,  was  lifted  carefully  out  of  the 
cart  and  ensconced  in  Mrs.  Norton's 
best  bedroom,  while  Ned  was  dis- 
patched for  the  family  physician,  and 
Charley  sent  to  the  hotel  for  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

At  length,  seeing  his  gaest,  by  dint 
of  the  penitent  Joe's  ceaseless  efforts, 
safely  in  the  hands  of  two  M.  D.'s,  and 
a  *' deputy  sawbones,"  Mr.  Norton 
commenced  an  niu^aring  inquiry  into 
the  ri^te  of  the  case,  and  having 
wrung  them  out  of  Joe's  remorsefiu 
lips,  gave  him  such  a  pitiless  and  severe 
blowing-up  (to  use  a  technicality !)  that 
the  unhappy  youth  resolved  directly  to 
run  away  and  go  to  sea  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  packing  his  carpet  bag  to 
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tiwt  effiENjt,  soon  after  the  family  die* 
pereed  for  the  night,  when  his  plans 
were  somewhat  deranged  by  hearing, 
through  the  open  window  of  bis  &ther*8 
room,  most  uneztingaishable  bm^ts  of 
laughter,  accompanying  the  recital  to 
mother  of  his  cross-examining  Joe,  and 
the  poor  fellow's  dismal  responses. 
Joe  emptied  his  carpet  bag  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  performed  an  In- 
dian war-dance  about  the  miscellaneoiis 
contents,  and  went  to  bed,  where  he 
dreamed  of  Theodosius  Kramps  beat- 
ing him  mumercifttlly  with  a  wooden- 


Tellt  a  long  story  becomes  short 
when  its  climax  is  manifest.  Six  weeks 
was  the  Professor  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Norton's  house ;  everybody  liked  him, 
and  waited  on  him,  bat  nol)ody  was  like 
Sally.  She  made  him  incredible  dain- 
ties, and  served  them  in  a  way  to  have 
Baited  an  old  maid  fairy.  She  read  to 
him  in  fearfully  big  books,  tdl  aboat  the 
doal  number,  and  hexameters,  besides  a 
sreat  many  other  things  that  she  didn't 
know,  and  I  don't  either,  but  Mr. 
Kramps  did.  She  brought  him  flowers, 
at  which  he  gazed  in  iffnorant  delight, 
not  knowing  whether  tney  were  expo- 
nents of  potatoes  and  beets,  or  herbs 
for  the  healing  of  man,  bat  only  that 
Sally  held  them  in  her  fine  fingers,  and 
stood  right  before  his  eyes,  **  herself  a 
€urer  flower." 

This  dangerous  state  of  things  went 
on  oontinaons]y« 

'*  Till  oat  of  long  frustration  of  her  cars, 
And  penaive  tendance  in  the  aU-weaiy 


and  all  that,  Sally  was  ^uite  ready  to 
say  **  yea,"  like  a  good  little  ^rl,  when 
she  was  asked :  and  in  due  time,  on  a 
fine  day  of  October,  as  awkward  as  she 
could  be  made  by  abundance  of  silk 
and  lace,  she  was  declared  Mrs.  Theo- 
dosios  Kramps,  in  proper  form,  and  with 
plenty  of  crying,  kissing,  and  laughter, 
all  to  the  great  edification  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  possessed  with  that 
self-consciousness  and  false  pride  that 
makes  a  man  **  detest  scenes,"  but  was 
himself  true  and  genial  enough  to  en- 
joy the  demonstration  of  true  and  na- 
tunl  feeling  in  others ;  and  unselfish 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  it  because  they 
did,  had  he  not  also  shared  the  emotion. 
SaUy  left  a  lonely  house  behind  her ; 
Joe  took  refuge  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  voyage  Wore  the  mast,  hut  at 
▼oi*.  viii. — 6 


leng^  went  vehemently  to  studying,  as 
he  was  to  enter  Hale  College  the  next 
term,  under  the  Professoriu  auspices. 
Mother  had  a  hearty  crv,  and  then  set- 
tled down  again  to  the  old  routine.  Mr. 
Norton  missed  Sally's  daisy  face  most  of 
all,  now  never  peering  over  his  dusty  law 
books,  or  tearing  him  out  of  his  best  busi* 
ness  hours  into  a  drive,  or  frolic,  or  pic- 
nic. The  younger  boys  were  at  school ; 
they  thought  of  Sally  at  home,  when 
they  stopped  to  think;  but  very  rarely 
did  their  daily  scrapes  and  exploits 
leave  them  any  room  for  meditation. 
Sally  herself  was  Aprilesque,  as  usual. 
Sometimes  crying,  oftener  smiling,  she 
made  the  journey  to  the  Oldport  a 
fittle  romance  to  the  Professor,  who 
watched  her  much  as  if  she  were  a  bird 
he  had  unexpectedly  cauffht,  and  of 
whose  actual  possession  he  was  yet 
doubtful. 

Once  installed  in  her  dignities,  poor 
Sally's  real  life  boffan;  every  day, 
indued  in  some  bridaffinery,  she  had  to 
sit  in  state  and  receive  the  solemn  calls 
of  the  Faculty  wives ;  and  every  even- 
ing, when  she  longed,  after  such  a  stupid 
day,  to  pull  off  her  little  shoes  and  curl 
up  in  one  comer  of  the  sofa  for  a  nice 
nap,  or  tiy  and  coax  her  **dear  old 
Theo"  into  an  ungainly  gambol,  in  came 
the  Faculty  per.  se.,  one  or  aiK'ther^ 
and  she  stiffened  into  Mrs.  Kramps, 
with  half  suppressed  yawns,  and  fre- 
quent rubbings  of  her  mist-blue  eyes- 
with  the  dimpled  knuckles  of  hand» 
that  should  have  decorously  reposed  on 
her  handkerchief. 

But  Sally  could  not  be  proper ;  it  was 
not  in  her :  how  shall  I  give  to  a  re- 
spectable public  a  mild  account  of  her 
incessant  misdemeanors,  or  tell,  in 
moderate  language,  how  she  went  out 
to  a  large  dinner-party,  the  thirteenth* 
given  in  her  honor,  and  there,  being;: 
seated  between  a  professor  of  Sanscrit 
and  a  mathemati«il  tutor,  for  a  long; 
time  spent  herself  in  ill-concealed  efforts- 
to  keep  awake,  till  the  arrival  of  a  little- 
bee,  that  was  attracted  from  the  sunny 
window  by  her  bouquet  of  roses,  slightly 
diverted  her  thoughts,  and  after  a  long: 
attempt  to  capture  the  winged-sting,, 
havine  at  last  succeeded,  she  dropped, 
it  slyly  into  the  Sanscrit  professor's- 
tumbler,  and  he,  abstractedly  lifting  the* 
glass  to  his  lips,  sipped  the  wet  bee^ 
that  of  course  made  violent  struggles- 
to  escape  from  such  a  cavern,  and 
fitightened  the  timid  man  of  tong|ie» 
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almost  into  a  catakpsj,  while  Sally 
Hhook.  with  laaghter  at  the  enBuing 
scene? 

Or  will  it  do  to  acknowledge,  that  on 
the  fourteenth  like  occasion,  a  species 
of  mass  Faooltj  meeting,  the  whole 
body  of  literati,  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  found  Sally  **  making  cheeses*' 
ft>r  the  great  delight  of  a  child  unluckily 
present,  and  the  horror  of  a  circle  of 
sjober-suited  matrons,  whose  spectacles 
gleamed  with  dignity  and  resentment 
at  the  pretty  and  piquant  picture, 
Sally's  fair  head  and  rounded  shoulders 
set  in  the  vast  and  poffed-up  circum- 
ference of  her  deep  blue  brocade  skirt, 
as  she  had  skillfully  achieved  a  most 
wonderful  **  cheese"  after  a  light  waltz 
to  inflate  the  airy  mimiciy  ?  The  gen- 
tlemen were  charmed,  being  sensible,  as 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  men  are  apt 
to  be,  that  there  is  something  in  truth 
and  nature  infinitely  captivating  and 
refreshing ;  but  Theodosius  was  struck 
with  consternation,  and  his  old  aunt, 
Rebecca  Kramps,  came  as  near  using 
profane  speech  as  her  piety  and  polite- 
ness together  would  permit.  Poor 
Sally  I 

However,  this  was  not  all ;  the  advent  of 
Joe  at  Hale  College,  and  his  speedy  dis- 
covery there  of  a  cousin  in  the  senior 
class,  just  his  double  for  mischief  and 
merriment,  gave  Sally  a  fresh  impetus. 
Paul  Norton  and  Joe  were  at  the  yel- 
low house  on  Avenue  B  six  times  a 
week,  often  scFen.  The  professor,  deep 
in  bis  Greek  and  German,  far  away 
from  the  parlor,  which  rang  continually 
with  laughter  and  shouts  of  mirth,  paid 
no  heed  to  the  gay  echoes  which  now 
and  then  reached  him,  more  than  to 
smile  abstractedly,  and  be  glad  Sally 
was  so  happy.  As  spring  came  on, 
however,  and  Paul  Norton,  more  than 
half  in  love  with  his  lovely  and  merry 
cousin,  volunteered  his  escort  for  drives 
and  picnics,  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  pro- 
fessorial soul,  the  good  Theodosius  be- 
gan to  grow  wearily  lonely,  and  to  long, 
even  in  his  beloved  study,  for  those 
bniliant  sparks  of  fun  that  floated  no 
more  through  the  still  house,  and  to  long 
especially  for  his  mocking-bird,  at  the 
houfs  he  had  used  to  give  to  her  so- 
ciety. Eumors  of  no  flattering  nature 
toSally^s  sense  or  propriety  crept  about 
the  provincial  circles  of  Oldport  All 
the  Jb^aculty  wives  treated  her  with  pro- 
found j>oliteness,  and  glared  upon  her 
with  diatsustful  eyes  at  any  social  en- 


counters. But  Sally,  in  her  brighti 
brave  innocence,  and  in  her  true  heart, 
daily  strengthened  in  its  growing  love 
for  her  husband,  and  more  nobly  forti- 
fied by  her  pride  in  his  talent  and  repu- 
tation, cared  littie  for  the  coldness  of 
anybody.  She  rode,  sang,  and  frolicked 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  thought  no- 
thing of  '*  they  say  ;"  but  aunt  Kebecoa 
brought  it  all  to  1  heodosius,  and  would 
have  done  so  to  his  wife,  had  he  not 
strictiy  forbidden  her  to  retail  one  word 
of  such  scandal  in  Sally's  hearing :  so 
Miss  Kramps  had  to  content  herself 
with  wonderful  eye-ezercises,  and  a 
rigid  expression  of  virtuous  indisnation, 
that  made  her  nose  ache  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  so  being  its  own  re- 
ward. 

Yet  even  these  spinster  shafts  fell 
harmless  upon  Sally,  till  one  day,  or 
rather  one  night,  the  Professor  having 

gone  to  a  Faculty  meeting,  Sally  ana 
er  faithful  allies,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
gay  young  girls,  who  had  come  in  ac- 
cidentally, amused  themselves  with 
charades,  always  well  got  up,  and  most 
spirited,  where  Sally  took  the  lead ;  for, 
under  her  merriment,  there  lay  a  deep 
vein  of  talent  and  strong  sense,  as  yet 
hidden,  but  no  less  genuine.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  burst  of  laughter  at 
Sally's  appearance  in  the  cap  and  shawl 
of  an  old  woman,  a  skein  of  yam  doing 
duty  as  white  hair,  and  her  husband^s 
spectacles  on  her  funny  little  nose,  the 
door  opened,  and  into  the  melee  walked 
the  Professor,  bringing  with  him  a  very 
distinguished  foreigner,  &mou8  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  lights  of  science. 
Joe  roared  inwardly  in  the  comer ;  Paul 
stepped  forward  to  shake  hands  with  his 
cousm -in-law ;  and  Sally,  all  forgetful 
of  her  costume,  came  behind  him  with 
her  usual  simple  and  well-bred  manner, 
to  welcome  her  husband's  friend.  Well 
might  the  Frenchman's  thin  lip  curl  to 
a  perceptible  sneer  at  the  figure  before 
him,  which,  being  perceived  by  Joe,  the 
unlucky  boy  rushed  forward,  and  pull- 
ing off  Sally's  cap,  to  which  also  were 
attached  the  spectacles,  pulled  her  gold- 
en hair  down  beside,  and  created  a 
sudden  change  in  the  face  of  Professor 
Malpos,  as  well  as  in  Sally's ;  for  now 
the  Frenchmen,  with  unequivocal  admi- 
ration, turned  to  poor,  ashamed^  yet 
vexed  Theodosius — 

**  Ah  i  you  have  one  eldest  daughter, 
sir,  I  see.  I  give  you  mirth ;  she  is 
vair  pretty  indeed !" 
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A  Badden  pang  went  through  Pro- 
feeaor  Kramps's  soul. 

"  Monsieur  Malpas,**  replied  he,  **  this 
is  my  wifo,  Mrs.  Kramps." 

*'0h!  ah!  pardon  me.** 

The  forei^  professor  had  regained 
the  sneer.  Theodosius  drew  himself  np, 
erect  and  pale ;  he  looked  for  once  like 
tiie  man  he  was,  and  Paul  Norton 
stared. 

''Mrs.  Kramps  !**  said  the  professor, 
**  will  you  order  supper  ?  Monsieur 
Malpas  has  just  arrired  in  the  cars,  and 
will  remain  with  us." 

At  this  moment  a  very  distinct  sniff 
was  aadible,  and  the  malign  face  of  Re- 
becca peered  in  at  the  door,  and  re- 
treated with  an  eqaallj  malign  giggle, 
murmuiinff — 

**  Oh !  1  disturb  jour  theatricals,  I 
perceive"  This  time,  Sally  felt  her 
sting  keenly ;  but  she  had  to  hide  her 
grieved  face,  like  the  chidden  child  she 
was,  and  go.  When  she  returned,  her 
dress  was  carefully  arranged,  and  the 
other  guesta  taking  leave,  she  sat  down 
to  converse  with  Professor  Malpas ;  and 
having  been  most  carefully  taueht 
Frencm — a  language,  indeed,  for  which 
her  traits  seemed  peculiarly  adapted — 
she  made  her  unexpected  visitor  thor- 
oughly and  pleasantly  at  home,  before 
the  well-ordered  and  neatly-served  sup- 
per appeared.  Yet  this  was  only  the 
nisi  cloud  of  Sally's  sunshine,  soon 
coaxed  from  the  knit  brows  of  her  hus- 
band, by  soft  lips,  and  the  touch  of  a 
wet  eyelash :  a  new  round  of  invitations, 
on  their  guest's  account,  brought  Sallv 
out  once  more  into  the  circle  of  the  col- 
lege and  its  dependencies. 

There  she  met  a  lady,  just  now 
a  star  in  the  ascendant  among  sur- 
rounding literati,  and  the  most  oppo- 
site creature  possible  to  little  Madame 
Kramps.  Miss  Vernon  was  tall*  in- 
tellectual, and  high-strung  :  not  pretty, 
but  striking;  in  air  and  manner  most 
charming  to  the  Faculty;  full  of  a 
graceful  and  courtly  dignity;  a  cer- 
tain stereotyped  ease  of  manner,  the 
perfection  of  training  and  savoir  /aire. 
To  her  the  learned  and  shy  Theodo- 
sius  introduced  his  little  wife,  and  de- 
voted his  greater  self.  He  hung  upon 
her  steps  like  a  caricature  shadow ;  con- 
versed with  her  hour  after  hour,  en- 
tranced, as  it  seemed,  by  her  wit  and 
wisdom ;  and  entertained  his  wife  at  all 
intervals  with  Miss  Vernon's  bon-mots 
and  learning,  till  into  Sally's  innocent 


breast  began  to  penetrate  the  agony  of 
all  mortal  love,  a  bitter  thorn  of  the  red 
rose,  a  spark  of  jealousy. 

She  began  to  grow  quiet  and  meek, 
the  damask-colored  cheek  faded  to  the 
ienderest  wilding  hue;  her  blue  eyes 
drooped  so  sadly  that  Paul  Norton 
ground  his  teeth  and  shook  his  fist  at 
the  Professor  every  time  he  met  him 
in  the  dark*  till  a  sudden  idea,  to  the 
effect  that  Sally  was  pining  away  for 
himself,  struck  the  exalted  mind  of  the 
senior,  and  he  abstained,  like  any  Spar- 
tan martyr,  from  visiting  at  the  house 
more  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  put 
himself  on  a  course  of  Bulwer's  novels ; 
all  of  which  was  very  good  in  him, 
though  quite  unnecessary. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  came  to 
town  about  this  time  a  certain  old  bache- 
lor uncle  of  Sally*s,  the  most  thorough 
type  of  his  species  possible,  and  to 
him  Rebecca  Kramps,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  satisfactory  malice,  made  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  spite  she  bad  nursed 
so  long  against  the  girl-wife  of  her 
nephew ;  and  Mr.  Claudius  Norton,  in 
a  stiff  rage,  vowed  sudden  vengeance, 
tied  his  white  cravat  in  a  frightfully 
rectangular  manner,  and  betook  him- 
self to  dinner  at  Professor  Kramps's  to 
meet  Miss  Vernon  and  four  professors 
with  their  wives,  beside  President  Lynd- 
hurst  without  a  wife,  that  lady  being 
•*  absent  from  **  for  the  best  of  reasons — 
that  the  President  had  never  found  her, 
but  was  a  happy  bachelor  of  high  de- 
gree and  a  whole  alphabet  of  honors, 
moreover  a  school  and  college  friend 
of  Mr.  Kramps.  With  Sally  at  her 
own  table.  Uncle  Claudius  found  no 
fault ;  to  be  sure,  he  put  on  a  grim  and 
mummy -like  aspect  at  a  little  badinage 
she  ventured  to  exchange  with  Mr, 
Lyndhurst ;  but  when  the  guests  were 
gone,  the  Professor  in  his  study,  and 
Claudius  alone  beside  the  fire  with 
Sally,  his  wrath  burst  forth,  and  he 
harangued  the  weary  child  full  half  an 
hour  on  the  levity  and  freedom  of  her 
conduct,  and  the  duty  she  owed  her 
husband,  with  a  score  of  sarcastic  and 
malignant  allusions  added  thereunto. 

At  fint,  weak  and  tired,  Sally  Ii:jti'ned 
in  helpless  silence ;  but,  as  a  few  little 
parallels  skillfully  drawn  between  her- 
self and  Miss  Vernon  woke  the  keen 
sting  of  a  long  rankling  pain,  SaUy 
flushed  with  scarlet,  and  spoke  herself. 

**  Uncle,"  said  she,  '•!  don't  think 
you  ought  to  say  what  you  do.     I  am 
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sure  I  would  not  hart  any  one's  feel- 
ings for  a  world.  J  laagh  and  jest  be- 
caase  I  like  to ;  it  amuses  people,  and 
helps  me  to  talk.  I  know  there  is  no 
harm  in  it  !'• 

»*  If  you  were  my  daughter,  Sally,** 
bitterly  replied  Uncle  Claudius,  ••! 
should  send  you  directly  from  the  room 
at  such  an  exhibition :  it  is  totally  un- 
feminine  and  undignified.  I  would  per- 
mit no  woman  to  do  so  in  my  house,  I 
assure  you  !'* 

At  this  tirade  from  a  man  who  could 
not  comprehend  4he  dignity  of  a  pure 
and  simple  heart,  or  appreciate  the 
divine  and  sparkling  grace  of  nature, 
beside  the  tmsel  of  convention,  poor 
Sally,  taught  to  reverence  age  and  rela- 
tionship, bamt  with  a  sense  of  the  deep- 
est pain  and  injustice,  where  an  older 
and  more  self-esteeming  woman  would 
have  laughed  and  despised. 

**  I  am  not  your  daughter,  sir!**  re- 
torted she,  **  nor  do  I  think  that  I  de- 
serve what  you  say.  I  am  innocent  to 
myself,  and  that  shall  suffice  me.  I 
must  request  yon  to  excuse  me  for  to- 
ni^t!" 

With  a  little  air  of  queenliness,  that 
to  an  uninterested  observer  might  have 
been  funny,  but  was  only  astounding 
to  Claudius,  Mrs.  Kramns  passed  oat 
of  the  room,  majestically  walked  up 
stairs,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
cried  till  a  half-delirious  sleep  over- 
powered every  sense,  and  the  Professor 
found  her  at  midnight  senseless  to  his 
tenderest  words,  her  fair  face  burning 
scarlet,  her  hair  all  tossed  and  dishevel- 
ed upon  the  delicate  dress  she  had  not 
yet  removed.  Poor  Sally!  she  was 
ill  enough  by  morning:  her  harassed 
thoughts,  her  long  and  silent  hours  of 
wakefulness ;  her  terror  of  Miss  Ver- 
non's influence  over  Theodosius;  her 
tedious  self-questioniuK ;  were  all  visit- 
ed now  upon  the  tender  physical  na- 
ture unused  to  such  a  conflict  with  its 
master  power. 

She  grew  worse  and  worse;  raved 
about  everythiuff  she  had  kept  in  her 
tired  heart  so  long,  and  enlightened 
Theodosius  to  an  extent  incredible  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Norton  came  to  nurse 
her  darling :  the  Faculty  wives  sent  in 
every  species  of  edible,  as  if  a  brain 
fever  consumed  jellies  and  soups  like  a 
new  Wantley  dragon.  Miss  Vernon's 
real  womanly  nature  melted  the  pride 
above  it,  and  she  implored  leave  to 
watch  with  Sally;    but  the  patient*8 


delirium  heightened  at  the  mere  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  courteously  ascribing 
this  to  Miss  Vemon*8  recent  acquaint- 
ance and  comparative  strangeness,  Mrs. 
Norton  took  it  upon  herself  to  decline 
her  aid. 

As  for  Uncle  Claudius,  he  departed  for 
his  own  place,  as  Mr.  Eangsley  diplo- 
matically sa^s  of  doubtful  oharacters. 
Only  our  fnend  went  by  rail,  with  a 
carpet  bag,  pursued,  in  fact,  b^  a  sort 
of  blind  remorse,  and  eschewmg  the 
si^t  of  Rebecca  Elramps,  who  had  in 
vain  curled  her  wig,  and  set  her  bonnet 
at  him,  six  lon^  weeks.  Now,  she  took 
vast  comfort  m  rolling  her  eje^^  like 
the  proverbial  duck  rendered  desperate 
by  ^ectrioity,  and  declaring  this  illness 
to  be  a  judgment  on  Sally  tot  her  light- 
mindedness — a  visitation  certainly  un- 
known to  Rebecca,  whose  mind  might 
have  been  an  heir-loom  from  the  dark 
ages — could  it  be  supposed  any  one 
would  take  the  trouble  of  handing  down 
80  infinitesimal  a  possession. 

After  a  long  season  of  doubts  and 
doctors,  melancholy  and  reducing,  in 
the  extreme,  to  Professor  Kramps — who 
wore  a  littie  foot-path  directiy  in  the 
middle  of  the  stair  caipet,  going  up  and 
down  for  Sally*s  good  and  his  own  re- 
lief of  mind — the  poor  child  became  con- 
scious, and  smiled  at  Theodosius — a 
real,  living,  lovely,  wan  smile — whereat 
the  Professor  fell  on  his  knees  and  kiss- 
ed the  coverlet,  giving  the  devoutest 
inward  thanks  in  his  secret  heart  that 
this  very  sweetest  gift  of  Gk>d  was  again 
given  to  him,  and  making  a  vow  to  be 
more  tender  and  more  careful  than  ever, 
for  his  heart  smote  him  even  in  that 
hour,  remembering  Sally's  unconscious 
betrayal  of  her  qmetly  endured  sorrow 
and  distrust  of  his  love.  A  few  days 
after,  his  wife  having  rapidly  strengtii- 
ened.  Professor  Kramps  lifted  her  on  to 
a  pile  of  soft  cushions,  and  opened  the 
window  at  her  side,  for  her  to  hear  the 
swell  of  an  organ,  borne  across  the  warm 
August  air  upon  a  scented  trind. 

'*  It  is  m  Trinity  Church  r*  said  Safly. 

**Yes,  dear;  and  what  do  you  think 
is  going  on  there?" 

**  A  wedding,"  proposed  the  languid 
voice. 

"  But  whose,  my  little  wife  ?*' 

^  Tell  me,  Theo.;  I  am  too  tired  to 


>  Lyndhurst  and  Miss  Vernon,  Sally.** 
A  bright  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  suf- 
fused Sally's  wasted  cheek.     She  turn- 
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ed  to  her  husband,  and  drew  hU  head 
nearer  with  her  two  thin,  white  hands : 

**  Theodosios !  did  you  know  it  all  the 
time?** 

•*  Yes,  Sally ;  that  was  why  I  wanted 
yoa  to  know  her  well.  I  tned  to  tell 
y<»u.  once  or  twice,  but  you.  never  seem- 
ed to  like  to  talk  about  Miss  Vernon.'* 

A  little  cadence  in  the  tone  betrayed 
him.  8ally*8  shining  head  drooped 
lower  and  lower. 

*«  Dear  Sally,  forget  it  alL  I,  too, 
was — at  least — ^I  can't  say  I  am  sony 
Paul  Norton  graduated  last  month.'' 

••  Oh,  Theodosius !" 

A  little  grimace  met  the  indignant 
look  and  tone.  Sally  was  beaten  at  her 
own  weapons ;  she  laughed  her  strength 
all  away,  and  when  at  last  her  husbuid 
said,  in  that  same  serio-comic  tone, 

**  Don't  you  think  we  are  well  match- 
ed, Solly  ?"  she  could  laugh  no  longer; 
a  few  helpless,  childlike  tears  replied. 

The  long  convalescence  did  Sally  no 
injury;  in  its  shade  and  stillness*  she 


learned  and  applied  many  lessons  on  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  The  grain  of 
truth  in  Claudius  Norton's  chafT-heap, 
having  fallen  on  ffood  ground,  took  root ; 
she  had  been  well  tested  in  the  severest 
of  crucibles,  the  actual  afibny  of  life,  and 
the  metal  rang  clear.  Mrs.  Professor 
Kramps,  thereafter,  filled  her  place  in 
Old^rt  with  serene  poise  and  self-pos- 
session, like  the  lovely  and  gracious  wo- 
man that  she  was.  Time  brought  efficient 
aid  to  her  patient  endeavor.  Soon  there 
oame  little  fingers,  that  stole  away  her 
childish  things;  tiny  feet  danced  her 
dances ;  sweet  child's  laughter,  with  no 
echo,  unconsciottsly  mimicked  her  own 
mad  mirth  of  old  days,  and  in  the  love- 
liness of  love,  a  mother  and  a  wife,  she 
became  a  woman,  owning,  at  this  hour, 
no  better  or  firmer  friend  than  Mrs. 
Lyndburst,  whose  own  children  have 
awakened  her  child-heart  again,  and 
taught  her  to  reverence  its  power  and 
presence,  disciplined  as  it  u  in  Mrs. 
Professor  Kramps. 


THE    POLITICAL    ASPECT. 


NO  man,  who  is  not  the  enemy  of  this 
country,  can  look  upon  its  present 
political  struggle  with  other  feelings  than 
those  of  shame,  indignation,  and  alarm : 
'^of  shame,  because  we  present  to  the 
^  civilized  world  the  spectacle  of  a  great, 
free  republic,  almost  rent  asunder  by  a 
contest  on  the  subject  of  human  slaverj^ ; 
of  indignation,  because  our  men  in 
power  have  committed,  and  are  com- 
mitting,  a  series  of  the  very  grossest  out- 
rages against  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  of  justice  and  freedom ;  and 
of  alarm,  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
probable  issue  to  the  conflict  but  in 
civil  war. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  now,  the 
delicate  experiment  of  self-government, 
instituted  on  this  western  continent,  has 
more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its 
authors.  It  has  been,  in  every  sense, 
a  most  successful  experiment.  Every 
object  which  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
for  a  good  government  to  attain,  has 
been  attained  by  our  federation  of  re- 
publics. Peace,  security,  content, 
wealth,  happiness,  have  followed  its 
operations,  with  an  amplitude  and  full- 
ness of  fruition  that  were  never  before 


witnessed.  Neither  Sparta,  nor  Athens, 
nor  Bome,  nor  the  British  Empire,  nor 
Russia,  nor  any  other  nation,  noted  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  for  early  maturi- 
ty, has  exhibited  such  an  astonishing 
growth,  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
flpreatness,  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Other 
states  have  taken  centuries  to  consoli- 
date their  power,  and  even  to  secure 
their  existence,  while  we  have  sprung 
at  once,  as  if  by  miracle,  into  the  moat 
flourishing  vi^r.  Our  territory,  within 
the  short  penod  of  our  independence, 
has  quadrupled  in  extent :  our  popula- 
tion nas  expanded  tenfold ;  our  com- 
merce equals  that  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas;  and  our  attainments  in  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  compare^  favorably 
with  those  of  the  most  civilLsed  of  the 
European  nations. 

During  this  time  of  unexampled  ad- 
vance and  felicity,  but  one  question  haa 
arisen  among  us,  likely,  from  the  n^,, 
ture  of  it,  to  interrupt  the  harmonioua 
continuance   of  this  happy  oondltioxj^ 
There   have    been    many   severe    ^nd 
earnest  conflicts  in  the  prooeedinga   ^^ 
our  political  parties — much  exoiten^^^^^ 
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much  acrimonious  feeling  and  some 
dangerous  revolts — ^but  the  question  of 
slavery  alone  has  become  a  touch- 
stone of  our  vitality.  Great  and  in- 
tense as  may  have  been  the  commotions 
caused  by  other  matters  of  difference, 
they  have  been  easily  settled,  either  by 
a  clear  preponderance  of  opinion  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  by  seasonable  com- 
promise. No  one  of  them  has  ever 
oeen  deemed  of  sufficient  importance, 
to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  Union  upon 
any  particular  determination  of  it. 
When  it  had  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
when  parties  had  divided  upon  it,  when 
tlie  usual  bitterness  of  party  warfare 
had  exhausted  itself  in  intrigue  and  de- 
nunciation— the  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
people  acquiesced  in  the  result.  Once 
clearly  decided,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  debate.  Hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  the  country  went  on  its  way  in 
peace,  until  some  new  conjuncture  of 
affairs  presented  the  opportunity  for  new 
combinations  and  new  conflicts.  Thus, 
the  question  between  federalism  and 
state  rights  distracted  us,  for  a  time, 
but  gradually  passed  away.  Thus,  the 
internal  improvement  question,  and  the 
tariff  question,  and  the  national  bank 
question,  and  the  Texas  question,  have 
led  to  heated  controversies,  and  sub- 
sided. And  thus,  it  was  supposed  that 
by  the  compromises  of  1820  and  1850, 
the  deeper  question  of  slavery,  after 
embroiling  us  for  years,  had  been  peace- 
fully adjusted. 

But,  in  this  respect,  a  terrible  mistake 
was  committed.  All  the  events  of  the 
day  show  that  the  slavery  question  has 
not  been  adjusted.  The  contest  in  re- 
gard to  it  rages  with  more  vehemence 
than  ever.  Every  part  of  the  nation 
is  excited,  aroused,  maddened  by  it;  is, 
indeed,  almost  up  in  arms.  Persons, 
who  have  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
professions  or  from  indiffei-ence,  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  are  deeply  engaged 
in  it ;  our  pulpits  resound  with  it ;  our 
literature  is  filled  with  it ;  the  extremes 
of  feeling  have  passed  over  into  violence 
and  bloodshed ;  and  the  boldest,  as  well 
as  the  most  timid  minds,  begin  to  ask. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  ? 

It  is  of  some  moment,  then,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  ferment  and 
anxiety.     Why  is  the  agitation  of  this 

Suestion  more  pervading  and  active 
lan  that  of  any  other  ?  Why  are  the 
debates  of  Congress  fuller  of  exaspera- 
tion than  ever  before  ?     Why  are  the 


newspapers  so  vituperative  and  trucu- 
lent ?  Why  are  the  villages  of  Kansas 
ablaze  at  midoieht  from  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary,  and  why  is  a  Senator  smit- 
ten down  from  his  very  seat  in  our 
highest  hall  of  legislation  ? 

Our  first  reply  is,  that  slavery  is  a 
system  of  such  peculiar  nature,  that  it 
scarcely  allows  of  rational  discussion. 
When  it  is  discussed  at  ail,  either  in  the 
way  of  attack  or  defense,  it  inevitably 
leads  to  a  distempered  expression  oi 
feelings.  Among  those  by  whom  it  is 
opposed,  it  is  regarded  as  a  practice  at 
once  too  mean  and  criminal  to  admit  of 
extenuation.  Touching  their  profound- 
est  religious  sensibilities  b^  what  is 
esteemed  its  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rery  idea  of  manhood,  and  appealing 
to  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  natural 
compassion  by  the  sufferings  ascribed 
to  its  victims,  their  convictions  against 
it  easily  inflame  into  passionatehoslility. 
They  cannot  conceive  how  free  men — 
and,  above  ail,  Christian  men,  who 
ou^ht  to  see  a  brother  in  every  human 
being— can  consent  to  doom  the  least  of 
their  fellows  to  a  remediless  bondage,  a 
bondage  which  shuts  him  out  forever, 
not  only  from  the  means,  but  from  the 
hope,  of  all  progressive  civilization. 
They  are  incensed  by  the  thought  The 
ordinary  injustices  of  society  they  can 
excuse,  because  they  are  always  partial 
in  their  extent,  and  never  final  in  their 
effects;  but  this  master- wrong,  em- 
bracing an  entire  race  in  its  evils,  and  i 
looking  forward  to  no  probable  amelior- 
ation, swells  into  an  enormity  of  offense 
which  it  is  impossible  for  their  charity 
to  pardon.  As  aggravations  of  this 
general  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  the 
Sling,  occasional  instances  of  abuse 
arise;  some  refractory  subject  is  tor- 
tured at  the  stake,  or  some  panting  fu- 
gitive is  torn  by  bloodhounds,  and  then 
the  primitive  feeling  is  kindled  into 
a  fiery  indignation.  The  vials  of  an  un- 
measured wrath  are  opened  upon  the 
slaveholder ;  no  terms  of  reproach  seem 
too  severe  for  him ;  his  conduct  is  ar- 
raigned as  of  a  piece  with  that  of  the 
Thug,  the  vampire,  or  the  pirate ;  and  he 
is  morally  gibbeted  before  the  world  as 
the  proper  object  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
As  long,  then,  as  slavery  continues  to 
exist,  and  human  sympathies  remain 
what  they  are,  it  will  continue  to  be 
opposed.  It  will  be,  also,  violently  op- 
posed. Men  of  philosophic  temper, 
who  have  learned  from   history  now 
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mnch  erery  social  institution  is  to  be 
jodged  relatively,  or  according  to  cir- 
eumstances,  may  be  disposed  to  qualify 
fheir  opinions;  they  may  lament  the 
savage  and  intolerant  spirit  in  which 
those  who  are  mingled  up  with  it  are 
assailed,  but  the  many  make  no  such 
distinctions  or  allowances.  They  judge 
of  all  things  on  broad  and  absolute  prin- 
ciples. They  perceive  in  slavery  a 
manifest  wrong  done  to  our  common 
humanity,  and  uey  denounce  that  wrong 
explidtly,  without  niceness  of  phrase 
and  without  meal  in  the  month.  Ever 
since  the  two  great  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Democracy  have  been  prac- 
tically received  in  society — the  one 
proclaiming  the  riffht  of  all  men  to 
spiritual,  and  tiie  otiier  the  right  of  all 
men  to  temporal,  liberty — there  has 
been  a  growing  revolt  against  it — a  re- 
volt which,  in  stem  or  ezdtable  natures, 
deepens  into  the  intensest  animosity. 

On  the  other  side,  these  assaults  are 
met  in  a  spirit  of  resentful  and  arrogant 
defiance.  The  excited  slaveholder,  con- 
ceiving his  rights  to  be  attacked — fear- 
ing, too,  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
any  tampering  with  them — repulses  even 
moi^e  fiercely  than  he  is  attacked.  Could 
the  vast  pecuniary  interests — the  incal- 
cnlablo  social  liabilities  which,  in  his  be- 
lief, depend  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  authority — suffer  him  to  be  mode- 
rate, the  habits  of  dominion  in  which  he 
is  trained  would  not.  It  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  his  position  that  he  should 
be  quick  to  resent.  Accustomed,  too, 
to  an  unquestioning  obedience,  he  is 
easily  aroused  by  any  show  of  opposi- 
tion. But  let  that  opposition  spread 
widely,  and  take  a  somewhat  angry 
and  vindictive  shape,  he  is  obliged  to 
rage  against  it  rather  than  to  reason.  **  A 
despot,"  says  Aristotle,  "whenever  he 
ascends  the  throne,  takes  a  wild  beast 
with  him  ;*'  and  the  slaveholder  is  a  des- 
pot in  a  small  way.  He  possesses  an 
uilimited  power  of  control  over  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow-beings ;  and  it  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  history,  that 
where  such  a  power  is  exercised,  while 
in  rare  cases  it  develops  a  kindly  conde- 
scension and  an  affectionate  and  gentie 
discipline,  it  betrays  most  men  into  an 
impatient  self-will  and  petulance.  **  The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and 
slave,'*  says  Jefferson,  *Ms  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  pas- 
sions." As  slavery  originates  in  vio- 
lence, as  the  poor  AMcan  is  torn  from 


his  home  by  violence,  is  transported 
across  the  seas  by  violence,  and  is  sent 
to  this  land  or  that  by  violence,  so  he 
can  be  retained  in  his  subjection  only  by 
violence.  The  master  is  compelled  to 
assert  his  authority  by  force,  in  one 
sha^e  or  another,  and  the  habit  of  as- 
^  sertmg  it  passes  more  or  less  into  his 
whole  conduct.  Because  he  may  not 
make  concessions  to  his  slave  with  safe* 
ty  to  his  system,  he  cannot  make  con- 
cessions to  those  who  would  plead  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  Every  interference, 
even  of  the  law  or  of  opinion,  becomes 
an  impertinence.  He  must  reign  su- 
preme over  these,  as  he  does  over  the 
plantation,  or  (]^uit  the  grounds  of  his 
power.  Assertmg  a  right  of  property 
in  his  servant,  he  claims  that  almost 
absolute  disposal  of  it  which  pertains  to 
the  idea  of  property.  Yet  he  cannot 
trust  it  to  ^e  ordinary  safeguards  of 
property;  for  it  is  a  peculiar  species, 
inflammable,  locomotive,  furtive,  and 
sometimes  given  to  strike.  It  must  be 
protected,  therefore,  by  provisions  tiiat 
would  elsewhere  seem  fanatical  in  their 
severity.  When  other  property  is  as- 
sailed, society  contents  itself  with  the 
lenient  punishment  of  the  offender;  but 
when  this  peculiar  species  is  assailed, 
even  by  word,  the  offense  swells  into 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  the  offender  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  incendian^  and  the  mur- 
derer. Other  kinds  of  property  may 
be  debated  by  the  publicist  or  the  edi- 
tor, its  abuses  exposed,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  it  even  called  in  question,  but 
this  kind  asserts  for  itself  an  inviolable . 
sanctity.  It  must  not  be  touched  at  the 
peril  of  life.  Even  public  opinion, 
wherever  it  prevails,  is  benumbed  by  it 
iuto  silent  acquiescence ;  and  a  surveil- 
lance as  subtie  and  swift  as  that  of  any- 
of  the  Roman  Csssars  watches  over  its 
safety,  and  smites  the  remotest  malcon- 
tent with  paralysis. 

Now,  a  controversy  between  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  a  body  of  men  placed  and. 
educated  as  slaveholders  are,  will  not 
be  confined  to  a  pleasant  exchange  of 
words.  On  the  one  side  are  radical  re- 
ligious and  social  convictions,  inflamed 
with  many  to  a  pitch  of  fanaticism ;  and, 
on  the  other,  various  impulses  of  inter- 
est, prejudice,  fear,  and  habitual  domi- 
nation concentrated  into  an  agg^ssive* 
resentment.  How  can  the  encounter  of 
the  two  fail  to  be  a  fierce  and  interne- 
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cine  war,  animated  hj  the  most  vehe- 
ment passions,  and  looking  forward  to 
no  close  but  the  moral  conquest  of  one 
or  Uie  other  ?  Were  the  question  sim- 
ply abstract,  like  a  theological  tenet,  or 
a  scientific  hypothesis,  this  diversity  of 
sentiment  would  lead  to  conflict ;  but 
it  happens  in  this  country  that  the  an- 
tagonism is  related  to  the  deepest  prac- 
tical considerations.  The  slavery  ques- 
tion is  one  of  political  power  as  well  as  of 
interest — it  is  one  of  conflicting  civilisa- 
tions as  well  as  of  conflicting  opinion — 
one  in  which  not  only  the  present  cha- 
racter, but  the  future  destiny  of  the 
whole  country  is  involved. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  political  struc- 
ture, therefore,  may  be  assigned  as  a 
second  cause  of  the  vivacity  and  vital 
import  of  the  prevailing  contest  Our 
constitution  has  coupled  together  into  a 
kind  of  wedlock  two  different  orders  of 
society — ^the  one  ancient  and  patri- 
archal, the  other  hoyden  and  capricious 
— composed  essentially  of  the  same 
races,  yet  differing  widely  in  institu- 
tions, tendencies,  and  aims.  While 
they  were  actuated  by  the  original  im- 
pulse of  their  union — which  was  the 
achievement  of  a  national  independence, 
and  the  establishment  of  national  power 
— ^they  maintained  a  deliehtful  harmony. 
They  caressed  and  fondled  each  other 
with  all  the  ardor  of  young  lovers. 
They  relieved  each  other's  buraens,  en- 
couraged each  other's  virtues,  and  looked 
forward  complacenUy  to  years  of  in- 
creasing happiness,  and  a  long  line  of 
descendants.  But  these  early  fervors 
could  not  dis^ise  the  secret  existence 
of  serious  distemperatures.  In  the 
progress  of  the  domestic  management, 
there  occurred  little  bickerings  and 
tiffs,  which  disclosed  a  somewhat  deep- 
seated  incompatibility.  It  began  to  be 
felt,  more  and  more,  that,  between  a 
social  life  founded  upon  freedom  and 
one  founded  upon  slavery,  there  must 
arise,  unless  prevented  by  an  almost 
miraculous  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
both,  incessant  causes  of  discord.  It 
began  to  be  seen,  that  the  control  of 
the  federal  power,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  character  of  the  territories,  would 
constitute  a  splendid  prize  for  the  con- 
tentious adjutancv  of  the  two  parts. 
Tliose  vast  and  lucrative  trusts,  inse- 
parable from  the  central  head,  and  the 
power  to  be  wielded  in  a  thousand  forms, 
through  its  many  functions,  were  tempt- 
ations of  too  extraordinary  a  nature  to 


bo  resisted  by  the  average  political  vhv 
tue  of  the  best  people.  Acoordingly« 
they  have  become  the  rock  on  which,  if 
any,  we  shall  split  It  is  universally  ao- 
knuwledged,  that  they  must  be  adnunia- 
tered  in  2ie  interests  and  for  the  ends  of 
slavery,  or  in  the  interests  and  for  the 
N  ends  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  freedom 
cannot  both  be  national  The  spirit  tiie 
impulse,  the  aspirations  of  one  or  the 
other  must  prevail  If  slavery  is  not  a 
local  thing,  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
states,  then  freedom  is  local  and  pecu- 
liar, and  must  withdraw  more  and  more 
from  the  dispensation  of  oflice  and  the 
control  of  legislation.  No  nation  can 
serve  two  masters.  If  the  policy  of 
slavery  gets  the  ascendant,  the  public 
demeanor  must  be  different  firom  what 
it  would  be  if  the  policy  of  freedom 
preponderated.  Without'  imputing  to 
either  side  any  wanton  indiiiation  to 
molest  the  rights  of  the  otiier,  it  is  clear* 
from  the  inherent  necessities  of  the  two 
systems  of  society,  that  they  must  ope- 
rate in  quite  different  directions.  Sla- 
very, at  the  best  is  the  government  of 
a  dominant  and  privile^d  class,  and 
cannot  fully  sympatmze  with  the 
broader  life  of  a  whole  people.  Free 
Bodety,  on  the  contrary,  is  buoyant 
with  every  pulse  of  popular  feeling. 
It  is  built  upon  the  original  idea  of  our 
Bevolution — the  idea  of  free  and  equal 
rights.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  which,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  spread 
over  the  civilized  worid,  and  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
But  the  other  system,  for  the  most  part* 
has  wandered  from  these  primitive  as- 
pirations. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  school,  it  has  substi- 
tuted a  dogma  about  the  natural  supe- 
riority of  certain  races  for  the  olddoctme 
of  democratic  equality.  It  concerns 
itself  less  with  humanity,  and  more  with 
physiology.  It  has  learned  to  defend 
the  subjugation  of  labor  as  a  just  and 
normal  condition;  and  its  proclivities 
tend  to  the  perpetuation,  not  the  ame- 
lioration of  tne  anomalies  of  its  social 
existence. 

Thus,  we  find  our  confederacy  divided 
into  two  parts — fifteen  members  of  it, 
with  a  white  population  of  about  six 
millions,  on  the  one  hand — and  sixteen 
members,  with  a  white  population  of 
thirteen  millions,  on  the  other — face  to 
face  with  each  other,  in  a  severe  strug^ 
gle  for  the  mastery.    Witi^  th»  one  u 
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the  weight  of  immbera«  wealth  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  exemption  from 
aoinestic  dangers,  but  the  other  enjoys 
a  superiority  in  the  possession  of  the 
organized  forces  of  government,  in 
directness  of  purpose,  and  in  compact- 
ness and  energy  of  action.  The  pres- 
tige of  past  successes  is  with  the  South 
— the  supine  and  cautious  conservatism 
of  the  nation  is  with  it ;  the  restless,  ex- 
citable avidity  of  foreign  conquests,  by 
a  strange  juxtaposition.  Is  also  with  it; 
but  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is 
against  it ;  the  literature  is  against  it;  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  founded  upon 
the  natural  increase  of  numbers  and 
the  growth  of  opinion,  are  against  it ; 
and,  on  this  last  account,  it  fee&  through 
all  its  joints  that  it  must  conquer  now, 
or  never.  Indeed,  it  Lb  obvious  to  both 
parties,  that  the  great  conflict  is  draw- 
mg  to  a  head,  and  that  the  coming 
presidential  election  will  precipitate^  a 
decidon.  That  event,  at  ail  times  bris- 
tling with  excitements,  is  invested  with 
a  new  and  tremendous  import,  by  its 
bearing  upon  deeper  ulterior  issues.  ^  It 
is  marshfliing  the  two  orders  of  dvili- 
ation  to  a  final  encounter ;  already  the 
sullen  clouds  of  the  storm  are  flashing 
their  menaces,  and  discharging  their 
bolts  along  the  remote  western  horizon 
— oomparativeijr  harmless  as  yet,  but 
filling  the  air  with  a  vague  and  restless 
foreboding  of  evil. 

Bat  this  allusion  leads  us  to  remark, 
that  while  the  slavery  dispute  is  so  irri- 
table and  petulant  in  itself,  and  is  bound 
up  with  such  j>rofound  collateral  issues, 
there  is  a  thurd  and  special  cause  for 
the  existing  aggravations  m  the  flagi- 
tious oonrse  which  the  poUtidans  have 
pursued  towards  Kansas.  That  rich 
and  beautiful  territory,  larger  than  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britian,  and  equal 
in  area  to  the  Austrian  and  French 
empires,  the  ^;eographical  centre  of  the 
western  continent,  is  also  the  pivot  of 
its  moet  vital  and  determinative  contro* 
versy.  It  is  no  extravagance  to  say, 
that  what  the  plains  of  Iran  were  to 
western  Asia-what  France  is  to  Europe 
—this  r^on  of  Kansas  will  be  to  the 
mat  vaifey  of  the  west.  It  holds  the 
key  to  the  entire  and  gigantic  civilixa- 
tion  which  shall  soon  ml  up  those  sofi- 
todes.  There  lie  the  granaries  of  the 
New  World ;  and  there  shall  spring  the 
seat  of  future  empires.  For  years  to 
ccmie,  it  will  be  the  goal  of  that  stU' 
pendons  migration  flowing  from   the 


exhausted  east,  and  for  years  again* 
from  its  capacious  womb  shall  pro- 
ceed the  busy  millions  destined  to  re« 
deem  or  to  disgrace  the  extensive  fields 
beyond.  Like  a  great  inland  lake — 
wmch  receives  the  many  streams  of  the 
mountains,  and  pours  them  forth  again 
in  mighty  rivers — ^Kansas  will  color 
both  what  it  takes  and  what  it  giTos, 
and  become  the  source  of  a  beneficent 
fertility  or  a  remediless  blight  The 
character  to  be  impressed  on  the  eariy 
society  of  Kansas  is  a  profoundlpr  im« 
portant  and  interesting  consideration. 

For  nearly  half  a  centuvy  this  preg- 
nant centre  was  consecrated  in  p^^- 
petuity,  by  a  solemn  act  of  legtsladon, 
to  freedom,  an  act  which,  as  Mr.  Doug- 
las said  in  his  Springfield  speech,  of 
1849,  "received  the  sanction  of  all 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  Union.*' 
'*  It  had  its  origin,*'  as  he  continues, 
*^  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  men  who 
desired  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  our  glorious  Union — an 
ori^n  akin  to  that  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fraternal  affection,  and 
calculated  to  remove  forever  the  only 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten,  at 
some  distant  day,  to  sever  the  social  bond 
of  Union.  All  the  evidences  of  public 
opinion  at  that  da^  seemed  to  indicate 
that  this  compromise  had  become  canon- 
ised in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  sacred  thing,  which  no  ruth- 
less hand  would  be  ever  reckless  enough 
to  disturb."  But,  in  1854,  that  ««ru&. 
less  hand"  was  ndsed.  Although  it 
was  not  demanded  by  any  exigency  of 
state — uncalled  for  by  a  single  voice 
among  the  people,  it  was  recklessly 
raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  in  tlie 
lowest  spirit  of  demogoguery. 

The  bulwarks,  which  had  beaten  back 
the  billows  of  a  lifetime,  were  thrown 
down  on  the  pretense  of  the  abstract 
right  of  each  locality  to  the  sovereign 
disposal  of  its  own  imairs — a  pretense 
which,  if  it  had  been  well-founded,  was 
then  purely  gratuitous.  The  eff&ot  was, 
to  fling  away  this  magnificent  domain  to 
a  rabUe  of  competitors.  As  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  days  of  its  degeneracy, 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  this 
empire  of  the  future  experienced  the 
more  degrading  fate  of  abandonment 
to  the  mob.  All  the  riff-raff  of  the 
borders — men  of  rude  and  violent  na- 
ture, regardless  of  principles,  and  avid 
of  plunder— were  invited,  along  with 
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sober  citizens,  to  a  pell-mell  scramble 
for  tbe  prize.  The  world  saw,  with 
astonishment,  a  great  repabiio  sar- 
rendering  its  right  to  the  control  of  its 
dependencies,  surrendering  its  noble 
prerogative  of  fixing  the  character  of 
inchoate  and  unsettled  communities,  to 
the  precarious  arbitrament  of  a  miscel- 
laneous herd  of  first  comers.  It  saw 
the  few  honest  and  legitimate  settlers* 
who,  taking  their  fortune  in  their  hands, 
had  gone  thither  with  an  exalted  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  state  worthy  of  the 
most  advanced  modem  civilization,  over- 
whelmed, in  their  very  first  attempts  at 
organization,  not  by  the  red  savages  of 
the  wilds,  hut  by  the  neighboring 
hordes  of  ruffians. 

If  there  is  anything  made  clear  by 
the  united  testimony  of  private  letters 
and  public  investigation,  oy  the  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  emi- 
grants, by  the  confessions  of  their  ad- 
versaries, and  by  the  faithful  scrutiny 
of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  it  is, 
that  the  first  election  for  the  legislative 
constitution  of  the  territory  was  not  an 
election,  but  an  invasion.  An  election 
is  the  free  choice  of  their  rulers  by  a 
people  who  have  a  riglit,  under  the 
laws,  to  such  a  choice.  But  this  elec- 
tion was  turned  into  a  military  occupa- 
tion. A  foreign  army,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar as  to  its  discipline,  but  with  all  the 
equipage  and  appliances  of  a  besieging 
host,  marched  mto  the  polling  places, 
as  the  French  army,  in  1^8,  filed 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  as  the 
English  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  pos- 
session of  some  Indian  zillah.  It  came 
in  detachments,  with  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying — with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage  wagons — and  pitched 
its  tents  and  posted  sentries,  and,  driv- 
ing the  inhabitants  from  the  ballot- 
boxes,  voted.  If  the  judges  of  the 
election  were  docile,  it  made  the  most 
admirable  effort  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
but,  if  they  were  refractory,  others  were 
put  up  in  their  stead.  Having  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  not  without  a 
number  of  incidental  outrages,  this  va- 
liant   band    returned  to  its    Missouri 


In  every  assembly  district,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Congres- 
sional commission,  these  frauds  were 
perpetrated.  Of  course,  the  legisla- 
ture, which  resulted  from  them,  was  a 
seditions  and  usurping  body.  It  had 
no  more  aothority  to  act  than  the  mft* 


raudiog  troop  by  which  it  was  appointed. 
In  no  sense  was  it  a  representation  of 
the  people.  The  pretext  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  **  due  election**  given  by 
G-ovemor  Reeder  to  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  in  the  absence  of  objections 
to  the  returns,  conferred  npon  them  a 
legal  character,  might  have  been  true, 
if  he  bad  been  a  judicial  instead  of  a 
mere  ministerial  agent.  But  his  act 
was  only  declaratory  of  a  subsisting 
fact,  and  not  decisive  of  an  actual 
right.  It  was  formal,  not  final.  It 
were  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the 
liberties  of  a  whole  nation  oonld  be  sus- 
pended upon  a  mere  clerical  function. 
Imagine  uiat  Governor  Reeder  had  set 
aside  all  the  returns,  and  given  his  certi- 
ficates to  friends  of  his  own,  would  that 
have  constituted  them  a  valid  legisla- 
ture ?  Could  not  the  people,  in  that 
case,  either  in  their  primary  oapaci^« 
or  through  an  appeal  to  Congress,  va- 
cate his  act  ?  Assuredly  they  could  : 
for  there  is  no  maxim  or  principle  of 
law  more  firmly  establishea,  than  that 
fraud  in  an^  proceeding  vitiates  it  from 
the  beginnug.  Besides,  if  we  admit 
that  Governor  Reeder  was  the  proper 
and  exclusive  judge  of  the  legality  of 
the  legislature,  it  follows  that  his  pri- 
mary recognition  of  it  was  nullified  by 
his  subsequent  refasal  to  recognize  it, 
after  it  had  removed,  contrary  to  the 
organic  act,  the  place  of  its  assemblage. 
The  same  law  which  empowered  him  to 
certify  the  election  returns,  empowered 
him  to  ^T  the  place  of  legislation,  and 
if  his  action  was  binding  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  one  case,  it  was  no  less  binding 
m  the  other. 

That  this  pretended  legislature  knew 
itself  not  to  be  legally  constituted,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  whole  course  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  the  proceedings 
of  conspirators,  and  not  of  a  dehber»- 
tive  assembly.  More  tyrannical,  atro- 
cious, and  malignant  acts,  were  scarcely 
ever  decreed  b^  an  eastern  satrap  against 
a  subject  provmoe,  than  were  passed  by 
these  men,  in  the  name  of  law,  againrt 
their  own  assumed  constituents.  From 
the  earliest  agest  among  every  people 
making  the  slightest  pretensions  to  free- 
dom, the  right  of  free-speech,  the  purity 
of  suffrage,  the  independence  of  ihe 
press,  the  exemption  of  the  citisen 
from  arbitrary  arrests,  from  vindictive 
penalties,  and  from  unusual  oatiis,  have 
been  the  cardinal  and  sacred  objects  of 
pohtioal  society.    In  those  darker  dayi 
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of  monarohioal  despotism,  when  our 
forefathers  of  England  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  glorioas  polity  which 
diedfl  a  lustre  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name,  these  were  the  guiding  stars  of 
all  their  stru^les.  At  this  day,  on  the 
oontinent  of  £urope,  the  heaviest  griev- 
ance of  the  oppressed  multitudes,  for 
tiie  removal  or  which  thej  have  often 
undertaken  desperate  and  sanguinary 
revolutions,  is  their  deprivation  of  the 
rights  of  free  opinion  and  utterance  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  ^vemment,  and 
the  institutions  of  society.  Yet,  these 
legislators  of  Kansas — ^in  view  of  these 
holj  and  imprescriptible  rights — rights 
which  are  tiie  very  essence  of  a  free 
commonwealth — in  the  hot  haste  of 
pirates,  eager  for  the  life  of  their  vic- 
tims—  struck  them  out  of  ezistenoe. 
Those  precious  defenses  of  the  citizen— > 
speech,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  jury — 
were  alike  mvaded  with  inquisitorial 
seal  It  was  enacted,  1st,  that  any 
person  who  should  print,  write,  or 
speak  anything  **  against  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory,*'  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony :  2d,  that 
no  person  should  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  or  be  allowed  to  practice  in 
tiie  courts,  without  first  swearing  to 
support  the  fugitive  slave  law:  3d, 
that  any  person  speaking  or  writing 
anything  calculated  *'  to  promote  a  dis- 
orderly, dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaf- 
fection among  slaves,"  should  be  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  five  years:  4tii,  that  any  person 
aiding^  a  slave  to  escape,  or  assisting 
at  an  insurrection,  should  suffer  death : 
and  5th,  that  no  person  opposed  to 
slavery  could  sit  on  a  jury  m  which 
oflfenses  against  these  acts  were  brought 
in  question!  and,  finally,  as  if  these 
provisions  themselves  were  not  enough, 
tiie  future  elections  of  the  territory 
were  so  arranged,  that  persons  opposed 
to  slavery  were  dismmchisea,  and 
everybody  else,  whether  an  actual  citi- 
aen  or  not,  on  the  payment  of  a  nomi- 
nal tax,  was  suffered  to  vote.  The 
entire  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
nothing  in  it  of  legislation  for  a  com- 
munity of  mingled  opinions,  but  was 
throughout  a  proscription  and  a  perse- 
cution of  a  particular  class.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  prostituted  to  slavery, 
as  in  the  darker  ages  of  the  world 


everything  was  prostituted  to  some  form 
of  religion.  Slavery  was  the  state,  the 
church,  the  all — the  one  thing  to  be 
sustained  at  all  hazards.  No  man  can 
read  the  clauses  of  these  enactments, 
as  they  stand  on  the  statute-book, 
without  deriving  the  profoundest  con- 
viction that  the  authors  of  them  were 
playing  a  desperate  game,  in  which  no 
consideration  of  principle  or  honor  en- 
tered, but  the  whole  was  firaud. 

Cheated  of  all  legitimate  government, 
there  remained  two  courses  for  the  actual 
settlers  to  pursue — to  appeal  to  the 
federal  authority  to  maintain  its  own, 
grossly  violated,  and  to  undertake  to 
institute  a  government  for  themselves, 
and  both  these  courses  were  pursued. 
Unfortunately,  and  by  a  singular  forget- 
fnlnessof  duty,  to  use  no  harsher  term, 
the  federal  authority  had  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  cause  of  the  villains. 
Whether  it  was  imbecilihr,  or  roguery, 
or  sheer  tyranny,  or  all  these  combined, 
which  constrained  him,  does  not  appear, 
but  the  President  who  in  Massachusetts 
had  used  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  a  runaway  negro,  could  find 
no  occasion  for  his  mtenerence  in  the 
armed  resistance  of  a  mob  to  an  ordi- 
nance of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  whatever  he  could,  indirectly,  to 
encourage  the  sedition.  He  patronized 
its  agents — he  instructed  his  own 
agents  to  assist  and  abet  them — and  at 
last,  when  a  direct  blow  in  behalf  of 
slavery  would  be  most  effective,  he 
found  the  right,  so  long  held  in  abey- 
ance, to  order  an  army  into  the  territory. 
Meanwhile,  the  settiers  had  adopted  the 
second  alternative,  of  framing  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves.  In  technical 
strictnesn,  the  authority  for  this  pro- 
ceeding ought  to  have  come  through 
Cong^ss  ;  but  as  the  popular  doctrine, 
as  the  doctrine  on  which  the  territory 
itself  was  organized,  was  that  of  ^  sauat- 
ter  sovereignty,*'  and  as  precedents 
existed  in  the  cases  of  Michigan,  Arkan- 
sas and  California — in  which  states  had 
been  formed  without  the  aid  of  Con- 
gress^they  concluded,  with  Madison, 
Siat  in  such  emergencies  **  forms  ought 
to  give  way  to  substance."*  With  all 
due  publicity,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  a  new  government  was  ft>rmed, 
its  officers  appointed,  and  application 
for  admission  into  the  Union  made. 
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But  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
this  design,  harmless  as  it  appears,  there 
stood  two  formidable  lions.  In  the  ^rst 
place,  the  wretches,  who  had  at  the  out- 
set plundered  them  of  their  rights, 
gathering  strength  and  number  from 
the  encoaragement  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  everywhere,  were  a^;ain  ready  to 
poanoe  upon  them;  and,  m  the  second 
place,  the  United  States  authorities, 
judges,  juries,  marshals,  colonels,  ser- 
geants and  dragoons,  under  new  defini- 
tions of  treason,  and  the  most  audacious 
stretches  of  law,  and  to  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  justice,  were  sent  to  assist  at  the 
cremation.  Between  the  two,  the  friends 
of  the  Free  State  cause  were  crushed 
to  the  earth,  their  leaders  were  arrested, 
their  propertjr  pilla^d,  their  houses 
burnt,  and  theirfamikes  dispersed.  The 
details  of  the  infamous  rout  still  fill  the 
journals.  A  systematic  suppression  of 
freedom,  begun  by  the  outlaws  of  the 
frontier,  has  been  conducted  to  a  bloody 
end  by  the  administration.  It  would 
seem  as  if  freedom  in  Kansas  had  be- 
come an  irritation  and  a  nuisance  to  men 
in  power,  just  as  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Albigeois  was  to  the  fierce  zeal  of  the 
Dominicans,  or  as  the  trade,  the  wealth, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands became  to  Philip  the  Second.  Its 
presence  there  disturbs  and  rebukes 
them,  like  the  presence  of  Mordecai  at 
the  gate  of  the  king.  They  have  left 
no  means  untried  ''to  wipe  it  out'* 
Doubtless,  there  has  been  considerable 
exaggeration  in  the  reports  of  the  trials 
and  sufferinffs  to  which  the  settlers  have 
been  exposed ;  doubtless,  there  have  been 
excesses,  both  of  word  or  deed,  com- 
mitted hj  themselves ;  for,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  a  uniform  temperance 
is  not  to  be  expected^;  but  the  single 
fact  which  glares  upon  us  through  all 
the  turmoil  and  all  the  conflicting  ru- 
mors is,  that  a  peaceful  and  honest 
movement  in  behalf  of  freedom  has 
been  extinguished^  by  force.  Disj^uise 
it  as  we  ma^,  palliate  or  justify  it  as 
we  may,  this  is  still  the  fact;  and  it 
UHm  upon  the  heart  with  a  frightful, 
almost  stunning  effect.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  oenturjr,  in  a  land  pre- 
eminent for  its  pretensions  to  liberty, 
an  effort  to  save  the  future  key  of  the 
ccmtinent,  firom  tlie  universally  aoknow^ 
leged  evils  of  human  bondage,  has  been 
precipitately,  wantonly,  disastrously 
arrested,  if  not  forever  baffled.  It  is  a 
fact  which  compels  us  to  inquire,  whe- 


ther our  pride  in  the  supposed  superi- 
ority of  our  age  and  nation,  in  the  spi- 
rit of  justice,  and  in  the  love  of  rational 
liberty,  may  not  prove  after  all  but  a 
pleasing  self-deception. 

These  are  the  puolic  or  general  causes 
of  that  erethism  of  politics  which  marks 
a  feverish  access ;  but,  to  increase  its 
energy,  there  came  upon  the  top  of  the 
deplorable  events  in  Kansas  an  event 
of  a  personal  nature,  which  possessed 
also  a  national  si|;nificance.  We  refer 
to  the  disgraceful  attack  upon  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  any  man,  were  he  the 
most  despicable  member  of  that  body, 
should  be  stricken  to  the  floor  by  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  other  House, 
for  the  just  exercise  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  the  faithful  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents,  is 
an  offense  which  ought  to  excite  a  uni- 
versal reprobation.  But  when  that  man 
is  one  of  its  most  accomplished  members 
^-a  gentleman  by  habit  and  education,  a 
BchoTar  in  his  taste,  a  profound  jurist, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  an  upright  citixen, 
as  remarkable  for  the  amiableness  as 
he  is  for  the  dignity  of  his  deportment 
and  whose  fame  has  penetrated  both 
hemispheres — ^the  offense  grows  into  an 
enormity  beyond  the  reach  of  language 
to  describe.  We  share  in  the  feeling 
of  earnest  indignation  with  which  it  has 
been  almost  everywhere  rebuked  at  the 
North,  but  this  feeling  is  not  unmingled 
with  a  deeper  one  of  humiliation  and 
alarm.  We  are  humiliated  by  the 
thought  that  the  manliness,  the  honor, 
the  good  sense  of  the  republic  should 
have  so  far  desenerated,  in  any  quarter, 
as  to  admit,  and  what  is  worse,to  approve 
a  brutality  so  gross.  And  we  are  alarm- 
ed lest,  m  the  reaction  of  the  public 
mind  against  the  outrage,  it  should  be 
led  to  nurse  its  exasperated  feelings 
into  a  settled  purpose  of  revenge.  The 
best  of  men  often  retain  so  much  of  the 
animal  in  their  composition  that  they 
are  moved  beyond  themselves  at  tlie 
sight  of  blood — 

" Bi  torrida  parvns 

Veoit  in  era  oruor,  rediunt  rabietqna,  fturor- 
que"— 

and  how  much  more  apt  are  the  multi- 
tude to  be  carried  to  an  excess  of  rage  ? 
There  was  malice  and  uncharitableness 
enough  in  public  sentiment  before, 
without  adding  this  fuel  to  tiie  flame. 
There  was  violence  enough  in  the  tone 
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of  pabfio  disoiusioii,  iHAotit  eztendbg 
it  to  aotaal  blows.  That  jpune  onoe 
began,  wbere  is  it  to  end  T  The  people 
of  the  free  states,  fbrtanatelj,  are,  b^ 
tiieir  religious  edacation  and  by  their 
habits  of  indnstrj,  inclined  to  peace; 
tiiej  are  docile,  patient  and  forbearing—- 
qnuities  which  men  of  Tiolence  are  apt 
to  despise — but,  once  aroused,  and  oar 
word  for  it  that  same  energy,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  conquer  themselyesy 
to  conquer  the  inclemencies  of  natare« 
to  conquer  by  their  enterprise  every  re* 
hellions  sea  and  every  clefying  moun- 
tain, will  be  carried  into  the  pursuits  of 
strife.  It  is  a  most  danfferous  and  for* 
midable  demon  which  the  slave  states 
invoke,  when  they  conjure  np  the  spirit 
of  physical  force.  Like  the  Afrite  of 
the  eastern  tale,  it  may  seem  to  them 
only  a  botde  of  smoke  in  the  beginning* 
but  that  smoke,  onoe  let  looM  upon 
the  fdr,  its  head  will  rise  into  doudst 
and  its  hands  become  like  winnowing 
forks,  and  its  nostrils  trumpets,  and  its 
eyes  a  consaming  fire.  The  one  ^at 
lesson  taught  of  human  history,  written 
in  crimson  letters  on  a  thousand  pages, 
is  a  foarful  commentary  upon  the  text, 
tfiat  "  he  who  takes  the  sword  shall  per- 
ish by  the  sword.'*  Unless  the  jonmalists 
and  the  pablio  men,  who  have  applauded 
this  murderous  deed,  are  prepared  for 
the  worst  extremities,  they  will  recall 
their  insane  and  passionate  approval. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  folly  more  sui- 
cidal for  them  than  that  which  would 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  by  combat. 
If  they  dread  free  discussion,  if  thev 
distrust  the  ulterior  decisions  of  the  bal- 
lot-box, they  have  still  less  to  hope  from 
a  resort  to  arms. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  not  a  conso- 
latory view  we  have  been  compelled  to 
take  of  our  public  affiiirs,  and  yet  they 
axe  not  altogether  hopeless.  If  tm 
ruffianism  of  Washinffton  and  the  bord- 
ers should  have  the  elbct  of  awakening 
opinion  to  the  real  issues  before  the 
eoontnr,  it  will  compensate  for  much  of 
its  evil.  Under  the  existing  orj^ixa- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  with  the 
prevalent  usages  of  parties,  which  have 
thrown  them  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  corrnpt  managers,  nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  those  soaroes.  A 
regenerate  and  united  public  sentiment 
is  alone  equal  to  the  task  of  retrieving 
our  unhappy  decline.  The  time  has 
come  when  every  honest  man,  whatever 
his  party  politics,  who  deems  the  Be- 


pablio  worthy  of  Us  cafOi  shodd  deter* 
mine  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency 
of  things.  He  is  solemnly  caUed  npoUf 
hj  every  e]dgency  of  the  times,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  materialism,  the  bar- 
barism, the  worst  and  lowest  impulses 
of  tiie  social  state,  or  the  higher  and 
hotter  influences  of-  oor  democratio 
oivifijsation,  are  to  prevail.  Shall  the 
generous  and  manlpr  confidence  of  our 
fothers  in  the  doctrine  of  human  rights 
continue  to  be  our  life,  or  shall  we  sur- 
render it  to  the  narrow  and  base  lusts  of 
an  oligarchy  ?  Shall  the  magnificent  em- 
pires growing  up  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Missiuippi  become  the  homes  of 
an  industrious,  peaceful,  beneficent  free- 
dom, or  shall  they  be  given  over  to  the 
ohain-gang  and  sterility?  These  are 
the  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  trial 
question  of  our  destiny.  If  the  wicked 
scheme  for  the  peroetuation  and  exten- 
sion of  slavery — of  which  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  was  the  first  clause — is 
to  be  carried  into  complete  effect— if 
the  noble  yearning  for  freedom,  which 
is  the  inspiration  and  life  of  the  Nortii, 
is  to  be  suppressed  at  Washington  and 
excluded  from  the  territories  by  force-* 
let  lohabod  be  written  upon  the  doors 
of  our  temples,  for  the  elovy  will  be  de- 
parted. It  is  impossible  that  slavery, 
and  a  vital,  genuine  republicanism, 
should  thrive  and  spread  together ;  it  is 
impossible  that  bond  labor  and  free 
labor  should  work  cheek-by-jowl  on  the 
same  soil ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  special 
class  should  rule  the  people,  and  the 
people  still  retain  their  supremacy  and 
power.  In  a  nation  otherwise  free, 
slavery  may  prolong  a  subordinate  ex- 
isten#s  for  years,  but  when  it  leaps  into 
the  ascendant,  tiie  spring  of  the  national 
fife  is  broken.  A  disease  may  linger 
lonp  on  the  extremities  of  a  system, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  it  the  moment 
it  touches  the  great  central  organs. 
Confined  to  its  original  localities,  the 
slave-system  of  the  United  States  was 
pernicious  only  or  chiefly  within  the 
Hmits  of  those  localities ;  but  when  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  it  invaded  the 
general  government,  and  sought  a  diffu- 
sion over  the  territories,  it  became  a 
universal  evil — an  evil  which,  unless  ar- 
rested and  again  confined  to  its  primi- 
tive range,  will  dry  up  the  sources  of 
the  most  noble  and  glorious  progress. 

As  we  read  the  chronicles  of  the  na- 
tions, from  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
early  eastern  dynasties,  through  the 
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splendid  annals  of  Greece  and  Bome» 
down  to  ihe  latest  record  of  oar  own 
era,  we  are  struck  hj  the  uniformity 
with  which)  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
career,  they  have  all  succomhed  to  the 
influences  of  foreign  conquest  or  of 
oivil  war.  We  see  them  grow  for  a 
time  with  marvelous  rapidity;  they 
attain  to  a  broad  and  stately  domin- 
ion— their  storehouses  swell  with  abun* 
dance,  and  their  arts  shed  lustre  on  the 
age — but  soon  they  sink  as  rapidly  as 
they  rose,  and  are  left  like  ruins  upon 
the  desert— desolate  and  pitiable — the 
wolf  howling  from  their  deserted  cham- 
bersv  and  the  bittems  crying  from  their 
broken  pools.  The  writers  of  history 
describe  the  mournful  experience,  and, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  speculate  upon  its 
causes.  They  seek  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  fanaticism,  in  bad  mo- 
rals, in  luxury^  in  the  degeneracy  of 
race,  and  in  tiie  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence-— and  read  us  many  a  lesson 
out  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrive.  But  the  prevalence  of  a  cause, 
as  univereal  as  the  effect,  and  as  deep 
and  powerful  as  the  selfishness  of  man, 
they  have  not  always  signalised.  It  is 
that  separating  and  corrosive  spirit, 
which  denies  tlie  equal  claims  of  all 
humanity.  **  Whether  we  regard,'* 
says  one,  **  the  caste-systems  of  Egypt 
and  India,  the  martial  despotism  of 
Persia,  the  rule  of  wealth  end  craft  in 
Phoenicia,  or  the  class-divisions  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Judea,  one 
obvious  characteristic  will  be  found 
pervading  the  ancient  nations:  every- 
where the  social  fabric  was  built  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  natural  inequality 
of  man,  upon  the  neoessary,  because 
divinely  appointed,  inferiority  of  certain 
races.  Not  in  the  superstitious  tenets 
and  observances  of  heathen  theology, 
nor  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  in  any  want  of  the  higher 
powers  of  humanity,  nor  in  the  fatal 
unconsciousness  of  their  weakness,  nor 
in  any  difficulties,  from  which  we  now 
have  exemption,  thrown  in  the  way  of 
a  wider  benevolence,  nor  in  the  lack  of 
such  advantages  as  we  ore  licensed  to 
reap  from  the  discovery  of  printing, 
etc., — but  in  the  universal  ^gma  of 
human  inequality,  we  find  the  sufficing 
reason  for  the  imperfect  freedom  and 
the  inevitable  decline  of  the  greatest 
empires  of  antiquity."  And  while  it 
U  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  that 
it  did  proclaim  the  divine  brotherhood 


of  man,  not  on  the  gfoond  of  any  ex- 

pedieucy  or  convenience,  but  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God,  and  the  common  redemp-> 
tion  by  Christ, — ^it  is  also  true  of  all  the 
Christian  nations,  that  the^  have  risen 
or  fallen,  according  to  their  fidelity  to 
this  eternal  standard.  It  was  the  de 
parture  from  this,  by  the  dissolute 
emperors,  which  rendered  the  Western 
Empire  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians, 
and,  after  a  protracted  but  ineffectual 
struggle,  gave  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the 
Turks :  it  was  adherence  to  this  which 
lifted  the  Papacy  intD  European  domin- 
ion, and  tJie  abandonment  of  it  which 
toppled  it  from  its  throne :  it  was  the 
popular  sympathies  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics which  made  them,  for  neai'ly 
two  centuries,  the  mothers  of  all  indus- 
try, learning,  and  art,  and  the  growth 
of  aristocracy  which  consumed  their 
stren^h:  it  was  the  bigotry,  and  far- 
reaching  despotism  of  Philip  which 
prostrated  the  grand  Spcmish  monarchy 
to  a  degradation  and  feebleness  from 
which  there  has  been  no  resurrection : 
and  it  was  the  heartless  tyranny  of  the 
Louises  which  kindled  the  train  of  the 
world-explosive  French  revolution.  If 
the  Romanic  nations  were  once  like  Lu- 
cifer, the  sons  of  the  morning,  and  have 
since  fallen  like  Lucifer,  it  was  because 
they  admitted  to  their  souls  Lucifer's 
infernal  ambition.  If  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on branch,  have  carried  the  principles 
of  religion,  of  literature,  of  stable  gov- 
ernment, of  progressive  civilization  over 
the  world,  it  is  because  they,  less  than 
others,  have  accepted  the  downward, 
and  backward,  and  paralysing  spirit  of 
caste.  Humanity  is  one,  it  is  indisso- 
luble, it  is  sacred ;  who  lays  his  lightest 
finger  upon  it  to  do  it  harm,  seals  his 
own  doom ;  he  degrades  and  weakens 
himself  in  others ;  he  touches  the  ark 
of  God,  in  which  he  has  deposited  his 
most  precious  treasures. 

When  our  country  ceases  to  cherish  a 
love  for  the  rights  of  man,  she  will  have 
parted  with  the  secret  of  her  strength. 
When  she  takes  to  her  heart  any  oUier 
worship  than  that  of  humanity,  justice, 
truth,  she  will  have  admitted  the  ser- 
pent into  her  Eden.  Whatever  may 
be  the  policy  and  the  course  of  indi- 
vidual states,  there  is  for  the  nation 
but  one  policy  and  one  course.  Our 
birthright  of  fireedom  is  our  only  and 
eternal  safeguard. 
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AXBBICAN     LITERATUBB     AND     BBPBINTfl. 


It  IB  gratiffiBg  to  see  the  unanimitj  with 
which  the  EngUeh  prese  has  approved  Mr. 
Motley's  reoent  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  Bepablic.  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  or  diplomatio  difllcuUies  between 
the  two  nations,  it  is  certain  that  no  ill 
feeling  exists  in  the  literary  world.  No 
youDg  writer,  publishing  a  book  of  mark, 
eonid  desire  a  more  heart-felt  welcome  than 
our  countryman  has  reoeived  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  aeoredited  authorities  of  the 
British  Joumala.  Not  only  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  but  the  more  elaborate 
quarterlies  have  spoken  of  his  labors  in 
terms  of  well-deserved  praise.  They  do 
not  scruple,  of  course,  to  point  out  his 
various  defects  of  style,  but  the  patient  in- 
dnsiiy,  the  sound  judgment,  the  nice  dis- 
crimination of  character,  the  eloquent  nar- 
rative, and,  above  all,  the  noble  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  progress,  which  his  work 
displays,  they  commend  in  the  warmest 


One  of  these  critics,  however,  makes  a 
ludicrous  mistake  as  to  the  success  of  such 
books  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Motley's 
volumes  having  been  iasued  in  London  and 
New  York  simultaneously,  the  London 
Freu  supposes  that  they  were  published 
only  in  England,  and  observes  very  sol- 
emnly, that  it  is  a  great  pity  such  writers 
as  Mr.  PresootI  and  Mr.  Motley,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Bmall  interest  taken  in  lite- 
latnre  in  America,  sbonid  be  compelled  to 
•oek  their  market  in  England.  At  the 
time  this  learned  gentleman  penned  his 
commiserating  paragraph,  Mr.  Preseott's 
Philip  the  Second  had  reached  a  sale  in 
this  country  of  ten  thousand  copies,  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  was  Just  three  times  the 
number  sold  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  re- 
sidue of  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
we  venture  the  f(ums  also,  that  the  sale 
is  quadruple  what  it  is  in  his  own  country. 
Nor  will  the  proposMon  be  lost  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  Our 
people  are  by  no  means  uninterested  in  tlie 
best  contemporary  literature.  The  proof 
is,  that  all  r^ly  good  and  valuable  books, 
all  histories  that  are  likely  to  be  stand- 
ard history,  all  flrst-rate  poetry,  such  as 


Tennyson's  and  Longfellow's,  all  brilliant 
essay-writing,  and  all  readable  narratives 
of  travel.,  find  a  steady  and  continuous  sala, 
A  great  deal  is  published,  in  the  shape  of 
novels,  sketches,  and  other  similar  forms, 
which  does  not  sell,  because  it  ought  not  to 
sell.  A  great  deal  of  trash  is  published  also, 
which  does  sell,^more's  the  pity — but  few 
genuine  works  now-Srdays  go  a  begging. 
If  an  author  has  been  eonscientions  in  his 
researches,  has  anything  really  good  and 
new  to  communicate,  and  does  so  in  a 
tolerably  clear  and  eifective  style,  he  may 
be  sure  of  a  ready  hearing.  The  publishers 
will  be  glad  to  get  his  manuscripts,  and 
the  public  willing  to  listen  to  his  instruo- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  the 
London  critic,  we  may  assert  without  boast- 
ing, that,  next  to  that  of  Germany,  the 
reading  circle  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  There  are 
mora  writers  in  France,  and  better  writers 
in  England,  no  doubt,  than  among  our- 
selves, but  these  nations  oannot  compare 
with  us  as  to  the  number  of  intelligent 
readers.  And  the  promises  are  that  we 
shall  soon  rival  them  in  original  author- 
ship; as  our  primeval  dependence  wean 
away,  as  our  writers  learn  to  trust  to  their 
own  inspirations— -as  the  best  talent  gets 
more  and  more  emancipated  fhnn  the  active 
pursuits  of  enterprise,  by  getting  better 
paid  for  literary  effort— we  shall  see  a  more 
vigorous  exhibition  of  intellectual  force  in 
all  departments  of  literary  exertion.  The 
influences  of  a  democratic  state  of  society 
tend,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  to  the 
development  of  energy  of  mind ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  rational  to  expect  in  this  country 
a  rapid  and  beautiful  growth  of  all  kiodA 
of  artistic  ability.  As  it  was  at  an  early 
day,  among  the  Grecian  States,  and  at  a 
later  day  among  the  Italian,  where  popu- 
lar institntions  drew  forth  such  marvelous 
manifestations  of  mind,  so  it  will  be  among 
the  States  of  America.  Every  man  is  here 
thrown  upon  his  native  resources,  and  this 
appeal  must  in  time  call  forth  the  best  of 
every  man.  There  is  nothing  to  depre« 
thought  in  this  country,  nothing  to  cramp 
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or  distort  it,  tnd,  with  the  inoretM  of  tlie 
number  of  readers,  to  render  protracted, 
severe,  and  costly  iofcelleetaal  labor  Jnsti- 
flable,  the  same  ioteose  and  elBclent  energy, 
which  Is  now  deroted  to  physical  improTe* 
ment,  will  soon  be  turned  in  more  specu- 
lative direotion& 

A  cry  is  wafted  to  ns  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic— partly  of  pain  and  an* 
gnlsh,  and  partly  of  noble  oonrage  and 
reeolve.  It  is  the  cry  of  LutABmnB^wbO) 
after  a  life  of  brilliant  sncoesses,  as  poet, 
statesman,  orator,  historian,  eanyist,  finds 
his  old  age  smitten  with  severe  mlsfoi^ 
tones.  The  gains  of  his  many  years  of 
toil,  invested  in  a  landed  estate,  are  lost 
by  the  blight  which  has  fUlen  npon  many 
of  the  vineyards  of  France.  He  that  was 
once  rich— the  first  of  the  Galllo  poets,  the 
most  accomplished  orator  of  the  Chambers, 
tiie  popular  and  eloquent  leader  of  the 
masNs— is  now  po<^,  and  appeals  to  the 
public  for  solace.  He  appeals,  however, 
not  for  gratuities,  not  for  charity,  but  for 
a  generous  sympathy  in  his  eflbrts  to  work 
out  his  own  recovery.  Like  an  old  war- 
rior, who  has  retired  upon  his  laurels,  and 
In  the  hope  that  for  him  the  batUes  of  life 
were  over,  he  Is  invaded  in  his  retreat,  and 
must  buckle  on  his  armor  anew. 

One  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  literary 
history  is  that  which  records  the  struggles 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  sustain  himself,  after 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  in  the  commercial 
ruin  of  the  Constables.  "I  feel  neither 
dishonored  nor  broken  down,"  he  writes  In 
hlsdiary,  <' lyy  this  really  bad  news.  But 
I  have  walked  my  last  in  the  domains  I 
have  planted,  sate  the  last  thne  in  the  halln 
I  have  built  Yet  death  would  have  taken 
them  from  me,  if  misfortone  had  sptted 
thenu  My  poor  people,  whom  I  loved  so 
well!*'  «I  would  like,  metbinks,  to  go 
abroad,  and  *  lay  my  bones  Ihr  from  the 
Tweed.' "  "  Poor  Mr.  Poole,  the  harper^ 
tent  to  ollbr  me  £600— probably  his  all. 
There  is  mudi  good  in  the  world,  after  alL 
But  I  will  involve  no  friend,  either  rich  or 
poor.  My  own  right  arm  shall  do  it." 
"Oh,  invention,  rouse  thyself!  may  man 
be  kind,  may  God  be  propitious  l"  «*  If  I 
•hoold  break  my  magic  wand  in  this  Ihllt 
but  I  find  my  eyes  moistening,  and  that 
will  not  doT'  And  so  the  old  giant  goes 
to  work,  desperately,  but  vainly,  and  dies 
In  the  midst  of  his  toils. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Lamartine  n^ts  the 


prolfered  aid  of  government  and  friends, 
and  trusts  to  his  own  right  arm,  and  the 
providence  of  God.  That  '<  magic  wand," 
which  had  evoked  so  many  spirits  from  the 
airy  realms,  which  had  waved  even  more 
substantial  creations  into  being,  is  again  his 
resort.  With  a  wail  of  passionate  sorrow, 
he  turns  from  the  past,  and  looks  sadly 
into  the  future.  How  touching  and  pn- 
thetio  the  review  of  his  life ;  how  fhll  of 
despairing  serenity  his  prospects  I  May 
his  appeal  be  not  in  vain,  eipecially  to  the 
American  public,  which  has  been  so  great 
a  debtor  to  his  eloquent  pen.  We  learn 
that  the  Messrs.  Appleton  will  put  their 
imprint  upon  the  American  edition. 

^^The  Memoin,  iMory,  amd  Corrttpondr 
enm  ^  7%ema§  Moon,  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russbll,  published  in  London  by 
the  Longmans,  and  in  Boston  by  Little, 
Brown  ds  Co.,  are  at  last  completed,  hf  the 
issue  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes. 
Lord  John  has  been  liberally  abused  for  his 
share  of  the  work;  and  nqjastly  abused. 
Moore  left  a  mass  of  manuscript,  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  be  sold  Ibr  a  sum 
suflcient  to  purchase  an  annuity  for  his 
wife,  after  his  death.  He  aimed  at  quanti- 
ty, and  not  quality ;  and  the  Longmans 
olfcred  three  thousand  guineas  fbr  the 
whole.  Lord  John,  or  any  other  editor, 
could  easily  have  written  a  memoir  of 
Moore,  or  compressed  the  diary  into  two 
volumes.  But  the  sum  was  offered  for  the 
mass  of  material  left  by  the  poet,  and  mt  he 
left  it,  sulijeet  only  to  supervision,  not  to 
alteration  ;  and  Lord  John  could  not  fairly 
have  done  otherwise  than  he  has  done. 

That  Moore  writes hfansslf  down  abatter- 
fly,i8  not  Lord  John'efault,  and,  despite  the 
eritics,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
a  more  tmthliU  portrait  of  the  man,  Thomas 
Moore,  in  tUs  prolonged  diary  of  social 
goeilp,  than  we  could  have  had  frt>m  any 
biographer.  The  very  looseness,  and  flim- 
sinees,  and  wortblessness  of  the  book,  are 
essential  parts  of  the  portrait  They  are 
all  cbaracterlstio  of  the  gay,  happy-go- 
lucky  pet  and  poet  of  society.  The  volumes 
record  the  veriest  trifiea— the  dinners  at 
Loid  Noodle's,  and  te  breakfMs  at  Lady 
Doodle's ;  how  Mr.  Moore  choked  with  emo- 
tion in  the  midst  of  his  song  after  dinner, 
and  how  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Tlllie- 
todelem  wept  at  his  ravishing  strains ;  how 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord  Grey,  actually 
stopped  in  the  street,  of  their  own  aecord« 
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and  Mid,  with  their  own  lipi,  <<Moore» 
I  am  glad  io  aee  jon ;"  and  how  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  American,  said,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, *'  Mr.  Moore,  I  am  happ7  to  make  yoor 
acquaintance."  The  reader  is  made  free 
of  all  the  distingnished  drawing-rooms  and 
dining-rooms  in  London ;  and  hears  all  the 
sweet  things  that  were  said,  or  snng,  or 
written,  abont  this  ISuciaating  little  Eme- 
rald bard. 

For  fascinating,  socially,  there  is  no 
donbt  that  he  was.  He  had  ease,  and 
grace,  aqd  liTeliness  of  manner ;  he  had 
seen  what  is  called  the  best  London  society 
for  nearly  half  a  century ;  he  was  fhll  of 
anecdotes  of  the  famous  people  of  his  time ; 
he  had  a  discursive,  but  effective,  acquaint* 
ance  with  many  books,  and  knew  how  to 
bring  his  accomplishments  to  bear ;  he  had 
a  ready  wit,  a  quick  sympathy,  a  refined 
and  delicate  taste ;  he  had  the  prestige  of  a 
great  and  peculiarly  affectionate  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  sang  his  own  smooth  songs  to 
the  sweet  melodies  of  his  native  land.  He 
lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  in 
society.  He  understood  it,  and  humored 
it,  and  sucked  all  the  honey  out  of  it.  All 
this  is  clearly  shown  In  his  diary.  His 
vanity  was  perfectly  frank,  his  selfishness 
was  equally  so ;  but  they  both  seem  such 
inseparable  attributes  of  the  man,  that  it 
is  hard  to  quarrel  with  them.  We  must 
take  him  for  what  he  was.  No  man  or 
woman,  whose  youth  is  made  romantic  in 
memory  by  the  association  of  his  songs  sung 
in  summer  moonlights,  and  in  cheerful  win- 
ter evening  parlors,  but  will  let  the  tear  that 
falls  on  these  pages  wash  away  the  stains 
and  preserve  the  sparkles. 

The  last  two  volumes  are  very  sad; 
for  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  man 
of  sixty-three  still  unchanged  from  the 
boy  of  twenty-three,  still  as  eager  for 
the  Duke's  dinner  and  the  Countess's 
smile.  And  you  see  the  mental  decay, 
also:  the  failure  of- memory,  the  general 
confusion.  Lord  John  has  dealt  gently 
with  this  exposure ;  he  has  preserved  only 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  there.  In  his 
sixty-third  year,  Moore  is  just  as  hard  up  for 
money  as  when  he  began  his  life.  His  two 
sons,  the  only  remaining  children,  die — one 
at  home,  one  in  Algeria.  Moore  and  his 
sweet  Bessie  are  left  childless  at  Sloperton ; 
and,  toon  after  the  last  date  recorded  in 
the  volumes,  the  mental  cloud  settled  for- 
ever over  the  singer,  and  he  dined,  and 
.  VOL.  yin.^ 


breakfasted,  and  chirped,  and  sang,  no 
more.  His  life  was  only  a  ballet  of 
flowers,  and  music,  and  wine;  but  when 
the  curtain  falls,  it  is  with  a  tear,  and  not 
with  a  smile,  that  we  turn  away.  At  an 
early  day,  we  hope  to  return  to  these  vol- 
umes, and  tlie  life,  and  times,  and  litera- 
ture they  commemorate.  Meanwhile,  **  Oh  I 
blame  not  the  bard  J'  gentle  reader! 

— -A  selection  from  the  Poena  of  Biehard 
Chentmx  Trench  has  been  published  in  a 
handsome  volume  by  Redflcld,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  SnxcBB,  who  dates  his  pre- 
face, *<  Aho  York,  Easter  even,  1856.*'  Mr. 
Trench  is  already  known  to  the  American 
public  by  his  admirable  works  upon  ''  The 
Study  of  Words,"  '<  English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent," "Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," etc.,  etc,  which  have  all  been  re- 
published by  the  same  house.  Beside  these 
works,  he  has  published,  in  England, 
four  volumes  of  verse,  each  of  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  first  edition.  He  writes 
with  great  ease  and  simplicity,  and  in  a 
tender,  Christian  strain,  of  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  suggested  by  travel,  by  study, 
and  observation  of  nature,  but  without 
strong  passion  or  imagination.  The  reli- 
gious and  oriental  ballads  in  the  volume 
are  well  chosen,  and  equally  well  told. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Trench  gives  a  version 
of  the  old  legend  of  the  monk  and  the 
bird,  which  the  reader  may  like  to  com- 
pare with  Longfellow's  treatment  of  the 
same  story  in  the  "Golden  Legend,"  and  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks's  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man Miiller's  poem  upon  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Trench  will  not  rank  with  the  poets, 
but  with  the  pleasant  and  welcome  singers. 

— Heart- Sonffs  is  the  title  of  a  waif  of 
lovely  poems,  published  by  Crosby  A;  Nich- 
ols, Boston.  It  is  probably  the  collection  of 
a  young  hand ;  for  the  general  tone  of  the 
volume  is  passionate  and  sad.  The  poems 
express  that  longing  which  at  once  fires  and 
saddens  the  heart  of  youth.  Many  of 
them  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  The 
following,  which  was  first  published  anony- 
mously, three  or  four  years  since,  in  the 
London  Leader,  is  so  beautiful  a  poem 
that  we  are  delighted  to  find  it  in  this 
permanent  form : 

"  SUMMER  DAT& 

'*  In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
We  walked  top^ether  in  the  wood : 
Onr  heart  was  light,  our  step  was  strong, 
Sweet  flatteringt  were  there  in  omr  blood. 
In  sammer,  when  the  days  were  long* 
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«  We  itnyed  ftoA  mora  till  vtoatag  came; 
We  getberid  ttpwart,  end  wove  us  croirmit 
We  walked  'mid  poppiea  red  as  flame. 
Or  sat  upon  the  TeTlow  downs ; 
And  aiwaya  wisbed  owe  life  the  saae. 

**In  sommer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
We  leaned  the  hedgerow,  crossed  the  brook ; 
And  stul  her  Toice  flowed  forth  in  song, 
Or  else  she  read  some  vraeef  ol  book, 
In  summer,  when  the  aays  were  long. 

M  Aad  then  we  sat  beneath  tbetreea, 
With  shftdowB  lessenuiff  in  the  nooB; 
And,  in  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze, 
We  feasted,  many  a  gorgeous  June, 
While  IbAb  were  singing  o'er  the  leaa. 

«« In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 
On  dunty  chicken,  snow-white  bread, 
We  feasted,  with  no  goaoe  l»at  song. 
We  plncked  wild  strawberries  ripe  and  red, 
In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

^  We  k>ved,  and  yet  we  knew  it  not. 
For  Vyvisig  seemed  like  breathing  then ; 
We  founa  a  heaven  in  eveiy  spot ; 
Baw  angels,  too,  in  all  good  men ; 
And  draamed  of  Qod  in  grove  and  grvt. 

''  In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 

'  Alone  I  wander,  muse  alone ; 
I  see  her  not;  but  that  old  song 
Under  the  fragrant  wind  is  blown, 

'  In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 

"  Alone  I  wander  in  the  wood : 
But  one  fair  spirit  hoars  m  sighs ; 
And  half  I  see,  so  glad  and  good. 
The  heneet  daylight  of  her  eyes, 
That  ebflBBned  me  under  earlier  skies. 

**  In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
I  lovo  her  as  w»  loved  of  old; 
My  heart  is  light,  mv  step  is  strong, 
For  love  brinsa  baok  those  hours  of  gold, 
In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long.' 

—The  American  publishers  of  TTbnktson', 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  have 
issaed  a  small  pocket  edition  of  his  poems. 
It  is  of  the  most  exqaisite  taste,  in  every 
way.  All  his  poems,  inclading  In  Memo^ 
rianit  The  Prmom,  tpA  Mavdy  are  con- 
tained in  a  small,  convenient  pocket  vol- 
ume, beaatifally  printed  and  bound.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  of  sammer  books;  and 
the  poems  of  one  of  the  truest  poets  that 
ever  illustrated  our  language,  may  be  had 
for  the  price  of  the  last  worthless  novel. 

— Of  recent  American  novels,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Pjlrkmak's  VauaU  Morton,  pnblished 
by  PhUlips  &  Sampson,  Boston,  is  the  best 
Mr.  Parkman  has  already  won  a  name  in 
our  literatore,  by  his  admirable  Hidory  of 
the  Oom^pbraejf  of  PonHae,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vigoroits,  and  valnable,  and  inter- 
esting- works  Ia  the  American  historical 
Ubiwy ;  jmd  by  4he  Ore^m  fVvO,  a  book 
of  travelB  and  adventure  in  the  shadow  of 


the  Rocky  Monntahis.  yaaedS  Mmm  h  a 
lively  story  of  American  life  and  cliaraetert 
told  with  fireshness  and  spirit,  and  with 
touches  of  oniiBQal  exoellence,  diowing  a 
power  of  rendering  the  pure  Yankee,  and 
some  other  characteristics  of  oar  life,  which 
it  is  disappointing  not  to  find  more  fully 
developed  in  the  story.  The  plot  is  simple, 
bat  rather  improbable,  and  the  whole  work 
has  a  sketchy  character,  as  if  it  had  bees 
thrown  off  In  ths  intervals  of  severer  stadies. 
Vtaaall  Morton  is  altogether  saperior  to 
the  great  mass  of  novels  with  which  we  ar* 
now  flooded ;  it  has  none  of  the  extrava- 
gant sentimentalism  and  barlesqae  with 
which  they  poison  the  pablio  mind ;  bat 
Mr.  Parkman's  literary  position  provokes  a 
demand,  not  of  comparative,  bat  of  positive, 
excellence,  in  any  work  he  ondertakes,  and 
his  novel  does  not  satisfy  that  demand.  A 
good  novel  is  a  work  of  more  carefal  labor 
than  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  apon  this ; 
and  the  degree  of  excellence  it  has,  makes 
ns  wonder  that  it  is  not  better.  Despite 
which  hard  words,  we  repeat  that  it  is 
much  the  best  of  the  late  American  novels 

—In  The  Tovth  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by 
Samuel  Hopkins,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  we 
are  pleasantly  Informed  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Virginia,  by  a  series  of  sketches, 
fictitioos  in  form,  hot  historical  in  snb- 
stance.  The  romantic  adventures  of  John 
Smith,  that  hero  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tary— at  first  among  the  Torks,  and  af- 
terwards among  the  Indians— f^ounish  the 
staple  of  the  first  story,  and  the  spirited 
revolt  of  Nat.  Brown  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  that 
of  the  second.  Both  are  told  with  mack 
skill,  and  with  a  minute  reproduction  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  period.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  made  a  consclentioas  study 
of  his  authorities,  and  woven  his  Incidents 
together  into  picturesqae  and  strildng  ef- 
fects. We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  a 
veritable  history  in  all  respects,  might  not 
have  been  constructed,  of  equal  vivacity 
and  of  greater  value.  No  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  our  country  are  more  susceptible 
of  fiancifbl  adornment,  and  none,  at  the 
same  time,  more  interesting  as  simple,  nn- 
adorned  facts,  if  narrated  with  the  least 
skill. 

—When  General  Cass  was  our  Minister 
to  France,  he  obtained  fh>m  the  colonial 
archives  transcripts  of  a  great  many  ofli- 
eial  and  private  letters  relating  to  the  first 
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ef  «lv  WtmttiU  wlkmg  tto  8t 
lAwreoM,  add  tkcn  h«v«  bees  fawrpo- 
nAei  by  M  r.  SHMUMnr,  hi  st  .fibrly  Hhtory 
^MMI^tm  wftM  bi  hu  ptepared.  Thejr 
#8r«  vmlaible  doooiBMitfl,  aad  throw  mwll 
Hgbt  OB  the  Tuiotis  ineldoiti  df  lli«  tf  olo* 
of  wftai  WM  thM  a  roMte  aod 
rilisvBeas.  Bj teeau oflbm,  and 
Hdp  aa  he  coald  proainv  firoai  pa^ 
liihid  hiiloriet  and  the  aathedtio  aooouiCi 
ef  actual  i«rideii«%  lir.  SheUon  hae  codi« 
peeed  a  Tahvble  aod  imtmetlTe  toIium. 
He  deeeritoee  the  fbrtaaea  ef  Ike  M Migtti 
eattkneati^  from  tbe  granang  of  tb^  flnt 
eoudnloQ  to  Jaeques  Gartier,  by  Frao* 
ebL,  to  the  aarreoder  of  Hull  at  Detroit, 
giTbig  In  tke  eourse  of  the  iiarratiTe  a 
gpoit  DMojr  eharacterietie  tfaits  of  border 
Mre»  and  »  very  dear  aad  consiateat  tkeleb 
ef  the  atow  bat  awe  trimph  of  ehriilaatton 
oyer  the  barbarooa  state.  He  has  aot  for<* 
got  to  signalise  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
eoBtrfhmted  to  the  result,  and  of  the  more 
enSoent  personages,  snch  asVlear  General 
HIcbaid,  James  May,  Janes  Wetherell,  and 
Lewis  Caas,  he  presents  engrared  portraits, 
together  with  maps  of  the  early  towns  and 
rfegee. 

— fk6  SpmrowgrnB9  P^ert,  by  Fmo- 
ano  8.  CktfBMs  (Derby  A  Jackson),  are 
already  ftmQiar  to  oor  readers,  aad  will, 
therefore,  be  most  gladly  welcomed  by 
them  in  this  permanent  form.  We  hare 
been  not  a  tittle  prond  of  the  books  which 
hare  been  gathered  from  onr  pages ;  bat 
never  with  more  reason  than  in  this  in- 
stance. Mr.  Ooaaens  is  a  tme  hnmorist. 
He  unites  the  exuberance  of  fan,  tlie  sim- 
ple paftaos,  aad  the  qnlek  sympathy  and 
perception  which  make  np  that  most  de- 
lightfal  qaallty  that  has  recently  been 
claimed  by  a  competent  critic  to  be  almost 
pecnfiar,  in  its  fullness,  to  modem  Iltera- 
tore.  The  delicate  sarcasm,  truthful  painV 
ing,  pletaresqoe  description,  aad  gushing 
geniality,  are  so  harmonioosly  combined 
hi  the  Sparrowgrass  Papers,  that  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  most  raiuable  addltioa 
to  our  literature,  and  to  place  the  author 
among  the  most  promising  of  our  younger 
writers.  9he  sketches  are  entirely  free 
from  carfealure;  they  are  fbll  of  nature 
aad  fumiliar  life,  and  they  fiihow,  in  such 
iparkling  detail,  the  soul  of  comedy  la 
common  things,  and  are  such  a  lirely  and 
eareMIy-stodled  commentary  upon  the 
amurittg  epbodes  of  country  or  suburban 


ilyaagayaagmdne  papeiu.  Weave 
esBsntlally  a  nriooa  people.  Satire  tha* 
has  a  sting,  and  a  moral  drift,  is  not  ma- 
ooonnon  in  our  literature.  But  pure  fwlm 
and  swvet  sarcasm  are  not  to  be  eaellif 
dited,  except  Arom  Irrlog.  The  Sparrow* 
grass  Papers  are  of  that  graceful,  hnmanOy 
and  genial  sohool ;  and  we  shall  easily  be 
partoned  onr  natoial  pride,  that  Mr.  SpoiK 
fowgrass  IfarsI  told  in  our  pages  hia  ster^^ 
or  ^  Living  in  the  Goontry." 

—Among  other  original  and  reprinted 
aoyela  w«  may  Ufentloa  Atpm  Cbarf ,  a  stor/ 
of  English  seciety  of  the  day,  originaliy  pah* 
Ushed  in  BeM^9  MttctUany,  aad  reprint- 
id  in  KewTork  by  Stringer  A  Townsend. 
The  Americaa  edition  is  prefaced  by  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert'a,  extolling  tho 
story,  aod  preferring  it  to  those  of  DIoheno 
and  Thackeray.  This  was  an  tqaklYy  ud» 
aoecsBary  and  unfotiunate  proceeding,  for 
it  proirokes  cemparisona  whfeh  should  not 
be  made.  The  author  of  Atptm  Oomi 
is  Sbiblst  Bbooss,  who  la  one  of  the 
writers  for  PtoieA,  aad  a  hard-woiking 
London  UHerateurf  and  whoss  name  th« 
reader  may  reoall  as  the  antbor  of  the 
Punch  burlesqae  of  the  Hiawatha  Tersew 
He  has  written  a  most  readable  aad  bril- 
liant story. 

It  has  the  fault   of  many  periodical 
tales ;  the  inotdeuls  are  sometimes  strained 
and  improbable,  and  it  is  much  too  long. 
But  it  is  an  esoeedingly  clever  novel  ef 
the  modern  English  school,  tasting  bOtlT 
of  Thackeray  aod  Dickens,  but  we  diftir 
from  Mr.  Herbert  in  thinking  it  superior 
to  either  of  them  in  any  way.    Ithaamuch 
more  hitricacy  aad  elaboration  of  plot  than 
is  now  usual  In  novels :  whirls  the  reader 
through  a  great  variety  of  life,  dines  him 
at  Brooks's,  at  chop-bouses,  at  Richmond ; 
takes  him  to  a  lord's  (^mntry-eeat,  and  a* 
attorney's  chambers,  pariiament,  the  peUoa 
court  and  a  cockney  dancing-hall ;  maksa 
him  intimate  with  oMaet  mtadsters,  art 
Jesuit  priests,  and  young  actreoKS ;  with  a 
brutal  bore,  H-dmfaniJame  homm,  and  Ua 
lovely  wife  aod  children,  and,  eqMClaUy^, 
with  a  heroine  wliom  the  priest,  with  % 
kind  of  Lady  Guy  Flounoey  friend,  triea  t« 
abduct,  and  whom  tho  hero,  who  is  yoau|g, 
and  handwme,  aad  silent,  sad  maldns  li|« 
way  in  the  world  by  the  English,  nov^v 
approved  methodsof  poUtieal  advMioeBii^K^ 
inally  flHRfea    Ttiero  are  dfamBCB,    ^uajl 
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Mppen,  iaad  roati,  and  rldot,  and  twXIb,  and 
Ugfawaymen,  and  boa»r%  and  a  mysterious 
lawyer,  with  a  profoandlj  mTtteriooa  will, 
iiiTolTing  tlie  title  of  the  pleasant  eeuiitry* 
place  called  A9pm  Cbirf— all  these  things, 
and  people,  and  eventa,  stud  the  thick  pages, 
and  combine  to  make  the  most  readable  of 
the  reoent  norels  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  a 
flrtt-rate  novel ;  bat  it  is  high  among  the 
second-rate.  It  shows  great  inTention  and 
iusiUtj,  and  a  great  deal  of  brillianoy,  or 
what  the  English  call  cleTemess.  If  Shir* 
lej  Brooks  wonld  write  a  novel  half  as 
long,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  bo 
twice  as  good,  and  he  woold  then  hare  no 
difflenlty  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  public. 
— ^The  genuine  Paris  cockney  is  the  moat 
kidierovs  of  all  cockneys,  and  H.  Lbov 
Bbautauibt's  JiaMi  and  th»  JVteo  World 
(translated  for,  and  published  by  Dix,  Ed- 
wards &  Go.)  is  his  latest  contribution  to 
literature.  It  is  a  running  commentary 
npon  the  Rachel  campaign  in  this  country, 
including  all  the  financial  details,  and 
including,  also,  Jules  Janin's  performance 
upon  Rachel's  American  adveoture,  which 
is  no  less  amusing  than  the  history  itself. 
The  Paris  cockney,  of  the  true  breed,  be- 
lieres  in  the  Bouleyard  des  Italiens,  and 
disbelieves  in  all  the  world  beside.  The 
GymiHue  theatre  Is  his  heaven,  Rose  Gh^i 
his  Hebe,  Rachel  his  Melpomene,  eau 
merit  his  nectar,  and  a  fki  aux  ehampi' 
gnon$  his  ambrosia,  beyond  words.  There 
is  no  other  eity  than  Paris,  there  is  no 
other  oiviliaation  but  the  French.  He 
peefers  Racine  to  the  great  Greeks,  and 
actually  believes  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
poetry  in  French  literature.  His  brain  is 
•mall,  and  his  trowsers  large ;  his  pocket 
and  his  heart  are  equally  empty ;  nature 
is  a  foolish  invention  of  the  poets ;  Queen 
Yictoria  lives  in  the  Tower  and  eats  roast 
beef  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  saying 
damm  between  the  courses;  Americans 
carry  scalping-knlves  for  canes,  and  whit- 
tle away  their  houses.  The  Paris  cockney 
Is  the  personification  of  good-humored  ig^ 
norance,  weakneas,  and  Innocence.  He  ia 
not  a  person  but  a  poodle,  with  correspond- 
ing responsibilities  and  powers.  With  the 
exceptions  of  De  Tocqueville  and  Gbevalier, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tolerable  French  book 
npon  the  United  SUtea.  The  present 
volume  has.  of  course,  no  other  pretensioa 
than  that  of  being  a  view  of  American  life 
the  traveling  French  stage.    It  ia 


extremely  droll,  as  showing  what  kind  of 
Impression  America,  with  all  its  varialy 
and  scope  of  life,  jnakes  upon  a  child  of 
the  Boulevards.  He  finds  mnsqidtoei^ 
heavy  bread,  and  great  fires.  We  are  all 
sodden  and  besotted;  Bamum  twists  «■ 
all  around  his  finger ;  we  finely  asMBsin* 
ate  each  other,  and  applaud  rope-dancing ; 
but  for  the  sublime  verse  of  Gomeille  and 
Racine,  we  have  no  taate,  foolishly  stick- 
ing to  our  Shakespeare;  Jules  Janln'a 
feuilleton  about  Rachel's  insanity,  in  try- 
ing to  amuse  a  set  of  shopkeepers,  made 
us  all  gnash  our  teeth,  and  excited  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  verge  of  revdn- 
tion.  The  book  is  really  valuable  flrom 
its  extreme  mamerie.  Ton  could  not  more 
usefully  qiend  an  hour  than  In  reading  it, 
and  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  an  utter 
Parisian,  called,  indifltoently,  Leon  Bea«- 
vallei  or  Jules  Janin. 

— We  can  refer,  with  approval,  to  tlie 
Colamba  of  FaoSFBB  Msums,  a  graphic* 
trnthftil,  and  absorbing  narrative  of  Gor- 
rican  life,  written  with  all  tlie  cliarac- 
teristic  clearness  and  picturesque  effect 
of  the  French  romances.  In  the  Bereniet 
of  an  unknown  writer,  a  tale  of  the  Pas: 
samaquoddy  region,  there  is  also  unusu- 
al merit.  It  is  simple  and  unpretending, 
but  is  marked,  throughout,  by  great  good 
sense,  quick  perceptions,  poetic  sensibility, 
and  considerable  artistic  skilL  Hms  Ga- 
itBT'8  Married  not  Mated  is  a  lively  and 
agreeable  story,  told  with  much  freelmess 
of  feeling,  a  keen  insight  into  common 
American  life,  and  not  a  little  humor.  It 
is,  however,  occasionally  raw  or  careless  in 
style.  The  Zoe  of  Mas.  Liwrkobb  is  n 
work  of  remarkable  talent  and  the  most 
generous  purposes,  conceived  with  free- 
dom and  executed  with  vigor ;  but,  aa  a 
tale,  it  is  strangely  deficient  in  dramatic 
power.  The  olgect  of  the  accomplished 
author  has  been  to  elevate  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
Ghristian  truth  and  cliarity;  but,  in  her 
eagerness  to  teach  and  improve,  she  baa 
somewhat  forgotten  the  demands  of  art 
The  great  end  of  fiction  is  to  amuse,  and, 
by  amusing,  to  instruct ;  but,  In  Mrs.  Liv- 
ermore's  book,  the  didactic  purpose  aur- 
mounts  the  artistic.  Her  thou^ts  are 
often  profound  and  liberal,  her  sentiments 
elevated,  and  there  are  paaiagna  of  fine 
criticism  and  rare  eloquence  in  her  pages  i 
the  characters  are  also  pret^  well  defined ; 
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yet  the  whole,  m  a  «torj',  fUlt  in  pro- 
dnefng  »  deep  tetereet 

—Two  more  volames  of  the  excellent 
TIeknor  A  FieUe  edition  of  Db  Quikobt 
go  far  towarde  eeovincing  ne  tlmt  this 
iiMiroe  is  really  inexhanstlble.  They  are 
better  than  the  last  Tolnme—the  *<Note 
Book*'— containing,  beaides  ione  perBonal 
■emorlale,  a  toe  dlseaaelon  of  the  Pagan 
Oraelee,  and  the  novel  of  fZoaferAeftn— « 
MOBi  original  prodnctioa.  This  series,  for 
which  Kr.  De  Qnincey  returns  a  heart-felt 
thanks  to  the  pnblisbers,  Tloknor  Js  Fields, 
and  wherein  every  reader  will  sympathise 
with  him,  now  extends  to  twenty  Yolames. 
Beginning  with  the ''  Confessions  of  an  Opi- 
nm  Baler,"  by  which  the  aathor  first  made 
himself  known,  and  will  be  longest  remem* 
beredf  it  embraces  nearly  all  his  snbeeqnent 
pablleations,  Tsrlons  as  they  are.  Ant^ 
biographic  dcetches,  narrative  papers,  his- 
torical criticisms,  literary  reminiscences, 
and  philosophical,  theological,  scientific, 
and  miaeelianeons  essays,  are  singularly 
mingled  in  them ;  and  It  sometimes  pus- 
slea  the  critic  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
partleniar  part  of  this  wild  field  in  which 
Be  Quinoey  is  most  at  home.  There  is, 
however,  no  difllcnity  In  telling  where  he 
is  least  skillful— and  that  is  in  the  analysis 
of  philosophers.  The  volume  which  treats 
of  Hamilton,  Macintosh,  Kant,  Lessing, 
etc.,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  set. 
Next  to  this,  in  the  scale  of  comparative 
want  of  merit,  we  should  place  tiie  theo- 
logical essays,  which  are  subtle  and  In- 
genious, but  sophistical ;  and  next  to  these, 
again,  the  essays  on  the  English  poets  and 
writers,  though  all  of  these  contain  many 
superlative  pasnges.  But  between  the  four 
otter  classes  of  his  writings— Ist,  the 
dreamy  idiosyncrasies,  such  as  the  **  Con- 
fesrions,"  and  *' Suspiria,"— 2d.  the  auto- 
biogr*plii<^  sketches — 3d,  the  imaginative 
narrative  papers,  each  as  the  "  Household 
Wreck,"  and  <<  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe" — and  4th,  the  historical  criticisms, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  choose.  There  Is  such 
keenness  of  sensibility  in  all  of  them,  such 
penetration  of  Insight,  such  mastery  of 

jodgment,  such  wealth  of  learning,  such 
visionary  fiuicy,  such  awftil  sweep  oflmagl- 
satlon,  such  pomp  and  power  of  movement, 
accompanied  by  unearthly  melodies  of 
style,  that  it  is  the  last  we  read  which  fills 
us  with  most  admiration  and  wonder.  De 
Qnincey  combines,  in  his  intellectual  stmo- 


tnre,  many  high  qualities,  which  at  first 
seem  to  be  incompatible.  To  a  verbal 
analyris.  as  subtle  as  that  of  the  most  wire' 
drawing  scholastic,  he  adds  the  eruditlonr 
of  a  German  professor,  and  the  profound^ 
est  emotional  susceptibility  of  the  poet 
But  he  diflers  from  the  scholastic,  in  that 
his  acuteness  is  always  more  practical; 
and  from  the  German  professor,  in  that 
his  learning  is  easily  wtorn;  and  fh)m 
the  generality  of  poets,  in  that  &e  is  able 
to  give  a  dramatic  as  well  as  lyric  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings.  But  De  Qnincey,  great 
as  his  powers  are,  Is  not  a  universal  genius. 
He  sometimes  mistakes  his  ftinction.  His 
humor,  which  he  Is  so  fond  of  sporting,  is 
not  gennine.  It  is  assumed,  stilted,  and 
forced.  Nor  is  he  uniformly  that  master 
of  style  which  he  pretends  to  be.  A  great 
many  passages,  even  in  his  best  book, 
strike  us  as  fyur$  de  force,  rather  than  as 
natural,  graceful  movements.  Grappling 
his  suljects,  like  a  gymnast,  he  wrestles 
with  them,  in  a  kind  of  frenzied  energy, 
and,  at  last,  unable  to  bring  them  down, 
springs  clear  from  the  ground  and  disap- 
pears, with  a  gigantic  chuckle,  in  the 
mists. 

— The  best  volume  by  far  of  the  Maginn 
MUeeUaniet,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  is  that  containing  the  Ho- 
meric Ballads  and  extracts  from  the  come- 
dies of  Lucian.  It  exhibits  the  finest  powers 
of  the  eccentric  author  in  their  finest  as- 
pect   Contidning  none  of  that  exuberant 
and  coarse  wit  for  which  he  is  famous,  It 
has  all  his  learning,  taste,  vivacity,  and 
sense.    As  a  translator  Maginn  has  few 
superiors,  for  he  not  only  gives  you  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  any  me- 
chanical pedant  may  do,  but  he  adds  the 
manner  also,  the  very  life  and  characteris- 
tic of  his  author.    It  was  a  happy  conceit 
of  his,  to  turn  the  ballads  of  Homer  into 
real  English  ballads,  by  getting  rid  of  the 
stlflT  and  sounding  heroic  metres  in  which 
they  had  been  usually  translated,  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  the  free  and  flowing 
metres  of  the  more  popular  poems.    How 
much  more  entertaining  and  lively  are  hin 
renderings,  than  the  elegant  Inaocuraoien 
of  Pope,  or  the  inelegant  accaraolee  of  C5ow- 
per.     It  is  true,  one  cannot  prefer  them  to 
Chapman;  but,  next  to  Chapman's,  tliey 
are  clearly  the  beat.     As  to  the  com^ 
dies  of  Lucian,  they  have  never  been  we\\ 
translated,  and  the  ncholar  must  regret 
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that  Mafi^n  did  not  ^wsM  bloiwtf  to  the 
taslL  of  a  complete  Tenton.  Hit  Bynpathy 
with  the  wit  of  Lociao  wo«ld  have  aoa- 
bled  him  to  give  aimoet  every  Uae  eon 
omare.  We  are  pleaied  to  eee  that  Dr. 
Maekeo«le  haa  followed  the  original  text  of 
Magiaa,  in  hia  reprint,  and  not  the  matil»* 
ted  Engllah  edition  pnbliahed  aome  yeara 
•go. 

-^The  tenth  Tolane  of  lf».  HupeoN'a 
edition  of  SAoikeffMore— which  we  hare  be- 
fore commended,  aa,  on  the  whole,  abont 
the  best  we  know— bringe  him  to  the  pro- 
founder  plays  of  the  great  bard*-4o  Ham- 
let, and  Othello— 'in  which  he  has  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  display  of  hia 
higher  eriticai  abilities.  As  a  mere  cor- 
rector of  texts,  and  a  notator  of  dlfBcalties, 
Mr.  Hodson  has  superiors  among  editors 
otherwise  inferior ;  but  as  a  true  artistic 
crltic-~as  an  analylst  of  the  creations  of 
Shakespeare,  and  an  appreciator  of  hia 
mighty  genius,  he  places  lumself  on  a  levelt 
to  say  the  least— and  to  say  a  great  deal  in 
saying  it— with  the  best  German  and  Eag- 
lidi  oritics.  There  could  be  no  more  ad- 
mirable proof  of  this  than  the  remarks 
on  the  much  disputed  question,  as  to  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  prefixed  to  the 
play.  Gk>etbe,  Schkgel,  Hazlitt,  Cole- 
ridge, etc.,  have  all  tried  their  hands  «t 
the  interpretation  of  this  character,  and  all 
with  differing  results.  "One  man  con* 
ndecs  Hamlet  great,  but  wicked  \  another, 
good,  but  weak ;  a  third,  that  he  lacks 
courage,  and  dare  not  act ;  a  fourth,  that 
he  has  too  much  intellect  for  his  will,  and 
so  thinks  away  the  time  of  action ;  some 
conclude  him  honestly  mad ;  others,  that 
his  madness  is  wholly  feigned.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  diversity  of  conclusions, 
all  agree  In  thinking  and  speaking  of  him 
as  an  actual  person."  "  The  question  is, 
why  such  unanimity  as  to  his  being  a  man, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  diversify  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is!"  To  this  quea- 
tion,  Mr.  Hudson  suggests  an  answer, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  philoac^hy, 
as  well  aa  of  writing,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  reader,  as  worthy  of  his  most  stur 
diotts  perusal.  But  the  same  thing  is  tma 
<tf  the  introduction  to  Othello,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  these  introdnctioos,  which  wo 
rpn  no  risk  in  pronouaciag  among  the  best 
contributions  made  to  our  American  Utersr 
twa.    (James  Munroe  &  Co.) 

—A  hith^to  almost  untrodden  field  of 


hirtorioal  Naeaich  Jmabaen  entered  by  Mb, 
CoooasHiLL  In  his  Hkiairy^f  Ammam  PH- 
mUtn  mi  LeUen  ^Marqut,  wWch  is  exe- 
onted  with  much  industry  and  enthnslasm. 
Having  been  a  privateer  himself,  doring 
the  war  of  1812,  he  natsraUy  sympathiaei 
with  those  who  were  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  fthinUng  that  the  nation  baA 
never  retomed  the  due  meed  of  pralae  t» 
the  hardy  and  enterprlaiog  men  by  whom 
aaeh  patriotic  services  were  rendered,  ho 
has  undertaken  their  vhidioatlon.  His  au- 
thorities are,  besldee  his  own  reeolleetlons, 
the  oommunicatlona  of  oflfoers  of  the  navy, 
cotemporary  privateers,  and  NUes'a  fiegla. 
ter.  His  aim  Is  to  give  the  name  of  every 
privateer  that  sailed  fh>m  onr  ports,  and 
to  record  what  they  aeoompUahed.  la 
doing  this,  he  Is  of  eomrae  obliged  to  review 
many  of  our  more  diatinguished  naval  ae- 
tioas  of  a  r^pilar  kind,  which  gives  variety 
tohUUxt.  A  great  deal  ^detaU  Is  ne- 
cessarily Introduoed,  not  of  mneh  intereal 
now ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  adventures  do- 
serihed,  are  full  of  stirring  ineldeata.  Nona 
are  more  so  than  the  anthor^s  own.  Com- 
manding a  Letter  of  Marqae,  he  waa  en- 
gaged in  several  sctlons^  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  British  frigate,  cooAned  in  the  gar^ 
risen  at  Gibraltar,  makes  his  escape,  johm 
a  gang  <tf  smugglers,  at  Algeoiraa,  mna 
away  to  Cadiz,  lives  there  sobm  time,  and 
finally  off'eots  a  return  to  New  York.  Thia 
volume  ia  useful  as  showing  the  number 
and  effective  services  of  the  private  armed 
vessek  fitted  out  l^  the  United  Statee,  du- 
ring the  short  war  of  1812.-1S-14.  They 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and» 
reekoning  the  number  of  vessels  taken  or 
deetroyed  by  these  aa  ten  eaoh,  which  Is  m 
safe  caloulaUoUi  we  have  some  twenty-Ava 
hundred  as  the  aggregate.  Eighteen  hnn* 
dred  sail  are  recorded  as  having  been  taken, 
burnt,  or  sunk,  in  various  engagements, 
daring  oar  naval  combats,  and  It  is  not  ta 
be  presumed  that  the  oflteial  lists  cotttalB 
the  whole  number.  The  number  taken  by 
the  British  is  reported  at  live  hundred, 
chiefly  during  the  first  aix  montha  of  ^ 
war.  Oapt.  Coggeshall  is  seve&ty-tw» 
years  of  age,  and  writea  his  book  aa  a  tri- 
bute to  the  bravery  and  skill  of  our  aet- 
men.  ItisfhU  of  the  sphrit  of  the  now 
almost  forgotten  contest,  showing  that  th# 
<'  wonted  fires"  are  not  yet  extingulaheA 
InhUhreaat. 
— Abibqb  Hsun  is  Ihvorahly  knowm  i» 
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this  CQOBtry,  b/  hU  little  work  cabled 
"Friends  in  Coonoil,"  full  of  fine  tiiought 
and  noble  Cbriatian  eentimeni  i  but  in  bif 
Httiary  qf  tAt  S^^onith  Oom^p$e»t  mJlmerim 
be  bu  essayed  a  broader  field.  Tt^e  pecu- 
liarity of  bis  work  is,  tbai  it  does  not  tell 
tbe  story  ^  Spanish  oooqnest  merely,  al- 
ready ably  bandied  by  Robertson,  IrWnf, 
aid  Prescott,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  natiTe 
Spanish  antboritiea,  bat  he  desoribes  the 
results  of  that  oonquett,  particularly  in 
their  relation  to  the  establi^ment  of  slave 
ly.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  saddening  Hsct^ 
that—jnst  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  ea- 
aaj^ng  from  the  oppreadons  of  its  sooial  ex- 
isteoee,  when  the  feudal  system  was  coming 
to  an  end,  m  the  downfall  of  the  barons  and 
the  rise  of  the  national  monarobies,  when  the 
papacy,  shattered  by  the  great  schism, 
was  rapidly  deoliniag,  when  letteia  reyived 
end  commerce  took  a  new  impulse  from 
the  ooeanio  discoveries,  and  the  press  was 
beginning  to  give  a  popaiar  Talidity  to 
knowledge— «  new  species  of  slayery  was 
fastened  upon  the  just  discovered  New 
World.  It  was  not  the  slavery  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  where  the 
slave  was  the  captive  of  war  i  it  was  not 
the  serfage  of  tbe  middle  ages,  in  which 
the  slave  was  bat  the  military  vaseal  of  his 
lord ;  hot  it  was  a  slavery  brought  on  sy^ 
tematiealiy,  by  commercial  greediaeas  and 
leoklegi  cmelty,  and  the  history  of  which 
Imishee  some  of  the  darkest  pictures  In 
the  annals  $>f  oar  race.  Still,  these  are  not 
pictares  wholly  without  lights;  for  the 
same  period  exhibits  many  noble  and  gener- 
oos  actions  undertaken  in  resistance  to 
the  qrstem,  and  many  remarkable  charao- 
teia.  Mr.  Helps  has  performed  his  part  of 
the  work  with  onnsnal  diligence  and  taleni 
ICach  of  the  ground  he  pasaes  over  is  new, 
so  that  his  materials  conld  only  be  gathered 
from  original  soarcesb  He  has  labored 
strenaoosly  and  patiently,  and  the  result 
is  a  most  vahiable  as  w^l  se  interesting 
book.  His  narrative  is  simple,  clear,  and 
flowing;  bis  deeoriptioQa  of  persons  and 
events  qnite  graphic ;  and  his  reflections 
each  aa  do  honor  to  his  head  and  heart 
To  OS  Americans,  his  story  has  a  two-fold 
interest ;  first,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  part 
of  that  continent  to  which  it  relates ;  and, 
second,  as  the  heirs  of  that  social  condition 
which  grew  out  of  its  leading  events 

Theee  volumes  are  illnstrated  throughout 
by  SBvUl  wood-cut  nu^M,  which  greatly  as- 


sist os  in  the  understanding  of  the  text, 
and  which  we  should  like  to  see  imitated 
in  other  books  of  history.  As  one  does  not 
always  read  in  his  library,  where  charts 
and  maps  are  at  hand,  it  is  a  great  help  to 
have  a  ready  reference  in  the  book  itself. 

— The  Harpers  have  republished  Au- 
son's  second  series  of  his  Hidory  ^  JS»> 
rvjM.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we 
have  already  given  an  elaborate  opinion, 
in  a  notice  of  the  first  volume,  about  the 
time  of  its  appearance  in  England.  The 
aubeequent  volumes  furnish  ns  no  reason 
for  changing  the  unfavorable  opinion  then 
expressed.  As  a  narrative  of  current 
events,  it  is  a  very  good  digest  of  the 
annual  registers,  but,  in  all  tbe  higher 
qualities  of  history,  it  is  quite  deficient 
It  is  careless  in  style,  and  inaccurate  In 
statement,  while  tbe  general  refieotlons 
are  trite,  and  the  philosophy,  if  it  has  any, 
shallow  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain animation  in  the  description  of  politi- 
cal events  and  of  wars,  but  tbe  liierary 
criticisms  are  contemptible.  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  a  historian,  for  instanee, 
who  can  gravely  state  that  Delille  and 
Beranger  are  the  only  poets  of  any  note 
that  have  appeared  in  France  since  the 
restoration,  who  classes  Capefigue  and 
Laoatreler  among  the  great  French  hiato- 
rians,  and  omits  all  mention  of  Mignet; 
who  says  of  Lamennais,  that  be  is  one 
who  sees  "  in  the  extension  of  the  infii»- 
ence  of  the  Romish  faith  tbe  only  guaran- 
tee for  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  the 
q»ecies" — of  Lamennais,  who  was  soch  a 
bitter  opponent  of  tbe  '<  Romish  faith''— 
or,  who  again  speaks  of  Lamennals^s 
*'Work  on  the  Human  Mind,"  in  three 
▼olumes,  as  *'a  perfect  fund  of  reflec- 
tion," vrfaereas  he  wrote  no  work  at  all  on 
the  human  mind.  Describing  Cuvier,  Mr. 
Alison  says  that, ''  disregarding  the  species 
of  man  and  of  animals,"  he  devoted  his 
studies  to  organic  remalna,  while  the  fact 
is,  that  Cuvier's  principal  work  is  the 
EegM  AnimaU,  which  Is  exclusively  taken 
up  with  *<  the  species  of  man  and  of  ani- 
mals." At  the  same  time  he  reckons 
Humboldt  amoog  the  number  of  French 
naturalists.  Yet  the  book  is  full  of  such 
errors.  The  American  edition,  we  observe, 
has  been  somewhat  carelessly  edited ;  for 
the  table  of  contents,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  whole,  is  utterly  without  paging. 

—There  Is  getting  to  he  a  Hiawatha  lite- 
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ntore,  as  tbere  ia  a  SbakeFpearian  aad  Goe- 
thean.  But  noDe  of  tte  works  ocoariooed 
bj  that  American  epic  are  so  permanently 
valuable  as  the  Myth  of  Hiawatha,  and 
other  oral  legends  of  the  Not  th  American 
Indians,  collected  hj  Hbkrt  R.  Sghooi/- 
OKAFT,  and  published  by  J.  6.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.  This  volume  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Aigie  Rnearctttn.  with  additions 
and  revisions,  and  must  always  maintain 
its  place  in  onr  literature.  In  this  ooUeo- 
tion,  and  in  the  poem  of  Hiawatha,  the 
Indian  traditions  will  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated.  We  shall  never  know  much 
of  the  Indians.  Cooper  leads  us  all  astray 
with  his  Adonis  Uocas.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
knows  more  about  them  than  any  ofle  else, 
and  their  mythologlo  and  allegoric  tradi- 
tions, as  he  heard  them  from  themselves, 
he  has  given  ns  in  this  volume.  The  songs 
and  chants,  which  are  inwoven  with  the 
original  legends,  are  grouped  together  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

—Tht  Phitosophy  of  History  furnishes 
to  Propbssob  Shbdd,  of  Andover— whose 
edition  of  Coleridge  is  the  edition— a  theme 
for  a  small  volume  of  lectures.  They  were 
delivered  as  an  introduction  to  a  course  of 
prelections  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
treat,  first,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  his- 
tory ;  then  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
secular  history,  and  of  church  history; 
and,  finally,  of  the  verifying  test  in  church 
history.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that, 
brief  as  they  are,  they  manifest  a  rare  de- 
gree of  philosophic  ability.  Professor 
8hedd  is  an  accomplished  thinker.  He 
does  his  subjects  the  justice  to  study  them 
well,  and  he  matures  his  thoughts  by  care- 
ful reflection,  as  well  as  study.  But  we 
cannot  always  admire  his  style,  which  is 
somewhat  stiff  and  affected ;  and  we  are 
far  from  approving  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  contemplates  the  movements  of 
history.  What  he  says  of  history  as  a  de- 
velopment, and  of  the  tests  by  which  it  is 
characterized  as  such,  is  striking,  though 
not  novel ;  but,  fhrther  on,  in  making  a 
distinction  between  secular  history  and 
church  history,  he  falls  into  an  enormous 
fallacy.  Secular  history  he  regards  as  a 
corrupt  evolution,  as  an  abnormal  organic 
process,  proceeding  from  the  finite  and 
corrupt  will  of  man,  while  church  history 
la  « the  restoring  of  the  true  development 
of  the  human  spirit,  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  its  Creator."    All  secular  hia» 


tory,  therefore,  exhibits  an  increaflfng 
apostasy,  while  choroh  history  exhibits  the 
return  to  Grod.  *'  Secolar  history  Is  the  va- 
folding  of  the  fkllen  nature  of  man,  left  to 
its  own  spontaneity,  and  sacred  history  is 
the  development  of  his  regenerated  nature 
under  the  continued  influence  of  the  power 
*  that  first  and  Instantaneously  eflfected  the 
change."  In  other  and  plainer  words, 
secular  history  shows  ns  hell  upon  earth, 
and  sacred  history,  heaven  upon  earth; 
the  former  including  the  ^  mass  of  mtat' 
kind,"  or  the  large  mi^rity  of  men,  in  all 
ages ;  and  the  latter,  a  "  portion  selected 
by  a  sovereign  act,  and  regenerated  and 
moulded  Into  a  body  by  Itself,  separate 
from  the  world,  though  existing  in  It." 
Now,  without  entering  upon  the  theologi- 
cal grounds  of  this  theory,  which  seen  to 
us  exceedingly  narrow  and  sectarian,  let 
ns  mmply  say,  th4t  it  is  wholly  incapable 
of  application  to  the  actual  fiwts  of  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  to  idenUiy  the  re- 
generate life  with  any'*  body  by  itsrif," 
"truly  organised,"  and  '* separate  fhna 
the  world."  The  regenerate  lifo  is  an  in- 
visible life,  which  can  only  be  known  by 
its  results,  and  these  results  manifest  them- 
selves, peculiarly.  In  no  body  or  church, 
but  are  scattered  through  all  the  relations 
of  life,  are  shown  in  the  domestic  circle 
and  in  trade,  no  less  than  in  the  ^nod 
or  conventicle.  The  true  sacred  hirtoiy, 
therefore,  is  the  history  of  divine  truth 
and  goodness,  wherever  it  is  displayed, 
and  the  only  secular  history  is  the  history 
of  diabolical  falsehood  and  wickedness, 
wherever  that  Is  displayed,  even  thongh 
in  the  midst  of  the  church.  But  these  are 
so  inextricably  mingled,  la  human  affairs, 
that  they  cannot  be  <«  separated,"  distlneir 
ly  and  positively,  as  our  author  proposes. 
The  omniscient  eye,  alone.  Is  able  to  de- 
tect the  secret  regenerate  life,  while,  to 
man,  it  Is  given  simply  to  judge  of  charac- 
ter by  its  relative  effects.  It  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  this  **  separation,"  between 
the  elect  of  Grod  and  the  sinners,  which 
has  been  the  curse  and  misery  of  the  world 
firom  the  beginning.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
transfer,  to  the  finite  and  relative  tsphere 
of  human  nature,  the  absolute  distinctions 
of  the  supernatural  sphere,  which  has 
placed  ecclesiastical  history  among  the 
foulest  and  bloodiest  pages  of  all  history. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
or  the  oonvenlenoe  of  the  distinction  bo- 
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tveen  seenlar  ud  saered  history,  m  a 
■era  ezpedient  of  method,  bat  we  do  most 
earaeetly  proteeft  against  making  it  the 
iMuis  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  Like  the 
distinction  of  the  Romanists  between  the 
ehorch  and  the  seets,  it  may  answer  very 
well  as  an  artiBeial  division  in  historical 
arrangement ;  bat,  when  it  is  pressed  as  a 
real  and  Talid  trnth  In  the  nature  of 
things,  it  becomes  a  pernieioas  error. 

— ^There  is  room  In  literatare  for  a  good 
popolar  JSktory  of  lAs  Engtish  BiUe,  and 
that  recently  issaed  by  Mrs.  Conant  partly 
snppUes  the  want  It  Is  an  elaborate  nar- 
latire  of  the  cireomstances  nnder  which 
the  seyeral  English  versions  of  the  sacred 
Seriptnres  have  been  prepared.  We  are 
first  told  of  Wlckliifs  efforts,  then  of  Tyn- 
dale's  straggles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  next  of  Cover- 
dale's  attempts,  and  finally  of  the  Bishops', 
tlie  Genevan,  and  the  common  version.  Bat 
the  anthoreas  does  not  satisfy  herself  with 
a  dry  record  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  all 
these  andertaUngs;  she  weaves  into  them 
many  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  society 
and  opinion  at  socoessive  periods,  and  de- 
scribes for  OS  many  eminent  personages 
who  have  fignred  on  the  stage  of  EngUih 
life.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  one  of 
especial  value,  showing  considerable  re- 
search, and  abonnding  in  clear  and,  some- 
times, forcible  discussion.  The  main  de- 
feet  of  it,  apparent  to  any  person  familiar 
with  the  details  of  history,  is  a  certain 
partisan  exaggeration  in  parts.  In  the 
deacription  of  England^  for  instance,  be- 
fore the  Ume  of  WicklUf,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  kind  of  vague  and  antrae  state- 
ment. ^  Daring  the  whole  period"  (from 
the  eonqnest  to  the  middle  of  the  foar- 
teenth  oentary),  it  is  said,  <'we  do  not 
perceive,  in  the  development  of  society,  a 
shigle  radically  new  idea,"  and  then  a 
paJnfU  aocoont  of  the  state  of  the  religloas 
orders,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  universi- 
ties is  given,  to  magniiy  the  glory  of  the 
early  reformer.  Bat,  considering  that  this 
very  period  was  that  in  which  the  fierce 
enmities  between  Saxon  and  Norman  sab- 
sided  ;  that  then  the  whole  system  of  serf- 
dom was  greatly  relaxed;  that  Ma^na 
Gbarta  laid  the  foundation  of  the  purest 
and  meet  durable  political  polity  ever 
known  \  that  the  ma^iiflcent  chnroh  archi- 
tecture, which  is  still  the  admiration  and 
svprise  of  mankind,  arose;  that  the  ool- 


leges,  which  have  educated  two-thirds  of 
the  English  gentlemen,  were  established; 
that  the  accomplished  Roger  Bacon  so 
wonderfhlly  anticipated  his  greater  name- 
sake, and  that  the  poetry  of  Chancer  was 
written — this  seems  a  singular  mode  of 
treating  history.  Wiokliif  was,  undoubt- 
edly, a  great  man,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  hamanity,  and  his  merits  in 
every  way  are  sufficiently  great,  not  to 
reqnlre  any  false  views  of  his  times.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  men  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  modern  era— learned,  devout,  and 
indomltable^he  will  always  receive  the 
homage  of  his  successors.  But  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  contended  were 
already  in  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
having  taken  a  deep  root,  some  time  before, 
in  Italy,  and  if  he  had  not  represented 
them,  some  other  man  would  have  done 
so.  Feudalism,  the  papacy,  and  all  the 
other  institutions  of  the  middle  age,  were 
doomed  to  death  by  the  Inflaeoce  then 
spreading  In  society,  and  all  their  eflbrts 
at  resistance  proved,  more  and  more,  how 
impotent  their  vitality  was.  With  these 
thoughts  in  view,  a  good  deal  of  Instroo- 
tlon  is  to  be  got  oat  of  Mrs.  Conant's 
book. 

—The  Rev.  Hbkrt  C.  Fish  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  master-pieces  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  of  all  nations  and  nearly  all 
ages,  comprised  in  two  large  volumes,  with 
the  necesBary  introdactory,  and  a  history 
of  preaching.  It  gives  a  single  sermon 
from  the  repertory  of  dlstiDguished  preach- 
ers,  generally  in  full,  thongh  sometimes 
only  in  part.  Anybody  wishing  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted divines,  from  Chrysostom  to  Chalmers, 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  consulting  this 
work.  He  must  not  expect,  however,  to 
find  it  impartial  in  Its  selections.  The  edi- 
tor in  his  pre&oe  professes  to  have  con- 
fined his  choice  to  the  "  evangelical  denom- 
inations"—in  which  we  suppose  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  included,  as  we  find 
Bosraet,  Bourdalone,  Masillon,  and  other 
Frenchmen  of  that  church ;  but  we  do  not 
find  among  the  representatives  of  the 
American  pulpit,  the  names  of  Cbanning, 
or  Bnckminster^the  two  most  eloquent 
preachers,  perhaps,  in  our  annals.  In  other 
respects   the   compilation  Is  judiciously 


— ^Letns  mention,  in  connection  with 
these  preachers,  Mbs.  Cokaiit'8  interesting 
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Ufa  of  TkBSmramiMKn,m  she  Mils  the 
Iftle  Dr.  /tidno,  wboM  oareer  m  •  miaeieB- 
«r7  in  India  was  one  of  tlie  moat  reaicrk*- 
bio  ifi  the  history  of  the  ehorob.  It  ia 
foanded  on  the  docaments  coUeoted  in 
Wayland's  life,  together  with  other  orlgi- 
»al  niAteriala,  and  baa  been  pre|)ared  wtth 
'WBob  judgment  and  skiU. 

^We  bare  also  a  traadation  of  tiie 
Ihnioos  TkeoiogiA  Otrmemia^  *'  which  aet- 
teih  fiartb  many  fak  Uoeamenta  of  diytne 
tfbth,  mod  saitb  very  lofty  and  lovely 
tbinga  toncbing  a  perfect  life."  It  is  a 
aaall  ▼olame,  of  rare  excelleooe  ia  itself* 
bat  with  an  enorraoos  poreh ;  for  the  title- 
page  aaaonnees  that  it  haa  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Pfeiflfer,  translated  by  Susannah  Wink- 
worth,  prefhoed  by  Charles  Kingsley,  ex- 
plained by  Chevalier  Bansen,  Introduoed 
by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  again  biatorically 
Utroduoad  by  the  translator,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  ancient  introdnction,  which  is  also 
quoted  from  Dr.  Marlin  Luther.  Tet  all 
this  is  quite  acceptable,  nnless  we  shonld 
Moept  the  introdnctioo  of  Mr.  Stowe,  the 
4^ef  merit  of  which  is  that  it  is  very  brief. 
Mr.  Kiogsley's  remarlcs  are  excellent,  and 
no  are  Bunaea's,  while  the  translator's  his- 
torical elucidation  was  necessary  to  show 
tha  origin  of  the  work.  Apart  from  its 
•xqaisliely  sweet  and  beautiful  religtous 
jipirit,  this  work  baa  a  historical  value,  in 
that  it  was  one  of  those  which  quickened 
the  mighty  aoul  of  Lather  in  his  trying 
oonfliet  with  the  papacy.  The  author  of 
it  ia  not  known,  except  that  be  was  a 
prieat  a«d  warden  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
of  Frankfort,  and  one  of  the  *'  Friends  of 
God,''  a  seet  which  sprung  up  in  the  four> 
teenth  century.  It  is  not  polemical  in 
«ay  aenae— the  principal  doctrine  being 
«lmply,  that  sin  ia  aeiashnesa  or  self-will, 
•and  godliness  the  love  of  goodness,  because 
it  is  goodness ;  but  it  is  very  thoroog^  and 
penetrating  in  its  views,  and  most  divine 
In  its  spirit  Let  us  add,  that  it  is  neaUy 
printed  in  tha  old  style  of  typography. 

— ^A  now  doetrine  cornea  into  the  world, 
generally,  like  an  alkali  into  an  acid  and 
ttafriondly  medium,  with  a  great  deal  of 
0irerveaoeneo.  It  provokes  ieroe  hostill- 
ilea  at  firat,  but  theee  boob  aubaide,  and 
then  it  qnietiy  addressaa  itaelf  to  the 
reason.  Such  haa  been  the  case  with  tha 
teachings  of  the  socialists,  which,  after 
arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  aama,  and  the 
bsatad  oppoaitiou  of  others,  have  passed 


into  the  oonsidoraMon  of 
borer  attads.  Mu^  Gii.TUwr'a  i 
<»  Soeud  Mmot  ia  afrwitof  thfa  i 
ataga  of  the  prooeaah  It  Is  a  prafbuad, 
oarneat  and  faitelltgeat  study  of  the  qnea- 
tioBS  prsoanted  by  tha  cziatf  ng  condition 
and  afipiratlona  of  society.  A  little  too 
abatraot.  perhaps.  In  Ita  metboda  of  tnait- 
log  the  snbject,  it  yet  aboonds  in  ori- 
ginal and  weighty  ihoughta,  and  deoerves 
the  candid  pernaai  of  all  refleetiva  men,  of 
those  even  who  may  not  agrsa  with  tha 
author  in  hia  coaoludooa.  The  tbena  it- 
aelf ia  ao  novel  and  comprehensive  as  to 
admit  of  a  wide  variety  of  opinio>--aad 
yet  it  is  so  important  aa  to  demand  the 
most  patioat  and  lealoaB  IhTsatigatlon. 
Accepting  the  au>re  praetleal  parts  of 
Fourier's  discoveries  as  to  the  organlsatioii 
of  work,  and  rejecting  the  fhntastio  parts, 
Mr.  Calvert  gives  ua  a  carefkii  eineidatlott 
of  ita  prinoiplea,  aod  a  moat  oloqnent  eaE- 
bortadon  to  thebr  application.  He  wrltea 
with  fervor  and  force,  and,  to  refleotiVo 
persona,  hia  little  book  will  prove  aa  ao- 
oeptable  prseent. 

^BoEMBu'a  Podgier  ilMita>,lmblldied  by 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  is  now  complete,  and  b 
a  moat  valuable  addltkm  to  the  list  of  tozt 
books  designed  for  assistance  in  mastering 
the  living  languages.  Vol.  L  consists  of  a 
valuable  series  of  English  extracts;  If., 
their  translation,  by  Prof.  Roomer,  Into 
French ;  III.,  Gorman,  by  Dr.  Relnbard 
fiolger ;  lY.,  Spaalah,  by  Simon  Camaobo ; 
v.,  Italian,  by  Dr.  Vlnoenso  Botta,  than 
serving  as  Mutual  Keys  to  each  other. 
Commencing  with  the  ordinary  maxims, 
proverbs,  and  moral  reflections  of  life.  It 
gradually  proceeda  to  eholoe  and  familiar 
htatorio,  romantic,  and  poetic  extracts,  ju- 
diciously selected  from  the  most  promluent 
of  the  favorite  English  and  American  aa- 
thorsL 

We  have  examined  each  voluase,  and  It  la 
but  just  to  say  tbat  the  editor,  Frofteor 
Roemer,  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy, 
makea  no  claim  ffor  the  value  of  the  series, 
which  is  not  amply  sustained.  The  names 
of  the  eminent  scholars  who  have  assisted 
bim  are  sufllcient  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  their  work.  We  remark,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  selections  In  our  own  literatore 
are  made  from  the  writlnga  of  some  of  the 
younger  authora,  aa  well  asfW>m  the  Ameri- 
can olamiea  \  so  that  tho  foreign  reader  win 
haive  a  taste  of  tha  pnsant  flavor  of  o«r 
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fitetatore.  Am  a  oattp«rillT«  Ti€w  ef  the 
nktlTeioiM  and  AbaiMter  of  Ibe  ¥«ri- 
oqalftagmgWy  the  series  is  terjr  interest* 
wg  ao^  iastcncttve.  It  is  a  vaiaaUtf 
voek,  aecompUshed  witli  fidelity  ^wA  ele« 
gaace. 

— A  highljr  vsefal  praoilcal  work  is 
Mr.  Cbarlfs  aiglit's  JCnawMg€  it  Pou>€r, 
edited  ia  this  ooaatry  by  Dayib  Wslu, 
It  is  net  a  tr^lse  on  political  economj  bo 
much  as  a  fanillar  iUaatnstioa  of  the  mors 
settled  principles  of  that  science.  Pe« 
sortWag  the  condition  of  indastrj  at  sap- 
•esaiFe  epochs*  and  showing  the  jpradual 
progress  of  man,  from  the  savage  to  the 
higher  crriliaed  states,  it  explains  the 
eaasee  of  the  change  ia  a  most  intelligent 
and  sgreeable  manner.  Mr.  Wells,  with 
axcellent  judgment  and  information,  has 
adapted  the  several  chapters  to  the  state 
af  improTenient  and  opinion  in  the  United 
Stateii  It  is  alsa  esuriohed  by  oieaj  woodr 
eats. 

i--Mr.  JUMiuert,  of  Cambridge,  whoee 
mtie  Toinme  of  ''Familiar  QaotatioM'' 
luB  alrtadj  become  a  aeoesiiity  to  aU 
people  who  read  and  talk,  has  just  issaei 


a  glaasary  of  a  peeuliar  and  iaterestiag 
kind*  Uader  the  title  of  OoUege  Iferdt 
ea4  Omiomst  Mr.  B.  H.  Hall  iias  collected 
all  the  phrases  which  throw  light  upon  the 
Wafiand  manners,  the  morals  and  the  life 
of  stadeats,  ia  the  English  universiUes 
and  the  American  colleges.  There  ar^ 
hnodreds  of  collegemon,  in  OTsry  State  of 
the  Unient  who  will  bo  glad  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  soeh  a  book,  and  to  leara 
that  it  has  been  oaref«dly  compiled,  and  to 
as,  ancient  collegians  as  we  are,  it  sehms 
remarkably  full  and  accurate.  The  only 
Ihttlt  we  have  to  find  with  the  work  is,  that 
the  author  lias  iatrodnced  a  few  illustra- 
lioos  from  Germany,  which,  aa  the  book 
Is  coafined  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  academies, 
seem  a  little  ont  of  place.  This,  howeYcr, 
is  a  slight  matter,  nor  oaght  we,  perhaps^ 
to  suggest  that  the  style  of  the  editor's 
preface  shows  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
pondered  his  own  excellent  definition  of 
the  formidable  word  ^'splurgy.''  He  has 
done  his  work,  in  the  main,  so  judiciously 
and  so  well,  that  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
his  a^ectives,  but  simply  wish  all  his  la- 
bors the  reward  they  merit. 


THE    WORLD    OP    HEW  TOBK. 


Vrmi  this  height  of  the  year  wUoh  we 
now  have  reached,  let  ns  panse  for  awhile, 
O  faithful  reader,  to  surrey  the  path  over 
which  we  have  thus  Ikr  traveled  together^ 
and  to  diseonrse  of  the  good  and  the  ill, 
the  present  and  the  futare,  of  oar  gnat 
metropolis,  in  respect  of  those  matters 
which,  legithnalely,  or  by  a  graoeAil  al- 
lewanee,  may  oecapyas  in  car  moat^f 
eonveiaatioD.  Do  not  fancy,  howeyer, 
that  we  desire  to  hirite  yon  to  an  over- 
esHoos  and  didactic  talk!  By  no  means! 
Solemnity  in  palaver  is  the  special  attri- 
bate  of  eavages,  sad  the  affectation  of  so- 
lesnilty  is  batefhl  to  all  wtss  and  civilised 
men.  It  is  the  mask  of  mediocrity  ]  the 
crown  and  ermine  of  imbecility ;  the  pomp 
of  pedagogues  and  prigs.  Yon  diall  not 
find  a  sermen  la  your  magaitae ;  and  we 
trust  yoQ  do  not  need  to  have  os  tell  yon 
that  we  af  the  moathUes  can  mean  cei*- 
aestly,  and  talk  earnestly,  withoat  putting 
on  the  gown  and  wig  of  the  mighty  qaaa- 
terlies.  The  thought  and  its  formaCioa 
are  one  things  the  word  and  its  ntterance 
r ;  tad  if  we  ask  yaa  to  do  for  the 


city  and  its  arts  what  eveiybody  ia  doing 
now  for  hinmelf  and  his  aflhira,  to  run 
yoor  eye  with  ns  over  the  acooaafes  of  the 
last  six  moaths,  we  rely  npoa  yon  act  to 
snspeet  ns  of  levity,  heoaase  we  are  ac4 
Ingufarlous,  hat  to  remember  Shakespeare's 
acorn  9i  those 

**  w4lece  viMges 
Do  oroam  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pooL" 

No!  we  shall  conveise  with  yea,  invisible 
bat  beloved  reader,  thrangh  these  oar 
columns,  as  we  idionld  deabre  to  do»  were 
we  present  with  yoa  in  the  bodyi  npoa 
themes  to  which  we  trust  yea  are  not 
-wholly  indilhrent,  and  yet  which  we  ney 
discuss  together  withonl  aapleasaatly  ea- 
drtfaig  the  calorittD  inflaeaees  of  this  hnt 
Jnly  weather. 

For  if  yoa,  Madame,  who,  robed  in  lova- 
Most  aadin  and  seated  whwe  the  fiavoriag 
hreeae  most  freely  trifles  with  your  treanr 
lotts  ringlsts,  now  honor  ns  wiih  yonr  par- 
tial attention^HV  yoa,  sir,  who,  fiatteriag 
yonr  saa<«tnng  nerves  with  the  soothing 
magio  of  the  pestrpraadial  cigar,  now  drop 
a  careless  glance  npon  our  pages— if  yea 
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or  both  of  yoQ  remember,  m  witiie«ee,  All 
that  the  winter  and  the  epring  hftre 
broaght  of  shows  and  shama,  of  gladnem 
and  of  sorrowi  to  oar  yast  Babylon,  yov 
will  not  be  torry^  perhaps,  to  waste  a 
moment's  thought  upon  the  snm  of  the 
whole  matter.  And  sorely,  ye,  whose 
name  we  rejoice  to  think  is  legion— ye, 
citizens  and  eUtuet  (it  was  the  BriUdi 
Jacobins  and  not  we  who  coined  that  ngly 
word)  of  all  the  many  cities,  and  towns, 
and  hamlets,  and  Tillages,  whither  the 
seryants  of  onr  queenly  Haga  wander,  dis- 
pensing peace  and  pleasure,  wit  and  wis- 
dom,  ftrom  Maine  to  Mexico,  from  Nan- 
tucket to  California,  ye  surely  will  turn 
no  deaf  ear  to  our  talk  of  the  doings  and 
the  morements  of  this  chief  and  central 
hive,  to  which  all  the  busiest  bees  of  buy 
America  hourly  bring  thefr  stores  of  honey. 

The  spectre  of  centralization  which  dis- 
mays so  many  good  democrats,  need  never 
alarm  us  in  America.  There  is  no  danger 
that  any  wicked  wag  will  soon  hare  a 
right  to  say  of  the  States  at  large,  and  of 
New  York,  what  poor  Heine  (he  is  dead 
now;  let  his  sins  be  forgotten,  and  his 
songs  alone  remembered  I)  used  to  say  of 
France  and  Paris,  that  the  <'  opinions  of 
the  provinces  were  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  opinions  of  a  man?9  Ugt;  the 
head  being  the  seat  of  thought !" 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  our  society, 
and  such  are  the  relations  of  the  great 
communities  which  make  up  our  Union, 
that  we  shaU  rather  tend  to  resemble  the 
galaxy  that  swarms  with  suns,  than  the 
single  system  whereof  this  poor  little  world 
of  ours  is  by  us  considered  to  be  so  over- 
whelmlngiy  important  a  member. 

But  some  one  sun,  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant than  the  others,  there  most  always 
be,  and  the  chanoes  are  deariy  In  favor  of 
the  preponderance  that  way  of  the  world 
of  New  York.  And  this  we  say,  without 
one  thought  of  oflbnse  to  all  the  other 
sons,  actual  or  possible,  of  our  political 
and  social  heavens.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
unreasonable  for  any  one  to  find  fuilt 
with  the  growth  of  onr  oity  toward  a  cos- 
mopolitan rank.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
eases  that  the  expansion  in  all  directions 
of  one  leading  cify  in  a  nation  has  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  substantial 
prosperity,  the  power,  or  even  the  attract- 
iveness of  sister  cities,  less  universally 
prominent. 


When  Imperial  Roue  wm  the  <" 
cos  orbis,''  the  magnetic  mistress  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  industry,  and  art, 
there  flourished  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
Gnsars  a  hundred  other  royal  towns^  eaeh 
of  which  was  a  planet  in  stateliness  and 
splendor.  Byzantium  and  Antioch,  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  Lyons  and  Milan,  were 
names  which  even  the  lordly  Boman  heard 
with  a  thrill  of  curiosity  and  desire,  and 
the  lounger  of  the  Via  Saora  ftaied  not 
to  tempt  the  highway  or  the  sea  in  search 
of  the  marvels  which  made  these  names, 
and  so  many  more,  as  soonds  of  sweet 
mnsio  in  his  ear. 

The  glories  of  modem  St  Petersborg 
have  not  dimmed  the  ancient  spell  of  Moo- 
cow,  and  the  travels,  even  while  he  gaaea 
on  the  granite  mhracles  of  the  Nevskof 
Prospect,  dreams  of  the  golden  domes  of 
the  Kremlin.  So,  too,  in  crowded  Qet' 
many,  there  Is  one  glory  of  Vienna,  and 
another  of  Berlin,  and  another  of  Munich, 
and  stai  another  of  Frankfort,  though, 
among  them  all,  the  Austrian  capital  rise 
first  and  fkhrest  upon  the  fsncy  or  the 
memory.  And  who  does  not  know  that, 
while  London  has  been  dwarfing  the  tra- 
ditions of  antiquity,  and  astounding  the 
boldness  of  modem  speculation,  a  brood 
of  rich  and  flourishing  cities  has  been 
springing  up  and  waxing  migh^  over  all 
the  soil  of  Britun,  from  the  Taj  to  the 
(Channel? 

It  Is,  indeed,  in  every  possible  respeet, 
desirable  that  every  nation  should  possess 
one  city  in  which  every  Interest  of  man 
and  of  society  is  adequately  represented 
and  cared  for.  There  may  well  be  other 
places  In  which  this  or  that  industry,  this 
or  that  science,  this  or  that  art,  shall  be 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  special 
perfection,  but  it  is  hardly  coaoeivalde 
that  there  should  be  more  than  one  great 
capital  In  which  the  importanoe  of  every 
branch  of  human  effbrt  shall  be  at  onoe 
acknowledged  in  action,  and  balanced  by 
the  presence  and  vitality  of  all  othar 
branches  of  human  effort 

The  tone  of  such  a  capital  must  tend  to- 
ward common  sense  and  Impartiality,  and 
the  exaggerated  estimate  which  men  are 
quite  as  apt  to  form  of  their  parties,  their 
porsnits,  and  their  professions,  as  of  their 
personal  qualities  and  merits,  will  always 
be  sagely  chastised  by  metropolitan  criti- 
We  are  continually  prone  to  forget 
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that  tlie  w<irid  Is  krge  enoagh  for  iorenl 
peraoiw  beside  onneWei,  «id  that  the 
Creator,  ia  sammonuig  into  eziatence  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  mUlione  of  oar  fel- ' 
low-men,  may  have  intended  to  indieate 
that  there  were  some  ol^eets  worthy  of  at- 
tention and  aspiration,  beside  those  which 
happen  to  be  dictated  to  oorselTes  hj  onr 
partienlar  tastes,  and  temperament,  and 
teainlng. 

From  this  wtfortonate  procliTity,  men 
and  oosraumities  are  oontlnnallj  recalled 
by  the  Toioe  and  the  example  oi  a  great 
eapitaL  When  onr  streets  were  crowded 
a  month  ago  with  all  manner  of  dergy- 
SMn  and  dergywomen,  with  reformers  and 
philanthropists,  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  delegates  of  erery  degree  of  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy  known  to  Christen- 
dom, a  friend  of  oars,  meeting  os  one  day, 
said :  "  I  begin  to  perceive,  now,  that  New 
Toric  is  really  a  metropolis,  tor  the  con- 
reaHaoM  of  the  old  school  Presbyterians 
and  the  new  sdiool  Presbyterians  are  both 
open  at  the  same  time,  and  their  proceed- 
ings are  reported  in  the  same  papers  !•*' 

In  the  spirit  of  this  remark  lies  the  gist 
ofaUthejnst  praise  of  great  ciUes.  <«And 
of  aU  the  jnst  blame  of  great  dties,  too," 
do  yoa  say?  Ahl  we  know  tliat  impar- 
tiality is  tin  next  neighbor  of  indifference, 
and  that  eclectic  amiability  is  the  mortal 
foe  of  that  enthusiasm  withoat  which  no 
great  thing  is  possible.  Bat  we  idiall  see 
whether  oor  great  city  is  so  cosmopolitan 
as  to  care  for  nothing.  Onr  own  private 
conviction  is,  that  sach  a  charge  (and  it  is 
very  oflen  made)  is  really  the  extreme  of 
tojastioe.  Many  a  good  thing  goes  anno- 
tieed  and  unrewarded  in  New  York,  no 
doubt  (as  where  does  it  not?) ;  many  a 
landable  enterprise  comes  to  shame ;  many 
a  ilower  blooms  jast  as  much  unseen,  and 
jost  as  sadly  wastes  its  sweetness,  as  if  it 
liad  sprung  np  in  the  desert  and  not  beside 
the  daily  walk  of  a  bnndred  thoasand  men. 
Bat,  not  seldom,  the  iiower  itself  is  at 
fault,  and,  more  often  still,  the  flower's 
friends,  who  will  choose  ill  their  season 
and  their  place.  For,  of  all  the  charities 
and  of  all  the  graces  of  life,  we  believe, 
there  Is  not  one  which  might  not  now  take 
Inn  root  among  us,  and  grow  thriftily  and 
well,  and  And  favor  abundantly,  would  the 
right  hands,  directed  by  the  right  heads, 
hut  take  charge  of  its  Mr  fortunes. 

This  belief  of  curs  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 


garded as  a  mild  form  of  fanaticism,  by 
many  of  our  readers,  native  as  well  as 
foreign,  who  will  pooh-pooh  ns  with 
allusions,  for  instance,  to  the  foriom  re- 
treats in  which  the  National  Academy  ^ 
Design  is  yearly  compelled  to  hide  itself, 
and  to  the  snccessive  abipwrecks  to  which 
gallant  steersmen  have  conducted  the 
lUlisn  opera.  And  it  is  bat  a  Uttle  whUe 
since  an  accomplished  stranger,  M.  Ti^ 
Bog6,  took  the  pains  to  demonstrate  to  a 
limited  audience,  in  Clinton  Hall,  that  the 
arts  in  America  were,  and  always  would 
continue  to  be,  exotics,  hardly  to  be  kept 
alive  in  glass  houses  and  with  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  artificial  heat  Now  M. 
T^)an  Bogi  is  a  clever  man  and  said  many 
witty  things,  end  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man who  tried,  for  twelve  years,  to  nata- 
raliae  the  French  >  Theatre  in  St,  Petera- 
burg,  ought  to  be  received  with  attention 
when  he  speaks  of  exotics. 

Bat  does  even  the  history  of  the  opera 
in  New  York  support  such  melancholy 
condusiotts?  Who  that  recalls  those  lovely 
summer  nights  at  Castle  Garden,  who  that 
remembers  the  gracious  circles  of  Astor 
Place,  the  Parma  violets,  and  the  brilliant 
arrays  of  beauty,  recurring  with  a  regu* 
larity  which  enforced  respect  even  from 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  made  the  most 
domineering  of  ball-givers  bow  to  the  su- 
premacy of  art,  will  hasard  the  assertion, 
that  the  opera,  wisely  conducted,  cannot 
flourish  in  Gotham? 

Or  consider  the  Academy  itself,  whose 
very  vastness  testifies  to  an  ambitious  en- 
thusiasm which,  if  it  overshot  its  marik, 
did  so  by  reason  of  its  too  high-vaulting 
force. 

The  season  just  past,  witnessed,  indeed 
the  failure  of  the  public  to  support  the 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
impresarios  who  had  ever  attempted  to 
manage  our  lyric  drama.  But  was  the 
public  wholly  to  blame? 

We  owe  much  to  Mr.  Paine  for  the 
q^lrited  and  resolute  temper  in  which  he 
undertook  his  task ;  but  must  we  not  own, 
however  reluctantly,  that  neither  in  the 
composition  of  bis  eorp»,  nor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  operas,  did  he  exhibit  a  judg- 
ment eqnal  to  his  enterprise.  Had  he 
sacrificed  certain  superfluous  singers  to 
secure  for  us  the  services  of  such  a  tenw 
as  Mirate,  and  such  a  contralto  as  DidMe ; 
had  he  not  dulled  the  edge  of  the  publio 
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ftpj^tUe,  In  fhe  «p(Bti1(rg  of  the  fleisoii,  wiCli 
vnfortQnate  disftppointiiwDts ;  bad  he  even 
delayed  ike  opening  of  the  Beasoii  for  a 
l^talgbt)  till  the  opera^olng  people  had 
fairlj  shaken  off  the  ^11  of  the  tummer, 
and  settled  theniflelves  onoe  agaia  to  the 
realities  of  their  city  life,  hie  aoeoants 
might  have  told  a  Tery  differeiit  tale,  and 
he  might  have  achieved  in  New  York 
etteb  a  sueoets  ae  he  woa  ia  Bosloa  and  ia 
Philadelphia,  at  a  later  period.  These 
tMoga  we  note,  aot  forgetting  bow  much 
more  Mr.  Paine  had  to  contend  with  la  the 
Itieieneacy  of  aa  onexampled  teasMi,  and 
in  wiiat  we  mnst  oonslder  the  slightly  aa- 
teaaonable  coadaet  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Academy. 

The  decided  sacoess  which  attended  the 
management  of  Mr.  Maretaek  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  it  was  fairly  annoanced 
that  the  opera  wae  to  make  one  last  strag^- 
gle  for  life,  which  ansaccessfUl,  hedswoald 
immediately  replace  the  boxes,  and  hospi- 
tal-patients crowd  ia  where  ladies  ftiiled 
to  oome ;  the  decided  sacoess  which  In  these 
oiroamstanees  rewarded  Mr.  Ibretzek's  as- 
samptiOB  of  the  risks  and  responsihilUles 
of  this  altimate  attempt,  distinctly  proveS) 
we  think,  that  New  York  is  not  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  most  refined  and  agreeable  of 
dramatic  efttertaiaments,  the  most  eflbor 
tlve  and  graoefol  of  all  Instrameatallties  far 
oaltiTating  and  elerating  the  musical  tastes 
of  a  conmraaity.  For  Mr.  Maretsek  gave  tts 
no  specially  attractive  aoveliiss.  Tlia 
most  nnfsmlliar  operas  which  he  prodnced 
for  as,  Martha  and  Laisa  Miller,  were  nei- 
ther very  resMrkable  la  themselves,  aor 
absolutely  new  to  oar  opersrgoers.  Martha 
Is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  apotheosis  of 
the  "  Last  Rose  of  Sammer,"  (why  was  it 
not  givea  as,  by  the  way,  as  aa  appropriate 
finale  of  the  season?)  and  Laisa  Miller  is 
loteresting  as  the  attempt  of  the  noisiest  of 
modern  nutetiri  to  prove  that  he  oonld 
dispense  with  noise  if  he  pleased,  and  charm 
the  world  be  had  so  long  coafoanded. 
What  is  falsely  told  of  Baphael,  that  ho 
tiled  In  his  pictare  of  Isaiah  to  prove  that 
he  could  puat  ia  the  nwnner  of  Michael 
Asgelo,  is  trne  of  Verdi  la  his  Laisa  Miller. 
Be  has  deliberately  abaadoaed  his  own 
field  of  triamph,  in  which'  he  has  so  long 
lorded  It  over  the  nerves  of  his  hearers,  to 
ssek  bis  lanrels  In  the  gronnd  where  those 
of  Rossini  and  of  Donizetti  grew  ;  nor  baa 
he  been  wholly  ansaeceBsftd.    Bat  then  m 
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daaeer  who  awakeas  oorasloikUfementwhflo 
danotag  oa  the  tight-repe,  loses  sometfalag 
of  his  miracaloae  graoe  when  he  deesends 
to  the  earth  and  appeals  to  oar  admiratloa 
alone.  And  the  opera  of  Laisa  MlBer, 
despite  the  entliratling  jdot  wbleh  Verfi 
has  borrowed  Ahmi  Ssbllter's  eaeitiBg  dra- 
ma of  '« Cabal  and  Love,"  is  by  ao  menas 
each  an  opera  as  csaid  srsata  a/iirsr»lii 
New  York,  and  accoant  for  the  saoeeiB 
even  of  a  brief  seaaoa.  The  saooess  of  M. 
Maretaek  (which  ao  aao  qfaestteas)  matt 
doobtkess  be  attHhated  to  the  >m1  desire  of 
the  paUio  that  the  opera  shoald  aol  he 
suffered  to  die,  a  4eidre  real  heoaase  rooted 
la  a  geaalne  love  of  asasie.  So  geaaiae  is 
that  love  amoag  oar  people,  that  of  all  the 
operas  which  M.  Maretaek  gave  as,  ao  one 
attraeted  se  vast  aaaadlsBoe  as  teclmna- 
lag,  inextiaostible,  forever  repeated  aad 
forever  nnhackaeyed  Soaaamhala.  Fer- 
ever  repeated,  we  havo  said ;  bat  wa  ate 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  ftdling  iato  sooh 
a.oommoaplaoe,  whteh  is  aa  Mm  as  It  Is 
trite.  We  cbaU  ooaat  oa  oar  fiagera  the 
namber  of  the  perftiraiaiieea  of  the  fiom- 
aambala  la  New  York  doitogthe  last  three 
years  I  How  strang^y  we  all  sanroaier  to 
an  oft-repeated  phrase  1  Everybody  talks 
of  <<La  Sonaaaahala^'  aa  If  It  were  tte 
stook>pieoo  of  every  lytk)  coaipany  wo 
have  ever  had,  and  whea  the  voelleroas 
boys  besiege  as  on  oar  way  ftom  Ualoa 
riaee^  with  thehr  sharp  oiies  of  **  Bk4ha 
opera!"  we  woader  at  the  InfSUaatkm  of 
the  orcbiasi  who  might  jast  as  well,  ws 
think,  be  pressing  apon  paUio  attentioB 
hte  copies  of  Mother  (loose's  Melodies^ 
or  Hail  Ck)lumbia.  But  the  truth  Is  ao- 
body  hears  or  ever  has  heard  the  Sonaamr 
bula  half  as  often  as  he  would  like  to  hear 
it  No  wonder,  thea,  that  it  fillbd  Mr. 
MaretaeWs  seats  for  him,  to  that  geatle> 
man's  huge  coateat,  and  the  great  improe«- 
ment  of  the  appearaooe  of  the  Aoadomy. 

Masio  negleoted  la  New  York  I  Thssr 
stigmatiae  us  abroad  as  a  natloa  of  stook* 
jobbers,  aad  prtposteroas  Gaals  waste 
their  wit  upon  *'  les  daadys  de  oomptoir'* 
who  come  to  Paris  to  worsea  their  French 
and  their  morals ;  bat  the  trath  la  that,  ia 
numbers  at  least,  the  financiers  of  New 
York  bear  no  proportion  to  its  fiddlers. 
The  Oermao  city  alone  which  oar  fosteriatf 
anas  enclose  (It  numbers  eighty  thoasand 
strong,  they  tell  as)  wonld  redeem  as  firoai 
charfes  so  eztravagaat    We  dull  aszt 
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irintar  see,  not  one  tai  iwo  prospevow 
eftra  beosei^  and  Ton  Weber  and  BeeUio» 
yes  will  beeome  m  fimUiar  to  w  ee  |Um- 
efaii  aai  Yecil,  Bdlitti  add  BoidSettl. 

indUfennt  to  nmeie  we  eerteinly  li»f« 
Botehowo  ouneWes  to  be.  Nor  need  ibe 
drama  dwindle  and  die  eat  anoirg  iu  for 
laek  ef  the  vital  air  of  pc^alar  Interest. 
Tlie  fpleadid  BBeceeB  of  Madenoleelle 
Bacbel  eafficienily  ebowe  that  aojr  really 
adminible  dramatio  artiit  Might  safely 
eoant  vpoa  dieeriiainatiag  admiraiioo,  and 
oerdial  tjinpaiby  from  oar  aodieaees,  aad 
tbe  three  theatres  wbieb  proliBes  to  f^inieb 
na  with  draaatio  entertalamente  would 
uiqaesiloiiably  reoeive  a  maeh  mofo  geaer- 
e«8  npport  than  they  now  eomnAndyif 
the  managers  wonld  pat  confidence  in  the 
naily  adranclng  taates  of  the  oommanlty, 
and  wooid  elevate  the  standard  of  tlieir 
pl^fs  and  their  perfbnnanees  to  the  level 
of  the  public  demand.  The  tmth  is,  car 
managers  do  net  seem  to  nnderstand  that 
the  deoay  late  whioh  the  stage  fell  a  few 
years  since,  was  due  to  a  deeUne  In  the 
eharaeter  of  the  stage  Itself  rather  than  to 
the  indlfTerence  of  its.  patrons.  Every 
good  actor  who  has  app^ured  daring  the 
last  winter,  and  every  attempt  at  the  pro* 
per  prodootion  of  a  good  play  has  been 
Bset  with  anything  bnt  Indiflerence  on  the 
part  of  the  critics  and  of  the  public. 
Which  of  onr  managers  will  be  the  first  to 
avfdl  himself  of  the  abnndant  ia^eatlon 
which  this  winter  has  aflbrded  of  a  desire 
on  the  part' of  the  pnUic  for  a  really  high* 
toned,  well  administered,  and  satisfsctory 
theatre? 

Seme  of  the  London  critics,  and  seme, 
too,  of  onr  own  have  made  themselves  very 
merry  over  Mr.  Oharles  Kean's  magnifi'* 
cent  **rettlf8ms"  at  the  Princess's :  bnt 
wonld  It  not  be  as  well  for  Mr.  WalHtck,  or 
Miss  Keene,  or  Mr.  Burton  to  emnlate  with 
dfseretton  tbe  perhaps  extravagant  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  effect  and  of  attrao* 
tioB  which  Mr.  Kean  has  been  bestowing 
npOQ  his  stage?  The  snlScient  answer  to 
this  qnestion,  it  seems  to  ns,  is  to^be  found 
m  tbe  snccess  wfiich  has  attended  2Cr. 
Kean's  ezperiments,  a  sacceas  utterly  un- 
exampled in  the  recent  history  of  the 
theatre.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Kean's 
faaltsand  foibles,  this  much  at  least  Is 
certain,  that  he  has  treated  his  profession 
with  the  respect  due  from  every  artist  to 
his  art,  he  has  trampled  upon  the  tradi- 


tions which  condemned  the  stage  to  poverty 
in  an  age  opnlent  in  resooroea  It  may  be 
very  true  that  Garriek  was  a  greater  a«tor 
than  any  man  now  living ;  but  Crarrick's 
greatness  had  no  mysterious  aiftnities  wlHi 
bobwigs  and  green  baise  carpets.  The  drama 
appetUs  to  the  living  generation,  and  if  the 
hearts  of  the  living  generation  are  to  be 
reached  by  the  appeals  of  the  actor,  these 
appealsnrast  be  made  in  forms  and  throagh 
shows  whlcb  will  not  revolt  the  taste,  or 
ihil  to  fill  the  eyes  of  the  living  genen^ 
tlon. 

We  are  persnaded  that  it  is  always  Uder- 
ably  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  great  commnni" 
ty,  like  ours  of  New  Tork,  there  is  more  of 
teste  and  f(e«ling  latent  than  has  yet  bee* 
touched,  and  every  artist  In  whatevter  art 
will  find  bis  aceoaat  in  that  asssmptioii. 
That  mysterioQS  and  IncomprehensiMo 
entity  the  **  public''  is  qotte  as  often  lAnned 
against  as  stuning,  and  it  is  quite  as  possi- 
ble for  those  who  wonld  reach  the  public, 
to  miss  tfaehr  aim  by  striking  below  the 
average  of  the  public  intelllgenee  or  a/ride 
of  it,  as  by  striking  above  it 

In  thinking  upon  these  matters,  we  are 
often  reminded  of  an  old  sefaool  committee 
man  in  a  New  Englaod  town,  who  used  to 
to  say  in  answer  to  complaints  of  the  dull'- 
ness  and  inattention  of  the  scholars, "  boys 
are  bad  and  stupid  I  know,  and  soars 
giris,"  (the  wretch  !>  *"  but  I  have  generally 
found  that  a  clever  teacher,  somehow  or 
other,  made  a  clever  school" 

When  we  consider  how  enthralHog  are 
the  mere  material  pursuits  into  which  the 
fiense  competition  and  the  unspiritual  tem" 
per  of  our  times  urge  the  vast  majority 
even  of  onr  educated  classes,  we  own  that 
we  are  continually  surprised  at  the  viva- 
city rather  than  at  the  feebleness  of  tho 
interest  which  can  be  excited  in  such  a 
community  as  ours,  by  olj^ts  which  appeal 
to  the  finer  and  higher  nature  of  man.  How 
Impressive,  In  this  respect,  was  the  feeling 
aroused  among  as  bj  that  atrocioas  outrage 
upoD  decency,  justice,  and  freedom,  which 
has  made  the  present  session  of  our  Na- 
tional Congress  infamously  memorable  I 

After  all  that  has  been  dinned  into  our 
ears  of  declamation  against  the  debasing 
Influences  of  trade  and  city  life,  who  could 
have  expected  to  see  such  a  sight  as  was 
presented  in  the  Tabernacle,  when  citiaens 
of  every  class  and  calling  met  together, 
not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands,  to  utter 
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the  voice  of  New  York  in  iodignaat  oon- 
denination  of  the  oowurdly  violeiice  whloh 
had  stricken  down  ao  American  Senator  in 
kifl  aeat,  and  prostrated  the  honor  of  a  state 
long  renowned  for  chivalroos  gallantry  t 
Tradesmen  and  men  of  fashion,  echolan 
and  lawyers,  politicians  and  preachers, 
<'  theoretical''  men  and  "  practical^'  men, 
oangfat  from  each  other  the  glow  of  a 
healthy  manhood,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  stand  in  that  atmosphere  without  a 
kindling  sense  that  whenever  freedom  and 
honor  spoke,  the  heart  of  the  basy  me- 
kopolis  woald  answer  as  the  war-horse  an- 
swers the  tmmpet  One  snob  experience 
most  forever  dMpate  the  vulgar  fancy 
that  industry  makes  men  ignoble ;  that  the 
leAnement  oi  the  intelligence  absorbs  the 
grand  old  instincts  of  manlinew ;  that  com- 
merce makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

But  we  touch  on  matters  of  an  interest 
too  painful  and  too  passionata  for  us  to 
treat  ibem  here.  Yet  was  not  this  passing 
allusion  incongruous  with  our  theme,  for 
with  Schiller  we  believe  that  the  root  of 
all  things  beautiful  is  in  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  the  generous  impulses  of  men ; 
and  it  revives  our  confidence  in  the  intel- 
lectual destiny  of  America,  for  us  to  find 
how  warm  and  living  in  our  people  are 
the  great  qualities  that  constitute  a  state. 

It  was  our  purpose  still  further  to  have 
illustrated  the  growth  of  New  York  into 
metropolitan  dignity,  and  its  worthiness  to 
fill  that  high  and  useful  post,  by  some 
words  with  you  upon  the  state  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  literature  among  us,  but  these 
are  themes  too  vast  and  noUe  to  be  di»- 
missed  in  a  paragraph,  and,  as  we  hope  to 
meet  you  again  one  of  these  days,  we  shall 
not  touch  upon  them  now.  Else  would  we 
have  bid  you  mark,  as  a  good  and  graceful 
sign  of  the  temper  of  our  city,  the  quiet  and 
hearty  homage  rendered  during  the  past 
month,  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
our  citizens,  to  the  accomplished  and  en- 
ergetic gentleman  to  whom  we  are  so  large- 
ly indebted  for  the  present  usefulness  and 
the  noble  pronUse  of  our  finest  library. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  all  the 
land  will  begin  to  reap  in  the  rich  harvests 


of  a  riper  literature,  the  fkuits  of  Ihat  un- 
obtrusive seal  and  industry  which  are 
steadily  building  up  for  us  a  mighty  otoie- 
house  of  the  seeds  of  thought,  and  it  Is 
pleasant  to  see  that  thoee  who  can  best  an- 
ticipate the  future,  must  justly  estimale 
the  labors  which  prepare  it. 

Nor,  slnoe  we  are  to-day  in  the  mood  of 
praising,  should  we  slight  the  stately  show 
that  glittered  over  all  the  Bay  when  the 
yachtsmen  went  forth,  "sailing  and  to 
saiL"  Just  for  their  beauty  alone,  tiiose 
light,  swift,  careering  vessels,  pres^ng  so 
closely  one  upon  another  in  emulous  flight 
over  the  glancing  waters,  sometimes  with 
the  swaying,  graceful  movement  of  birds, 
sometimes  leaping  suddenly,  like  racers  at 
the  touch  of  the  spur,  (one  could  not  help  the 
ftmcy,)  seeming  instinct  with  the  healthy 
passion  of  the  human  wills  that  guided 
their  course,  and  ardent  as  their  owners  in 
the  generous  rivalry.  Just  for  their  bean^ 
they  were  a  pleasant  sight  for  our  eyes  to 
rest  on  when  we  cease  from  our  talking 
together.  But  when  you  reflect  how  those 
light  yachts  are  in  a  manner  the  studies  for 
the  grand  triumphant  miracles  of  naval 
art  which  bear  the  glory  of  our  nautical 
genius  and  courage  and  skill,  into  eveij 
sea,  the  pleasant  spectacle  assumes  a  high- 
er claim,  and  takes  upon  itself  something 
of  the  old  Olympic  quality. 

Not  that  the  yachtsmen  fancied  any  such 
thing,  or  supposed  themselves  contending 
in  the  si^^t  of  all  assembled  Greece.  In 
fact  we  doubt  whether  most  of  them  so 
much  as  thought  of  Greece,  or  national 
games,  or  even  of  the  many  lovely  eyes 
that  watched  their  fine  contention  from  tiie 
decks  of  exclusive  steamers,  or  the  heis^fes 
of  promiscuous  headlands  1  Their  souk 
were  in  their  sails  that  day,  we  opine,  and 
just  as  wholly  there  as  was  the  soul  of  Ho- 
race in  the  trifles  which  he  meditated, 
walking  on  the  Sacred  Way.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  the  worse  considered  for  thai.  A 
good  hearfy  manly  excitement  it  is,  that 
of  a  yachting  race,  and  we  most  devoutly 
wish  that  of  this  and  kindred  masculine 
sports  our  world  of  New  York  ware  a  hun- 
dred times  more  fond  than  it  isl 
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LITBEARY   IMITATIONS. 

*'  There  n'is  no  new  guise  that  it  n'ae  olde." 

Chavcsr. 

"  IVaee  to  their  clond  those  lightnings  of  the  mind." 

Btroit. 


Fa  late  munber  of  Fiazer's  Maga- 
Bne  there  ie  a  detection  of  Lytton 
Bnlirer's  pilferings  from  Sterne,  show* 
iDg  that  seyeral  characters  in  the  Cax- 
to&ii  are  imitations  of  those  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  The  baronet's  attempt  was 
rather  daring,  seeing  that  Sterne  is  sUll 
read  and  remembered.  But  the  ez- 
poBure  b  complete,  and,  in  going  through 
it,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  <m8erYe  in 
the  parallel  passages  the  contrast  of 
tbe  delicate  and  graceful  style  of  the 
prebendary  and  the  clumsy  cacology  of 
Sir  Edward,  whose  manner  of  writing, 
in  general  so  full  of  palpable  effort  and 
affidotation,  is  among  the  worst  to  be 
met  with  anywhere. 

The  success  of  Bulwer  is  the  most 
remarkable  triumph  of  industrious  me- 
diocrity in  literature.  He  is  an  author 
of  the  composite  kind,  owing  all  he  has 
achieved  less  to  the  force  of  his  own 
I  genius  than  to  his  voluble  facility  of 
,  imitating  others.  We  can  trace  his 
high-life  mode  and  tone  to  the  aris- 
toorado  style  of  Horace  Walpole  and 
Lord  Byron,  his  moral  sentiments  to  the 
German  uid  French  schoob  of  moral- 
iats,  and  his  historic  effects  to 'the  melo- 
dnona  of  Dumas  and  other  m'asters  of  that 
genrt  d  la  mode  el  deUaUJife,  instead  of 
to  tiie  true  and  fine-grduped  characters  of 
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Walter  Scott's  romances  and  tales.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  if  any  one,  who  ever 
felt  the  charm  of  Ivanhoe  and  the  Talis- 
man, has  been  able  to  read  through 
«' Harold'*  and  the  ''Last  of  the  Barons." 
And  mark  how,  even  in  the  titles  of  his 
books,  the  man  of  genius  diffsrs  finom 
the  others,  who  blason  on  their  titie- 
paffes  the  very  grandest  names  and 
styles  which  the  historic  theme  affords 
— Philip  Augustus,  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Harold,  Charles  the  Bold, 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  forth. 
Woodstock,  the  Abbot,  Kenilworth, 
present  the  finest  and  loftiest  his- 
toric scenes,  in  tiie  most  admirable 
subserviency  to  the  trame  of  the  story, 
and  the  action  of  its  persons.  Scott 
never  works  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
genuine  feeUnffs.  Others  exercise  their 
ideas  in  dead  civiliaations  or  dead 
cities.  He  never  moves  without  his 
genius  and  his  heart.  In  France  he 
finds  himself  drinking,  fighting,  and 
marching  with  his  canny  Scots.  In 
ConstantLDople  he  flushes  and  drinks 
ale  with  his  gallant  Varangians  of  the 
N(»rth  Sea.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  these  things,  at  this  time  of 
day. 

We  meant  to  talk  of  plagiarism — ^not 
of  Bulwer,  who,  after  all,  is  only  one 
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of  the  plagiariBts  with  whioh  literature  is 
swarmmg.  Sterne  himself  caught  a 
good  deal  of  hia  humor  from  Rabelais 
and  others ;  but  we  must  give  him  due 
credit  for  Uncle  Toby — ^in  whom  he  has 
completely  left  the  track  of  the  ante- 
cedents, dramatic  or  other,  which  pre- 
sent the  milea  gloriasus,  Pistol,  ParoUes, 
Bobadil,  and  the  rest-^all  thrasonical 
and  laughable  men  of  war.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  can  call  Steme*6  idea, 
of  the  mimic  fortress  beseiged,  a  pla- 
giarism. But  it  is  certainly  not  origincJ. 
In  1674,  Maestricht,  with  its  palisades, 
bulwarks,'  bastions,  half-moons,  and 
ravelins,  was  again  taken  by  the  French, 
in  a  meadow  near  Windsor  Castle, 
Charles  II.  looking  on,  while  his  brother 
James  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, conducted  all  the  'currents  of 
the  leaguer.  Indeed,  to  any  one  T&ho 
reads  attentively,  plagiarism  or  imita- 
tion would  seem  to  be  3ie  law  of  Uterary 
progress  and  excellence;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  it  as  such,  instead  of 
ob>urgating  it  It  is  a  great  fact,  and 
we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it,  in 
a  pdhilosophical  way. 

It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  our  savage- 
minded  oritics,  to  find  out  the  convey- 
ances of  others^*"  the  wise  call  it  con- 
vey"— of  their  contemporaries,  especi- 
ally ;  and  they  seem  to  have  ample  room 
and  verge  .enough  for  their  characters 
of  dispanigement.  But,  after  all,  it 
cannot  be  said  plagiarism  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  Shakespeare  and  Bums  are 
among  those  who  nave  laid  most  de- 
termined (hands  on  the  modes  and 
thoughts  of  others.  In  this  matter  the 
distinction  is  -everything.  When  a 
writer  improves  what  he  appropriates, 
we  ought  to  ipraise  or  absolve  him.  It 
is  only  when — as  in  the  case  of  Bulwer 
— the  man  wiho  catches  his  butterfly 
spoils  or  disfigures  it,  that  we  are  di8«> 
posed  to  turn  out  the  rough  side  of  our 
critiolBm.  Good  writers  assimilate  their 
takings ;  and  that  process  of  assimilation 
from  a  variety  of  things  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When  .an  author 
transmutes  a  thought,  so  as  to  present 
it  in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  new  grace, 
he  may  fairly  pass  it  as  his  own,  and 
we  should  receive  it  as  such.  We  find, 
indeed,  the  progress  of  mind,  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature  full  of  repeti- 
tions and  plagiarisms,  and  these  most 
?alpable  in  the  works  we  most  admire, 
'erhaps  the  gleaning  of  a  <few  curiosi- 
ties of  that  kmd,  in  prose  .and  poetry. 


may  not  be  an  idle  amusement,  if  it 
might  lead  us  to  an  idea  that,  in  the 
finest  and  most  effective  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, there  is  no  such  great  need,  after 
all,  of  what  is  original,  far-fetched, 
flashing,  or  surprising,  and  that  the 
mind  of  man,  like  nature  herself,  can 
produce  its  strongest  and  most  graceful 
effects  from  the  common  feelings  and 
thoughts,  such  as  lie  nearest  our  handa, 
or  have  proved  their  value  in  the  course 
of  time  and  changes  of  things. 

Imitation  meets  us  everywhere,  in 
books,  and  most  ia  those  one  would  think 
most  original.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
schoolboy  is  not  troubled  to  think  Robin- 
son Crusoe  is  not  perfectly  original,  but 
is  an  idea  which,  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  delighted  men  and  little  boys 
before  De  Foe's  time.  The  conception, 
like  a  great  many  other  good  things, 
belonged  to  the  Arabs,  whom  we  are 
apt  to  style  robbers,  and  whom  we  have 
robbed  of  many  of  their  inventions.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  Avincenna  feigned 
a  child  placed  on  a  lonely  island,  and 
arriving  by  degrees  at  a  knowledge  of 
everything.  Then,  over  one  hundred 
years  later,  another  oriental,  Ebn  Top- 
hail,  wrote  his  Hai  Eben  Yokdan,  a 
charming  story  of  an  infant  suckled  on 
an  island  by  a  loe,  growing  up  in  a 
savage  way,  gathering  ideas  and  com- 
ing to  his  sagacity,  by  right  divine  of 
nature,  as  it  were.  De  Foe,  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  reproduced  and  modified 
the  fancy,  and  gave  to  the  West  the  ro- 
mance of  the  East 

Then,  as  to  the  twin-book,  GulHver^s 
Travels-— the  fancy  of  it  is  very  old. 
Swift  got  his  most  suggestive  ideas  of 
it  from  the  writings  of  the  impulsive  and 
satiric  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  a  French- 
man, who  wrote  half  a  century  before — 
one  of  those  happy  wits  from  whom 
people  are  so  fond  of  plagiarizing.  It 
was  from  him  that  Moliere  (who  pil- 
fered his  Amphitryon  oH  Von  dine  from 
Rotzou)  got  the  well-known  phrase: 
Que  cliable  aUait-il  faire  dans  cette 
galere  ?  Cyrano  wrote  the  history  of 
Uie  sun  and  moon,  to  ridicule  the 
philosophies  and  credulities  of  his  age, 
and  the  theories  of  Gassendi  and  others, 
who  speculated  about  the  spheres  and 
their  inhabitants.  He  treats  philosophy, 
in  fact  somewhat  as  Cervantes  treated 
cliivalry.  Desirous  of  reaching  the 
moon,  he  fastens  round  him  little  bottles 
full  of  dew,  and,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sun  haled  (exhaled)  him  up  in  the 
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momuig.  BymMiifl  of  this  moontbg 
dew  (it  was  something,  by-the-bj,  very 
like  it  which  carried  Daniel  O'Ronrke  to 
the  same  place,  on  a  later  occasion)  he 

git  into  the  lunar  sphere,  whero  he 
and  the  inhaUtants,  people  of  eight- 
een feet  high,  going  about  on  all-fours 
(reminding  you  of  Swift's  quadrupeds,) 
and  living  in  the  midst  of  a  yery  beau- 
tiful creation.  They  show  him  for  a 
kind  of  ridiculous  monster,  and  a  moun- 
tebank takes  him  about  and  makes  him 
Jump  to  amuse  the  lordly  quadrupeds. 
A  sensible  person,  a  solar  visitor,  is 
kind  to  him,  and  explains  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  vulgar  everywhere  to  im- 
portune and  worry  foreigners,  saying 
that,  probably  if  a  lunar  went  to  the 
earth  he  would  pass  for  an  odd  creature, 
among  those  who  knew  no  better.  The 
scJar  shows  how  the  moon  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  earth,  and  the  conversation  is 
full  of  a  sly  satire  on  the  terrestrials. 
Bergerac  is  taken  to  court  and  put  into 
a  cage  with  the  queen's  little  beast— one 
Gonzales,  who  had  previously  gone 
from  earth  to  the  moon«  and  was  now 
treated  as  a  monkey.  Crowds  come  to 
stare  at  them,  and  wicked  boys  pelt 
them  with  nuts.  Cyrano  learns  the 
language,  and  hears  the  lunars  dis- 
puting, with  ferocity,  as  to  whether  he 
has  reason  or  not  They  explain  his 
erect  head  (very  differently  rrom  the 
Latin  poet)  as  meaning  a  complaint 
addressed  to  heaven  for  having  made 
him  so  miserable— they,  the  lunars,  hold- 
ing theirs  down,  to  contemplate  and  en- 
joy the  blessings  that  lie  about  them ! 
One  of  the  king's  daughters  falls  in  love 
with  him.  He  happens  to  observe  that 
tiie  earth  is  not  a  moon,  but  a  world ;  but 
the  philosophers  downfaoe  him,  make 
him  recant  and  confess  that  the  earth  is 
only  a  moon.  The  moon-folk  laugh  at 
the  earth-folk  for  carrying  openly  the 
weapons  that  destroy  life,  and  hiding 
things  that  chiefly  maintain  it — ^  piece 
of  criticism  which  Carlyle  adopts  in 
Sartor  Resartus,  where  he  says  the 
man-slayer  (soldier)  is  more  honored 
than  the  pedagogue.  But  this  is  feeble 
compared  with  the  gross  raoiness  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  also  shows  the  viva- 
cious fancy  of  his  country,  in  stating 
that  he  had  such  a  smell  of  moon  about 
him  when  he  came  back  to  the  earth, 
that  all  the  dogs  began  to  bark  at  him. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  see  the  spirit  and 
some  of  the  points  of  8wift*s  satire, 
respecting    Brobdignag,    Lapata    and 


other  places;  andoanihaBMtimate  th« 
false  conclusions  of  those  who  think 
they  trace  the  Dean*s  savage  misanthio- 
py  m  his  satire.  Bergerac  was  as  bit* 
ter  in  his  own  way.  Thackeray  thinks 
Swift  especially  wicked,  for  the  advice 
that  the  Irish"  landlords,  who  will  not 
afford  the  children  of  the  peasantry  food 
enough  to  live,  rtiall  have  the  little  things 
cooked  and  served  up  at  their  tables — a 
plan  which  would  greatly  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  poor  population  I  What 
does  he  say  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
who  talks  in  the  same  spirit  of  the 
wretched  little  chimney-sweeps,  and 
asks — ^what  are  the  agonies  of  a  climb- 
ing-boy in  a  flue,  compared  with  those 
of  a  fine  lady  whose  grand  dimier  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  soot  ?  Thackeray 
cannot  understand  Swift. 

But  we  come  back  to  Cyrano;  and 
do  so  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  genu- 
ine original  of  Gulliver,  after  all.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucian's  **  True  Hia- 
tory."  The  Greek  bughs  at  the  sub* 
lime  old  Atlantic  theory  of  Plato,  and 
at  the  |>eriplus-makers.  He  is  blown 
(in  his  history^  to  a  fine  island  in  the 
ocean,  whore  the  rivers  are  wine  and  the 
trees  are  women  from  the  waist  upward* 
Thence  he  is  carried  in  a  whirlwind,  t» 
the  moon,  where  persons  riding  on  vul* 
tures  take  him  before  king  findymion, 
then  at  war  with  Phaeton,  lung  of  the 
sun,  for  the  right  of  colonizing  the 
morning  star.  Mounted  on  a  gallant 
vulture,  Lucian  loins  the  lunar  army, 
which  receives  alUes  from  Ursa  Major, 
riding  astride  on  colossal  fleas.  Big 
spiders  weave  the  field  of  battle  from 
the  moon  to  the  morning  star.  Phsatoa 
comes,  bringing  aaziharies  from  the 
dog  star.  Lucian,  taken  prisoner,  at- 
tempts to  escape,  and  falls  mto  the  sea, 
where  a  whale  comes  up  (here  the  origin- 
ality of  Daniel  O'Rourke  is  rather  com- 
promised) and  swallows  him.  In  the 
monster's  bowels  he  finds  forests  and 
other  wonders.  Satire,  with  a  dash  of 
mild  extravagance,  has  a  charm  foi:  men's 
minds  in  ail  ages.  Rabelais  imitates 
the  Greeks — fathers  and  examples  of  all 
literary  excellence — and  is  imitated  in 
turn  by  those  who  come  after  him. 

We  now  consider  Don  Quixote.  The 
idea  of  it  is  old,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
irreverent  p^ges  of  Lucian  and  Aristo* 
phanes-r-whion  last  seems  to  show, 

"  lliat  Sooratos  himielf  is  virtue's  Quixote." 

Homer,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury, 
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turns  his  godship  and  other  deities  into 
ridicnle.  Bat  somewhat  nearer  home 
we  find  that  idea  of  satirising  chivalrvt 
in  the  verses  of  the  bright  and  manly 
Chancer — long  before  Cerrantes  was 
bom — showing  that  satirio  humor  was 
more  of  a  native  in  England  than  in 
Spain.  In  Chaucer's  time  people  be- 
gan to  smUe  at  the  ^*  derring-do"  and 
extravagant  love  of  the  romances.  In 
the  '« I&ne  of  Sire  Thopas,"  the  knight 
is  made  to  say : 

**  An  elf-quene  wol  I  love,  y  wis ; 
For  in  mis  world  no  woman  is 

Worthy  to  be  my  make  in  town ; 
All  other  women  I  forsake, 
And  to  an  elf-qaene  I  me  take 
By  dale  and  eke  by  down." 

After  several  stanzas  on  this  theme, 
the  jolly  host  breaks  in  : 

**  No  more  of  this,  for  Qoddes  dignitie ! 
Quod  our  hoste,"  ete. 

Still  later,  tiiat  tendency  to  burlesciue 
the  doings  of  chivalry  was  exhibited 
in  the  **  Tournament  of  Tottenham 
Green  ;**  doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Henry  YIII.,  whose  hereditary  policy 
it  was  to  put  down  or  disparage  the 
power  of  his  nobles.  It  would  be  cari- 
ous, after  all,  if  this  satiric  style  should 
have  come  fix>m  the  £ast,  from  which 
also  came  the  thing  satirized — the  sys- 
tem of  errant-champions  going  about  to 
slay  enchanters,  and  redress  wrongs. 
There  is  in  a  Persian  tale  a  stor^  of 
Leyfel  Molouk,  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
portrait,  and  who  goes  daringly  about 
the  world  in  search  of  the  original — the 
portrait,  all  the  while,  being  that  of 
one  of  Solomon's  wives,  who  lived  ages 
before.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  must 
be  fairly  admitted  that  Don  Quixote  is 
the  most  original  of  those  works  that 
have  charmed  the  imagination  of  all  the 
world.  The  other  famous  book,  which 
seems  associated  with  it,  somehow,  in 
the  mind — the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage — is 
known  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  Guz- 
man d*Alfarache  of  Aleman  and  the 
IMe  of  the  Squire  d'Obregon  of  Epinel. 
Gil  Bias  is  less  a  French  than  a  Span- 
ish book. 

Coming  to  Paradise  Lost,  we  find 
Milton  incorrectly  boasting  of  it  as  a 
matter  unattempted  till  then,  in  prose 
or  rhyme.  The  fact  that  the  argument 
of  it  was  often  represented  in  the  old 
acted  Mysteries,  seems  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  came  a  popular  and  thread- 
bare theme  to  his  hands.  The  Saxon 
monk,  Coedmon,  sung  of  the  Fallen  An- 


ffels,  at  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  oentoxy. 
Yondel,  the  Dutchman,  wrote  the  drama 
of  '*  Lucifer,*'  and  the  rebellion  in 
Heaven.  In  the  sixth  century,  St. 
Avittts,  bishop  of  Yienne,  in  France, 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Creation — ^his 
subjects  and  style  flTeatly  resembling 
those  of  Milton,  lie  describes  the 
beauty  of  Paradise,  and  Satan's  regret 
and  rage  to  see  the  happiness  of  the 
pair,  and  makes  him  swear  to  destroy  it. 
The  resemblance  is  very  great ;  but  it 
can  easily  be  accoanted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Apocalypse  were  the  guide  and  inspira* 
tion  of  botii  poets.  Muton,  like  Shakes- 
peare, seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation 
in  adopting  and  poetising  whatever  idea 
might  have  struck  him  in  the  writings 
of  others.  In  Fletcher's  *♦  Nice  Yalour" 
is  a  song  to  which  the  Penseroso  has  a 
certain  tone  of  resemblance  : 
**  Henoe  all  yon  vain  deliehts, 
As  short  as  are  your  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly,"  cftc. 

The  Unes  in  Lycidas, 

**  Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorse- 
less deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Ly- 
cidas V* 

seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  an 
epitaph  written  by  Turberville  (1570), 
on  the  drowning  of  Arthur  Brooke,  a 
poet,  asking  where  was  Arion's  dolphin 
then.  Shelley,  in  Adonais,  adopts  the 
same  expression : 

"  Where  wast  thou,  mighty  mother,  when  ho 
lay,"  etc. 

These  imitations  are  due  to  the  sim- 
ple nature  of  the  phraseology ;  for  the 
question  is  like  one  which  is  voinly 
asked  at  ten  thousand  coronachs, 
wherever  the  custom  of  these  still 
lingers. 

Syron's   lines,    rebuking   the  com- 
plaints of  men,  in  presence  of  the  ruins 
of  states,  are  well  known : 
*'  What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  T  come 
and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 

way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye 
Whose  af^nies  are  evils  of  a  day : 
A  world  is  at  our  feet,  as  fragile  as  our  day.' 

These  ideas  were  nearly  expressed  by 
Tasso: 
**  The  ]oft]r  Carthage  lieth  low;  and  scarce 

The  vestige  of  its  ruin  may  be  seen 

Upon  the  lone  shore :  cities  die  and  realms ; 

Earth's  pomp  and  pride  by  sand  and  weeds 
are  nid : 

Yet  man  deplores  that  he  is  mortal  bom ; 

O  souls,  forever  craving  and  superb !" 
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Da  Bellay,  the  Frenoh  poet,  look- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  Borne,  says,  in  the 
same  spirit : 

"  Car  te«  deein  mourront,  a.  los  empirea  mea- 
rent" 

We  find  Curran,  the  orator,  express- 
ing the  same  sentiment. 

William  Collins  is  a  name  that  does 
not  strike  the  sense  of  the  general 
reader  as  remarkably  connected  with 
the  poetry  of  the  motherland.  And  yet 
this  man  was  one  of  the  most  poetic 

feniases  of  his  time — a  suffering  and 
reamy  spirit,  full  of  fairy  ideas  and 
gorgeous  romance,  and  he  died  mad,  at 
the  age  reached  by  Byron,  Baphael,  and 
Bums.  It  is  strange  enough  that  a 
couple  of  madmen  and  an  oddity  were 
those  who  changed  the  order  of  the 
British  Parnassus  of  the  last  century, 
and  indicated  a  newer  and  better  fash- 
ion— ^to  wit,  Cowper,  Collins,  and  Gold- 
smith. Bespectmg  Collins,  we  were 
about  to  say  that,  in  reading  one  of  his 
poems,  we  recall  three  other  great 
poets  who  seem  to  have  taken  sug- 
^tions  from  it.  We  mean  the  charm- 
mg  Ode  to  Evening — a  piece  perfectly 
musical  without  rhyme.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  have  suggested  to  Ten- 
nyson the  idea  of  his  sweet  blank  verse 
songs  in  the  **  Princess'  — none  of 
which  surpasses  the  ode  of  Collins.  In 
the  next  place,  we  find  a  suggestion  of 
part  of  Gray's  Elegy,  in  the  following : 

"  Kow  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak- 
eyed  bat 
With  short,  shrill  shrieki  fliti  by  on  leathern 
wing. 
Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
lEbt  small  but  suUmi  horn." 

At  the  same  time,  the  conclusion  of 
this  ode  most  certainly  suggested  to 
Robert  Bums  his  own  verses  on 
**  Crowning  the  Bust  of  Thompson  :'* 

**  While  spring  shall  poor  his  showers,  aa  oft 
be  won^ 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest 
Eve, 
While  summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light 

"While  sallow   antnmn  fills  thy  lap  with 
leaves, 
Or  winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 
Aifrights  the  shrinking  train 
And  rudely  rends  thy  robes ; 

"  So  lon|^  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 
Shall  nncy,   friendship,   scien 
__peaee, 


smiling 


Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 
And  love  thy  fiavorite  i 


Tennyson's  »*Two  Voices"  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems.     It 


has  a  certain  spiritualist  character,  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  might  have 
been  snggested  by  a  remarkable  pas* 
sage  in  the  writings  of  the  enthusiast, 
Greorge  Fox,  the  Quaker  patriarch. 
The  words  of  the  latter  are  as  follows: 
**  One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  a  ^at  cloud  came  over  me  and 
temptation  beset  me;  and  I  sat  still. 
And  it  was  said :  All  things  come  by 
nature;  and  the  elements  and  stars 
came  over  me,  so  that  I  was,  in  a  mo- 
ment, quite  clouded  with  it  And  as  I 
sat  still  under  it,  and  let  it  alone,  a  liv- 
ing hope  rose  in  me  and  a  true  voiM 
arose  in  me  which  cried:  There  is  a 
living  God  who  made  all  things  !  And 
immediately  the  cloud  and  temptation 
vanished  away  and  the  life  rose  over  it 
all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised 
the  living  Grod!"  There  is  a  simple 
force  and  beauty  in  this  which  may 
stand  comparison  with  those  of  m 
poem.  Indeed  the  brief  prose  has  a 
certain  quality  of  sublimity  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  touching  querulous* 
ness  of  the  poetry.  Tennyson's  Bugk 
Song  is,  as  everybody  knows,  an  exqui- 
site little  lyric.  The  second  stansa  has 
a  spedal  charm  in  it : — 

"  O,  hark,  O  hear,  how  thin  and  clear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  eoing, 
O,  sweet  and  fkr,  from  cliff  ana  scaur. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing !" 

The  fancy  of  the  last  Hne  carries  us 
over  to  the  haunted  lands  and  the  old 
times,  when  goblins  and  the  elle-folk 
of  Norse  descent  wandered  about  the 
world  with  their  nebel-caps  and  horns, 
and  startied  the  pensive  and  poetical  in 
their  moments  of  reverie  and  wander- 
ing. The  Danish  ballads  have  given 
to  British  literature  that  idea  of  a  rover 
from  Elf-land  wooing  the  love  of  human 
maidens,  as  may  be  seen  in  '*  The  Elfin 
Knight^'  and  otiiers.  One  of  them  be- 
gins thus ; 

**  Liady  Isabel  sat  in  her  bower,  sewing. 

Aye  as  the  gowans  grow  gay ! 
She  ueard  an  £lf  knight  his  horn  blewing 

The  first  morning  in  May. 
She  heard  an  Elf  knight  his  horn  blowing 

The  first  morning  in  May!" 

It  is  probable  Mr.  Tennyson  had  this 
in  his  ear  when  he  wove  his  own  music. 
But  the  simple  old  stanza  is  far  finer 
than  his.  It  is  much  softer  in  its 
melody — ^having  all  the  mellowness  of 
a  popular  modulation.  It  will  be  seea 
that  the  words  aetring^  hloumg,  mon^ 
ing,  are  sounded  on  the  last  syllable, 
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•fl  wu  die  anoient  fashion  of  our 
longue.  Our  rhymes  hare  gained  in 
▼Igor  what  thej  hare  lost  in  sweetness. 
We  have  got  rid  of  the  feminine  ao- 
cents  and  other  luy  lingerings  of  the 
▼oioe — ^throwing,  as  we  £>,  the  strong, 
bnsiness-Uke  stress,  by  a  rule  ahnost 
general,  on  the  syllables  coming  first 
to  mouth,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  a  hf^tj*  huddling  way. 
Then,  the  fanc^  of  the  boUad-verse  is 
far  warmer  in  its  poetry  than  Tenny- 
son's. The  beautitul  girl  in  the  bower, 
perfumed  with  the  breath  of  the  gowans, 
en  the  finest  morning  of  the  year,  and 
listening  to  the  echobg  elfin  call,  is 
fomanoe,  flashed  with  a  veij  attractive 
human  interest — and  in  this  much  be- 
yond the  clear,  cold  spirituality  of  the 
kler  fancy. 

We  have  somewhere  met  with  an 
expression — belonging  to  some  of  our 
poets,  but  so  often  repeated  in  prose 
and  verse  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  re- 
Member  the  originator — to  the  effect 
that  trees  are  strings  of  the  forest 
harp — a  very  fine  fancjf.  We  find 
something  very  like  this  m  the  French 
poet,  Bonsard,  where  he  says : 

"  Adieu,  vieille  foret,  le  joaet  da  zephyr 
OH  j'aoeordoi  j«db  lot  languet  de  ma  Ijre." 

Jauet  must  mean  something  played  on, 
since  the  poet  tuned  his  lyre  to  the 
sound  proQuoed  by  it  *Tis  hard  for 
any  man,  at  times,  to  know  where  and 
when  his  good  things  have  been  said 
by  some  one  else.  Another  instance 
of  this  is  in  connection  with  the  popular 
song,  **  Begone,  dull  Care.*'  Who  in 
llie  world  would  go  to  look  for  the  ori- 
gin of  this  to  Anno  Domini  1413,  and 
Hie  Duke  of  Orleans  taken  prisoner  at 
Azinoour  and  writing  verses  in  his  cell, 
like  James  I.  of  Scotland  ?  The  foU 
lowing  is  part  of  the  Duke's  roundel, 
beginning  with  ahnost  the  words  of  the 
modem  song : 

**  Allez-voas  en,  ailes,  aBes 
Soaci,  soin  et  melanoholie! 
Me  cnides-Tons,  toote  ma  rie 

GK>ayenier  comme  fait  ayes  f 
Je  vouB  promet  que  vous  non  feres ; 
Biuaon  aara  snr  voas  maistrie ; 
AUes-vous  en !" 

The  likeness  is  certainly  a  curious  one. 
The  vivacious  tone  of  personal  hostility 
is  very  striking  in  both. 

Sir  John  Suckling  has  a  mttch-quoted 
couplet : 

*'  Her  face  is  like  tiis  milkj  way  in  tlie  ikv, 
A  meetuig  uf  gentle  lights  wlUioat  a  naine !" 


But  Sir  John  has  been  pilfering  from 
Lord  Yerulam.  In  Bacon's  essays, 
where  he  speaks  of  fortune  (with  as 
much  truth  as  fine  fancy),  we  find: 
'*  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky 
way  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  meeting,  or 
knot,  of  a  number  of  small  stars,  not 
seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together." 
The  writings  of  that  great  philosopher 
contain  some  of  the  best  figures  and  il- 
lustrations in  the  language,  and  the  poets 
have  at  all  times  been  busy  with  his 
fencies.  To  express  the  old  sentiment, 
that  it  is  not  philosophy  to  recur  to  the 
Deity,  he  says  that  **  final  causes,  like 
those  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  are  bar- 
ren." Again,  speaking  of  nature,  ho 
says,  **  knowledge  of  her  is  a  direct  ray 
of  light,  while  that  concerning  the  Crea- 
tor is  a  refracted  one."  Again,  to  show 
that  God  cannot  be  known  oy  any  pro- 
cess of  reason  or  science— can  only  be 
known  by  what  he  pleases  to  reveal  to 
us — ^he  makes  use  ot  the  old  mythologic 
story,  and  says,  that  the  united  strength 
of  gods  and  men,  at  one  end  of  the  chain, 
could  not  draw  Jove  down ;  but  that  he 
pulled  them  all  up  to  him  with  ease. 
These  things  exhibit  those  graceful  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  Bacon  had  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  They  may  bo 
styled  the  sublime,  or,  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  of  wit  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,* 
we  perceive,  makes  use  of  the  simile  of 
the  direct  and  refracted  light 

The  French  poet,  Beranger,  says,  the 
gods  of  Greece  were  bora  of  Cyprus 
wine: 

"HiB  eyes  in  a  cloud,  bonest  Heeiod,  once 
making 
His  grand-sonndbig  gods,  £rit  bis  vein 
niuning  dry  ^ 
So,  for  want  of  ideas,  to  an  ode  was  just 
taking, 
Wlien  a  big  yjUj  wine-skin  from  Cyprus 
came  by! 

*'  He  drinks— mounts  his  Pegasus— rapt  in 
the  nimbus 
Exhaled  from  that  neotar  so  ehiiping  aad 
fine; 
The  skin  it  was  fuU;  and  out  flowed  all 
Olympus. 
Oh,  the  gods  they  were  born  in  the  gay 
Cyprus  wine!" 

In  this  stance,  the  poet  has  a  hit  at  the 
pompous  ode-maker,  Victor  Hugo— 
against  whose  Gk>thic  tastes  this  song  is 
a  protest  The  idea  of  it  was  nearly 
expressed,  lon^  ago,  by  Broome,  the 
EujB^lish  poet— -his  liquor  bemg  a  bowl 
of  tat  Canary : 

•*This  ilrst  got  a  king, 
And  next  flie  nine  iMisesi 
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Twas  ihU  m«a«  old  poets  lo  tprigbfly  to 
•inir. 
And  fill  all  the  world  with  the  glory  and 
fame  on't; 
"niej  Helicon  caHed  H,  and  Thespian  springy, 
Bat  this  was  the  drink,  tho'  they  knew  not 
the  name  oD'tr 


Apropos  of  Hesiod ;  we  find  in  htm  an 
idea  that  Bams  reprodaosB,  with  a  dif- 
ference, in  tiie  **  Vision."  The  Greek 
feigned  that  fhe  muses  cazne  to  him  one 
night,  as  he  was  tending  his  flock,  and 
gave  him  the  gifts  of  poetry.  The  Soot 
tells  how  the  **  tight,  outlandbh  hizxie 
hraw"  came  to  prevent  hb  oath  of  ab- 
jmtition,  and  mark  him  for  her  own — 
and  for  the  Scottish  excise.  We  hare 
said  Bams  plagiarized  a  good  deal.  He 
did  so  chiefly  in  connection  witii  his  task 
of  restoring  the  old  melodies  of  his 
country.  His  **  Sir  John  Barleycorn"  is 
one  of  the  greatest  plagiarisms  we  know. 
The  origin  of  the  song  is  traced  back 
for  many  centaiies,  in  &>th  England  and 
Scotland.  The  earliest  songs  of  both 
these  ooantries  were  in  pnuse  of  drink. 
This  would  be  the  case,  naturally,  among 
a  simple  and  gross  people.  Then,  the 
earliest  makers  of  the  songs  were  clerks 
-^at  is,  monks,  or  priests  of  some 
kind,  who  loved  good  ate,  whether  they 
fasted  or  not,  and  who  would  not  dare 
say  what  ikey  thought  on  the  other 
natural  theme — the  ladies,  and  so  fbrth. 
Songs  of  the  op-see  Freeze — the  over-sea 
or  imported  Frie£eland  ale— were  all  the 
go.  The  oldest  drinking  song  is  one 
written  in  Latin,  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Walter  Mapes,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxfcyrd.  We  can  fancy  the 
gnj  fhther  ttkxDg  a  rouse  with  that 
pnnce,  in  the  style  of  the  clerk  of  Cop- 
manhurst.  The  earliest  lyric  that  has 
reached  us  in  EnffHsh,  is  called,  *' Jolly 
Good  Ale  and  Old'*;  and,  apparently,  at 
the  same  period  was  composed  the  song, 
•*  Allan  a  Mault,'*  which  has  been  the 
original  of  a  succession  of  sobgs,  with 
the  same  idea,  and  partly  i£d  same 
words,  and  bearing  the  same  name,  till, 
at  last,  this  was  changed  to  the  style  of 
"Shr  John  Barleycorn."  The  idea 
seemed  too  good  to  be  lost,  alid,  no 
doubt,  took  tiie  popular  fancies  wonder- 
fully ;  it  was,  the  mowing  and  ripening 
of  the  grain,  the  drying,  the  malting, 
the  drinking,  tiie  many  consequences, 
and  the  moraL  Before  the  time  of 
Bums,  this  song,  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 
was  well-known,  and  his  version  of  it  is 
but  a  sliffht  modification  of  the  former. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  farewell 


song  of  Bams— «o  much  admired  by 
Scott  and  Byron — 

**  Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
Wo  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted," 

was  that  of  Cicero,  when  he  told  Pom- 
pey  he  should  never  have  joined  Cadsar 
nor  have  broken  with  him.  In  his  lines 
to  Graham  of  Fintry,  Bums  says  he  is 
his  humble  servant  while  he  (Graham) 
remains  rich ;  but  should  the  latter  grow 
poor — 

**  Then,  sir,  yonr  hand,  my  friend  and  brother !" 

Curiously  enough,  the  sentiment  occurs 
— whore  you  would  not  go  to  look  for 
it — in  a  letter  of  that  intriguing  man  of 
the  world,  Bubb  Doddington. 

A  great  many  things  we  suppose  pe- 
culiar to  Europe  and  our  literary  tra- 
ditions, have  come  from  Asia,  where  the 
principle  of  romantic  knight-errantry 
had  its  rise  in  the  warfare  of  the  Deevs 
and  Peris,  and  where  Rustum  and  other 
warriors  were  the  originals  of  Arthur 
and  the  champions  of  Christendom. 
The  story  of  Beth  Gelertcame  from  In- 
dia; Sir  William  Jones  saw  it  in  a  Per- 
sian tradition.  Whittington  and  his  Cat 
is  also  an  eastern  tale.  In  some  of  the 
old  ballads  of  our  language,  we  read  how 
rose-bushes  and  briars,  growing  oat  of 
the  graves  of  lovers  buned  in  the  same 
place,  entwine  their  branches.  That 
idea,  too,  is  Asiatic.  Ferhand,  a  sculp- 
tor, worked  for  Khosfoo  Purveez,  who 
promised  to  reward  him  with  Shireen, 
one  of  his  odalisques.  But,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  told  the  artist  she  was  dead ; 
whereupon,  Ferhand  killed  himself. 
Shireen  heard  of  his  death,  and  also 
died ;  and  from  the  earth  in  which  they 
lay,  side  by  side,  a  pair  of  rose-trees 
grew  and  mingled  their  boughs.  The 
reader  will  remember  a  number  of  simi- 
lar instances,  showing  how  oosmopolite 
is  the  human  mind,  and  how  things,  ap- 
parently the  most  local,  are  foreign,  and 
from  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

When  the  Rejected  Addresses  of  the 
brothers.  Smith,  came  out,  they  were 
considered  a  novelty.  Bat  the  idea 
was  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to 
have  first  thought  of  everything.  With* 
out  going  back  to  tiiese,  however,  we 
find  PhiUips,  in  his  Splendid  Shillingt 
imitating,  feebly,  the  Uxis  of  Milton, 
Colman  burlesquing  the  solemn  style 
of  Gray,  in  the  odes  to  Obscurity  and 
Oblivion,  and  Isaac  Browne,  in  his 
Paper  of  Tobacco,  copying  the  manner 
of  lis  cotemporaries.    As  regards  the 
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olassio  metres,  they  were  lone  ago  in- 
troduoed  in  English,  by  Stanyhurst,  of 
whose  stjle  Butler  sajs : — 

"  TwM  Enj^^liflh  oat  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
Like  foitian  heretofore  on  aatin"— 

a  tremeDdotis,  contorted  style,  in  which 
Uie  sound  and  the  sense  are  jombled 
together  in  an  amazing  manner.  Can- 
ning's short  ode,  the  Knife  Grinder, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  attempts  in 
this  line.  But  he  was  preceded  by  a 
son  of  Allan  Bamsay,  who,  about  1740, 
translated  Horace's  Integer  ViUt^  the 
last  stanza  of  which  runs  thus : — 

**  Place  me  where  tea  ^jowi,  or  looty  negroes 
8heep-gat>  round  tie  them,   lest  the  sun 

should  fry  them, 
Still,  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so 
pretty, 

I  will  adore  her." 

A  light,  humorous  style  of  thought, 
apparently,  best  suits  the  fashion ;  out 
certainly  Longfellow,  using  the  classic 
measure  in  a  pathetic  poem,  has  over- 
come its  strangeness,  and  given  it  a 
grace  and  meloc^  of  which  it  was  not 
considered  capable. 

Those  lines  of  the  sombre  moral- 
ist, 

"Earth's  proudest  volume  ends  In,  here  he 
liet; 
And  duet  to  duet  oonoludes  her  noblest 
song," 

seem  to  have  been  su^;ested  by  a 
paragraph  of  Sir  Walter  Kdeigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World :  «^  0,  eloquent,  just, 
and  mighty  death !  •  •  •  Thou 
hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and 
ambition  of  men,  and  covered  all  men 
with  these  two  narrow  words,  Hie 
jaeeL'' 

The  reader  will  remember  a  hundred 
other  instances  in  which  our  best  books 
of  poetry  and  imagination  show  them- 
selves indebted  to  preceding  works,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  boast  of  originality 
among  the  moderns.  Some  of  our  hone 
mote  and  best  things  come  from  Gate's 
time,  and  Pericles  and  Cicero  have  been 
merry  over  many  of  our  jokes.  Madame 
Du  Barry  said,  **  After  us  the  deluge !" 
But  that  grim  old  fiddler,  Nero,  said 
the  same, — *<  When  I  am  ^ne,  let  the 
cataclysm   come!" — meaning   a  fire- 


deluge,  with  wlnoh  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians were,  even  thus  early,  willing  to 
frighten  the  pa^^s.  Lady  Morgan 
used  to  say  dancmg  was  the  poetry  of 
motion.  But  no  less  a  man  uian  Plu- 
tarch is  apj>arently  the  father  of  her 
ladyship's  idea;  for  he  says  poetry  is 
articulate  dancing,  Montaigne  says, 
''  With  the  Ghibellines  I  was  a  Guelph, 
with  the  Guelphs  a  Ghibelline."  Pope 
imitates  this : — 

*'  In  moderation  plaoEng  all  my  glory, 

.  The  tones  call  me  whig,  and  wfaigs  a  toxy." 

*'  He  stands  as  straight  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  the  spit,"  is  an  Attic  ioke, 
and  comes  from  the  best  days  of  Athens. 
It  was  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  we  believe, 
who  said  Danial  Webster  was  a  steam- 
engine  in  breeches.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  say  such  a  thing,  when  some  one 
had  previousl;^  called  Madame  de  Stafil 
^*  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats,"  a  far  neater 
kind  of  moL 

A  consideration  of  these  facts,  show- 
ing that  most  of  our  best  works  are 
noiost  indebted  to  plagiaries  and  imita- 
tions, leads  us  to  repeat  our  opinion — 
that  originality  is  not  rigorously  neces- 
sary in  our  books  of  poetry  and  imajnna- 
tion.  Poetry  can  produce  its  Siest 
effiscts  with  what  is  simplest  and  most 
commonly  recognised  m  the  world. 
Similarity  need  not  be  monotony.  Hu- 
man faces  in  any  country  have  a  cer- 
tain generic  likeness  one  to  another. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  differences 
they  present  are  as  numer6us  as  the 
likenesses,  and  suffice  for  all  purposes 
of  the  widest  variety.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  ideas  of  men's  minds,  which 
may  be  reproduced  and-  reuttered  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  still  continue  to 
furnish  all  the  vitalities  and  graces  of 
humorous  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
world,  after  idl,  satisfies  its  love  of 
novelty  with  very  little,  and  most  of 
what  we  are  apt  to  call  new  has  been 
shared  by  the  minds  of  b^-fi;one  genera- 
tions. The  intellect  is  stUl,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  orbit  veleribus  notus,  Pas- 
cal says,  **Let  no  one  say  that  I  have 
said  nothing  new,  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter  is  new;"  and  mother  nature 
seems  to  say  the  same  thing ;  both  ex- 
cellent authorities  in  their  way. 
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THE  GENIUS  OP   AMERICA. 

A  BROADWAY  LTBIO. 

ISvffgaUd  hjf  a  ieter^Hon  nf  Mr.  Stont^a  ttatue  of  "AmericaJ^ 

I. 

DABIN6  Sculptor,  would  thy  hand 
Shape  the  genius  of  the  land  ? 
From  our  oountry's  marhle  hew 
Something  plainly,  proudly  true ; 
Such  as  on  my  rererie  meets 
In  the  loud  and  peopled  streets. 
Where  blue  ocean,  wandering  in. 
Adds  his  murmur  to  the  din. 
And,  his  strong  heart  gentlier  beating, 
Bows  the  surge  in  kindred  greeting; 
Where,  from  many  a  distant  soil — 
Brain  of  hope,  and  thews  of  toil — 
Men  of  races  long  divided, 
Meet  like  brethren,  freedom-guided. 
And  life's  pulses  quioldiest  pUy 
Round  me  m  the  sounding  way, 
As  I  hear,  mid  rush  and  hum. 
Soldier's  tramp  and  soldier's  drum, 
Till  the  noise  of  common  things 
To  my  inward  hearing  sings ; 
And  the  street-dream,  by  some  charm, 
Floats  a  semblance  and  a  form, 
O'er  the  concourse  gleaming — so 
From  the  mists  and  vapors  grow 
Glorious  cloudland  and  the  bow  I 

II. 

Sculptor  of  the  darinc  hand  I 

Shape  the  genius  of  the  land ; 

Shape  him  rough,  and  bold,  and  keen, 

Stalwart  mould  and  dauntless  mien ; 

As  when  youth,  his  course  just  ended. 

Is  with  mightier  manhood  blended ; 

Show  him,  like  one  spirit-stirred, 

With  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 

And  his  vision  forward  glancing. 

And  his  firm  step  half  advancing ; 

And  upon  his  form  and  brow, 

With  thy  hand's  best  cunning,  show. 

Show  the  signature  and  trace 

Of  each  old  ancestral  race, 

Whence  the  living,  centering  forces 

Mingle  from  a  hundred  sources ; 

As  the  rills  their  tributes  blending. 

Swell  the  conquering  river  trending. 

Thus  the  spirit  let  us  see 

Of  the  pontine  ancestry.* 

Bearing  venturous,  thwart  the  brine, 

England's  name  and  Alfred's  line, 

— — ■ ^ 

*  The  stiips  of  the  nether  landi  and  river  allavions  aloog^  the  North  8ea,  whence  eame  the 
tribes  of  the  H^starcfay;  thowing  that  the  Yankees  and  Kniokerbockers  are  blood  relations, 
■fior  aU.  The  FreiBelaaders  ana  others  msdo  a  confederacy,  the  better  to  enjoy  Uberty->-ana 
sa  eacellent  fishery— not  nnlike  some  of  their  later  kindred.  Bat,  in  the  eleventh  oentorv, 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  set  his  faoe  against  them,  declared  they  had  among  them  sorcerers,  wixards, 
ana  others  possessed  of  strange  ^  notions" — as  positive  in  this  as  Cotton  Madier  was  in  another 
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Or,  at  home,  by  moond  end  see, 
Warring  *gaioBt  a  priest's  decree, 
'Gainst  the  Rhineland  titter's  doom 
Round  the  oak  of  Upstalboom ; 
And  that  Cymric  blood  of  old. 
Like  the  torrent,  tempest-rolled 
Thro'  the  gorge  of  Snowdon  boi]faig« 
'Gainst  the  Bomaa  ranks  reooiling ; 
And  the  ooarage,  rude  and  stark. 
Of  the  Norland  beresark, 
Restless  rider  of  the  surj^, 
England's  lord  and  Adria's  scourge, 
BrMiking  first  the  enchanted  rest 
Of  old  Ocean's  shadowy  West  ;• 
And  the  manly  port  and  free 
Of  great-hearted  Germany — 
Sire  of  many  a  mighty  strain, 
Hermann'6  brand  and  Lather's  bndn ; 
And  the  Italian  glance  of  power, 
like  Yesuvias's  pausing  hour; 
And  the  Magyar's  lofty  scope, 
And  the  Pole's  undying  hope ; 
And  the  strength  pervadin?  aU — 
Flush  of  £ir6  and  the  Gam, 
And  the  pride  of  sword  and  lyre^ 
And  the  old  chiTalrio  ire. 
Sinewy  hold  and  heart  of  fire. 

m. 

Sculptor !  thus,  with  daring  hand, 
Shape  the  Genius  of  the  Land ; 
Shape  him,  tho'  iu  youth  unworn. 
As  befits  the  battle-born-— 
Bom  when  war-clouds  rolled  in  thunder, 
And  the  ground  grew  red  thereunder ; 
Victory-nursed  and  fire -baptized, 
Show  his  aspect  cicatrized, 
Darkened,  graceful,  with  the  scars 
Won  in  three  victorious  wars ; 
These  delineate  if  thou  canst. 
So  from  look  and  gesture  glanced. 
With  a  spell  so  true,  that  we, 
As  we  gaze,  shall  seem  to  see 
All  the  historic  epopee : — 
Lexington — the  startled  farms, 
And  the  first  grand  cry,  To  arms  \ 
And  ten  thousand  bells  a-tolling. 
And  the  deeper  war-storm  rolling ; 
Hudson  calling  thro'  the  air 
To  the  answering  Delaware, 
O'er  the  strife  conflictiDg  sorest 
'Twixt  the  rivers  and  the  forest. 
And  the  horizon  lowering  black 
Round  the  valley  bivouac, 

age,  respecting  the  descendants  of  these  heretics — and  excommnnioated  them ;  whereupon  the 
kni^ti  and  palatines  of  the  Rhine  and  Flanders  made  a  crusade  against  theSS)  and  destroyed 
theu*  simple  witttnagemote^  which  used  to  be  held  under  a  large  oak  at  Upstalboom.  So  tam 
was  an  end  of  the  infimt  Union ;  the  fisherman's  league  went  to  sleep,  till  the  *^  beggars/'  after 
the  lapse  of  centariea,  **took  up  the  game;"  concerning  which,  read  in  Hr.  Motley's  book. 

*  Leif  Kriocssoo,  the  Norman  (Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Ked),  was,  m  the  tenth  oeatary,  ttie  first 
aottMntic  discoverer  of  this  oeotineot 
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And  the  oahot  heroic  Will, 
Suffering,  hoping,  steadfast  itill 
By  the  wintry  watch-fire  chill ; 
And  the  immortal  moming-hreak 
0*er  the  hosts  of  Chesapeake, 
And  the  tyruit's  falchion  shirered 
On  the  ezttlting  soil  deliyored  | 
Then  the  gallant  later  story 
Of  Lake  Erie's  wayea  of  gtory 
And  the  fields  of  Ocean  gory ; 
And  that  rampire  red-renowned— 
Mississippi's  snlphory  mound ; 
And  the  triumphs  freqnent  flushing 
By  the  Bio  Qrande  rushing ; 
And  the  banners  borne  elato 
Through  the  Cordillera  gate. 
And  the  crest  of  Mexico 
Shorn  upon  her  high  plateau. 
And  her  Alameda  ringing 
To  the  conqueror's  bugle  singing. 

IV. 

Thus,  in  lineament  and  limb, 
Daring  sculptor,  fashion  him  : 
Blend  with  memory  in  his  gaze, 
The  prophecies  of  coming  days. 
As  of  one^  whose  spirit  sees 
All  his  mightier  destinies ; 
Sees  around,  on  his  intent. 
Looks  in  heat  and  anger  bent 
Of  the  tyrants  towering  firmer 
O'er  the  millions'  helpless  murmur* 
And  with  cold  and  crushing  science 
Weaving  broad  their  fell  alliance— 
Ever  winning  power  and  ffrowing. 
Ever  narrowmff,  oyerflowmg 
Freedom's  footholds  almost  drowned 
On  that  sad,  ancestral  ground — 
While  his  action  seems  returning 
All  the  spirit  of  their  scorning, 
And  accepting  stem  the  gage 
Of  the  war  they  mean  to  wage, 
Resolute  that  medom's  brand 
In  his  peremptory  hand. 
Following  bold  no  law  but  hers 
Midst  the  haughtiest  challengers, 
Shall  as  fiercely  blaze  as  those 
Hound  the  sceptres  of  her  foes. 
Till  the  genii,  Mi^t  and  Right 
Move,  the  marshfus  of  her  fight) 
Pleading,  'jB^aiost  the  despots'  clan, 
£yer  beat  m  battle's  van. 
All  the  cause  of  suffering  man ! 

V. 
Sculptor,  perfect  from  thy  hand. 
Raise  the  Genius  of  the  Land ; 
Life-like,  o'er  his  pedestal. 
Let  him  front  the  gaze  of  all, 
Tai  they  hail  him— half  in  trance- 
Thrilling  sudden  to  the  glance — 
With  the  shout : — ^Advance  I    Advance ! 
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BETSEY   CLARK. 


IN  OLD  8T0RT. 


I  WOKE  suddenly  ont  of  a  oalm  dream, 
and,  lifting  my  head  from  the  pillow 
to  see  what  aroosed  me,  I  peroeived  the 
eastern  window  of  my  room  nncnrtained 
and  tiirown  wide,  and  the  beautiful  head 
of  my  cousin  Eunice  leaning  out  of  it ; 
her  tangled  brown  curls  just  veiling  the 
exquisite  profile  that  was  cat  like  a  cameo 
upon  the  red  morning  sky,  and  one  deli- 
cate hand  raised  toward  her  face  as  if 
she  listened  dl  over.  I  looked  on  in 
silence — the  picture  was  too  pretty  to 
disturb — ^when  suddenly  there  smote 
upon  my  ear  that  most  solemn,  tranouil, 
and  unearthly  of  all  sounds,  the  toll  of 
a  church  bell.  **  Two,"  said  Eunice,  in 
a  half  whisper;  then  there  was  a  long 
pause,  and  the  *^  ring^g  the  age**  be- 
gan. 

Two  told  us  a  woman  had  died  while 
we  slept,  and  now  the  slow^  strokes 
counted  her  years,  few  and  evil,  but  at 
last  over.  The  morning  was  perfect ; 
one  speck  of  glittering  cloud  floated 
above  the  unrisen  sun*s  gate,  on  the 
summit  of  a  low  hilly  ranee ;  the  ghostly 
moon  hung,  dreamuke,  m  mid-air,  and 
utter  nlence  pervaded  all  nature,  while 
a  faint  scent,  stealing  from  the  profuse 
white  clusters  that  drooped  on  every 
bough  of  the  old  locust  without  my  win- 
dow, came  in  like  the  languid  beating 
of  a  sinking  pulse,  with  each  new  vibra- 
tion of  the  Dell. 

The  knell  went  on — sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen!  the  shadow  lightened 
on  Eanice*s  face ;  life  was  sweet  to  her ; 
she  did  not  like  to  hear  another's  eai'ly 
doom.  Ten  more  strokes,  and  I,  too, 
drew  a  long  sigh  :  we  may  think  life  is 
hateful,  but  death  is  an  untried  terror; 
even  faith  grapples  with  it  unwillingly. 
Still  the  knell  went  on,  on,  to  fifty-eight, 
and  ceased ;  in  another  moment  the  sun 
sprung  from  the  hills,  a  low  wind  sighed 
through  the  shivering  locust  boughs,  and 
Eunice,  turning  from  the  window  with  a 
relieved  face,  said  softly : 

"  Who  could  it  have  been.  Aura  ?" 

'* I  can  tell  you,'*  said  I ;  ''it  is  Bet- 
sey Clark,  that  *old  maid  forlorn/  as 
you  always  used  to  call  her.'* 

"  What !  the  dear,  dried  up  old  thing, 
with  a  poke  bonnet,  who  sat  in  the  free 
slip,  and  sung  Mear  with  such  a  cracked 
voice?" 


"  The  very  same.  Mother  watched 
with  her  night  before  last,  and  I  saw 
her  yesterday  morning ;  but  I  did  not 
think  she  would  die  for  some  days 
yet" 

**  I  am  glad  it  is  not  anybody  else,'' 
said  Eunice,  after  a  moment's  pause  of 
thought ;  *'  for  it  must  have  been  easier 
for  her  to  leave  such  a  stupid,  hum- 
drum life,  than  if  she  had  ever  had  any 
romance.  Poor  thing !  how  could  she 
bear  such  monotony  ?'* 

**  Never  say  that  of  any  one,  Una : 
no  one  lives  such  a  life.  Betsey  Clark 
did  have  a  romance  as  thrilling  as  a 
novelist  could  wish.  I  have  always  been 
a  great  favorite  of  hers ;  and  knowing 
from  mother,  who  had  been  her  fast 
friend  for  years,  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
history,  I  asked  her  one  day,  when 
she  was  sewing  up  in  my  room,  to  tell 
me  about  her  life.  The  poor  thing  re- 
laxed her  prim  mouth  into  a  quivering 
smile,  wiped  her  spectacles,  and  givine 
a  little  dry  cough,  said,  *She  would 
some  time.* " 

**  Provoking !  and  now  she's  dead.*' 

"You  don't  appreciate  her,  Eunice. 
Betsey  Clark  never  made  the  slightest 
promise  without  religiously  keeping  it. 
Yesterday,  as  I  was  sitting  by  her  bed 
fanning  her,  she  told  me  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  what  she  said  that  day, 
but  that  it  was  always  hard  for  her  to 
talk  about  her  life ;  so  when  she  broke 
her  left  wrist,  soon  after  this  lon^  de- 
cline, that  has,  at  length,  ended  her  days, 
set  in,  she  remembered  what  I  asked, 
and  spent  a  great  many  hours  writing 
out  all  she  oould  recollect  I  said  1 
was  afraid  she  had  tired  herself ;  but  I 
was  very  glad  she  had  been  so  good ; 
and  she  answered : 

"  *  You  needn't  ha'  been  afraid  of  that, 
Aury.  I  was  glad  enough  to  have 
something  to  keep  me  busy  them  long, 
tedious  days.  I  haven't  got  jlst  such 
paper  as  I'd  have  liked ;  but  old  Squire 
Williams  giv  me  a  lot  of  his  lawyer 
paper  a  while  ago,  and  I  thought  it 
shouldn'd  be  wasted,  so  I  writ  upon 
that  I  hope  you  will  be  suited,  tiiougfa 
it's  a  kinder  sorrowful  story  for  a  young 
woman  to  hear :  but  it's  all  over  now, 
and  I'm  Going  to  a  very  restful  place, 
where  I  snan't  know  no  more  trouble.' 
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**  '•  And  win  you  see  all  your  fnende 
theretMiss  BeUey  ?'  said  I,  full  of  com- 
paasion  for  the  poor,  lonely  creature, 
loraaken  of  man  in  death  as  in  life. 

**  *  I  don't  know  about  that,  Anry.  I 
can't  feel  my  way  certain.  I  shall 
know  the  Lord  JesttSf  and  he  has  been 
a  sore  friend,  the  best  of  all.  I  don't 
care  ao  much  about  the  rest ;  my  people 
aU  died  when  I  was  little,  and  I  expect 
Stephen  will  be  changed  considerable.' 

**  She  gave  a  lons^  sigh,  and  turned  her 
head  feebly  towara  the  window,  looked 
wistfully  at  the  moniing  glories  that 
damberod  oyer  it  from  the  box  within, 
where  she  had  planted  and  tended  them, 
and  were  now  all  open  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine. I  picked  a  handful  of  aerial 
blosaoms,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed; 
for  an  instant  her  dull  eyes  brightened 
with  pleasure ;  but  when  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  frail  splendor  drooped  in  her 
feyerish  touch,  a  slow  tear  trickled  from 
each  wrinkled  lid,  and  I  heard  her  whis- 
per these  two  lines — 

**  *  There  eyerlasting  Bpring  abides, 
And  neyer-withering  flowen-' 

•«  *  Shall  I  sing  it  to  you.  Miss  Bet- 
sey?' said  I. 

'* '  Yes,  do ;  it'll  make  the  time  seem 
short' 

*'  So  I  sang  all  the  hymn,  aud  then  gave 
my  place  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and,  bidding 
good-by,  left  the  little  house  with  a  roU 
of  yellow  and  time- stained  papers  in  my 
hand,  apparently  worthy  to  contain  a 
more  antiquated  legend  than  the  closed 
trials  of  Betsey  Clark.  I  found  you  at 
home,  Una,  so  I  did  not  go  oyer  again, 
and  now  she  is  dead.  .After  breakfast 
we  win  read  the  papers  toother." 

So  by  that  same  east  wmdow,  we  sat 
down  a  few  hours  after  our  conyersa- 
tion,  and,  with  Eunice's  soft  crimson 
cheek  against  mine,  read  the  following 
story.  There  was  no  title ;  the  quaint* 
CFsmped  writing  began  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  more  than  once  I  had  to  inter- 
pret to  Una  the  misspelt  words  that  do- 
med mles  of  eyery  nature. 

**Deab  Young  Fbiend  Aury,— I 
told  yon  one  day  I  would  tell  you  all 
shout  myself  some  time ;  and  when  I'd 
said  it  I  was  sort  of  sorry,  because  I 
bethought  myself  that 't wasn't  eyer  best 
to  be  making  young  folks  sorrowful  be- 
fore their  tune,  seeing  their  time  will 
come  sooner  or  later;  and,  besides,  I 
don't  eyer  like  to  talk  about  old  times 
very  much;  for  though   I  am,  so  to 


speak,  adyanced  in  yean,  I  haye  got 
natural  feelings,  and  tiiey  will  rise  and 
rule  oyermuch,  when  they  get  a  chance. 
Howeyer,  it  has  leased  Proyidence  to 
lay  me  up  with  a  broken  wiist,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  leading 
toward  this  work,  so  I  cannot  object; 
beside,  I  haye  promised,  and  promise- 
breaking  is  a  sin,  as  well  as  a  great  eyil 
— so  here  is  to  begin. 

^*  I  do  not  remember  my  father  at  all, 
nor  much  about  my  mother,  except  that 
she  was  a  widow-woman  and  yery 
weakly.  She  was  all  the  time  drinkinff 
herb  tea  out  of  a  brown  tea-pot,  and 
knitting ;  I  remember  when  tiie  school- 
ma'am  sent  me  home  to  tell  her  that  I 
was  the  poorest  speller  in  school,  she 
took  on  a  good  while  about  it,  for  she 
had  always  expected  I  should  keep 
school  for  a  liyinff,  and  she  knew  I 
couldn't  do  that  if  I  was  a  poor  speller. 
So  she  said  to  me  as  I  was  a  setting  by 
the  chimney,  real  down  to  think  how 
bad  she  felt: — *  Betsey,'  says  she, 
*mark  my  words!  you'll  haye  to  get 
TOUT  bread  and  salt  when  I'm  gone, 
by  sowing,  and  that's  a  laborsome  way 
to  get  one's  livin' ;  oh  deary  me !' 

'*  So  she  rodsed  and  cried  awhile,  till 
I  went  out  to  milk  the  cow.  Not  long 
after  she  took  sick,  and  was  sick  a  long 
spell,  and  when  I  was  just  'leyen  years 
old  she  died ;  and  she  hadn't  nothing  to 
leaye  behind  her,  but  some  old  clothes, 
and  this  house  where  I  liye  now.  I 
didn*t  lay  mother's  dyin^  to  heart  so 
much  as  a  more  feeling  child  might  haye 
done,  for  I  was  always  to  scImoI  day- 
times, and  hard  to  work  nights,  to 
catch  up  with  the  chores.  She  was  so 
sickly  she  couldn't  do  nothmg  like 
work.  Howeyer,  when  the  select*men 
bound  me  out  to  Deacon  Perkins  after 
mother's  funeral,  I  did  ieel  real  bad  ; 
it  was  a  good  deal  to  haye  a  home  tc 
go  to.  And  now  I  hadn't  got  any,  for 
they  rented  my  house. 

*^  Howeyer,  when  father  and  mother 
forsakes  the  Lord  taketh  up,  and  Miss 
Perkins  was  as  cleyer  to  me,  as  if  I'd 
been  her  own. 

"  I  went  to  school  regularly,  and  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  kind  friends,  and 
when  all  the  Academy  boys  pestered 
us  girls  in  the  street,  Stephen  Perkins 
always  stood  up  for  me,  and  gaye  them 
a  real  tiiumping  if  they  darst  to  snow- 
ball me,  or  put  thistles  in  my  dinner- 
basket.  Stephen  Perkins  was  a  yery 
likely  boy  then ;  I  can't  say  he  was  to 
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oali  Iiaadsome*  b«t  he  hod  sooh  a  ooaz- 
ing  look  oat  of  his  eyes,  «nd  white 
teeth*  such  pvetty  soft  hair,  and  saefa  a 
way  with  him«  eyerybody  liked  him, 
and  that  was  the  same  as  heinf  hand- 
some. I  don't  say  but  that  I  liked  him 
too,  bat  it  was  kincUy  that  I  should,  for 
he  was  the  nearest  to  a  brother  to  me 
that  ever  I  had.  I  used  to  save  him 
oat  the  bi&igest  dough-nuts  when  I  fried 
a  pan-fall,  and  set  by  his  supper  to 
keep  warm,  when  he  staid  oat  skating, 
80  he  shouldn't  have  to  eat  cold  TictuaXB 
when  he  was  oold  himself,  and  I  knit 
his  stockings  always ;  bat  we  was  both 
ohiidren,  and  his  folks  sent  him  off  to 
Indianny  to  his  onole,  as  soon  as  he 
was  sixteen,  and  his  sister  Sary,  Miss 
Keoyon,  that  was,  she  come  home  to 
liye,  6he*d  been  oat  to  Indianny. .  She 
was  handsome,  as  fiur  as  milk,  with  red 
cheeks,  and  great  black  eyes,  and  light 
heir,  but  somehow  I  never  liked  her 
looks  either;  her  eyes  was  dreadful 
stary,  and  she  was  jest  as  proud  and 
oold  as  a  snow-figger  the  boys  made  in 
our  yard.  But  she  cUdn't  stay  to  home 
long.  Lather  Kenyon  took  her,  and  I 
was  glad  to  fix  off  for  the  weddin*,  for 
she  wasn't  what  I  oali  real  clever. 

•*  However,  the  spring  before  I  was 
twenty*  Deacon  Peikins,  he  took  a 
fever,  and  died  ri^toff,  before  Stephen 
could  be  sent  for.  I  was  sorry  enough 
then,  for  the  Deacon  was  like  a  father 
to  me,  and  I  most  cried  my  eyes  out; 
and  he  wasn't  more'n  oold,  before  Miss 
Perkins  she  took  siok  too :  but  she  was 
nek  a  long  spell,  somebody  had  to  wait 
on  her  day  and  night.  I  set  up  nights 
till  I  coaldn't  stand  it,  and  then  I  took 
her  days.  Sary  Kenyon  was  clear 
worn  out  too,  and  it  seemed  as  thoagh 
we  should  give  up,  for  she  had  a  catch- 
ing fever  Uie  doctor  said,  and  nobody 
would  come  to  help  as  for  love  nor 
money,  except  black  Cudjo  and  his 
wife,  who  were  there  for  kitchen  help, 
when  Miss  Perkins  was  took.  After 
a  while  the  old  lady  began  to  sink,  and 
then  she  went  down  so  fast,  we  was 
forced  to  think  Stephen  would  never 
get  to  see  her ;  and  no  more  did  he,  for 
she  had  been  buried  two  days,  and 
Sary  Kenyon  was  gone  home  to  Pon- 
toosac,  and  Chloe  was  helpin'  me  to 
dean  house,  when  Stephen  walked 
straight  into  the  shed  door  one  day,  and 
lookuig  me  in  the  face,  as  white  as  any 
sheet,  just  said,  '  Oh  Betsey !'  and 
set  down;   I  declare,   I  didn*t  know 


what  to  say,  bat  Providence  opens  oar 
month  sometimes,  and  I  foreot  ail 
about  being  a  woman  grown,  I  only 
remembered  Stephen  was  a  kind  boy, 
and  all  the  old  times,  so  I  set  down  by 
him  on  the  settle,  and  put  my  arms 
right  round  his  neck,  and  began  to  cry, 
and  that  6xed  him,  for  he  jest  pot  his 
head  on  to  mine  and  cried  too ;  we 
couldn't  help  it,  and  we  was  both  better 
when  it  was  done.  So  then  I  wiped 
my  eyes,  and  got  him  to  lay  down  right 
there,  by  the  fire,  while  I  hung  on  the 
kettle,  and  made  him  some  tea,  he 
looked  so  white ;  and  when  he'd  had  a 
bit  to  eat  he  felt  stronger,  eo  after  the 
chores  were  done,  Chloe  made  a  fire  in 
the  keepin'-room,  and  he  and  I  sat  in 
there  and  talked  it  all  over.  Next  day, 
Sary  come,  and  they  overiiauled  the 
Deacon's  papers;  but  there  wasn't 
nothing  to  find,  he'd  been  and  mort- 
gaged the  farm  so  deep  to  get  the 
means  of  livin',  that  it  had  to  be  s(^d, 
and  there  wasn't  more'n  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece  for  Stephen  and  Sary. 
We  had  a  long  talk  when  all  tiiis  was 
settled.  Stephen  said  he  had  made  np 
his  mind  to  be  a  preacher^  he  had  ex- 
perienced religion  to  Ihe  West,  and 
been  to  a  preparin'  school,  and  he  cal- 
culated the  money  he'd  got,  and  the 
work  he  could  do  vacations,  would  take 
him  through  College,  and  he'd  trnst  to 
Providence  to  get  through  the  Semina- 
ry afterwards.  I  was  glad  beyond 
speakin*  to  hear  this,  for  I  knew  he 
was  well  off,  and  I  could  feel  for  him, 
because  I'd  been  a  church  member  go^ 
ing  on  three  years,  and  I  knew,  too, 
how  his  old  father  had  prayed  for  him, 
but  I  did  wish  he  had  wrote  and  told  as 
about  it, — ^people  are  so  queer  about 
considering  their  own  folks,  it  seems  as 
if  'twas  like  most  anything  we  see  all 
the  time,  we  don't  remember  it's  worth 
seeing.  Sary  said  she  was  put  out  to 
think  there  wasn't  more  money,  but  she 
didn't  care  mach ;  she  should  stay  at 
Pontoosuc  always,  and  Luther  had  a 
good  bustoess ,  so  then  she  turned  ronnd 
square  to  me,  and  asked  what  I  meant 
to  do.  Now  it  would  have  been  kindly 
in  her  to  have  ofered  me  a  stopping 
place  with  her,  till  I  could  settle  my 
plans,  but  she  didn't  think  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose. I  know  Stephen  whispered 
something  to  her,  and  she  turned  as 
red  as  a  turkey,  and  said  out  loud,  *  It 
isn't  convenient.'  So  I  mustered  np 
my  pride,  and  said  my  plans  were  not 
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qvlte  settled,  bat  I'cl  let  tiiem  know  in 
me  nomiiig ;  it  was  nigh  snpper  time 
then»  and  as  soon  as  we  had  done,  and 
I  had  cleared  np,  I  ran  out  of  the  shed 
with  my  son-bonnet  in  mj  hand,  and 
went  straight  down  by  the  green  to  my 
old  hoQse,  which  was  rented  to  a  very 
clever  widow  woman,  Mrs.  Marsh  by 
name.  I  knew  that  one  of  her  girk 
was  g(nn*  away  to  Lowell,  and  her 
oldest  son  was  shipped  off  for  a  whal- 
ing voyage  the  week  before,  so  she 
most  have  some  spare  room :  and  after 
we'd  talked  awhile  abont  other  things, 
we  had  a  spell  aboat  that,  and  she  con- 
eloded  to  let  me  have  a  bed-room  that 
was  off  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
little  back  shed  that  was  next  to  it,  for 
ray  kitchen.  I  could  allow  it  in  the  rent, 
and  so  be  sure  of  a  home  and  a  place 
to  myself,  wfiere  I  needn't  to  cook  any 
more  than  I  wanted.  I  had  settled  all 
this*  and  got  to  the  front  gate,  when  I 
saw  Stepten  there,  waitin'  for  me,  with 
a  bunch  of  hanging  yellow-bells,  and 
bkx>d-KM>t  blows,  as  white  as  little 
cms;  he'd  been  to  the  Folly  woods 
aner  'em  for  me  I  know,  and  he'd  come 
to  see  if  I  got  safe  home.  Dear  me  ! 
people  are  curious  in  this  world;  I 
coQid  ha'  stood  a  real  good  scolding 
firom  anybody  that  night  and  never 
winked,  hot  that  little  kind  way  of 
Stephen's  was  too  mnch.  I  cried  and 
cried,  but  I  hoped  he  didn't  see  me,  for 
I  kept  qoite  still,  and  he  knew  I  never 
wns  a  talker,  bnt  somehow  he  alwavs 
knew  what  I  was  doin^,  even  if  he 
couldn't  see  me,  and  he  said  directly : 

**  •  Don't  cry,  Betsey !  it  wears  yon 
oot.  If  I  am  sorry  at  all  abont  father's 
wanting  for  money,  it  is  on  account 
of  yon;  we  ought  to  take  care  of  you. 
I  am  a  man,  and  bound  to  do  the  Lord's 
work.  I  shall  be  carried  through,  and 
so  wifi  yon ;  but  it's  hard  for  a  woman ; 
only  you  must  promise  me  one  thingi 
Betsey — that  you  will  send  to  me  in  any 
strait  or  trouble,  and  that  you'll  write  to 
me  every  two  months.' 

♦*  Wefi,  by  tills  time  I  wasn't  crying; 
so  I  promised  half  of  that*  and  then  we 
were  close  to  home.  In  the  morning  I 
told  Sary  Kenyon  that  I  had  taken  a 
loom,  and  meant  to  do  plain  sowing  and 
taibring,  for  I'd  learned  the  trade  two 
years  before,  thoosh  I  hadn't  worked  at 
it  bnt  Utile ;  so  she  gave  me  what  was 
mine  by  rights,  becanse  I'd  served  my 
time,  and  two  years  over,  there.  I  had 
two  beds  and  a  bedstead,  and  two  chairs, 


a  little  ronnd  taUe,  and  Miss  Perkins's 
brass  clock,  that  she  told  Sary  to  fire 
me,  before  she  died.  I  had  some  httle 
matters  of  my  own,  stored  away  in  Miss 
Marsh's  garret,  and  befora  Miss  Ken- 
yon was  back  uid  settled  in  Pontoosuc, 
I  was  fixed  for  good,  in  my  own  room, 
in  my  own  house,  as  snug  as  could  be, 
and  plenty  of  work  to  sow  on.  So  when 
Stephen  came  to  bid  me  good-by,  and 
set  down  in  the  rocking-chair,  that  I 
had  put  by  the  window,  he  looked 
pleased  enough;  and  sud  he  should 
think  about  that  little  home  of  mine, 
and  me  too,  down  to  college.  He  gave 
me  a  blue-covered  bible  when  he  went 
away,  and  looked  real  down ;  bnt  I  tried 
to  keep  up  a  smiling  face,  though  there 
was  tears  in  my  eyes  for  certain,  and  he 
saw  them;  so  he  smiled  himself,  and 
sidd  I  was  a  rainbow.  I  expect  he 
didn't  set  much  store  by  my  reed  name, 
for  he  always  called  me  Rainbow,  alter 
that. 

^*  I  got  along  weH,  that  year.  St^hen 
wrote  me  letters,  and  when  the  snmmer 
vacation  begun,  he  eome  back  to  West- 
field,  and  taught  in  the  academy,  while 
Mr.  Piatt  was  sick ;  and  then  he  came 
to  see  me  two  nights  in  every  week,  and 
we  used  to  set  on  the  step,  and  talk 
about  all  sorts  of  things,  as  young  folks 
will.  I  don't  care  now  to  think  much 
about  them  times;  they're  long  over, 
but  they  seem  near  to,  when  I  set  think- 
in',  and  everything  else  is  like  a  bad 
dream.  Wei!,  it  got  to  be  Stephen's 
last  year  in  college,  and  he  come  up  to 
Pontoosuc,  to  stay  awhile  before  com- 
mencement time,  and  so  save  his  board 
in  New  Haven,  which  Sary  wa'n't  un- 
willing to  have  him  do,  for  she  thought 
a  good  deal  of  Stephen ;  and  while  he 
was  there  'twas  natural  enough  he  should 
stray  over  to  Westfield  once  in  a  while, 
and  see  his  old  mates,  and  all  the  folks 
he'd  known  always.  I  guess  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  June  he  come  over  to  stay 
a  spell  at  Squire  Hart's,  and  help  get  in 
the  first  hayin'.  I  know  it  was  real 
warm,  and  most  everbody  had  got 
through  their  summer  work,  and  I  had 
sowed  about  all  I  calculated  to,  for  I 
customarily  stopped  sowing  in  July  and 
August — it  rested  me,  and  I  got  fixed 
up  myself.  One  night  there  was  a  full 
moon,  and  the  last  look  of  hay  bein'  got 
into  Squire  Hart's  bam  by  four  o'clock, 
Stephen  smarted  himself  up,  and  come 
for  me  to  go  a  strawberrjin'  with  him, 
to  a  place  we  both  knew,  where  the  ber* 
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lies  hong  on  later  than  most  aajwhere. 
It  was  up  the  Factory  brook  a  good 
half  a  mile,  just  after  you  come  to  the 

Cj  woods ;  you  go  through  a  pair  of 
,  to  the  northeast  of  Hart's  lot,  and 
oome  to  a  gravelly  hill,  that's  all  cover- 
ed with  strawberries.  It  was  a  clear, 
warm  day ;  the  wind  blowed  as  soft  as 
a  hymn-tune,  and  the  piney-woods 
would  ha'  been  so  still  you  could  hear 
yourself  think,  if  t  hadn't  ha'  been  for 
that  brook,  that  laughed  as  natural  as  a 
baby,  and  seemed  as  if  'twas  in  a  real 
gale,  runnin'  over  the  pebbles;  then 
'twould  ffo  all  smooth  and  pretty  for  a 
spell,  and  twist  the  lon^  grass  on  to  the 
stones  just  like  wet  hair ;  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  it  would  ^ve  a  jump  dear 
off  a  biff  rock,  and  begm  to  laugh  again. 
I  lanshed  too,  when  we  got  there; 
I  couldn't  help  it;  and  Stephen  he 
lauffhed.  But  when  we  come  into  the 
dark  woods,  and  smelt  the  spicy  leaves 
of  the  pine  trees,  and  the  great  hem- 
locks by  the  brook-edgOt  somehow  we 
grew  so  still,  it  was  better  than  laughing 
a  good  deal ;  but  it  made  me  feel  kind 
of  shy,  and  I  didn^t  go  along  by  Ste- 
phen. I  made  pretense  of  wanting  some 
young  wintergreens,  and  he  didn't  seem 
very  gUb  to  talk;  so  we  went  along 
separate,  till  we  come  out  into  the  sun- 
shme;  and  when  Stephen  went  to  let 
down  the  bars,  I  see  a  lot  of  wild  roses, 
and  I  wanted  some ;  but  he  said  no,  I 
should  wait  till  we  went  home,  because 
they'd  wither.  So  we  set  to  work,  and 
the  berries  bein'  real  thick  and  sweet, 
we  had  our  pails  full  pretty  quick,  and 
we  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  gravelly 
hill,  to  see  the  sun  set;  and  just  as  it 
went  down,  up  come  the  moon  in  the 
East,  as  round  as  a  trencher,  and  all 
red ;  it  came  up  so  slow  and  peaceful, 
it  made  me  feel  solemn,  and  I  went  to 

fo  back  without  looking  for  Stephen ; 
ut  I  hadn't  got  but  a  short  piece  into 
the  woods,  before  I  felt  a  soft  little 
touch  on  my  cheek,  and  I  looked  round, 
and  he  was  holdin'  the  wild  roses  up  to 
me. 

'•  *  Betsey,'  says  he,  *  I  guess  you're 
tired ;  what  if  we  should  set  down  on 
that  rock  till  the  moon  gets  overhead 
a  little,  so  we  can  see  to  go  home.' 

**  So  we  set  down ;  and  after  Stephen 
had  skittered  ever  so  many  stones  across 
the  river,  and  shifted  about  onto  every 
inch  of  the  rock,  he  sud — ^well,  I  guess 
it  a'n't  best  to  tell  just  what  he  and  I 
did  say,  for  there's  some  things  that 


ought  to  be  kept  dumb ;  they're  jnst 
like  chickens  in  the  shell — ^if  you  let  the 
air  and  daylight  in  on  to  'em,  they're 
spoiled.  It*s  inst  as  reasonable  to  say 
no  more  than  that  we'd  as  good  as  prom- 
ised to  get  married  some  cuy,  and  I  was 
pretty  near  set  up  for  this  world  when  I 
went  home  a  holdin'  on  to  Stephen's 
arm,  and  one  little  rose  stickin'  nsht  in 
my  handkerchief  pin,  that  he'd  put 
there.  I'd  picked  all  the  rest  to  pieces, 
and  thrown  them  into  the  brook,  vihaUi 
he  was  talkin'.  Some  folks,  I  suppose, 
would  think  I  was  over-pleased ;  but  I 
don't  know  as  it  was  strance.  I'd  al- 
ways been  kind  of  afraid  of  livin'  with 
nobody  to  help  me,  though  I'd  always 
calculated  on  a  kind  of  lonesome  life ; 
but  bein'  young  and  sprightly,  it  come 
kinder  hard  to  give  in  to  it ;  and  I've 
thought  since,  perhaps  thinffs  was  as 
good  as  they  was;  for  if  I'd  lived  aU 
those  years  that  I  thought  I  was  goin' 
to  marry  Stephen  Perkins  without  any- 
thing to  help  me,  I  should  have  been 
dreadful  pinched  in  my  mind,  and 
couldn't  have  felt  for  other  folks  so 
easy  as  I  can  now.  I  don't  know  as  I 
speak  what  I  mean,  but  I  meant  to  say 
I  should  always  be  glad  I  had  those 
happy  years,  because  they  were  a  kind 
of  sweeteninff  to  this  worid,  that  is  evil 
at  the  best  of  it  Any  way,  it  was  ail 
right,  because  the  Lord  did  it,  and  he 
can't  do  wrong.  I've  lived  on  the 
strength  of  that  a  long  time ;  and  I  was 
happy  that  night  Stephen  and  I  set 
on  the  door-step  till  I  heerd  Miss 
Marsh  shut  her  bed-room  window  to 
with  a  slam,  and  then  I  knew  'twas 
time  for  me  to  be  in  doors ;  so  he  made 
his  manners  for  good-night,  and  went 
off,  and  I  went  to  bed ;  but  I  didn't  lie 
awake,  for  all  I  was  so  pleased ;  some- 
how, it  kind  of  rocked  me  to  sleep. 

**  You  see  I  was'nt  so  homely  m  the 
face  in  them  days  as  I  am  now.  I  had 
a  fresh  l(K>k,  and  a  kind  of  shining 
countenance,  Stephen  used  to  call  it^  I 
^uess  it  never  shone  when  he  wa'n't  in 
Front  of  it  I  but  I'll  own  I  did  have  pretty 
hair,  it  was  long  and  fine,  and  almost 
black,  only  sometimes  it  turned  reddish 
like  in  the  sun,  and  shone  like  anything. 
I  thought  considerable  of  my  hair,  and 
I  don't  feel  to  call  it  a  sin,  for  the  Lord 
made  it,  I  didn't,  and  I  should  have 
liked  it  just  as  well  on  anybody  else's 
head,  and  Stephen  liked  it  Well,  I 
am  a  talking  too  much,  for  this  is  a  kind 
of  a  pleasant  place,  like  the  one  in 
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POgrimU  ProgTOSfl,  where  Christiaa 
went  to  sleep,  only  I  wanted  to  make  oat 
whjr  Stephen  liked  me,  for  it  must  seem 
strange  that  anybody  did,  and  even 
then  it  seemed  sti-ange  to  me.  I  couldn't 
believe  it  next  day,  till  he  came  for  me 
after  the  chores  was  done,  to  take 
another  walk,  and  we  got  sober  and  had 
a  real  talking.  He  said  I'd  have  to 
wait  a  good  while,  but  if  I  thought  as 
much  of  him  as  he  did  of  me,  'twouldn't 
seem  very  long.  Well,  I  kind  of  smiled 
at  that,  and  I  said  I  guessed  I  thought 
as  much  of  him  as  was  right,  so  ne 
stopped  off  and  talked  reasonable,  and 
we  ooncluded  that  if  we  both  lived 
'twould  be  as  much  as  six  years  before 
we  could  any  way  be  married,  and  I  was 
twenty- three  now.  I  told  him  'twas  a 
great  while  for  him  to  be  tied  up,  and 
on  second  thoughts  I  did  not  think  it  was 
best  for  him  to  call  himself  ensaged  to 
me,  I*d  rather  free  him  so  ne  could 
change  his  mind  meantime.  I'd  set  my 
teeth  to  say  that,  and  it  made  him  out- 
rageous mad ;  but  I  held  on  to  it,  till 
finally  he  begun  to  get  mighty,  and  said 
if  I  widhed  it,  I  should  be  free,  he 
wouldn't  stand  in  the  way  of  my  feel- 
ings, be  didn't  expect  to  give  up  anybody 
he'd  loved  twelve  years,  but  I  shouldn't 
be  bound,  and  all  round  I  got  so  pestered 
I  couldn't  help  cryin',  and  then  ne  come 
round  and  comforted  me  so  clever,  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  I  said  I  would  pro- 
mise, and  so  I  did,  and  then  we  went 
home,  but  I  didn't  feel  so  good  as  I  did 
before ;  however,  I  went  right  into  Miss 
Marsh's  part  and  told  her  I  was  pro- 
mised to  Stephen  PerkinSi  so  she  said 
■he  was  nigh  about  as  glad  as  if  I'd 
been  her  Comely,  and  she  didn't  slam 
the  window  when  she  went  to  bed,  but 
for  all  that  I  sent  Stephen  away,  and 
that  time  I  didn't  go  to  sleep,  I  felt 
strange  and  sort  of  troubled.  Next  day 
,  I  fell  to  work  to  make  him  some  shirts, 
I  had  a  good  right  to  now,  and  it  was 
easy  sowing.  He  went  over  to  Pontoo- 
suc  and  told  Miss  Keynoa.  I  guessshe 
didn't  fellowship  me  much,  for  I  never 
could  get  the  first  word  out  of  him 
about  what  she  said,  and  she  never  said 
nothing  to  me.  That  fall  Stephen  got 
hi:s  ooUej^e  papers,  and  bemg  well 
6]^okcn  of  by  the  masters,  he  got  a  dis- 
trict school  up  to  Andover,  and  he  fixed 
to  study  at  the  seminary  there. 
^  "  He  wrote  to  me  as  often  as  was  con- 
sistent, but  letters  were  costly  in  those 
days,  folks  had  to  make  faith  and  pa- 
voi*.  vm.— 9 


tienoe  serve  instead  of  the  post-office, 
and  I  was  too  contented  to  lack  these. 
He  come  to  Westfield  once,  and  staid  a 
spell,  'twas  in  the  winter  season,  but  it 
was  the  best  of  weather,  real,  fine  snow- 
storms, and  the  smartest  blowing  winds ; 
there  was  some  rain,  too,  but  it  was  a 
change  from  snow.  After  that  he  didn't 
come  again  till  the  third  year  he  was  in 
the  seminary.  I  had  scraped  up  enough 
money  to  buy  a  piece  of  extra  fine  Hoi- 
land,  that  spring,  and  I  made  him  a 
beautiful  set  of  shirts.  I  expect  they  was 
too  good  for  his  needs,  but  I  didn't  think 
any&ing  could  be  too  good  for  him. 
Ho  wrote  me  a  real  pretty  little  letter 
after  he  got  them,  and  somewhere  about 
the  end  of  it  he  said  he'd  seen  Lovina 
Hart  at  Andover,  and  she  was  Deacon 
Hart's  daughter,  and  just  coming  up  to  be 
the  beauty  m  Westfield,  and  Lovina  had 
told  him  I  was  well.  I  wrote  to  him 
when  it  was  my  turn  to  write,  but  some- 
how or  other  it  was  six  weeks  after  the 
right  time,  before  he  answered,  and  then 
he  took  up  the  bluest  part  of  the  letter 
explaining  about  how  he'd  been  busy. 
Now  it  IS  a  fact  I  might  ha'  known 
then,  if  I  hadn't  put  my  hands  on  my 
eyes  so's  not  to  see,  that  if  a  man  don't 
care  about  a  woman  sufficient  to  keep 
up  his  side  of  writin',  he  don't  care 
about  her  sufficient  to  hurt  him.  I 
didn't  know  enough  to  feel  any  way  but 
just  bad;  however  I  didn't  say  so  to 
him,  but  writ  as  usual  myself. 

•*  When  he  came  to  Pontoosuc  in  the 
summer  he  came  to  see  me,  but  I  didn't 
show  out  how  glad  I  felt  to  see  him,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  was  changed  the  first 
minute  he  spoke  ;  he'd  gone  about  with 
folks  that  bad  had  an  education,  there 
to  Andover,  till  he  talked  like  a  book, 
and  he  had  fine  names  about  everything, 
so  I  felt  as  if  he'd  grown  tall.  Dear 
me  !  I  can't  say  but  that  I  liked  him  all 
the  better,  but  I  could  see  as  quick  as 
light,  that  he  wasn't  so  pleased  with  me 
as  he  used  to  be.  I  was  all  the  time 
saying  something  that  wasn't  grammer, 
and  he  schooled  me;  then  the  first 
night  he  came  he  said  he  must  go  back 
early  to  Deacon  Hart's,  where  he  staid, 
because  he  wanted  to  show  Lovina  about 
a  hymn-tune.  Well,  I  don't  know  it's 
any  use  to  spin  out  a  bad  thing  too  far ; 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  before 
he'd  been  two  weeks  in  Westfield,  I 
found  out  the  reason  why  he  didn't 
write  to  me  punctual,  and  the  reason 
was  Lovina  Hart.     I  couldn't  blame 
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him.  I  was  well  on  to  twenty-seyen, 
and  I*d  worked  too  hard  to  keep  yoang 
in  the  face,  and  men  folks  do  tdink  the 
world  and  all  of  looks ;  beside  I  wasn't 
smart  nor  learned,  nor  fine  anyway.  I 
did  loTe  him,  I  expect  I  loved  him  as 
much  as  one  woman  could,  bat  that 
was  no  goodness  in  me.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Lovina  was  young,  and  real  pretty 
and  sweet-spoken.  I  don*t  think  she 
had  much  of  what  folks  call  grit  in  her, 
but  she  hadn't  no  use  for  it ;  her  father 
was  a  likely  man  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  she'd  been  brought  up  in  soft- 
ness all  her  days.  I  didn't  say  nothing 
to  Stephen  about  her,  but  I  told  him 
one  day  about  as  square  as  I  could  say 
tt,  that  I  had  concluded  not  to  marry 
him.  I  said  it  hard,  but  it  did  not  hurt 
him  mor'n  a  minute,  his  eyes  snapped, 
for  he  was  took  aback  as  his  old  father 
used  to  say,  but  he  swallowed  it  down, 
and  said  what  he  had  ought  to  I  sup- 
pose, I  didn't  hear  the  words,  but  his 
▼oice  said  that  he  thought  it  was  as 
well  as  not,  and  may  be  a  little  better. 
I  believe  he  said  something  about  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  not  getting  married  there, 
another  curious  way  folks  have  when 
they've  hurt  you  all  they  can,  they  most 
always  speak  as  if  heaven  was  made  a 
purpose  to  pay  you  up  for  it  I  ffuess 
they  don't  stop  to  hear  'tother  side,  or 
maybe  they'd  wonder  what  'twas  a  goin' 
to  do  to  them  that  takes  their  ^ods  in 
this  life  out  of  their  neighbor's  vineyard. 
However,  after  the  first  buzzing  went 
but  of  my  ears,  I  made  out  to  hear  that 
he  was  going  to  Newton  next  day  with 
Mr.  Hart,  and  he  should  not  take  what 
I  said  for  the  end  on't,  till  I  had  thought 
it  over  a  day,  so  he  would  come  back 
next  night  and  see  me  again.  I  told 
him  'twonldn't  make  no  difference,  but 
he  could  do  what  he  had  a  mind  to,  so 
he  went  away ;  and  I  sat  on  the  door- 
step the  biggest  part  of  the  night,  for 
it  was  a  real  sweltering  July  night,  but 
I  was  as  cold  as  the  well-bucket,  and  I 
couldn't  get  my  breath  in  the  bed-room. 
Next  momins  I  had  done  my  few 
chores  up,  and  was  trying  to  sow  by 
the  window,  sticking  the  needle  into  my 
finger  with  every  other  stitch,  and  trying 
to  rub  my  eyes  clear  because  I  could  not 
see,  when  I  heard  a  little  rap  at  the 
back  door,  and  in  come  Sary  Keynon. 
I  guess  I  was  civil  to  her,  I  didn't  feel 
rightly  glad  to  see  her,  but  I  set  a 
chair  and  she  set  down.  She  begun 
first  to  talk  about  everything  in  crea- 


tion seemed  to  me,  and  she  always  was 
one  of  those  that  can  say  countless 
words  about  nothing,  if  somebody  says 
yes  and  no  once  in  a  while,  just  to  give 
'em  breath.  By'n  by  she  begun  to  talk 
about  Lovina  Hart,  the  needle  went 
pretty  deep  that  time  but  I  wouldn't 
oind  up  my  finger  before  her,  so  I  sowed 
alon^.  She  edged  on  from  t>ne  thing  to 
another,  and  finally  after  hitching  a 
hole  through  my  strip  of  carpet  with  the 
chair  she  set  on,  she  come  out  with  the 
gist  of  her  discourse.  She  said  her  bro- 
mer  was  nigh  ready  to  be  licensed,  and 
it  was  safer  for  a  youn^  man  to  be 
otherwise  settled  in  life  before  he  enter- 
ed the  ministry,  and  a  lot  more  that  I 
wont  waste  time  a  writing,  the  end  of  it 
all  was  that  she'd  come  to  ask  me  to 

E've  up  Stephen,  so  he  could  many 
[)vina  Hart,  because  she  had  means 
and  they  could  afford  to  marry. 

**  Well,  I  set  there  just  like  a  piece  of 
stone,  all  the  time :  she  didn't  hurt  me 
none ;  I'd  been  hurt  all  I  could  be,  the 
only  way  I  could  be,  and  I  didn't  care 
for  her,  so  I  let  her  run  on  till  she  was 
done,  and  then  I  waited  a  minute,  and 
I  says  to  her,  very  smiling — 

***rm  very  sorry,  Miss  Eenyon, 
you've  taken  so  much  pains  for  no- 
thing. I  broke  with  your  brother  yes- 
terday ;  I  thought  'twas  about  time  to 
have  done  with  the  business  all  round.' 

**  She  never  said  one  word  for  answer* 
and  I  laughed;  so  she  got  up  and  went 
away,  and  then  I  laughed  again,  out  loud, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  somebody  else 
laughed,  too,  and  then  I  turned  cold ; 
but  I  wouldn't  stir.  I  set  there  the 
most  of  that  day,  the  blood  dripping  off 
my  finger  on  to  my  work ;  but  I  didn't 
care  to  stop  it,  it  seemed  to  come  from 
my  feelings,  somehow,  and  was  as  good 
as  crying.  I  guess,  maybe,  I  should 
have  haa  a  feverish  speU,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  finger.  About  four 
o'clock,  Mr.  Sykes,  from  Turkey  Hills, 
drove  up ;  Miss  Sykes  wanted  me,  for 
a  while,  to  work  on  Bell's  weddine 
clothes:  'twasn't  very  pleasant  work 
to  do  just  then,  and  at  nrst  I  wouldn't 
go ;  but  I  bethought  myself  it  would  be 
better  to  get  away  from  Westfield  a 
while,  till  he  should  be  ^ne  back  to 
Andover,  so  I  went,  leaving  a  note  for 
him  with  Miss  Marsh,  to  say  just  these 
words,  *rm  still  in  the  same  mind. 
Your  well-wisher,  Elizabeth  Clark.' 

*^  When  I  came  back  the  whole  thing 
had  blown  over;    there  wasn't  many 
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iblks  knew  I  was  promised  to  him,  and 
Aey  didn't  think  it  strange  he  shonld 
like  Lovina  best,  no  more*n  I  did.  I 
didn't  go  to  see  her,  for  I  never  took 
to  Deacon  Hart's  people  much,  and  I 
hadn't  no  call  to  begin  now. 

**WeIl,  it  was  pretty  lonesome  to 
Westfield,  that's  a  fact  I  don't  know 
what  did  ail  everything;  I  ased  to  go 
for  a  walk  always  before  breakfast  to 
keep  up  mj  health,  because  health  was 
my  livm',  and  I  couldn't  see  steady 
unless  I  had  it;  but  now  I  hated  to 
walk.  I  didn't  care  a  cent  for  the  trees, 
or  the  river,  or  the  sunshine;  they  all 
seemed  to  be  kind  of  peekin'  and  sigh- 
ing all  the  time ;  and  there  never  was 
such  starry,  sunny  weather,  only  the 
sunshine  wasn't  dear,  it  was  always 
like  as  if  there  had  just  been  an  eclipse, 
and  I  could  never  get  away  from  the 
doleful  sounds  the  wind  kept  making. 
However,  I  had  work  to  do  the  whole 
time,  and  that  kept  me  middlin'  reason- 
able. I  think  work  is  a  blessed  thing, 
it  can't  lay  hold  of  folk's  thoughts  a^ 
straighten  them,  to  be  sure,  bat  it  does 
coax  them  off  a  little,  and,  after  a  spell, 
helps  them  to  stand  alone.  I  heard 
that  Stephen  was  licensed  that  autumn, 
and  then  about  thanksgiving  time  that 
he  was  gone  to  New  York  to  help  gather 
up  a  congregation  about  the  low  parts 
of  the  town,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
be  married  in  the  summer. 

**Now,  one  day,  comin'  by  Deacon 
Hart*s  back-gate,  I  see  a  pile  of  sweep- 
in's  their  shinless  Irish  giri  had  emptied 
there,  and  the  wind  blowed  a  piece  of 
paper  in  front  of  me,  which  was  writ 
on,  so  I  picked  it  up,  one  of  the  careful 
ways  Miss  Perkins  teached  me,  never 
thinking  what  'twould  come  to.  Well, 
I  see  it  was  a  comer  to  a  newspaper, 

directed  to  Stephen  Perkins,  61, 

street.  New  York.  I  s'pose  Lovina 
thought  she  couldn't  send  a  blotted 
cover,  so  she'd  tore  it  across  and 
throwed  it  away;  but  I  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  into  my  thread-case.  I 
couldn't  ha'  told  why,  but  the  Lord 
knew,  and  it  was  for  a  purpose.  I 
tiiou^t  no  more  on't  till  about  six 
months  after,  just  as  it  was  getting  to 
be  the  last  of  May.  I  was  to  a  Dorcas 
society  meeting  in  Miss  Marsh's  part, 
and  I  heard  Miss  Sykes  say  to  Miss 
Marsh: 

"•Well!  have  you  heerd  the  news 
about  Stephen  Perkins?' 

*'  'No !'  says  Miss  Marsh. 


**  •  Why,  they  sgr  he's  got  the  small- 
pox down  to  New  York,  the  worst  kind, 
and  he  ha'n't  kith  nor  kin  near  to  him, 
for  Sary  Kenyon's  got  a  young  babe, 
and  Lovina  murt's  gone  into  the  high- 
sterics,  and  her  folks  wouldn't  hear 
to  lettin'  her  go  if  she  wanted  to,  and 
I  ha'n't  heerd  that  she  does  want  to, 
yet.' 

***Do  tell,'  says  Miss  Marsh,  'why 
don't  they  send  him  to  the  hospital  V 

•*  *  Oh,  he  was  so  hr  sone  they  could- 
n't move  him  before  folks  knew  he  had 
it ;  and  there  was  an  old  black  woman 
in  the  basement  of  the  house,  where  his 
room  is,  who's  takin'  care  ef  his  vittles. 
I  expect  he  is  pooriy  off.' 

•'  I  set  like  a  stone  all  this  time,  for 
something  had  let  go  of  my  breath,  and 
I  felt  clear  heat  Presently,  Miss  Marsh 
came  by,  and  asked  me  out  loud  if  I 
wouldn't  be  so  obliging  as  to  see  to 

Jutting  the  tea  to  draw,  in  the  kitohen. 
knew  what  she  was  up  to  and  felt 
real  thankful,  so  I  fixed  the  tea,  and 
then  went  away  into  my  part,  and  set 
down  to  think  in  my  chair,  and  pretty 
well  resolved  what  I'd  do.  I  had  got 
that  piece  of  paper  safe,  and  now  I 
thanked  Providence  for  it.  I  was  going 
to  Miss  Sykes's  next  day  to  sew,  so  i 
put  my  double  gown  in  a  basket,  and 
two  of  my  mother's  frilled  caps  that  I'd 
kept  always,  and  I  took  some  little 
things  for  him,  and  twenty  dollars  that 
I'd  sewed  into  my  bed-quilt,  against  I 
could  go  to  Portland  to  put  it  mto  the 
bank.  So  I  told  Miss  Marsh,  next  day, 
that  I  did'nt  know  when  I  should  come 
back,  for  I  calculated  to  go  down  the 
river  from  Miss  Sykes's  in  the  boat, 
and  stoy  a  spell  to  my  second  cousin's, 
in  Madison.  I  hope  the  Lord  forgave 
that  lie,  for  surely  it  was  a  great  bur- 
den to  my  mind,  bein'  tiie  first  I'd  ever 
told  since  I  was  a  church  member,  but 
I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  So,  when 
it  got  to  the  time  next  day,  I  went  to 
the  landin'  and  got  on  to  the  boat,  hav- 
ing told  Miss  Sykes  my  lie. 

**  I  went  into  the  cabin  and  put  on  one 
of  mother's  caps,  and  slicked  my  hair 
all  back  under  the  frills,  and  I  fixed  an 
old  bonnet  of  her'n  on  over  it,  and  I 
had  a  black  shawl  on.  I  wanted  folks 
should  think  I  was  Stephen*8  old  aunt 
so's  not  to  talk,  but  I  needn't  have  been 
to  that  pains,  for  New  York  people  a'n't 
so  tonguey  as  Westfield  people.  I  guess 
there's  too  many  of  them. 

''  WeU,  then  I  bought  my  ticket  to  the 
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Captain's  office,  and.  I  eee  a  map  of 
New  York  hangin'  np  dose  bj ;  so  I 
took  to  stadjin'  tisat  with  all  zeal,  till  I 
knew  every  comer  and  lane  between 

the  steamboat  wharf  and street  as 

well  as  if  I*d  been  there,  though  to  be 
sure  it  wasn't  a  great  ways.  We  got 
to  the  citj  before  dawn  the  next  day, 
but  I  was  broad  awake,  so  I  dressed 
me,  and  as  soon  as  'twas  any  way  light 
I  started  off,  because  there  was  fewer 
folks  in  the  street,  and  I  calculated  I 
should  get  along  better.    After  a  while 

I  come  to  61 street,  but  it  was  a 

great  big,  slovenly  looking  house,  and 
I  couldn't  find  no  door-beU ;  there  was 
only  siffns  painted  alongside  the  door; 
but  looking  a  little  closer  I  see  the  door 
was  on  a  crack,  so  I  pushed  it,  and  went 
up  the  stairs :  then  1  see  more  signs  on 
the  doors;  however,  they  wan't  none 
of  'em  Stephen's,  so  I  pushed  on  till  I'd 
come  to  the  fourth  pair  of  stairs,  and 
then  I  see  *  Small  pox'  writ  on  the  wall 
with  black  letters,  and  a  hand  pointin' 
up  stairs,  so  I  knew  I'd  got  there :  the 
door  was  wide  open  to  his  room,  but 
the  window  was  shut ;  and  there  he  lay 
all  livin'  alone  on  the  bed,  such  a  sight 
as  I  never  see  before ;  his  own  mother 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  Poor  Ste- 
phen !  poor  dear !  If  ever  I'd  had  one 
hard  thought  of  him  hid  away  it 
was  gone  for  good  now.  I  couldn't 
help  settin'  down  for  two  minutes  to 
have  a  cry,  I  loved  him  so,  and  he  was 
so  pitiful  lyin'  there,  he  needed  all  the 
love  anybody  could  give  him  now.  I 
didn't  spend  much  time  crying  though, 
but  went  to  work  and  righted  up  the 
room,  which  was  about  as  shiftless  as  it 
could  be,  and  by  that  time  he  seemed 
to  come  to  a  little,  but  he  couldn't  open 
his  eyes  to  see,  and  I  expect  he  took 
me  for  the  black  woman,  for  all  he  said 
was  'water!'  so  I  gave  him  a  little 
taste  of  cool  water  that  I  found  in  the 
pail  standin*  there,  and  I  freshened  up 
his  pillows,  and  eased  his  head,  and  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  for  I'd  opened  the 
windows,  and  then  he  went  off  into  a 
stupid  sleep  again.  By'n-by  the  woman 
«ome  cluttering  and  lumbering  up  stairs, 
and  when  she  come  into  the  room  I  never 
did  see  anybody  look  more  beat ;  and  lo ! 
to  be  sure,  it  was  old  Chloe !  If  I  wasn't 
glad  !  It  seems  Stephen  had  seen  her 
one  day  begging  in  the  street,  for  Oudjo 
was  dead,  and  she  was  always  a  depend- 
ing kind  of  a  body.  So  he'd  helped  her 
for  old  times'  sake,  and  had  paid  her 


rent  in  the  basement  below  for  six 
months,  she  beinff  to  do  his  chores  up 
to  pay  him ;  so  she  was  there  when  he 
was  took  sick,  and  she  got  her  class- 
leader  to  write  to  Deacon  Hart's  folks 
about  him. 

<>  Well,  betwixt  us,  with  her  hands 
and  my  head,  we  got  Stephen  more  com- 
fortable that  day ;  but  he  was  out  of 
his  head  most  of  the  time,  and  he  never 
know'd  'twas  me.  I  set  b;^  him  all  day 
and  mostly  nights,  for  nine  days.  I 
heard  him  talk  about  his  mother,  and 
Lovina;  but  he  never  said  nothinr 
about  me.  I  thought  perhaps  he'd 
die  before  he  did ;  but  the  Lord  pitied 
me  like  a  father,  for  one  night  I  was 
on  my  knees  by  the  bed,  as  heart-sick 
as  a  cosset  lamb  in  a  snow-drift,  and  I 
heard  him  say  *  water,'  so  I  got  him 
some,  but  it  wasn't  cool,  for  the  day 
was  real  hot,  and  the  ice-man  hadn't 
come ;  so  he  turned  over  and  moaned* 
and  he  said  again,  *  Oh !  let  the  bucket 
down  deep,  Betsey,  I  want  it  cold.' 
Then  something  seemed  to  go  caterin' 
in  his  thoughts ;  he  tossed  and  turned* 
and  said  finally  with  a  long  sigh,  *  Poor 
Betsy  !  dear  child !'  Oh  I  I  wasn't 
poor  no  longer!  I  felt  set  np  rifht 
away ;  I  hadn't  gone  clean  out  of  his 
mind,  and  like  enough  he  would  know 
I'd  loved  him  more'n  Lovina  when  he 
got  to  heaven.  To  be  sure,  the  Lord 
only  can  tell  what  folks  does  know 
there,  but  I  had  the  idee,.and  it  helped 
me. 

"  Well,  the  tenth  day  he  was  struck 
with  death,  and  never  said  no  more.  I 
hadn't  calculated  on  his  living,  for  the 
doctor  said  he  wouldn't ;  but  yet  I  was 
all  struck  up  when  he  did  die :  folks 
a'n't  never  ready  for  death  nor  disap- 
pointments. The  doctor,  who  was  a 
likely  young  man  as  I  ever  see,  and 
acted  like  a  brother  to  me.  said  I 
couldn't  take  the  body  up  to  Westfield, 
nor  he  couldn't  send  it,  for  'twan't  right 
on  other  folks'  account.  I  thought  so 
too,  after  I'd  got  the  first  feelings  over 
about  his  lying  far  away  from  his  father 
and  mother;  but  I  remembered  he 
wouldn't  never  know  it,  and  he'd  hear 
the  angel's  trumpet  plain  enough  at  the 
last  day  wherever  his  poor  mortal  body 
was ;  so  the  doctor  he  got  a  coffin  sent, 
and  had  him  carried  off  to  Potter's  Field ; 
bat  I  was  too  sick  to  go  and  see  where, 
for  I  was  took  down  with  smaU-pox  the 
very  day  he  died,  and  the  doctor,  find- 
ing I'd  got  no  friends  in  the  city,  ad- 
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Tised  me  to  go  straight  off  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and  driv  me  there  himself  in  his 
own  sulky.  He  wouldn't  take  nothing 
at  all  for  what  he'd  done  to  Stephen : 
he  was  a  kindlj  cretnr,  and  I  said  no 
more  but  to  thank  him.  I  likewise  «>t 
him  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  room-rent  for 
me,  and  bam  up  his  things,  and  write 
to  Deacon  Hart 

**  So  I  lay  sick  three  weeks  in  the  hos- 

Eital,  equally  as  willing  to  die  as  to  live ; 
ut  it  pleased  Providence  to  bring  me 
through.  I  was  scarred  very  bad,  and 
my  hair  all  fell  out,  and  worst  of  all,  I 
hadn't  a  cent  to  show  in  my  purse ;  but 
by  that  time  I  knew  the  hospital  ways 
pretty  weU,  so  I  hired  out  for  a  nurse 
there,  and  the  pay  was  eood  if  'twas 
hard  work :  all  the  harder  because  I 
was  pinin'  for  Westfield. 

**  I  writ  to  Miss  Marsh,  and  told  her  I 
hadn't  been  to  Madison,  because  I  found 
I  was  wanted  to  York :  that  I'd  been 
real  sick  there,  and  was  a  comin'  home 
in  August  if  I  was  spcured.  I  went  to 
see  old  Chloe  ;  but  the  woman  had  got 
married,  and  I  thought  she  didn't  want 
no  help  after  that. 

**  So  I  come  home,  and  I  was  glad  to 
^  there.  Folks  didn't  take  much  no- 
tice of  me,  for  I  hadn't  kith  nor  kin  in 
Westfield ;  so  there  was  less  talk  about 
me  than  most  anybody,  and  that  was  the 
use  of  that  cross.  I've  lived  here  ever 
since,  and  kept  on  sowing.  Nobody 
ever  asked  me  again  to  get  married,  but 


most  everybody  has  been  good  to  me, 
especially  your  mother,  Aury.  I  dream 
about  them  times  down  to  York  very 
often,  but  mostly  the  time  when  Ste- 
phen called  my  name  and  said  '  dear 
child.'  Lovina  Hart  ^t  married  in  a 
year.  At  first  I  felt  kmd  of  hurt  about 
It  on  account  of  Stephen,  but  I  guess 
'twas  all  for  the  best :  there  a'n't  no 
no  use  in  feeUng  bad  when  you  can't 
help  it ;  and  I  expect  she  was  one  of 
them  that  don't  take  naturally  to  feelin' 
bad.  Now  I  have  got  my  last  message. 
I  shan't  work  no  more,  neither  be  sick 
in  mind  nor  body,  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied when  I  see  the  Lord.  I  can't  say 
but  that  I  am  pleased,  but  I  hope  I 
should  be  willing  to  live  if  'twas  His 
will.  I  wish  you  good-by,  Auiy,  and 
a  godly  life,  then  you  won't  mind  hap- 
penings. 

"  Your  true  friend, 

"Betsey  Clakk." 

Eunice  drew  a  deep  si&:h  as  I  turned 
the  last  page,  and  bright  tears  were 
strung  on  her  long  eyelashes. 

**  Could  you  have  done  that  for  a 
man,  Eunice?"  said  I — ^for  her  little 
ladyship  was  a  bit  of  a  misanthropist 
in  speech,  though  not  at  heart. 

"  I  don't  know,  Aura,  I'm  afraid  not; 
but  I  was  thinking  how  many  dumb 
romances  there  must  be  in  the  worid« 
if  even  Betsey  Clark  had  so  tragic  a 
Ufe." 


A   SERENADE. 

RANGE  yourselves  my  merry  men, 
And  wake  your  sweetest  numbers ; 
My  lady  will  forgive  the  voice 

That  melts  her  silent  slumbers ; 
For  ladies  listen  with  delight 
To  music  in  the  summer  night ! 

Run  your  hands  across  the  strings. 
Like  the  wind  through  vernal  rains — 

Softly:  not  of  lovers'  fears, 

Nor  their  idle  rain  of  tears — 
Sing  serener  strains ; 

Sing  Uie  joy,  the  happy  lmart« 

In  toe  little  maiden's  neart. 

Who  finds,  in  dreams,  her  lover  dear, 

And  wakes — to  find  him  near ! 
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JOHN    RANDOLPH:   A  PERSONAL   SKETCH. 


AT  the  "  March  court"  of  Charlotte 
county,  Virgima,  in  the  year 
1799,  was  exhibited  one  of  those  spec- 
tacles whichf  to  the  observant  eye,  pre- 
sent history  in  all  its  nakedness,  and 
with  its  grand  outlines  drawn  in  clear 
and  vivid  relief.  The  sun  shone  upon 
a  great  assemblage  whioh  had  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  solemn 
utterances  of  a  great  and  noble  mind — 
to  a  man  whose  name  had  rung  through 
the  world,  and  who,  sinking  rapidlv  into 
the  grave,  had  nevertheless  buckled  on 
his  old  armor  to  go  forth  in  defense  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  call  of  his 
country.  Patrick  Henry  had  announced 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
latureh,  and  on  that  day  he  was  to  speak ; 
Uie  long  silent  voice,  which  in  former 
days  had  waked  the  thunders  of  the 
revolution,  was  again  to  be  heard ;  and 
at  the  intelligence  the  whole  country- 
side, as  we  have  said,  had  come  toge- 
ther, and  now  thrilled  with  expectation. 

With  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded this  scene  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
the  drama  which  had  drawn  forth  the 
old  war-horse  from  his  retirement, 
cannot  here  be  even  touched  upon :  and 
the  words  uttered  on  that  day  by  the 
great  leader  of  opinion  are  as  little  to 
our  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  prophet  of  the  revolution  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  hitherto  immovable  advocate 
of  state  rights,  the  inflexible  opponent 
of  federal  consolidation,  had  that  day 
come  forth  to  support  what  he  had 
eternally  opposed,  and  struck  almost 
overwhelming  blows  against  the  federal 
league,  and  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  it  claimed  for  itself.  The  speech 
of  tills  great  man  on  that  occasion  is 
known  to  have  been  worthy  of  him — 
calm  history  will  finally  say  that  its 
sentiments  were  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  his  long  and  splendid  career — and 
when  the  last  accents  of  the  wonderful 
▼oice  died  on  the  ear,  the  sun  of  his 
life,  as  says  his  biographer,  had  set  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  silence  of  emotion  and  admira- 
tion had  scarcely  given  way  to  murmurs 
of  applause,  when  another  speaker  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  from  which 
Patrick  Henry  had  just  descended.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  six, 
almost  beardless,  with  light  hair,  combed 
back  into   a  cue,  a  pale,  effeminate 


looking  face,  quick,  sparkling  haael  eyes, 
and  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  buff  shorts 
clothes,  and  fair  top  boots.  He  resem- 
bled a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  had  just 
left  school,  and  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  his  addressing  a  public  assembly. 
He  was  known  as  **  Little  Jack  Ran- 
dolph," who  was  often  seen  riding  be- 
tween his  estate,  called  Roanoke,  and 
the  residence  of  his  brother  Richard,  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
had  given  himself  little  trouble  to  con- 
ciliate any  one's  good  opinion — had, 
indeed,  scarcely  made  common  acquaint- 
ances beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  class 
of  gMfitlemen^-the  popular  mind  was 
almost  a  complete  blank  in  regard  t» 
him ;  and  if  it  troubled  itself  to  think 
concerning  him  at  all,  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  him  with  a  jest  or  a 
sneer,  for  his  presumption  in  daring  to 
speak  in  reply  to  the  political  god  of 
the  whole  country-side. 

It  was  thus  that  John  Randolph — ^the 
most  perfect  representative  of  a  remark- 
able class,  the  most  brilliant  meteor  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  any 
age,  so  to  speak — first  rose  into  that 
public  notice  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  filled,  perhaps  more  tho- 
roughly than  any  of  his  cotemporaries. 
To  the  curious  eye,  this,  his  first  ap- 
pearance, was  pregnant  with  suggestion 
— indeed,  furnished  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  career.  The  two 
men  who,  upon  that  day,  contended  on 
the  obscure  and  unknown  arena  of  the 
county  court,  were  the  representatives 
of  two  systems,  two  classes— almost 
two  worlds.  In  Patrick  Henry,  it  was 
the  man  of  the  people,  the  life-long 
asserter  of  social  equality,  the  defender 
and  advocate,  everywhere  and  through 
all  years,  of  the  "  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple." In  John  Randolpn,  it  was  the 
scion  of  the  haute  noblesse  of  colonial 
Virginia — the  bom  aristocrat  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  creat  landed  aristo- 
cracy— who  traced  his  family  genealogy 
back  to  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  who, 
from  that  time  forth  to  the  end  of  his 
strange  and  woeful  career,  was  to  have 
but  one  central  and  burning  idea — 
whether  in  success  or  defeat,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  at  home  or  abroad, 
still  but  one  idea — the  pride  of  race  and 
blood,  the  doctrine  of  aristocracy,  and 
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above  all.  the  snperioritj,  absolute  na- 
tional independence,  and  inherent  soy- 
ereienty  of  Virginia.  Patrick  Henry 
on  that  day  stood  forth  as  the  advocate 
of  deference  to  federal  authority,  and 
a  policy  which  should  lead  the  com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  abate  her 
hanghty  tone,  and  yield  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington.  John  Randolph 
was  there  to  strike  fierce  and  passionate 
blows  against  all  that  even  hinted  at  a 
resignation  of  on^particle  of  her  ancient 
and  proud  sovereignty  on  the  |)art  of 
his  state  and  land — ^for  beyond  Virginia 
he  never  looked,  and  he  acknowledged 
no  other  •*  country."  Patrick  Henry, 
lastly,  was  tremblmg  upon  the  verge  of 
that  grave  which  he  was  in  a  few 
months  to  be  borne  to,  after  a  life  of 
splendor  and  ^lory  such  as  few  men  are 
permitted  to  hve  in  this  world.  John 
kandolph  was  entering  his  early  man- 
hood, unknown  and  ardent  for  the  en- 
counter of  forces  which  should  make 
him  known.  Henry  had  passed  through 
and  shaped  the  great  age  of  the  revo- 
lution, rugged,  like  the  times  ho  lived 
in,  dealing  with  momentous  issues  like 
a  giant  whose  strength  is  too  great  for 
him  to  think  of  the  graces  of  fancy, 
striking  blows  like  the  gigantic  Richard 
with  his  massive  battle- axe,  and  wield- 
ing like  a  Titan  those  thunders  which 
had  scarcely  died  away  into  the  distance. 
Randolph  was  about  to  start  upon  his 
untried  course  with  the  new  age,  which 
was  to  be  a  period  of  political  intrigue 
and  party  manoBuvering,  in  whose 
chaotic  and  shifting  mists  the  Sa- 
ladin's  scimitar  of  his  wit  would  flash 
and  out,  and  whose  new  men  and  new 
ideas  would  inaugurate  a  new  policy 
and  a  new  era.  Henry,  in  a  word,  was 
the  type  of  the  past,  Randolph  of  the 
future ;  and  thus  they  might  have  justly 
represented  to  the  curious  observer  oo 
that  morning  of  the  year  1799,  as  1800 
was  about  to  dawn,  the  spirit  of  the  old 
and  of  the  new  world — have  stood,  the 
landmarks  between  two  centuries. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  men  how  re- 
markable and  anomalous  was  the  ca- 
reer. What  a  strange  life^how  stranger 
still  the  character  of  the  individual.' 
We  have  spoken  briefly  of  his  first 
public  appearance,  combining  as  it  did, 
in  place,  circumstance  sand  accessories, 
one  of  the  most  apt  illustrations  of  that 
peculiar  individuality  which  made  him 
afterwards  so  famous;  and  it  is  this 


wonderful  individuality  of  the  man 
which  renders  him  even  to-day  a  phe- 
nomenon in  men's  minds,  about  which 
they  never  cease  speculating.  The 
wish  of  the  writer  of  this  article  is  to 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  personal 
traits  of  the  man,  places  that  speak  of 
him  still,  and  some  of  those  incidents 
which  caused  his  peculiarities  of  private 
character.  After  all,  history  is  merely 
biography,  and  true  biography  should 
endeavor  to  penetrate  those  remote 
causes  which  mfluence  the  youth,  and 
shape  the  character,  which  afterwards 
itself  shapes  in  turn  those  great  events 
which  change  the  aspect  of  human 
affairs.  The  career  of  Randolph  seems 
to  the  patient  investiffator  of  his  private 
life  more  and  more  the  logical  result  of 
his  character,  which,  in  turn,  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him  as  a 
child  and  throughoat  his  early  manhood. 
He  was  born  at  Cawsons,  the  estate 
of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Bland,  just  as 
the  revolution  began  to  mutter  in  the 
distance,  and  the  moral  and  social 
atmosphere  began  to  exhibit  those 
changes  which,  as  in  the  material  air, 
denote  a  rapidly  approabhing  hurricane. 
Before  his  infant  eyes  passed  the  father 
and  grandfather  hastening  to  join  the 
band  of  patriots  who  were  marching 
upon  Williamsburg,  bent  on  forcing  the 
stupid  and  tyrannical  Dunmore  to  restore 
the  powder  of  which  he  had  robbed  the 
public  arsenal.  This  band  of  Vir- 
ginians was  commanded  by  Patrick 
Henry,  who,  a  qnarter  of  a  century  af- 
terwards, as  has  been  seen,  was  to  find 
opposed  to  him  upon  the  hustings  this 
infant  who  as  yet  had  never  stammered 
a  distinct  word.  His  father  was  never 
any  more  to  him  than  this  passing  sha- 
dow, though  in  after  yt^ars  ne  procured 
his  miniature  and  never  permitted  it  to 
leave  his  bosom.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  in  1775,  left  the  shaping  of 
the  child's  young  life  to  his  mother; 
and  l^ough  die  dead  parent's  place  waa 
afterwards  supplied  by  a  step-father 
whose  love  and  tenderness  to  him  and 
his  brothers  are  known  to  have  been 
admirable,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Tucker 
never  acquired  that  influence  over  the 
boy  which  moulds  the  character.  His 
mother  **  alone  knew  him,"  he  said  long 
after  her  death,  in  one  of  those  letters 
which  sound  like  the  despairing  wail  of 
a  broken  heart;  and.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  have  existed  between  those  two  per- 
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Bons,  mother  and  cluld,  a  most  extraor- 
dinarj  eympathj  and  mutual  under- 
standing. The  boy  was  physically  and 
morally  **  thin-skinned."  To  the  end  of 
his  life  his  cuticle  was  like  an  infant's, 
and  of  his  sensitive  disposition  we  need 
say  nothing.  Even  in  nis  childhood  he 
had,  as  he  himself  said,  a  ^*  spice  of  the 
devil  in  him*/*  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  this  radical 
peculiarity  which  enabled  his  mother 
to  govern  and  direct  him,  and  shape  his 
whole  character,  without  once  giving 
rise  to  any  of  that  rebellious  and  im- 
patient feeling  which  uniformly  was 
excited  in  him  by  opposition.  She 
understood  him :  and  thus,  at  the  knees 
of  this  pure  and  beautiful  woman,  the 
child  drank  in  those  lessons  which  had 
a  deep  influence  on  his  whole  life.  It 
was  the  image  of  his  mother,  and  of 
himself  kneeling  in  bed  beside  her  and 
praying  with  clasped  hands,  which 
melted  him  whenever  he  did  melt,  in 
his  bitter  life ;  and  those  early  days  at 
Cawsons,  and  Mattoaz,  his  father's  es- 
tate, must  have  been  bright  and  happy. 
He  never  alluded  to  them  in  his  corre- 
spondence without  mourning  for  their 
•♦departed  splendor;"  and  m  all  his 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  his  heart  seemed 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  far  past  and  to 
tliese  homes  of  his  childhood.  Every- 
thing about  them  became  afterwards 
sanctified  in  his  memory,  and  he  invest- 
ed the  familiar  sites  and  old  habitudes 
with  all  the  illusions  of  fairy-land — a 
fairy-land  from  whose  smiling  heavens, 
and  bright  fruits  and  flowers  he  un- 
happily was  soon  separated.  It  is  a 
most  fdOFecting  spectacle  at  times — this 
picture  he  draws  of  himself  and  his 
sorrows ;  and  whatever  the  cold  criti- 
cism of  history  is  forced  to  declare  of 
this  man's  bitter  and  uncharitable  utter- 
ances and  actions,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  him  the  most  touching  sensi- 
bility upon  everv  subject  connected 
with  his  childhood.  His  mother,  as  we 
have  said,  was  almost  a  saint  to  his 
memory  and  heart  in  after-life,  and  her 
portrait  always  hung  by  his  bedside, 
where  the  tender  eyes  might  beam  on 
him  and  bless  him.  His  love  for  his 
two  brothers,  Theodorick  and  Richard, 
both  older  than  himself,  and  both  dying 
before  him,  was  equally  tender  and  en- 
during. Nearly  half  a  century  after- 
wards, and  when  the  mists  of  madness 
were  settling  upon  the  feverish  brain  and 
overladen  heart,  a  gleam  of  this  love 


and  tenderness  flashed  out,  in  the  ga- 
thering darkness,  and  he  wrote  to  mfl 
half-brother :  "  Dear  Henry — Our  poor 
brother  Richard  was  bom  1770.  He 
would  have  been  fifty-six  years  old  on 
the  9th  of  this  month.  I  can  no  more. 
J.  R.  of  R."  His  clinging  affection 
extended,  as  we  have  said,  even  to  the 
most  minute  objects  connected  with  his 
childhood;  and  the  places  which  saw 
his  youth  were  almost  sacred  to  him. 
Cawsons,  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers, 
was  a  noble  old  Virginia  mansion,  with 
extended  wings,  a  huge  portico,  and  a 
lofty  site,  from  which  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  great  river  was  clearly  visible, 
its  banks  shrouded  in  foliage,  from 
which  rose  the  stately  mansions  of  the 
old  landholders,  and  its  waters  dotted 
with  snowy  sails.  It  was  here  that  the 
eyes  of  the  child,  a  born  poet,  though  he 
never  wrote  a  verse,  first  opened  on  the 
universe  which  was  to  be  to  him  the  arena 
of  such  despairing  struggles  with  what 
would  almost  seem  to  be  a  pitiless  and 
iron  destiny.  On  the  banks  of  this 
noble  river,  by  the  murmuring  waters, 
dancing  in  the  sunlight  or  ruffled  by 
storms— often  borne  m  some  frail  boat 
upon  its  bosom — the  first  years  of  the 
strange  and  imaginative  child  passed 
like  a  dream.  Beautiful  himseu  as  the 
bright  flowers  which  bent  from  the 
mossy  banks  toward  the  stream — ^for 
there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  boy's 
appearance  in  early  youth :  innocent 
and  happy  and  affectionate,  surrounded 
by  loving  faces,  and  heir  to  a  proud  es- 
tate and  name-— one  might  have  thought 
that  Providence  had  emptied  all  her 
most  bountiful  gifts  upon  the  child,  and 
that  a  future  of  happiness  and  all  en- 
joyment was  secure  (I  to  him  hj  an  in- 
alienable right.  A  lovely  and  innocent 
child,  wandering  by  the  beautiful  river 
singing--ffathering  flowers  upon  the 
sunny  hiilocks  and  laughing  with  his 
happy  brothers;  at  evening  reading 
some  wondrous  tale  of  faery,  or  listen- 
ing to  his  mother's  stories — lying  down, 
lastiy,  happy  cmd  peaceful  at  her  side, 
the  murmured  prayer  still  on  his  lips — 
what  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  after-life 
of  the  same  individual.  When  he  came 
again  in  after  years,  he  found  Cawsons 
and  Mattoax  both  destroyed  by  fire; 
the  waters  of  the  James  and  Appomat- 
tox tossed  him  in  his  frail  boat  as  before, 
and  the  sky  was  still  blue,  and  the  flowers 
bloomed.    But  all  the  blue  had  passed 
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liom  his  heavens,  over  whieh  clouds 
himg;  the  flowers  of  bis  jouth  were 
withered.  **I  was  tossed  in  a  boat 
during  a  row  of  three  miles  across 
James  riTer,  and  sprinkled  with  the 
spraj  that  dashed  over  her.  The  days 
of  my  boyhood  seemed  to  be  renew- 
ed ;  bnt  at  the  end  of  my  journey  I 
found  desolation  and  stillness  as  of 
death." 

But  we  anticipate.  Those  wonderful 
eontrasts  which  everywhere  spring  up 
and  suggest  themselves  in  this  strange 
life,  must  be  some  excuse  for  the  di- 
gression. To  John  Randolph  the  boy, 
the  stately  mansions  of  Cawsons  and 
Mattoax  were  scenes  of  splendor  and 
beauty.  At  both  of  these  houses  their 
owners  dispensed  an  elegant  and  pro- 
fnse  hospitality — ^that  hospitality  which 
was  then  the  great  charactenstic  of 
Ybrginia,  as  it  continues  to  be,  though 
with  sadly  diminished  means,  in  the 
Virginia  of  to-day.  The  rich  family 
chariot  with  its  four  glossy  horses  and 
portly  negro  driver ;  the  splendid  ban- 
queta  decorated  with  massive  plate, 
bearing  engraved  upon  each  piece  the 
armorial  device  of  the  proprietor ;  the 
highbaoked  carved  chairs,  and  luminous 
carpets,  and  curtains  falling  in  heavy 
silken  folds,  and  the  array  of  obedient 
and  well-trained  servants  moving  at  a 
nod  of  the  master — all  this  passed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  child  at  his  grand- 
father's and  his  father's,  and  contnbuted 
beyond  doubt  to  his  natural  idiosyncrasy 
— an  inborn  aristocratic  tendency  and 
predilection.  The  early  knowledge  of 
ms  descent  from  a  stately  house — and 
through  his  mother  from  the  royal 
Princess  Pocahontas— doubtless  had  its 
fall  effect,  even  at  that  remote  period ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  combined  cir- 
cumstances, the  boy's  natural  incli- 
nation toward  aristocracy  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthenea  with  his 
strength.  It  was  reserved  for  after 
events  to  make  this  tendency  a  ruling 
passion.  Misfortune,  the  pro^ss  of 
democratic  ideas,  the  conriction  that 
he  was  the  soUtary  head  of  a  once 
numerous  house,  who  had  passed  from 
him  leaving  him  like  Logan,  alone  in 
the  world — this  was  necessary  to  harden 
into  iron  intensity  his  cherished  doc- 
trine. All  came  in  due  season :  but  in 
this  man  there  was  none  the  less  an  in- 
born and  ineradicable  pride  of  birth  and 
blood. 

It  win  easily  be  imagined  tiiat  tiie 


storm  of  the  revolution  rolled  on  with- 
out seriously  impressing  the  child  who 
never  went  beyond  his  happy  and 
quiet  home,  and  who  only  heard  it  mut- 
tering in  the  distance.  But  the  time 
came  at  last  when  the  **  front  of  war  " 
pushed  itself  toward  the  domain  of 
Mattoax,  and  the  actual  fact  was  forced 
upon  the  child's  attention.  The  year 
1781  had  come,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
was  at  the  head  of  a  British  legion 
marching  on  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Petersburg,  from  which  the  estate  of 
Mattoax  lies  scarcely  three  miles  dis- 
tant, was  directiy  in  the  route  of  the  in- 
vading force.  It  therefore  behooved 
the  head  of  the  family  there  to  take 
instant  measures  for  the  rescue  of  his 
household.  Hastilv  throwing  together 
a  few  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and 
taking  with  him  a  few  old  family  serv- 
ants only,  Mr.  Tucker  set  out  with  his 
family  for  Bizarre,  the  estate  tdler- 
wards  possessed  by  the  child  Richard, 
and  where  the  dreadful  tragedy  con- 
nected with  his  after-life  occurred. 
Cawsons — Mattoax — Bizarre;  all  lying 
upon  the  Appomattox — the  first  at  its 
mouth,  the  last  near  its  source — all  now 
destroyed  by  fire,  as  though  nothing 
connected  with  the  past  of  this  singular 
man  was  permitted  to  remain.  At 
Bizarre  Mr.  Tucker  established  his 
family  comfortably,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  join  the  patriotic  troops,  serving 
honorably  at  the  battle  of  Guilford,  and 
being  present  at  the  final  triumph  of 
York  town.  But  of  the  father  we  need 
not  here  speak  particularly,  as  we  have 
littie  to  do  with  the  events  of  that  stir- 
ring period.  The  child  at  Bizarre 
claims  our  attention.  Bizarre  will  al- 
always  be  a  terrible  and  ominous  name 
to  those  who  have  penetrated — willingly 
or  unwillingly  —  the  darkness  of  that 
strange  family  history ;  who  have  listen- 
ed to  its  particulars.  A  friend  of  Ran- 
dolph wrote  in  after-times  of  the  master 
of  Bizarre :  **  His  life  would  be  a  pathetic 
tale  of  persecuted  genius  and  oppressed 
innocence.  The  fictions  of  romance 
cannot  present  so  affecting  a  story.** 
Bizarre  was  ominous  to  the  family,  but 
a  house  at  which  the  fugitives  paused 
on  their  journey,  and  where  they  were 
received  with  the  warmest  hospitality, 
was  to  one  member  of  the  little  band 
more  ominous  still.  We  allude  to  Win- 
topoke,  the  residence  of  B.  Ward,  Esq., 
where  he  first  met  with  Ijie  lady,  then 
a  child,  who  influenced  so  protoundly 
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and  strongly  the  whole  after-life  of  John 
Randolph. 

The  events  we  speak  of  are  history 
— printed  history.  The  names  made 
use  of  are  but  repeated  after  a  dozen 
writers.  Thrown  in  contact  with  the 
absorbing  subject  of  this  sketch,  they 
have  been  forced  from  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  there  would  be  no 
merit  in  failing  to  make  use  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  To  accu- 
ately  understand  the  life  of  this  man,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  almost  constantly 
in  view  the  circumstances  of  this  un- 
happy affair  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  his  existence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exclude  it.  Pass  it  by,  and 
many  of  Randolph's  singular  actions  are 
wholly  unintelligible  —  his  letters  are 
hopeless  hieroglyphics.  It  was  a  genu- 
ine passion  of  his  most  intimate  being, 
aud  as  it  commenced  early  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  for  many  years,  so  it 
struck  deep,  into  his  very  heart's  core. 
The  roots  and  tendiils  were  torn  away 
only  with  his  life.  He  **  loved  her  bet- 
ter than  his  own  soul  or  Him  that  created 
it.'' 

John  Randolph  saw  Maria  Ward  for 
the  first  time  on  this  hurried  escapade 
from  Mattoax  to  Bizarre ;  and  though 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  of  eight  conceived  any  especial  re- 
gard for  the  child  even  younger  than 
himself,  yet  we  may  imagine  uiat  per- 
sonages who  afterwards  sustained  such 
singular  relations,  even  at  this  early 
period,  felt  a  mutual  attraction.  The 
writer  is  familiar  with  a  portrait  of  this 
child,  taken  a  few  years  afterward  when 
she  was  still  of  tender  years,  and  the 
face  is  a  most  striking  one.  The  hair 
is  auburn,  and,  parting  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  hangs  in  profuse  curls 
around  the  face,  drooping  thence  upon 
the  shoulders,  which  are  bare,  but  en- 
circled with  a  cloud  of  lace  after  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  The  mouth  is 
well-formed  and  smiling,  the  eyes  indi- 
cate much  quickness,  intelligence,  and 
a  ready  tact.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  singular,  and  produces 
the  impression  of  subtlety  in  its  own- 
er's character.  We  have  no  reason  to 
make  any  such  accusation  against  the 
original.  This  was  the  countenance 
which  ripened  into  that  of  the  superbly 
beautiful  woman — of  whom  La  Fayette 
said  that  her  equal  was  not  to  be  found 
in  North  America — and  whose  fasci- 


nations of  mind  and  person  are  repre- 
sented by  her  cotemporaries  to  have 
been  something  more  than  human.  Bat 
whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in 
these  extravagant  praises — and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
fully  borne  out  by  the  lady—- of  one  thing 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  passion- 
ate, craving,  exacting  heart  of  John 
Randolph  found  in  her  his  ideal;  and 
having  once  seen  her  he  no  longer  paid 
any  attention  to  the  rest  of  her  sex. 
She  became  his  fate.  Whether  from 
tibat  winter  evening  when  the  Mattoax 
chariot  drove  up  to  Wintopoke,  and  the 
families  drew  around  the  bright  and 
hospitable  fire— or  firom  the  moment 
when,  an  ardent  youth  of  eighteen  or 
twentyt  the  young  Randolph  again  was 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  blooming 
maiden  ripening  into  rare  and  lovely 
womanhood — whether  from  his  chila- 
hood,  or  boyhood,  or  early  manhood, 
certain  it  is,  that  before  the  world  saw 
the  flame  of  his  erratic  genius  rise  at 
Charlotte  court,  this  lady  had  become 
to  the  young  man  the  controlling  and 
directing  agent  of  his  life  ;  and  no 
shocks  of  time  or  change,  no  sickness 
or  sorrow,  or  ^ef  or  madness,  ever  ob- 
literated her  miage  from  his  memory 
and  heart 

The  war  being  ended,  he  was  sent  to 
school  in  the  county  of  Orange,  along 
whose  western  limits  the  Blue  Rid^ 
extends — tliat  Blue  Ridge  which  his 
passionate  devotion  to  tide-water,  and 
consequent  jealousy  of  "the  west," 
afterwards  came  to  represent  to  his  mind 
the  true  boundary  of  Virginia.  Hence, 
following  his  preceptor,  he  was  transfer- 
red to  Williamsburg,  the  once  splendid 
capital  of  the  province.  Here,  sitting 
at  the  base  of  Lord  Batte tenet's  statue, 
and  listening  to  the  chimes  of  the  great 
clock,  we  are  told,  he  conned  his  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  gathered  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  his  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
That  this  knowledge  was  not  famiUar 
and  intimate  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  spite  of  the  apt  quotations  of 
well-worn  Latin  which  he  made  use  of  so 
frequently  in  his  speeches  in  after-life. 
Of  his  beauty,  at  this  time,  there  is  but 
one  account :  "  He  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful boy  I  ever  saw !"  exclaimed  one  who 
knew  him  then,  holding  up  both  hands 
as  he  spoke.  The  extraordinary  fine- 
ness and  tenderness  of  his  complexion, 
his  mild  hazel  eyes,  and  smiling  manner 
at  this  period,  rendered  him  personally 
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of  rare  attraotimi,  and  these  peooliarities 
oontiniied  to  characterize  hun  up  to  the 
period  of  his  congressional  hte.  So 
mere  a  boy  did  he  appear  when  ad- 
vancing to  take  the  oath  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  clerk  asked 
if  he  were  of  legal  age ;  his  reply,  **  Ask 
my  oonstituentsy  sir !"  is  well  known. 

The  splendor  of  Williamsburg  had,  it 
is  tme,  passed  away  in  a  mat  measure* 
since  the  dissolution  of  uose  ties  with 
the  mother  country  which  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  vice- regal  govemment ;  but 
there  remained  enough  of  the  old  ele- 
gance to  deeply  impress  the  mind  of 
uie  aristocratic  child.  And  here,  again* 
those  natural  tendencies  were  riveted 
upon  him.  In  truth,  John  Randolph  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  tostered 
and  increased  in  every  way  his  pride  of 
lineage  and  position.  As  we  nave  saidi 
his  career  was  the  logical  consequence 
of  his  birth  and  early  surroundings. 
From  Williamsburg  his  parents  took 
him,  in  the  next  year,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  to  the  iskunds  of  Bermuda. 
Here,  on  the  shores  of  these  beautiful 
and  tranquU  oases,  set  as  it  were  in  a 
desert  of  ocean,  he  read  the  Tempest  of 
Shakespeare,  the  scene  of  which,  as  all 
know,  was  laid  here  by  the  master.  To 
the  noise  of  the  waves  beating  round  the 
"  vez'd  Bermoothes,*'  he  rew  of  Pros- 
pero,  and  Ariel,  and  Caliban.  It  was 
Ariel,  the  spirit  of  purity  and  goodness, 
which  then  impressed  his  fancy,  and 
enlisted  his  feeling:  in  after  life,  it 
was  Caliban,  the  deformity  of  human 
nature,  the  scoffing  and  growling  cynic. 
Then,  the  real  world  was  full  of  JPros- 
peros  to  bb  enamored  fancy;  after- 
wards it  was  crammed  with  Cidibans,  all 
banded  Against  him.  We  need  not  trace 
the  boy-s  changes  of  place  for  some 
years  sfter  this.  He  visited  N«wYork< 
saw  Washington  inaugurated,  attended 
the  session  of  the  first  federal  congress 
and  staid  for  a  year  at  the  college  of 
Princeton.  From  this  place  he  was 
recalled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  the 
death  of  his  mother. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  boy's 
devotion  to  his  mother,  to  show  what  a 
bitter  and  dreadful  blow  this  bereave- 
ment must  have  been  to  him.  It  almost 
broke  his  heart,  indeed,  and,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  the  image  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  alone  ''  knew  him'*  dwelt, 
ever  fresh  and  radiant,  in  his  memory. 
Sfears  afterwards  he  would  visit  the  old 
grave-yard  on  the  hill  in  sight  of  Mat- 


toaz ;  and,  burying  his  face  in  the  long 
grass  growing  above  the  mouldering 
grave,  weep  bitter  and  passionate  tears 
as  he  recalled  the  cherished  form  of  his 
childhood.  To  t^o  desire  of  this  be- 
loved head,  there  was,  in  his  heart,  no 
moderation,  no  limit.  What  was  the 
source  of  his  fresh  and  tender  feeling 
— this  love  for  his  mother — became,  by 
the  loss  of  its  object,  the  source  of  his 
morbid  and  misanthropical  bitterness. 
He  felt  that  he  had  received  a  blow  from 
which  he  could  never  wholly  recover, 
and  the  earth  was  thenceforth  no  more 
what  it  had  been  to  him.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  was  called  back  from  a 
visit  to  Georgia,  by  the  intelligence  of 
Richard  Randolph's  death — ^his  only 
surviving  brother.  To  one  critically 
investigating  the  facts  of  this  man's 
career,  the  conclusion  will  be  irresist- 
ible that  these  afflictions,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
organization,  were  the  real  sources  of 
his  alienation  of  mind  in  after- life.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  world  would  fall 
into  a  social  ruin,  if  men  were  to  go 
mad  at  losing  theif  parents  and  brothers. 
But  no  general  formula  will  fit  the  case 
of  this  man.  The  articulation,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  character  was  anomalous, 
phenomenal.  His  heart  and  brain  were 
liko  his  bodv — bundles  of  nerves,  in- 
tensely sensitive  to  pain;  his  mental 
and  physical  nature  resembled  a  piece 
of  delicate  machinery,  which  the  least 
exciting  cause  throws  into  confusion. 
He  had  a  craving,  exacting,  jealous, 
utterly-relying  love  for  his  mother — ^she 
was  taken  from  him  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  warm  youthful  affection,  scarcely 
thirty-six  when  she  died.  He  loved  his 
brother  tenderly,  too,  and  he  also  was 
cut  down.  He  saw,  in  the  future,  no 
light — all  was  despairing  darkness, 
through  which  hope  tried  vainly  to 
plunge  a  single  ray.  No  one  under- 
stood him,  none  loved  him ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  pride  of  lineage  was 
the  cause  of  deep  foreboding  on  his 
part.  He  was  the  last  Randolph  of  his 
branch  of  the  house,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  he  compared  himself  to 
Logan,  in  whose  veins  ran  not  a  single 
drop  of  blood  which  could  claim  kindred 
with  that  in  any  living  being. 

To  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
morbid  tendency  and  state  of  feeling, 
from  family  losses,  one  thing  was  still 
necessary,  however—the  old  story  of 
all  ages — ^that  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
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many  a  dazzling  and  wonderful  life,  and 
of  which  groping  and  stammering  his- 
tory knows  and  says  nothing.  A  bitter 
loYe-disappointment  was  needed  to  per- 
manently impress  upon  John  Randolph, 
his  morbid  philosophy  of  life  and  feel- 
ing. It  came  in  the  shape  of  the  affiiir 
with  Maria  Ward.  Placed  by  circum- 
stances at  Bizaire,  the  residence  of  his 
deceased  brother,  Richard,  and  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  for  occupation 
of  mind — ^for  he  did  little  upon  the 
estate— the  young  man  renewed  his 
former  acquaintance  with  the  child  of 
Wintopoke,  and  from  that  time  forth 
she  moulded  his  career.  Of  the  nature 
of  the  passion  which  he  conceived  for 
this  young  lady,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt.  It  was  absorbing,  enduring,  and 
intense:  his  wounded  and  over- bur- 
dened heart  sought,  in  her  love,  home* 
balm  for  its  pain,  a  refuge  from  the 
haunting  memories  which  oppressed  it 
At  first,  his  addresses  were  received 
with  favor,  as  the  fact  of  an  engage- 
ment between  them  proves — a  fact 
which  we  state.  Afterwards  every- 
thing was  changed — ^he  was  pushed 
back  from  that  refuge  which  he  craved 
and  yearned  for^-the  hand  of  what 
seemed  his  pitiless  and  ever-pursuing 
fate  crushed  all  his  hopes  ;  and  he  went 
forth  again  into  his  desolate  life,  over 
which  bung  forever  afterwards  a  cloud 
too  lurid  for  any  ray  to  pierce.  From 
that  moment  the  line  between  his  happy 
youth  and  miserable  manhood  became 
dear  and  fixed ;  ffrew  into  a  wall  of 
adamant  as  the  neart  of  the  young 
man  bade  farewell  to  the  old  tranquillity 
and  peace.  He  became  sour,  feverish, 
bitter ;  at  night  he  slept  little*  and 
would  rise  at  midnight,  buckle  on  his 
pistols,  mount  and  gailop  over  the  lands, 
returning  to  Bizarre  haggard  and  silent. 
At  other  times,  he  would  be  heard 
pacing  for  hours  in  his  chamber  over- 
head, and  muttering:  ** Macbeth  hath 
murdered  sleep!  Maeheth  shall  sleep 
no  more .'"  In  a  short  time  he  had  be- 
come almost  an  old  man ;  the  compli- 
cated and  terrible  emotion  had  made 
him  prematurely  aged,  and  worn  him 
out.  Could  we  read  the  mysteries  of 
bis  heart  at  the  time,  we  should  proba- 
bly find  that  *'the  accident,"  as  he 
afterwards  said  of  his  offering  for  con- 
gress, was  only  the  desperate  deed  of 
the  feverish  brain,  oravine  something 
to  distract  its  attention — uie  struggle 
of  the  torn  heart  to  fill  its  pulses  with  a 


pursoit  which  shotdd  deaden  memory. 
Like  the  lover  of  Maud,  ruined  and 
overwhelmed  with  horrors,  he  plunged 
desperately  into  the  fierce  combat  of 
intellect,  and,  asking  no  favor,  granted 
none.  From  the  point  in  the  life  of 
Randolph  at  whicn  we  have  arrived, 
his  character  is  henceforth  formed. 
Fate  has  done  its  worst ;  the  hot  metal 
is  cool  in  the  mould  prepared  for  it ; 
the  iron  is  hard.  His  me  from  this 
moment  is  the  piteous  tale  of  suffering 
and  mental  alienation ;  or  the  splendid  re- 
cord of  a  dazzling,  wonderful,  magnifi- 
cent genius,  darting  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  With  that  record,  the  present 
article  has  nothing  to  do.  The  story 
is  told,  and  all  know  it.  It  was  the  in- 
cidents in  the  youth  of  this  strange 
man  that  we  wished  to  advert  to,  and 
this  we  have  tried  to  accomplish  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

A  strange  and  wonderful  life !  Per- 
haps there  is  not,  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  so  strange  a  chapter  as  that 
which  records  this  man*8  organization. 
Shakespeare  would  have  mi^e  him  the 
subject  of  a  grander  drama  than  Ham- 
let, whom  he  resembled  in  a  hundred 
particulars.  The  unhappy  prince  saw 
the  sovereignty  rightly  his  own  jMun 
into  hostile  and  bating  hands — Ran- 
dolph saw  the  proud  sovereignty  of 
Virginia  blend  itself  with  the  federal ; 
and  in  the  **  radiant  flag,  burning  on 
the  waste  sea,  along  the  desolate  and 
distant  coast,  beneath  unfamiliar  con- 
stellations,*' saw  little  save  Hke  annihila- 
tion more  and  more  of  his  native  land 
and  soil,  Vireinia.  Both  these  men — 
the  one  of  the  poet's  brain,  the  other 
of  real  life — ^were  warm  friends,  bitter 
enemies,  loved  passionately,  were  dis- 
appointed, and  went  mad  at  last.  No 
utterance  of  the  imaginary  Hamlet 
surpassed  that  diabolical  wit  of  Ran- 
dolph, which  planted  a  poisoned  arrow, 
through  the  thickest  armor,  whose 
rankling  was  never  forgotten  nor  for- 
^ven.  Those  who  have  written  of  this 
man,  have  vainly  essayed  to  draw  his 
portrait.  As  in  the  drama,  the  reader 
finds  ever  something  new ;  some  more 
mysterious  depth  of  individuality,  be- 
fore unseen.  We  can  only  trace  the 
outlines  of  the  splendid,  dazzling, 
proud,  haughty,  all-suffioient  charac- 
ter :  and  even  when  thus  much  is  ac- 
complished, the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture flashes  upon  the  painter— the  sad. 
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moumfal,  tender,  morbid,  wailing  exist- 
ence, gliding  towards  the  golf  of  mad- 
Bess. 

But  he  sleeps  now.  His  sad  history 
is  all  told — ^his  sorrows  are  burnt  out, 
and  scarcely  are  realized  in  the  re- 
motest degree  by  oar  prosaic  generation. 
Few  haye  cared  to  enter  that  dis- 
tant and  moomfol  solitude,  where  the 
shadow  of  this  strange  being  fills  the 
eye  of  the  imagination,  and  hoyers 
aboye  his  obscure  graye.  At  times, 
some  chance,  some  incident,  throws  a 
carious  and  thoughtful  mind  upon  the 
track  which  this  man  pursued,  and  his 
strange  life  becomes  an  absorbing  prob- 
lem— ^something  more  is  written  for  the 
future  historian  of  his  life  to  study  and 
work  up  into  the  picture.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  has  found  much  to  solye 
the  <juestion  of  his  identity,  in  the  haunts 
of  his  youth — places  which  seem  to  bear 
the  impress  of  his  singular  being,  and  to 
speak  of  him  still,  in  the  moon  of  the 
dim  pine-forests,  the  sieh  of  the  broom- 
straw  upon  wide-stretching  fields,  the 
flow  of  streams  which  cooled  his  limbs 
when  he  bathed  in  them  as  a  child,  and 
whose  eyery  ripple  was  a  portion  of  his 
memory  and  life.  Of  the  man  in  ad- 
yanced  life,  with  all  his  bitterness,  ha- 
tred, remorse,  and  misanthropy,  the 
writer  has  not  wished  to  think;  that 
dreadful  picture,  in  so  many  of  its  traits, 
ahnost  hateful,  if  we  leaye  out  the  plea 
of  madness,  has  no  attractions  for  him. 
It  is  the  picture  of  the  young  life,  yet 
untarnished  by  misery  or  bitterness,  that 
alone  attracts.  Eyerything  connected 
with  this  period  of  the  man's  life  is 
eloquent  of  him.  The  oyerthrown  walls 
of  Cawsons,  looking  still  upon  the  noble 
riyer  flowing  to  the  sea,  and  dancing 
still  in  the  sunlight  as  when  the  child 
sported  on  its  bosom — ^the  desolate  do- 
main of  Mattoaz,  with  its  grayes  of  his 
father  and  mother,  watered  with  pas- 
sionate tears  by  him  man^  times,  and 
near  which  now  the  idle  children  of  the 
town  pass  hunting  boars,  or  gathering 
berries — the  estate  of  Bizarre,  uke  Caw- 
sons and  Mattoax,  oyerthrown  and  de- 
stroyed, but  eloquent  of  other  days  of 
**  pleasure  and  passion  and  darling  joy,*' 
and  bitter  griefs  as  well — lastly,  the 
old  house  where  he  saw  often,  and  paid 
his  addresses  to,  the  lady  who  affected 
his  whole  life  so  profoundly — all  these 


places  speak  of  the  young  Bandolph 
still,  and  interpret  his  Strang  and  won- 
derful indiyiduality.  In  this  old  apart- 
ment, with  elaborate  cornices  of  oak, 
caryed  into  a  thousand  shapes — with  its 
huge  old  fire-place,  around  which  the 
men  and  women  of  three  generations 
have  assembled — with  its  lofty  windows 
looking  on  the  fields  and  forests,  and  its 
portraits  framed  in  dark  oak,  as  in  the 
old  former  time — here  it  was  that  the 
scenes  of  that  life-drama  were  enacted, 
so  full  of  passion  and  pain,  delight  and 
anguish,  and  wretchedness,  and  madness. 
Through  that  door,  the  woman  who  had 
become  his  fate  passed,  leaving  him  for- 
ever— ^yonder  hung,  as  it  hangs  now, 
her  portrait,  taken  when  she  was  a  child 
at  Wintopoke,  and  opposite  you  see 
another  portrait  of  her,  taken  when  she 
lay,  cold  and  pallid,  in  her  coffin ;  down 
those  steps  the  unhappy  and  despairing 
lover  went,  with  a  tempest  raging  in  his 
heart,  which,  long  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  of  public  life,  found 
its  utterance  in  the  bitter  cry,  **  I,  too, 
am  wretched !" 

But  we  prolonfi^  our  disconnected  and 
vague  sketch  too  far.  The  subject  grows 
under  the  hand  of  the  narrator  of  the 
eventful  story,  and  he  is  loth  to  pause. 
It  is,  however,  necessary,  and  w©  end 
this  sketch  here,  waiting  patiently  for 
the  time  when  the  true  interpreter  of 
this  brilliant  but  broken  and  unhappy 
life  shall  undertake  to  tell  us  of  it. 
Virginians  should  cfot  permit  John  Ran- 
dolph's name  to  die;  for,  with  all  his 
woeful  faults  and  failings,  he  was  true, 
first  and  last,  to  his  state.  His  way- 
ward and  erratic  political  career  was 
ever  true  to  his  one  idea — Old  Virginia. 
Ho  fought  against  Patrick  Henry  when 
a  mere  boy,  upon  that  issue.  lie  rose 
from  his  dying  couch,  and  was  lifted 
into  his  carriage,  and,  scarcely  able  to 
articulate,  addressed  crowds  everywhere 
against  the  Jackson  proclamation.  The 
faith  of  his  boyhood  was  that  of  his  old 
age — Virginia  first,  last,  always.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  may  receive,  finally,  the 
reward  of  public  opinion  he  is  here  en- 
titled to,  and  due  pardon  for  his  many 
faults ;  as  we  trust  those  tears  of  peni- 
tence and  submission,  upon  his  death- 
bed, have  secured  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness from  a  greater  than  any  earthly 
tribunal. 
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THE  ISLANDS   OF  THE  PACIFIC* 


THE  islands  of  the  South  Sea !  How 
sweetly  they  lie  in  the  bosom  of 
their  azure  home !  Nature  lingers  there 
Uvingly,  and  nestling  yet  in  those 
green  vales,  breathes  in  spicy  gales 
her  farewell  si^h  ere  civilization  shall 
confront  her  m  the  Ifist  clime  of 
her  dominion.  Vales  green  in  per- 
petual spring,  rivulets  flowing  amid 
grand  mountains  that  look  down  on 
every  side  on  the  Pacific,  watching  the 
ships  of  the  nations  freighted  with  the 
rare  commodities  of  India,  or  bearing 
the  rich  trophies  of  their  war  with  the 
leviathan !  And  how  full  of  adventure 
is  the  story  of  that  sea  and  its  islands ! 
It  speaks  of  daring  enterprise,  of  un- 
paralleled privation,  and  scarce  credible 
suffering;  of  open  boats  propelled  for 
thousands  of  miles  upon  the  ocean, 
of  decks  of  ships  slippeiT  with  mur- 
derous bloodf  cutlasses  flashing,  and 
officers,  to  escape  the  alternative  of 
death  at  mutinous  hands,  for  the  last 
time  descending  the  sides  of  their  ves- 
sels. 

For  centuries,  the  same  sports,  the 
same  customs,  the  same  occupadous 
had  filled  the  days  of  the  simple  people 
of  the  ocean,  and  life  wont  on  as  change- 
less as  the  sun  that  smiled  above  them, 
the  pebbles  that  lay  on  their  shores,  or 
the  surf  that  Ia8he4  their  rocks.  The 
ships  of  the  stranger  came  and  linked 
their  fate  with  the  cares  and  miseries 
of  a  distant  civilization. 

•*  Why  would  you  quarrel  for  such  a 
trifle  ?"  said  a  young  cacique  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  who 
were  disputing,  meanly  as  it  seemed  to 
the  chieftain,  about  the  division  of  a 
parcel  of  treasure — **  Why  should  you 
quarrel  for  such  a  trifle  7  If  this  gold 
IS  indeed  so  precious  in  your  eyes,  that 
for  it  you  will  forsake  your  homes,  in- 
vade the  peaceful  land  of  stranger:?,  and 
expose  yourselves  to  such  sufferings  and 
perils,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  province 
where  you  may  gratify  your  wishes  to 
the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty  moun- 
tains," said  he,  pointing  to  the  South ; 
*'  beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea,  which 
may  be  discerned  from  their  summit. 
It  is  navigated  by  a  people  who  have 
vessels  not  much  less  than  yours,  are 


furnished,  like  them,  with  sails  and  oars. 
All  the  streams  which  flow  down  the 
southern  side  of  those  mountains  into 
the  sea  abound  in  gold ;  and  the  kings 
who  reign  upon  its  herders  eat  and 
drink  out  of  golden  vessels."  Vasco 
Nufiez  d^  Balboa,  sprung  from  a  de- 
cayed family,  had  sought  the  New  World 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  by  courage 
and  intrigue  had  become  the  governor 
of  a  Spanish  colony  established  at  Santa 
Maria  in  Darien.  These  words  bred  in 
him  the  desire  of  beholding  the  sea  of 
which  so  many  vague  rumors  had,  from 
time  to  time,  come  to  this  ears;  and, 
nowise  discoun^d  by  his  small  means 
or  the  many  difficulties  of  his  position, 
its  discovery  became  the  one  object  of 
his  days. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1513, 
with  less  than  two  hundred  soldiers,  one 
of  whom  was  the  then  obscure  Fran- 
cisco Pizairo,  he  set  forth  on  his  under- 
taking, and  after  twenty-six  days  of 
incessant  toil,  marching  througli  fiostile 
tribes,  he  came  to  the  last  ridge  that 
separated  him  from  the  country  beyond, 
and  rested  for  the  ni^ht  at  its  base. 
Starting  at  the  first  ghmmering  of  the 
morrow's  light,  and  reaching  before 
noon  the  brow  of  the  height,  he  halted 
his  followers  and  clomb  alone  the  hill- 
top whence  he  was  assured  he  should 
look  upon  the  promised  ocean.  And 
there  it  lay.  Beyond  a  wide  expanse 
of  rock  and  forest,  winding  rivers  and 
fields  of  ^reen,  the  Pacific  gleamed  in 
the  mormng  sun.  The  Spaniard  fell 
npon  his  knees  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  he  was  the  first  European  permit- 
ted to  gaze  on  tlie  waters  of  the  new 
ocean.  From  that  day  to  this  have 
they  been  the  scene  of  wild  adventure, 
of  massacre  and  mutiny,  of  rich  com- 
merce and  wholesale  wrong,  of  gospel 
enterprise  and  of  tales  of  tact  and  no- 
tion where  blend  scarce  distinguishable 
dreams  of  Arcadia  and  the  common 
things  of  every  day.  The  tidings  of 
the  discovery  were  hailed  with  delight 
at  home,  but  the  merit  of  the  discoverer 
won  for  him  the  reward  which  befell  so 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  had  done 
the  state  service.  He  was  superseded 
in  his  government,   and,  through  the 
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villainy  of  his  suooessor,  perished  but 
two  yean  after  he  had  achieved  the 
discovery  that  linked  his  name  with  the 
great  ocean  he  first  beheld. 

The  path  to  the  Southern  Pacific, 
still  difficult  in  the  arduous  navigation 
of  the  Cape,  had  hitherto  been  imprac- 
ticable, wnen  Fernando  de  M agalhasns, 
whose  name  is  commonly  written  Ma- 
geUan,  a  native  of  Portu^,  sailing  from 
San  Lucas,  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1519,  entered  on  November  7, 
1520,  the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 
Ma^llan  had  first  tendered  his  services 
to  ms  own  sovereign,  who  received  the 
offer  coldly,  and  almost  contemptuously 
dismissed  the  adventurer.  John  II., 
king  of  the  same  country,  had  done  the 
same  thing  to  Columbus.  The  sailor, 
taking  with  him  a  ^lobe  he  had  got 
painted,  whereon  the  lands  and  seas  and 
his  projected  track  were  traced,  pru- 
dently marking  the  strait  blank  that  his 
design  might  not  be  anticipated  by 
royal  trickery,  went  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  then  at  Valladolid.  The 
Emperor  at  once  entered  into  his  plan, 
and  with  ^ve  vessels  and  the  royal 
agreement  to  him  and  his  countryman, 
Ruy  Falero,  called  an  astrologer,  where- 
in it  was  stipulated  that  in  consider- 
ation of  their  reaching  the  Moluccas  by 
sailing  west,  they  were  to  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  track  they  should  explore 
for  ten  years,  and  receive  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  net  revenue  that  might 
accrue  from  their  discoveries,  and  last, 
the  rojral  banner  of  Spain  being  formal- 
ly dehvered  to  him,  he  set  forth  on  his 
long  southwestern  way.  When  the 
ships  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
strait,  a  council  was  called  in  which 
Estevan  Gomez,  the  pilot  of  the  expe- 
dition, urged  the  impracticability  of 
proceeding,  and  voted  to  return  to 
bpain  to  refit.  Their  provisions  were 
short,  and  a  general  murmur  for  home 
pervaded  the  fleet,  while  the  crews 
refused  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
western  outiet  of  the  strait  they  had 
found.  But  there  were  many  worthy 
men  in  the  ships.  Magellan  listened  to 
all,  and  concluding  the  council  by  tell- 
ing his  followers  that  he  would  eat  the 
hides  on  the  ship's  yards  before  he 
thought  of  putting  about,  held  on  his 
way.  A  hurricane  of  thirty-six  hours 
swept  them  from  shore  to  shore  of  the 
narrow  strait,  bnt  they  kept  on  till  on 
the  twenty-fourth  dav  of  November 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea  were  seen 


through  the  long  sought  western  out- 
let. 

In  the  mean  time  Estevan  Gomez 
had  incited  a  mutiny  on  board  of  one 
of  the  ships,  and,  putting  its  captain  in 
irons  and  knowing  that  the  commander 
no  longer  lay  between  him  and  the 
Atiantic,  put  the  helm  about,  and 
bore  for  Spain.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, Magellan,  having  lain  sever- 
al days  at  anchor,  held  a  northerly 
course,  and  discovering  various  islands 
in  his  way,  San  Pablo,  the  Desadven- 
turadas,  Shark's  Island,  the  Ladrones, 
etc.,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1521, 
made  the  harbor  of  Lebu,  where  was 
the  first  settiement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Philippines.  Hardships  of  the 
severest  nature  had  attended  his  course. 
The  crew  were  forced  to  chew  the 
leather  found  about  the  ship,  the  water 
was  putrid,  saw-dust  was  eaten,  and 
mice  brought  half  a  ducat  apiece.  De- 
lightful weather  accompanied  them, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  ocean 
gained  the  name  of  the  Pacific.  Tak- 
ing note  of  many  accounts  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  island  he  had  reached,  the  Spaniard 
entered  the  port  with  colors  flying,  and 
a  grand  salute  astonished  the  two 
thousand  islanders  who  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  display.  A  messenger 
was  sent  on  shore  who  conferred  with 
the  ministers  of  the  king,  port-dues 
were  dispensed  with,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  treaty  offensive  land  defensive  was 
formed  between  the  king  of  Lebu  and 
<*  the  greatest  sovereign  on  earth"  and 
his  captain-general.  Magellan,  like  a 
good  Catholic,  set  about  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  and  so  lightiy  did  their 
religion,  if  they  had  any,  set  upon 
them,  that  he  soon  had  baptized  half 
their  number.  The  royal  family,  the 
r»ah  of  Mazagua,  and  the  first  people 
of  the  islands  were  among  the  earliest 
converts.  Their  political  fealty  also 
was  easily  obtained,  and  the  captain- 
general  proceeded  so  far  as  to  require 
from  them  a  tribute,  which  seems  to 
have  been  cheerfully  paid.  The  king 
of  Matan  alone  held  out,  insisting  that 
having  sent  a  present  and  done  all 
fitting  courtesy,  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign- 
ty of  a  power  he  then  for  the  first  time 
heard  of. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  cupidity  of  the  brave  navi- 
gator had  permitted  him  to  respect  the 
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fraoeful  independence  of  the  island 
ing ;  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  and 
Magellan  fell  a  victim  to  the  hostilities 
that  followed  upon  this  incident.  He 
landed  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  with 
fortj-nine  of  his  people,  plothed  in  mail, 
attacked  a  hodj  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  subjects  of  this  prince.  The  king 
of  Lebu  had  brought  a  force  to  assist 
his  ally,  but  their  active  services  were 
declined.  The  battle  with  the  steel 
arms  of  Europe  against  the  wooden  ar- 
rows and  lances  of  the  islanders  lasted 
many  hours.  There  was  no  flinching 
on  either  side.  The  courage  of  the 
Indian  was  proved  against  the  mail  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  appealing 
to  their  foes'  terror  and  love  of  home, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  a  village 
was  in  a  blaze.  But  as  our  fathers  m 
like  case  once  did,  the  brave  natives 
fought  with  more  determined  fury ;  and 
wit£  but  seven  or  eight  survivors,  the 
Spaniard,  as  the  fight  grew  fiercer,  fell 
step  by  step  back  to  the  shore. 
Wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  the 
bars  of  his  casque  pierced  by  a  lance, 
repeatedly  bruised  on  the  head  with 
stones,  his  helmet  twice  struck  off,  his 
sword  arm  disabled,  and  driven  back 
till  he  was  knee-deep  in  water,  Fer- 
nando Meigellan  still  faced  the  foes  that 
thronged  around  him.  His  valor  but 
lighted  his  path  to  death.  An  Indian 
sto'uck  his  leg,  and  falling  on  his  face  in 
the  water,  he  turned  an  unavailing  look 
to  his  few  surviving  comrades,  who, 
having  gained  their  boats,  tearfully  saw 
their  noble  chief  perish  by  a  death  they 
could  not  avert  or  avenge.  "Thus,'' 
says  Pigofetta,  the  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition, *'  perished  our  guide,  our  light, 
and  our  support."  Well  might  his  fol- 
lowers bewail  a  leader  whose  star  had 
shed  such  light  on  their  way.  Magellan 
was  one  worthy  of  his  enterprise, 
blending  with  all  the  love  of  adventure 
and  chivalrous  daring  that  marked  the 
Spaniard  of  that  day  an  address  and 
Saxon-like  perseverance,  which,  had  he 
survived,  would  have  made  him  a  career 
such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  of 
hisprofession. 

Tne  expedition  under  various  chiefs 
proceeded  on  its  way,  touching  at  Bor- 
neo and  elsewhere,  and  after  mutiny 
and  buccaneering,  arrived  home  at  the 
port  of  San  Lucan  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1522,  under  the  oommand  of 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  with  one  of  the 
five    vessels   that  had  sailed   thence, 


eighteen  out  of  the  sixty  men  who  had 
started  from  the  Moluccas,  having  in 
the  three  years  of  its  absence  measured 
a  track  of  fifty-four  thousand  miles. 

A  new  path  to  the  Indies  was  thus 
opened  by  the  genius  of  Magellan,  and 
the  connection  of  the  two  great  oceans, 
so  admirably  developed,  removed  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  navigation  to  the  Indies.  The  ex- 
pedition, too,  was  the  means  of  settling 
forever  doubts  which  were  still  enter- 
tained of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
moreover  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  enterprises  which,  when  the  marine 
of  tile  Spaniard  had  been  eclipsed  by 
the  French,  Dutch  and  English,  were 
achieved  by  the  brave  men  who  sailed 
the  southern  seas  under  the  flags  of 
these  northern  nations. 

The  sixteenth  century  also  witnessed 
various  other  voyages,  the  first  of  which 
in  point  of  time  was  that  of  Loyasa,  a 
knight  of  St.  John,  who  set  out  with 
seven  vessels  and  Sebastian  del  Cano 
and  other  survivors  of  Magellan's  ex- 
pedition xmder  his  command.  The 
squadron  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1525.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance resulted  from  the  enterprise. 
Quarrels  arose  with  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Indies :  storm,  disease  and  fEun- 
ine  attended  their  entire  way.  Loy- 
asa died,  the  command  fell  to  Del 
Cano,  who  survived  him  but  a  week,  and 
the  few  survivors  of  the  well-equipped 
ships,  sailing  successively  under  the 
command  of  a  third  and  fourth  captain- 
general  who  were  removed  by  death, 
returned  under  the  command  of  a  fifth, 
Alonzo  de  Salazar,  in  a  brigantine  built 
from  the  materials  of  their  last  vessel. 
In  the  year  1526  Don  Jorge  de  Meneses 
discovered  Papua,  afterwards  called 
New  Guinea,  on  his  way  from  Malacca 
to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  about  the 
same  time  Diegx)  da  Rocha  fell  in  with 
the  Islands  of  Lequeira,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  now  known  as 
the  Pelew  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  Carolines. 

At  about  this  date,  an  expedition,  fit- 
ted out  by  Hemon  Cortez,  sailed  from 
New  Spam  with  his  kinsman  Alvaio 
Saavedra  in  command.  Starting  with 
these  vessels,  two  of  which  were  soon 
separated  from  him,  the  commander, 
passing  the  Ladrones,  discovered  ^ 
cluster  of  islands,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  called  at  this  day  the  Egoi 
Islands.    The    voyage    was    attended 
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itith  no  important  resalts,  and  the 
tommancler,  Saavedra,  b  now  remem- 
bered as  the  person  who  conceived  the 
?lan  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the 
gthmtts  of  Darien — if  any  person 
should  be  mentioned  as  conceiving  a 
plan  which  suggests  itself  to  every 
boy  in  geography,  and  which  doubtless 
occunred  a  dozen  times  to  the  person 
who  constructed  the  map  which  the 
Spaniard  had  before  his  eves  when  the 
idea  came  to  him.  But  this  considera- 
tion will  not  lessen  the  credit  due  to 
Saavedra  for  having  first  publicly  an- 
nounced and  advocated  th^  project. 
Saavedra  died  shoi^tly  after  reaching  the 
Grood  Gardens,  a  group  of  islands 
wliioh  he  had  discovered,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, abandoning  a  settlement  they 
had  begun  in  the .  Moluccas,  reached 
Europe  in  15d7,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years. 

Private  enterprise  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  on  foot  several  voyages,  which, 
however,  achieved  no  discoveries  of  any 
moment.  In  1529,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  350,000  ducats,  about  a  half- 
million  of  dollars,  Charles  V.  ceded  to 
Portugal  his  title  to  all  the  islands  west 
of  the  Ladrones,  and  in  their  hands  the 
passage  discovered  by  Magellan  and 
tile  scheme  of  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  were  abandoned  in  the  pursuit 
of  other  objects.  The  gulf  and  western 
shore  of  California  were  examined  by 
Cortex  in  1596,  and  settlements  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  Spanish  por- 
tion of  Sie  continent.  Voyages,  how- 
ever, of  various  degrees  of  importance, 
including  those  of  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa- 
k>bos,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Leguspi  and 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  that  of  Garcia  de 
Castro,  from  Peru,  were  made  in  the 
space  from  1542  to  1575,  the  year  in 
which  John  Oxonham  launched  the  first 
English  keel  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Oxenham,  landing  on  the  north 
coast  of  Darien,  proceeded  across,  and 
having  built  his  craft,  set  off  on  a  free- 
booting  expedition,  in  which  he  captured 
two  rich  prizes,  but  was  slain  while  at- 
tempting to  recross  the  Isthmus. 

So  began  the  stream  of  English  ad- 
venture m  the  South  Seas,  and  if  it  were 
not  unwise  in  the  inquisitive  present  to 
examine  too  curiously  the  best  forgotten 
past,  we  should  bo  tempted  to  observe 
that  almost  up  to  the  time  of  George 
in.  the  career  of  bis  nation  in  the 
South  Seas  was  but  little  improvement 
ttpon  the  example  of  Oxenham.  Francis 
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Drake  commenced  the  first  English  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  within  two 
years  after,  and  signalized  his  voyage 
of  two  years  and  ten  months,  barren  in 

Soiut  of  discovery,  by  burnings,  plun- 
erings  and  pjracy,  gratifying  his  queen 
and  nation  vith  deeds  of  disgrace,  for 
which  the  morals  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  are  the  meagre  and  only  pal- 
liation. On  his  return  he  received  the 
distinction  of  knighthood,  which  the 
queen  conferred  on  him  on  board  of  his 
s))ip,  where  she  had  dined  with  him. 
The  expedition  of  Drake,  seriously 
,  alarming  the  Spaniards,  had  the  effect 
of  calling  their  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  Magellan,  and  soon  In  ]  579  Pedro  Sar* 
miento  de  Gamboa  was  dispatched  from 
Lima  to  survey  the  Straits.  On  his  re- 
port a  powenul  armament  was  fitted 
out,  which  it  was  designed  should  form 
a  defense  to  the  Narrows,  and  thus  de- 
prive other  nations  of  access  to  the 
Pacific.  The  cities  Nombre  de  Jesus 
and  San  Felipe  were  founded  by  this 
expedition  ;  but  those  who  remained  at 
these  places  as  colonists  having  but 
eight  months'  store  of  provision  left 
for  them,  were  soon  brought  to  famine, 
and,  no  attempt  being  made  to  relieve 
them,  perished  frightfully  by  famine. 
Only  two  survivors  ever  reaoned  home. 
The  commander,  Sarmiento,  was  taken 
on  his  way  home  by  a  cruiser  under  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh. 

Private  adventure  followed  in  the 
track  of  Drake.  Mr.  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, called  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk 
qounty,  set  out  from  Plymouth  in  July, 
1586,  and  reaching  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan the  following  January,  marked 
his  way  along  the  western  coast  of 
America  by  fire  and  spoliation.  Touch- 
ing at  St.  Helena,  he  first  made  his 
countrymen  acquainted  with  its  position 
and  advantages. 

On  the  second  voyage  of  Cavendish, 
one  of  his  vessels,  separated  from  the 
squadron  in  a  gale,  fell  in  with  the  group 
now  kpown  as  the  Falkland  Islands.  Sir 
Kichard  Hawkins  commanded  another 
expedition,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1593,  and  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
island  which,  he  says,  **in  perpetuall 
memory  of  my  queene's  chastity,  and 
in  remembrance  of  my  endevors,  I  gave 
the  name  of  Hawkins's  Mayden-land/' 
Reaching  the  South  Sea,  he  set  out  upon 
the  same  course  as  his  countryman 
Drake,  but  was  captured  near  Cape  de 
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San  Francisco,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1594,  and  carried  in  triumph  into  Pana- 
ma. 

The  fleet  of  Alvaro  de  Mendana  set  sail 
from  Peru,  leaving  Payta  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1595,  and  kept  due  west  till  the 
21  st  of  Juljr,  when,  by  the  reckoning  of 
the  chief  pdot,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Fernandez  de  Quiros,  one  thousand 
leagues  from  Lima,  they  fell  in  with 
their  first  land,  a  little  island  in  latitude 
10*^  50'  South,  which  they  named  La 
Madalena.  How  strange  it  seems  to  a 
landsman  who  has  examined  the  map  of 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific,  that  four 
vessels  should  there  sail  three  thousand 
miles  without  seeing  one  of  the  count- 
less islands  that  dot  the  ocean.  The 
fleet  afterwards  discovered  many  islands, 
but  was  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Men- 
dana sickened  and  died,  having  made  a 
will,  wherein,  devising  his  command  to 
his  wife  Donna  Isabel,  he  appointed  her 
brother,  Don  Lorenzo  Berreto,  captain 
general  under  her.  The  latter  soon 
after  perished  from  a  wound  received 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  of  one  of 
the  islands,  and  Donna  Isabel  conducted 
home  the  wreck  of  the  expedition.  This 
enterprise  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  in  pursuance  of  a  let- 
ter from  Philip  II.,  wherein  he  pithily 
recommended  **the  encouragement  of 
enterprises  for  new  discovenes  as  the 
best  means  to  disembarrass  the  laud  of 
so  many  idle  gentry." 

The  Dutch,  burning  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  Spain,  the  haughty  nation  that  had 
been  so  lon^  their  mistress,  now  deemed 
themselves  m  a  condition  to  meet  her  on 
her  own  clement.  A  fleet  of  five  vessels, 
under  Sibald  do  Weert,  left  Holland  in 
1598  for  the  East  Indies  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  No  lasting  results,  how- 
over,  followed,  and  but  one  vessel  ever 
returned.  General  Malief  commanded 
another  Dutch  fleet  in  those  seas  about 
the  same  time.  Four  ships  also  were  fit- 
ted out  by  some  Dutch  merchants,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Oliver  Van 
Noort,  who  sailed  a  few  months  after 
De  Weert  and  with  the  same  general 
objects — spoil  and  discovery.  The  lat- 
ter voyage  was  remarkable  for  the  strict 
discipline  kept  up  in  tlie  fleet,  contrast- 
ing so  favorably  with  the  mutinies 
which  with  rare  exceptions  attended 
every  Spanish  expedition.  Everything 
was  under  the  rigorous  supervision  of  a 
coancil  of  war.    Individuals  found  guilty 


of  offenses  wore  put  on  shore  and  aban- 
doned, and  even  the  second  in  command 
was  left  on  Patagonia  with  a  little  bread 
and  wine.  This  was  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  Dutch,  and  the  last 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  seventeenth  century  was,  from 
many  causes,  by  no  means  so  prolific 
in  enterprise  as  the  years  which  pro- 
ceded  it.  The  age  of  discovery  seems 
to  have  followed  the  age  of  chivalry  so 
closely  that  it  may  be  taken  to  nave 
made  a  part  of  it  The  same  restless 
love  of  adventure  that  had  signalized 
the  crusades  impelled  in  later  years 
the  same  character  of  men  to  a  life 
of  daring  and  privaCtion  on  the  ocean. 
But  this  spirit  had  now  died  out.  Of 
many  the  avarice  had  been  sated  by  the 
treasures  of  the  New  World,  and  re- 
peated failures  and  fruitless  suffering 
had  cooled  the  ardor  of  others.  The 
decline  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
rising  importance  of  towns,  were  causes 
not  without  their  weight  in  accounting 
for  the  general  slackening  of  enterprise 
in  this  century.  Superstition,  too,  had 
been  at  work  in  deterring  from  discovery 
in  the  South  Sea,  and  men  repeated  that 
Yasco  Nunez  had  been  beheaded,  that 
Magellan  had  been  slain  by  the  heathen, 
that  the  companion  of  his  voyage,  Ruy 
Falero,  had  died  a  maniac,  and,  worse 
than  all,  that  the  seaman  De  Lepe,  who 
had  descried  the  strait  from  the  mast- 
head, had  fallen  from  grace  and  turned 
to  Mahomet.  Still  there  were  men  in 
whom  the  old  enthusiasm  survived,  one 
of  whom  was  the  pilot  of  the  voyage  of 
Mendana,  Fernando  de  Quiros,  who 
succeeded,  after  seven  years  of  effort, 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  effecting  his 
projects  of  discovery.  Leaving  Spain 
**with  the  most  honourable  schedules 
that  ever  passed  the  council  of  state," 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Peru,  and,  after 
a  short  delay,  sailed  from  Callao,  in  De- 
cember, 1605,  with  a  zabra,  a  kind  of 
launch,  and  two  larger  vessels.  Six 
Grey  or  Franciscan  friars  accompanied 
the  expedition,  which  made  several  dis- 
coveries, and  was  attended  with  many 
interesting  incidents.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  1706,  land  was  seen  from  the 
masthead,  and  the  boats  were  got  out 
for  the  shore.  The  landing  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  The  surf  dashing 
high  upon  the  rocks  in  every  direction, 
the  boats*  crews  had  well  nigh  given  up 
the  attempt  in  despair,  when  a  brave 
young  fellow,  Francisco  Ponce,  whose 
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word  was  "never  say  die,"  leaped  into 
the  surf  and  swam  to  the  beach.  He 
was  joyously  received  by  the  islanders, 
who  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
exhibited  every  mark  of  kindness.  Some 
others  followed  his  example  and  swam 
to  the  shore  of  the  island,  which  De 
Quiros  named  La  Sagitaria,  now,  in  the 
general  opinion,^ the  Otaheite  of  Cook, 
3ie  Tahiti  of  to-day.  De  Quiros,  after 
an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  ancliored 
at  Manilla  in  May,  1607. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent 
out  six  vessels  in  1614,  under  George 
Spilbergen.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
up  either  for  war  or  commerce,  but  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  had  little  to 
do  with  maritime  discoyery.  They  de- 
feated a  superior  Spanish  armament 
(from  Peru)  under  Roderigo  de  Men- 
doza,  and  arrived  at  home  the  first  day 
of  July,  1617.  The  navigator  Schouten 
sailed  from  the  Texel  in  June,  1615, 
in  t^o  ships,  the  Endracht  and  Hoorn, 
the  latter  of  which  was  accidentally 
burned  at  Point  Desire.  Many  marvel- 
ous stories  of  human  skeletons  ten  feet 
in  length  found  in  Patagonia,  and  un- 
doubtedly true  ones  of  whales  being 
found  in  such  numbers  near  Cape  Horn, 
that  the  pilot  was  constrained  to  take 
great  care  in  keeping  the  ship  from 
running  upon  them,  are  told  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  voyage,  but  it  is  certainly 
to  be  remembered,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
given  a  name  to 


•  that  dreary  oape  " 


which  forms  the  southern  point  of  our 
continent.  Hoorn,  which  has  the  honor 
of  conferring  its  name  upon  the  dreaded 
headland  which  the  mariner  calls  the 
Horn,  is  a  town  in  West  Friesland,  and 
was  the  birth-place  of  Schouten. 

The  finding  of  this  new  passage, 
which  caused  Spain  so  much  uneasiness 
that  within  a  year  that  nation  fitted  out 
a  formidable  armament  to  follow  the 
track  of  Schouten,  was  succeeded  by 
another  event  of  great  importance, 
which  was  no  less  than  the  discovery 
by  the  Dutch  of  the  island,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land- Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  certainly 
had  seen  its  northern  coaM^t  before,  and 
the  Portuguese  have  claims  of  a  certain 
validity  to  discovering  it  from  their 
ships,  but  it  was  Dirk  Hatichs  who,  in 
command  of  the  ship  Endracht,  dis- 
covered, in  latitude  25°  south,  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Australia  in  the  month  of 


October,  1616,  and  called  it  after  his 
vessel.  Land  Endracht,  the  name  still 
retained.  Several  expeditions  were  fit- 
ted out  by  the  Dutch  in  the  few  subse- 
quent years,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  discovery  of  New  Zealand,  thev 
were  comparatively  barren  of  geographi- 
cal importance. 

There  was  now  an  interval  of  many 
years  in  which  the  spirit  of  maritime 
enterprise  slept,  and  it  first  awaked  in 
the  guise  of  a  buccaneering  voyage  from 
the  Chesapeake.  Captain  John  Cook 
sailed  thence  in  August,  1683,  with  a 
vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  having  under 
his  command  several  individuals  who 
afterward  became  famous,  among  whom 
were  William  Dampier,  Edward  Da- 
vis, Lionel  Wafer,  and  Ambrose 
Cowley ._  They  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  ship 
Nicholas  of  London,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Eaton,  bore 
north  for  the  coast  of  Mexico.  They 
shortly  afterwards  found  an  accession 
to  their  force  in  the  Cygnet,  Captain 
Swan,  and  another  vessel  with  a  crew  of 
French  adventurers — an  increase  of 
numbers  which  also  brought  dissensions 
and  anarchy.  Save  an  expedition, 
partly  for  plunder  and  partly  for  trade, 
which  sailed  in  1690  under  Captain 
John  Strong,  and  the  commencement,  in 
1690,  of  the  voyage  of  Dampier,  origi- 
nated at  the  instance  of  his  government 
expressly  for  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphical science,  this  voyage  of  the 
buccaneers  concluded  the  maritime  ad- 
ventures of  that  century. 

The  first  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Seas,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  that  of  William  Dampier.  These 
waters,  indeed,  were  all  this  time  filled 
with  buccaneers,  fitted  out  by  English 
merchants,  who,  in  those  days,  looked 
upon  the  luckless  craft  that  were  doom- 
ed to  sail  distant  seas  in  the  same  light 
that  the  dealer  in  fishing-outfits,  at 
Gloucester,  looks  upon  the  cod  swim- 
ming on  the  Grand  Banks.  The  skip- 
per sails  thither,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
catching  enough  of  them,  the  trader 
gets  his  pay.  It  was,  further,  a  matter 
of  risk  in  the  case  of  buccaneers ;  the 
wages  of  the  men  depended  on  their 
captures.  *•  No  prize,  no  pay,"  was  a 
law  of  the  game. 

The  English  followed  the  business 
very  assiduously,  and  many  were  the 
rich  prizes  that  fell  into  their  bauds. 
Years  away  from  home,  the  cruisers 
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took  no  special  pains  to  possess  them- 
i^lves  of  European  news,  and  whether 
the  nations  were  at  peace  or  war  was  a 
small  affair  to  them.  ^*An  English- 
ttian,"  says'Sir  Francis  Drake,  *' being 
farre  from  his  country,  and  seeing  a 
present  want  of  victual  to  insew,  and 
perceiving  no  benefit  to  be  looked  for, 
put  only  blowes,  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  stay.*'  They  returned  home  when 
^heir  greed  of  gold  was  glutted,  or  when 
*'a  present  want  of  victual'*  ensued, 
when  no  "benefit"  in  the  shape  of 
plunder  could  *'  be  locked  for,"  or  when 
the  presence  of  superior  hostile  force 
held  out  for  their  consideration,  instead 
of  gain,  the  prospect  of  hard  **  blowes." 

Dampier,  "the  prince  of  voj^aeers," 
its  Sir  msil  Hall  styles  him,  sailed  from 
Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1703.  with  two  ships,  the  St. 
George  and  the  Cinque  Ports  Galley. 
They  had  hai^lly  reached  the  South 
Seas,  when  it  was  found  that  even  the 
address  of  Dampier  was  unequal  to 
1k>lding  in  subjection  his  unruly  follow- 
ers, and  the  vessels  were  satisfied  to 
part  company.  The  Cinque  Ports 
sailed  to  the  southward,  was  run  ashore, 
and  all  on  board  taken  prisoners  bv  the 
Spaniards.  The  St.  George  held  on 
her  way ;  but  about  a  year  after  her 
sailing,  John  Clipperton,  the  mate,  de- 
serted with  twenty-one  of  the  seamen ; 
the  next  January,  the  remainder  of  the 
command  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
Which  arrived  at  Holland,  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1706.  Damnier, 
abandoning  the  St.  George,  sailed  to 
^e  East  Indies  in  a  prize  taken  from 
the  Spaniards.  Here,  being  unable  to 
produce  his  commission,  which  it  was 
alleged  had  been  stolen  by  the  mate, 
CHpperton,  he  was  held  some  time  as 
prisoner  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  seized 
his  vessel. 

Dampier  appears  once  more  before 
sinking  into  obscurity,  as  pilot  to 
Woodes  Rogers,  who  sailed  from  Cork 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1708.  This 
eitpedition  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
the  fact  of  tdring  off  from  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  De  Foe.  The  ship 
6ast  anchor  in  the  Thames,  in  October, 
1711,  laden  with  rich  booty — a  success 
which  led  to  various  similar  enterprises, 
amone  which  was  the  expedition  of  the 
Bpeedwell  and  the  Success.  "  Some  wor- 
tl|r  eentlemen  of  London,  and  persons 
of  distinction,  taking  advantage  of  the 


war  then  waged  between  Spain  and 
the  German  Empire,  fitted  out  the  two 
last-named  ships,  and,  changing  their 
names  into  the  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Staremberg,  sent  the  latter  to  Ostend 
to  receive,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  French  officers  and  seamen, 
a  commission  from  the  emperor.  Be- 
fore the  suling  of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, the  declaration  of  war  by  Great 
Britain  against  Spain  rendered  the 
Dutch  color  of  the  affair  unnecessarv, 
and,  resuming  their  own  names,  the 
Success  and  Speedwell  sailed  under  the 
English  flag  from  Plymouth,  on  the  15tii 
of  f'ebruary,  1719,  under  the  command 
of  the  same  John  Clipperton.  Six  days 
after  sailing,  a  storm  separated  them. 
Clipperton,  in  the  Success,  held  his 
soutnerly  course,  while  the  Speedwell, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Georee 
Shelvocke,  bore  northwest,  nor  £d  the 
vessels  again  meet  each  other.  The 
stock  of  liquors  and  wines  for  both  ships 
being  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  it  will 
be  generally  believed  that  the  separa- 
tion oould  not  be  an  act  of  design  on  the 
part  of  Clipperton.  Indeed,  immedi- 
ately on  losing  sight  of  his  consort,  he 
stood  for  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
had  been  appointed  the  first  rendezvous, 
where,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  failed 
to  find  his  consort.  He  then  set  sail 
for  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  fixed  upon 
as  the  next  rendezvous,  where,  uter 
cruising  ten  davs  (the  same  period  as  at 
the  Canaries),  he  proceeded  on  his  war 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
the  eastern  entrance  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1719. 

The  passage  was  one  of  much  hard- 
ship; many  of  the  seamen  died,  and 
the  remainder  were  so  wretchedly  en- 
feebled, that  it  was  '*  simply  impossible 
for  them  to  undertake  ainrtning."  Clip- 
perton, therefore,  was  fain  to  proceed 
to  Juan  Fernandez,  which  had  been 
appointed  the  ultimate  rendezvous, 
whence,  having  remained  there  about  a 
month,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  lost  thirty  men, 
up  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  island 
ho  succeeded  in  capturing  five  prizes 
in  as  many  weeks.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  he  sent  to  Brazil  a  vessel 
freighted  with  the  fruits  of  his  success. 
The  value  of  his  cargo  was  estimated  at 
£10,000.  She  never  reached  her  des- 
tination, however,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  recaptured  by  the  Spaniards. 
After  some  indifferentiy  lucrative  crois- 
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ing  on  tfafl  American  ooast,  daring  the 
first  port  of  the  year  1721*  he  sailed  for 
China,  where  a  division  of  his  plunder 
was  made  by  the  native  i|uthorities. 
To  the  proprietors  they  awarded 
£6,000;  to  each  seaman  £97  15s.  4d. ; 
and  the  captain's  share  was  £1,4«'>6  10s. 
The  owner's  proportion  was  pat  on 
board  a  Portneuese  ship,  which  took 
fire  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
the  whole  of  the  amount,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  £1,800,  lost  The  Speed- 
well was  sold  at  Macao,  whence  her 
crew  returned  home.  Clipperton  reached 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  June,  1722,  and 
lived  bat  four  or  five  days  after  his 
acrivaL 

Shelvocke,  in  the  Speedwell,  fell  in 
with  his  consort  on  the  24th  or  25th  of 
May,  1720,  months  after  they  had 
parted,  near  the  Island  of  Quibo,  on  the 
west  coast  of  America.  Exchanging  a 
few  stores,  they  parted  comoany  on  the 
day  after  *1he  meeting.  On  parting 
company,  Shelvocke  sailed  respectively 
to  the  appointed  places  of  rendezvous, 
bat  managed  to  reach  each  a  safe  time 
after  Clipperton  had  departed.  Leav- 
ing tha  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  he  sailed 
west  for  the  coast  of  Bengal,  where  he 
plamdered  a  Portugnese  vessel.  In  one 
of  the  same  nation,  Clipperton  sent 
home  a  portion  of  his  booty.  Portugal 
cmd  England  were  at  peace.  In  round- 
ing Cape  Horn,  the  Speedwell  encount- 
erad  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  and 
was  driven  into  mr  southern  regions, 
whose  ble^ness  impressed  itself  strong- 
ly upon  her  commander.  **  We  have 
not,"  he  observes,  **  the  sight  of  one 
fish  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  to  the 
southward  of  the  striiights  of  de  &f  aire ; 
nor  one  sea-bird,  except  a  disconsolate- 
looking  black  albatross,  which  accompa- 
nied OS  for  several  days,  hovering  about 
as  if  it  had  lost  itself,  till  Mr.  Hartley 
observing,  in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits, 
that  this  bird  was  always  hovering  near 
us,  imagined  from  its  color  that  it 
might  be  an  ill  omen,  and  so  shot  the 
slbatsoss,  not  doubting  that  we  should 
have  a  fair  wind  up  after  it." 

The  Speedwell  was  wrecked  on  Juiin 
Fernandez  in  May,  1 720.  Her  crew  con- 
fitnicted  a  rude  bark,  with  which  they 
were  enabled  to  continue  hostilities, 
craising  for  some  ten  months  from  Chili 
to  California.  Shelvocke,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1721,  sailed  from  the  latter  counr 
try  for  China,  where  he  divided  his 
plunder    among  his   crew.    His  own 


share  was  £2,642  10s.,  and  each  able 
seaman  received  £440  7s.  2d.  Findr 
ing  passage  home  in  an  East  Indiamao* 
he  landed  at  Dover  in  July,  1722,  wherti 
he  was  arrested  for  piracy,  (which  pro- 
secution was  abandoned)  and  also  at 
the  suit  oi  the  owner  of  his  vessel,  for 
fraud.  He  escaped  from  Jail,  and  fled 
from  the  kingdom,  but  auerwards  re- 
turned, compounded  with  his  credit- 
ors, and  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage. 

Jacob  Boggewein,  under  a  death-bed 
injunction  from  his  father,  to  seiirch  for 
southern  lands,  was  provided  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  with  sever- 
al vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  Hia 
contemplated  voyage  was  prevented,  by 
war  breaking  out  b«tween  Holland  and 
Spain.  The  project  was  resumed  by  his 
son,  who  sailed  from  the  Texel,  August 
21st,  1851,  with  three  vessels,the  largest 
of  which,  carrying  thirty*»x  guns, 
was  manned  by  lU  men.  They  siUled 
to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  thence  went 
in  quest  of  **  Auke*s  Madgeland," — ^so 
near  did  they  come  to  the  orthography 
of  **  Hawkins's  Mayden  Land," — bii| 
conld  find  no  such  place.  They  also 
endeavored  to  find  the  same  under  the 
French  name  of  St,  Louis,  in  which 
they  were  equally  unsuccessful,  but  at 
last  came  to  an  island,  which  they  oalleid. 
**  Belgia  Australis,*'  which  was,  indeed 
the  same  which  Hawkins  had  named 
twenty-eight  years  before  in  "perpe>* 
tuall  memorie*'  of  his  **  Queen's  ohas- 
tity,'Vand  his  "own  endevors.'*  Bog- 
gewein also  sought  for  Davis  Land, 
and  as  he  failed  to  find  it  by  its  ow^ 
name,  conferred  on  it  when  found  that 
of  Paaschen  Oster,  or  Easter  Island,  un- 
der which  title  it  still  honors  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  its  Jewish  and 
Christian  commemoration. 

The  natives  of  this  island  came  on 
board  the  ship,  and  collected,  from  cu4 
riosity,  in  great  numbers  on  the  shore. 
The  sailors  commenced  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  them  with  fire-arms,  in 
which  numbers  of  the  defenseless  isl- 
anders felL  The  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition naively  records  the  surprise 
with  which  the  siurvivors  looked  upaa 
their  companions  slaughtered  by  the 
musket — '*  wonderinff  at  the  wounds 
the  bullets  had  made  in  their  bodies." 
After  the  battle,  th^  islanders,  who 
had  presently  fled,  returned  endeavor- 
ing to  redeem  the  corpses  by  pur- 
dmae.      Uttering  piteous  cries,  they 
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threw  themselves  on  the  earth,  be- 
fore the  strangers,  seeking  hy  the 
most  humble  attitudes  to  wake  their 
pity.  So  moved  by  these  demonstra- 
tions of  grief  and  submission  were  the 
benevolent  and  victorious  Dutchmen, 
that  they  made  the  islanders  a  present 
of  **a  whole  piece  of  painted  cloth, 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  and  beads  and 
small  looking-glasses."  The  ships  pro- 
oeedod  to  Batavia,  where  they  were 
arrested  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, who,  regarding  these  proceedings 
as  an  infringement  of  their  own  fran- 
chise, condemned  them,  and  sold  them 
at  public  sale.  The  crews,  however, 
trere  sent  home  by  them  free  of  ex- 
pense. The  West  India  Company 
sought  redress,  and  the  States -General 
ordered  the  East  India  Company  to 
make  restitution. 

Twenty  years  passed  without  a  single 
expedition  being  fitted  out  for  the 
Pacific.  When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  in  1739,  great 
designs  were  discussed  of  sending  out 
an  armament  into  those  waters,  with 
the  view  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  for 
the  Spanish  colonies,  but  notbmg  was 
done  that  year.  Early  in  1740,  Cap. 
George  Anson  received  orders  for  the 
South  Seas,  but  his  instructions  were 
not  delivered  to  him  till  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  there  wanted  two  hundred  able 
seamen  to  complete  his  crews.  After 
infinite  importunity  at  the  Admiralty, 
he  got  170  men — thirty-two  fresh  from 
the  hospitals,  ninety-eight  marines, 
three  infantry  officers,  and  the  remain- 
der substantial  sailors.  The  squadron 
was  to  have  taken  out  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  Instead  of  that,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  five  hundred  of  such  out- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  as  were 
able,  in  spite  of  age  and  wounds,  to 
hobble  on  board  the  ships.  Anson  in- 
sisted on  the  absurdity  of  the  plan  of 
taking  these  men;  and  his  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  represented  to  the ' 
authorities  that,  in  such  a  cruise,  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  privations  and 
hardships,  such  as  would  severely  test 
the  stamina  of  the  most  robust  men. 
The  latter  was  curtly  told  that  **  per- 
sons who  were  supposed  to  be  better 
judges  of  soldiers  than  he,  or  Mr.  An- 
Fon,  thought  them  the  properest  men 
that  could  be  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion.*' Fortunately  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  contemplated  five 
hundred  ever  embarked.    The  embarc- 


ation  of  these  is  described  as  an  inci- 
dent touching  and  mournful.  Old  men 
with  gray  hairs,  seventy  years  upon 
them,  weak  with  age,  disabled  by 
wounds,  veterans  whose  blood  had  wa- 
tered the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  went 
slowly  down  to  the  vessels,  conscious 
that  they  were  for  the  last  time  looking 
upon  the  green  England  for  which  they 
had  fought.  Reluctance  was  depicted 
in  their  faces,  and  indignation  that  the 
country,  for  which  they  had  spent  their 
youthful  vigor,  should  in  these  late  days 
of  their  life  draff  them  from  the  sol- 
diers' home,  which  their  valor  had  won, 
to  perish  on  distant  seas.  But  there 
was  no  alternative.  Their  gloomiest 
forebodings  were  more  than  realized. 
Not  a  man  of  them  lived  to  see  Eng- 
land again. 

Anson  with  eight  vessels,  mounting 
in  all  174  guns,  sailed  from  St.  Helens 
on  September  18th,  1740,  and  reached 
London  on  June  15th,  1744.  During  the 
interval  he  took  from  various  prizes 
stores  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  near 
£400,000,  which,  loadiuff  thirty-two 
wagons,  was  carried  throu^.the  streets 
to  the  Tower  in  triumphu  procession. 
We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to 
notice  at  greater  length  the  expedition 
of  Lord  Anson,  that  we  might,  oy  a  re- 
lation of  its  incidents,  commend  the 
high  abilities  of  that  officer,  who  with 
such  indifferent  materials  effected  so 
much.  Weak  and  disabled  followers 
and  ill-equipped  ships  were  not  the 
only  evils  he  felt ;  suffering  in  all  shapes 
and  horrible  disease  fell  upon  his  enter- 
prise. The  scurvy  broke  out  among 
his  crews,  and  so  fiercely  and  fatally 
did  it  rage,  that  eight  or  ten  died  of  it 
each  day.  It  is  recorded  that  at  times 
there  would  be  four  or  five  dead  bodies 
at  a  time  washing  about  the  decks,  some 
sewed  up  in  hammocks  and  others  in 
the  clothes  they  died  in,  **  for  want  of 
help  to  bury  them  in  the  sea."  In  the 
Centurion,  which  was  a  vessel  of  sixty 
guns,  there  were  at  one  time  but  four- 
teen men  who  were  capable  of  doing 
duty.  Tongue  cannot  tell  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Invalid  corps,  who  had  so 
cruelly  been  sent  on  this  expedition. 
Under  the  piercing  keenness  ot  the  dis- 
ease, old  wounds  broke  out  afresh.  One 
aged  veteran,  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Boyne,  fifty  years  before,  died  in  tor- 
ment from  the  reopening  of  wounds 
there  received.  Pieces  of  fractured 
bones  which  had  grown  together  now 
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separated,  and  shot  ezcTuciating  pains 
throDgh  the  frame,  and  with  Si  this, 
added  to  the  horrible  leprosy  of  the 
malady,  the  sufferers  writhed  in  agony 
till  death  came  to  their  relief.  One 
of  the  crew  who  survived  told  Dr. 
Beattie,  that  he  had  read  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  expedition,  except  the 
description  of  their  sufferings  during 
the  run  from  Cape  Horn  to  Juan 
Fernandez,  which,  he  said,  were  so  great 
that  he  dared  not  recollect  or  think 
of  them.  One  of  the  vessels,  the  Wager, 
forty-eight  guns,  Copt.  Cheap,  having 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
souadron,  was  discovered  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1741,  to  be  driving  on  the 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Sucorrn,  and  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  was  made 
to  ward  off  the  impending  fate,  she 
struck  in  early  morning  on  a  hidden 
zock,  and  at  once  grounded.  Then  en- 
sued a  scene  which,  as  perpefuated  in 
•the  description  of  John  Byron,  a  mid- 
shipman on  board,  surpasses  almost 
anything  on  record.  The  crew,  mad 
with  liquor,  and  desperate  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  situation,  threw  them- 
selves some  into  the  sea,  while  some 
resolutely  refused  to  quit  the  vessel, 
preferring  to  go  down  in  her. 

*'  Then  shrieked  the  timid  and  stood  still  the 
brave, 
Then  soinc  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful 
.  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave." 

Of  the  140  who  were  shipwrecked, 
fifty  died  after  they  had  reached  the 
shore.  Seventy-one  departed  for  Bra- 
zil in  the  ship's  cutter  and  the  long- 
boat, rigged  into  a  schooner.  Of  these, 
thirty  survived  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande, 
nineteen  were  abandoned  to  their  fate 
at  difiPerent  points  along  die  coast,  of 
whom  three  afterwads  reached  Europe. 
Of  the  long-boat  and  cutter's  crew,  hun- 
ger and  fatigue  made  victims  of  twenty- 
two.  Capt.  Cheap,  left  on  the  shore 
where  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  with 
twenty  of  the  crew,  afterwards  set  out 
northward  in  the  ship's  yawl  and  barge. 
Six  of  these  survived  the  sufferings  of 
their  way,  and  having  seen  fourteen  of 
theur  companions  passed  over  the  sides 
of  their  frail  bark,  lived  to  reach  the 
island  of  Chiloe. 

The  fate  of  the  Wager  led  to  the 
incorporation  into  the  navy -laws  of 
England  of  the  jprovision  that  "  every 
person  entering  mto  the  service  of  his 
Majesty's  navy  shall  be  held  attached 


to  that  service,  and  be  entitled  to  the 

{>ay,  maintenance,  and  emoluments  be- 
ongiiig  to  his  station,  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  be  regularly  discharged  by 
an  order  of  the  Admiralty  or  his  supe- 
rior officer."  Most  of  the.  calamities 
which  attended  that  melancholy  wreck 
were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  pay 
of  seamen  run  no  longer  than  the  aate 
when  their  services  ceased  to  be  re- 
quired on  board  the  vessel. 

Maritime  discovery  was  a  favorite 
object  of  George  III.,  who  was  himself 
the  master  of  considerable  geographical 
learning.  The  peace  of  176i3,  removing 
the  cares  of  war,  left  his  inclination  free 
to  follow  its  bent.  It  is  to  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  monarch  that  we 
pwe  the  discoveries  made  by  Byron, 
Wallis,  and  Carteret,  and  also  the 
events  that  chequered  the  life  and  in- 
volved the  death  of  the  intrepid  Cook, 
gpain  and  Portu^l  had  had  their  da^ 
on  the  ocean.  The  American  Conti- 
nent, the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Cape-of- 
Good-Hope  passage  to  India,  laid  open 
by  the  genius  of  their  discoverers,  had 
for  a  century  poured  wealth  into  the  old 
peninsula.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Holland,  whose  great  towns 
had  risen  upon  the  wrecks  of  the  feud- 
al system,  asserted  a  dominion  on  the 
deep,  and  for  a  long  time,  sustained  by 
the  enterprise  of  her  sons,  maintained 
her  maritime  ascendancy.  France,  in- 
deed, distinguished  herself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurjr  by  the 
circumnavigation  of  Bourgainville  ;  but 
her  tendencies  for  foreign  enterprise 
rather  sought  the  land  uian  the  sea, 
and  it  is  mainly  upon  the  noble  efforts 
of  her  priests  and  warriors,  in  the  track- 
less forests  of  North  America,  that  her 
repute  for  distant  achievement  must 
rest.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  England, 
and  her  efforts  in  maritime  enterprise, 
so  brightly  crowned  by  the  life  of  the 
navigator  we  have  lust  named,  however 
disreputable  in  their  buccaneering  com- 
mencement, were  even  in  that  marked 
by  the  vigor  that  has  given  her  the  first 
place  among  the  maiitimo  nations. 

John  Byron,  in  the  twenty-two  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  his 
severe  expenences  under  Anson,  had 
risen  through  all  the  grades  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain,  when,  in  1764,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Dolphin  of  twenty- 
four  guns  and  the  Tamar  of  sixteen,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  the  South  Seas 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  survey. 
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He  sailed  on  the  3d  of  Julj  that  year. 
Great  seorecy  was  observed  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  expedition,  and  tke 
men  were  shipped  as  for  the  East  In-r 
dies.  Off  Brazil  the  real  objects  of  the 
Toyage  were  announced,  and  8inc^  the 
announcement  was  coupled  with  the 
allowance  of  double  pay,  the  crews 
joyfully  consented  to  Uieir  disappoint- 
ment. Byron  returned  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  having  added  to  the  pre- 
vious disQoveries  of  bis  nation  those  of 
the  islands  of  King  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Disappointment,  iJuke  of  York, 
and  Danger — a  queer  and  perhaps  not 
impertinent  concatenation  of  names. 
Tins  was  about  all  the  ships  accom- 
plished, but  this  was  effected  with  no 
mconsiderablfi  suffering  or  hardship. 
In  the  latitude  of  about  W  S.  and 
longitude  about  150^  W.,  whiie  at  a 
small  island  which  he  named  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  commander  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  ceasing  of  the  heavy 
swell  from  the  south,  and  from  other 
circnmstances,  that  land  of  considerable 
extent  lav  in  tiiat  direction.  The  weak 
and  sickly  state  of  his  crew  prevented 
him  from  sailine  thither,  and  thus  he 
lost  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Ta- 
hiti, chief  of  the  Society  Islands,  which 
was  left  for  the  happier  fortune  of  Wal- 
lis,  who  sailed  but  a  few  months  after 
the  return  of  Byron,  in  the  same  vessel, 
the  Dolphin. 

This  vessel,  on  her  new  voyage,  was 
accompanied  by  the  Swallow,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  Philip  Carteret,  and 
a  storeship.  Sailing  from  Plymouth  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1766,  the  vessels 
reached  the  western  mouth  of  the  Straittf 
of  Magellan  on  the  11th  of  April  the 
next  year,  and  on  that  very  day,  **  cold, 
gloomy,  and  tempestuous,"  their  first 
on  the  South  Sea,  the  vessels  separated, 
and  never  again  met  till  they  reached 
England.  Capt.  Wallis  held  a  north- 
westerly course,  and,  discovering  vari- 
ous small  islands  on  bis  way,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1767,  beheld  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  leagues  a  range  of  lofty 
land.  In  a  thick  fog  the  ne^  morning 
they  were  close  under  it.  The  fog 
rolled  away,  and  they  saw  before  them 
the  grand  mountains,  the  fair  rivers, 
the  beautiful  cascades,  and  the  green 
valleys  of  Tahiti.  Il&rdly  had  they 
oast  anchor  before  their  ship  was  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  canoes,  filled 
with  islanders,  who  sat  in  ^ups  lively 
with  talk,  and  in  turn  evmcing  every 


kind  of  astonishment  at  the  presence 
of  the  ship.  They  saw  in  her  arrival 
the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  tra* 
dition  had  handed  do?rn  from  the  day« 
of  Main,  one  of  their  sages,  who  told 
them  that  **in  future  agesavoa  amc 
ore,  a  vast  outriggerless  canoe,'*  would 
come  from  a  distant  land  to  their  shores. 
Most  of  our  readers  having  seen  model^ 
of  the  boats  used  b^  the  SouU^  Sea 
inlanders,  will  perceive  the  force  of 
this  phraseobgy.  Their  canoes  ar^ 
provided  with  a  slight  bar  parallel  with 
the  gunwale,  and  fastened  to  it  hj 
several  cross-pieces  at  right  angUif 
with  either,  wnich  prevents  the  ooi|| 
from  oversetting  to  the  one  side  ^on 
its  weight,  and  to  the  other  from  it^ 
buoyancy.  AH  their  bpats  are  pror 
vided  with  this.  The  vessel  of  tiu| 
stranger  th^t  had  now  come  to  th»tUf 
vast  in  size,  and  not  provided  with  thi^ 
familiar* appendage,  answered  to  th^ 
letter  of  ttieir  tradition,  and  in  their 
simple  breasts  the  awe  that  distiU^ 
from  this  answer  in  distant  time  to  thot 
remembered  voice  of  the  past,  blen4e4 
with  their  wonder  at  the  huge  prqpprr 
tions  of  the  stranger.  Their  aqaarn- 
ment,  however,  ^soon  gave  wj  to  curi- 
osity, and  it  was  not  long  before  tt^J 
ventured  on  board  and  were  treated  tQ 
ffifts  of  trinkets  and  nails.  Searching 
for  anohoFsge  ffroond  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  ship  en- 
tered a  large  bay,  and  while  the  boats 
were  out  sounding  ahead,  a  largi^  num- 
ber of  canoes  came  around  the  ves^. 
Capt.  Wallis,  fearing  that  their  num- 
bers boded  hostility,  fired  a  njne- 
pounder  over  their  heads.  TheV  were 
not  greatly  terrified  at  the  e^losion, 
and  thereupon  started  to  ci|t  off  the 
boats,  attaokbg  their  crews  with  8tonei| 
and  wounding  several.  The  Indian 
who  led  the  attack  was  fired  upon  with 
a  musket,  and  the  shot  taking  effect  in 
his  shoulder,  his  fellows  in  the  cano^ 
no  sooner  perceived  the  wound  than 
they  leaped  into  the  sea,  while  th^ 
other  canoes  paddled  away  in  dismay. 
Nor  was  the  acquaintance  of  the  island- 
ers and  the  strangers  fairly  initiated 
till  after  several  such  scenes.  The 
ship  on  one  of  these  occasions  waij 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  canoes, 
filled  with  their  primitive  ammunition, 
round  pebble-stones,  and  an  attack 
really  tormidable  commenced,  which 
was  with  some  difficulty  repelled.  A\ 
length  a  traffic  was  estabuahed  i^^ 
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tba  ifllanders.  Tbeii«  as  on  all  Dooa* 
sioQ3  before  qr  sincei  articles  of  iron 
were  preferred  by  tbe  Soutb  Sea  peo- 
ple to  every  otber  commodity. 

Thus  in  blood  began  tbe  connection  of 
tbe  ciyilized  world  witb  tbe  barbarism 
of  ibe  Soutb  Seas.  Tbe  Frencb  navi- 
gator, De  Boui^gainville,  wbose  vessels 
were  at  sea  at  tbe  8am^  time  witb  tbose 
of  Carteret  and  Wallis,  came  to  Tahiti 
about  ten  montbs  after  Wallis,  on  tbe 
^  of  April,  1768.  His  experience 
tbere  was  much  tbe  same  as  that  of  the 
English  captain.  There  was  some 
bloodshed  on  6ourgainville*s  visit.  TatOt 
mate.'  was  the  exclamation  of  tbe  natives : 
Friend  !  Kill!  You  call  us  friends  yet 
yon  kill  us.  This  expression,  which  in 
the  mouths  of  the  idanders  is  so  eloquent 
and  touching  in  its  reproach,  may  be  but 
the  laconic  subtle  advocacy  of  Tabitan 
historians.  In  spite  of  the  fairly  written 
accounts  of  tbose  eighteenth  century 
Toyagers,  it  will  rather  be  believed  on 
ih^  whole,  that  the  strangers  were  a 
litlie  too  free  in  the  use  of  powder  and 
shot.  They  had  reached  a  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  these  things  produced 
a  sensatiDn,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
wiifing  enouffb  to  sbow  off.  Bourgain* 
yille,  on  bis  departure,  took  one  of  the 
islanders,  Aotowrou,  to  Paris,  where  he 
WM  in  bis  time  a  lion. 

The  passage  of  tbe  planet  Yenus 
across  the  sun  occurred  on  the  3d  day 
of  June,  176Q.  The  Boyal  Society 
were  anxious  to  obtain  obsenrations  of 
the  transit  firom  a  point  between  the 
kmgitndes  140''  and  1809  W.  from 
Greenwich.  To  .secure  this  result  in 
the  then  condition  of  the  funds  of  tbe 
Sode^,  they  applied  to  the  Admiralty 
for  aid,  and  were  leadily  proffered  the 
use  .of  one  of  his  majesty's  vessels.  It 
was  due  to  the  seal  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  that  in  1768  the 
Endeavor  frioate  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  James  Cook,  then  in  bis 
fortieth  year,  and  a  lieutenant  by  com- 
mission, dated  on  the  25th  of  May, 
of  that  year.  Cook  btfgan  bis  life  on 
the  water,  as  apprentice  to  two  worthy 
Quakers,  John  and  Henry  Walker, 
owners  of  two  vessels  engaged  in  the 
ooal  trade.  His  conduct  won  him  the 
approbation  of  bis  employers,  and  they 
mttde  him  mate  of  one  of  their  vessels. 
He  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  coast- 
ing business,  at  least  two  years,  sinoe 
wo  find  him  in  his  twenty-seventib  year 
going  into  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  sea- 


man, in  1755,  at  a  time  when  tbere  was 
active  impressment  going  on  on  the 
river  Thames.  The  vessel  on  board  of 
which  be  shipped  was  the  Ea^le,  tbe 
command  whicn  not  long  after  fell  to  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  who,  discerning  tbe  vol- 
unteer's superior  seamanship^  had  him 
rated  as  quarter-master.  Sir  Hu^h 
never  ceased  to  exhibit  bis  interest  m 
Cook,  and  it  was  to  bis  recommendation 
that  the  Admiralty  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Endeavor,  at  the  period 
we  have  indicated.  Fortune  favoring 
^e  diligence,  and  industry,  and  capa^ 
city  of  tbe  young  marine,  helping  one 
who  was  determined  to  help  himself, 
offered  to  him  about  1758  tbe  warrant 
as  master  of  the  Mercury  frigate,  which 
was  soon  ordered  to  join  the  expedition 
before  Quebec,  the  same  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  renowned  engagement  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Accurate  sound- 
ings of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  obtained, 
through  the  skill  and  courage  of  Cook, 
who  was  entrusted  witb  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  service,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Capt.  Palliser.  Soon  afterwards 
he  made  a  survey  of  the  whole  river  below 
Quebec,  which  was  published  by  order  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  highly  praised  for  its 
fullness  and  accuracy.  In  1759,  Lord 
ColviUe  selected  him  as  master  of  bis 
own  ship,  the  Northumberland.  Cook 
employed  that  winter  off  Halifax,  in  re- 
moving the  difficulties  to  which  his 
defective  education  bad  subjected  him. 
Capt  King  relates  that  it  was  here, 
as  he  heard  from  Cook  himself,  that, 
during  a  hard  winter,  he  first  read 
Euclid  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  without 
any  other  assistance  than  what  a  few 
books  and  bis  own  industry  afforded 
him.  From  1763  to  1767  be  was  em- 
ployed on  tiie  Newfoundland  station, 
where  he  won  the  highest  anprobation, 
by  the  seal  and  accuracy  wim  which  ha 
performed  various  marine  and  topogra- 
phical surveys  of  the  coast  and  country. 
The  Endeavor  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  20th  of  August,  with  the  scien- 
tific gentleman  on  board.  Thev  reached 
Rio  de  Janiero  on  tbe  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, but  tbe  jealousy  of  the  Portoguese 
governor  imposed  restrictions  even  upon 
tiie  procuring  of  necessary  refresh- 
ments. That  functionary-s  notion  of 
the  object  of  tbe  voyage  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  it  was  to  see  **  tbe  passing  of 
tbe  North  Star  through  the  South  Poto.« 
The  paternity  of  this  piece  of  astronomy* 
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howeyer,  probably  belongs  to  some 
waggish  subaltern  of  the  EndeaTor, 
though  in  the  histories  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  governor  is  very  gravely  made 
to  stand  godfather  to  it. 

In  January,  1769,  thoy  were  at  Terra 
del  Fuego.  The  effect  of  the  cold  of 
that  region  on  a  party  who  went  on  shore 
to  view  the  country,  frequently  advert- 
ed to  in  the  scientific  books,  has  been 
too  often  related  at  length  to  be  re- 
peated here.  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  knowing 
from  his  experience  in  the  mountains  of 
his  native  land  the  effect  of  fatigue  and 
extreme  cold  in  producing  an  irresistible 
desire  for  .sleep,  earnestly  entreated  his 
oompanions  to  keep  in  motion,  however 
much  the  effort  opposed  their  inclination. 
**  Whoever  sits  dowp,"  said  he,  *'  will 
sleep,  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no 
more."  The  Doctor  was  the  first  one  to 
be  affected  in  the  manner  of  which  he 
warned  his  companions,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  expostulations,  actually  stretched 
himself  upon  the  snow.  One  of  the 
black  servants  also  lagged  behind.  The 
rest  of  the  party  dragged  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  in  which  they  were, 
when  they  both  declared  they  could  co 
no  further.  The  poor  negro,  when  he 
was  told  that  he  must  be  frozen  to  death 
if  he  persisted,  said  **  he  desired  nothing 
but  to  lie  down  and  die,*'  and  the  natu- 
ralist said  he  was  willing  to  go  on,  **  but 
that  he  first  must  first  tSs,e  some  sleep.*' 
The  two  blacks  of  the  party  were  dead 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Solander  was 
aroused  when  he  had  slept  no  longer  than 
£Te  minutes,  and  even  m  that  short  in- 
terval the  muscles  of  his  feet  so  contract- 
ed that  his  shoes  fell  off. 

On  the  22d  day  of  January  they  passed 
Cape  Horn,  and  making  various  islands 
on  the  way,  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay, 
Tahiti,  on  the  13th  of  March.  The 
ship  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who  brought 
their  fish  and  fruits  to  exchange  for 
trinkets. 

Cook  immediately  went  on  shore  with 
some  gentlemen  of  the  expedition.  H^ 
was  met  by  the  natives  with  every  de- 
monstration of  submission.  One  of  them 
approached  crouching,  and  presented  a 
green  branch  as  an  emblem  of  peace. 

They  mixed  freely  with  the  natives, 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  till  they  dis- 
covered that  their  snuff-boxes,  opera- 
glasses,  etc.,  had  been  extracted  from 
tiieir  pockets,  as  skillfully  as  if  the  ope  ^ 


ration  had  been  effected  by  the  most  ad- 
roit chevaliers  d^industrie  of  the  European 
capitals.  A  chief,  however,  succeeded 
in  recovering  them.  Capt.  Cook's  name 
was  rendered  by  the  islanders  TooU ; 
Solander  they  called  Torano,  Banks. 
Tapanee ;  with  so  little  accuracy  could 
the  rough  consonants  of  our  words  be 
achieved  by  any  one  accustomed  to 
the  softt  flowing  vowels  of  the  Tahitan 
tongue;  Molineaux  they  gave  up  in 
absolute  despair,  and  called  the  master 
Boh(h  from  his  Christian  name  of 
Robert. 

The  observation  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  was  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
was  favored  with  a  cloudless  day,  and 
these  operations  were  entirely  success- 
ful. Thirty  different  parties,  compris- 
ing the  greatest  philosophers  of  the 
time,  stationed  at  points  from  Lapland, 
the  north  cape,  and  Hudson  Bay  in 
the  North,  Quebec,  Mairland,  Norriton, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Calilomia,  on  this 
continent,  Batavia  and  Dinapoor,  in  the 
East,  were  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
on  the  same  day.  In  the  grand  result, 
which  was  the  determination  of  the 
sun's  parallax,  ascertained  to  be  8'  ^', 
the  observations  differed  less  than  the 
quarter  part  of  a  second ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  mean  distance  of  the 
great  fountain  of  li^t  is  95,158,440 
miles,  as  fixed  by  Professor  Bessel, 
from  a  recombination  and  recomputa- 
tion  of  the  elements  then  developed. 
Some  of  the  observations,  as  might  be 
expected,  vary  the  sun's  distance  a  few 
thousand  miles ;  but  as  the  variance  ,i8 
no  affair  of  masters  of  clipper-ships  or 
railroad  conti-actors,  the  world  wUl  not 
quarrel  about  it.     . 

After  the  observation  of  the  transit, 
Capt.  Cook  and  Mr.  Banks  set  out  on 
the  26th  of  June,  on  a  circumnavigation 
of  the  island,  which  they  completed  on 
1st  of  July.  Its  circumference  they 
estimated  to  be  ninety  miles.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  they  bade  farewell  to  their 
new-found  and  numerous  acquaintances, 
and  the  ship  resumed  her  west  and 
northerly  course.  Tapia,  a  priest,  who 
had  been  first  minister  to  the  queen 
Oberea,  came  on  board  with  a  young  lad 
as  his  servant,  and  requested  to  sail 
with  them.  Nothing  could  have  pleased 
the  voyagers  tnore.  It  was  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  when  the  visitors  on  board 
took  their  departure;  and,  as  the  ac- 
count has  it,  they  »'wept  with  a  decent 
and  silent  sorrow."    The  people  in  the 
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canoes  alongside,  not  so  deoorons  in 
their  manifestations  of  feeling,  indulged 
in  loud  lamentations,  which  the  same 
narrator  ^*  considered  as  affectation 
rather  than  grief."  Such,  perhaps, 
they  may  have  been.     Still  it  was  a  very 

Sleasant  thing  for  the  islanders  to  pad- 
le  alongside  Capt.  Cook's  yesset  of 
a  morning,  to  carry  on  board,  in  ex- 
change for  European  trinkets,  stores  of 
fish,  which  the  genial  ocean  around 
offered  to  their  simple  art,  the  fruits 
which  they  plucked  at  will  in  the  or- 
chard which  nature  gave  them,  and  the 
little  pigs  that  fed  themselves  into  such 
delicious  roasters  among  the  pleasant 
groves  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  their 
island.  Tapia  is  said  to  nave  shown 
great  firmness,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  hold  them  back,  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  climbed  to  the 
masthead  and  clung  there  while  the  last 
glimpse  of  land  was  visible.  For  the 
last  time  he  looked  upon  his  native 
earth,  and  that  love  of  country  which  the 
good  God  gives  ns  all  was  swcllins  his 
savage  heart.  Cook  sailed  to  New 
Zealand,  where  Tapia  made  himself  un- 
derstood in  the  Tahitan  tongue.  The 
islanders  met  the  protestations  of  the 
strangers  with  fair  promises ;  still  Ta- 
pia warned  his  friends  that  he  saw*  the 
mdications  of  hostile  purpose,  and 
cautioned  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
went  into  the  proffered  traffic  for  pro- 
visions and  water.  Going  on  shore,  they 
met  the  islanders,  who  swam  to  them 
across  a  little  river.  The  savages  at- 
tempted, probably  with  views  of  booty 
rather  than  hostility,  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  weapons  of  the  ship's  people,  and 
one  actually  ran  off  with  a  hanger.  At 
this  the  others  are  represented  to  have 
grown  more  insolent,  whereupon  Mr. 
Banks  fired  at  and  wounded,  and  Mr. 
Ifarkbonse  fired  at  and  killed  the  robber 
as  he  retreated.  Capt.  Cook,  strenuous 
as  he  was  to  establish  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  seems  to 
have  failed  in  this  instance.  The  next 
day  the  islanders  in  a  great  many 
canoes,  one  of  which  had  sixteen  pad- 
dles on  a  side,  and  carried  sixty  men, 
came  around  the  ship ;  standing  up  in 
them,  the  islanders  defied  the  discover- 
ers, telling  them  to  come  on  shore  if 
they  dared.  HaromaU  haromaU  harre, 
uta  a  pdtoo-patoo  oge  !  were  the  words 
of  the  frequently  repeated  invitation — 
**  Come  to  us  ;  come  on  shore  and  we 
loU   yoa    all    with    our    patoo-paioos 


(stone  hatchets)."  The  voyagers  de- 
clined the  civility.  Cook  took  formal 
possession  of  the  island,  however, 
carving  upon  a  tree  the  date  of  his 
visit,  and  set  sail  thence  northward  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1709. 

Lieut  Cook  anchored  in  the  Downs 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1771.  It  is  need- 
less to  recapitulate  the  incidents  of  his 
voyage,  and  the  places  he  visited.  His 
conduct  of  the  voya^  won  him  the 
most  general  approbation,  and  he  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  In  the  accounts  of  this 
expedition  we  find  mention  made  of 
sealed  vessels  of  the  expressed  essences 
of  various  vegetables,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  Cook  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy,  to  which  end  it  was  entirely 
successful. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  now  so 
familiar  to  our  commerce,  were  dis- 
covered on  a  subsequent  voyage  of 
Cook  in  1778.  Of  this  attractive  group, 
so  many  are  the  points  of  interest  in- 
viting discassion,  that  we  must  adopt 
the  easier  course,  and  decline  to  pre- 
sent any,  rather  than  to  select  what 
might  be  deemed  the  most  interesting. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  state,  however, 
in  reference  to  a  transaction  happening 
we  think  in  1852,  what  we  know  upon 
the  authority  next  to  that  of  the  parties 
themselves — two  of  whom,  the  then 
king  of  the  Islands  and  the  then  leader 
of  our  administration  having  been  re- 
moved by  death,  while  the  plenipoten- 
tianr  of  the  former  charged  with  this 
busmess  is  now  absent  ftrom  the  country 
— that  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  offered  to 
our  country  for  unconditional  annexa- 
tion. The  offer  was  not  accepted ;  the 
gentleman  entrusted  with  the  matter 
by  the  Hawaian  government  returned  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
and  King  Kamehameha  dying,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Prince  Liholiho,  whose 
present  policy  does  not  consort  with  a 
renewal  of  the  offer.  As  we  write  in 
the  early  days  of  June,  with  a  French 
fleet  in  force  at  San  Juan,  and  a  Span- 
ish fleet  with  suspected  French  motives 
at  Vera  Cruz,  England  the  while  in  no 
good  humor  with  us,  perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  that  we  have  already  ports 
enough  m  the  Pacific  for  such  part  of 
our  navy  as  we  can  spare  to  take 
care  of. 

Our  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  has  necessarily 
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been  brief  and  partial.  We  caa  bat 
touch  the  shores  of  a  few  of  them.  The 
Bounty's  tale,  so  often  told,  yet  always 
Iresh,  we  must  pass  by  with  but  Levitical 
attention.  The  many  erents  whioh 
cluster  about  missionary  enterpriae  in 
the  Pacific  we  must  not,  for  want  of 
space,  advert  to.  And,  what  is  most 
inviting,  the  considerations  connected 
with  the  political  or  international  rela* 
tions  in  the  present  or  future,  of  the 
islands  of  those  seas,  we  must  resolutely 
defer  discussing.  Many  volumes,  some 
of  them  confessed  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  whole  range  of  romance 
and  adventure,  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  seas  and  islands. 
Perusing  the  volume  whose  title  we 
copied  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
the  reader  will  dwell  with  delight  un  the 
stories  of  the  Encantadas,  or  charmed 
ulands,  that  lie  near  the  coast  of  South 
Ajnerioa.  The  author  of  that  volume, 
in  his  Typee  and  Omoo,  and  other 
books,  whose  coloring  is  the  blue  South 
8ea  and  its  gieen  iskmds,  has  charmed 


thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers, 
so  playing  with  fact  and  imagination 
that  a  worid  has  admired  the  cun- 
ning of  his  pen.  In  the  preface  to 
his  third  work  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
fact  in  the  previoua  two,  and  all  the 
world  took  it  for  fiction,  and  therefore 
he  has  been  moved  to  write  a  third 
which  shall  be  fiction,  to  see  if  the 
world  will  take  it  for  fact  Verily, 
slight  is  the  difference  between  fpood 
fiction  and  well-told  fact,  especially 
when  either  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  great  western  ocean. 


Of  the  islands  oi  the  Pacific  and  its 
waters,  no  more  to-day.  Who  can  tall 
what  new  daring  or  suffering  shall  to- 
morrow add  to  their  store  of  adventure  7 
Access  to  then»  by  the  southwest  pas- 
sage was  found  by  Magellan,  who  left 
his  life  on  the  voyage.  The  dreary 
northwest  passage !  The  bones  of  Frank- 
lin lie  there!  Daring  and  dead»  9^ 
brothers  that  sleep  in  the  same  fbre- 
castle  as  they  sail  tiiose  sea^* 


THE   GLOVER   BAIfK. 

I  LIE  upon  the  clover  bai^. 
And  shiver  in  the  rain : 
The  roses  9tart  to  see  me  there, 
And  thep  droop  back  i^gain ! 

(  1^  breath  the  cbver  bank 
The  ugly  earth-woniis  crawl. 

The  knptted  roots,  the  rotted  seeds-* 
And  thi^  is  Beaut^*s  M ! 

She  lies  beneath  the  clover  bank ; 

We're  almost  heart  to  heart ; 
Only  a  little  mould  between 

That  keepq  ^B  long  apart  I 
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THE    COST    OF    WAR. 


IN  oonsideriuff  the  capacitieB  and  bar- 
dens  of  the  leading  nations  of  Chris- 
tondomt  we  are  strack  bj  the  great 
disproportion  of  the  expenditures  for 
war,  compared  wilii  those  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  government.  EspeciaUjr 
m  the  ease  of  Great  Britain,  this  dis- 
parity is  extraordinary.  The  expen- 
ditures  of  that  power,  in  1854,  for 
wars  past  and  prospective,  were  more 
than  $251,000,000 ;  while  all  its  oth- 
er expenses  amounted  only  to  about 
$aO,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
to  the  common  mind,  even  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  values  represented  in 
these  one-hundred-million  amounts.  It 
may  asnst  the  reader  to  a  better  ap- 
meciation,  if  we  measure  them  with 
ModUar  standards.  To  do  this  with  the 
aBnual  re  jenne  of  the  richest  man  on 
earth,  would  be  like  measuring  the 
equator  with  a  two-foot  rule.  Let  us 
lake  the  lai^st  joint-stook  property  in 
the  world  for  our  measure.  This  is 
the  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain,  which  amounted,  in  1853, 
to  £264,165,680,  or,  «h267,995,264. 
Every  doUar  of  this  almost  unfathoma- 
ble sum  has  been  actually  raised  and 
paid.  Whoever  has  seen  a  recent  map 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  almost  literaUy  put  in 
irons,  or  covered  with  such  a  network 
of  railroads,  that  the  meshes  of  unin- 
lersected  land  look  very  small.  Those 
who  have  traveled  in  that  countiy, 
must  have  been  struck  >with  the  stand- 
ing army  of  officials  and  men  in  fustian 
sustained  by  every  line.  Well,  what 
sre  the  gross  earnings  of  all  these  rail- 
ways in  a  good  year?  In  1854,  the 
WMile  receipts  ibr  passengers  and 
freights  amounted  to  £20,000,525,  or, 
#96,002,520.  The  reader  will  easily 
see  that  this  is  the  greatest  vested  in- 
terest in  any  country  on  the  globe,  ex- 
cluding landed  estate.  Now  put  tiiese 
things  together,  and  see  what  a  les- 
son may  be  derived  from  the  compari- 
son. The  expenditures  of  Great  Britain 
for  mere  preparations  for  wwr,  in  1854, 
were  9117,984,201,  and  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  all  the  railways  in  the  realm, 
&e  same  year,  were  906,002,520;  or 
Mariy  $22,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  to  military  and  naval  arma- 
taents! 


Let  us  measure  this  annual  offerin|r 
to  the  altar  of  Mars  by  the  standard  of 
human  labor  and  its  earnings.  The 
number  of  agricultural  laborers,  male 
and  female«  old  and  young,  employed 
in  Great  Britain,  in  1851,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year,  was  1,077,&7; 
of  thescf  198,226  were  under  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  probably  one  third  of 
^is  number  were  under  twelve.  The 
average  wages  of  i|ble-bodied  men  are 
about  ten  English  shillings  per  week. 
Taking  with  them  the  women  and 
children  in  a  general  estimate,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  the  whole  number 
employed  in  farm-work  would  probably 
be  eight  shillings,  or  91*92;  making 
about  $100  a  year  per  head.  Thus  tSi 
the  men,  women  and  children,  who 
make  Great  Britain  one  great  garden 
of  beauty  and  wealth  of  production* 
earn  $107,762,700  in  the  course  of 
twelve  jnonths,  provided  they  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  except  the  sab- 
bath. In  round  numbers,  the  coat 
of  producing  food  for  man  and  beast 
was  9108,000,000;  while  preparations 
to  slaughter  man  and  beast  cost 
9118,000,000!  There  is  a  useful  les- 
son at  once  apparent  in  the  collocation 
of  these  figures.  We  would  commend 
it  to  the  honest  toilers  who  plough, 
sow,  and  reap,  and  boar  the  out-door 
brunt  and  burden  of  feeding  a  nation. 
The  deduction  and  inference  are  per- 
fectly simple  and  easy  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  For  the  h nsbandry  of  the  plough, 
9106,000,000,  for  the  husbandry  of  the 
sword,  9118,000,000,  per  annum. 

Let  us  apply  a  measure  to  these  vast 
expenditures  for  war-establishments  in 
time  of  peace,  which  the  commercial 
community  will  more  fully  appreciate. 
No  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done  so 
much  to  open  up  new  markets  for  its 
commerce  a^  Great  Britain.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  has  greatly  favored 
this  policy  ;  having,  as  it  were,  its  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  midway  between 
t^e  great  continents  of  the  old  world 
on  one  side,  and  the  western  hemis- 
phere on  the  other.  The  whole  globe 
IS  dotted  or  belted  with  its  colonies; 
and  these  are  all  maritime,  or  accessible 
by  water.  To  supply  them  all  with 
manufactured  coods  and  other  produc- 
tions, one  would  think,  might  emf^y 
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the  industral  genius  and  actiyities  of  a 
great  nation.  Bat  their  trade  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  commerce  with  inde- 
pendent states.  In  the  year  1853,  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  8267,978,647;  and  $143,019,260,  or 
more  than  half  of  this  amount,  came 
from  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies. She  imports  for  manufacture 
more  raw  cotton,  silk  and  flax  than  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether. The  entire  cellar  of  her  island 
seems  to  be  stocked  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  iron,  coal,  etc.,  and  whole 
districts  are  corered  with  factories, 
dunning  the  heavens  with  smoke, 
and  dinning  the  ears  of  millions  with 
the  click  and  clatter  of  machinery.  In 
the  back-^ound  of  these  industries,  or 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  is  a  bound- 
less supply  of  cheap  labor,  from  which 
they  may  be  recruited  at  any  time  and 
to  any  extent. 

With  such  resources,  there  is  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  Great  Britain 
has  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Her  exports  in  1854 
amounted  to  $466,000,000,  while  thoso 
of  the  United  States  were  $278,000,- 
000,  including  specie.  This  compari- 
son will  show  how  far  she  is  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  country  in  foreign 
commerce.  Now  what  is  the  net  and 
positive  profit  of  all  these  exports,  after 
deducting  every  charge  and  liability  ? 
Is  there  any  experienced  merchant  in 
New  York  or  Boston  who  would  put  it 
at  25  per  cent.  ?  But  let  us  allow  that 
rate ;  which  would  make  the  total  profit 
of  $466,000,000  amount  to  $116,500,- 
000.  In  1854,  there  were  31,517  ships, 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  7,583,611 
tons,  that  cleared  from  various  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  more  or  less  freighted 
with  its  productions.  The  whole  net 
profit  of  these  exports  was  $116,500,- 
000 ;  the  preparations  for  war  the  same 
year  cost  $118,000,000]  The  mer- 
chant needs  no  suggestion  in  reference 
to  the  lesson  these  two  facts  convey. 
He  will  see  at  once  the  burden  and 
bearing  of  the  present  armed-force  sys- 
tem upon  the  interests  of  commerce. 

In  the  foregoing  comparisons  wo  have 
had  to  do  only  with  what  are  called 
peace-establishments,  or  ordinary  pre- 
parations for  future  hostilities.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  the  waste  of 
actual  war.  Let  us  now  glance  at  one 
tide-mark  which  the  deluge  of  this 
calamity  has  left  as  an  instructive  me- 


mento to  the  nations  it  has  inundated. 
The  public  debts  of  all  the  states  of 
Christendom,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  which  we  have  official 
returns,  amount  to  the  grand  total  of 
$8,861,694,000.  Doubtless  $8,000,000,- 
000  of  this  almost  immeasurable  sum  re- 
present the  war-bills  left  to  present  and 
future  generations  to  pay,  by  those  who 
contracted  them.  What  known  value 
shall  we  apply  to  this  mountainous  ag- 
gregate ?  What  shall  we  put  in  the  oppo- 
site scale  in  order  to  ascertain  its  weight 
upon  the  civilized  world  ?  According 
to  Otto  HQbner,  the  paid  in  capital  of  aU 
the  known  banks  of  the  world  amount- 
ed, in  1852,  to  1,085,478,664  thaUrs,  or 
$781,554,865.  Thus  the  war-debts  of 
Christendom  amount,  at  this  moment, 
to  ten  times  the  capital  of  all  the  banks ! 
Here  is  a  fact  and  a  lesson  for  tho 
capitalist.  He  will  see  at  once  the 
reason  why  the  barometer  of  the  public 
funds  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive,  sink- 
ing at  a  statesman's  frown,  or  at  an  angry 
word  between  two  irascible  diplomats. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  feverish 
perturbations  in  ** national  securities?" 
may  be  a  puzzling  query  to  common 
minds,  unacquainted  with  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomena ;  but  to  him  it  must  be 
all  clear  as  the  day.  Translating  the  true 
meaning  from  the  delicate  and  mincing 
phraseology  of  'Change,  it  is  just  this, 
and  nothing  more  nor  less :  the  mone- 
tary world  knows  that  **it  is  the  last 
ounce  that  breaks  the  oamePs  bock;'* 
that  the  people  of  Europe  are  now  bend- 
ing toward  the  ground  and  staggering 
under  as  heavy  a  load  as  tliey  can  carry, 
and  that  a  few  ounces  more  will  break 
them  down;  and  then,  woe  to  all  who 
have  their  treasures  in  that  crushing 
burden.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
we  have  taken  these  war  debts  as  they 
existed  before  the  terrible  conflict  witn 
Russia  just  terminated  by  tho  Paris  con- 
ferences. At  the  lowest  figure  admissi- 
ble, this  will  add  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
to  the  indebtedness  of  the  various  powers 
that  took  part  in  it,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Thus  Christendom  enters  upon  the  first 
years  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  unpaid  war-bills  amount- 
ing to  $9,000,000,000,  besides  other 
liabilities !  What  a  legacy  for  future 
generations !  But  the  most  aggravating 
circumstance  connected  with  this  ap- 
palling inheritance,  is  the  fact,  that,  m 
some  cases,  it  will  go  down  to  them  with 
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the  solemn  and  reiterated  assurance  of 
those  who  contracted  it,  or  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  might  have  been  avoided,  bad  not 
the  people  been  wrought  up  to  a  eust 
of  passion  and  frenzy.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Disraeli,  and  other  eminent 
statesmen  representing  all  parties  in  the 
British  Parhament,  have  deliberately 
declared  their  opinion  to  the  world,  from 
the  high  places  they  occupy,  that  the 
long  wurs  with  the  French  Republic  and 
Empire  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  might  have  been  safely 
and  honorably  avoided.  These  wars 
oost  the  people  of  Great  Britain  more 
th^  $5,000,000,000  in  money,  besides  a 
sacrifice  of  human  life  which  money  can- 
not measure.  How  tantalizing  to  b^  told, 
within  forty  years  of  their  termination, 
that  all  this  sacrifice  was  for  nothing ; 
resulting  in  no  real  good  to  the  nation, 
establishing  no  principle  of  justice,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  the  progress  of 
freedom  at  home  or  abroad !  It  required 
almost  the  life-time  of  a  generation  for 
the  English  people  to  get  their  eyes 
open  to  this  stupendous  delusion.  But, 
what  is  passing  strange,  no  sooner  were 
they  thus  undeceived,  than  they  rushed 
into  a  new  and  disastrous  hallucina- 
tion, a  war  with  Russia.  It  will  not 
take  forty  years,   or  forty  weeks,  to 

Srove  to  them  that  this  was  the  greatest 
elusion  of  all,  so  far  as  their  first 
hopes,  objects  and  expectations  were 
concerned. 
The  sum  of  $9,000,000,000  does  not,  by 
any  means,  represent  the  waste  of  war 
during  the  last  century,  but  only  that 
portion  of  its  cost  handed  down  unpaid. 
Doubtless  the  present  generation  will 
foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  pass  down  this  burden 
undiminished  to  unborn  millions.  But 
the  interest  must  be  paid  annually. 
There  is  no  way  to  wriggle  out  of  that 
obligation.  This  interest,  at  5  per  cent., 
will  amount  to  $450,000,000  yearly. 
This  sum  raised  from  the  industry  and 
earnings  of  the  people,  will  serve  to  re- 
mind uiem  very  impressively  of  their 
obligations  to  wars  past.  Then  there  is 
a  considerable  bill  for  wars  prospective, 
or  possible,  which  they  have  to  meet. 
We  cannot  say  within  $50,000,000  how 


much  the  mere  preparations  for  war  in 
time  of  peace  in  Christendom  cost  an- 
nually. We  have  official  returns  from 
only  twenty  of  the  forty -three  independ- 
ent states,  which  mostly  comprise  the 
family  of  civilized  nations.  These 
twenty  include  ail  the  large  powers, 
both  m  Europe  and  America ;  and  we 
find  their  annual  expenditures  for  armies 
and  navies  amounted,  in  1854,  to  $466,- 
000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  twenty- 
three  small  states  from  which  we  have 
no  returns,  would  probably  swell  the 
sum  to  a  total  of  $500,000,000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  two  great  totals 
neorly  balance  each  other ;  just  as  those 
probably  did  between  which  the  ass,  in 
Scripture,  crouched  to  the  ground.  Re- 
duced to  their  minimum,  and  put  to- 
gether, they  weigh  $900,000,000.  This 
is  the  grand  aggregate  annual  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world  by  wars  past  and  prospective. 
This  is  the  amount  which  they  must 
pay  out  of  their  earnings  every  year, 
to  sate  the  cravings  of  this  horse-leech 
monster  that  cries,  give  !  give  ! 

Nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  for  wars  past  and  possible.  What 
wonder  there  is  a  tremor  in  public  se^ 
curities  at  the  slightest  danger  that  this 
mountainous  burden  may  become  **  the 
last  ounce"  too  heavy  for  the  people's 
backs  !  It  now  exceeds  by  more  than 
$100,000,000  the  iupaid  capital  of  dl 
the  known  banks  in  the  world.  It  is 
eaual  to  the  whole  value  of  all  exports 
of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  put  together,  and  to  full  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  twice  the  rental  of 
all  the  real  estate  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
exceeds  the  net  profit  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  Christendom.  It  is  equal 
to  the  yearly  wages  of  4,500,000  agri- 
cultural laborers  at  $200  per  head. 
It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of 
45,000  miles  of  railway,  at  $20,000 
per  mile.  It  would  support  1 ,200,000 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  allowing  each 
$750  per  annum ;  giving  a  religious 
teacher  and  pastor  to  every  750  per- 
sons of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Christendom  in  1856,  resulting  from 
the  cost  of  war. 
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AFTER  a  fatiguing  day,  the  cool 
air  of  the  mountain  had  given  us 
a  night  of  tefreshing  sleep.  We  set 
off  from  Ain  Heiruny  at  7. 25,  and  had 
still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Here  and  below  tiie  northern 
side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked 
rock,  having  the  strata  dislocated  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon  came 
out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to 
ascend  gradually  over  open  ground ;  a 
high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our 
right.  We  passed  a  path  on  the  left, 
leading  off  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mar  Ant&nus  el-Kuzheiya,  and  soon 
after  came  out  on  a  high  plateau— a 
tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but 
Cultivated;  having  on  the  south  the 
deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh,  with  the  stream 
Abu  Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kad- 
tsba,  and  extending  for  an  hour  or  two 
towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau 
the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars  may  oe  said 
to  belong.  Here  we  fell  in  with  several 
purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the 
lountam  of  Ehden.  Our  course  was 
about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of 
wheat  afforded  little  promise ;  but  others 
agfdn  were  fine,  almost  as  good  as  in  the 
plains  below.  They  were,  however, 
not  yet  ready  for  harvest,  and  would  not 
be  ripe  enough  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk  harvest  of  the  mountain  was 
equally  behind  that  of  the  plains.  As 
we  approached  Ehden,  we  came  upon 
a  field  of  potatoes ;  the  first  I  had  seen 
in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  here  in 
the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon. 
It  was  laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly 
Irrigated.  Bur^khardt,  in  1810.  speaks 
of  the  potato  a^  cultivated  in  this  re- 
gion. According  to  Seetzen,  the  culti- 
mation  of  it  began  not  long  before  1805. 
In  about  two  hours  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf, 
running  southwest  to  that  of  the  Ead- 
Isha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the 
northwestern  outer  edge  of  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
rounds the  cedars,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lofty  spur  which  projects  westward 
from  the  great  dorsal  ridge  to  form  that 
amphitheatre.  It  lies  on  a  slope,  facing 
the  south,  at  an  elevation  of  4,750 
English  feet  above  the  sea.  Here, 
is  an  abundance  of  water  for  every  pur- 
pose, coming  from  a  copious  fountain 


ien  minutes  east  of  the  village.  There 
are  many  vineyards ;  and  figs  and  apri« 
cots  fionrish  well.  There  was  also  fine 
shade  from  many  noble  walnut  trees. 
The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well  off, 
and  there  was  no  begging.  The  fami- 
lies make  their  winter  residence  in 
ZUgharta.  We  were  detained  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  have  our  horses  shod, 
and  were  treated  with 'great  civiKty  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Ehden  h  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Maronite  scholar,  Gabriel 
Sconita,  the  editor  of  the  Syriacn  ver- 
sion in  the  Paris  Polyglot  It  was,  also, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishop. 
South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent 
gulf,  lies  the  village  of  Kefr  S&M> ;  and 
still  further  down,  also,  on  the  lower 
sade,  that  of  B&n. 

Now,  if  the  name  of  Ehden  should 
suggest  to  OUT  readers  t^e  idea  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  we  should  not  wonder ; 
but  the  two  names  have,  indeed,  no  re- 
lation to  each  other,  being  differently 
written.  That  it  should  accord  with  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Maronite  monks, 
to  confound  Ehtun  with  Eden,  and  re- 
gard it  as  the  Paradise  of  ancient  writ- 
ers, is  not  surprising;  but  that  the 
same  error  should  be  committed  by  a 
scholar  like  Qesenius,  b  less  excus- 
able. 

Leaving  Ehden  we  passed  on  in  a 
southeast  course,  having  the  fountain  on 
our  left,  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  to- 
wards the  northeast,  under  the  adjacent 
mountain.  We  soon  crossed  the  valley 
and  its  stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet 
of  white  foam,  coming  down  southwest 
from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent 
M&r  Serkis,  situated  just  at  the  base  of 
tiie  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty  minntos 
on  our  left.  I  believe  this  convent  to  be 
the  same  which  Pocaide  mentions,  in 
1793,  as  dedicated  to  St  Sergius,  be- 
longing, as  he  supposed,  to  the  Latin 
Carmelites.  We  now  continued  to  as- 
cend gradually  along  this  high  basin, 
having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  dorsal  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon ;  the  spur  being  here  a  thousand 
feet  high,  or  more,  above  the  basin, 
with  pyramidal  cliffs  along  the  top,  and 
becommg  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  East.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge 
between  us  and  the  gulf  of  the  Kadlsha, 
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duoagh  the  breaks  in  wbidi  we  could 
■ee  the  loffy  donal  ridge  beyond,  with 
itssnowB. 

Seaofaisg  the  end  of  this  basin,  in 
Miiie  more  than  an  hoor,  we  crossed  a 
few  saddee,  and  continued  to  wind  our 
way  among  rooky  hills,  and  passed  a 
firantain  called  Ain-el-Bakavah.  At 
one  point,  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep 
elaft  into  the  gulf  of  the  Kadlsha,  a 
monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages 
in  sight  on  its  southern  bit)w,  and 
Baherreh  fewer  down  on  the  side  next 
us.  We  still  kept  alonff  upon  and 
among  the  hills.  Before  feng  we  came 
upon  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a 
kdge  of  rocks ;  from  one  orifice  issued 
a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  others  just  below  were  boiling  up 
quite  stronglj.  It  is  called  Ain  en- 
Nebftt;  its  stream  runs,  or  rather 
shoots*  down  to  the  Kadisha.  We 
could  now  see  the  road  from  Baalbek 
eonuBg  down  over  the  loffcj  and  naked 
ridee  of  Lebanon,  a  littfe  south  of  the 
cedars. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road 
from  Bdierreh,  bavins,  I  suppose,  fol« 
lowed  a  less  usual  path  from  £hden,  at 
feast  for  a  part  of  the  way.  We  now 
kept  along  for  a  time  upon  the  brink  of 
tiie  great  ohasm,  and  then  more  to  the 
left.  At  12  o'cfeck  we  reached  the 
cedars,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  road.  Here  we  rested  for 
three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among 
the  loftiest  heights  of  Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their 
aaoient  name,  stand  mostly  upon  four 
small  oontiffuous  rocky  knolls,  within  a 
compass  of  less  than  fortpr  rods  in 
diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest, 
without  underbrush.  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
ipread  themselves  widely  around;  but 
most  of  them  axe  cone-like  in  form,  and 
do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees 
stand  uone  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
pove;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south, 
18  large  and  very  oeautif  ul.  With  this 
exception,  none  of  the  trees  came  up  to 
my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  for- 
merly seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
8ome  of  the  older  trees  are  already 
much  broken,  and  will  soon  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  fashion  is  now  coming 
into  vogue,  to  have  articles  mode  of  this 
wood  for  safe  to  travelers ;  and  it  is  also 
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burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  who 
here  pass  the  summer.  These  causes 
of  destruction,  though  gradual  in  their 
operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add 
to  this  the  circumstance,  that  travelers, 
in  former  years  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time),  have  been  shameless 
enough  to  cause  large  spots  to  be 
hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of 
the  noblest  trees,  in  order  to  inscribe 
their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I 
saw  were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated 
in  1791.  The  wood  of  the  cedar 
(Pi-MU  cedrw)  is  white,  with  a  pleas- 
ant, but  not  strong  odor,  and  beiurs  no 
comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance, 
with  the  common  red  cedar  of  America 
{Juniperus  Virginiana). 

I  made  no  attempt  to  oomt  the  trees. 
Probably  no  two  persons  would  fully 
agree  with  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or 
in  the  number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I 
should  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
language  of  Barckhardt,  who  says : — 
**  Of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees 
I  oould  count  eleven  or  twelve;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones ;  about  fifty  of  midr 
dliuff  size,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
smaller  and  young  ones.'*  Seetzen,  five 
years  earlier  gives  the  number  of  the 
large  trees  at  ^urteen.  Also  Dr.  Wil- 
son, in  1845,  counts  twelve  of  the  an« 
cient  trees  standing  together.  Yet 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that, 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
number  of  earlier  trees  has  diminished 
by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  g^at  part,  if 
not  wholly,  sprung  up  during  that  in- 
tervaL  Buscning  enumerates  by  name 
no  less  than  twenty-six  travelers  be- 
tween A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P; 
Belon  to  Stephan  Schulx,  who  had  de- 
scribed and  counted  the  trees ;  and  since 
that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions 
has  probably  been  hardly  fess  than  twice 
as  many.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as 
from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-three ;  m 
the  seventeenth,  from  twen^-four  to  six* 
teen;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty 
to  fifteen.  Thus  Belon  about  1550  has 
twenty-eight ;  FOrer  in  1556  about  twen« 
ty-five;  Rauwolf  in  1575  has  twenty- 
four,  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which 
were  broken  off  by  age ;  Dandini  in  1596 
has  twenty. three;  in  1688  De  laRoque 
has  twenty ;  and  in  1696  Maundrell  has 
only  sixteen.  Korte  in  1758  counted 
eighteen,  very  old  and  large ;  Pococke 
about  1739  found  fifteen,  and  one  !«• 
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oentiy  OTertarned  hj  the  wind  ;  while 
Stephan  Sohulz  saw  twenty.  After  the 
kpse  of  anodier  oentnry,  l&e  number  of 
the  oldest  trees,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  now 
lednoed  to  abont  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradnal  process  of  decay; 
and  it  also  marks  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
act enumeration.  This  is  rightly  as- 
cribed by  FArer,  and  also  by  Dandini, 
to  the  not,  that  many  of  the  trees 
have  two  or  more  stems ;  and  were 
thus  reckoned  differently  by  different 
trarelerst  sometimes  as  one  tree,  some- 
times as  two  or  more.  Dandini,  an 
Italian  traveler  of  the  seventeenlh 
century,  says  that  while  he  counted 
twenty-three  trees,  another  person  of 
the  company  made  out  twenty-one. 
Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  popular  be- 
fief  that  they  could  not  be  counted  cor- 
rectly. All  tilie  travelers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  speak  only  of  the  old 
trees;  they  nowhere  mention  any 
young  ones.  Rauwo]f,  himself  a  bot- 
anist, seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being 
able  to  find  an^.  If  this  be  so,  it  would 
appear  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  remaining  ancient  trees,  probably 
none  of  those  which  now  make  up  the 
grove  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back 
in  age  more  than  three  hundred  years.^ 
In  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
an  air  of  sanctity  is  thrown  around  the 
grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The 
ancient  trees  are  sacred,  as  coming 
down  fix>m  the  times  of  Scripture  and 
Solomon ;  and  the  river,  which  has  its 
source  near  by,  is  also  sacred,  and  is 
called  el-Kadisha.  In  former  centu- 
ries, the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites 
imposed  various  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties, and  even  excommunication,  on 
any  Christian  who  should  cut  or  injure 
the  sacred  trees ;  and  the  story  is 
recorded,  that  when  some  Muslims, 
who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
Were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to 
cut  some  of  the  trees,  they  were  pun- 
ished on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their 
flocks.  In  former  times,  too,  the  Mar- 
onites were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in 
the  sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the 
Transfiguration,  when  the  patriarch 
himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before 
a  rude  altar  of  stones.  This  ban  and 
these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent continued  at  the  present  day ;  and 
the  influence  of  them  has  unquestiona- 
bly been  great  upon  the  popular  mind. 
Iiie  rude  altars  of  stone  have  in  our 


day  been  superseded  by  »  Maionita 
chapel,  built  within  the  last  ten  yean. 
Several  persons  were  residing  here 
during  summer,  in  connection  with  the 
chapel ;  but  we  did  not  leani  what  ser- 
vices were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  te 
wait  on  travelers,  or  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  hakh' 
MhUh.  A  monk  hrou|^t  us  wine  for 
sate,  and  seemed  disappointed  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkaUe 
for  their  position  than  for  thieir  affe  and 
size.  The  amphitiieatre  in  which  they 
are  situated,  is  of  itself  a  great  temple 
of  nature,  the  most  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The 
lofty  dorsal  ridge  of  the  moootain,  as  it 
approaches  ftooi  the  sooth,  trends 
slightly  to  the  east  lor  a  time,  and  tfien* 
after  resuming  its  former  direction, 
throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  to- 
wards the  west,  which  sinks  down  gra- 
dually into  the  ridge  terminating  at 
Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so 
as  to  become  neariy  parallel  with  the 
main  ridge ;  thus  forming  an  immense 
recess  or  amphitheatre,  approai^ing  to 
the  horse-shoe  form,  surrounded  by  the 
loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise 
still  several  thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
are  partly  covered  with  snow.  In  the 
midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the 
cedars,  utterly  alone,  with  not  a  tree 
besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  m 
sight.  The  amphitheatre  fronts  to- 
wards the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
eedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from 
south  to  north.  The  extremities  ^  the 
arc  in  front  bear  from  the  cedars  south- 
west and  northwest  High  up  in  the 
recess  the  deep  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Kadtsha  has  its  beginning,  the 
wildest  and  grandest  of  all  the  gorges 
of  Lebanon.  The  elevation  of  the  ce- 
dars above  the  sea  is  given  by  Bass^- 
ger  and  Schubert  at  6,000  Paris  feet ; 
equivalent  to  6,400  English  feet.  The 
peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  neariy 
3,000  feet  higher. 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beau^ 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  still 
appear  in  the  trees  of  mi^le  age, 
though  not  in  the  more  ancient  patri- 
archs, there  is  associated  with  this 
grove  a  feeling  of  veneration,  ae  the 
representative  of  those  forests  <Kf  Leba- 
non so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  To  the  eaored  writers  the 
cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees*  the 
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monarch  of  t]ie  vegetable  kingdom. 
Sobmon  ''s^ake  of  trees,  from  the 
eedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  eren  unto  the 
hraaop  fliat  groweth  out  of  tiie  wall.'' 
To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favorite  em- 
blem for  greatness,  splendor  and  ma- 
jesty;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by 
EzekieU  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
glory.  Hence*  too,  in  connection 
with  its  durability  and  fragance,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly 
buildings,  for  ornament  and  luxury.  In 
Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the 
roof,  as  also  the  boards  and  the  orna- 
mental work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the 
later  temple  of  Zerubbabel.  David's 
paJaoe  was  built  with  cedar;  and  so 
lavishly  was  this  costly  wood  employed 
in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that  it  is 
called  «*the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon."  As  a  matter  of  luxury, 
also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for 
idols,  and  for  the  masts  of  ships.  In 
Hke  maimer,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.  It  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their 
temples,  as  at  Tyre  and  Ephesus,  and 
also  in  their  palaces,  as  at  Persepolis. 
In  the  two  latter  instances,  however, 
Enhesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  cedar  came  from  Leba- 
non ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
tiie  most  celebrated.  It  is  also  very 
j^ossible  that  the  name,  cedar,  was  some- 
times  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another 
species. 

The  £teqaent  mention  in  Scripture  of 
tibe  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent 
that  in  ancient  tunes  large  tracts  of  the 
mountain  were  covered  with  forests  of 
this  tree.  Diodoros  Siculus  also  re- 
lates, that  Lebanon  was  full  of  cedars, 
and  firs,  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beanty.  But  the  destruction 
of  them  for  architectural  uses,  was  far 
more  rapid  than  their  growth,  so  that 
when  Jostiniany  in  the  sixth  century, 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  (now 
St.  Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  timber  for  the 
roof;  though,  after  much  search,  a  spot 
was  found  fcdl  of  cedar  trees  of  great 
heifffat.  The  destruction  still  went  on, 
and  it  woidd  appear  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle agesy  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and 


probably  also  in  Tyre  and  other  Pheni- 
cian  cities,  were  ceded  and  ornamented 
with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

All  these  circumstances  suffidentiy 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  our  day  the 
'*  goodly  moimfain"  appears  almost  de- 
nuded of  those  gracemi  forests  which, 
of  old,  were  its  chief  glory.  The  im- 
pression, however,  has  far  outstripped 
the  reality,  and  the  present  grove  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  omy  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  cedars.  This 
impression  has  doubtiess  arisen  from 
the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only 
is  adiacent  to  any  of  the  great  roads  by 
which  travelers  have  crossed  over  Leba- 
non. Other  cedar  eroves  there  may 
be  in  the  northern  and  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountain  which  have  remain- 
ed unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown. 
Such,  indeed,  is  truly  the  case,  acoord- 
infi;  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  This  eminent  naturalist  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  Lebanon,  and 
found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar 
growing  abundantiy  on  those  parts  of 
the  mountain  lying  north  of  tne  road 
between  Baalbek  and  Tripoly.  The 
trees  are  of  all  sizes,  old  and  young,  but 
none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those 
usually  visited.  Seetzen,  likewise,  in 
1805,  speaks  of  having  discovered  two 
other  groves  of  greater  extent,  without 
specifying  their  location.  It  appears, 
however,  that  one  of  these  was  near 
el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden,  and  the 
other  in  the  district  of  ed-Dunniyeh, 
south  of  Akk&r ;  but  neither  of  them 
was  personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He 
afterwards,  however,  was  at  Etnfib, 
north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is 
wooded,  and  there  he  found  cedars  to 
the  number  of  several  thousands.  The 
Sherhin  of  the  Arabs,  which  0.  Celsius 
and  Freytag  hold  to  be  the  cedar,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Seetzen,  the  cypress,  many 
of  which,  he  says,  grow  on  the  mountain, 
east  of  Ehden.  So,  too,  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  versions  often  put  Sherhin  for 
Sept  cyvrtss.  In  respect  to  the  grove 
near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedar),  I  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Paulding,  of  Damas- 
cus, that  although  the  trees  bear  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  cedar,  yet  their 
leaves  are  altogether  different,  and 
mark  them  as  a  diffisrent  kind  of  tree. 
This,  however,  does  not  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg,  since  el- 
Hadith  is  south  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha. 
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THB    BATTLE    OF    THE    BEES. 

I. 

«tT>EVELERSwe.» 
^  Said  the  drunken  Bee, 
As  he  crept  from  a  cell  in  the  flowery  sea ; 
Prom  a  flower's  cell, 
While  a  feiry's  bell, 
With  a  ceaseless  swell, 
Bang  a  soft,  low  knell, 
To  the  song  of  the  bees'  wild  revelry. 
"  O !  happy,  happy,  happy  we. 
This  wine  hath  set  us  winter-free ! 
While  the  pensive  evening  wept, 
Shvly,  slyly,  here  we  crept. 
While  the  elfin-warder  slept 

In  his  swinging  shrine ; 
And  we  bound  him,  wreathing  'round  him 

Tendrils  of  the  clin^ng  vine, 
Till  we  broke  the  chahce  scopen 
By  a  fairy's  fingers,  open, 
Aud  the  dahlia  gave  us  wine, 
Rosy,  golden,  sparkling  wine ! 
Hark !  now  sweet  the  night-bells  ring. 
Soft  the  elfin  choirs  sing 
In  the  pale  moon  shimmering. 
Break  the  cup  a^ain ! 

Drain  the  bom ! 

From  the  soul 
Chase  all  weight  of  pain — 

In  the  golden  wine ! 
Here  to  dream  the  dreamy  day 
From  our  laden  wings  away, 

Lost  in  song  divine ; 
All  the  air  is  keeping  time 
To  a  world  of  pleasant  rhyme ; 
All  the  air  is  ringing  out, 
To  our  merry,  merry  shout. 

And  a  song  sublime. 
Happy  day,  happy  night- 
Days  and  nights  of  soft  delight, 
May  ours  be  long  and  bright, 

While  we  drain  the  wine ! 

Ever  and  anon. 
As  the  bees'  wild  song 
Breaks  faintly  and  long, 
The  hollows  among, 

The  fairies  run. 
With  a  shudder  and  shun. 
To  the  grace  of  the  face 

Of  the  reigning  one. 
0,  Queen !  Queen !  Queen ! 
In  thy  glorious  sheen, 
Purple,  violet,  golden  green. 

We  ring  thee,  we  sing  thee. 
Lost  in  the  gaze  of  thy  countenance  serene ; 

Lift  thine  amber  eyes, 

Filled  with  the  love  we  prize. 
And  see  where  the  honey-god  hath  been !" 
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Thns  sang  the  Bee, 

To  his  rereUers  three— 
(0,  what  A  goodljr  companie !) 

**  Come !  oome !  oome ! 

Luten  onto  me : 
0,  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  power, 

And  am  so  mighty  grown, 
I  almost  wish  to  lift  the  qaeen 

From  off  her  waxen  throne. 
Fluck  from  the  clown  the  kingly  orown, 

Place  it  on  this  brow  of  mine- 
Then  the  rosy,  sparkling  wine 

Shalt  be  thine,  and  thine,  and  thine. 

And  in  the  field-oups  erer  shine  !'* 

All  this  time  a  fairy  bell 
With  a  ceMeless  warning  fell, 
With  a  silvery  clamor  runs ; 

A  cricket  raised  his  head,  and  he 

Thought  it  distant  melody  : 
But  it  struck  a  terror-blow 

To  the  soul  of  this  mad  Bee — 
For  the  very  thought  he  song 
Died  in  passion's  oyerfiow. 
While  a  sweet  tongue  whispered  bw — 

"Woe!  Woe!  Woe! 
Woe  to  the  bee  that  saps  the  bud. 
That  breaks  the  tender  chalice  trim, 
And  gaily  on  its  flushing  rim 

Hangs  in  wine-won  ecstaoy — 
Woe  to  the  spoiler,  woe  !'* 


U. 

In  quiet  nooks,  where  the  lily  holds 

The  weeping  night  in  waxen  folds, 

And  tremblingly  the  zephyr  goes, 

Qossamer-winged,  to  kiss  the  rose — 

Where  meek  anemones  stare. 

And  hoods  the  hermit-flowers  wear 

Oyer  their  tender  eyes  with  care^ 

Ten  thousand,  thousand  silky  wmgs 

Expand  and  fold,  as  a  traitor  sings ; 

Out  of  his  yellow-tented  lair. 

Big  with  rebellion  grew  the  air. 

For  this  wine-bibbing  Bee  had  brought 

From  ferns,  and  dikes,  and  fields  weU-foughft, 

All  bees  of  hi^h  and  low  degree, 

Together  for  his  great  design. 

Not  bees  that  Hybla  flocked,  but  they 

That  in  the  flowery  lowlands  pine. 

Battling  the  sun-browned  laborer ; 

That  haunt  the  night,  and  flee  the  day. 

That  rob  the  weak,  reyile  the  strong. 

And  wage  fierce  wars  in  motley  throng ; 

Brawlers  that  make  the  flowers  blush 

With  rude  sonff ,  or  on  th'  nodding  rush 

Sit  all  alone,  wnipping  the  sun 

With  eager  win^ ;  masons  that  glue 

Their  horels  firail  upon  the  new 
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Toang  chrysalis,  or  they  thAl  run 
The  mtrioate  thread,  finely  gpun, 
Thro'  all  their  nicely-laid  domain, 
Setting  the  slope  toward  the  rain : 
Such  now  this  rain,  acclaimed  king 
Surromid.    In  secret  did  he  sin^ 
To  these  the  glory  he  would  bnng» 
When  scatteied  was  the  colony. 
Li  secret  ?  nay,  upon  the  heigtitf 

Finn*set  within  its  hoary  bed. 
Holding  its  face  before  the  light, 

A  flower  hon^  its  listening  nead« 
And  in  the  matins  of  the  mom, 
To  some  lone  fairy  wandering  k>ro« 
Told  of  the  havoc  yet  to  be, 
Throughont  the  peaceful  colony. 

Lo !  on  a  couch  of  purest  white, 
With  leares  of  roses  blue  and  red, 
And  intermingled  lotus-buds — 
The  Fairy  Queen,  in  yellow  light 
That  streamed  around  in  molten  floods* 
Bedines  at  ease  her  splendid  head. 
How  sweet  the  tangled  tresses  fell 
Over  her  bosom,  as  she  lay, 
Dreaming  the  long,  luxurious  dny. 

A  tree  with  blossoms  white  and  sweet. 
Stood  at  her  head,  and  to  her  feet 
Its  slender,  twining  hranches  drew— - 
A  nettle-poinard  from  them  hung ; 
A  tiny,  sflveir  cascade  feU, 
Foreyer  fell,  foreyer  sung 
Among  the  leayes — a  crimson  shell 
Beoeived  its  music,  letting  through 
The  sparkling  crystal  in  a  dew; 
Ught-footed  fsinee  feared  to  stir. 
Lest,  moying  noiseless,  as  i^Mj  were* 
Her  tender  sense  should  catch  the  somid 
Of  footsteps  going  to  and  fro. 

And  rouse  her  nom  her  sleep— 
A  sense  in  silence  seemed  to  beat 
And  palpitate  to  tnneful  feet 

Foreyer  passing  in  the  halL 
She  stirs  !  0  glorious  Queen,  of  all 
Imagined  fair  ones,  faiiest  thou ! 
Moye  not  uncertain  eyelids  now. 
To  strike  a  death  divine  on  these ; 
Nay,  lie  in  all  thy  bliss  of  ease, 
And  leaye  them  light,  and  life,  and  peace. 

She  wakes !  she  wakes ! 

A  music  breaks 
Harmonioas  from  a  thousand  shells. 
Blight  pa^  strike  accordant  bells : 

The  air  is  but  a  song, 

Yihratinff  low  and  k>n^. 
And  she,  the  oem,  the  diadem 

Of  uniycrsal  harmony ; 
O,  eyes  of  Fairy,  fedr  to  see ! 
O,  FaiiT-yoioe,  divine  to  hear ! 
She  looks— a  fisiiy  firom  the  tree 
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And  the  whippoorwill  aggrieve, 
In  his  lonely  meadow-nest. 

Ceased  his  plaintiTe  oiy — 
It  was  the  waking  of  a  pert, 
A  winged  evil  from  its  rest 
Was  moving  in  the  sky, 
With  rail  and  wail 
Of  dread  assail, 
When  armies  bleed  and  die. 

The  lineal  king, 
His  crest  by  a  royal  valor  tossed, 

BSs  greatness  glimmering 
Like  a  shield  before  him,  arose  and  orost 
Unto  the  gathering  traitor-host : 
Then  havoc  fell  as  from  a  storming-cloud — 

«*  On,  to  the  banded  traitors,  th^re !" 
And  wide  the  wailing  of  the  onset  load. 

Rang  throudi  the  shoddexing  air. 

Over  the  fsfiows  lying  don. 

Under  the  eye  of  the  fainting  sui. 
Rashes  the  wrath  of  wai^* 
On,  on,  on,  the  ceaseless  poar 
Of  an  evil  through  the  sky. 
Bat  lo,  on  a  luminoaa  butterfly 
With  sun-tipt  wings,  the  Fairy  Queen 
Comes  in  haste  to  the  horrid  scene. 
Then  looked  command  from  all  her  fisoe, 
Then  shone  such  glory  and  such  grace. 
Obeying  armies  suik  horn  war 

In  wondering  reverence 
At  all  her  sweet  magnificence. 
So  ceased  the  wail,  the  dread,  the  roar; 
And  the  king  again  in  his  waxen  haU«— 
On  his  waxen  throne. 
Alone  his  own. 
Sits,  smiling  a  peaceful  smile  on  all. 

The  drunkard  Bee, 

And  his  revelers  three. 

In  obeisance  wait 

At  the  outer  gate 
Of  the  Fairy's  seat  of  state, 
Sighine  and  mourning  their  fearful  fate : 
For  a  bane  is  set  in  tibe  dahlia's  cup. 
That  holds  the  wine  in  a  horror  up 
To  the  Bee,  and  his  revelers  three, 
(And  0,  what  a  dismal  companie!) 

Now  the  fairies  run 

With  no  shudder  or  shun, 

To  the  grace  of  the  face 

Of  the  reigning  one. 
But  all  is  mellow  harmony ; 
While  the  silvery  fall  through  the  censer  drips. 

And  patters  its  mosical  seam — 
Wherever  a  beautiful  wonder  slips 
Thro'  the  pale  moonsheen  that  tne  cascade  whips, 
And  the  Queen  is  moving  her  happy  lips 
To  the  thought  of  her  golden  mm. 
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THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  MOHAWK. 


WITH  tb«  exception  of  the  Genesee 
region,  jostlj  called  by  Clinton  the 
fineet  wheat  conntry  in  the  world,  the 
ralley  of  the  Mohawk  is  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Even  when  covered  with  forest,  the 
sagacioas  eye  of  Washington  detected 
its  rare  promise ;  and  on  his  way  to 
Fort  Stanwiz,  with  Lafayette,  he  noted 


many  sections  for  purchase,  the  title 
deeds  of  which  still  bear  his  illustrious 
name.  In  June,  the  slopes  along  the 
river  present  acres  of  the  darkest 
loam,  dotted  with  luzariant  spears  of 
maize,  or  thick  with  tender  grain ;  fields 
of  yellow  daisies  twinkle  like  innumera- 
ble flakes  of  gold  in  the  sun  ;  lofty  and 
graceful  elms  rise,  at  intervals,  from 
meadows  of  emerald;  broad  undula- 
tions, with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
trees,  give  an  English  air  to  the  land- 
scape ;  orchards  vary  the  succession  of 
pcMtore  lots ;  the  Mohawk,  for  the  most 
part,  elides  as  peacefully  and  through 
as  coltivated  a  land  as  tiie  Dee  or  the 
Ims ;  but  it  is  sometimes  more  pictur- 
esque, from  a  rocky  bluff,  a  wooded 
bank,  or  the  rush  and  whiteness  of 
rapids  which,  in  any  re^on  less  famous 
for  beantifiil  waterfdls,  would  be 
thought  worthy  the  name  of  cataracts 
to  be  designated  in  the  traveler's  guide 
book. 

One  of  these  interruptions,  to  the 
otherwise  placid  current  and  uniform 
direction  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which, 
all  at  once,  transforms  the  view  from  a 
Cnyp  to  a  Salvator  picture,  occurs  at 
litue  Falls— where  the  rail-track  has 
been  cut  through  an  immense  boulder 
of  solid  rock — memorable  as  having 
given  birth  to  the  first  instance  of  cancu 
navigation  in  the  state,  afterwards  un- 
der the  auspicious  rule  of  Clinton,  the 
source  of  her  extraordinary  growth  and 

Srosperify.  To  correct  the  impeded 
ow  of  uie  Mohawk  at  this  pomt,  a 
channel  was  excavated  around  the  falls, 
which,  in  its  miniature  efficiency, 
seems  to  foretell  the  great  Erie  canal 
adjacent  As  the  traveler  scans  this 
artificial  water-course,  the  offspring  of 
sach  patient  seal,  whose  history  is  asso- 
ciated with  long  and  bitter  political 
strife  and  its  completion  with  a  national 
festival,  his  imagmation  expatiates  in 
the  vast  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
geniuB  of  communication  tbus  initiated ; 


he  remembers  within  how  brief  a 
period,  canals  which  bind  lake  and  river 
mm  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  interminable  lines  of  railroads 
and  endless  threads  of  telegraph-wires, 
like  so  many  arteries,  veins  and  nerves, 
have  joined  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  and  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi, 
with  the  immense  territory  between, 
into  one  vital  national  body.  Watch- 
ing, from  the  whirling  cars,  the  slow 
barge  as  it  glides  through  fields  of 
clover,  ^ain,  and  fruit  trees,  by  thriv- 
ing villages,  and  under  umbrageous 
hiUs,  he  contrasts  the  scene  with  more 
early  days  of  pioneer  and  border  transit, 
when  the  capricious  road,  the  weary 
oar,  the  solitary  horse  or  the  lumbering 
stage  were  the  only  means  of  progress 
through  a  salubrious  and  productive,  but 
lonely,  country,  now  laid  open  to  the 
hourly  reception  of  news  from  the  sea- 
board, produce  of  the  far  interior,  and 
travelers  from  ocean  mart  and  inland 
prairie.  The  Mohawk  flats  are  inun- 
dated every  year,  and  the  substantial 
dwellings  of  the  farmers  evidence  large 
and  certain  crops  ;  the  groups  of  wood- 
en buildings,  with  school  and  court- 
house, church,  tavern,  hay- scales,  and 
"  variety-store,"  the  mills  and  factories, 
the  piles  of  lumber,  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  give  the  animation  of 
human  enterprise  and  cheerful  industry 
to  the  broad  valley.  Gently  rising  hilU 
inclose  the  river,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  spreads  her  green  and  undu- 
ating  panorama,  amid  which  rural  com- 
fort seems  to  nestle  and  fertile  beauty 
to  repose.  Nor  is  the  ftcene  merely 
typical  of  natural  resources ;  with  all 
its  freshness  there  are  names  and  places 
that  awaken  local  and  personal  reminis- 
cences not  without  significance.  A  few 
miles  back  from  the  river,  at  one  point, 
stands  the  old  stone  mansion,  so  lonff 
garrisoned  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
his  Indian  braves,  whose  daring  exploits 
and  savage  grace  were  the  Sieme  of 
border  story,  and  caused  West  to  com- 
pare the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  one  of 
their  warriors,  and  the  writers  in  the 
Spectator  to  designate  the  elegant 
rowdies  of  London  by  the  name  of 
their  tribe;  hence  I  called  the  border 
chieftain  with  his  wild  followers  to  en* 
ffage  in  the  defense  of  a  solitary  fort  or 
dismay  the  regular  troops  of  Europe 
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bj  an  ambush ;  here  was  the  soene  of 
Brant's  career,  the  formidable  ally  in 
the  French,  and  the  dreaded  foe  in  the 
revolutionar7  war.  Not  far  inland, 
at  another  point,  is  the  town  of  Steuben 
and  the  grave  of  the  gallant  Baron, 
whose  muitarj  tactics,  acquired  under 
the  great  Frederic,  were  of  sucdi  essen- 
tial aervice  in  the  discipline  of  the  raw 
continentals.  To  that  spot,  then  a 
wilderness,  he  proudl7  retirod,  after  the 
war,  and  liTed  contentedly  in  a  log-hut, 
desiring  no  visitors  but  the  German 
peasants  he  had  caused  to  emigrate, 
who  tilled  the  soil,  and  such  of  his  old 
brother  officers  as  accident  or  inclina- 
tion brought  to  the  secluded  farm. 
There  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  and  was  buried  in  a  spot  previously 
selected  by  himself.  A  curious  acci- 
dent has  transmitted  the  name  of  the 
brave  and  childless  soldier.  When  the 
roll  of  his  regiment  was  called,  on  one 
occasion,  he  heard  the  name  of  Benedict 
Arnold  responded  to.  **  Forward  two 
paces,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Baron ; 
"where  did  you  get  that  name?'' 
'*  Honestly^  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  it's  no  fault  of  mine."  **  It 
will  be,"  replied  Steuben,  **  if  jrou  bear 
it  longer;  henceforth  taJce  mine  and 
answer  to  Steuben."  The  man  obeyed, 
•and  a  numerous  posterity,  as  well  as 
the  town  where  many  of  them  reside, 
have  made  the  honorable  appellative  a 
household  word  in  the  region  where 
the  punctilious  veteran  broatiied  his 
last 

A  young  squaw— one  of  the  miserable 
remnants  of  a  once  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
annals  of  the  old  French  war,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Schenectady,  and  the  writings 
of  ethnologists — entered  the  cars  about 
ten  miles  from  what  is  called  the 
Oneida  reservation:  for,  even  in  this 
poj^ulous  region,  a  few  acres  of 
their  once  boundless  domain  are  pre-* 
served  for  the  debris  of  the  race  to 
dwindle  away  before  the  rapid  en- 
croachments of  civilization.  This  In- 
dian girl  was  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
deteriorated  tribe ;  her  coarse  but 
abundant  black  hair,  hi^  cheek  bones, 
heavilv  moulded  jaw,  and  her  forehead 
bore  the  aboriginal  stamp ;  a  most  lus- 
trous ejjre  of  the  deepest  jet  alone  gave 
animation  to  her  massive  features;  a 
gravity  all  but  morose  brooded  over  her 
countenance,  and  a  latent  subtiety  and 
animal*  fire   seemed  to   gleam   under 


her  dark  skin  and  in  her  furtive  but 
sharp  glances.  She  wore  an  immense 
black  beaver  hat,  and  several  ells  of  fine 
blue  doth  served^  as  a  mantle.  She 
offered  her  embroidered  moccasins  and 
parses  for  sale  with  a  mnte  and  proud 
air,  and  then  passed  to  the  pliUform 
and  left  this  flying  installment  of  nale 
faces  at  the  first  station.  The  incident 
excites  a  curious  sensation  in  tiie  tra* 
veler  unfamiliar  with  such  a  casual 
bringing  together  of  the  two  extremes 
of  life  and  history — the  child  of  tha 
wilderness  and  the  triumph  of  modem 
science,  the  descendant  of  a  vanquished 
and  fading  people  and  one  of  those  daily 
caravans  that  sweep  over  the  site  of  tlM 
primeval  forest,  a  century  ago  marked 
by  the  savage  trail,  and  silent,  but  for 
the  hunter's  rifle  and  the  panther's 
scream. 

Not  less  bewildering  is  the  contrast 
between  names  and  places  in  this  re- 
gion. To-day  I  have  passed  through 
Verona  and  Rome ;  and  the  scene  con* 
jured  to  the  mind's  eye  by  the  conduct- 
or's vociferous  announcement  formed 
a  singular  accompaniment  to  the  actual 
prospect.  Instead  of  the  ancient  and 
vast  amphitheatre  where  I  hngered 
years  ago  in  the  feeble  twilight  of  an 
Italian  spring  day,  a  canal  barg^ 
freighted  with  lumber  scented  the  air 
with  that  odor  of  fresh  out  pine  and 
hemlock  which  conveys  so  vividly  the 
idea  of  the  new  and  the  temporary; 
destined  probably  to  be  transformed,  oy 
a  few  days'  labor,  into  a  frame  dwelling* 
compared  with  which  the  venerable  and 
stately  palaces  of  Palladio  seem  to  be* 
long  to  another  fflobe  as  well  as  a  distant 
age ;  and  instead  of  Juliet's  mossy  sar- 
cophagus, the  newly-chiseled  head- 
stones in  a  grave-yard,  whose  dates 
scarcely  reach  back  further  than  an  ordi- 
nary life-time !  A  flock  of  dirty  geese 
cackled  on  the  green  at  Borne,  as  if  ta 
remind  us  that  their  fellows  saved  the 
ancient  capitol ;  but  the  mean  range  of 
wooden  buildings  and  the  dingy  tavern 
dispelled  such  retrospective  illasionii. 
The  only  noble  object  in  view  was  a 
magnificent  elm,  and  the  distant  woods 
looked  fresh  and  beautiful.  Nature 
thus  links  herself  with  reminiscences  ia 
this  new  land  more  genially  than  its 
human  symbols ;  she  is  always  venerable 
and  coincides  with  the  imagination  ia 
all  its  vagaries.  A  motley  groap^  of 
German  emigrants  waiting  tor  the  train 
hinted  the  great  phenomenon  of  tha 
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ODunfcry  and  the  time«3  the  refdge  thia 
eontinent  affords  the  ItmuBhed  peasants 
of  Europe — the  law  of  emigration  and 
hiending  of  raees  on  a  fresh  and  limits 
less  arena,  where  space  and  laws  per- 
mit the  most  free  of  social,  eoonomioal 
and  political  experiments.  This  adop* 
tion  of  classical  appellations  for  Ameri- 
can towns,  however,  is  a  serious 
abemrditj :  it  wounds  the  sense  of  the 
appropriate,  and  introduces  a  pedantic 
conceit  amid  her  £reshest  associations 
of  nature  and  enterprise.  Some  <^ 
these  names  were  adopted  bj  pioneers, 
surrejors,  and  commissioners,  and 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  Utica,  decided 
hr  lot.  The  bad  taste  and  incon^ous 
ideas  in  which  they  originated  is  less 
excusable  from  the  fiMst,  that  the  Indian 
names  of  river,  vallej,  lake  and  moun- 
tain in  western  New  York  were  re- 
maritable  for  their  dgnificaoce  and 
beauty.  How  much  more  musical  and 
appropriate  would  be  the  name  of  Mo- 
hai^  and  Ontario  tiian  Bome  and 
Verona  I  In  some  instances  the  local 
names  have  been  retained.  Oneida  and 
Seneca  preserve  the  watch-words  of 
tiie  forest  kings,  and  have  an  historical 
and  traditiofud  interest  dear  to  poet  and 
annalist;  while  Geneva  has  nothing 
but  its  lake  to  recall  Switzeriand,  and 
Svracose  is  a  reproach  to  the  memory 
of  Archimedes — by  her  neglect  of  the 
latest  and  best  scientific  processes  for 
the  evaporation  of  her  salt* 

At  Utica  is  located  an  asylum  for  the 
msane,  of  great  celelmty ;  its  extent  and 
arrangements  are  impressive.  Built 
of  Trenton  limestone,  and  the  front 
adorned  with  massive  pillars,  there  is 
but  one  feature  in  the  external  view  of 
&e  grounds  and  edifice  which  dimin- 
ishes the  satisfaction  of  the  spectator, 


and  that  is  so  easily  remedied  that  one 
is  astonished  at  its  existrace.  The 
gateway  is  awry,  and  many  an  inmate* 
with  a  large  organ  of  order,  must  fe^ 
cerebral  irrita.tion,  when,  gamng  from 
under  the  noble  portico,  his  eye  takes 
in  this  deformity.  On  the  parlor  wall 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  card-work« 
a  trophy  of  the  p^ent  ingenuity  which 
so  often  coexists  with  mental  aberra* 
tion.  In  several  of  the  wards,  the 
absence  of  that  mephitic  exhalatioa 
which  belongs  to  similar  institutions 
elsewhere,  was  explained  by  a  recent 
improvement  in  ventilation:  an  enor- 
mous fan,  moved  by  steam,  drives  a 
current  of  fresh  air  constantiy  throng 
passages  in  the  walls;  they  likewiae 
serve  to  convey  the  pipes  for  furnace- 
heat;  and  thus  it  is  found  easy,  not 
only  to  regulate  the  temperature,  but 
to  increase,  to  any  degree,  the  a1mos« 
pheric  supply — an  obvious  benefit,  both 
on  the  score  of  healtii  and  oheerfulnesst 
is  the  result  The  garden,  laundry,  and 
chapel  are  equalfy  indicative  of  superiov 
ocMnforts.  This  establishment  is  emi- 
nentiv  curative  in  its  aim  and  discipline, 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  hu-» 
manity  of  the  state ;  yet  the  intensely 
painful  associations  which  surround 
lunacy,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, weighed  upon  mind  and 
sense,  as  we  threaded  the  corridors  and 
looked  into  the  rooms.  Here  stood  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac,  the  incarna- 
tion of  woe;  there  chattered  a  wild- 
eyed  and  voluble  maniac,  whose  animal 
spirits  seemed  excited  by  the  effer- 
vescence of  his  brain;  now  came 
dancing  in  a  newly-arrived  lnnatic» 
held  by  two  keepers;  now  a  German 
harangue,  and  again  a  medley  in 
English,  half  political  and  half  reli- 


'  **  Kveryirhere  in  the  south  of  Fraoee  the  salt  made  bv  solar  and  natural  evaporation  is  a 
neat  deal  cheaper  than  when  made  in  boilers  by  artificial  neat,  and  this  solar  salt  costs  for  the 
100  kilommmes  of  232  ponnds  (4  bushels)  8  or  9  cents.  The  actual  cost  of  salt  to  the  mann- 
&cturer  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is,  consequently,  per  each  bushel,  about 
8  eenta.  This  fact  is  of  public  notoriety :  and  by  some  new  improvements  in  salt  works,  whid^ 
I  aqrs^  introduced  in  Italy  in  1848,  the  bushel  was  produced  lor  only  1|  cents,  from  the  brine 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  has  about  2^  per  cent  of  salt 

*'  In  Syracuse,  the  ffreateet  market  of  American  salt,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  per  bushel 
is  three  times  as  much;  it  is  6  or  7  cents,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  the  brine,  which  has  18  per 
oent  of  salt  Why,  then,  so  incredible  a  difference  1  Because,  aooording  to  the  report  of  Prof. 
Cook,  of  1854  (pase  14>,  in  the  present  method  of  manufacture  by  solar  evaporation  in  Syra* 
ease,  about  three-fourths  of  the  evaporatiue  power  is  lost,  whereas  in  France  the  whole  power 
b  controlled  and  so  used  as  to  proportionally  reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  diminishing 
it  from  6  or  7  cents  to  about  2  oents. 

"  The  state  of  New  ToriL  is  especially  rich  in  salt  sprines,  hayine  12, 15  or  18  per  cent,  of 
salt;  and  still  this  state  imports  annually  two  or  three  nmlions  of  bushels  of  foreign  salt  for 
the  interior  consumption,  when  France  and  Italy,  haying  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  salt  in 
their  sea-water,  are  manufacturing  with  a  brine  so  weak  a  quantity  of  salt  sufficient  not  only 
for  themselyes,  bat  for  a  large  exportation." 
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gtoaSj  rose  aboTS  the  moan  of  imbe* 
dlity,  or  the  low  garrulity  of  maudlin 
age.  The  delusions  of  some  of  the  quiet 
inmates  are  of  a  singular  caste.  One 
placid  woman  is  wmttng  for  the  escape 
of  her  soul  from  a  deep  well,  and  a 
cnzj  lawyer  is  trying  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  Moses,  the  divine  legis- 
btor,  and  Henry  Clay.  A  remarkable 
experiment  has  been  successfully  tried 
here,  in  the  publication  of  a  journal 
made  up  of  contributions  by  the  pa- 
tients. It  is  a  sad,  yet  hopeful  record 
of  wayward  fancies,  crude  speculation, 
and  rhetorical  extravagance ;  yet  often 
exhibiting,  however,  unity  of  conception, 
good  sense,  and  a  consistent  style,  in 
which  no  trace  of  morbid  feeling  or 
irrational  logic  can  be  detected.  The 
^  Opal"  is  well-named :  like  that  many- 
tinted  stone,  the  vrork  reflects,  in  varied 
hues,  the  light  and  shade  of  ima^na- 
tive  and  thoughtful,  but  clouded  mt«l- 
lects.  One  patient  describes  his  own 
case  with  the  precision  of  a  scientific 
diagnosis;  another  ably  criticises  the 
President's  message ;  a  tiiird  draws  np 
the  programme  of  an  imaginary  enter- 
tainment; here  is  a  chapter  of  romance, 
tiiere,  fragments  of  verse ;  now,  a  tran- 
scendental oracle  tiiat  would  not  dis- 
grace Emerson  or  Alcott;  here  one 
complains  of  sounds  that  disturb  his 
deep,  and  there,  another  writes  a  bom- 
bastic Fourth  of  July  oration.  As  we 
read,  a  trembling  consciousness  is 
awakened  of  the  nndefinable  limit  be- 
tween reason  and  madness,  and  a 
mournful  conviction  of  the  great  oom- 
narative  extent  of  mental  disease  in  the 
United  States,  directiy  traceable  to  the 
levered  lives,  the  eager  strugffle  for 
gain  and  office,  the  excitable  hwita  and 
perpetual  emulation  of  our  people. 

A  gentieman  here  showed  me  the 
sculptured  fragment  of  a  temple  brought 
from  ancient  Utica;  endowed  with 
memory  and  observation,  what  an  Ara- 
bian tale  such  a  relic  might  breatiie 
from  tiie  old  scene  of  Gate's  suicide  to 
its  rural  and  busy  namesake.  This  is, 
indeed,  no  **  pent-up  Utica ; "  for  the  town 
lies  as  open  as  the  day  in  the  lap  of  a 
charming  valley,  with  stream,  rails,  and 
turnpike  radiating  firom  its  imrivaled 
and  stra^ling  vicinage.  The  town  was 
founded  m  1808.  Antecedent  to  canals, 
the  internal  communioation  was  through 
a  creek  to  Oneida  lake,  and  Oswego 
river,  and  thence  to  lake  Ontario. 
When  DeWitt  surveyed  the  region,  and 


laid  oat  a  carriage  road  ftom  Albany  to 
tiie  Genesee  conntry,  it  struck  this  spot, 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  thriving  set- 
tlement, on  the  site  of  Fort  Bcbn^er, 
one  of  those  frontier  posts  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  fur  trade 
and  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars. 
In  1845  the  population  was  over  twelve 
thousand ;  in  1850,  more  than  seventeen 
thousand,  and  now  it  numbers  twenty- 
five  thousand.  The  main  street  inter- 
sects  the  other  thorougfafEoes  at  obtuse 
angles,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
original  road;  down  its  laost  vista,  at 
this  season,  the  finest  meadow  slopes 
refresh  the  eye,  with  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Bearing  hills,  dotted  witii  wooded 
knolls.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  an  earli- 
er town,  that  of  Whitestone,  about  four 
miles  distant.  An  instance  of  the  pri* 
mary  emigration  from  New  England  to 
these  more  fertile  districts  is  visible,  in 
another  4ittie  rural  town,  about  the  same 
distance  from  Utica,  called  New  Hart* 
ford,  in  memory  of  the  Connecticut 
home  of  the  new  settiers,  to  whidi 
place  it  bears  some  resemblance,  in  the 
fine  specimens  of  elm-trees  which  shade 
its  neat  dwellings.  The  delicate  leaves 
of  the  maple  flaunted  their  pale  green 
leaves  in  tne  sunset,  as  we  rode  througk 
the  quiet  hamlet ;  cbildFen  were  playing 
on  me  emerald  sward;  and  the  fra- 
grance of  locust  Uoesoms  filled  the  air. 
Utica  is  no  less  alive  with  prosperous 
elements  than  the  environs  with  moral 
beaiity.  The  new  city  hall,  built  of  the 
day-tinted  Milwaukie  brick,  and  with- 
out the  ambitious  and  superficial  oma* 
ments  so  common  in  such  edifices,  is  a 
rare  example  of  good  sense,  in  material* 
arrangement,  and  finish.  A  freestone 
Presbyterian  church,  also,  has  a  spire, 
which  is  of  celestial  mould,  pointing 
upward  with  the  true  language  of  meek 
and  unearthly  aspirations.  A  citizen 
of  horticultural  taste  has  reared  one  of 
the  choicest  graperies,  on  a  limited 
scale,  anywhere  to  be  seen.  He  annu- 
ally gleans  thirty  varieties,  and  has 
introduced  a  new  seedling,  which  rea- 
dily sells  in  England  for  a  guinea  the 
graft ;  its  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum, 
rounded,  and  of  rare  flavor ;  it  ripens  in 
August  in  the  open  air.  Every  year 
this  enterprising  vine-grower  holds  a 
feast  of  grapes ;  they  are  disposed  in 
festoons  on  the  walls,  heaped  in  glass 
bowls  on  the  tables,  and  bunches  are 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  the  pro- 
f osion  of  a  Bordeaux  or  Tuscan  vintage. 
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Another  old  inhabitant;,  of  more  Btadiona 
tastes,  has  worked  (or  years,  in  the 
manner  of  Boget  and  French,  in  EDg* 
land,  to  derelop  the  latent  significance 
and  harmonize  the  rich  elements  of  oar 
Temaeular  tongoe ;  essays  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language  have  been  given  to 
the  world  from  his  domestic  retirement 
—the  rational  fruits  of  elegant  leisure 
thos  occupied  in  the  intervals  of  a 
banker's  daily  routine.  One  more  ex* 
ample  of  wise  culture  and  private  use- 
fulness may  be  cited,  in  the  person  of  as 
f^uine  a  lover  of  art  as  ever  grew  up 
m  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  or  within 
hail  of  the  Dresden  f^allery.  He  has 
oberiahed  a  native  painter  so  heartily, 
that,  after  wanderinff  for  years  through 
France  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  re- 
sume a  secluded  career  near  the  hos- 
pitable mansion  of  his  first  patron. 
There,  on  the  walls,  are  copies  of  Cor- 
leggio,  Raphael,  Guide,  familv  portraits 
and  original  sketches;  while,  in  tiie 
broad  porch  in  summer,  and  at  the 
fireside  in  winter,  the  favorite  theme  is 
art  and  its  triumphs.  Her  genuine  and 
worthy  followers  always  receive  there  a 
fraternal  welcome ;  and  more  than  one 
of  the  distrustful  worshipers  at  her 
lovely  shrine  have  carried  thence  the 
word  oi  recognition,  which  has  cheered 


them  on  to  future  renown.  It  is  thus, 
in  a  young  and  commercial  land,  that 
the  apostles  of  art  and  the  lovers  of 
beauty,  though  widely  separated  and 
rarely  encouraged,  create  around  them 
a  sphere  that  redeems  material  life, 
and  touches  the  mind  of  the  work- 
day world  to  finer  issues.  It  is  the 
season  of  flowers,  and,  from  my 
window  in  the  mansion  of  this  vil- 
lage Medici,  I  look  down  upon  a  wide 
lawn,  where  flower-beds  present  a  mo- 
saic of  nature's  most  vivid  tints — ^the 
scarlet  verbena  bums  against  the  cool 
emerald  of   the   grass;    yellow   lilies 

gleam  with  dew ;  groups  of  peonies 
aunt  in  the  morning  breese,  and  rose- 
bushes exhale  a  delicious  odor ;  while, 
skirting  parterre  and  turf,  are  lofty 
hemlocks,  bristling  firs,  and  drooping 
elms — the  whole  vivid  with  umbrage 
and  radiant  with  floral  charms.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  adjacent  avenue  pants 
the  locomotive;  beside  yonder  lane 
cattle  are  browsing;  along  the  garden 
path  yellow-birds  are  pecking;  the 
shrill  note  of  the  cat- bird  resounds ;  the 
pendent  nest  of  the  oriole  hangs  unmo- 
lested on  the  shrub ;  syringes  and  lilacs 
embalm  the  air :  all  is  quiet  and  Bbade« 
although  a  few  moments*  walk  brings 
you  into  the  midst  of  traffic. 


80UE  AGGOITNT  OF  A  RECENT  SCIENTIFIC    EXPEDITION. 


THE  Professor,  and  the  Doctor,  and 
Nimrod,  and  Jacques,  and  John,  and 
Bruno,  and  I,  went  forth  to  geologise. 
We  armed  ourselves,  individually,  with 
tooth-brushes  and  dean-shirts,  and,  col- 
lectively, with  a  hammer,  a  pick-axe, 
and  a  covered  two-horae  wagon.  Put- 
ting the  former  into  the  latter,  we  were 
ferried  over  the  Elk-eye,  and  journeyed 
for  a  while  down  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful  river. 

Turning  then  towards  the  hill-conn- 
t>y,  we  forthwith  began  to  crawl  up 
and  thunder  down  the  sides  of  the 
steep  and  narrow  ridges  that  rib  the 
land.  There  had  been  rain  for  some 
days  previous,  and  we  had  a  wearisome 
time  of  it,  toiling  through  the  deep,  fat 
soil  of  the  rich  valleys,  which  lay 
crowded  in  between  the  barren  bills,  as 
the  sweet  meat  lies  near  the  big  bones 
of  a  roasted  ox.  Noon  found  us,  con* 
aequently,  only  twenty  miles  from  home. 


at  a  place  called  Plymouth,  doubtless 
because  it  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  bill* 
a  dosen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  any 
stream  whatever,  and  where,  in  faoti 
nothing  but  the  clouds  could  empty. 
It  just  occurs  to  me,  however,  when  I 
bethink  me  of  the  good  dinner  they 
gave  us,  and  of  the  way  we  ate  it,  that 
the  first  syllable  of  the  name  may  be  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  governing 
the  second,  which  we  will  presume  to  be 
a  noun  in  the  objective  case ;  an  hypo- 
thesis which  at  once  vindicates  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  founders  of  the  town, 
and  relieves  the  narrator  from  the  sad 
necessity  of  deforming  his  chronicle 
with  ungracious  censures.  It  is,  further* 
more,  exceedinglv  grateful  to  the  narra- 
tor's feelings  to  be  able  to  record  that, 
though  his  companions  and  himself 
were  at  that  time  in  total  ignorance  as 
to  the  true  etymology  of  the  word 
Ply  Mouth,  (which  he  takes  great  plea- 
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sore  in  restoring  to  its  primitive  man- 
ner of  writing,)  they  rendered  obedienoe 
ta  the  exhortation  it  conveyed  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner.  Bidding 
adieu  now  to  gastronomy  and  philol- 
ogyt  be  pleased,  companionable  reader, 
to  ^  with  IIS  on  oar  way  towards 
Connth,  where  we  meant  to  pass  the 
night  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
roads  grew  heavier,  and  delays  were 
nmherous. 

Once,  as  we  were  pitching  and 
ploughing  down  a  hill,  a  steep  bank  on 
our  right,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  our 
left,  the  ti^eacheroQs  sou  yielded  beneath 
flie  left  hand  forward  wheel,  and  had 
well  nigh  sent  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gully. 

*•  Whoa !"  roared  the  Professor. 

•«  Get  up  !"  responded  the  Doctor. 

•*My  shins!"  bewailed  Nimrod, 
(who  had  set  out  for  the  bottom  on  Yob 
own  hook). 

"Oh,  my!"  murmured  Jacques. 

'*  Gerohittikins  !*'  suggested  John. 

**  Dam  it !"  blasphemed  Bruno. 

**  Bless  me  !**  remonstrated  I. 
Whereupon  we  proceeded  safely  down 
the  hill.  Thus,  through  much  mud  and 
manifold  misfortunes,  we  struggled  on 
towards  Corinth.  But,  as  has  been  al- 
ready intimated,  we  did  not  get  there. 

Halting  about  dark  in  front  of  a  two- 
story  log-house,  we  learned  that  our 
classic  stopping-place  was  still  eight 
miles  away,  and  the  chance  of  our  reach- 
ing it,  with  whole  necks,  extremely 
slender.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we 
promptiy  decided  to  pass  the  ni^ht  in 
the  two-story  log-house.  The  ph^^sic- 
aUy  active  members  of  the  expedition 
then  unharnessed  the  horses,  while  the 
rest  of  us  sought  occasion  to  make  our- 
selves generaUy  agreeable  indoors. 

Our  stopping-place  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  extemporaneous  tavern,  for,  be- 
tides our  party  of  seven,  we  found  that 
our  host  proposed  to  entertain  a  medi- 
oal  man  of  the  neighborhood,  a  fat  and 
facetioas  gentleman  named  Hunter,  and 
a  Celtic  gentieman  of  spiritualistic  tend- 
encies. There  may  have  been  likewise 
some  ladies,  but  being  at  the  time  ab- 
sorbed in  science,  we  could  not  give 
particular  attention  to  the  sex. 

After  supper  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  spiritaaUst  and  the  younger 
members  of  our  party,  in  reference 
ehiefly  to  spirits  and  ttrata.  Our  an- 
tagomst  assured  us,  on  the  autfaorily  of 
Dr.  Hitchcock  and  sundry  peripatetic 


tables,  that  man  dw^  on  the  earth 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  years 
ago.  The  authenticity  of  the  disclo- 
sures attributed  to  the  frolicsome  furni- 
ture, we  could  not  gainsay,  but  we  did 
venture  to  question  the  correctness  of 
his  account  of  Dr.  Hitchcock's  views* 
A  summons,  however,  to  name  the 
chapter  and  page  where  other  opinions 
were  expressed,  and  to  give  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  put  us  all  to 
silence. 

This  gentleman  further  communicated 
some  astonishing  facts  concerning  a 
mighty  foattie  that  was  fought  in  those 
parts  thousands  of  years  before  Adam*s 
time,  and  also  concerning  a  plate  of 
biscuit  taken  by  the  spirits  without 
leave  from  a  bakery  in  Corinth. 

On  hearing  a  recital  of  the  latter  evi- 
dence of  the  capabilities  of  the  ghostly 
wonder-workers,  we  at  once  professed 
ourselves  believers,  being  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  might,  in  pity  for 
a  continued  want  of  faith,  think  proper 
graciously  to  possess  themselves  of  our 
pocket-books,  a  special  degree  of  favor 
to  which  we  were  not  ambitious  of 
being  received.  The  biscuits  were 
transported  to  the  country  residence  of 
the  spirits,  and  doubtiees  there  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  spirits  with  hands  to  pick 
and  steal,  and  feet  to  run  away, 
have  likewise  teeth  to  masticate  end 
stomachs  to  digest.  We  gathered  firom 
the  same  source  that  fossil  men  and 
women  were  oftentimes  picked  up 
thereabouts,  and  it  was  straightway 
privately  agreed,  between  Bruno  and 
me,  thi^  inasmuch  as  our  route  would 
take  us  near  the  Mne  of  the  Sarah  Jane 
and  Epaminondas  railroad,  we  shouldt 
while  in  the  neighborhood,  make  fossil 
Irishmen  our  specialty,  more  particu- 
larly as  Jacques  had  in  like  manner  de- 
voted himseu  to  bituminous  shale,  and 
Nimrod  to  mj  squirrels. 

Our  minos  being  set  at  rest  on  this 
subject,  we  went  to  bed,  where,  albeit 
somewhat  promiscuously  stowed  to- 
gether, on  beds  and  on  the  floor,  we 
slept  in  peace;  our scientiflc reputation, 
it  may  be,  and  a  dread  lest  we  might 
be  given  to  entomology  as  well  as  to 
geology,  keeping  all  noxious  intruders 
at  a  oLstance. 

Before  we  were  safely  asleep,  how- 
ever, we  came  near  being  hopelessly 
involved  in  another  controversy  with  the 
Doctor— notour  Doctor,  but  the  Corinth 
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waoty  Gralen,  who,  together  with  our 
fimoy  friend  Hunter,  ocoupied  a  bed  in 
the  same  room  with  us.  From  this 
controversy,  indeed,  nothing  could  hare 
saved  us  but  the  Professor's  pacific  and 
acquiesoent  spirit.  The  Doctor  took 
occasion  to  make  some  statements  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
hemp*  shingles,  and  vegetables  |;eneral- 
]y,  there  being  no  reason,  in  his  judg- 
ment, why,  if  the  moon  affects  tides, 
die  should  not  also  affect  turnips.  The 
rash  youth  among  us,  yet  warm  with 
&e  conflict  below  stairs,  and  with  our 
heads  full  of  '*  middle  terms,"  and  **  ma- 
jor premises,'*  were  about  to  moke  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  logic  of  the  man 
of  pills,  when  to  our  horror  the  voice  of 
our  Mentor  was  heard,  confirming  every 
assertion  concerning  the  lunar  influ- 
ences, and  further  maintiuning,  under 
cover  of  an  appeal  to  the  Doctor,  that 
while  a  plaster  spread  toward  the  right 
eoold  not  fail  to  prove  efficacious,  the 
application  of  a  piaster  spread  toward 
tiie  left  would  be  attended  with  disas-* 
troos,  if  not  fatal,  resulte.  The  Doctor 
was  speechless,  while  the  Professor  and 
ve  went  hastily  to  sleep. 

But  our  antagonist,  as  we  subsequent- 
ly learned  from  Hunter,  spent  the  night 
in  much  perplexity.  In  the  morning, 
while  the  Professor  and  the  Doctor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  sober- 
minded  and  industrious  John,  the  im- 
petuous and  mercurial  Jacques,  and  the 
energetie  and  universally  sicillful  Nim- 
lod,  were  making  ready  our  Bucephali, 
Bruno  and  I,  being  disposed  to  quiet, 
observation  and  meditetion,  were  silent- 
}y  inspecting  a  basket  of  minerals 
which  stood  upon  the  toble.  Among 
them  was  a  small  stone  of  peculiar 
shape,  which  we,  with  the  rashness  and 
sel^confidence  of  youth,  had  unhesita* 
tingly  pronounced  an  encrinite,  when 
our  host,  observing  our  error,  obligingly 
informed  us  that  it  was  a  fossil  hickory- 
nut.  Thereupon  Bruno  and  I,  by  way 
of  atoning  for  our  hasty  judgment, 
resolved  to  make  a  specialty  of  them 
Mkewise,  having  in  mind,  it  may  be 
observed,  to  feed  them  to  our  fossil 
Irishmen. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny, 
and  we  set  forth  in  excellent  humor, 
the  hilarious  Hunter  being  not  far  in 
advanee  of  us.  We  thundered  through 
Gorintii,  oatohiog  a  ^hmpse  through 
tiie  trees  of  ite  ancient  University, 
CEDsaed  the  river  that  winds  about  it. 


passed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  giant 
sycamores  that  stand  upon  the  further 
side,  and  so  journeyed  on  till  dinner-time^ 
with  little  mud  and  no  mishaps,  and  this 
histoiy,  like  other  histories,  must  suffer 
in  consequence.  We  dmed  on  squirrel 
at  a  little  brown  house  near  the  bank 
of  a  creek,  and  then  pursued  our  journey 
in  the  same  uninteresting  security. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Blanktown 
(which  everbody  knows  is  not  the  name 
of  the  place  in  the  least,  and  whidh 
everybody  has,  therefore,  an  opportuni- 
tv  of  guessing  at,  if  he  chooses),  where 
tne  astounding  discovery  was  made, 
that  Nunrod  and  Jacques  had  formed  a 
coalition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
a  record  of  all  that  we  did,  and  (for  who 
could  doubt  it  ? )  much,  likewise,  that  we 
didn't.  This  must,  of  course,  be  stopped. 
But,  as  cutting  the  young  men's  throats, 
though  doubles  effectual,  was  a  mea- 
sure which  had  its  disadvanta^s,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  nothing  should 
befall  a  soul  of  us  for  the  next  day  or 
two ;  and  this  barrenness  of  event,  and 
the  consequent  taxing  of  their  imagina- 
tion, would,  it  was  anticipated,  be  a  suf- 
ficient discouragement.  Alas !  for  hu- 
man resolves  !  The  first  revolution  of 
the  off  hind  wheel  of  our  covered  two- 
horse  wagon,  the  next  morning,  over- 
whelmed my  clean  shirt-bosom  and  me 
with  dirt  and  disappointment,  and  gave 
our  self-constituted  joumaliste  occasion 
for  triumph,  and  a  paragraph. 

Leaving  the  horses  soon  after  my  dis- 
aster, we  walked  through  the  dewy 
grass,  at  all  times  a  very  unprofitable 
proceeding,  to  an  unworked  coal  mine. 
We  found  only  some  forsaken  tools, 
and  learning  that  the  miners  had  aban- 
doned their  work,  in  consequence  of 
finding  littie  coal  and  much  sulphur,  wa 
became  convinced  that  they  had  gone 
down  considerably  further  than  they 
intended,  and  took  our  departure,  with 
all  convenient  haste.  Tummg  our  backs 
on  Blanktown,  we  began  to  retrace  our 
steps,  with  occasional  episodical  diverg- 
ences, for  the  sake  of  science.  Episode 
first  was  In  the  direction  of  the  shire- 
town  of  the  county  through  which  we 
were  passing — a  town  known  in  this 
chronicle  as  O'Moses  (wherein  every- 
body is  afforded  another  pleasing  field 
for  conjecture).  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  the  historians  of  the  expe* 
dition  deserted  as  we  turned  towards 
O'Moses,  and  hence  any  narrative  they 
may  see  fit  to  put  forth,  of  the  events 
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which  befell  ns  £rom  this  moment  to  the 
time  when  they  rejoined  us  in  the  after- 
noon, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  myth. 

And  whereas,  it  has  been  whispered 
among  us  that  they  design,  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  to  set  forth  how, 
after  we  reached  O'Moses,  we  dropped 
in  at  the  court-house  (which  is  likewise 
the  meeting-house),  and  listened  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  Lawyer 
Blank's  concluding  remarks  in  behalf 
of  his  client's  wife  and  eighteen  helpless 
babes,  supposinff  that  we  were  hearing 
an  appeal  for  toe  heathen ;  and  how, 
wider  this  impression,  we  each  dropped 
a  three  cent  piece  in  the  ballot-box, 
which  stood  at  the  door,  in  readiness  for 
the  next  election;  and  how,  when  we 
were  wandering  about,  in  search  of 
specimens,  the  Frofessor  8u£Fered  John 
to  wear  a  frightful  hole  in  each  pocket 
of  his  pantaloons,  with  what  he  took  to 
be  a  couple  of  petrified  pancakes ;  and 
how  the  Doctor  (who  was  the  botanist 
of  the  expedition)  induced  Bruno  and 
me  to  defile  ourselves  horribly  with 
poke-berries,  believing  them  to  be  a 
new  species  of  wild  currant ;  and  how, 
when  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon 
came  off,  we  tried  to  make  the  small 
end  of  a  corn-cob  serve  for  a  linch-pin 
— therefore,  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to 
lay  one  or  two  facts  before  the  public. 

Jacques,  dear,  credulous  public,  is  of 
such  a  temperament  that,  when  Bruno, 
whose  imagination  is  positively  fearful, 
took  occasion  to  descant  on  the  marvel- 
ous beauty  of  the  maidens  of  0* Moses, 
it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
Jacques  meditated  setting  forth,  without 
delay,  on  a  pilgrimage  thither,  from 
which  we  could  only  restrain  him  by 
solemnly  threatening  to  shut  him  up  in 
the  Doctor*8  tin  box,  along  with  the 
poke- berries.  And  0  beloved  and  be- 
lieving public,  Nimrod,  on  that  self-same 
afternoon,  put  in  fearful  jeopardy  the 
usefulness  if  not  the  vitality  of  an  old 
gray  mare,  by  the  discharge  of  a  load  of 

Eigeon-shot  at  her,  as  she  stood  cooling 
erself  in  the  Muskrat  river — ^the  reiterar 
ted  assurances  of  Bruno,  combined  with 
bis  own  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
(which  he  has  often  assured  me  is  consid- 
erable), having  wrought  in  him  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  a  hippopotamus. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the 
valuable  animal,  at  last,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  our  friend's  ambitious 
spirit,  which  is  ever  prompting  him  to 
•nterprises  of  the  most  unprecedented 


character.  At  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
oharffinff  his  piece,  Nimrod  conceived 
the  bold  (may  I  not  say  the  grand?), 
though  not  altogether  practicable  design, 
of  bringing  down,  with  the  same  sho^  a 
ffray  squirrrel  in  die  top  of  a  tree,  stand- 
ing some  distance  up  the  stream.  Ne- 
ther mare  nor  squirrel  showed  signs  of 
discomposure  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  a  huge  hornet's  nest,  which  hung 
in  the  bushes,  by  the  river's  brink,  in- 
somuch that  Nimrod  ran  away.  The 
falsity  of  the  anticipated  narration  of 
Jacques  and  Nimrod  being  thus  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  I  proceed  to 
other  matters. 

Towards  evening  we  were  all  as* 
sembled  at  a  farm-house,  where  dwelt 
^e  proprietor  of  eleven  hundred  acres. 
And  the  table  which  was  spread  for  us 
was  one  which  well  became  the  lord  of 
such  a  wide  domain.  On  the  ensuing 
day,  while  John,  the  sedate  and  science- 
loving,  declared  his  intention  to  attend 
the  Professor  and  the  Doctor,  whom 
our  host  was  about  to  conduct  to  the 
chief  points  of  interest,  geologically 
speakinff,  in  the  neighborhood,  the  rest 
of  us,  being  fond  of  seeing  sights,  drove 
over  to  a  large  furnace  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, in  order  to  witness  the  process  of 
**  casting.'*  On  the  way  we  turned  aside 
to  visit  a  cavity  of  some  sise,  which  was 
walled  and  roofed  with  iron,  and  on  the 
floor  of  which  reposed  a  mighty  paral- 
lelopipedon  of  ore,  nine  feet  in  length, 
and  with  its  other  dimensions  in  propor- 
tion.   Bruno,  who  is  a  profound  Ge 


scholar,  deeply  versed  in  the  legendary 
lore  of  that  land  of  mysteries,  and  who 
delights  to  shake  us  in  our  pantaloons 
with  awe  by  his  sonorous  recitation  of 
'*der  ErlkOnig,"  Bruno,  I  repeat,  as* 
sured  us  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
ferruginous  parallelopipedon  was  the 
workmanship  of  the  gnomes,  who,  he 
further  assured  us,  unquestionably  in- 
habited the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  and 
who  had  placed  it  in  the  entrance  with 
the  malicious  design  of  preventing  our 
further  progress^  and  who  had,  he  pr»* 
sumed,  for  the  more  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  their  malignant  purpose, 
and  expecting  us  to  stumble  blmdly 
over  it,  endowed  it  with  the  magical 
power  of  bruising  our  shins. 

Pondering  on  these  thinfps,  we  quick- 
ly departed  from  the  penlous  vicinttj 
of  the  evil-minded  gnomes,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  towards  the  fumaoe. 
In  process  of  time  we  were  warned  of 
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<mr  approaeli  to  it  by  the  nnmeroas 
Bmokiiig  piles  of  wood  covered  with 
earA.  which  we  began  to  obserre  on 
either  hand,  and  which  the  imaginatiye 
Bruno,  in  great  alarm,  protested  were 
the  wigwams  of  the  aborigines.  Out 
of  regard  for  his  feelings,  Nimrod  whip- 
ped up  the  horses,  and  we  soon  came 
m  Bignt  of  a  number  of  rows  of  little 
houses,  each  exactly  like  its  fellow,  and 
among  them,  and  abore  them,  rose  the 
furnace  itself — the  long-looked-for  ob- 
ject of  our  wajfeuring.  It  stiU  lacked 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  time  of  casting, 
and  we  spent  the  interral  in  seeking 
amusement  and  instruction,  as  our 
▼aiious  tastes  prompted.  Jacques  cir- 
culated  among  the  natives,  bein^  ever 
on  the  alert  for  characters  and  incidents 
with  which  to  diversify  his  journal. 
Kimrod,  in  the  mean  time,  was  trying 
to  make  plain  to  Bruno  and  me  the  uses 
of  the  stack  and  the  tuyere  pipes,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  Uiings  of  which 
I  remember  nothing.  Bruno  and  I, 
during  the  delivery  of  his  discourse, 
being  occupied  in  discussing  the  theory 
of  Boscovich,  and  the  chances  of  our 
getting  back  to  dinner.  At  length,  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  announced  that  the 
process  we  had  come  to  witness  was 
about  to  commence,  and  we  all  repaired 
to  the  long,  low  building  at  the  foot  of 
the  stack,  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
operations.  After  much  preliminary 
scraping  and  removing  of  obstructions 
genaralfy,  the  liquid  iron  came  forth, 
zed  and  glowing  as  if  it  were  the  lava 
stream  from  some  miniature  volcano. 
Downward  flowed  the  molten  metal, 
seeming;  eager  to  escape  from  the  scene 
of  its  &ry  tribulation,  but  over  it  still 
hovered  and  fluttered  small  tongues  of 
flame,  and  they  seemed  to  us  a  convoy 
of  sprites,  sent  forth  by  the  tipcat  cen- 
tral fire-demon  to  remind  it  of  its  fierce 
trial,  and  lead  it  on  to  ite  destiny.  And 
DOW  the  glowing  current  began  to  turn 
aside  into  the  long  and  narrow  moulds 
whidi  waited  like  yawning  graves  to 
receive  it  When  the  bright  glow  quickly 
laded  £rom  each  off-shoot,  a  crust  be- 
gan to  gather  upon  it,  and  in  its  grave 
Sie  tongues  of  flame  forsook  it — their 
departure  now  seeming  to  us  the  going 
out  of  ite  flery  Ufe. 

And  now  the  tenante  of  these  narrow 
sepulchres  were  pigs;  away  flew  ro- 
mance, and  we  hastened  after  her  with 
what  speed  we  might.  The  heat  of  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  louiigiDg  about 
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the  farm-house,  dreaming  under  the 
trees,  and  napping  in  the  wagon,  de- 
meaning ourselves  the  while,  be  it 
known,  as  became  the  votaries  of  sci- 
ence, so  that  our  good  hostess  declared 
that  **  for  boys  we  did  behave  first-rate." 

Kind  Mrs.  !  her  hospitality  and 

care  for  us  deserve  a  higher  tribute  than 
I  can  pay.  In  truth,  the  whole  style  of 
Cur  entertainment  here  was  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  primitive  simplicity 
combined  with  the  primitive  abundance, 
and  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  on- 
ward tide  of  years  had  been  stayed  in 
ite  course  by  the  iron  hills  that  hemmed 
the  re^on  Id,  and  that  there  lingered 
here,  hke  the  still  waters  of  some  shel- 
tered inlet,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the 
tossings  and  foamings  of  the  troubled 
waves  without,  a  litUe  remnant  of  the 
olden  time,  such  as  are  many  amid  the 
deep  valleys  of  New  England,  where 
the  manners  and  the  practices  of  the 
early  dajrs  have  never  been  swept  awav 
by  the  tide  of  progress,  and  where  anci- 
ent forms  of  thought  are  resting  on  the 
quiet  waters,  borne  onward  by  no  cur- 
rent, and  though  it  may  be  sometimes 
gently  yielding,  yet  surely  recovering 
Sieir  place,  like  nothing  save  the  slum- 
berous rise  and  fall  of  Uie  broad-leaved 
lilies.  Such  waters  may  not  set  in 
motion  machinery  for  man,  but  they 
mirror  the  heavens. 

But  science  had  work  for  us,  yet» 
among  the  carboniferous  hills  of  Corinth 
county,  and  Sunday  would  soon  sum- 
mon us  back  across  the  Elk^eye,  so  we 
bade  adieu  to  this  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  sadly  consigned  ourselves 
to  the  bread  and  butter,  and  the  now 
doubly  unattractive  beds,  of  a  village 
tevem,  a  few  miles  nearer  home.  In 
the  course  of  our  ride  the  next  morning, 
we  halted  a  moment  in  front  of  the 
house  where  we  had  wa^d  our  fierce 
warfare  with  the  spiritualist,  and  where 
Bruno  had  thought  proper  to  leave  his 
bundle,  when  lo  1  forth  came  our  late 
antagonist  to  welcome  us,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  charity  and  good  cheer.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  at  the  time 
of  our  controversy,,  he  was  pleased  to 
give  me  credit  for  being  a  younff  maa 
of  more  candor  than  those  with  wnom  I 
was  unfortunately  associated ;  and  now 
I  could  do  no  less  than  assure  him  that 
I  still  believed  in  fossil  Irishmen,  though 
I  had  sought  for  them  in  vain  along  the 
railroad;  and  that  my  faith  was  finn  in 
the  social  qualities  of  mahogany,  though 
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I  oever  could  get  even  a  three-legged 
stool  into  a  friendly  chat 

Bruno  had  by  this  time  possessed 
himself  of  his  bundle,  and  we  drove  on 
before  any  further  catechising  on  the 
part  of  the  enthusiastic  spiritualist  had 
shaken  his  confidence  in  his  new  dis- 
ciple. We  dined  at  another  country 
tavern,  to  the  mutual  dissatisfaction  of 
ourselves  and  host ;  we  were  disgusted 
with  the  dinner,  and  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, disgusted  with  us.  An  excep- 
tion, however,  must  be  made  in  favor 
ef  the  Professor  (who,  by  the  way,  as 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  an  ex- 
perienced whip,  generally  handled  the 
ribbons).  He  is,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  and  illustrated,  of  a  concilia- 
tory disposition,  and  he  sought  to  do 
away  with  all  unpleasant  impressions. 
In  this  he  succeeded  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned ;  but  we,  alas  !  became  only 
blacker  by  the  contrast 

The  landlord,  after  our  departure, 

gave  utterance  to  his  judgment  of  us, 
y  remarking  that  *Hhem  College  chaps 
tiiought  they  was  miehty  cute,  out  that 
air  chap  diat  druv  for^em  knowed  more'n 
the  hull  on  *em  put  together." 

We  now  turned  aside  for  a  while  from 
the  direct  course  homeward,  in  order  to 
visit  a  rich  vein  of  coal  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  right  of  us.  On  our  way 
thither  all  our  hearts  were  made  glad  by 
our  falling  in  with  a  clear  little  brook. 
**Run"  the  natives  called  it,  but  it  was 
a  brook  nevertheless,  and  no  relation  to 
the  runs  at  all,  those  absurd  little  rain- 
water caricatures  of  flowing  streams 
that  go  pattering  along  from  one  mud- 

Saddle  to  another,  over  the  bottom  of 
eep  clay-walled  gullies*  No !  such  as 
these  could  claim  no  kindred  with  the 
little  brook ;  for,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  it  was  of  New  England  birth — a 
little  emigrant  brook,  which  had,  per- 
ohaace  in  some  wild  fit  of  glee,  ohased 
the  sun  across  the  AUeghanies,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  flving  cloud,  and  at  last, 
ffrown  heavy  with  the  way,  had  dropped 
Sown  here  among  the  coal-beds,  but 
without  forgetting  its  old  way  of  life  in 
the  least  Nay,  so  home-like  was  the 
sound  of  its  laugh,  as  Nimrod  dashed 
through  it  that  I  could  ngt  doubt  that 
it  has  first  cousins,  at  least  at  this  mo- 
ment bounding  down  the  hills  of  Litch- 
field county.  And  I  shall  look  well 
about  me,  when  next  I  find  myself 
among  those  hills,  for  the  forsaken, 
pebble- floored  ohanuelt  over  whioh  it 


once  went  singing  down  to  the  gentW 
Housatonic. 

At  all  events,  here  it  was  now,  very 
much  at  home  among  the  '*  huckleberry 
knobs.*'  And  it  had  evidently  been  run- 
ning away  as  hard  as  ever  it  could ;  for 
it  had  cleared  off  the  superincumbent 
earth  for  a  long  distance,  considering 
what  a  little  brook  it  was,  and  now  it 
was  dancing  about  in  triumph  over  the 
shining  coal,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of 
the  time  when  some  of  its  Yankee 
friends  should  come  along  and  complete 
its  work. 

I  can  scarcely  say  that  we  all  shared 
in  tlie  triumph  of  our  return ;  for  while 
the  Doctor  sat,' like  an  Eastern  king, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  green,  and  scar- 
let and  gold,  in  which  all  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  were  waving,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon  was  paved  with  the  am- 
monites, and  the  trilobites.  and  the  coal- 
ferns,  and  the  buhr- stone,  which  the 
Professor  and  his  faithful  disciple  John 
had  gathered — ^while  Nimrod  could 
scarce  be  restrained  from  making  hia 
entree  in  a  garment  of  squirrel-skins, 
and  Jacques  was  loudly  proclaiming  hia 
intention  of  having  his  bust  carved 
from  his  lump  of  bituminous  shale- 
while  all  this,  and  more,  was  going 
on,  Bruno  and  I  sat  speechless ;  for  we 
thought  of  the  fossil  Irishman,  with  his 
pockets  fuU  of  fossil  hickory -nuts,  who 
was  to  have  been  seated  between  us, 
as  we  drove  proudly  through  the  town* 
and  whom  we  designed  to  recommend 
to  the  Trustees  as  a  proper  person  to 
take  charge  of  the  stuffed  alligator  who 
now  lords  it  over  the  floor  of  the  College 
Cabinet  Nevertheless,  we  rejoice  with 
our  comrades  when  the  city  of  Mounds, 
the  Mistress  of  the  Meeting  Waters, 
bursts  upon  our  view ;  for  we  are  all 
weary  of  wandering,  and  the  scene  whioh 
greets  us  has  not  been  robbed  by  man 
of  all  the  beauty  which  it  wore  in  tboao 
early  days  of  which  a  young  minstrel  of 
the  West  has  sung.    For  us,  too,  has 

*' rural  spring,  with  busy  hand  and  coy, 

Tricked  oat  the  £lk-eye'8  glade. 
And  now  before  us, 

" aoft  o'er  fertile  hills  and  witehing  rales 

The  silent  sunshine  smiles ; 
Green  from  the  rippling  rivers  lift  thsir  irail^ 

The  vine-hang  forest  isles. 

And  so  we  are  glad,  the  Profe8am% 
and  the  Doctor,  and  Nimrod,  and 
Jacques,  and  John,  and  Bruno,  and  I, 
that  we  have  finished  our  geologising. 
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THE  completion  of  so  grand  and 
elaborate  a  peifonnance  as  this,  is 
a  splendid  witness  of  the  intellectual 
force  of  Ihe  age  in  which  it  is  produced, 
and  deserves  some  sort  of  recognition 
thrunghoat  the  literary  world.  The 
author  of  it,  like  a  yictorious  general 
returning  from  the  field  of  honorable 
conquest,  ought  to  be  crowned  with  the 
laurel- wreath,  and  honored  with  a  tri- 
umphal procession.  He  is  a  victor  in 
one  of  the  noblest  spheres  of  human 
creation.  He  has  enriched  the  republic 
dl  letters  with  trophies,  won,  by  labori- 
ous efforts,  from  the  remote  empire 
of  learning,  and,  reserving  nothing  to 
himself,  except  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  his  achievements,  he  casts 
&e  rich  rewards  of  his  toils  at  our  feet — 
a  free  gift  to  all  who  may  have  the 
leisure  and  the  taste  to  profit  •  by  their 
value. 

More  than  any  others,  are  we,  Ameri- 
cans, indebted  to  Mr.  Grote,  for  his  lonff 
and  painful  researches.  We  are  indebted 
to  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  scholars,  for  a  contribution  to 
historical  literature,  second  only,  in  the 
present  generation,  to  that  of  Niebuhr ; 
and  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  him, 
as  democrats,  for  a  beautiful  and  mas- 
terly vindication  of  liberal  principles  of 
government  from  the  almost  unanimous 
perversions  of  previous  inquirers.  A 
year  or  two  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Grote's  first  volume,  the  astute  and 
solemn  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  as- 
pires himself  to  be  a  historian,  though, 
we  believe,  without  much  success,  in  a 
review  of  Bulwer's  Athens,  for  Black- 
wood, remarked  that  ^*  the  proofs  afford- 
ed by  history,  in  all  ages,  of  the  universal 
and  irremediable  evils  of  democratic  as- 
cendancy were  so  numerous,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  historical  writer  of  any 
note,  in  any  country,  or  period  of  the 
world,  who  had  not  condemned  it,  as 
the  most  dangerous  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  fatal  enemy  of  that 
freedom  which  it  professes  to  support."  f 
This  was  quite  untrue,  at  the  time,  but 
has  now  been  rendered  si^ally  untrue 
by  the  honest  fidelity  of  Mr.  Grote  to 


the  facts  of  hi  story « in  preference  to  a 
display  of  petty  and  partisan  prejudices. 
Havinff  ascertained,  by  a  positive  sys- 
tem of  evidence,  what  the  democracy 
of  Greece  really  was,  and  what  influ- 
ences it  exercised  on  society,  he  has  de* 
scribed  them,  instead  of  amusine  ua 
with  fanciful  pictures,  derived  from 
general  reasonings  or  conjectures.  Had 
other  historians  been  as  severe  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  as  Mr.  Grote,  they 
would  have  arrived  at  the  same  just  and 
generous  condnsions. 

The  amount  of  patient  labor,  of  mi- 
nute and  searching  inquiry,  of  careful 
comparison  of  authorities,  and  of  rapid 
deciiiion  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  em- 
barrassing considerations,  implied  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  nobody  can 
conceive,  who  has  not  himself  tried  his 
hand  at  some  kittd  of  historical  compo- 
sition. It  is  easy  for  any  one,  provided 
with  the  usual  mental  faculties,  to  con- 
struct a  catalogue  of  kings  and  rulers, 
filling  in  the  intervals  with  a  narrative 
of  events,  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
thread  of  succession,  but  only  an  arbi- 
trary or  external  conjunction  of  mean- 
ingless incidents,  and  to  call  the  result 
a  history ;  but  the  demands  of  modem 
curiosity,  the  canons  of  historical  sci- 
ence— as  they  are  now  conceived — will 
not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  jumble  and 
patchwork.  It  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered that  history  is  a  far  more  vital 
thing  thant  his--4hat  it  is  more,  even, 
than  a  record  or  chronicle — and  that  it 
requires,  as  its  elementary  condition* 
besides  an  exact  and  extensive  re- 
search of  facts,  and  the  utmost  fideUty 
to  the  primitive  sources  of  knowledge, 
a  ready  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
times  and  epochs ;  a  facility  of  lively 
and  picturesque  recitation ;  the  solidest 
judgment  of  men  and  things ;  illimitable 
reading,  and  a  profound  philosophy  of 
the  interdependence  of  all  social  and 
moral  movements.  The  true  historian,  in 
constructing  his  edifice,  has  not  onl^ 
to  gather  his  materials,  contrive  hia 
plan,  and  rear  his  frame-work,  but  he 
has  to  furnish  it  in  nice  and  varied  taste, 
and  people  it  with  a  multitude  of  inhab- 
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itants.  The  combined  functions  of  the 
scholar,  the  statesman,  the  dramatist, 
and  the  philosopher,  are  his.  He  mast 
spend  his  j-oathf ul  years  in  a  wearisome 
preparatory  hunt  through  pedantic  and 
olack-Iettered  tomes ;  creeping  into  the 
darkest  comers  of  libraries;  brushing 
away  the  dust  of  time  ;  sifting  out 
rubbish,  and  balancing  evidence  more 
obscure  than  the  responses  of  pagan 
oracles.  He  must  be  able  to  pierce 
into  the  motives  of  men,  and  the  causes 
which  compel  and  connect  the  move- 
ments of  masses — which  strengthen  or 
sap  the  foundation  of  states — estimating 
batties  not  by  the  number  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  but  by  the  principles  they 
establish ;  and  events,  not  by  the  popular 
im|)ression  or  eclat  they  produce,  but  hj 
their  secret  bearing  on  great  humani- 
tary  ends.  He  must  develop  incidents 
and  paint  characters  with  the  finest  ar- 
tistic sense  of  proportion  and  effect ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  ex- 
citement of  his  narrative,  never  forget 
that  he  vrrites  for  the  instruction  of  na- 
tions, which  are  to  be  taught  those 
important  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
which,  nowhere  set  forth  directiy,  are 
slowly  evolved  by  Providence  out  of 
the  stupendous  drama  of  the  world. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  accord- 
ing to  these  high  requisites,  the  historian 
of  ancient  times  encounters  a  double 
difSculty,  first,  in  the  paucity  of  his 
materials ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  numer- 
ous and  distracting  controversies  to 
which  that  very  deficiency  has  given 
rise .  His  embarrassment  is  precisely 
the  contrary  of  that  of  the  modem  his- 
torian, who  deals  with  states  in  their 
most  complicated  relations,  which  force 
him  into  the  most  diversified  studies, 
and  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  impart  the  interest  of  unity  to  more 
than  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  his 
subject.  If  we  except  a  few  books  of 
annals,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  poets, 
we  are  almost  without  guides  in  those 
rast  re^ons  of  time  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  inquirer 
explores  his  dim  and  perilous  way, 
across  an  unknown  sea,  by  the  solitary 
light  of  the  stars.  He  has  charts,  but 
they  are  charts  which  have  been  muti- 
lated and  defaced ;  and  he  may  occa- 
sionally pick  up  a  pilot,  but  that  pilot, 
if  not  as  ignorant  as  himself,  excites 
perpetual  suspicions  of  his  worthiness 
of  trust  A  heap  of  stones,  upon  this 
shore,  or  a  mouldering  temple   upon 


that,  provides  him  now  and  then  with 
his  bearings ;  but,  out  of  sight  of  these, 
he  sails  by  dead  reckoning  altogether — 
avoiding  rocks  by  chance,,  and  making 
port  by  happy  guess,  rather  than  dis- 
covery. Even  where  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  this,  in  regard  to 
tnose  important  tracts  of  the  old  time 
where  the  good  Providence  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  few .  annalists,  and 
orators,  and  poets,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, our  knowledge  is  meagre,  and 
perplexed.  Of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  inestimable  for  their  his- 
torical value  as  they  are  grand  in  their 
poetry  and  inspiring  in  their  religions 
sentiments,  we  do  not  speak ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  of  the  artless  and  voluble 
researches  of  glorious  old  Herodotus, 
of  the  dignified  and  judicious,  but  all 
too  concise  narrative  of  Thucydides,  of 
the  romances  of  Xenophon,  of  the 
burning  words  of  Demosthenes  and 
Isocrates,  and  of  the  late  Latin  histo- 
rians, orators,  and  poets,  who  kindled 
their  lamps  at  these  Grecian  urns,  that 
they  obscure  as  well  as  illuminate. 
Their  light  is  twilight,  and  it  is  the 
effect  of  all  twilight,  while  it  multiplies 
the  number,  and  distorts  the  propor- 
tions of  objects,  to  give  scope  to  the 
bat-flights  of  conjecture.  On  this  ac- 
count antiquity  has  become  the  pecu- 
liar field  of  invention,  as  much  as  it  has 
of  research.  Every  part  of  it — its  geo- 
graphy and  its  ethnography,  its  geneal- 
ogies and  its  traditions,  its  languages 
and  its  dialects,  the  vast  labyrinths  of 
its  mythology,  no  less  than'  its  mighty 
changes  of  political  constitutions — has 
been  subjected  to  a  comprehensive  and 
exacting  scmtiny,  which  has  succeeded 
in  authenticating  many  things,  but  in 
complicating  and  mystifying  others.  As 
it  very  often  happens  in  human  in- 
quiries, the  solution  of  one  question  has 
unmasked  a  dozen  others,  which  could 
not  be  solved — and  the  masses  of  light 
on  one  side  only  reflected  more  impene- 
trable masses  of  shadow  on  the  other ; 
What  the  baffled  student  could  not  find, 
he  imagined.  A  single  hint  of  truth 
sometimes  served  him  for  a  volume  of 
supposition;  a  bit  of  shining  rotten 
wood  was  mistaken  for  the  lantern  of 
Diogenes ;  and,  in  place  of  the  loibbish 
which  he  dug  away  from  the  buried 
monuments  of  ancient  civilization,  he 
erected  vast  heaps  of  mud- work,  or  cul- 
tivated it  into  jungle. 
We  may  gather  £rom  this  view  some 
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idea  of  the  immense  preliminary 
stodies  which  Mr.  Grote  has  been 
obliged  to  undergo,  in  order  to  present 
US  with  an  antbentic  history  of  Greece. 
It  is  nearly  ten  ^ears  since  his  first 
Yolume  was  published,  and,  as  it  is 
no  yioknt  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose 
that  he  was  employed  ten  years  before 
that,  in  preparing  his  materials,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  his  work  has  cost  him 
a  good  twenty  years  out  of  Hie  most 
active  period  of  his  life.  For  he  has  not 
tfamnk  from  any  part  of  the  task.  He  has 
made  himself  as  familiar,  apparently, 
with  the  ancient  authorities,  as  he  is 
with  his  A,  B,  C,  he  has  not  neglected 
the  authorities  upon  those  autbonties — 
the  great  German  critics,  without  a 
knowledge  of  whom,  as  Arnold  says,  it 
would  betray  a  strange  presumption 
even  to  think  of  writing  Greek  history— 
and  he  has  patiently  waded  through 
all  the  books  of  modem  travel  which 
can  in  any  way  illustrate  the  topo- 
graphy or  the  arts  of  the  eastern  penm- 
sula.  The  volames  cited  in  his  foot- 
notes, and  which,  it  is  clear,  he  must 
have  read  attentively,  would  of  them- 
selves furnish  forth  a  pretty  considera- 
ble college  library. 

As  the  fitting  reward  of  his  toil,  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  the  best 
history  of  Greece,  all  things  considered, 
extant  in  any  literature.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mitford's  and  Thirlwall*s,  it 
is  the  only  Grecian  history  of  any 
note  in  English  literature ;  and  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  either  of  these.  The 
older  compilations,  those  of  Gillies  and 
Goldsmith,  for  instance,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Roman  antiquities  at  Pen- 
rith, which  the  poet  calls : 

**  Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  reooUs, 
Urns  without  ashes— tearless  laohrymals." 

They  are  useless  vestiges  of  a  condition 
of  literary  effort  which  has  passed  away. 
Mitford,  too.  though  he,  at  one  time, 
possessed  no  little  reputation,  is  now 
defunct.  Thirl  wall  is  learned,  exact, 
snd  instructive,  but  rather  dull.  The 
former,  being  a  prosperous  country  gen- 
tleman, with  decided  convictions,  gave 
a  kind  of  animation  to  his  figures ;  but 
he  was  so  full  of  prejudices,  so  thor- 
oughly an  opinionated  and  toryish  John 
Bui],  who  wrote  without  intimate  know- 
ledge, to  gratify  his  foregone  conclu- 
sions, that  he  is  seldom  to  be  trusted. 
The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  re- 
tired professor,  endowed  with  all  needful 


learning,  and  of  sound  and  impartial 
judgment,  but  deficient  in  sympatiiy 
with  the  active  and  vigorous  life  of  the 
Greeks.  His  pictures,  consequentiy, 
fail  in  vividness  and  color;  yet,  his 
work  is  one  of  high  and  intrinsic  value. 
But  Grote,  beine  at  once  a  man  of  affiEurs, 
and  of  the  protoundest  erudition,  alive 
to  both  the  intellectual  and  practical 
sides  of  his  subject,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  literature,  combined  with 
a  deep  penetration  into  political  issues, 
supplies  the  deficiencies,  and  still  re- 
tains and  completes  the  merits  of  his 
predecessors.  His  practical  discern- 
ment and  his  vast  acquisitions  work 
together  to  the  same  end — the  develop- 
ment of  a  connected  story.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  willingness  to  avail  him- 
self of  ihe  prodigious  labors  of  the 
German  scholars— K>f  Heeren,  Wachs- 
muth,  Mdller,  Hermann,  BOckh,  and 
others — but  he  does  not  allow  himself  to 
be  misled  by  them.  He  corrects  their 
ill-founded  conjectures  as  often  as  he 
adopts  their  genuine  results.  While  he 
is  fully  aware  that  the  Germans  are  the 
most  pains-taking  and  sjrstematio  of 
investigators,  he  is  not  msensible  of 
their  proclivity  to  hypothesis.  He  wel- 
comes their  fine  and  ample  criticisms ; 
but  he  puts  their  conjectures  to  the  se* 
yerest  test.  Moving  in  tibe  most  inac* 
cessible  regions  of  archsBology,  with  a 
firmness  equal  to  their  own,  he  is  able  to 
deport  himself  towards  them  with  grati- 
tude, and  yet,  with  frank  sincerity.  He 
speaks  and  he  cites  always  ^m  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  is  this  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy  of  information  which  have 
made  his  narrative  the  most  saUsfactoiy 
and  the  most  profound  of  any  that  we 
have,  the  most  consistent  in  its  views, 
and  the  most  liberal,  yet  just,  in  its 
tone.  A  perfect  repository  of  learning, 
abounding  in  the  subtlest  criticisms,  it 
is  also  a  captivating  description  of  char- 
acter and  of  events.  The  foremost  na- 
tion of  antiquity  was  never  before 
presented  to  us  in  such  well- defined 
and  vivid  reality.  The  old  and  beaten 
paths  of  Grecian  story  are  invested  with 
a  new  atmosphere  and  landscape — the 
old  forms  which  peopled  them  hereto- 
fore, but  half  discerned  in  the  misty 
distance,  stand  out,  like  new-bom  gene- 
rations—  Grecian  polity  and  Grecian 
civilization  take  on  a  thoroughly  con- 
sistent and  living  semblance — and  the 
entire  ante-Christian  world  grows  lu- 
minous ^m  the  light  which  is  cast 
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Upon  it  from  this  central  and  glorioos 
region.* 

The  peculiar  achievements  of  Mr. 
Grote,  as  a  historian  of  Greece,  arising 
out  of  the  larger  scope  of  his  powers  and 
sympathies,  may  be  catalogued  under 
the  tbUowing  heads :  let  his  rigid  re- 
jection of  the  historical  validity  of  the 
Grecian  lejrends ;  2dt  his  elaborate  ela- 
ddation  of  the  Homerian  controversy, 
and  the  heroic  age ;  3rd,  his  masterly 
analysis  of  die  constitational  legislation 
of  Athens,  embracing  the  laws  of  Solon, 
the  reform  of  Kleisthenes,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Perikles  ;  4th,  his  care- 
ful and  connected  exposition  of  the 
rise,  and  progress,  and  working  of  the 
Atheniam  supremacy ;  5th,  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Sophists,  and  beautiful  char- 
acterization of  Sokrates;  and,  finally, 
his  manly  defense  of  the  influences  of 
democracy,  in  the  many  respects  in 
which  they  had  suffered,  under  the  par- 
tial or  perverted  opinions  of  previous 
writers.  In  all  these  respects  he  has 
rendered  the  most  important  services ; 
but,  connected  with  these,  are  innumera- 
ble subordinate  and  episodical  results, 
which  impart  the  rarest  value  to  almost 
every  pa^e  of  his  work,  f 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us, 
within  the  compass  of  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle, to  speak  of  those  achievements  in 
detail,  or  even  to  refer,  as  we  should 
like,  to  the  more  salient  and  popular  of 
his  discussions.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  reproduce  some  of  those  distinct  and 
impressive  types  of  character  which  his 


Themistokles,  his  Brasidas,  his  Klecw, 
bis  Epaminondas,  and  his  Dion  sug- 
gest— we  should  be  pleased  to  follow 
him  in  the  seige  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  unfolded  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
a  commanding  control  of  incidents ; 
we  should  be  pleased  to  dwell  upon 
those  nice  discriminations  between  the 
Greeks  and  all  contemporary  nationa, 
and  between  the  Greeks  themselves* 
during  the  successive  stages  of  their 
career — as  they  were  in  the  heroic  age* 
as  they  were  before  the  Persian  war, 
as  they  were  after  the  battles  of  Mar- 
athon, and  Salamis,  as  they  were 
under  the  forty  years  of  Perikles*a 
administration,  and  as  they  became 
in  the  times  of  Alexander;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  glance 
at  those  seducbg  topics.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  characteristic 
points  of  his  treatment  which  will  not 
be  so  summarily  dismissed. 

The  first  of  these  is  his  stem  denial 
of  the  historical  validity  of  the  early 
Grecian  legends — a  proceeding  alto- 
gether defensible,  and  yet  likely  to 
provoke  the  most  serious  reclaimers. 
With  the  majority  of  readers,  we  sua- 

Eect,  the  legendary  history,  as  it  has 
een  considered,  is  that  which  is  most 
familiar,  and  they  will  be  disposed  to 
exclaim  with  Wordsworth,  on  the  occa.- 
sion  of  a  similar  proceeding  of  Niebuhr 
in  regard  to  the  Homan  legends : 


**  Thofle  old  credolitiet,  to  nature  dear, 
Shall  they  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  stock 


*  Let  na  here  onter  our  protest  affaioBt  the  American  reprint  of  Mr.  Grote's  volumes.  It  is,  in 
ibrm  and  typography,  all  mat  neea  be  desired ;  bat  it  is  straogeljr  matilated,  by  the  omission  of 
those  charts  and  maps  of  great  battles,  siep^,  towns,  etc.,  which  wore  indispensable  to  the 
ready  anderstandine  of  the  text  It  is  true,  that  most  scholarB  have  these  things  in  their 
books  of  reference,  oat  the  generality  of  readers  have  not  Besides,  as  these  maps  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  them  always  at  hand. 
t  Amon^  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Orote's  volumes,  are  the  changes  in  the  orthography  of  Grecian 
imes,  which  he  has  introduced.  Like  the  German  scholars,  he  adheres  to  the  ongiaal  spelling 


of  the  Greeks,  where  the  Kappa  is  used,  instead  of  retaining  the  Latin  C,  except  in  the  few 
oases  in  whi<ih  the  name  has  been  completely  anglicized.  Thus,  he  wntes  Perikles,  Sokra- 
tes, Alkibiades,  Kimon,  and  not  Pericles,  Socrates.  Cimon,  etc.  But  he  continues  to  write 
Thttcydides,  Cyprus,  Corinth.  Tlfe  change  is  desirable,  because  it  is  right ;  but  Mr.  Groto  is 
singularly  inconsistent  in  his  application  of  it  Thucjrdiaes  is  no  more  anglicised  than  Pericles ; 
and  if  he  adopts  the  K  in  one,  ne  ought  to  adopt  it  in  the  other.  The  only  exception  should 
be.  where  the  change  would  be  very  ofTensive  to  £nglish  ears ;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  should  be 
Oiimpelled  to  read  Milton, 

'*  Who  knows  not  Kirke, 

Daughter  of  the  son " 

instead  of  Circe,  it  is  clear  that  very  few  would  know  her  by  that  name.  He  also  calls  the 
Grecian  divinities  by  their  Greek,  not  their  Roman  names,  which  we  think  commendable. 
Zens  is  better  than  Jupiter,  and  Here  than  Juno ;  and  we  prefer  Herakies  to  Hercules,  or 
Bskiepias  to  Escuiapius ;  though  we  think  it  will  be  long  before  Hercules  and  Esculapius  will  be 
shoved  off  the  shelf.  In  Mr.  Grote's  perpetual  use,  however,  of  Greek  technical  terms  for 
English  equivalents,  such  as  dUka%t  for  juror,  hoplite  for  infantry  soldiery,  oektat  for  founder 
of  a  city,  etc.,  etc.,  we  doubt  whether  his  readers  will  go  with  him.  Such  terms  are,  unques- 
tionably, the  more  corroct,  inasmuch  as  our  modem  terms  are  not  precise  synonyms ;  bat  tbegr 
give  great  stifiacss,  and  an  air  of  pedantry  to  the  style. 
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Of  bfstoiy,  atript  naked  as  a  rook, 
MidadrydeMTt?    What  i«  it  w«  baard  Y 
The  glory  of  infant  Borne  must  disappear, 
Her  morning  splendors  vanishi  and  their 

place 
Know  them  no  more.    If  trath,  who  veiled 

her  face 
With  those  bright  beams,  yet  hid  it  not, 

must  eteer 
Henceforth  a  hnmble  course,  perplexed  and 

slow; 
One  soiaee  yet  remains  for  ns  who  oame 
Into  the  world  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
How,  for  ezdtins  youth's  heroic  flame, 
Assent  is  power,  oelief  the  soal  of  fact" 

Bat  there  is  a  singular  fallacy  ranning 
tfaroagh  this  protest  of  the  poet.  It  is 
not  they  who  refuse  to  regard  these  old 
credulities  as  history,  and  insist  that 
thej  are  fables,  who  strip  them  of  ro- 
mance, but  they  who  seek  to  reduce 
them  to  mere  scientific  riddles.  In 
their  simple,  antique,  and  fabulous  form 
they  are  full  of  poetry,  but  in  the  trans- 
mutations of  the  interpreters  and  alle- 
goriaers  they  contract  into  commonplace 
moralities  and  every-day  unmeaning- 
ness.  When  we  read  of  the  doings  of 
Herakles,  we  recognize  a  certain  grand- 
eur of  imagination  in  the  story  ;  but 
when  we  are  further  informed  that  the 
twelve  labors  represented  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  we  acquire  no  real  know- 
ledge, and  lose  much  of  the  interest  and 
force  of  the  original  myth.  We  are 
charmed  by  the  tale  of  Theseus,  as  it 
stands,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  shad- 
ows forth  an  early  period  of  social  strug- 
gle and  improvement;  but  when  we 
attempt  to  separate  what  is  false  in  it 
from  what  is  true — to  distinguish  the 
original  warp  of  fact  from  the  woof  of 
fiction,  and  still  further  from  the  adven- 
titious embroidery  of  later  rhetoric — we 
enter  into  a  world  of  inexplicable  enig- 
mas. It  is  a  world,  obviously,  with 
which  the  historian  has  nothing  to  do. 
His  business  is  to  narrate  what  the 
early  people  believed,  and  as  they  be- 
fieved  it,  and  not  to  construe  or  mter- 
pret  it  according  to  some  fanciful  the- 
ory of  his  own.  In  whatever  truths  the 
Grecian  myths  originated,  or  whatever 
truths  they  contain — whether  we  sup- 

Sose,  with  Welcker,  that  they  conceal  a 
octrine  of  hierarchical  nature,  or,  with 
Hermann,  that  they  are  a  figurative  rep- 
resentation of  philosophical  ideas,  or, 
with  Swedenborg  again,  that  they  are  a 
corruption  of  a  more  primitive  know- 
ledge of  the  correspondence  between 
tpiritoai  truths  and  rational   things — 


they  are  for  the  historian  only  fables. 
The  my  tholgoist  and  the  general  specu- 
lator may  amuse  themselves  with  an 
endeavor  to  discern  their  interior  signi- 
ficance, but  the  historian  is  confined  to 
the  simple  task  of  recording  them  as 
phenomena.  He  cannot  admit  them  as 
credible  or  authentic  historical  evi- 
dence. History  is  grounded  on  certain 
well-attested  criteria  of  fact,  but  these 
things  come  to  ns  wholly  through  an  at- 
mosphere of  mist  and  vagary.  As  Mr. 
Grote  says,felicitously  illustrating  his  po- 
sition from  the  well-known  story  of  Zeu- 
zis,  we  cannot  look  behind  the  curtain  for 
the  picture  it  is  supposed  to  hide,  be- 
cause for  us  the  curtain  is  the  picture, 
and  though  what  we  now  read  as  poetry 
and  legend  was  once  accredited  history, 
and  the  only  genuine  history  which  the 
first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time,  it  has  become  a  curtain 
to  us  which  cannot  be  withdrawn.  The 
historian  undertakes  merely  to  show  it  as 
it  is,  and  neither  to  efface  nor  to  repaint 
it.  But  vet  he  is  not,  on  that  account, 
precluded  from  availing  himself  of  the 
mcidental  light  which  the  early  legends 
cast  upon  the  manners,  the  intelligence, 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
produced.  Worthless  as  direct  and 
positive  history,  they  are  yet  invaluable 
reflectors  of  the  ages  of  their  origin. 
The  legendary  poems  of  Greece,  in  par- 
ticular, are  full  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. The  very  circumstances  which 
divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility 
as  historians,  render  them  so  much  the 
more  valuable  as  unconscious  exposi- 
tors of  their  own  contemporary  society. 
While  professedly  descnbing  an  uncer- 
tified past,  their  combinations  are 
borrowed  from  a  surrounding  prenent 
and  the  characters  they  conceive,  and 
the  scenes  they  depict,  bear  a  generic 
resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their 
own  time  and  locality.  The  legends 
which  Homer  transmits  to  us  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  may  not  be 
true,  but  his  mode  of  conceiving  and 
transmitting  them  will  tell  us  much  of 
himself  and  much  of  the  circle  of  life  in 
which  he  moved.  And  by  this  kind  of 
evidence  there  is  no  writer  who  has 
profited  more  largely  or  more  beauti- 
fully than  Mr.  Grote,  as  any  one  wD! 
see  who  may  read  his  chapters  on  the 
primitive  ages  of  Greece. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Grote 
to  which  we  wish  to  refer,  possesses  a 
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more  practical  interest  for  our  readerst 
and  relates  to  his  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  precise  nature,  the  origin, 
the  growth,  and  the  effects  of  demo- 
cracy in  Athens.  It  may  be  said 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  spite 
of  all  the  learning  expended  on  Grecian 
antiquities,  we  are  enabled  to  watch 
the  actual  political  career  of  that 
state.  Not  tiiat  any  really  new  facts 
are  elicited,  but  that  we  behold, 
in  a  more  dear  and  penetrating 
manner,  the  actual  working  of  those 
facts.  All  l^e  writers  upon  Athens 
hare  detailed  to  us,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Athe- 
nian constitution;  but  they  hare  de- 
tailed them  rather  as  dead  mechan- 
ical formulas,  the  significance  of 
which  we  could  not  always  compre- 
hend, than  as  living  forces.  They  have 
too  often  confused,  under  the  mis- 
guidance of  the  later  rhetoricians,  the 
mws  of  Solon,  the  innovations  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  the  extension  given  to  both 
by  Ephialtes  and  Perikles — a  series  of 
enactments  stretching  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century — in  a  single  mass, 
and  thereby  failed  to  place  in  distinct 
relief,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  done,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  improvement  or  change. 
They  have  failed  to  bring  out  into  de- 
finite and  prominent  contrast  the  various 
epochs  of  growth — the  conditions  of 
society  which  preceded  each  change, 
and  justified  it — its  effects  upon  exist- 
ing opinions  and  manners — and  the  im- 
pulse or  resistance  which  it  afforded  to 
the  energies  of  the  people. 

In  consequence  of  these  mistakes, 
much  error  and  injustice  has  been  pro- 
pagated at  the  expense  of  the  liberal 
system  of  the  noble  city.  Read  almost 
any  of  the  popular  histories  of  the 
Athenians,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
only  idea  you  get  of  them,  is  of  a  rest- 
less, fickle,  ungrateful,  and  turbulent 
mob,  the  little  waspish  and  stinginff 
demos  of  Aristophanes,  easily  misled 
by  the  commonest  demagogues,  ever 
rushing  into  extreme  and  untried  ex- 
periments, meanly  jealous  of  their  more 
deserving  leaders,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Themistokles,  and  Aristides,  whom  they 
wantonly  ostracized,  and  finally,  after  a 
short-lived  and  arrogant  ascendancy, 
ruining  themselves  by  corruption  and 
excess.  From  Xenophon  to  Sir  Archi- 
bald, the  misdeeds  of  the  little  capital 
of  Attica,  like  the  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  have  furnished  the 


8ta||le  topic  for  admonitory  exhortation 
against  &e  rule  of  the  people.  Every 
schoolboy  remembers  how  he  was  made 
to  bum  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  hero  of  Marathon,  and 
how  he  detested  the  process  by  which 
Aristides  was  banished,  because  he 
was  the  Just  Even  Mr.  Bulwer,  in 
his  history  of  Athens,  while  trying, 
with  all  his  might,  to  be  a  democrat, 
was  compelled  to  make  some  damaging 
concessions,  as  to  the  conduct  of  hia 
favorite  Attics,  whom  he  felt  to  be 
always  pulling  hard  upon  tiie  bit*  Bat 
Mr.  Grote,  like  the  physician  of  Molidre, 
though  in  a  better  sense,  has  chan^^ 
all  that*  He  has  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  old  tribunals,  and  demonstrated 
that,  whatever  the  faults  of  the  Athe- 
nians (and  he  does  not  disguise  the  ex- 
istence of  these),  their  democracy  was 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exhibits  them  as 
indebted  to  their  democracy  for  that 
intense  patriotism,  that  wonderful  enter- 
prise, and  that  energy  of  character, 
which  raised  them  from  the  fourth  to 
the  first  place  in  Greece,  which  made 
them  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
the  world — which  achieved  the  glory  of 
Salamis  and  Mykale,  whidb  endured 
for  twenty-eight  years,  with  almost  un- 
broken spirit,  the  exhausting  horrors  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  accom- 
plished for  mankind  the  grandest  intel- 
lectual triumphs  of  the  race,  and  con- 
ferred, upon  the  petty  metropolis  of 
a  petty  state,  a  renown  which  shall 
last  as  long  as  the  arts  and  letters  con- 
tinue to  be  a  satisfaction  and  a  charm 
to  the  human  mind. 

The  foundations  of  the  Grecian  demo- 
cracy were  prepared  bv  Solon,  though 
he  himself  wrought  in  behalf  of  a  mo- 
derate and  restricted  oligarchv.  Under 
the  selfish  and  fanatical  rule  of  the 
nobles,  before  his  time,  broken  by  the  oc- 
casional usurpations  of  the  tyrants,  the 
affairs  of  the  state  had  been  brought  to  a 
crisis,  which  threatened  either  the  com- 
plete enslavement  of  the  poor  masses, 
or  the  bloody  extinction  of  the  richer 
class.  By  an  almost  incredible  exercise 
of  power  and  influence,  he  saved  both 
orders  from  themselves,  and  from  each 
other.  His  legislation  embraced  the 
three  great  functions  of  a  measure  of 
relief  against  past  burdens  of  debt,  of  a 
deed  of  emancipation  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  slaves,  of  an  act  of  amnesty 
against  certain  old  offenses,  and  of  a 
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fundamental  reorganisation  of  the  poll- 
tloal  estates.  It  was  despotic,  ex  ne- 
cc*$it€UCt  to  the  extent  in  which  it  can- 
celed prerious  obligationa ;  aristocratio, 
in  lestrieting  eligilSlity  to  office  to  the 
weakhr;  bat  democratic,  in  that  it 
opened  the  suffirage  to  a  kiger  bodv  of 
dtizena.  But  introdocing  the  people  to 
political  life,  by  this  last  concession,  he 
gradually  educated  them  to  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  power.  The  usurped 
rule  of  tiie  Peisistratids,  which  followed 
him,  though  nominally  a  despotism,  was 
of  a  mild  form,  and  does  not  appear  to 
baTo  interfered  essentially  with  the  ope- 
ration of  his  laws.  It  is  clear,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  did  not  suppress  'the  freer 
tendencies  of  the  nation,  which  were 
soon  evinced  by  its  spontaneous  endlong 
continaed  rejoicing  at  the  remoyal  of 
that  family.  When  Kieisthenes,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  expelling  the 
tyrants,  proposed  his  radical  and  sweep- 
ing legal  reforms,  it  was  prepared  to 
appreciate  and  adopt  them — and  did 
adopt  them,  without  any  great  commo- 
tion or  yiolence.  His  scheme  was  a 
derelopment  of  the  Solonian  germ ;  but 
a  development  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  on  a  prodif^ous  scale.  He  annulled 
the  old  hereditary  tribes,  which  had 
come  to  absorb  the  jpolitical  franchise, 
and  conferred  that  nght  upon  the  free 
native  Attics,  many  resident  foreigners, 
and  some  of  the  superior  order  of  slaves. 
He  abridged  the  powers  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratio Areopagus,  while  he  enlarged 
both  the  numbers  and  the  functions  of 
the  annual  senate  of  Four  Hundred; 
and  introduced  a  thorough  and  effective 
reform,  in  both  the  administration  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  military  and 
financial  departments.  But  the  most 
signal  chanj^e  wrought  by  Kieisthenes 
was  that  which  orgamsed  the  entire  body 
of  citizens  into  a  judiciary  .*  It  invested 
the  people  with  juridical  at  the  same 
time  in  which  they  attained  to  political 
sovereignty.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  recon- 
stitntion  of  society  on  a  thoroughly  de- 
mocratio  basis,  and  may  be  ciuled  the 
birth  .of  that  peculiar  public  life  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  century, 
gave  such  a  vigorous  and  wondernil 
expansion  to  the  power  of  Athens. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  deficiencies  of 
ancient  history,  that  so  little  mention  is 


made  of  this  extraordinary  reformer. 
Herodotus  dismisses  him  in  a  few  words ; 
Thucydides,  if  he  notices  him  at  all, 
and  we  do  not  remember  that  he  does, 
has  not  thought  him  of  mark ;  Aristotle 
evidently  regards  him  as  a  mere  reno- 
vator of  Solon ;  and  the  garrulous  Plu- 
tarch devotes  no  chapters  or  com- 
parison to  his  name.  Even  in  modem 
times,  Dr.  Anthonys  Classical  Diction- 
ary, which  has  managed  to  say  a  little 
of  almost  everybody  m  antiquity  who 
ever  emerged  from  total  darkness,  is 
wholly  silent:  and  Mr.  Grote  and  the 
Germans,  alone,  have  detected  his  place 
as  a  star  of  the  most  considerable  mag- 
nitude. Yet  he  it  was  who  sowed  that 
seed  of  which  the  Persians  reaped  so 
bloody  a  harvest  at  Marathon — he  it 
was  that  prepared  the  way  for  that  ca- 
reer of  glory,  which  drove  the  million- 
handed  oriental  despots  back  to  their 
Asiatic  plains,  rescued  Europe  to  free- 
dom and  progress,  and  lifted  his  native 
land  into  deathless  fame.  For  the  polity 
which  he  introduced  was  the  same 
which  Themistokles,  and  Aristides,  and 
Perikles  administered,  and  which,  ga- 
thering tlie  hopes  of  the  aspiring  Greeks 
everywhere  about  the  republic,  raised 
her  first  to  headship,  and  then  to  em- 
pire. 

The  effect  and  the  providential  wis- 
dom of  that  polity  will  be  seen,  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which 
Athens  was  destined  to  act,  and  the  part 
she  actually  played  in  the  complicated 
drama  of  Grecian  affairs.  The  prime 
exigency  of  the  times  was  a  collective 
defense  of  Hellas  (for  no  isolated  or  in- 
dividual defense  would  have  been  at  all 
adequate^,  against  the  common  dangers 
of  Asiatic  invasion,  and,  as  the  means 
thereto,  the  confederate  organization  of 
the  Hellenic  states,  together  with  the 
completest  domestic  tranquillity  and 
order.  A  threefold  difficulty — the  in- 
cessant intrigues  of  the  oligarchies,  the 
powerfully  repulsive,  or  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies of  the  autonomous  Grecian  ci- 
ties, and  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
resistance  of  an  almost  overwhelming 
foreign  force — ^had  to  be  met  by  the 
state  which  should  undertake  the  leader- 
ship in  such  a  condition ;  and  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  qualities  could  alone 
suffice  for  such  a  complicated  duty.   Up 


*  Mr.  Grote  also  aacriboB  the  infititiition  of  ostracism  to  Kieisthenes,  and  has  several  pa|;es 
of  admirable  remarks  in  defense  of  it,  as  a  praotioal  good— oa  the  *'  safety-gan"  of  the  entire 
system.  YoL  iv.,  pp.  15(^l(i3. 
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to  the  early  years  of  tbe  Persian  war, 
the  ancient,  undisturbed  consiitation  <^ 
Sparta,  her  commanding  military  power, 
and  her  rigid  discipline,  had  attracted 
towards  her  whatever  of  confederate 
feeling  existed  in  the  peninsula;  and 
for  awhile,  after  the  battles  of  Platea 
and  Mykale,  she  seemed  on  the  high 
road  of  success  towards  the  realization 
of  a  Pan-Hellenic  union.  But  it  was 
very  soon  discovered  that  Sparta  was 
deficient  in  the  requisite  abilities  for 
such  an  ascendancy.  She  was  quite 
destitute  of  the  maritime  force  which 
was  necessary  to  mcdntain  an  alliance, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  the  members 
were  insular,  and,  consequently,  naval 
powers.  She  was  incapable,  from  her 
peculiarly  self-centred  and  restrictive 
training,  of  that  comprehensive  and  flex- 
ible policy  which  could  be  made  to  em- 
brace the  entire  interests  of  the  Greeks 
—of  those  who  dwelt  upon  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  remoter  coasts 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were 
near;  and,  on  occasions,  when  instant 
and  persevering  eflForts  were  demanded 
against  the  Persian  foe,  who  was  already 
ravaging  the  northern  frontiers,  she 
proved  herself,  in  reverse  of  the  glorious 
heroism  shown  at  Thermopylae,  either 
selfish,  or  indifferent,  or  lax.  She  had 
neither  the  enthusiasm  to  concentrate, 
nor  the  energy  to  guide  the  patriotic 
ebullitions  of  the  Hellenes.  None  of 
her  statesmen,  thrown  up  by  the  shock 
of  events,  displayed  talents  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Her  most  accomplished 
general,  itxe  conqueror  of  Mardonius, 
became,  in  the  mere  intoxication  of  a 
profligate  triumph,  a  traitor  and  a  cri- 
minal. She  never  rose  superior  to  her 
petty  jealousies  of  Argos,  or  of  Athens. 
In  short,  the  entire  political  constitution 
of  the  Lacedemonians  had  diFqualified 
them  for  a  distant  or  complicated  com- 
mand. Strong  at  home,  like  all  oligar- 
chies, they  were  weak  when  they 
stepped  beyond  their  own  territories, 
or  their  own  specialty.  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  preeminently  replete, 
and  replete  by  means  of  her  democracy, 
in  those  very  respects  in  which  Sparta 
was  devoid.  Her  citizens,  without  hav- 
ing been  "starved  into  thieves,  or  tor- 
tured into  bullies,"  by  the  universal 
step-moth  ership  of  the  state,  had  gained, 
in  the  genial  and  free  exercise  of  their 
minds,  and  in  the  inspiriting  oon6ci(»us- 
neas  of  their  independence,  a  valor  as 
enduring  as  that  of  Sparta,  while  it  was 


more  impetaooa,  with  an  intaUttotiial 
^iil  of  which  the  Spartans  had  neree 
dreamed.  They  were  aa  firm,  as  brave, 
as  heroio  aa  the  Spartans;  but  thej 
were  also  ten  thousand  times  more  in- 
telligent, more  enterprising,  and  more 
capable  of  senerous  sacrifices.  There 
was  in  the  Athenian  character,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  arrogance,  a  charm 
which  conciliated  general  attachment; 
but  in  that  of  the  Spartan  an  almost 
universal  repubiveness.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  height  of  their  predomi- 
nance, were  respected  and  admired  even 
by  those  who,  for  special  reasons,  revolt- 
ed against  it.  The  yoke  of  their  mas- 
ters was  an  easy  and  honorable  yoke. 
But  the  Spartans,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, were  only  feared ;  ther 
treated  their  allies  as  they  did  their 
helots,  and  they  made  and  broke  friend- 
ships as  they  put  on  and  off  their  gar* 
ments.  The  freedom  of  the  former  blos- 
somed into  great  men — into  accom- 
plished and  versatile  geniuses — men 
who,  as  statesmen,  exhibited  the  pro- 
foundest  sagacity,  and,  as  poets  and 
orators,  a  world-enrnpturing  imagina- 
tion. But  the  aristocracy  of  Sparta 
smote  the  soil  of  its  mind  with  stenlity, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  its  car^r 
generated  but  tliree  or  four  individuals 
whom  mankind  remembers  with  admi- 
ration or  awe ;  and  those  became  great 
only  when  they  were  liberated  from  the 
hateful  restraints  of  home.  Brasidas  ac- 
quired his  distinction  in  Thrace,  and 
Grylippus  at  Syracuse,  and  Lysander 
at  the  Hellespont,  and  Agesiiaus  in 
Asia.  Bat  Themistocles,  and  Aristides, 
and  Pericles,  lived  in  Athens,  were 
moulded  by  Athenian  influences,  and 
were  but  grander  forms  of  the  common 
Athenian  devebpment.  The  Spartans, 
at  the  best,  were  not  even  what  Comte 
calls  "abortive  Romans;"  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  a  set  of  well-organ- 
ised barbarians,  whose  principal  virtues 
resembled  the  virtues  of  our  Mandan  In^ 
dians,  while  the  Athenianii,  with  all  their 
vices  and  folhes,  were  a  cordial,  happy, 
polished,  and  glorious  people. 

It  was  but  natural  and  right,  then, 
that  Athens  should  assert  and  acqoirs 
the  headship  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  valuable  points  of  Mr.  Grote's 
history,  that  he  shows  how  that  head- 
ship was  administered  with  prudence, 
moderation,  energy  and  wisdom.  Mis- 
takes they  undoubtedly  committed,  mis- 
takes which  grew,  not    out  of   their 
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demoofiiey,  bat  out  of  a  departure  from 
the  polioy  of  tbe  democracj,  as  for 
forty  years  it  had  been  established  by 
tbetr  most  illastrioas  statesman.  The 
^at  ends  of  the  Periklean  administra- 
tion, and  in  which  he  had  been  heartily 
sastained  by  the  nation,  were  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  people  at  home,  the 
steady  maintenance  of  G-recian  unity, 
and  the  ayoidanoe  of  foreign  aggres- 
mon.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  ends, 
they  reached  that  pitch  of  greatness 
which  has  neyer  been  surpassed,  and  it 
was  not  until  these  were  abandoned,  as 
they  were  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Syracuse,  that  their  prosperity  began 
to  wane.  Up  to  that  disastrous  event, 
to  which  they  were  led,  partly  by  a 
generous  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
democrats  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  and 
partly  by  the  ambitious  counsels  of  tbe 
able,  but  dissolute  Alkibiades,  they  had 
sustained  the  shock  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  civil  war,  with  undismayed  and  in- 
vincible rigor.  Though  year  after  year 
the  Attic  territories  had  been  ravaged, 
their  olive-groves  desolated,  and  weir 
houses  leveled  to  the  ground ;  though  a 
plague  of  unprecedented  malignity  had 
twice  turned  their  chief  city,  where  the 
fugitives  from  the  country  had  gathered 
in  festering  multitudes,  into  a  chamel* 
house ;  though  aristocratic  intrigue  and 
Persian  gold  had  seduced  colony  after 
colony  into  revolt;  though  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  led  on  by 
the  revengeful  Sparta,  had  combined  in 
fierce  and  relentless  hostility;  though 
her  treasury  was  exhausted,  her  indus- 
try paralysed,  her  best  fleets  dispersed, 
and  her  best  armies  beaten,  Athens 
bore  up  against  every  misfortune,  with 
an  almost  miraculous  elasticity  and 
self- reliance.  But  the  extinction  of  her 
gallant  navy,  in  the  pent-up  harbors  of 
Syracuse,  was  the  blow  from  which  she 
never  finally  recovered.  She  protracted 
the  war  and  fought  bravely  to  the  last, 
but  the  Athens  of  Nikias  and  Alki- 
biades was  not  the  Athens  of  Perikles 
and  Kimon.  The  sinews  of  her  strength 
were  relaxed,  the  stem  democracy  of  a 
hundred  years  of  glory  yielded,  and  the 
Lacedemonian  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  world. 

We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  sub- 
ject; we  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Grote*s  history,  and  yet 
we  are  bound  to  add,  in  closing,  that 
we  do  not  esteem  it  a  perfect  history. 
The  style  is  clear,  massive,  and  forci- 


ble, and  the  general  method  eminently 
lucid  and  judicious;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  needless  repetitions  in  it, 
and  the  mechanicism  of  the  construc- 
tion, if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the 
skeleton,  or  frame- work  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  processes  of  the  author 
in  arriving  at  his  results,  are  too  fre- 
quently obtruded  upon  the  current  of 
the  narrative.  Nor  is  this  narrative  it- 
self sufficiently  relieved  by  those  dra- 
matic and  scenic  accompaniments  of 
phrase  and  description,  which  the  inci- 
dents,  the  locality,  the  glowing  occasion 
often  suggest,  and  which  the  gravest 
history  not  only  admits,  but  demands. 
Mr.  Grote  tells  a  plain,  straightforward, 
instructive  story,  but  he  paints  few 
pictures;  and  those  which  he  does 
sketch  in  outline,  now  and  then,  are 
deficient  in  local  color.  Greece  is  to 
him  a  land  of  groat  deeds,  but  not  of 
enrapturing  beauty  and  grandeur.  Her 
serene  skies  and  transparent  atmos- 
phere; her  majestic  mountains*  that 
look  upon  the  sea ;  her  oracular  cliffs, 
overhanging  the  sacred  vales,  in  whose 
inmost  recesses  the  nymphs  are  at 
play ;  the  dark  and  broken  precipices 
ailed  with  monsters  and  dragons;  the 
far-stretching  plains,  bright  with  the 
carlands  which  Persephone  too  heed- 
fossly  gathered ;  the  flowery  hills  of  Hy 
mettus,  with  the  sound  of  bees ;  the 
groves  hoary  with  olives ;  the  whisper- 
ing streams;  in  short,  the  objects  which 
charmed  the  quick  fancy  of  Milton 
have  made  no  impression  upofl  his  imag- 
ination, and  are  nowhere  mwrought  or 
transfused  into  his  language.  He 
writes  like  one  who  is  giving  in  his  evi- 
dence, like  a  gentieman  and  scholar  al- 
ways ;  but  a  gentieman  and  scholar  who 
seldom  woos  the  soft  delights  of  poetry. 
This  defect  of  imagination,  apparent 
in  his  vocabulary  and  style,  has  been 
the  cause,  also,  of  a  capital  want  in 
his  whole  conception.  He  has  com- 
posed a  history  of  political,  but  not  of 
intellectual  and  imaginative  Greece. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  chapters 
on  Homer,  on  lyric  poetry,  and  on 
Sokrates  and  the  sophists,  we  have  no 
thorough  or  systematic  view  of  the 
mental  life  of  Greece.  Her  literature, 
her  oratory,  her  arts  are  incidentally 
treated,  of  course,  but  are  nowhere 
unfolded  in  all  the  greatness  of  their 
extent,  or  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  people. 
The  origin  and  progress  of  the  drama, 
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amoDff  the  most  splen^d  of  Gredan  wronghtthe  Balyation  of  Europe,  bat  her 
manitestations,  the  state  and  advaaoe-  brilliant  arts  hare  mainly  preserved  her 
ment  of  education,  the  consecutive  glory.  The  bema  and  the  Pnyx,  where 
dovelopment  of  the  sciences,  and  the  her  orators  thundered,  have  fallen  into 
entire  domestic  system,  particularly  the  dust,  her  stately  triremes,  which  car- 
bearing  of  slavery  upon  the  economy  ried  dismay  to  her  enemies,  are  sunk 
and  policy  of  the  state,  are  quite  over-  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  thistle  waves 
looked.  Yet  it  was  by  her  intellectu-  upon  the  desolate  plains  of  Marathon, 
al,  more  than  her  political  triumphs,  but  the  sublime  achievements  of  Eschy- 
that  Greece  became  immortal.  Her  lus,  Plato,  Pheidias  and  Demosthenes, 
statesmanship,  in  the  days  of  it,  was  are  still  the  impulse  and  despair  of  the 
a  marvel  of  mtrepidity  and  wisdom ;  it  loftiest  genius  of  every  dime. 


AFTER    THE   CAMANOHES. 

SADDLE!  saddle!  saddle! 
Mount,  mount,  and  away ! 
Over  the  dim  green  prairie. 

Straight  on  the  track  of  day; 
Spare  not  spur  for  mercy, 

Hurry  with  shout  and  tliong, 

Fiery  and  tough  is  the  mustang, 

The  prairie  is  wide  and  long. 

Saddle!  saddle!  saddle! 

Leap  from  the  broken  door. 
Where  the  brute  Camanche  entered. 

And  the  white-foot  treads  no  more : 
The  hut  is  burnt  to  ashes, 

There  are  dead  men  stark  outside. 
And  only  a  long  torn  ringlet 

Left  of  the  stolen  bride. 

Go  like  the  east  wind's  howling. 

Ride  with  death  behind. 
Stay  not  for  food  or  slumber. 

Till  the  thieving  wolves  ye  find ! 
They  came  before  the  wedding, 

Swifter  than  prayer  or  priest; 
The  bride-men  danced  to  bullets. 

The  wild  dogs  ate  the  feast 

Look  to  rifle  and  powder, 

Buckle  the  kniro-belt  sure ; 
Loose  the  coil  of  the  lasso, 

And  make  the  loop  secure ; 
Fold  the  flask  in  the  poncho, 

Fill  the  pouch  with  maize, 
And  ride  as  if  to-morrow. 

Were  the  last  of  living  days. 

Saddle!  saddle!  saddle! 

Bedden  spur  and  thong, 
^de  like  the  mad  tornado. 

The  track  is  lonely  and  long. 
Spare  not  horse  nor  rider. 

Fly  for  the  stolen  bride ! 
Bring  her  home  on  the  crupper, 

A  scalp  on  either  side. 
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PART  v.— SUMMER  CRUlSINa. 


TOWAEDS  the  close  of  our  sojourn 
in  Greece,  wo  were  presented  at 
court  At  the  appointed  hour,  our 
party,  sixteen  in  number,  drew  up  at 
the  north  point  of  the  palace.  This 
structure  is  a  great,  dreary,  square  mar- 
ble box,  with  holes  in  it,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  The 
site  is  not  badly  chosen— on  a  slig^ht 
elevation  facing  the  Acropolis — and  it 
has  a  garden  on  both  points.  One  of 
them  is  planted  over  ruins  of  some 
antiquity,  and,  by  great  labor,  irriga- 
tion, and  expense,  the  leaves  of  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  made  tolerably  green 
and  bright 

We  passed  up  a  broad,  winding  mar- 
ble staircase,  and,  traversing  a  long, 
lonely  corridor,  were  shown  into  an 
ante- room ;  a  square  apartment,  gaily 
painted  on  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the 
floor  laid  in  mosaic  of  dark  polished 
wood. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  a  puny,  bodkin-waisted  gentle- 
man, with  a  narrow  head,  and  sharp, 
irregular  features,  who  was  announced 
as  (Siamberlain  to  the  queen.  He  spoke 
nothing  but  Greek ;  and  as  the  educa- 
tion of  most  of  us  in  that  branch  of 
learning  had  been  neglected,  that  is,  in 
a  conversational  way,  a  very  few  words 
were  interchanged ;  we  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  admire  his  costume,  which  was 
a  master-piece  of  art 

During  a  pause,  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors  opened,  and  the  order  of  our  pro- 
cession oeing  arranged,  we  followed  our 
minister  into  the  reception-room.  It 
was  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  one 
we  had  left,  except,  that  the  light  was 
thrown  from  the  eastern  angle  through 
two  lofty  windows,  between  which  stood 
a  crowned,  carved,  and  gilded  chair  of 
state.  A  magnificent  Turkey  rug  and 
a  few  chairs  constituted  all  the  fur- 
niture. 

We  formed  a  semicircle.  The  queen 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  lady  with 
skinny,  bare  arms,  possibly  of  remote 
origin,  was  placed  a  few  paces  off,  and 
did  not  budge  during  the  ceremony. 
The  aueen  was  very  becomingly  at- 
tired in  a  simple  half  dress.  She  wore 
a  high  wreath  of  green  buds  and  red 
flowers  over  the  smooth  bands  of  her 


brown  hair.  The  dress  was  cut  low, 
with  short  sleeves,  and  in  my  fancy  it 
seemed,  to  my  inexperienced  vision, 
rather  tightly  laced;  but  yet  it  de- 
veloped a  full  bust  and  roundly-turned 
arms.  The  color  of  the  dress  was  light 
green,  and  of  the  flimsy  gossamer  fab- 
ric that  ladies  usually  wear  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  feet  were  clothed  in  blaok 
satin  shoes.  The  toilette  was  com- 
pleted by  a  necklace  and  bracelet  of 
fine  pearls.  I  remembered  when  her 
majesty's  waist  was  thinner;  when  a 
light,  ffay,  sprightiy,  pretty,  young 
bride  she  first  came  to  Greece ;  but 
though  twice  seven  years  had  drifted 
by  since,  she  was  still  a  very  handsome 
woman,  comfortably  tmhonpoinU  with 
fine  teeth,  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion. 

So  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  position, 
the  Queen  glided  gracefully  up  td  our 
ambassador — for  she  had  no  one  to  assist 
her  in  the  presentations — and,  with  a 
very  winning  smile  and  animated  face, 
beg^an  the  conversation.  She  chatted 
easily  and  pleasantly  on  a  variety  of 
topics  ;  the  antiquities,  the  batiiing,  the 
views,  the  king's  health,  and  the  Turks. 
She  spoke  so  sweetly,  too,  of  the  heat, 
tiiat  I  almost  wished  myself  a  salaman- 
der, so  as  never  to  have  the  ungracious- 
ness to  complain  again.  From  tha 
minister,  she  moved  on  around  the  line 
of  blue-jackets,  complimenting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  makinff  some  littie 
appropriate  speech  with  infinite  tact  to 
each.  At  the  end  of  her  tour,  she  re- 
turned again  to  the  ambassador,  smiled* 
curtsied  the  reception  over,  and  we  all 
glipsied  backwards  with  many  a  bow 
out  of  her  presence. 

As  the  doors  to  the  ante-chamber 
were  closing,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Queen  as  she  ran  up  to  the  antique  at- 
tendant, and,  throwing  up  her  hands 
and  laughing,  evidenUy  asked  if  she 
had  not  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Yankees.  Im  my  opinion,  she 
decidedly  did ;  and  I  thought  her  ma- 
jesty a  very  well-bred  and  captivating 
woman ;  though,  1  trust,  I  am  not  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  courtly  phrase, 
by  speaking  of  this  royal  personage  as 
a  mere  mortal. 

The  chamberlain  received  our  final 
adieus,  and  we  left  the  palace. 
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It  may  not  be  oot  of  place  to  mention 
here,  that  there  was  a  dinner  given  a 
few  days  after  at  the  Otho  palace; 
but  I  regret  to  add,  that  I  was  not  in- 
yited  with  the  other  distinguished  per- 
sons who  composed  the  party.  I  acquit 
her  majesty,  however,  of  all  intentional 
blame  or  slight  in  the  transaction.  It 
was  the  lord  chambt^rlain  himself  who 
deprived  me  of  a  good  dinner,  because 
I  was  not  a  major,  be  said.  The  de- 
lusion he  appeared  to  struggle  under 
was,  that  our  marine  was  modeled  upon 
the  Mexican  army  system,  more  gene- 
rals than  troops — more  captains  than 
sailors ;  and,  moreover,  he  forgot,  that 
an  aid -de-camp  goes  with  his  chief  to 
battle  or  dinner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A^ain,  it  was  a  pieoe  of  unmitigated 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  chamberlain 
functionary,  who  presumed,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  own  slimness  and 
tightness  of  waist,  which  was  a  physical 
obstacle  to  taking  food  without  violent 
effort,  that  I,  too,  would  not  be  dis- 
tressed at  the  loss  of  a  dinner.  In  that 
belief  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  not  only 
went  off  my  usual  nourishment  at  the 
gun-room  mess- table  for  some  days, 
out  of  pure  chafi^rin,  but  I  cherish  to 
this  moment  a  smgular  vindictiveness 
towards  that  chamberlain,  and  hope, 
when  the  matter  is  fully  explained  to 
his  handsome,  charming  queen,  she  will 
disgrace  him  on  the  spot. 

The  dinner  business,  however,  was 
only  thv  beginning  of  my  sorrows  in 
Greece.  I  had  a  small  piece  of  marble 
given  to  mo  by  a  gentleman  in  Athens, 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  boxed  up  and 
transported  to  Uie  port.  There  it  was 
stolen  by  a  couple  of  rascally  Greek 
boatmen,  who  believed  it  to  be  silver. 
The  police  seized  the  thieves  and  box ; 
but,  on  applying  for  my  property,  I  was 
informed  that  a  commission  would  have 
to  sit  upon  the  marble,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  ancient  carving  upon  the  same. 
When  tliis  result  was  arrived  at^  a  long 
negotiation  ensued.  Applicatioa  was 
made  to  aU  branches  of  the  government, 
including  the  conservator  of  public 
works ;  and  it  was  not,  I  believe,  until 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  cabinet 
council,  and  the  assent  of  the  prime 
minister  obtained,  that  I  was  entitled  to 
receive  my  own. 

After  all  these  troubles,  we  were  not 
sorry  to  leave  Greece ;  for  where  there 
is  great  heat,  ffreat  dust,  and  nothing 
good  to  eat  or  cuink,  rational  enjoyment 


is  at  a  discount ;  and,  although  we  ate 
honey  from  Hymettus,  had  ice  from  Par- 
nassus— maybe  from  Helioon,  because 
it  was  so  muddy — bathed  in  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles,  also,  and  had  the  ruins 
of  Attica  standing  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky  at  all  times,  yet  we  did  not  r*- 
g^et  leaving  the  country. 

We  sailed  from  the  Piraeus  on  the 
seventh  of  August,  and  we  fluttered  and 
waltzed  between  calms  and  perverse 
breezes,  out  of  the  Archipela^,  where 
old  Nick  would  have  been  obliged  to 
have  fanned  himself,  and  where  cool  aii 
was  worth  a  guinea  the  mouthful. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week  we  were 
rolling  off  Malta,  and  with  an  early  sea- 
breeze  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Valetta, 
between  the  frowning  batteries  of  Saint 
Elmo  and  Saint  Angelo.  We  moored 
well  up  the  harbor,  abreast  Spencer's 
monument,  and  in  full  view  of  the  rude 
mottoes  which  the  sailors  of  various  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  had  painted  in  white- 
wash on  the  tufo  sides  of  the  hills« 
"  Happy  Vengence,"  **  Jolly  Bnttanio," 
and  so  forth. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  parched  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  ;  foliage  scarcely 
exists,  and  even  without  the  hot  siroccos 
from  Africa,  the  climate  in  mid-summer 
is  almost  insupportable. 

Before  letting  go  the  anchors,  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  a  great  flotilla 
of  boats — gaily  painted  they  are,  with 
carving  prows  like  Dutch  skates — which 
attended  us  in  floating  procession  to  our 
berth  at  the  anchorage.  We  were  also 
beguiled  by  music;  and  little  impish 
naked  children  without  number,  were 
screaming  like  cockatoos  with  the  bron- 
chitis, to  attract  our  notice.  "  Offisar," 
they  yelled,  **  won  pennee  for  make 
little  niggar  dive,**  or,  '*  won  little  nig* 
gar  for  dive  pennee."  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  niggar  ana  confounding  them- 
selves with  the  penny  incessantly,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  stood  in  troops 
on  the  eun wales  of  the  boats,  ready  to 
plunge  nve  fathoms  under  watei  at  the 
merest  symptom  of  a  coin.  There  were 
also  a  horde  of  bigger  savages  with  coal 
black  hair  and  swarthy  yellow  features, 
who  boarded  the  frigate  by  storm,  and 
thought  nothing  of  charging  bare-bzeast- 
ed,  full  tilt,  at  the  sentries  on  the  gang- 
boards,  in  spite  of  their  bayonets,  so 
eager  were  they  to  exhibit  their  testimo* 
nials  for  traffic. 

We  soon  got  pratique  and  I  went  on 
shore.    Landing  at  the  Custom-house, 
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I  pasMd  through  the  Luoftrb  gftte,  and 
found  myself,  with  the  thermometer  at 
100^,  in  the  dtj  of  etairs. 

Up,  up,  over  the  interminable  smooth 
stone  steps,  as  right  and  left  the  same 
long  serrated  ascents  are  visible,  nntil 
on  gaining  the  ridge  of  the  town,  with 
trembling  calves,  tne  toil  is  over.  De- 
soending  again,  I  took  boat  and  pulled 
across  the  narrow  harbor  to  the  dock- 
yard ;  a  slip  of  an  inlet,  the  seoond  on 
the  left  ^m  the  sea,  flanking  the  ter- 
rible batteries  of  Saint  Erasmus,  the 
patron  saint  of  seamen. 

The  water  in  these  inlets  is  very 
deep,  and,  as  at  Venice,  the  houses  rise 
from  the  brink.  Here  is  a  dry-dock,  a 
magnificent  steam  bakery,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  arsenal. 

I  called  upon  the  Admiral,  a  hale, 
hearty  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair, 
bat  I  bad  no  idea  of  the  years  of  the 
head  it  covered,  until  he  mentioned  hav- 
ing known  some  of  our  officers  in  the 
West  Indies  in  '95.  I  could  merely  smile 
my  incredulity. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  Qovemor  of  Malta.  We 
rowed  to  the  landing  at  Valeita,  and 
found  vehicles  in  waiting  on  the  quay, 
of  a  genus  quite  distinct  from  the  race 
elsewhere,  and  called  calessos.  They 
are  solid  square-bodied  afyrs,  with  one 
or  two  seats,  resting  on  leather  springs 
slung  to  heavy  shafts,  with  a  single 
pair  of  wheels  stuck  on  behind.  They 
are,  in  fact,  magnified  editions  of  wheel- 
barrows, though,  I  should  jud^,  not 
near  so  pleasant  for  locomotion.  Mount- 
ing or  descending  the  steep  streets  from 
the  lower  town  is  at  best  an  arduous 
undertaking,  particularlv  should  the 
horse  lose  foothold  and  the  calesso  get 
stem  board;  for  then  the  retrograde 
movement  must  be  very  unpleasant  in- 
deed, until  one  happens  to  slide  off  into 
ever  so  deep  water,  or  be  pitched  down 
a  gaping  dry  moat,  or  over  a  precipitous 
parapet.  Fortunately  we  escaped  these 
not  infrequent  accidents,  and  got  out 
within  the  palace  court-yard  in  perfect 
safety. 

The  palace  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  and  is  a  great  quad- 
rangular building  of  two  stories,  con- 
structed of  brown  tufb  sandstone.  The 
exterior  is  not  striking,  but  within  are 
eontained  many  valuable  and  interest- 
mg  relics  of  the  feats  and  exploits  of 
the  renowned  conquerors  of  Jerusalem. 
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We  passed  up  an  easy,  wincing,  but 
very  broad  stairway^ where  a  troop  of 
horse  could  easily  mount,  three  abreasi 
— as  no  doubt  they  did  in  times  past, 
with  mail-clad  warriors  on  their  backs— 
and  crossing  a  long,  lofty  frescoed  cor- 
ridor, we  entered  a  reception  chamber, 
and  were  presented  by  an  aid-de-camp 
to  the  *«  storm  king,"  Sir  William  Reid. 
He  is  a  tall  old  gentleman,  with  a  patri- 
cian style  of  face  and  figure,  clear,  in- 
telligent eyes,  and  a  very  mild  and 
pleasing  expression.  He  was  surround- 
ed by  what  seemed  to  me  a  ver^  happy 
and  exceedingly  handsome  family. 

The  reception-room  was  of  great  size, 
with  a  smooth,  glassy  Venetian  floor, 
while  the  spaces  between  the  heavy 
beams  of  the  high  ceiling  were  emblaF- 
zoned  and  carved  in  Maltese  crosses 
and  other  emblematic  devices  of  the 
Order.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walk 
were  a  series  of  historical  frescoes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  illustrations  of 
Froissart,  depicting  the  brilliant  deeds 
of  the  Grand  Masters,  and  below  them, 
a  collection  of  paintuigs — some  of  merit 
— which  filled  the  spaces  between  the 
deep  embrasures  of  Uie  windows. 

After  luncheon  we  walked  through 
the  western  suite  of  apartments,  where 
the  walls  were  covered  with  paintinss, 
by  masters  of  repute,  and  amons  the 
portraits,  a    very  fine  one  of  Valetta. 
Thero  were  also  a  good  many    game 
of  old   furniture,    quaintly    fashioned 
and  richly  carved,  gilded  and  worm-^ 
eaten,    together    with  rare  old  Liouia 
Quatorze  clocks,  like  enormous  brass 
spiders,  with  «  webwork  of  transparent 
wheeb.     All  of  these  articles  perhaps 
had  been  presents  from  foreign  pnnoes 
to  the  knights. 

Some  distance  beyond  this  smto,  we 
entered  the  Library,  a  noble  hall,  of 
kingly    dimensions,   and    well    lighted 
from   above.     There  was  a  to\eraWy 
large  coUeotion  of  old  y^^^J^^^y^ 
them  ponderous  tomes  in  white  paw^- 
ment,.  loading  the   <^«*P^^^^\ft^; 
Pitwn   the  library  we   i^ent  ^«  J^^ 
rooms,  where  the  Ubranan,  ^^?^^ 
and  highly  iiitemgt^t  per«oxi,  a^^T 
Gk>verSo/  Beid,    bad      ^^^f^^ 

museum  of  w^^n^^t^t^x  JS«  te\^ 
Quite  a  number  of   i^^^^«,  ^«^ 

Buoh    as   sarcophagi*    "*  VVv**^^*^^ 

cotta    and  Etruscan    7^^»^*^       yj^ft,  «^. 

and  Arabic  m^^^'^^J^^      .  ,_ 
ready  duster  ^^V^£^  ^^^^"^ 
From  here  we  ▼»»**^*^    ^" 


eating  spot  in  Malta — ^the  grand  ar- 
mory. The  ball  itself  is  on  the  same 
scale  of  magnificent  proportions  as 
other  parts  of  the  palace,  out  the  fur- 
niture of  antiquities  is  far  more  valuable. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  stood  in 
parallel  racks,  the  entire  length  of  the 
room,  about  sixteen  thousand  muskets 
of  modern  pattern.  There  was,  be- 
sides, a  veiT-  curious  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  nre-locks  and  weapons,  &om 
their  earliest  use  in  Europe— culverins, 
wall-pieces,  blunderbusses,  and  the  like' 
»-to  the  present  time.  The  walls  them- 
selves are  covered  with  an  immense 
number  of  suits  of  plate  annor :  shirts 
of  ring  mail  standmg  in  iron  boots, 
swords  and  axes  across  them,  which  all 
belonged,  ages  and  ages  ago,  to  the 
bold  knights. 

The  greatest  objects  of  note,  are 
three  suits  of  beautiful  armor,  formerly 
worn  by  the  Grand- Masters,  ^%^^* 
court,  L'Isle  Adam,  and  Yalette.  That 
of  the  first  is  superbly  inlaid  with  gold. 
The  castor  I  tried  on  my  own  head.  It 
is  an  iron  piece  of  hat-gear  that  I 
wonld  not  particularly  care  to  wear 
habitually,  and  it  was  rather  top-heavv, 
bat  nevertheless  it  was  not  the  weight 
I  expected  to  find  it.  Indeed,  there  is 
not,  in  the  whole  collection  of  armor,  a 
salt  of  mail  which  would  be  considered 
too  large  for  a  six-footer  in  our  days, 
for,  on  the  contrarv,  most  of  this  steel 
raiment  would  be  m  every  respect  too 
small  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  men 
we  see  around  us. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood now-a-days,  that  the  desperate 
old  knights  we  read  ot,  after  bcdng 
raised  into  their  saddles  by  a  derrick, 
or  other  contrivance,  and  bein^  pro- 
perly bolted  and  riveted  to  the  norse, 
had  their  lances  firmly  secured  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  were  then  per- 
mitted to  go  into  battle.  I  always 
fancy  they  exhibited  themselves  like  a 
poUceman^s  horse  in  a  riotous  crowd, 
tundly  kicking  over  all  comers,  and 
relying  alone  on  main  strength  and 
stupidity. 

After  wandering  a  long  time  around 
the  armory,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
famous  tapestry-room,  now  used  as  the 
council  chamber.  The  sides  were  com- 
pletely bung  with  tapestry  represent- 
ing the  **four  quarters  of  the  globe." 
I  never  beheld  any  fabrics  of  the  kind 
so  truly  magnificent.  Not  only  are  the 
colors  brilliantly  vivid,  and  the  group- 


ing  natural  and  artistic,  bat  the  cos- 
tumes, the  foliage,  scenerr  and  natural 
E reductions  are  admirably  portrayed, 
a  the  South  American  cartoon,  the 
poncho  on  an  Indian's  shoulders  and 
his  horse  are  actually  done  to  the  life. 

For  half  an  hour  longer  we  moved 
about  the  noble  corridors,  where,  in 
fresco  and  oil,  we  beheld  the  illustra- 
tions commemorative  of  the  deeds,  in 
court  or  camp,  of  the  knights  and  tibeir 
followers.  We  then  took  leave  of  Sir 
William  Beid  and  his  family,  whose 
kindness  and  unalfoctod  hospitality  very 
much  added  to  the  pleasure  of  our  visit. 

Afterwards,  while  strolling  about  the 
streeto  of  Valetta,  looking  at  flexile 
gold  rings,  ladies'  mitts,  Maltese  crosses, 
and  other  productions  of  the  natives,  to 
escape  being  sim-scorohed  to  a  cinder, 
I  took  refuge  in  the  great  church  of 
Saint  John.  The  interior  is  a  wide 
oblong,  upholding  a  semicircular  roof 
without  groining,  and  like  a  long,  hori- 
zontal huf-barrel,  it  covers  the  nave. 

The  chapel  is  richly  decorated  with 
handsome  marbles,  and  enclosed  by  a 
silver  balustrade.  The  church  contains 
a  number  of  stetues,  an  immense  deal 
of  sculpture,  with  paintings  and  fres- 
coes; and  the  walls  are  closely  and 
regularly  relieved  in  gold  and  blue-col- 
ored crosses  of  Malta. 

The  hour  of  my  visit  was  well-timed, 
for  a  part  of  the  vast  pavement  was 
uncovered.  Except  on  great  feastniays, 
or  other  extraordinary  occasions,  with- 
out considerable  expense  for  the  sight, 
Uie  floor  is  kept  carefully  concealed  by 
coarse  mattmg  and  cloths,  which  no 
doubt  adds  very  greatly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  work.  There  is  not,  I 
think,  a  more  splendid  exhibition  of 
rich  marbles  in  any  edifice  in  the  world 
than  is  contained  in  this  pavement: 
jasper,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry, 
and  other  rare  and  precious  stones,  are 
all  gorgeously  mingled  in  profusion- 
over  the  sepulchral  repositories  of  tiie 
knighto  of  Saint  John.  For  ages  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride,  with  the  relaidves  and 
friends  of  the  knighto,  to  undertake  and 
adorn  these  monumento  in  the  highest 
state  of  splendor  and  art. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in 
Malta,  of  interest,  and  also  in  society, 
but  our  stay  was  so  brief  that  we  barely 
had  time  to  take  more  than  a  passing 
peep.  Tlie  garrison,  during  our  visit, 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand 
troops.    We  found  the  officers  remark- 
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ibW  ohrfl  and  bori^itable.  Th«  militarf 
duo  IS  a  fine  building,  once  a  hotel  of 
tiie  knights.  We  were  treated  there 
with  great  cordiality,  by  a  lot  of  good 
fellows,  who  went  so  far  in  their  hosspi- 
tafitj,  at  times,  as  to  propose  a  throw 
of  brandy,  or  soda,  a  devilled  biscnit, 
a  pint  of  Bass,  and  the  like  refresh- 
ments. It  was  a  qaestion  with  me, 
whether  even  the  former  occupants  of 
that  club  could  have  been  as  jovial,  and 
preserve,  the  while,  an  equilibrium  in 
their  wrou^ht-iron  boots,  as  did  the 
hearty  soldiers  in  their  scarlet  jackets, 
when  we  enjoyed  the  solace  of  their 
iociet}'. 

Leaving  these  convivial  blades,  we 
iaid— 

"  A^kn  5^  joys  of  La  Ysietle, 
Adieu  sirocco,  buu  and  sweat, 
Adlea  ye  caraed  streets  of  stairs," 

and,  bfrfMng  the  west  winds  with  dog- 
ged indifference,  the  frigate,  with  a 
reef  in  her  topsails,  threw  the  spray 
otf  her  bows,  in  beating  round  the 
uland  of  Sicily. 

One  day  we  were  close  beneath  thK 
bold  mountains,  with  the  white  walls 
and  towers  of  the  city  of  Marsala  beside 
OS,  and  the  next  we  rounded  the  Ega- 
dean  group,  where  was  a  venerable 
eastie  on  the  rocky  bluff  of  Maritimo, 
which,  from  its  isolated  position,  might 
very  readily  gratify  the  most  ardent 
thirst  for  salt  water  and  solitude  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

After  passing  Trapani  and  Mount 
Saint  Julien,  capped  by  a  Saracenic 
castle,  we  ftmnd  ourselves  on  the  north- 
em  shores  of  Sicily,  with  the  headland 
of  cape  San  Yito  jutdng  up  dear  and 
fearlessly  before  us. 

In  the  morning  we  cast  anchor  in  th» 
bay  of  Palermo,  with  the  conca  d&ra,  or 
shell  of  cold,  as  the  plain  is  called,  scoops 
ed  out  between  bold  promontories,  and 
dosed  in  by  a  lofty  wall  of  hills  beyond. 
The  city  is  bailt  upon  the  curving  sea^ 
shore  rim  of  the  shell,  and  fills  up  Hie 
foreground.  Nowhere  are  blue  water, 
green,  fertile  valHes,  white  houses  and 
ttiegBd  diffs  more  harmonionslv  blended. 

1  he  first  move  your  sensible  mariner 
makes  upon  getting  into  port,  is  to  place 
his  feet  upon  the  dry  land.  Accord- 
ingly we  took  coach  from  the  Marina, 
and  drove  to  a  new  ^rden  lately  laid 
out  on  the  western  hmits  of  the  city. 
llie  garden  is  formed  amid  aneient 
qoarnes  and  pits,  from  wber»  most  of 
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the  material  used  in  the  eonstruotion  of 
Palermo  was  brought.  There  are  grovei 
of  cypress  and  olives,  shading  entire 
acres  of  verbenas,  bright  flowers  and 
■bmbs,  while  fountains  and  running 
water  refresh  them,  from  the  diversifiea 
ground  above  to  the  huge  sunken  pots 
of  parterres  down  in  the  excavations. 
The  situation  is  well  chosen,  thought 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pitch 
upon  any  spot  near  Palermo  that  does 
not  command  a  wide  vista  of  sea,  valley 
and  mountain. 

From  these  blooming  gardens  W9 
rolled  on  to  the  great  Capuoin  Monas- 
tery ;  and,  without  wasting  time  in  the 
church  or  adjmets.  We  descended  tM 
once  to  the  subterranean  mummery. 
Here  are  entombed  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  disgusting  human  semi^ 

Sutrefactions,  with  hideously  di^stended 
iws  and  faces,  some  frightful  to  gaze 
upon ;  while  the  sight  is  rendered  yel 
more  repulsive  by  the  gew-gaws,  or 
tiuseled  trumpery,  that  envelop  them. 
The  niches  around  the  vaults  are  es* 
pressly  appropriated  to  the  Gapucimf 
themselves,  whore  they  are  standing 
perpendicularlv  spiked  against  the 
wails,  wrapped  in  tiie  brown  garbs  and 
rope  girdles,  as  in  life.  Then  again^ 
countless  multitudes  are  laid  in  trunks, 
chests,  boxes,  or  upright  cases  with* 
glass  doors,  like  windows  of  a  show 
shop,  all  decked  and  bedizened  m 
crumbling,  tattered  finery,  or  attired  ia 
coarse  serge,  like  withered,  dried,  horrid 
objects  as  they  are. 

I  learned  that  the  price  of  preserving 
a  body  in  this  vast  chamei  house,  was 
four  panls  «id  a  largo  wax  osndle  • 
year,  which  oontribution,  if  not  promptly 
paid,  the  body  is  unoeremoniouslj^ 
pitched  down  huge  vaults  beneath,  ta 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  myriads  who 
have  gone  before  them.  The  process 
of  preservation  is  effected  by  lime  andr 
heat,  in  hermetically  sealed  chambers. 
Altogether  there  are  reckoned  to  b# 
half  a  million  bodies  contained  withior 
these  awful  receptados. 

The  Capudns,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  are  notorious  old  beggars,  and 
pretend  to  feed  all  other  beggars  beside' 
themselves.  They  are  shameless  beg- 
gars, too,  and  importune  one  without 
charity  or  mercy ;  taking  naini  also  to- 
drop  strangers  a  line  in  all  langnagesi^ 
per  post,  should  they  happen  to  stra^ 
away  from  their  hotel  fiere  is  m 
specimen : 
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'^  The  reyerend  monks  of  the  coii- 
TODt  of  Capucins  make  yoa  known  they 
Uye  by  alms,  which  they  collect  from, 
the  beneficence  of  gratifyinff  men, 
dividing  the  revenues  of  doily  begging 
with  poor  people." 

After  leaving  these  good  Capucins — 
with  half  a  dollar — we  took  a  circuitous 
drive  around  the  ancient  walls,  and  en- 
tered the  eastern  cate  of  the  city  by 
the  Botanic  and  Floria  gardens.  The 
walls  and  ramparts  generally  are  crum- 
bhng  to  decay.  The  bastions  have 
k>Dg  since  been  divested  of  cannon, 
and  the  broad  moats  are  merely .  dry 
ditches  partially  filled  up.  Not  only 
the  walls,  but  the  city  itself  is  built  of 
a  perishable  soft  sandstone,  which  is 
soon  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
elements.  The  streets,  however,  are 
paved  with  solid  blocks  of  marble,  yery 
smooth,  even,  and  well  drained.  Two 
broad,  straight  avenues  bisect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  thus  cutting  the 
town  into  quarters. 

.  I  know  no  city,  except,  perhaps,  the 
old  towns  by 

**  Where  foama  and  flowa  the  glorious  Bhine/' 

— Strasbourg,  for  example — which  pre- 
sents so  many  quaint  and  singular  ob- 
jects as  Palermo.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Italian, 
Korman,  Grecian,  Morisco,  andByxan- 
tine.  Here  are  heavy  Egyptian  gate- 
ways also,  held  up  by  caryatides,  and 
surmounted  by  sphmxes ;  while  queer  old 
carvings  and  tracings  are  sculptured 
about  the  pilasters  and  coltunns. 
Again  Byzantine  peaked  towers  rise 
above  all,  and  below  are  fountains,  or 
rather  syphons,  like  obelisks,  standing 
boldly  up,  while  water  from  the  yalleys 
beyond  trickles  down  the  moss  or  ivy- 
coyered  sides. 

Then  there  are  innumerable  nun- 
tteries,  which  line  the  upper  stories  of 
the  tall  building  of  the  Strada  Toledo, 
latticed  in  by  iron  girdles,  resembling 
bird-cages  for  black-birds,  swingbg  up 
in  mid-heaven.  There  can  be  seen, 
through  the  live-long  day,  clusters  of 
frowsy,  podgy  old  nuns,  peering  and 
blearing  down  upon  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares ;  but  seeming  all  too  fat  and 
tlugg:ish  4o  mingle  in  respectable  so- 
ciety. Nor  is  it  consoling  to  reflect 
with  Dr.  Slop,  that  •' virginity"— of 
that  stamp — ♦*  peoples  Parc^ise.'* 

In  the  suburbs  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  dty,  where  the  tall  houses  shut  out 


all  Ught  saye  a  blue  ribbon  of  sky  oyer 
hefid,  long  reeds  and  canes  protrude 
from  the  windpws  and  queer  old  bal- 
oonies,  hung  with  fiaimting  clothes  to 
dry;  while  flower  pots  are  suspended 
by  wires  across  the  alleys,  or  lean 
lopsided  over  the  ridges  of  the  moss- 
grown  cornices ;  and  K)wer  down  at  the 
pavement  are  little  boxes  of  shops* 
with  long  racks  of  macaroni,  like  yellow 
icicles,  stiff  and  pointed,  awaiting  cus- 
tomers. Then,  the  markets  are  at  hand* 
with  their  babble  of  noises,  and.  heaps 
of  melons,  yegetables  and  fruits;  and 
then .  come  the  fishermen  in  their  long, 
hooped  red  caps,  striped  shirts  and  sea- 
soaked  legs,  with  each  man  his  flat 
wicker  platter,  carrying  the  prey  from 
the  bay,  the  fish  ranged  in  fanciful 
grouping,  according  to  the  taste  of  their 
captors,  in  green  beds  of  weeds.  Com- 
mend me  to  markets  at  night,  when  the 
lights  are  twinkling,  the  crowd  moying, 
and  the  din  and  bustle  intense. 
•  A  great  attraction  in  Palermo  is  the 
Marina.  It  is  a  hard  drive  and  walk, 
built  from  the  base  of  the  old  ramparts, 
where  the  sea  once  washed  the  walls, 
along  the  quietly  curving  shores  of  the 
bay.  A  grove  of  lime  trees  fringes  one 
side  of  the  Marina,  and  midway  is  a 
spacious  Corinthian  temple,  where  on 
fine  evenings  a  grand  orohestra  makes 
music  until  midnight 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arriyal,  we 
called  upon  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  His 
head-quarters  were  in  the. royal  palace. 
The  building  •  makes  one  side  of  a 
square,  with  the  rear  resting  on  a  cur- 
tain of  the  ancient  wall  of  tlie  city. 

In  front  was  a  park  of  eighteen 
howitzers,  intended  for  close  work  with 
grapeshot  or  shrapnell  among  dense 
crowds  in  narrow  streets.  The  pieces 
were  ready  limbered,  the  horses  pick- 
eted near,  beside  the  caissons,  while 
at  the  palace  gates  were  a  battalion  of 
Swiss  guards  under  arms.  At  the 
court-yard  we  were  conducted  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  through  a  double  row  of 
soldiers,  to  the  bureau  of  the  Viceroy, 
the  Prince  of  Satriano,  Duke  of  Taor- 
mina,  and  so  forth.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  for  he 
was  a  Heutenant  at  Flessing  in  1797, 
and  could  not  be  less.  Besides  being  a 
distinguished  military  officer,  he  is  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Gaetan  Filangieri 
of  Naples.  At  Austerlitz,  he  was 
under  Napoleon  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron of   honwi  and«  after   a    briiliant 
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oareer  of  arms,  in  wbich  he  rose  from 
colonel  to  marahal  and  lieutenant-gene-  . 
ral,  he  finally  redaced  Sicily  to  sub- 
fection'in  the  late' revolution  in  1848. 
From 'his  dark ^ intelligent  eyest  and' 
determined  physique,  we  jodged  that, 
with  the  thirty-three  thousand  troops 
at  his  disposal,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
goyeming  the  island  for  a  long  time*  to' 
oome. 

The  prince  recefyed  us  with  great 
frankness  and  urbanity,  and  seemed  to 
be  a  man  of  experience  and  extensiye 
knowledge  of  the  world.  At  a  later' 
day,  when  be  paid  a  vitiit  to  the  frigate,' 
he  said  that  he  felt  some  right  to  tread 
the  decks  of  an  American  ship,  since' 
his  father  had  been  a  warm  friend  and 
correspondent  of  oar  great  Franklin,' 
whose  letters  he  had  carefully  pre-' 
M^ed  to  this  day. 

At  tlie  termination  of  the  audience 
we  were  ciceroned  by  the  Marquis  For- 
cella,  the  king's  chamberiain,  oxer  the 
palace.  The  royal  chapel  rises  from 
the  first  floor,  over  the  great  court 
The  dimensions  are  not  great,  but 
there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  the  inte- 
rior which  is  not  richly  inlaid  in  a  mo- 
saic of  rare  marbles  and  gold.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  are  profusely  gilded, 
and  represent  in  mosaics  of  precious 
stones  Scriptural  illustrations.  The 
altar  is  a  wonder  of  itself.  The  doors 
were  modem,  but  as  delicate  and  elabo- 
rate a  mass  of  carving  in  oak  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

From  this  sanctuary  we  moonted  to 
the  stoi^  above,  where  Swiss  guards 
were  thickly  stationed  and  quartered 
on  the  landinpns  and  galleries  of  the 
qoadranffle.  We  were  told  that  durine 
tne  revolution,  when  the  populace  held 
possession  of  Palermo,  tney  destroyed 
the  casernes,  and  until  others  were  com- 
pleted the  troops  were  billetted  every- 
where. 

We  passed  through  a  large  hall, 
hung  with  full-length  portraits  of 
former  viceroys  of  Sicily,  and  entered 
the  royal  apartments.  The  mob  had 
amused  themselves  in  the  palace  some 
twenty-five  days,  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  steal  or  ruin  all  they  easily  could 
from  this  part  of  it.  In  the  main  re- 
ception chamber,  on  a  marble  table, 
stood,  or  rather  kneeled,  the  famous 
bronze  ram,  which  was  found  in  Syra- 
cuse. The  beast  is  so  formed  that, 
when  placed  in  the  wind,  he  makes  a 
low,  hoarse  bellow,  like  a  living  animal 


of  his  propensities.  It  is,  in  point  of 
art  and  nature,  the  best  and  noblest 
work  in  bronze  I  ever  beheld. 
'  We  wandered  on  through  suites  of 
Chinese  and  old  Roman  rooms,  and  so 
on  into  the  gprand  hall  ef  the  palace. 
Here  the  mob  outshone  themselves,  and 
had  mutilated  and  smashed  everything 
within  reach  of  hands  and  bullets,  save 
the  magnificent  fresco  of  Velasquez, 
representing  the  deification  of  Hercu- 
les, which  is  painted  on  the  lofty  arched 
ceiling.  This  room,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  filled  with  hum  cases  and 
packages  of  hangings,  furniture,  clocks, 
and  lamps,  to  restore  in  part  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

Continuing  our  course  upward,  we 
gained  the  noble  terrace,  which  over- 
looks the  city,  sea,  and  lovely  valley 
around.  The  tower  of  the  observatory 
was  yet  above  us ;  but,  having  been  for 
the  time  satiated  with  sights,  we  took 
our  leave. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Mon- 
real,  a  tolerably  large  town  built  nearly 
at  the  upper  hinge  of  the  **  Shell  of 
Grold,"  and  reached  by  an  excellent 
road.  We  had  a  spirited  pair  of  black 
stallions,  and  they  went  up  the  hills  at 
a  gallop.  On  our  right  arose  jutting 
calcareous  crags,  that  seemed  in  their 
strange  fantastic  shapes,  beetling  over 
the  lofty  peaks,  as  if  bent  upon  our 
destruction,  while  on  the  left  we  gazed 
down  upon  a  scene  of  tranquil  and  en- 
chanting beauty.  The  broad  valley 
graduaUy  closing  from  its  sea-girt 
shell,  recedes  slopingly  up  towards  the 
background,  narrowing  easily  between 
the  rugged  steeps  which  at  Last  frame 
it  in.  Up  we  rolled,  until  we  stood  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Monreal,  and  there  the  view 
was  surpassingly  fine. 

We  looked  direotiy  into  the  heart  of 
the  valley.  Qreen  could  not  bo  greener 
than  the  dark  foliage  of  the  lime  and 
orange  groves  of  the  plain,  chequered 
as  they  were  by  the  black  patches  of 
tilled  earth,  the  pale  hues  of  the  clumps 
of  olives  and  waving  canes ;  the  tall 
tubes  of  cypress,  linked  by  ''marriage* 
able  vines'*  to  the  elms,  swinging  in 
teeming  festoons  around  the  quaint  old 
cottages  and  hamlets;  while  still  be- 
yond, over  the  expanding  valley,  was 
the  city,  with  its  towers,  spires,  and 
palaces,  washed  by  the  blue  sea,  be- 
tween the  majestic  sphinxes  of  Pelli- 
grino. 
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^N  the  f^mi  Arabm  desert*  from 
three  different  pointe  of  the  oom- 
pM8,  three  trayelers  elowlr  approached 
one  another.  Nearer  and  nearer  thej 
came,  until  preeeatl  j  they  joined  oom- 
panjr.  At  nrst  there  was  a  moment  of 
anapioion,  and  all  were  en  their  guard : 
one  laid  hia  hand  on  an  old  raaor,  oim- 
cealed  in  his  girdle ;  another  fumbled  in 
bis  tarbaa  for  a  shoeoMker's  awl ;  and 
the  third,  and  last,  shook  his  sleeve, 
until  the  pair  of  shears  hidden  there 
was  in  his  hand*  All  drew  back  the 
mantles  that  pioteoied  their  heads 
horn  the  glaring  son  and  drifting  sand, 
bat  had  no  sooner  leoognised  one  an- 
other than  tbey^  set  ap  a  great  shout  of 
joy,  and  throwing  themselres  into  each 
outer's  arms  (as  wett  ss  their  infirmities 
would  allow  them),  embraced. 

Ali,  the  barber,  had  one  eye;  Bali, 
liie  tailor,  had  but  one  hand ;  and  Kali, 
the  cobbler,  wanted  a  foot 

**  Happy  is  this  day,  when  we  meet 
again  !"  cried  the  one-eyed ;  ^*  pray,  do 

a  come  this  side  of  me,  that  I  may 
r  see  you;  why,  Bali,  you  are 
less  a  hand,  and  you,  Kafi,  less  a  foot 
I  myself  want  an  eye,  and  pray  let  me 
tell  you  how  I  lost  it  So  let  us  be 
seated,  and  rest  awhile,  and  I  will  re- 
late to  yoa  all  oonoeming  my  misfor- 
tune." 

The  three  then  seatsd  tbemselresv 
and  Ali,  the  one-eyed  barber,  com- 
■Mnoed  in  this  way : 

*«  You  know  I  was  bred  a  barber,  and 
tiiat  no  one  worked  more  diligently,  or 
•baved  better  in  Bagdad,  than  I  did. 
One  unlucky  day,  a  great  lord  came  to 
ne,  and  wanted  hia  head  shaved.  I 
soaped  his  pate  nicely,  sharpened  my 
bast  razor,  wad  went  to  work.  One  half 
was  done ;  I  caught  hold  of  his  nose  (as 
dor  art  dictates),  to  get  at  the  other 
aide,  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  the 
brush  f ttU  of  lather  went  into  his  eye ; 
be  roared  with  paia,  and,  getting  in  a 
lage,  gave  me  suck  a  tubbing  that 
when  it  was  over,  one  eye  was  gone.  My 
•Bstomers  all  left  me ;  no  one  thought 
a  one-eyed  man  coald  shave,  and  I  was 
rained.  Kow,  a  beggar,  I  am  going  to 
Mecca,  to  try  if,  by  prayer,  I  cannot 
assuage  Mohammad,  and  beg  fdMT  good 
Isok  once  sgain  in  my  Ufe.'* 

**  I  think  your  case  a  bard  ona,'*  then 
said  Bali,  the  one-handed  tailor;  **iiow 


Ibten  to  mine.  One  day  there  oama 
tinto  my  »hop  a  one-eyed  man,  and  ox^ 
dered  a  vest  He  must  have  been  a 
great  personage,  for  the  garment  I  was 
to  make  was  of  the  most  costly  kind, 
Buch  as  are  worn  at  the  pakoe.  I 
worked  diligently,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished I  took  it  to  his  house.  He  want- 
ed to  try  it  on  ;  he  put  one  arm  nicely 
in,  and  had  cot  into  the  other  sleeve  aa 
far  as  the  elbow,  when  he  yelled  with 
pain.  *  Rascal  !*  he  cried ;  '  villain  of  a 
tailor,  you  have  left  a  needle  in  the 
sleeve,  and  it  has  pierced  my  arm ;  take 
this,  you  do^  !*  and  he  began  to  beat 
me  with  a  big  stick,  and  when  it  waa 
over,  my  hand  was  gone.  I  could  no 
longer  sew ;  my  trade  all  left  me ;  and 
now,  a  poor  wretch,  I  am  traveling  to 
the  holy  city,  to  implore  the  great 
prophet  to  take  away  his  curse  from 
me.^' 

*'It  b  my  turn,  and  tbough  your 
cases  are  hard  ones,  just  listen  to  mine,'* 
said  RaK,  the  shoemaker.  **  This  is  the 
way  in  which  I  lost  my  foot : — In  Bag- 
dad, my  slippers  of  yellow  Kurdijih 
leather  were  in  great  repute.  One  day 
there  came  to  me  a  great  lord,  and  or- 
dered a  pur  of  mv  yellow  slippers.  I 
made  them  myself,  and  carried  them  to 
his  house.  He  put  one  on — ^it  fitted 
perfectly ;  he  tried  on  the  other,  but  it 
would  not  go  on.  Perceiving,  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  had  but  one  eye,  and 
one  arm,  and  imagining  that  their  loss 
bad  made  him  rather  awkward,  I  told 
him  to  give  his  foot  a  stamp  ;  he  did  so, 
and  howled  with  pain.  *  Dog  of  a  cob- 
bler,* he  cried ;  '  you  have  left  a  nail  in 
your  slipper;*  and  without  more  udo, 
he  caught  me  up  in  his  arm,  and  threw 
me  out  of  the  window.  Some  passers 
by  picked  me  up,  and  when  I  got  well, 
one  foot  was  gone.  My  business  went 
to  the  dogs ;  my  creditors  seized  all  I 
bad ;  and  now,  without  a  copper,  I  am 
hobbling  over  the  desert  to  the  tomb  of 
the  great  law-giver,  to  beseech  him  to 
grant  me  fortune." 

When  Kali  had  finisbed,  all  three 
were  silent,  and  for  full  half  an  hour 
held  down  their  heads.  At  last  simul- 
taneously, they  all  burst  out  wiUi  **  Oh ! 
where,  where  can  three  such  unlucky 
fellows  be  found?"  and  in  such  a  loud 
b>ne  of  voice,  that  a  fourth  traveler,  who 
bad  silently  drawn  near,  heard  it^  and 
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exclaimed,  **Wbo  sajs  tliej  are  qq- 
hucky  fellows?  For  if  eo,  look  at 
me." 

The  tluree  jumped  np,  surprised ;  for 
fiiej  had  been  so  absorbed  as  not  to 
have  heard  him  approach.  Ali,  Bali, 
and  Kali  looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  in 
tags,  with  bat  one  eje,  one  arm,  and 
ene  leg.  **You  unlucky!"  exclaimed 
tiie  new  comer;  **do  you  compare 
your  situation  with  mine  ?  I,  who  am 
wanting  in  so  many  things  ?  What  do 
you  say  to  me,  the  perfect  addition  of 
all  your  woes  7  and  with  it  all,  I  con- 
sider myself  the  luckiest  fellow  in  tlie 
world !"  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  a  long 
crutch,  he  tripped  about  merrily  on  the 
Band. 

*^And  how  do  you  manage  to  be  so 
happy  ?"  they  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you,'*  said  the  new  travel- 
er. **  I  owe  all  my  good  luck  to  three 
excellent  men — a  barber,  a  tailor,  and  a 
shoemaker ;  the  first  took  my  eye,  the 
second  my  arm,  and  the  last  mv  leg. 
Could  I  but  find  them,  I  would  snower 
blessings  on  them.** 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spoiling  your 
eye,**  said  AK,  with  a  wink. 

** Allow  me  to  recommend  myself  to 
you,  as  the  person  who  deprived  you  of 
an  arm/*  said  BaU,  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm. 

**If  I  have  made  you  happy,  br 
causing  the  loss  of  your  leg,  I  am  Kah, 
the  shoemaker,  at  your  service,**  and  he 
made  a  scrape. 

**And  have  I  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  you  all  ?  Then  allow  me  to  em- 
brace yon*' — and  with  this,  as  well  as 
his  infirmities  would  allow,  he  hugged 
ttiem  aU  three. 

**Now,  listen;  my  name  is  Ben- 
Bouzaura.  I  was  about  to  be  married. 
The  day  before  the  nuptial  ceremony,  I 
went  to  you  Ali,  to  be  shaved.  You  put 
your  brush  in  my  eye,  and  I  lost  it. 
when  I  presented  myself  afterwards 
to  the  lady,  she  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  me,  and  married  some  one  else. 
She  turned  out  to  be  such  a  wicked 
creature,  so  unfaithful,  that  her  hus- 
band, covered  with  shame,  killed  him- 
self. It  would  certainly  have  been  my 
fate,  if  not  for  the  good  fortune  that  had 
me  go  to  you,  ana  get  shaved.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  sultan  sent  for  mo. 
In  order  to  make  myself  pleasant  th  the 
eyes  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfat,  I 
bethought  me  I  must  have  a  now  ve.st. 
You  Bali  made  it;  a  fortunate  needle 


went  into  my  arm — ^T  lost  it,  and  could 
not  go.  The  suUan  had  planned  a  s»- 
eret  expeditioB,  to  carry  on  war  witb 
a  ueiehboring  country,  and  I  was  to 
have  been  in  it  They  were  all  taken 
prisoners  by  the  en<^my,  and  are  noir 
toiline,  as  slaves,  under  harsh  masters. 
Bali,  bad  it  not  been  for  you,  what  wouli 
have  been  my  fate  ? 

''But  to  yon.  Kali,  my  gratitude 
knows  no  bounds.  Kdow  that  a  friend 
gave  a  grand  feast,  there  was  to  be  merry- 
making and  dancing,  and  I  was  an  in- 
vited guest  Thinking  my  old  shoes 
rather  worn,  I  onlered  from  you  a  pair 
of  yelbw  slippers,  and  surely  some 
good  fortune  took  me  to  yon.  Ther« 
was  a  nail  in  one  of  them,  and  I  threw 
you  out  of  the  window.  I  could  not 
attend  the  feast,  and  lucky  was  it  that  I 
did  not  for  they  danced  aboat  so,  thai 
the  fioor  fell  in,  and  the  roof  on  top  of 
them,  and  every  soul  was  killed.  Had  I 
gone  there,  it  had  been  an  end  of  me.  In 
those  days,  I  was  harsh  and  hasty ;  bu| 
the  loss  of  my  limbs  has  taught  me  a 
lesson — from  the  want  of  them  I  can  no 
longer  indulge  in  those  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, and  am  now  as  docile  and  quiet  ai 
a  lamb.  Thankful  to  the  great  pro- 
phet for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  me» 
and  in  order  to  do  penance  for  the  misery 
1  have  caused  to  others,  I  determined  on 
a  pilgrimfluro  to  Mecca,  having  sworn  not 
to  take  off  these  rags,  nor  enjoy  any  of 
the  luxuries  of  this  life,  before  findin|f 
the  three  saviors  of  my  honor,  liberty, 
and  fife.  Though  dad  so  poorly,  I  have! 
much  wealth,  more  than  enouffh  for  mr 
all.  Will  you  forgive,  and  share  witb 
mo!« 

**  We  have  nodxiny  to  forgive,*'  tfiey 
ill  answered,  astomshed.  "For  our 
carelessness  and  want  of  skill,  we  throw 
ourselves  on  your  mercy  .*•  Here  AK, 
Kali,  Bali,  and  Ben-Boazaum  turned  to 
the  east  And  bowed  nine  times  towards 
the  tomb  of  the  great  prophet  in  order 
to  show  their  thanks.  Just  then,  thejf 
descried  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance, 
and  soon  a  band  of  mounted  robbers 
tore  over  the  sands  towards  them.  Their 
swift  horses  soon  bore  them  near  the 
four  travelers,  for  they  were  eager  fof 
plunder;  but  seeing  four  such  miserable 
objects,  all  in  tatters,  and  all  so  maimed, 
and  not  worth  a  sequin  as  slaves,  with  a 
curse  at  them  for  the  trouble  they  ha^ 
given,  and  a  laugh  at  them  for  their  sorry 
appearance,  they  presently  disappeared 
in  the  opposite  direction. 
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When  tliey  were  out  of  8igfat,'Boa- 
aanm,  liftiug  ap  hu  hands  to  hearen, 
eried  out,  '*  Another  miracle!  blessed 
be  Allah !  How  fortane  favors  ns.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  oar  wretched  appear- 
ance, we  should  have  been  robbed  and 
murdered.  Now,  my  friends,  that  the 
lobbors  are  gone,  let  as  joamej  on  to- 
wards Mecca." 

Without  an  acoiden^  the/  arrired  at 


Mecca,  kissed  the  holj  stone,  and;Aeir 
devotions  finished,  retamed  witfaoathann 
to  Bagdad. 

Rouaam  purchased  a  large  hoose, 
with  beaatiful  gardens,  and  here  lodged 
All,  Bali,  and  Kali.  They  passed  their 
dajs  in  the  happiest  waj  in  tlie  world, 
and  had  alwajs  a  word  of  oomfi»rt 
and  a  gift  of  chaiitj  for  the  unforto- 


LIGHT-HOUSK  GONSTRITCTION  AND  ILLUMINATION. 


EYERT  well-conditioned  light-house 
might  appropriately  bear  the  in- 
■cription  which  Sostratus,  the  architect 
of  the  Alexandrian  Pharos,  affixed  to 
tliat  most  beneficent  of  the  world's  seven 
wonders :  '*  Diis  servatorihiu  pro  navi' 
gamtibus" — To  the  protecting  gods  in 
behalf  of  seamen.  Though  we  dispense 
with  consecrating  rites,  £e  very  object 
fi>r  which  we  illuminaie  our  coasts  in- 
Tolves  consecration  and  supplication, 
by  its  inherent  nature.  The  spirit  of 
this  ancient  inscription  should  under- 
fie  man^s  efforts  when  he  girds  himself 
lor  conflict  with  the  ocean.  The  sea  can- 
not be  tamed  by  shams.  When  it  passes 
from  dalliance  to  anger,  man's  works 
ean  little  withstand  its  frantic  convul- 
aons.  if  they  are  not  wholly  trae  to  mu- 
oeie,  well-considered,  and  faithfUly 
oombined  plans.  Among  the  many  tn- 
vmphs  of  civil  engineering,  none  have 
been  wrought  out  from  such  a  oompli- 
oation  of  difficulties  as  those  in  which 
the  ocean's  direct  action  had  to  be  first 
temporarily  and  then  permanently  with- 
stood. Even  the  rock  v  headlands  alone 
which  the  sea  maintains  its  perpetud 
dance  of  waves,  are  thus  slowly  eaten 
ftway.  Ifanpr  of  our  boldest  coasts  are 
yearly  receding  at  the  rate  of  two  feet 
or  over.  Thus  the  islands  in  Boston 
harbor  are  slowly  capitulating  to  their  un- 
tiring beleaguerer,  and  are  now  but  frag- 
ments of  western  slopes,  whose  corre- 
sponding lull-tops  and  eastern  slopes  are 
impalpably  diffused  over  the  floor  of  the 
great  deep.  When  this  power,  which 
thus  wears  away  the  rock-ribbed  hiUs, 
is  let  loose  to  wreak  its  strength  on  hu- 
man structures,  there  is  need  enough  of 
invoking  the  highest  professional  skill, 
and  even  this  will  not  always  command 
success.  In  some  of  our  light-house 
localities,  the  unbroken  force  of  ocean 


waves  must  be  resisted ;  in  others,  the 
less  powerful  waves  of  bays  and  har- 
bors only  take  effect ;  while  in  others, 
the  sites  are  entirely  withdrawn  from 
watery  inroads.  Hence  the  different  con- 
structions demand  <}uite  different  de- 
crees of  skill ;  but,  m  all,  the  faithful 
builder,  with  a  true,  essential,  carefd 
study,  ought  in  every  instance  to  insure 
that  the  costly  teachings  of  past  expe- 
rience are  made  duly  and  appropriately 
effective. 

The  definite  selection  of  alight-boose 
site  is  a  complex  problem,  involving  a 
close  and  judicious  consideration  of  the 
bearing  of  each  supposable  location  on 
the  utility  of  the  light  to  navigation ;  on 
the  facilities  for,  and  cost  of,  its  appro- 
priate oonstructitm ;  on  the  prubable  ex- 
pense and  precariousness  of  maintain- 
ing the  tower  and  site  permanenUy ;  on 
the  fiMulities  for  light  attendance,  aitdon 
whatever  else  may  affect  the  utility, 
economy,  convenience,  and  permanency 
ofthe  structure  to  be  r^ftred.  By  a  study 
of  all  these  elements  in  combiiiatioa 
for  each  avmlable  site,  the  point  offipring 
the  marimum  advantage  may  be  se- 
lected. The  importance  of  choosing 
this  exact  point  of  location  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated,  and,  though  mathemat^ 
cal  certainty  in  its  determinatiim  can- 
not usually  be  attained,  a  close  approxi- 
mation ought  actually  to  be  realised. 

Each  light  is  intended  to  serve  on« 
or  more  specific  purposes  in  aiding  nari- 
l^tion  within  its  range.  These  objects 
indicate,  with  more  or  less  precision, 
the  required  radius  of  iUamination ;  and 
from  this  radius,  the  necessary  height 
of  the  tower  is  deduced  by  consid- 
ering the  earth's  curvature,  the  usual 
hei^tof  observers  on  ves8<*ls,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  site  above  the  several 
tide  levels.    For  sea-lights,  the  earth's 
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•arratore  and  the  elevation  of  the  site 
chiefly  fix  the  height  of  the  tower.  For 
hiffbor-lights,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
•picuoumeM  of  the  tower  is  desirahle, 
and  height  enough  is  needed  to  prevent 
edtpse  by  intervening  ohjecbs  in  the 
•ectton  of  required  illumination.  The 
lite  and  height  being  fixed,  the  atyle  of 
construction  will  reMilt  from  a  study  of 
theeconomy,convemence.  durability  and 
fitness  of  the  various  possible  projects. 
The  material  will  oflen  be  indicated  by 
examining  the  resources  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  sometimes  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  foundation.  •  The  choice  of 
materials  and  the  mode  of  combinatioa 
wUl  frequently  resolve  themselves  into  a 
question  of  minimum  cost  in  the  long 
run. 

In  all  exposed  situations,  it  is  highly 
important  duly  to  appreciate  the  great- 
est probable  force  of  wave-action — a 
force  which  at  Skerryvore  was  found, 
by  actual  measurement,  to  reach,  in  one 
instance,  6000  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  exposed  surface.  Waves  and  their 
aetioB  are  indefinitely  modified  in  differ- 
tni  localities  by  the  form' and  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom,  even  far  out  to  sea ; 
byUie  trend  and  configuration  of  the 
coast ;  by  the  extent  of  their  rake  or  un- 
broken run;  by  the  force  of  tidal  and 
ooeoo  currents,  by  the  precise  shape  or 
m«»deling  of  the  site  itself;  by  the  rela- 
tive directioQ  of  the  coast  frontage,  and 
the  strongest  winds,  and,  not  least  in 
importance,  by  whatever  pier,  tower, 
or  other  structure,  we  may,  at  any  time, 
construct.  All  these  circumstances 
riioald  enter  the  study  of  stability,  from 
which  the  exact  forms,  masses,  dimen- 
sions, and  combinations  of  towers  and 
tiieir  adjuncts,  must  be  mainly  derived. 

Not  only  must  sea-actions  around  the 
base  be  considered,  but  the  utmost  force 
of  high  winds  or  hurricanes,  pressing  the 
whole  height  and  tending  to  induce  over- 
Cam  or  destructive  vibrations,  should,  in 
each  case,  be  duly  introduced  into  the  ^ 
analysis  of  a  stable  mechanical  equi-  * 
Mbrinm.  It  is  important,  too,  to  look 
ahead  to  probable  changes  and  attritions 
of  the  Bite,  OS  also  to  the  disintegra- 
tion, decay,  or  defection  of  the  vanous 
component  materials,  and,  as  a  ^neral 
rule,  to  insure  a  surplus  of  stability,  in 
all  contingencies  which  can  reasonably 
be  anticipated.  In  constructing  keep- 
ers' houses,  when  the  towers  are  not 
by  coropuL^ioQ  their  homes,  durability, 
conrenience,  and  adaptedness  are  par- 


ticularly incumbent;  proper  acoommodft- 
tions  for  storing  oil  and  other  supplies 
must  be  provided,  and  such  out-build^ 
ings  as  will  enable  the  keeper  advatf- 
tageously  to  till  the  {mblic  grounds 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  when;  aft 
now,  the  use  of  house  and  grounds  form 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  actual  induce^ 
ment  and  remuneration  of  keepers.  Fo^ 
convenience  of  attending  the  light  in  all 
weather,  the  keepers'  houses  and  the 
towers  ought,  when  practicable,  to  com- 
municate directly,  or,  at  least,  under 
cover.  Boom  enough  for  good  accom- 
modations, and  not  enough  to  favor  the 
boarding-house  business,  should  be  pro- 
vided and  finished  neatly,  substantially, 
and  conveniently.  In  fact,  there  is  for 
each  light-house  construction  a  certaiti 
combination  of  nautical,  engineering, 
architectural,  practical,  and  special  con- 
ditions and  considerations,  from  the 
aggregate  study  of  which  a  complete, 
coherent  plan  will  naturally  arise,  an- 
swering ahke  to  professional  and  com- 
mon-sense requisites.  This  plan  is  the 
only  one  which  comports  with  true  poli- 
cy and  economy ;  for  when  this  is  duly 
executed,  repairs,  alterations,  renova- 
tions, and  rebuildings  are  indefinitely 
foreclosed. 

We  turn  from  these  general  remarks 
on  light-house  construction,  to  a  syn- 
optic review  of  some  among  the  many 
remarkable  structures  of  their  chiss, 
whether  historically  known  to  us,  or 
now  in  progress  of  erection. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  built  by 
Chares,  B.  C.  UOO,  has  been  considered, 
on  very  slight  ground:^,  to  have  perform- 
ed the  function  of  a  light-house.  It  was 
partly  shaken  down  by  ^  earthquake, 
about  eighty  years  after,  and  so  late  as 
672,  AiD.,  the  Saracens  sold  the  brass 
composing  it  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of 
Edessa,  for  a  sum  considered  equiva- 
lent to  $180,000.  In  front  of  Alexan- 
der's monumeutal  city,  an  island  called 
Pharos  became  the  site  of  the  first 
unquestionable  light-house  on  record. 
The  vogue  notices  of  ancient  writers 
give  but  little  positive  information  con- 
cerning it,  and  no  surviving  remains 
tell  the  storjr  of  this  much  vaunted 
wonder.  Pliny  states  as  its  cost, 
$1,950,000,  and  Strabo  says  it  was 
built  of  many  stories  of  white  stone. 
Joseph  us  asserts  that  it  could  be  seen 
thirty-four  miles,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  a  height  of  550  feet  But  these 
and  other  more  extravagant  statements 
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^e  entitled  to  onlr  a  qualified  credence. 
It  ifl  most  likely,  though  quite  uncertuio, 
Ibat  a  common  wood-tire  on  tiie  summit 
irae  the  method  of  lighting  it. 

Passing  by  the  various  light-towers, 
0(  whioh  we  hare  only  real  hints,  we 
4)ome  to  the  Corduan  tower,  on  a  reef 
at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  In  archi- 
ieotural  magnificence,  this  is  superior 
to  any  structure  of  the  kind  ever  erect- 
fid.  It  was  commenced  in  1584,  finished 
in  1610,  under  Heury  IV.,  and  minutely 
4esoribed  in  Belidor's  ArchiUdurt  Hy- 
4^aMliqu€.  About  fifty  years  after,  it 
was  partly  rebuilt,  and  some  additiooa 
made  under  Louis  XIY.  Its  total  cost 
id  construction  was  about  $500,000. 
Its  height  is  197  feet,  rising  in  a  series 
of  stones,  with  gradually  diminishing 
diameters,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical 
portion  to  receire  the  lantern.  An  &u- 
dosing  circular  wall,  134  feet  in  diame- 
ter, receives  the  shock  of  the  waves, 
fod  the  keepers'  rooms  are  in  case- 
vaates,  backed  against  this  ring  wall. 
The  tower  contains  a  chapel  and  other 
apartments,  and  the  successive  stories 
iu*e  enriched  b^  exterior  galleries,  with 
pilaster  and  fnezes. 

The  Genoa  tower  is  architecturally 
quite  remarkable.  It  consists  of  two 
aquare  piismatie  portions,  the  lower 
being  nine  metres  square  and  tbirtv- 
Ifaree  and  one-fifth  metres  high,  and  the 
ypper  seven  metres  square  and  twentv- 
»ine  and  four-fifths  metres  high.  The 
fight  is  225  feet  above  tbe  base.  The 
lower  story  walls  are  two  metres  thick, 
and  the  upper  story  one  metre.  There 
j|re  seven  arched  fioors  below  the  laor 
tern  deck. 

The  first  ^dysjtooe  light-house,  <m 
%  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  nine  and 
one-half  miles  o&  £am-Head,  in  the 
English  ChanneL  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Winstanly  in  1696,  and  lighted  in 
1698.  It  was  of  timber,  and  by  reason 
of  the  unanticipated  height  of  spray,  it 
kad  to  be  carried  much  above  the  con- 
templated elevation.  In  1703,  the  build- 
er and  all  his  assistants,  while  en^^ed 
in  making  some  repairs,  perished  m  the 
wreck  of  the  tower,  caused  by  a  severe 
Morm.  John  Rudyard  began  the  second 
tower  in  1706,  and  in  uw  it  was  car- 
pod  to  its  full  height  of  ninety-two  feet, 
and  lighted.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
casing,  loaded  for  near  half  its  height 
with  stone,  and  fastened  down  by  strung 
dovetailed  iron  ties,  leaded  into  the  rook. 
This  tower  served  its  purpose  till  burned 


in  1755.  Betwemi  1756  and  1750,  SaM». 

ion  constructed  the  present  stone  tower, 
aizty-eight  feet  high,  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  feet  at 
the  top,  nnder  the  cornice.  The  stones 
are  joined  by  complex  joggles  and  dovo- 
tails,  and  the  lower  twelve  feet  is  a  solid 
mass  of  masmiry.  The  face  gives,  ia 
vertical  section,  a  graceful  carve,  whose 
concavity  diminiabes  from  the  base 
upwards.  Its  foundation  is  a  sloping 
rock,  rising  on  one  side  to  high -water 
level;  and  where  there  are  no  break- 
ers, the  whc^e  is  hare  at  low  water. 
Purin^  storms,  the  surf  on  Eddysiono 
rocks  is  toemendous ;  but  so  weU  did 
Smeaton  do  his  work,  that,  save  a  ra- 
nowai  €)i  the  upper  straotare  in  1830, 
because  of  its  having  become  mtt<^ 
•liaken,  his  edifioe  has  w^ateod  all 
assaults. 

The  Inch  Cape  or  Bell  ^ook  nef.  la 
the  open  ocean,  soosie  twelve  miles  froaa 
land,  directly  jin  the  fair  way  to  th0 
Friths  of  ForUi  and  Tay>  and  at  spring 
tides  covered  witli  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
£aet  of  water,  had  led  to  much  loss  of 

n»erty  and  life,  despite  the  bett^ 
long  maintained  on  it  by  the  ab- 
bots of  Aberbrothwick,  whioh,  as  it 
w^  pitched  and  tossed  by  the  rolUng 
seai  rang  out  its  warning  note  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  ue  fury  of  the 
waves.  The  York,  a  seveaty-foor  goo 
ship,  was  there  lost  with  all  on  bowd* 
Captain  Bxodie,  B.  N^  twice  reared,  at 
private  cost,  a  spar  buoy  on  tfiis  ledge; 
out  both  were  quickly  swept  away.  Ths 
existing  masoury  structure,  autltoriped 
in  1806,  was  aoisbed  in  18J1,  by  go^ 
isrt  Stevenson,  under  the  Commissionem 
of  the  Northern  Lights.  The  foandft- 
tion  is  sixteen  feet  below  the  bighiSflt 
tides,  and  some  two  or  three  ^t  above 
low-watsr.  The  tower  is  of  dovetailed 
joggled  stones,  one  hundred  feet  high* 
foity-two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  fifteen  feet  at  the  top.  The  lower 
thirty  feet  are  solid,  and  the  face  is 
curved  like  the  Eddystone.  There  are  siic 
apartments,  including  the  light-room* 
The  same  machinerv  which  revolves 
the  light,  is  arranged  to  toll  two  large 
fog-belU.  The  cost  was  $374,118. 
'I'he  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
extreme,  especially  before  completing 
the  temporary  pyramid  and  elevated 
barrack  on  the  ruck.  Two  seasons  were 
required  to  build  the  lower  ^ye  and  a- 
half  feet ;  aud  so  short  were  the  iutervala 
when  the  rock  was  bare,  that  progress 
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mw  not  only  difteolt  bat  dangerowi.  At 
one  time  the  engineer  and  thirty-one 
personii  narrowly  eaoaped  drowning,  be- 
oauM  the  attendioff  vemel  bn>ke  adrift 
daring  a  rising  ti£i.  Mr.  Steveneon^s 
•ocoe«t(ful  conduct  of  this  operation,  as 
exhibited  in  his  narrative,  firmly  estab* 
Kslied  his  reputation  as  aa  engineer  of 
true  genius. 

The  Skmrryyore  rooks,  twelve  miles 
from  land,  in  that  arm  of  the  Atlantio 
between  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  had, 
probably,  for  fifty  years,  wrecked  nearly 
one  vessel  per  annum,  and  so  had  won 
a  fearfully  bad  name.  Th(»ugh  the  mck 
which  now  bears  the  light  is  above  high 
water,  the  sea  is  so  rough  there,  and  so 
inoesaantly  agitated,  that  it  was  difficult 
even  to  effect  a  landing.  The  re<»f  of 
sunken  rocks  extends  about  eiffht  miles  \ 
but  the  bare  nuoleal  rook  of  compact 

Sneiss  was  worn  as  smooth  as  glass 
y  the  incessant  sea-action.  In  ld36« 
operations  were  commenced,  by  erect* 
itig  a  wooden  pyramid  and  barrack  on 
the  rook ;  bat  a  November  storm  swept 
them  ofL  A  second  barrack,  forty  feet 
above  the  rock,  accommodated  the  en* 
ciaeer  and  thirty  men  during  tiie  build- 
bg,  now  however,  without  several  frights 
and  many  misgivines.  It  stood  till 
ti^en  down,  several  years  after  the 
iightinjgf .  The  Skerry  vore  tower  is  1 38} 
net  high,  furty-two  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  baM,  sixteen  feet  at  top,  and  its 
iaoe  has  a  hyperbolic  vertical  section. 
Its  mass  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
Bell  Rock  tower,  and  near  five  times 
that  of  the  Eddystone.  ft  was  finished 
in  1844,  and  cost  $434,715.  It  was 
4ei4gned  and  constructed  by  Alan 
fitevenson,  and,  with  his  various  otlier 
labors,  has  won  for  him  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  light-house  engineer. 
The  great  benefits  to  humanity  effected 
by  his  life-long  devotion  to  whatever 
^an  improve  the  administration  and 
construction  of  light-houses,  entitle  us 
here  to  offer,  not  only  our  thanks,  bat 
respectfully  to  express  our  hope  that 
his  restoration  from  the  effects  of  his 
lamented  paralysis  may  prove  complete 
and  lusting.  Wo  recognize  in  his  lost 
official  act  (the  establishment  of  chap- 
lains for  the  Northern  lights),  a  touch- 
ing proof  of  that  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  keepers  which  was 
nursed  in  the  sabhme  isolation  of 
Bkerryvore.  Bv  many  tides  are  we 
bound  to  honor  Alan  Stevenson. 
About   seventeen  miles  S.£.  from 


Boston,  tiiree  miles  N.B.  of  Cobasseti 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  shore 
at  the  Glades,  are  situated  the  Outer 
Minot  rocks,  forming  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Cohasset  rooks — a  group 
of  formidable  dangers  to  the  numerous 
vessels  bound  to  or  past  Boston .  With- 
in the  thirty  years,  and  chiefly  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  prior  to  1848,  it  is 
known  that  ten  ships,  fourteen  brigs, 
sixteen  schooners,  and  three  shmps  have 
struck  on  the  Cohasset  rocks,  and  twen- 
ty-seven of  these  were  total  losses. 
Well  may  there,  therefore,  be  completo 
unanimity  in  regarding  this  locality  as 
one  preeminently  needmg  to  be  marked 
by  a  permanent  light.  The  Outer 
Minot  rock  is  forty- elffht  feet  long, 
and  thirtf-siz  feet  broad,  at  mean  low 
water  level,  and  a  peak  of  it  originally 
rose  five  feet  above  timt  plane.  To 
oonstruct  a  masonry  light-house  on 
such  a  rock,  exposed  to  the  unbroken 
sweep  of  the  violent  nortiieast  storms 
of  tiiat  vicini^,  is  a  work  of  eminent 
difficulty  and  great  cost.  In  the  hope 
of  avoiding  this  oonstruction,  an  iron 
light-house  was  begun  in  1847,  and 
finished  in  1849,  at  a  cost  of  about 
t39,500.  As  everybody  knows,  this 
structure  proved  inadequate  to  bear  the 
exposure  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and 
was  swept  away  on  Wednesday  night, 
April  16th,  1851,  during  a  gale  of  re- 
markable severity,  accompanied  with 
extremely  high  tides.  The  two  assist- 
ant keepers  shared  its  fiite.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  light  was  seen ;  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sea  broke  unobstructed  over 
its  site. 

After  this  disastrous  issue  of  an  ex* 
periment,  loo  bold,  yet,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances,  not  justly  reprehensible, 
nothing  remained  but  to  build  a  stone 
tower,  which,  if  possible,  should  be  so* 
cure,  however  costly.  This  work  is  now 
in  progress  of  execution,  having  been 
begun  m  the  summer  of  1855,  by  Lieute- 
nant B.  S.  Aleainder,  whose  previous 
successful  constructions  give  assurance 
of  the  best  attainable  results.  This 
tower  is  to  be  built  of  granite  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  It  will  be  a 
cone,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base ;  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  at  top ; 
ninety  feet  high,  and  the  lower  forty 
feet  will  be  solid.  It  will  conttiin  five 
rooms  for  keepers'  accommodationSi 
storage,  etc.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  forming  tiie  foundation-pit  in 
the  rock,  which  is  to  be  cut  down 
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to  tiro  or  three  lerels,  and  the  whole 
circle  of  thirty  feet  finely  hammered. 
So  great  are  the  difficulties  of  working 
on  tills  rook,  that  the  pit  will  probably 
cost  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  laud  for 
two  montlis  in  succestfion,  and  even  then 
it  is  only  during  the  extreme  low  water 
of  spring  tides  that  work  can  be  con- 
tinned  from  one  to  two  hours.  On  two 
occasions,  work  has  continued  for  four 
hoars  at  a  tide.  During  1855,  about 
130  hours  of  work  were  made,  and  with 
a  small  force  one-fourth  of  the  rook 
was  cut  down.  It  is  probable  that,  with 
an  increased  force,  building  may  begin 
in  1657,  when  three  or  four  years  will 
still  be  necessary  for  completion.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  a«e  greater 
than  at  Bell  Bock,  or  Skerry  vore,  as  the 
foundation  is  to  be  lower,  and  the  sea 
is  rougher.  An  iron  scnffidd,  now  in 
progress,  will  greatly  facilitate  opera- 
tions. Wharves,  shops,  store-rooms, 
etc.,  are  built  on  an  adjacent  island  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  W hen  the  light- 
house is  being  actuiiUy  built,  they  will  be 
in  preparation.  All  hands  work  on  this, 
except  a  boat's  crew  who  stay  by  the 
rock,  when  there  is  a  probability  of  being 
able  to  land.  When  occasion  favors  the 
landing,  the  master  signals  the  workmen 
in  time  for  them  to  reach  the  rock  as 
soon  as  it  would  be  of  service.  This 
lAterf^Btiiig  operation,  we  are  pretty 
confident,  will  succeed,  and,  despite  its 
perils,  we  hope  that  no  disaster  will 
mark  its  progress.  Its  cost  cannot  be 
very  precisely  estimated,  as  so  many 
circum8t4inces  are  likely  to  influence  it ; 
but  we  may  safely  assume  tliat  the  Bell 
Bock  and  SkeiTyvore  precedents  are 
not  likely  to  equal  this  case  in  economy 
of  proceeding.  We  know  that  it  is  in 
good  hands,  and  that  there  will  be 
Beitlier  fuolish  economy  nor  causeless 
expenditure. 

From  stone  towers,  we  pass  to  iron. 
It  is  believed  that  Uie  design  of  an 
iron  light- house  for  Bell  Bock,  by  Capt. 
Brodie,  B.  N.,  was  the  first  formal  pro- 
posal to  build  structures  of  this  class 
with  iron.  In  1800,  Bobert  Stevenson 
prepared  a  design  for  the  same  site, 
composed  of  a  pyramid  of  eight  cast- 
iron  columns,  with  braces  and  ties.  In 
1821,  he  erected  the  Carr  Bock  beacon, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000 — the  lower  portion 
being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  cast- 
iron.  Very  many  iu.stances  might  now 
be  quoted,  in  which  iron,  both  cast  and 


wrouffht,  has  been  used  in  Europe  £x 
light-nouses  and  beacons. 

There  are  virtually  three  distinct  sys- 
tems of  iron  construction  for  towers.  In 
the  first,  Mitoheirs  screw-pile,  having  a 
broad  helicoidal  flange,  like  an  auger- 
pod,  is,  bv  simply  turning,  bored  into  a 
sand,  mud,  or  other  penetrable  bottom, 
so  as  to  form  a  foundation  with  a  broad 
bearing,  on  which  the  weieht  of  a 
columnar  superstructure  may  he  safely 
diffused,  and  to  which  this  is  firmly 
fastened.  In  the  second  system,  the 
columnar  piles  are  sunk  into  the  solid 
rock,  by  drilling,  or  are  set  in  an  artifi- 
cial foundation  bed,  or  through  broad 
iron  discs.  In  the  third  system,  the 
towers  are  composed  of  cast-iron  plates, 
and  are  loaded  widi  masonry  at  the  base 
for  stability.  These  towers  are  only 
fit  for  sites,  either  naturally  or  artin« 
cially,  dry  or  out  of  water.  The  first 
two  classes  are  adapted  to  submei^d 
sites,  and  can  frequently  be  erected 
where  no  other  plan  would  be  deemed 
practicable.  The  clustre  of  piles,  with 
the  requisite  ties  and  braces,  offer  but  a 
slight  resistance  to  the  waves,  compared 
with  that  of  a  solid  structure  of  equal 
base.  The  first  class  is  applicable  to 
sandbanks,  on  which  th«  waves  and  cur- 
rents would  soon  undermine  any  solid 
mass.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Mitchell's  screw-pile  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  place  secure  h'gbts  and  beacons 
where,  without  them,  no  durable  con- 
struction could  at  all  be  established. 
Hence,  the  invention  has  peculiar  value 
as  one  of  tlie  chief  instruments  for  su- 

{)erseding  light-vessels  by  permanent 
ight-houses.  Mr.  Alexander  Mitdiell* 
its  inventor  and  patentee,  prepared  with 
it  a  foundation  for  the  MapUn  sands 
light,  near  tlie  Thames  entrance;  and« 
in  1841,  Mr.  Walker,  the  admiralty  en- 
gineer, brought  to  a  successful  condu- 
sion  the  superstructure  placed  thereon, 
according  to  his  own  plans.  In  1839- 
'40,  Mr.  Mitchell  built  the  Fleetwood 
light,  twenty-eight  feet  above  ordinary 
tides,  on  a  site  subject  to  tides  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  at  a  cost  of  only  £3,500.  In 
1844,  the  Mitchells  erected  a  light- 
house in  Carrickfergus  bay,  in  water 
never  less  than  ten  feet ;  and,  in  184% 
a  beacon  on  Kish  bank,  in  water 
never  less  than  fifteen  feet  Mr.  Mit- 
chell stated,  before  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  1845,  tliat  he  was  ready 
to  undertake  the  replacement  of  the 
two    light- ships  between   Dover   and 
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Harwiok,  '  by  pennanent  ■  8orew-pile 
lights,  at  an  average  rate  of  £10,000 
each.  We  need  not  dwell  further  upon 
European  pile-lights  and  beacons,  as 
they  involve  no'  special  principles  not 
equally  illustrated  in  our  own  like  oon- 
struotions. 

The  application  of.  iron  piles  to 
fight-house  construction,  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  chiefly  made  under 
officers  of  the  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, who  have  given  a  greater  de- 
velopment to  the  system  tibian  it  has 
elsewhere  received.  To.  them  are  due 
numerous  improvements  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  frame  work,  appropriate 
arrangements  of  the  elevated  keep- 
ers' houses,  the  disc-pile  foundation 
for  coral  or  encrusted  bottoms,  and  im- 
proved plans  for  the  foundation  story. 
They  have  successfully  built  on  a  va- 
riety of  novel  sub-manne  foundations ; 
and  we  owe  to  them  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 
of  construction  are,  in  every  sense, 
American.  A  law  of  1847,  by  assign- 
ing six  difficult  light-house  constructions 
to  the  Topographical  Bureau,  gave 
the  stimulus  which  has  led  to  this  im- 
portant result 

The  first  notable  operation  of  this 
kind  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Black 
Bock  beacon,  some  four  and  a  half 
miie4i  southwest  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
by  Capt  W.  H.  Swift,  Top.  Engs. 
Three  successive  stone  beacons,  cost- 
ing $21,000  in  the  aggregate,  had,  in 
twelve  years,  been  overthrown  by  the 
■ea  at  this  point.  Capt.  Swift,  at  a 
cost  of  t4,600,  prepared  a  durable  foun- 
dation, and  erected  a  pile  beacon, 
thirty -four  feet  high  above  low  water, 
and  three  feet  higher  ^an  its  predeces- 
sor. As  the  detritus  of  the  stone-bea- 
con wrecks  was  spread  over  the  site,  an 
artificial  foundation  was  made  by  ex- 
cavating and  bedding  six  twelve-ton 
stones,  properly  placed,  and  thence 
concreted  into  one  solid  platform.  Five 
wronght-iron  periphery  piles,  and  one 
centre  one,  from  five  and  a  quarter  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  were  sunk 
some  distance  through  holes  drilled  in 
the  bed-stones,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  to 
the  platform  and  the  mass  underneath. 
These  rise  in  a  conic  frustum,  and  are 
solidly  joined  together,  and  duly  cap- 
ped at  the  top.  Several  beacons,  hav- 
ing similar  superstructures,  have  since 
been  erected  on  rocks,  and  on  screw- 
pile  foundations ;  besides  a  number  in 


.which  the  centre  pile,  oonspicuonsly 
iiurmounted,.  is  made  the. main  fabric, 
which  the  surrounding  or  sloping  shafts 
simply  serve  to  brace.  There  is,  in  footi 
^reat  latitude  for  variations  in  combin- 
ing iron  beacons  for  different  sites. 

The  Minot's  ledge  iron  light-house, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was 
based,  on  a  solid  rock,  by  drilling  holes 
about  ^ve  feet  deep,  in  which  the 
wrought  iron  foundation  piles,  eieht 
inches  in  diameter  were  directly  lis- 
tened by  wedging.  There  were  one 
centre  and  eight  periphery  shafts  placed 
on  an  octagon  of  twenty-five  feet  diame- 
ter, and  the  top  diameter,  at  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  from  the  base,  was  fourteen 
feet.  The  whole  height,  to  the  top  of 
the  lantern,  was  about  seventy  feet.  A 
complex  system  of  diagonal  bracing  con- 
nected the  shafts,  to  give  stiffness  to  the 
structure.  The  failure  of  this  edifice 
was  apparentiy  due  primarily  to  the  vio- 
lent breaking  of  the  waves  on  the  rock, 
rising  boldly  against  their  progress — a 
violence  which,  in  severe  storms,  much 
exceeded  the  anticipated  vehemence, 
and  which  caused  a  destructive  tossing 
upward.  Secondarily,  the  formation 
oi  sheet-ice,  by  the  freezing  of  spray 
on  the  numerous  ties  and  braces,  ex- 
posed to  wave-action,  a  much  greater 
surface  than  was  calculated — a  fact 
which  the  contorted  state  of  these  rods 
strikingly  exhibited.  This  led  to  great 
vibrations  and  loosening  of  joints,  by 
which  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  waf 
radically  impaired.  The  great  height 
to  which  the  wave-crests  rose,  espe- 
cially in  the  fatal  storm,  probably  sub- 
jected the  inclosed  rooms  to  their  effec- 
tive action,  and  this  having  so  long  a 
leverage  was  a  highly  destructive  force. 
Other  minor  causes  conspired,  but  the 
final  overturn  seems  due  mainly  to  these, 
and  to  the  remarkable  seventy  of  tha 
final  storm.  The  rock-fastening  held 
perfectly,  and  the  piles  were  broken 
from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  rocks, 
leaving  stumps  all  bent  from  the  storm. 
It  should  be  an  extreme  case,  in  which, 
after  this  experience,  such  a  structure  is 
ventured  where  spray  can  freeze  in 
masses  on  the  ties,  or  where,  in  the 
severest  storms,  the  upshooting  waves 
can  strike  the  inclosed  portion.  The 
lessons  from  disasters  such  as  those  at 
Minot's  ledge,  Bishpp^s  rock,  the 
Skerryvore  barrack,  and  the  Bo-Phog 
rook  beacons,  ought  to  be  kept  fresh  in 
professional  memory,  not  absolutely  to 
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probibit  ando^ns  stractnres,  or  to  in- 
spire  unreasoning  timidity,  but  to  indi- 
eate  their  special  liabilities,  and  as 
landmarks  of  that  boundary  hne  which 
cannot  safely  be  crossed. 

The  Brandy  wine  shoal  light-faoase, 
in  Delaware  bay,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  structure  supported  on 
screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  forty-six 
feet  above  sea  water,  and  a  convenient 
keeper's  honse  is  arranged  just  below 
the  lantern.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, is  its  exposure  to  the  drift  of  the 
Delaware  ice,  which  made  it  necessary, 
or  at  least  prudent,  to  establish  an  ice- 
breaker for  its  protection.  This  is  a 
hexagonal  pier,  seventy-five  by  forty- 
five  feet,  composed  of  thirty  screw-piles, 
twenty -three  feet  long,  and  ^ve  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  connected  br 
horizontal  or  spider-web  braces,  at  their 
heads  and  near  low  water,  by  which  a 
shook  on  one  pile  is  diffused  to  all. 
The  violence  of  the  ice-concussions  has 
required  a  strengthening  of  the  ice- 
breaker bracing,  but  otherwise  this  oon- 
itruction  has  been  very  successful.  It 
was  began  in  1848,  and  lighted  in  1850. 
The  cost  was  t53,!)17  for  the  light- 
house, and  (11,485,  for  theioe-breaJcer. 
Its  design  and  execution  were  due  to 
Ift^jor  Hartman  Bache,  Topograpical 
Engineer,  who  is  a  thorough  master  of 
this  class  of  operations. 

The  structure  designed  by  the  Light 
Honse  Board,  for  the  Seven-Feet 
Knoll,  at  the  month  of  the  Patapsoo 
river,  is  a  very  good  combination  for  a 
nte  but  moderatelv  exposed.  Eight 
cight-and-a-half  incn  screw  piles,  twen- 
ty-three feet  long,  are  bored  twelve 
feet  in  the  ground  at  the  angles  and 
middle  points  of  the  rides  of  a  square 
of  thirtv-two  feet  whose  centre  is 
marked  by  a  similar  pile.  The  design 
assumes  seven  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  and  thirteen  feet  at  high  tide. 
Cast-iron  tubes  (we  would  prefer 
wrought  shafts)  rise  from  the  founda- 
tion-piles to  twelve  feet  above  high 
water,  being  duly  braced  and  tied. 
From  this  level,  the  square  pyramid, 
forming  the  keeper's  house  and  watch- 
room,  rises  in  tnree  stories  to  the  lan- 
tern— ^the  tubes  convemog  to  a  twelve- 
feet  square  at  top.  The  total  hei^t 
above  low  water  is  about  sixtv-five 
feet  Some  peculiarities  of  foundation 
required  this  plan  to  be  modified  in 
construction,  and  the  height  is  in  fact 
rednoed,  so  that  the  focal  plane  is  only 


forty-three  feet  aboT0  sea  level.  Wt 
need  not  further  specify  oonstmetions 
of  this  chasacter,  though  they  are  grow- 
ing numerous  along  our  shores,  esp«- 
oieJly  where  running  ice  is  not  to  be 
feared. 

A  remarkable  iron-pile  light-hoosa 
was  begun  for  the  Carysfort  reef, 
Florida,  in  1848,  and  finished  in  1852. 
This  is  founded  on  a  coral  bank  near 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  four  and 
a-half  feet  below  low  water,  and  its 
focal  plane  is  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  above  the  rock.  An  elevated 
keeper's  house  forms  part  of  the  de» 
sign.  The  whole  was  so  made,  framed, 
and  tied  together  in  Philadelphia,  as 
completely  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of 
fitting  on  the  spot  Its  entire  cost  was 
9105,069.  A  careftd  examination  in 
1854,  proved  that  the  work  had  re- 
mained withoQt  alteration  appredabla 
by  test  instmments.  The  Caryrfort 
femidation,  was  so  peculiar  as  to  lead 
to  a  novel  construction.  A  hard  ex- 
terior coral  omst  covers  a  softer  mass 
of  calcareous  sand,  so  that  screw-piles 
which  would  pierce  the  crust  would  have 
an  insufficient  bearing  underneath  it 
This  led  to  the  use  of  large  iron  fool^ 
plates,  to  diffuse  the  pressure  over  a 
urge  surface  of  crust  (one  hundred 
and  thirteen  souare  feet  in  all),  and  tha 
piles,  passing  through  centre  eyes  in  the 
plates,  were  driven  about  ten  feet  into 
the  foundation,  till  brought  up  by  tiie 
lodging  of  under  shoulders  on  the  bed- 

Slates.  Nine  piles,  eight  inches  in 
iameter,  mark  the  centre  and  angles 
of  an  octagon,  and  a  carefully  studied 
system  of  cross-ties  and  braces  gives 
ngidity  to  the  segregate  column.  The 
erection  of  this  pre^minentiy  useful 
light-house  was  begun  by  Capt  Stans- 
buiy,  and  completed  by  Major  Liunard, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  ably 
assisted  throughout  by  Um  late  Mr.  1 
W.  P.  Lewis. 

The  Land  Key-light  is  oonsfmcted 
on  a  plan  aualoffons  to  the  Carysfort 
though  it  is  founded  in  deeper  water  ana 
on  screw-piles.  Its  focal  plane  is  121  feet 
above  the  foundation,  and  110  above  the 
sea  level.  It  was  completed  in  1853,  at 
a  cost  of  $101,520,  by  Lieutenant  Meade, 
Topographical  Engmeer,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  every  expectation  for 
stability  and  usefulness.  The  same  offi- 
cer has  erected  an  iron  screw-pile  light- 
hou^  on  the  flats  near  the  N.  W. 
channel,   at  Key  Wast   harbor;   also 
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Ml  hnportant  imn  pile  beMwa  on  R»* 
beoca  shoiilA.  He  in  now  engaged  in 
bnildiiig  a  first  class  light  •hoase  on 
C<»ffin*s  Patches,  Florida  reef,  about 
fifty  miles  east  of  Key  West  This 
stands  in  about  ei^hi  feet  water,  and 
the  focal  plane  will  be  140  feet  above 
the  water,  giving  a  range  of  over 
twenty  statate  miles.  The  fonndation- 
ptles  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
resting  centrally  on  cast-iron  discs  eight 
feet  in  diamoter,  and  penetrating  the 
took  to  a  depth  of  ten  reet.  They  are 
phused  at  the  angles  and  centre  of  an 
•ctagon  fifty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  braced  by  horiioutiil,  radial,  and  pe» 
riphery  ties  of  five-iuoh  round  iron. 
The  pyramidal  frame  rises  from  tliis 
foundation  in  six  sections^  and  con- 
Terges  from  fifty-six  to  fifteen  feet  dia- 
meter— all  the  shafts,  except  those  of  the 
lower  section,  being  of  hollow  cast- 
iron.  The  keeper's  hoase,  in  the  se- 
cond section,  is  thirty  feet  square,  of 
boiler-iron,  lined  with  wood,  givma  ample 
accommodations  and  stowage.  The  as- 
cefit  to  the  lantern  is  by  a  circular  stair* 
way,  in  a  cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  lined 
with  wood.  The  entire  cost  of  this  noble 
structare,  including  iUumiiiating  appa- 
ratus, is  estimated  at  ( 1 18,405,  and  when 
oomnlete  it  will  probably  be  quite  un- 
equalod  in  stability,  range,  and  durabili* 
ty  among  towers  uf  this  character.  It 
is  a  grateful  spectacle  to  observe  how 
tapidly  the  Florida  reefs  are  being  ex- 
orcised of  their  long-endured  terrors'by 
'these  benevolent  towers,  and  by  the 
signal  beacon  piles  and  diarts  of  the 
coast  survey.  We  need  no  longer 
feel  a  sense  of  national  shame  in  com- 
paring our  Florida  lights  with  those  on 
the  British  West  India  islands  just  op- 
potdte. 

Light-bouses  built  on  dry  founda- 
tions, and  composed  of  cast-iron  plates» 
are  reputed  to  have  been  first  sug- 
gested by  Capt  Samuel  Brown,  R.  N., 
and  they  have  been  successfully  do- 
ssed and  executed  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Gordon,  at  Gibbs  Hill,  Bermudas* 
tor  £7fiS9 ;  Point  do  Galle,  Ceylon,  for 
£;i.300;  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  fi>r 
£11,608;  Grand  Turk  for  £3,500;  Bar- 
badoes  for  £5,400;  and  Cape  Pine  for 
£6,800.  The  Morant  Point  tower  was 
first  completely  erected  in  London,  then 
tftken  down,  shipped  to  Jamaica,  and 
permanently  erected  in  1842.  Its  total 
Vdgfat  is  about  108  feet,  and  it  is  filled 
lb»  or  loaded  with  oonoreta,  fortwenty* 


ftya  feet  above  tiie  base,  leaving  only  » 
stairway.  The  Gibbs  iliU  light  is  115 
feet  high  from  the  base,  and  133  total 
height ;  the  lower  twenty-two  foei 
being  loaded  with  concrete.  Its  baso 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
tlte  top  is  twelve  and  a-holf.  All  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  iron  towers  are  simi- 
lar in  construction  and  physiognomy^ 
being  circular,  composed  of  moderate 
sixed  phites  joined  by  broad  flanges  all 
around,  witli  numerous  small  windows* 
concrete-filled  bases,  leaving  a  well 
stairway  and  the  care-kccper's  rooms 
and  store-rooms  between  the  concrete 
base  and  the  lantern,  an  orcamental  cor- 
nice, and  numerous  dotails  derived  from 
the  use  of  cast-iron  as  the  main  ma- 
terial. He  claims  for  these  structures 
great  economy— especially  for  out-of- 
3ie-way  li»calities — ^faeility  of  erection, 
slight  expense  of  repairs  and  keeping, 
perfect  security  against  ligiitning  in 
tropical  climates,  solidity  during  earth- 
quakes, and  easy  adaptation  to  various 
siteSb  Despite  Mr.  Gordon's  confidence 
in  their  stability  during  hurricanes,  we 
are  not  without  distrust  of  puch  combi- 
nations as  tlM  Point  de  Galle  and  Bar> 
badoes  towers.  We  doubt  if  they  would 
pass  the  ordeal  of  a  close  discu^ssion  of 
their  stobilit;^  aocordinff  to  the  princi- 
ples so  admirably  demied  by  Leonor 
Fresnel,  in  his  paper  on  the  stability 
of  the  Belle-Ue  tower,  especially  when 
wind-constants,  derived  from  West  In- 
dia hurricanes,  are  dul^  introduced 
in  the  formula.  There  is,  doubtless* 
much  to  commend  these  towers  for  va* 
riotts  localities,  though  where  granite 
facings  can  bo  erected  without  dispro- 
portionate expense,  they  are,  beyond 
question,  far  8Hperii>r  in  durability  and 
security.  We  regret  the  lack  of  fuller 
information  concerning  tlio  results  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  efforts  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  British  colonial  lights,  and  to 
erect  these  towers  on  many  unoccupied 
points  of  danger. 

In  general,  the  use  of  iron  for  light- 
house constructions  is  a  problem  of 
much  interest,  and  one  deeply  iovulv* 
ing  the  security  of  commerce.  WhiU 
we  prefer  masonry,  when  the  site  per- 
mits its  economical  application,  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  iron  as  in  many  cases 
indispensable  for  ony  construction  what- 
ever, and  in  many  others  as  offering  a 
greatly  superior  economy,  even  though 
Sie  resulting  fabrics  should  prove  as 
wasting  in  durability  as  the  worst  feait 
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and  .indioatioiis  betoken;  We  etok 
hardly  question  that  some  effective  pro- 
tection of  iron  against  sea  water  oor- 
rosion  and  pluinbagoizinff  will  soon  be 
fonnd.'  In  this  event," if  iron  structures 
are  only  combined  according  to  proper 
mechanical  principles,  and  with  parts 
of  adequate  dimensions,  there  would 
seem  to  be  abundant  guarantees  of  per- 
manence. Active  progress  may  still 
be  long  expected  in  thid  field,  and  the 
existing  structures,  regarded  as  experi- 
ments, were  most  judiciously  undertaken 
as  the  sure  means  of  improvement.' 
The  old  preference  of  engineers  for 
securing  stability  in  constructions  ex- 
posed to  sea- actions  by  weight  or  iner- 
tia, rather  than  by  tensile  strength,  or 
by  anchoring  to  the  foundation  stratum, 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  well  founded, 
and  hence,  we  anticipate  no  sweeping 
overturn  of  present  practice,  by  any 
probable  improvements  in  iron  combi- 
nations. As  one  means  of  reaching  a 
truer  measure  of  the  reliableness  of 
iron  marine  constructions,  further  good 
experiments  are  needed  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  in  sea  water, 
for  the  different  kinds  of  iron  io  differ- 
ent exposures.  A  rude  appniximatiou 
from  the  old  spindles,  etc.,  along  our 
coasts,  fixes  a  rate  not  exceeding  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  or  four-inch 
spindles  last  twenty  years.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mallet,  reported  to  the  British 
Association,  are  excellent,  so  fur  as  tliey 
go ;  but  we  need  a  no  loss  careful  study 
of  our  own  irons,  subjected  to  a  range 
of  exposures  from  Maine  to  Texas.  We 
need  to  know  precisely  how  much  pro- 
tection zincing  affords,  how  effective  a 
thick  coating  of  oxide  may  be  in  saving 
the  inner  mass,  and  what  advantege 
there  would  be  in  various  sheathings, 
coatings,  paints,  eto.  We  must  no 
longer  dwell  on  light-house  engineering, 
though  many  important  topics  are  left 
quite  untouched. 

The  ai*t  of  light-house  illumination 
presents  two  distinct  fundamental  prob- 
lems ;  each  of  which  possesses  an  im- 
mense economic  importance,  and  em- 
bodies special  principles  and  researches 
not  without  general  interest.  The  first 
problem  is  chemical  and  mechanical, 
and  concerns  the  determination  of  the 
most  effective  and  economical  sources 
of  a  steady,  powerful  light,  from 
a  limited  flame;  and  the  best  me- 
chanism for  mainteining  that  flame, 
unimpaired,  through  the  night     The 


seoond  problem  is  purely  optical, 
aiid. demands,  for  its  solution,  tiie  best 
arrangements  for  gathering  up  the  diver- 
gent rays,  and  throwing  them  exblusive- 
Jy  on  the  area  of  waters  which  requires 
illumination.  The  first  point  is,  how 
best  to  generate  an  appropriate  light; 
the  second,  bow  best  to  render  the  gene* 
rated  light  wholly  effective. 

We  cannot  easily  appreciate  how 
completely  modem  is  the  study  of  the 
economical  production  of  a  strong 
light  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
ancient  light-towers  were  only  elevated 
fire-places,  or  hearths  on  which  wood  or 
coal  fires  were  kindled  in  chaujfferM. 
The  Isle  of  May  light,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  had  shown  only  a  coal  fir* 
during  the  181  years  prior  to  1816 ;  and 
even  the  Eddystone  tower,  for  forty 
years  after  Smeaton's  labors  were 
crowned  with  success,  down  to  IdOOt 
exhibited  only  a  beggarly  display  of 
tallow  candles.  The  Corduan  light  was, 
for  a  time,  only  an  oak  wood  fire,  then 
a  coal  fire ;  and  it  was  not  till  1781)  that 
Lenoir  introduced  lamps ;  and  in  1764, 
the  Argaud  lamps  and  mirrors.  Through 
all  ages  some  means  of  artificial  ligliting 
have  been  used ;  and  the  history  of  the 
lamp  bears  us  back  to  the  oldest  records 
and  monuments.  Egypt,  Greece,  a«d 
Rome  have  left  innumerable  lamp  models, 
exhibiting  countless  graces  of  design. 
Passeri  had  in  his  museum  322  antique 
lamps,  and  Portici  published  a  volume 
of  ninety-three  copper- plates,  represent- 
ing lamps  from  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum ;  yet  so  little  was  the  true  theory 
of  combustion  understood,  even  prac- 
tically, that  it  was  reserved  for  Argand« 
of  Geneva,  to  invent  the  only  correctij 
composed  lamp  with  large  flame,  in 
1784.  While  Wedgewood  could  do  no 
bettor  than  to  copy  antique  lamp-de- 
signs, in  all  artistic  features,  ancient 
magnificence  and  luxury  could  only 
command  a  powerful  artificial  light  by 
sheer  multitude  of  burners. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  bum* 
ing  solids  and  liquids ;  but  in  fact  only 
gases  or  gaseous  vapors  are  really 
burned.  The  solid  must  first  be  melted 
and  vaporized,  and  the  liquid  must  by 
beat  be  converted  to  vapor,  or  combusti- 
ble gases,  before  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
effect  that  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  which  all  ordinary  com* 
bustion,  with  or  without  flame,  consists. 
Continuous  combustion,  therefore,  only 
takea  place  at  the  surfaces  of  contaol 
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between  the  oombastible  gas  and  the : 
Burroundine  air.  •  If  this  surface  be  too ' 
limited/  rektiTe  to  the  generation  of' 
gaseous  rapors,  or  if,  for  lack  of  an  air- ' 
current,  the  burned  gas  is  not  rapidly, 
removed,  the  nnburned  gaseoas  vapors 
most  pass  off  as  sttoke.  Hence,  only 
small,  solid  wicks  can  be  ased.  Argand 
met  this  difficulty  bpr  makmg  the  wick 
hollow,  and  by  providing  for  an  interior 
air^current,  as  well  as  an  exterior  one. 
By  this  means,  not  onlpr  is  a  large  de- 
veiopment  of  combustion  surface  ob- 
tained, but,  by  means  of  Argand's  fflass 
chimney,  the  air  currents  are  made  to 
flow  rapidly  and  uniformly,  giving 
steadiness,  as  well  as  amplitude  of  flame. 
The  increased  heat  of  burning,  by  reason 
of  the  enlarged  flame,  also  adds  essen- 
tially to  the  intensity  of  the,  light. 
Flame  being  really  transparent,  the 
iight  produced  on  the  inner  suface  is 
mostly  given  oat  and  utilized. 

As  it  is  indispensable  for  liffht-hooses 
that  the  luminous  flame  should  be  quite 
limited  in  volume,  in  order  that  a  proper 
direction  may  be  given  to  the  generated 
light,  the  Argand  arrangement  was  an 
absolute  prerequisite  to  any  intense 
illumination  for  this  purpose,  whether 
from  sperm,  colza,  or  olive  oil,  or  from 
'any  other  known  lighting,  solid  or  fluid. 
Argand;  at  once,  produced  his  lamp 
nearly  in  perfection ;  and  the  chief,  al- 
most the  only,  subsequent  augmenta- 
tion of  its  power  was  due  to  the  memo- 
rable research  in  which  Arago  and* 
Angustin  Fresnel,  acting  as  associates, 
produced  the  burner  with  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  concentric  hollow  wicks, 
with  an  air- current  passing  up  through 
each  of  the  open,  ring-like  tubes  or 
spaces  between  the  concentric  wick  or 
oil  tubes.  Thus,  any  number  of  con- 
centric wicks  might  burn  together,  until 
the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  flame 
should  indicate  a  limit  The  effect  of 
this  invention  has  been  to  gather  the 
previous  cluster  of  separate  lamps  into 
a  single  central  lamp,  of  decidedly 
greater  power ;  and  which  may  be  made 
to  meet  fully  all  proper  demands  of  the 
highest  existing  towers.  In  such  a 
case,  the  limit  of  range  prescribed  by 
the  earth's  sphericity  can  be  effectively 
reached  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  a  burner  with  four  or  five 
concentnc  wicks,  producing  a  flame 
from  four  to  four  and  a* half  inches 
high,  and  four  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter — ^the  wicks  being  one-fourth 


of  an  inch  high,  and  consuming  about 
six-sevenths  of  a  gallon  of  oil  hourly. 

The  mechanic^  part  of  this  light- 
generating  problem  has  reference 
chiefly  to .  maintaining  a  continuous 
flow  or  supply,  of  the  oil  or  other 
fluid  at  a  constant  level,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve unaltered  the  conditions  of  com- 
bustion, and  thus  prevent  unsteadiness 
of  flame.  The  well-known  Caroel  or 
mechanical  lamp  is  a  oommon  type  of 
this  arrangement.  An  expenditure  of 
ingenuity  nas  been  .bestowed  upon  this 
problem,  which  can  best  bo  appreciated 
by  inspecting  the  great  number  of 
patent  specifications  for  this  object  in 
the  French  Descriotion  des  Machines, 
Innumerable  specincations  for  burners, 
oil-cisterns;  oil-pumps,  oil-pump  valves, 
lamp-regulators,  oil-supply  alarms,  etc., 
— these  ^ye  evidence  to  the  difficulties 
and  importance  of  the  problem.  The 
main  result  is,  that  there  are  now  in  use 
for  light-houses,  the  clock-work  move- 
mentlamp';  the  lamp  of  Henry  Lepante ; 
the  Wagner  lamp ;  the  hydraulic  lamp, 
and  the  pneumatic  lamp.  We  must 
not  enter  the  maze  of  specifications; 
for  scarcely  has  the  watch  itself  outrun 
the  lamp  in  varieties  of  movement, 
model,  and  mechanism.  The  lamps 
used  on  board  light- vessels  are,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  simple  Argand  bum* 
ers,  properly  mounted,  and  supplied  for 
bearing  the  instability  of  a  floating  ma.«s, 
and  furnished  with  reflectors.  The 
same  principles  govern  the  shaping, 
formation,  support,  and  adjustment  of 
lamp-chimneys  for  light-houses,  as  in 
the  common  Argand  lamps ;  though 
the  enlarged  wicks  require  them  to  as- 
sume proportionate  dimensions,  and 
make  a  free  air-draft  or  ventilation  of 
increased  importance.  The  mechanical 
arrangements  are  usually  so  adjusted  aa 
to  cause  a  flow,  over  the  wicks,  of  abont 
five  times  the  amount  of  oil  burned, 
which  serves  to  prevent  charring  of  the 
wicks,  and  obviates  the  need  of  fre- 
quent trimming  and  raising.  The  sur- 
plus is  caught  in  a  dripper,  strained, 
and  again  used. 

Practically,  the  chief  materials  used 
for  light-house  illumination,  are  sperm 
oil  and  colza,  or  rapeseed  oil.  The 
firmer  is  still  used  in  this  country ;  the 
latter,  which  is  derived  from  a  species 
of  wild  cabbage,  is  used  entirely  in 
France,  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  is, 
indeed,  altogether  the  main  reliance  of 
the  European  lights.      Olive   oil  has 
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b0Mi  pretty  c>ztMiM?i«l^  employed,  bat 
is  nearly  gi>nB  oat  of  ase.  Coba  oil 
gives  the  in  tensest  light ;  produces  less 
charring  of  the  wick ;  is  less  affected  by 
oold ;  breaks  fewer  chimneys,  and  is.  in 
most  places,  very  much  chei4[>er  than 
sperm  oil.  Indeed,  so  decided  is  the 
superiority  of  colza  over  all  other  ma- 
terials for  light'house  illami  nation,  that 
very  few  lights  in  Europe  are  now 
burning  anything  elne.  Lard  oil,  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  olive  oil,  various  patent 
oils,  both  nnimal  and  vegetable,  besides 
sundry  organic  compounds,  evolved  by 
modem  chemi:>try.  have  been  experi- 
mented on  for  this  particular  purpose, 
with  results  adverAe  to  their  relative 
availability,  reliability,  and  economy. 
Carbureted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  from 
Qoal,  rosin,  or  oil,  has  been  on  trial  in 
varioas  light-houses  here  and  elsewhere ; 
but  it  is  found  to  be  quite  too  precari- 
ous, and  the  apparatus  for  its  produc- 
tion and  thorough  purification  is  cost!}', 
and  too  complex  tf)  be  worked  by  a 
common  keeper.  The  same  objections 
apply  with  increased  force  to  the  three 
intensest  known  sources  of  light.  The 
electric  light  firom  the  brush  between 
two  charcoal  points  in  a  powerful  cir- 
cuit, is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  bat- 
tery derangements,  and  of  the  wasting, 
breaking,  or  maladjustment  of  the  char- 
coal pomts.  The  Drummond  light 
from  a  ball  of  lime,  made  incandescent 
in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  flame,  is 
peculiarly  difficult  to  maintain,  because 
the  incandescent  ball  is  constantly 
prone  to  fly  to  pieces  under  the  exces- 
sive heat.  '  In  Gurney*s  Bude  light, 
oil  b  burned  in  au  oxygen  jet,  instead 
of  the  atmospheric  ^lixture ;  hence  an 
oxygen  generating  laboratory,  with  all 
its  essential  resources  and  skill,  is 
required ;  and  this,  in  the  hands  of  a 
common  keeper,  cannot  at  all  be  relied 
on.  Besides  other  economical  and  me- 
chanical objections  to  this  trio  of  in- 
tense lights,  they  would  be  too  small  to 
ffive  the  required  vertical  and  horizontal 
diveigence  without  bringing  the  para- 
bolic i-eflectors  or  dioptic  lenses  too 
near  for  their  safety.  The  sum  of  the 
▼hole  matter  is,  therefore,  that  as  light- 
houses are  all  isolated,  and  kept  by  men 
of  moderate  skill,  and  as  they  yet  re- 
quire the  utmost  certainty  of  lighting, 
eolza  oil  and  sperm  oil  are  the  only 
illuminating  substances  which  can  now 
be  safely  and  economically  used  for  this 
pupow.    Nothing  is  at  present  appa- 


rent which  is  likely  to  change  this  faotv 
though,  of  course,  none  can  foretell 
what  inventions  or  discoveries  are  im- 
pending in  this  inventive  and  inquiring 
age. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  ^reat  benefits  attainable,  by  estab- 
linhiiig  in  our  own  country  the  ooljtt 
culture,  for  the  production  of  colza  or 
rape-seed  oil.  It  is  clear  that  sperm 
oil  cannot  much  longer  maintain  its 
place  in  our  light-houses ;  but  we  must 
soon  resort,  us  £n^Iand  already  has,  to* 
the  use  of  colza  oil.  The  wbfde  fishe« 
ry  is  growing  precarious,  and  the  abso- 
lute supply  of  sperm  oil  is  sensibly 
diminishing.  Meanwhile  machinery  is 
devouring  it  at  an  increasing  rate,  and 
the  price  is  rapidly  advancing.  In 
1341-2,  the  light-house  sperm  oil  cost 
$0  55  per  gallon  ;  in  1847-8,  do.  $1  07 ; 
in  185U-1,  do.  $1 17 ;  in  1854,  do.  $1  39 
to  $1  58  :  and  at  the  close  of  1855,  the 
cost  of  oil,  delivered  at  the  lights,  was 
$2  25.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impera- 
tive that  colza  oil  should  be  introduced 
into  our  service  as  soon  as  an  adequate 
supply  can  be  procured.  To  become 
dependent  on  importations  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  a  very  unpalatable  contingency ; 
but  unless  tne  colza  culture  is  devel- 
oped in  our  country,  such  importation 
must  soon  be  begun.  There  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  this  culture  might 
be  made  very  profitable,  if  judiciously 
and  vigorously  undertaken.  Through- 
out France,  Bel^um,  Holland,  and  G«r« 
many,  it  occupies  an  important  agri* 
cultural  rank,  and  is  in  some  parts  the 
staple  production.  In  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  this  country,  colza  is 
cultivated  for  fertilizing  and  grazing^ 
purposes,  the  oil  from  the  seed  hmug 
mostly  neglected.  The  German  popu- 
lation in  Texas  raise  the  colza,  and  ex- 
press enough  oil  from  its  seeds  to  meet 
their  domestic  wants.     In  Mexico,  its 

g reduction  is  carried  so  for,  that  the 
^hting  of  streets  and  houses,  in  many 
villages  and  cities,  is  eflccted  by  domes- 
tic colza  oil.  It  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  proven,  that  coLia  oil  can  be 
readily  produced  in  our  country  for 
domestic  as  well  as  public  purposes, 
and  that  a  large  family  consumption 
could  be  relied  on  st  remunerating 
rates.  Even  at  present  European  rates 
for  this  oil,  the  colza  culture  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  as  profitable  as  tliat  of 
our  chief  agricultural  staples.  But  for 
light-house  uses,  a  mash  higher  rats 
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woold  now  be  Jastified,  and  the  expenses 
ef  importation  would  by  no  means  in- 
terfere with  the  economy  of  introdac- 
ing  it,  at  least  in  our  lens-lights.  As 
soon  as  the  growth  and  manufacture 
should  become  systematically  establish- 
ed|  an  enormons  consumption  for  house- 
lighting  might  be  anticipated.  Shall 
we  not,  then,  make  haste  to  introduce  so 
important  a  branch  of  production  ;  one 
Bo  needful  for  our  li^ht-houses,  in  case 
of  not  improbable  failures  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  so  essential,  should  we  be 
inrolved  in  a  commercial  war  ?  Would 
it  not,  eyen,  be  quite  as  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  offer  bounties  for  its  initiation 
aa  it  was  thus  to  favor  hemp  and  the 
fisheries  ? 

We  must  now  Tenr  concisely  present 
the  main  features  of  the  optical  portion 
of  the  problem  of  light-house  illumina- 
tion. If,  then,  we  conceive  a  simple, 
naked  light,  burning  on  the  summit  of 
a  tower  on  an  ocean  headland,  the  rays 
would  issue  in  all  directions  from  the 
flame  as  a  centre,  though  .only  those 
portions  of  them  which  proceed  in  di- 
rections where  they  might  reach  a 
navigator's  eye  could  be  of  any  service. 
Not  only  would  all  the  rays  in  the  he- 
misphere— whose  centre  is  the  light,  and 
which  lies  above  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  lieht — be  without  useful 
effect,  but  all  the  rays  which  proceed 
landwards,  and  which  strike  the  ground, 
would  be  thrown  away.  In  ordinary 
cases,  not  one-eighth  of  the  light  gene- 
rated would  be  so  emitted  as,  without 
artificial  durection,  to  be  of  any  use. 
Calling  the  range  of  alight  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  the  earth's  curvature, 
atmospheric  refraction,  and  its  own  ele- 
vation, would  generally  permit  it  to  be 
seen,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  wanted 
is,  so  to  direct  all  the  light  generated  as 
that  it  shall  entirely  fall  on,  or  pass  Just 
over,  the  water  within  a  sector  traced 
around  tho  light,  with  the  range  as  a 
radius,  and  limited  by  the  extreme  radii 
passing  over  navigable  areas.  The 
question,  then,  is  how  to  direct  aU  the 
generated  light  within  these  limits  of 
useful  effect,  and  especially  along  the 
extreme  water  horizon  limit. 

There  are  two  modes  of  changing  the 
direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  leading  to 
the  two  species  or  systems  of  li^ht-house 
apparatus,  called  tho  catoptric,  or  re- 
flecting system,  and  the  dioptric,  or 
xefraotm^.  As  the  usual  dioptric  ap- 
paratus has  parts  which  use  internal 
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reflection,  the  whole  is  also  called  a 
oata>dioptric  apparatus — the  two  terms 
being  cui*rently  applied  to  the  same 
arrangement.  BoUi  reflection  and  re- 
fraction, in  this  connection,  take  place 
only  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  solid, 
homogeneous  masses,  shaped  for  their 
special  ends.  The  line  perpendicular 
to  a  surface  at  any  point  is  called  the 
normal  at  that  point. 

The  law  governing  reflection  at  sur- 
faces is,  that  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays  always  make  equal  angles  with 
the  normal,  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
By  means  of  this  geometrical  law,  all 
the  rays  from  any  radiant  point  could 
be  rejected  in  obedience  to  any  givem 
condition,  if  we  were  only  able  to  make* 
with  accuracy,  mirrors  oi  any  geometri- 
cal form,  and  free  from  absorption.  In 
fact,  only  spherical  and  paraboloidal 
mirrors  are  used.  A, mirror  presenting 
the  hoUow  surface  of  a  spherical  seg- 
ment, is  the  one  most  easily  made ;  but 
this  is  only  an  approximate  instrument 
for  throwing  out  tne  rays  received  from 
a  light  placed  in  front  of  it,  over  the 
water  spread  out  before  it.  The  focal 
radii  and  the  diameters  at  each  point  of 
a  paraboloid,  make  equal  angles  with 
the  normal  at  that  pomt :  also,  all  the 
diameters  of  a  paraboloid  are  parallel  to 
each  other.  Hence,  the  paraboloid  (this 
surface  is  shaped  like  a  shallow  wash- 
bowl) is  characteriased  by  the  property 
that  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  ita 
focus  will  be  reflected  at  its  concav# 
surface  in  a  beam  of  parallel  rays.  If 
a  light-house  lamp  be  placed  at  the  foevMi 
of  a  paraboloid  mirror  whose  axis  is  k&« 
xisontal,  the  reflected  light  will  consti- 
tute an  approximate  beam  of  panUel 
rays,  in  the  precise  direction  for  tus  best 
effect  at  the  limit  of  visibility.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  reflected  rays  make  only 
a  limited  portion  of  the  whole  radiation. 
But,  what  is  worse  still,  if  the  light  and 
mirror  are  stationary,  the  luminous  beam 
having  theoretically  no  divergence,  and 
practically  not  over  15^,  it  would  require 
twenty-four  lamps  set  in  a  circle  to 
illuminate  the  entire  horizon  by  para- 
boloidal reflection.  Besides  this,  aU  ia»« 
tallic  reflections  cause  a  great  absolute 
loss  of  light*  hy  absorption ;  even  silver, 
with  the  best  polish  Lord  Bosse  is  able 
to  give  it,  absorbing  from  7  to  10  per 
cent.  His  great  six-feet  reflector  gives 
not  much  clearer  illumination  ihm  the 
fifteen-inch  Cambridge  ec^uatorial  re- 
fractor possesses.     ThuSi  parabdoid 
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RiiiTors  are  very  far  from  bein^  a  cor- 
rect theoretical  solation  of  this  prob- 
lem ;  and  the  practical  departures  from 
theory,  in  so  far  as  they  correct  the 
abstract  faults,  annul  the  abstract  merits 
of  the  arrangement.  Both  in  theory 
and  practice,  every  simple  metallic  re- 
flector is  radically  faulty ;  for  it  must 
waste  much  of  the  reflected  light,  and 
must  leave  tlie  front  radiation  wholly  un- 
corrected. Except  for  this  loss  of  light 
and  front  radiation,  a  series  of  lamps 
on  faces  of  a  revolving  frame,  each  lamp 
with  its  paraboloid  mirror  attached, 
would  make  up  a  satisfactory  revolving 
light ;  but  no  satisfactory  fixed  light  is 
thus  possible. 

As  might  be  supposed,  it  was  not  till 
the  Argand  lamp  nad  given  an  intense 
concentrated  light  that  spherical  or  pa- 
raboloidal  mirrors  were  to  any  extent 
used  in  light-houses.  Some  rude  trials  of 
plane  mirrors,  and  paraboloids  built 
of  plane  glass  facets,  preceded  Borda's 
arrangement  of  Argand  burners  with 
paraboloid  reflectors  on  a  revolving 
frame,  first  set  up  in  the  Corduan 
tower,  in  1784 ;  but,  practically,  the 
great  merit  of  this  combination  belongs 
either  to  Teuldre  or  to  Borda,  who,  aided 
by  Lenoir's  skill,  really  initiated  the 
existing  catoptric  system.  Probably  no 
essential  advance  from  Borda's  arrange- 
ment will  ever  be  made  by  using  me- 
tallic reflection  only.  None  has  thus 
far  been  realized ;  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  all  metallic  catoptric  ar- 
rangements must  leave  much  of  the 
light  unutilized.  Borda's  plan,  though 
still  much  in  use,  only  survives  by  vir- 
tue of  organic  inertia,  and  it  is  now 
rapidly  giving  place  to  one  vastly  su- 
perior. 

A  strict  geometric  law  also  governs 
the  refraction  of  light  at  the  sarfaces 
of  transparent  bodies.  The  sines  of 
the  two  angles  made  by  the  incident  and 
refracted  portions  of  a  ray  with  the 
normal  at  the  point  of  incidence,  bear 
a  constant  ratio  to  each  other^  for  each 
substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Each  refracting  medium, 
placed  in  vacuo,  is  characterised  by  its 
own  special  value  of  this  mtio,  called 
.its  index  of  refraction,  which  may  once 
ifor  all  be  experimentally  determined  for 
,«ach  substance.  Knowing  the  indices 
.of  refraction  for  the  various  media  of  a 
given  combination,  as  a  telescope,  a 
imicroscope,  or  a  light-house  refracting 
jrystem,  the  entire  course  of  any  ray 


therein  can  be  accurately  traced.  Given* 
then,  glass  of  a  known  index  of  refrac- 
tion, how  can  all  the  rays  of  a  central 
light-house  lamp  be  strictly  utilized  by 
its  use,  and  what  shapes  and  positions 
must  be  given  it  ? 

To  Augustin  Fresnel  the  world  owes 
endurinj?  gratitude,  for  his  elegant  and 
almost  niultless  solution  of  this  practi- 
cal problem.  Prior  to  his  research* 
lenses  had  been  tried  for  giving  direction 
to  light-house  illumination;  but  these 
trials  were  very  faulty,  either  optically 
or  mechanically.  In  England  and  Ire- 
land, simple  spherical  lenses  were  placed 
before  lights  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but 
their  great  thickness,  and  the  bad 
quality  of  the  glass,  made  them,  on  the 
whole,  injurious  to  their  effect.  Buffon, 
who  was  much  engaged  in  forming 
buminff-glasses  by  which  the  sun's 
parallel  rays  are  focalized,  proposed  to 
cut  away  the  central  mass  of  glass,  and 
to  reduce  the  lens  to  a  series  of  rings 
placed  around  the  central  lens  in  echelon 
order.  As  his  idea  was  to  make  all  these 
in  a  single  connected  piece  of  glass,  its 
supreme  mechanical  difficulty  made  it 
virtually  impracticable.  Condorcet  was 
the  first  to  indicate  the  plan  of  a  sepa- 
rate formation  of  the  rings,  with  which 
large  annular  lensos  might  then  be  built 
up.  Brewster,  when  treating  of  bum- 
in^-fflasses,  iu  1811,  presented  a  clear 
exhibit  of  the  composition  and  action  of 
annular  lenses,  and  advocated  their  use 
in  the  inverse  problem  of  parallelizing 
the  rays  diverging  from  a  light-house 
lamp  flame  as  a  focus.  As  he  did  not 
fully  embody  his  ideas  in  practical 
forms,  and  as  he,  apparently  inspired 
with  less  than  his  accustomed  ardor, 
failed  to  procure  responsive  action  by 
the  inert  light-house  commissioners,  no 
fruit  resulted  from  his  advanced  con- 
ceptions. Brewster,  of  all  men  living, 
can  best  afford  to  spare  a  single  opti(ml 
laurel,  but  even  this  he  is  not  bound 
wholly  to  forego.  In  1819,  Arugo  of- 
fered to  undertake  for  the  light-house 
commission  a  systematic  series  of  re- 
searches, with  the  express  object  of  im- 
proving light-house  illumination,  and 
for  this  he  applied  to  have  Mathieu  and 
Fresnel  assigned  as  co-laborers.  It  was 
through  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
that  Fresnel,  being  duly  detailed  as  an 
officer  of  Ponis  et  Chaussees^  was  led  to 
that  brilliant  train  of  researches  and  in- 
ventions so  admirably  detailed  in  his 
Memoir,  read  before  the  Academy  July 
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29,  182%  in  which,  not  knowing  of 
Brewster's  conceptions,  he  takes  up  the 
whole  problem  de  novo.  He  was  already 
recogniced  as  the  profoundest  optical 
philosopher  of  his  age,  and  as  a  perfect 
master  of  the  most  difficnlt  analytical 
implements.  Among  the  many  illus- 
trious opticians  since  Newton  and  Huy- 
gens,  we  think  not  one  has  possessed  so 
excellent  a  blending  of  all  the  qualities 
and  powers  needed  for  fruitful  and  com- 
plete research  as  Augustin  Fresnel. 
As  with  Snellius  and  Mains,  his  brilli- 
ant career  of  research  was  prematurely 
closed,  yet  each  of  this  illustrious  trio 
made  fundamental  discoveries  which 
only  Young  has  equaled  since  Newton 
and  Huygens,  To  them  we  may  apply 
Newton's  saying  when  Coates  died: 
**  Had  these  men  lived,  we  should  hare 
known  something."  Huy gens  originated 
the  watch,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light;  Fresnel  approached  his  merit, 
by  inventing  his  light-house  apparatus, 
and  by  discovering  the  formulflB  of  in- 
terference, double  refraction,  and  polar- 
ization. Before  the  trained  powers  of 
such  a  man,  the  difficulties  of  light- 
house optics  vanished  forever.  Not  con- 
tent with  vaguely  indicating  desirable 
combinations,  he  determined,  with  pre- 
cision, their  exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
modifications.  He  left  but  few  improve- 
ments to  be  made,  and  even  these  he 
had  indicated  the  mode  of  effecting.  It 
is  not  amiss,  therefore,  to  call  the  diop- 
tric or  catadioptric  light-house  appara- 
tus, now  in  general  use,  the  Fresnel 
lens — a  name  than  which  no  worthier 
or  more  enduring  monument  could  be 
erected.  We  will  now  indicate  briefly 
the  prevailing  forms  of  these  lenses. 

The  light  is  produced  by  a  single 
central  lamp- flame,  proceeding  from 
concentric  wicks,  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  Ave,  the  focus  being  the 
central  point  of  flame.  Around  this  are 
arranged,  for  a  fixed  light  of  the  first 
order,  horizontal  hoops  or  rings  of  glass, 
BO  shaped  and  placed  as  to  throw  out  in 
a  horizontal  direction  all  the  light  re- 
ceived on  them.  Thus  while  the  hori- 
sontal  divergence  is  duly  preserved,  the 
vertical  divergence  is  counteracted,  and 
nearly  all  the  ra^^s  are  brought  into  a 
flat,  star-like  horizontalism  (as  when  a 
chestnut  burr  is  pressed  flat),  and  the 
illumination  is  equally  diffused  over  all 
points  in  the  horizon.  The  number  of 
these  rings  varies  with  the  order  of  the 
light,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  thickness  of 


glass  to  be  penetrated  is  so  small  that 
absorption  produces  only  a  slight  loss. 
The  middle  ring,  at  the  level  of  the 
flame,  is  plane-convex  in  eross-sectiout 
with  the  convexity  outwards,  and  is  of 
considerable  breadth  above  and  below 
the  focal  level.  The  rings  just  above 
and  below  this  have  a  four-sided,  ap- 
proximately-trapezoidal section,  and 
with  the  precise  curvature  on  the  ex- 
terior for  parallelizing  and  horizontaliz* 
ing  the  emerging  rays.  The  several 
rings,  above  and  below,  are  similarly 
determined.  All  these  rings  are  limited 
by  horizontal  top  and  bottom  surfaoeSf 
and  their  interior  surfaces  together 
make  up  a  vertical  cylinder:  thus  all 
the  curvatures  are  thrown  into  the  outer 
surfaces.  The  horizontal  glass  sur- 
faces in  contact  are  cemented,  and  the 
segments  of  the  rings  are  sustained  by 
metal  ribs  placed  radially,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  main  supporting-frame. 
This  cylindrical  refractor  receives  the 
rays  for  about  SO**  above  and  30*  be- 
low the  horizontal  plane,  through  the 
focus.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome- 
like arrangement  of  prismatic  zones,  so 
adjusted  as  to  receive  and  horizon talize 
the  rays  between  about  30^  and  80'' 
above  the  horizontal.  These  zones  give  a 
spherical  triangle  in  cross-section.  The 
light  enters  at  the  under  side,  passes  to 
the  superior  face,  where  it  is  intervally 
reflected,  and,  after  a  second  refraction 
at  the  outer  surface,  it  emerges  duly 
horizontalized.  It  is  fortunate  tliat 
interval  reflection  is  attended  with  far 
less  loss  of  light  than  in  metallic  reflec- 
tion, provided  it  take  place  as  in  these 
zones,  within  the  angle  called  the  angle 
of  total  reflection.  The  cylinder  of  the 
main  cylindrical  refractor  is  extended 
downward  by  several  2X>nes  of  spherical 
triangular  cross-section,  operating  like 
the  upper  zones,  and  receiving  the  light 
from  dO''  to  52"^  below  the  horizontal. 
Thus  all  the  rays,  except  an  upper  con« 
of  10**  angle,  and  a  lower  one  of  38** 
angle,  are  received  on  glass  rings,  and 
thrown  out  horizontally  and  uniformly 
in  each  azimuth.  The  upper  opening 
is  needed  for  the  chimney,  and  tM 
lower  for  the  lamp  and  lamp-attend- 
ance— very  little  light  being  thrown 
down  in  that  space  any  way,  because 
it  is  eclipsed  by  the  lamp  and  wick. 
Such,  in  general  terms,  is  a  fixed  cata- 
dioptric lens — the  cylindrical  refractor 
simply  bending  the  rays  horizontally, 
while  the  upper  and  lower  zones  combuMi 
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two  refraotions  with  one  intenral  refleo- 
tion.  A  cylinder  of  glass  rings  is  un- 
derpinned with  glass  rings,  and  is 
orowned  with  a  dome  of  glass  rings* 
and  all  are  upheld  by  vertical  or  slighdy 
oblique  metal  ribs,  horiiontally  con- 
aected.  Sometimes  there  are  thirty- 
six  or  forty  of  these  rings  in  one  ap- 
paratus. Any  focal  light  in  this  mag- 
nificent glass  cage — six  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  and  nine  or  teif  feet  high — 
must  shine,  exclusirely,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  outside  wanderers  who  skirt  the 
horizon,  and  cannot  waste  its  splendors 
on  aeronauts  and  hovering  angels. 
Star-gazing  is  under  prohibition,  and 
each  ray  must  acknowledge  king  uti- 
lity. 

There  are  several  important  varia- 
tions from  this  fixed-light  combination, 
besides  the  modifications  for  different 
orders  of  fixed-lights.  For  a  revolving 
lens-light,  a  regular  polygon  is  assumed 
as  a  basis,  on  which  to  erect  faces  of 
glass  refractors  and  prisms,  operating 
as  in  the  fixed-light,  except,  that  all  the 
light,  incident  on  each  face,  issues  as  a 
aingle  parallel  beam,  or  nearly  so.  A 
central  circular  lens,  at  the  level  of  the 
&CUS,  is  placed  in  each  fi»e,  and  is  so 
surrounded  by  ring-lenses  as  with  them 
completely  to  fill  the  lectan^e  of  the 
face.  This  rectangle  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  segment  of  curved  prisms,  and 
is  extended  downward,  by  several  like 
internally  reflecting  prisms.  AU  these 
parts  ai«  determined  by  the  condition, 
that  the  transmitted  rays  shall  emerge 
parallelized  horisontally  as  well  as  ver- 
tically. If  the  primary  plan  were  an 
octagon,  eight  such  beams  would  be 
produced  simultaneoasly.  To  the 
vhole  arrai^ment,  a  ek>ck-work  gives 
a  regular  rotation  anMuid  a  vertical 
axis,  thus  bringing  the  beams  succes- 
sively to  bear  on  an  eye  ia  the  horizon, 
which  sees  a  regular  series  af  biases  or 
long  flashes  succeeding  ai  slated  inter- 
vals, charactoristio  for  each  light.  A 
considerable  duration  is  essenti^  to  the 
flash,  hence  the  rotation  must  not  be 
very  rapid.  There  is,  however,  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  consideraUe  variety  of 
distinctly  recognizable  appearances  to 
different  revolving  lights,  so  as  to  avoid 
mistaking  one  for  another. 

The  fixed-light,  varied  with  flashes,  is 
produced  by  revolving  a  combination 
of  vertical  prisms  around  a  fixed  lens- 
light,  so  as  to  parallelize  a  portion  of 
t£»  horizontally  direiging  rays,  or  it 


might  be  made  by  inserting  one  fsQC  of 
a  revolving-lens  apparatus  in  the  fixed- 
light  apparatnsv  and  giving  a  revolution 
to  the  whole.  Such  a  light  is  seen 
most  of  the  time,  as  if  a  steadv  fixed 
one ;  but  a  bright  flash,  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  short  eclipse,  occurs 
once  during  each  revolution.  This  in- 
genious device  of  Fresnel  p;ives  one  of 
the  best  characteristic  distmotions  of  a 
U^t.  There  are  many  eases  whera 
the  land-action  of  a  light  causes  tha 
waste  of  about  half  the  rays.  This  is 
in  part  remedied  by  what  are  called 
holophotal  arrangements,  in  inventing 
whicn,  AJan  and  Thomas  Stevenson 
have  been  distinguished.  By  placing 
spherical  reflectors  or  prismatic  combi- 
nations for  effecting  a  hke  result,  by  two 
interval  reflections  behind  the  lampSt 
the  landward  rays  may  be  thrown  back 
throng  the  flame,  whence  they  will 
emerge  as  if  original  light  issumg  sea- 
ward. Innumerable  devices,  modifica- 
tions, adaptations,  and  details  of  light- 
house optical  apparatus  have  been 
made,  to  which  we  cannot  take  space  to 
allude. 

Sufice  it  to  specify  the  sizes  and  char- 
acter of  the  six  orders  of  lens-appara- 
tus. The  first  order  lamp  has  tour  or 
five  wicks,  and  the  lens-apparatus  or 
glass-cage  is  six  feet  in  internal  diame- 
ter, and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  higb. 
This  is  eminently  the  sea-coast  li^t* 
and  it  is  adapted  to  the  greatest  ranges. 
The  second  order  lamp  has  three  con- 
centric wicks,  and  the  apparatus  is  four 
feet  seven  inches  in  inner  diameter. 
The  third  order  lamp  has  two  wicks, 
and  ite  apparatus  is  three  feet  three  and 
one-third  inches  diameter.  The  fourth 
order  has  one  or  two  wicks,  and  one 
foot  seven  and  three-fourth  inches  diame- 
ter ;  the  fifth,  one  wick,  and  one  foot  two 
and  three-fourth  inches  diameter,  and 
tiie  sixth,  one  wick,  and  eleven  and  three- 
fourth  inches  inner  diameter.  These 
li^ts  may  be  either  fixed,  fixed,  varied 
with  flashes,  or  revolving.  These  dis- 
tinctions, with  those  denved  ftrom  times 
of  revolution,  are  chiefly  relied  on,  and 
are  quite  suficient,  except  in  soma 
overcrowded  localities.  Double  lights« 
or  two  lighto,  either  on  the  same  tower 
or  on  two  adjacent  towers,  are  some- 
times used  for  distinction;  but  this 
mode  has  the  fault  of  requiring  two 
lighto  to  do  what  one  may  be  made  to 
accom^sh.  Besides,  at  a  distance  of 
one  mile  for  each  six  feet  of  vertical 
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flseparation,  two  lights  run  together,  and 
if  they  are  on  two  towent,  not  only 
are  they  liable  to  blend  at  the  name 
rate,  but  their  opening  varies  with  their 
bearing.  Range-lights,  consisting  of 
two  lights  oovering  vertioally  to  indi- 
cate a  channel,  or  other  important  right 
line,  are  of  great  value  in  certain  cases. 
Tide-lights,  to  show  the  height  and 
stage  of  tide,  are  much  used  in  Europe, 
but  not  yet  in  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Stevenson  gives  the  name  of 
Apparent  light  to  his  combination,  con- 
sfanicted  at  Stomoway,  by  which  a  lamp 
on  the  shore  fllnminates  a  beacon,  sup- 
porting a  reflecting  apparatus  530  feet 
nom  the  light,  whereby  the  beacon  is 
made  to  show  as  a  light  to  a  distance 
of  over  a  mile  in  a  certain  sector. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  catoptric  and  diacatoptrio 
systems  of  apparatus  are  the  only  two 
generally  available.  Theoretically,  the 
diacatoptrio  system  has  a  very  ^at 
superiority  over  the  parabolic  mirror 
system.  Practically  and  economical!;^, 
this  advantage  is  equally  great,  as  b 
proved  by  a  vast  array  of  comparative 
statistics,  and  by  the  fact  that  every- 
where, where  the  subject  is  understood, 
lenses  are  rapidly  replacing  mirrors,  but 
nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  gain  experienced  from  substi- 
tating  lenses  for  reflectors,  in  some  of 
tiie  smaller  lights  of  our  establishment, 
has  been  fouira  to  be  enormous :  indeed, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  reflectors  and 
providing  oil  and  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
was  actually,  in  these  cases,  about  ten 
times  greater  than  for  the  regular  sup- 
ply of  lenses,  giving  more  effective 
lights.  When  aS  our  lights  are  fitted 
with  lenses,  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed 
will  be  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth 
what  it  would  be  with  equivalent  reflect- 
ors under  the  old  system.  Thus  s  re- 
flector light  of  ten  lamps  consumed  oyer 
400  gallons  yearly,  wlule  a  fourth  order 
lens  only  bnnis  about  fifty  gallons.  The 
importance  of  this  economy  will  be 
better  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  our 
authorized  lights  would,  if  ail  fitted  with 
reflectors,  require  5,110  lamps,  bummg 
forty  gallons  each,  or  204,400  gallons  in 
all,  yearly ;  while  the  actual  estimate  for 
the  year  onl^  calls  for  148,150  gallons, 
ftiving  an  absolute  saving,  by  the  present 
lenses,  of  56,250,  which,  at  $2  25  per 
gallon,  makes  $126,562  as  the  pecuniary 
saving  for  a  year.  Of  course,  as  our 
•apply  of  lenses  is  increased,  this  sum 


will  undergo  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  oil  saving  for  our  494  lighten,  in 
1854,  anticipated  from  a  complete  sub- 
stitution of  lenses  for  reflectors,  was 
estimated  at  130,720  gallons,  or,  at  pre- 
sent prices,  a  value  of  $394,120.  Have 
we  not  good  reason  for  pronouncing 
Fresnel  a  public  benefactor?  When 
the  annual  advantage  to  us  alone,  for  a 
single  scientific  invention,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  hundreds  of  thousands,  we 
may  well  demand  honor  and  recognition 
for  those  more  abstract  and  recondite 
fields  of  investigation  whence  Fresnel 
drew  his  power  to  become  a  benefactor. 
Nor  should  we  here  forget  to  express  our 
admiration  for  that  excellent  mastery 
of  glass  fabrication  and  manipulation, 
and  for  that  tasteful  skill  in  mechanical 
adjuncts,  which  has  centralised  in  Parui 
the  manufacture  of  Ught-house  illumi- 
nating apparatus  and  lamps.  Not  only 
patronage  but  honor  is  justly  awarded 
to  men  like  Soleil,  the  mechanical  and 
operative  assistant  of  Fresnel  in  his 
inventive  career,  as  also  to  such  aa 
Lepante  and  Letoumeau. 

if  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
a  tithe  of  the  interesting  information 
concerning  light-house  administration, 
conBtraction,and  illumination,  which  haa 
been  at  our  command,  our  expectatioa 
is  fully  answered.  The  superabundance 
of  riches  has  been  a  neat  embairass- 
ment,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  subject 
has  made  our  effort  seem  like  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  coerce  the  towering  and  ex- 
panding genius  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
within  nis  box-prison.  A  light-house 
not  only  epitomises  the  arts  of  the  en- 
gineer, mechanic  and  optician,  but  it  is 
an  exponent  of  administrative  organi- 
sation ;  it  is  an  expression  of  honorable 
commercial  enterprise,  it  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  national  migesty,  and,  prouder 
than  all,  it  is  an  untirinff  assertor  of  the 
common  brotherhood  and  united  humani- 
ty of  the  nations  upon  earth.  Its  friendly 
invitations,  and  still  more  friendly  wara- 
in^  as,  in  faithful  steadfastness,  it 
shmes  out  over  the  varying  phases  of 
the  deep,  give  to  it  almost  a  human  and 
vital  interest  The  quiet  star-light 
which  comes  to  us  from  remotest  worlds, 
testifies  to  some  unknown  affinities 
which  bridse  the  very  depths  of  space ; 
so,  when  the  solitary  ocean-rover  seee, 
glimmering  along  the  hi  horizon,  a 
beacon-star  of  man's  kindling,  he  knows 
that  humanity,  and  kindness,  and  real 
philanthropy,  have  there  a  home. 
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The  threatened  war  with  England  has 
passed  awaj,  as  we  predicted  that  it  would 
pass,  and  tbe  relations  of  the  two  coontriefl 
continoe  on  an  amicable  footing,  where  we 
trnst  thej  will  long  remain.  Bat  now  that 
the  controversy  Is  over,  we  wish  to  direct 
attention  to  an  incident,  evolved  in  the 
oourse  of  it,  which  maj  be  instractive  to 
some  of  the  parties  concerned.  We  refer  to 
Ihe  fact  that  the  excitement  throaghoat  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  the  English  side. 
While  the  London  newspapers  were  de- 
olaiming  volably,  and  with  extreme  vehe- 
mence, against  the  blood-thirsty  determin- 
ation of  the  Yankees,  to  provoke  a  war  at 
any  rate,  scarcely  a  man  in  this  whole 
country  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing,  much  less  of  its  desirableness.  A 
great  mtgority  of  us,  on  the  contrary,  were 
very  much  puzzled  to  find  out  what  the 
dreadful  pother  in  the  London  prints  was 
all  about  Not  a  stock  fell  in  consequence  of 
it — not  a  soul  lost  his  breakftist  Until  the 
philippics  of  the  Timea  appeared,  the  sub- 
ject did  not  create  any  more  sensation  than 
some  probable  skirmish  among  the  remoter 
Indians,  or  the  menaces  of  a  Union-saving 
speech.  Even  after  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence had  been  all  published,  and  the 
very  spirited  sparring  between  Mr.  Marcy 
and  Lord  Clarendon  duly  appreciated,  no- 
body felt  alarm  enough  to  get  up  a  reply  to 
the  earnest  memorial  and  remonstrances  of 
the  quaking  British  merchants  and  mana- 
liB^tarers.  All  the  while  in  England  there 
was  a  general  apprehension,  amounting,  in 
some  regions,  to  a  dread  of  immediate  ac- 
tive hostilities. 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference of  feeling?  Partly  the  mistaken 
notions  which  prevail  in  England,  as  to 
the  warlike  proclivities  of  our  people 
— partly,  the  immense  interests  which  are 
staked  there  in  American  custom  and  trade 
—and  partly  the  dependence  of  public 
opialon  upon  one  or  two  leading  organs, 
which,  having  scarcely  any  competitors  in 
circulation,  may  produce  what  impresslou 
they  please.  But  a  more  efllcient,  though 
perhaps  less  obvious  influence  than  either 
pf  these  causes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
eat  nature  of  the  two  goverumeAti.  Eng- 


land is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  aristocracy, 
and  the  control  of  public  affairs  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  men,  who,  conducting  theur 
negotiations  in  comparative  secrecy,  may 
precipitate  a  war  before  the  country  is 
aware,  and  even  against  its  real  wishes. 
But  in  the  United  States,  where  the  policy 
of  the  government  is  more  directly  con- 
trolled by  public  sentiments,  the  people 
know  that  a  war — and  a  war  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  one  with  England  must  be— could 
not  be  undertaken  without  their  ooosent. 
The  people  of  England  were  disturbed, 
therefore,  because  they  could  not  tell  what 
their  rulers  might  do ;  while  the  people  of 
this  oountry  were  "  as  calm  as  a  summer's 
morning,"  because  they  were  assured  that 
so  long  as  they  did  not  themselves  desire 
a  war,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity 
was  not  probable— that  is,  not  probable  as 
coming  from  their  side.  It  was  the  supe- 
rior responsibility  of  government  among 
us  which  gave  us  superior  security. 

Yet,  the  British  public  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  see  this  fact.  Il  has  been  taught  by 
its  travelers  and  journalists  to  believe 
that  our  democracy  is  a  kind  of  wild  and 
reckless  animal,  ever  thirsting  after  some- 
body's  blood— and  it  is  consequently  thrown 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  whenever  it  is 
told  that  we  are  looking  that  way.  We 
hope  that  it  will  derive  from  Its  recent  ex- 
periences a  better  knowledge  of  us,  and 
cease  to  get  so  ludicrously  discomposed  by 
every  idle  rumor  of  trouble  with  America. 
There  was  much  good  sense,  too,  in  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  brief  speech 
on  the  Cramp  ton  affair,  when  he  told  his 
countrymen  that  they  had  better  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  advancing  power  and 
greatness  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
hurt  them,  if  they  do  not  meddle  with  it ; 
and  the  time  may  come,  in  the  complica- 
tions of  European  politics,  when  they  will 
Kjolce  in  that  national  strength  of  ours 
which  they  now  aflfectto  deprecate  and 
suspect. 

— The  death  of  so  eminent  a  literary 
man  as  the  French  historian,  Aogustin 
Thierry,  is  an  event  which  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  remark.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  that  new  movement  of  hist<Mrical  science 
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wh!ch  has  been  imported  to  it  during  the 
present  century,  and  which  has  conferred 
so  mach  lustre  upon  modern  genius.  Just 
previous  to  his  time,  historj,  in  the  true 
sense,  was  but  little  culti?ated  in  France. 
The  fine  old  chroniclers,  from  Gregory  of 
Tours,  to  Gomines,  had  been  forgotten,  or 
were  used  for  party  purposes ;  the  Bene- 
dictines and  the  Duchesnes  had  few  imita- 
tors ;  the  powerful  impulse  given  by  Montes- 
qnien  and  Voltaire  had  expended  itself,  and 
the  popular  writers  bad  come  to  be  such 
j^une  and  shallow  compilers  as  Meseray, 
Bapin,  Yelley,  and  Anqnetil.  Remarkiog 
this  want  of  truth  and  animation  In  his- 
tory, and  the  general  neglect  or  perver- 
sion of  the  sources  of  history,  Thierry  was 
among  the  first  to  indicate  the  deficiency 
and  to  attempt  an  improTemeni  of  the 
state  of  historical  study.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  led  to  his  awakened  interest  in  the 
subject  by  perceiving,  in  the  romances  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in- 
cidents and  characters  introduced  for 
which  he  found  no  authority  among  the 
accepted  writers  on  the  times  involved. 
Were  the  romances  wrong  or  were  the  his- 
torians— he  asked,  and  in  proceeding  to 
determine  the  question  for  himself,  he  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
romances,  the  historians  were  clearly  in 
error.  This  discovery  put  him  upon  a 
course  of  original  research,  in  which  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  actual  facts,  and  duties,  and  relations 
of  the  earlier  times  of  France,  and  the  re- 
salts  of  which  were  his  brilliant  letters  on 
the  JBiUnry  of  Frane^y  which  appeared  in 
the  Courier  Dran^,  about  the  year  1820, 
Tbey  were  written  with  great  beauty,  zeal, 
and  vigor ;  and,  though  they  pushed  certain 
theories,  perhaps,  to  excess,  were  received 
with  remarkable  eclat  and  success.  A  few 
years  later  they  were  followed  by  his  JVbr- 
man  Conquest  of  Englandy  which  exhibited 
even  higher  powers  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, sounder  judgment,  and  a  more 
artistic  finish.  At  a  later  day  he  resumed 
his  Letters,  and,  in  1840,  issued  his  RidU 
deo  Tempo  MorooingUno,  which  crowned 
his  reputation,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  industrious  of  inquirers, 
bat  as  a  writer  of  rare  force  and  elegance. 
What  added  to  the  interest  and  surprise  with 
which  these  later  volumes  were  hailed,  was 
the  fiM^t,  that  the  historian  had  been  smitten 
with  the  double  cahunity  of  partial  blind- 


neas  and  paralysis.  Yet,  the  affliction  did 
not  diminish  his  ardor,  though  it  impaired 
his  activity  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  He 
somewhere  draws  an  affectiag  picture  of 
his  assiduous  toils,  in  the  midtit  of  difficul- 
ties, in  behalf  of  science,  while  he  touch- 
ingly  adds,  that  they  were  their  own  rich 
reward.  As  we  design,  sooner  or  later, 
devoting  more  consideration  to  the  entire 
circle  of  Thierry's  labors,  we  must  dls- 
miaa  the  subject  now  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  our  grateful  sense  of  the  value 
of  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  of 
our  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  distinguished 
and  useful  a  man.  Meanwhile,  let  the  de- 
sponding student  take  courage  from  this 
noble  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Etudes 
Historiques,  "  Blind  and  afflicted  beyond  the 
reach  of  recovery  and  hope,  I  will  bear  this 
testimony  which  cannot  be  suspected  in  my 
circumstances:  There  is  in  the  world 
something  better  than  material  enjoyments ; 
better  than  fortune,  better  than  health  it- 
self—the ardent  love  of  science !'' 

—'Die  Wit  and  WUdom  of  Sydney  Smith 
is  the  title  of  a  work  published  by  Redfield, 
and  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Evert  A. 
DuYCKiNCK.  It  consists  of  an  admirable 
biography  of  the  wit  and  the  divine,  com- 
piled from  all  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  of  selections  from  Smith's  writings.  It 
is  a  necessary  work,  excellently  done.  We 
say  necessary,  because  the  reduction  of  the 
mass  of  literature  within  some  reasonable 
and  practicable  compass  has  now  become 
an  important  literary  labor.  Every  writer 
who  is  worth  reading,  and,  therefore,  per- 
petuating, has  written  a  great  deal  that 
is  not  worth  reading;  and  although,  as 
Southey  said,  no  man  likes  to  have  another 
choose  his  reading  for  him,  yet  he  must 
consent  to  that  choice,  or  go  without  read- 
ing a  great  deal  that  he  would  be  sorry  to 
lose.  Besides,  this  is  true  mainly  of  schol- 
ars and  reading  men  ;  the  majority  of  men 
want  only  the  best  things  of  the  best  au- 
thors. Thus,  of  the  nineteen  full-Mzed 
octavos  of  Swift's  complete  works,  how 
many  are  known  to  the  mass,  who  are 
naturally  desirous  to  know  something  of 
Swift?  Everybody  would  read  Gulliver— 
but  the  temporary  political  pamphlets  are 
interesting  only  to  the  curious.  This  task 
of  literary  selection,  however,  although 
now  a  necessity,  demands  rare  aocom~ 
plishments.  The  editor  must  have  a  nice 
knowledge,  not   only  of  books,  but  of 
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men.  He  mast  be,  in  an  nnnsaal  sense,  ft 
scholar.  His  notes  mast  restore  the  form 
and  color  of  the  times  with  which  his  an- 
ther dealt ;  and  bis  life  of  the  aathor  mast 
be  something  more  than  a  genealogy  and 
diary— it  must  be  a  portrait  of  the  man. 
Biography,  like  portrait-painting,  belongs 
to  the  highest  walk  of  art. 

Mr.  Dayckinck  is  eqaal  to  his  task.  He 
has  given  a  cheerful  and  vivid  piotare  of 
the  most  English  of  modern  Englishmen — 
the  man  whose  severe  good  sense,  wise 
bnmor,  catholic  charity,  united  with  a 
total  want  of  ima^nation,  aod  a  constant 
tendency  to  a  somewhat  low  view  of  ha- 
man  natare,  entirely  free  from  cynicism, 
make  him  a  typical  John  BaU.  For,  how 
is  it,  that,  notwithstanding  Shakespeare 
and  the  poets,  John  Ball  always  appears  nn- 
imaginative  ?  In  saying  that  Sydney  Smith 
inclined  to  a  low  view  of  human  nature, 
we  mean  the  feeling  indicated ;  for  instance, 
by  the  humorous  contempt  with  which  he 
always  treats  the  Methodists  and  the  Catho- 
lics. His  argument  always  assumes  that 
they  were  a  weak,  deluded,  rilly  set  of 
people,  whom  it  was  folly  to  treat  se- 
verely ;  who  might  be  scorched  with  sar- 
casm, but  were  never  to  be  credited  with 
any  lofty  moral  conviction.  He  advises 
the  government  to  invite  the  disaffected  to 
dinner.  He  shone  at  dinners  himself,  and 
it  would  even  seem  that  he  thought  dinners 
to  be,  in  most  men's  minds,  the  final  cause 
of  life ;  therefore,  bis  argument  raos :  Let 
a  government  dine  its  enemies  well,  and 
they  will  wipe  their  mouths,  afterwards, 
its  friends.  John  Banyan,  for  instance,  or 
John  Wesley. 

The  force  of  bis  peculiar  logic  most 
have  been  irresistible  to  the  pure  English, 
middle-class  mind.  Sydney  Smith  was 
worth  a  seventy-foar  to  England.  He 
was  equal  to  a  dozen  police  brigades,  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  quorums 
added  to  them.  He  was  a  great  public 
benefactor.  But  the  government  could 
never  find  the  place  for  him.  They  bad 
plenty  of  places  for  nobodies.  Look,  now, 
at  the  bench  of  English  bishops,  and  re- 
fleet  that  the  man  of  the  modem  English 
Church,  who  most  truly  represented  its 
spirit,  who  was  also  a  man  of  most  noble 
nature,  and  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  a 
good  Samaritan  in  every  way,  was  left  to 
live  on  in  poverty,  and  finally  reached  a 
small  clerical  preferment.    We  do  not  say 


that  a  clergyman  ongfai  not  to  be  the  besi 
man  he  can  possibly  be,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  worldly  advantage;  wo 
only  ask  why  an  ungrammatlcal  bigot 
gets  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  and 
the  man  who  has  every  requisite  for  the 
offioe  of  bishop  is  quietly  ignored?  Is  Ifc 
beoanse  there  is  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  *' oircundocntion  office?"  Wonld 
it  facilitate  the  reply  to  say  that  it  is  for 
ihe  same  reason  that  old  women  are  sent 
to  command  armies?  Sydney  Smith,  cer- 
tainly, did  not  advance  rapidly  in  chnroh 
preferment ;  but  with  equal  certainty,  no 
man  ever  made  more  cheerful  fan  of  his 
poverty,  oi  was  gayer  onder  greater  diflft- 
culties.  To  read  his  life  is  as  refreshing 
as  to  contemplate  a  good  deed.  Mr.  Dayck- 
inck has  admirably  done  what  everybo^ 
will  thank  him  for  doing. 

— Paul  FtrrdU  Is  another  pnblication  of 
Redfield's.  It  Is  *<  a  Tale  by  the  Author  of 
IX  Poems  by  V."  and  is  a  very  handsome 
reprint  from  a  fourth  London  edition.  It 
is  a  remarkable  tale— full  of  piissftonata 
energy  and  development,  and  almost  with- 
oot  a  superfiuous  word.  Every  novel-reader 
shoald  koow  it  Every  reader,  carious  in 
psychological  revelations,  will  be  fas- 
cinated by  it  It  is  a  book  of  the  same 
find  of  general  interest  as  Bulwer's  '*  Eo- 
gene  Aram,''  but  of  an  infinitely  pro- 
founder  reach.  Eugene  Aram  deals  only 
with  the  phenomena  of  a  life  aflTeoted  by  a 
marder  of  the  grossest  character.  It  is 
a  purely  superficial  tragedy.  Paul  Fer- 
roll  is  a  great  intellect  dissected ;  tiie  pro- 
oesses  of  a  supreme  will  laid  bare ;  a  will 
and  an  intellect  which  have  superseded 
conscience.  It  is  the  piotare  of  a  character 
without  moral  sense ;  a  supreme  and  sab. 
lime  selfishness,  whose  theory  of  the  nni* 
verse  begins  and  ends  in  itself.  The  story 
makes  yon  think  of  Goethe.  Tea  find 
yourself  saying,  '*  Goethe  might  have  writ- 
ten Paul  Ferroll."  Popsibly  you  find  your- 
self asking,  "  Could  Goethe  have  been  Panl 
Fetroll  ?"  We  do  not  await  the  reply ;  we 
only  commend  this  story  as  a  piece  of 
wonderful  literary  art,  in  symmetry  and 
strength,  and  a  work  of  marvelous  psy- 
chological audacity.  It  is  a  tale  of  terrible 
interest  Godwin's  "<  Caleb  Williams"  is  a 
bauble  beside  it  The  story  is  told  with  re- 
strained power.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
apprehends  the  catastrophe  long  before  it 
comes,  as  in  sultry  days  you  feel  the  coming 
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of  the  stonn  joa  oannot  tsee.  It  is  becaase 
joa  are  in  tbe  storm,  because  it  Is  gather- 
ing all  aroond  yon.  There  is  not  an  inci- 
dent which  is  not  probable— but  there  is 
nothing  conceded  to  conyentlons,  either  of 
art  or  moralitj.  The  story,  like  a  statue — 
which,  in  compact  power,  it  resembles — dis- 
dains explanation.  If  there  be  any  moral, 
it  is,  like  the  perftime  with  tbe  flower,  in- 
separable IVom  the  characters  and  events. 
To  onr  minds  it  has  a  moral,  and  a  fearfnl 
one.    No  recent  story  basso  great  a  moral. 

— ^Ticknor  &  Fields  have  republished 
Washinoton  Auaton's  Monaldir~tai  Ital- 
ian story  of  love,  and  jealousy,  and  mad- 
ness. Perhaps  from  his  very  love  of  art, 
and,  therefore,  of  form  and  organization, 
Allston  always  shows  a  slight  conventional 
feeling  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  treat, 
ment  of  them.  This  is,  we  think,  apparent 
in  most  of  his  great  pictures,  which  are 
still  great,  and  the  greatest  we  have  yet 
produced ;  and  we  find  something  of  the 
same  characteristic  in  this  story.  But 
every  flower  of  so  rare  a  genius  has  the 
greatest  value.  Like  his  little  poem,  "  To 
Bosalle  Singing,"  so  this  little  story  has  an 
intensity  and  reality  which  sufficiently 
show  his  power.  It  is  purely  Italian.  It 
Is  easy  to  fancy  him  writing  it,  if  for  no- 
thing else  than  to  prove  to  himself  how 
entirely  he  had  absorbed  Italy.  The  author 
seems  to  be  Italianized,  and  his  work  has 
all  the  lurid  light  and  deep  shadow  of  the 
passionate  Italian  nature.  From  its  com- 
plete fidelity  to  the  life  and  spirit  with 
which  it  deals,  Mmaldi  reads  almost  like 
a  translation— or  would  read  so  if  the  ex- 
quisite idiomatic  facility  of  the  great  art- 
ist's style  did  not  at  once  place  it  among 
the  Fpccimens  of  the  best  English. 

Where  is  Mr.  Dana's  Life  of  AllstonT 
and  why  do  not  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields 
pnt  into  uniform  shape  with  Mmaldi  his 
lectures,  essays,  and  poems? 

— The  long-expected  report  of  Commo- 
dore Perry,  on  the  famous  government  ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  after  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  incubation  of  Dr.  Hawks,  has 
been  born.  It  is  a  portly  volume,  of  which 
the  typography  is  not  worthy  of  its  size 
and  pretension,  and  filled  with  illustrations 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  poorly  exe- 
cuted. The  letter  press  consists  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  ofllccrs  attached  to  the 
expedition,  and  of  the  journals  of  the  Com. 
modore,  which  were  given  to  Dr.  Hawks's 


revision  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
petent pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Tomes,  digested 
and  arranged  into  a  consecutive  story. 
This  divided  parentage  has  taken  away 
somewhat  of  the  freslmess  of  the  narra- 
tive,  but  has  not  diminished  the  value  of 
the  facts.  Like  the  preacher's  sermon,  it 
has  passed  through  the  heads  of  so  many, 
that,  before  it  reaches  the  hearer  at  the 
door,  it  is  somewhat  thin  and  dull ;  but  the 
truths  which  are  told  are  none  the  less 
sound  on  that  account.  Beginning  with 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  New 
York,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  its  course 
across  the  sea— first  to  Madeira  and  theCa- 
Baries,  then  to  St.  Helena,  where  we  are 
entertained  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  Napoleon's  treatment  at  Long- 
wood— thence  to  the  Mauritius,  where  we 
have  something  further  of  Paul  andYir- 
ginia ;  next  to  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  and 
Macao ;  then  to  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
which  are  pretty  thoroughly  explored; 
then  to  the  Benin  Islands,  which  are  also 
pretty  well  explored ;  and,  finally,  after 
eleven  chapters  of  narrative,  besides  a  long 
introduction,  to  Japan,  which  is  tbe  princi- 
pal otject  of  our  voyage.  All  the  way,  of 
course,  we  are  told  about  the  countries 
and  the  people ;  a  great  deal  that  is  in- 
teresting, if  it  is  not  always  new.  The 
charts  made  by  the  expedition  help  us  to 
the  understanding  of  the  geography  of  the 
route,  and  the  wood-cuts,  partially,  to  an 
idea  of  the  physical  appearance  of  things. 
Occasionally,  when  we  light  npon  a  pa»- 
sage  extracted  from  the  journal  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  or  some  other  accomplished  man, 
attached  to  the  corps,  we  get  some  vivacity 
of  deecription  ;  but  such  passages  are  not 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  book.  The 
objects  presented  to  us,  however,  are  in 
general  so  novel,  that  we  readily  forgive 
any  deficiencies  In  the  manner  by  which 
they  are  communicated  to  us.  As  a  record 
of  facts  and  observations,  therefore,  the 
work  has  a  high  value.  It  adds  much  to  our 
knowledge ;  and  though  not  as  racy  and 
fresh  in  style  as  a  work  written  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  it  is  yet  readable. 

This  volume  is  the  popular  edition  of  the 
huge  government  edition  of  Commodore 
Perry's  report.  Being  in  one  volume,  it 
contains  less  than  that,  but  is  scarcely  less 
valuable  as  to  the  materials  it  contains. 
The  general  oljects  attained  by  this  costly 
expedition,  we  may  take  some  opportunity 
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to  epeak  of  hereafter ;  but,  meanwhile,  let 
OB  Btate  a  single  fact,  as  to  the  printing  of 
this  large  government  work,  which  maj 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  community  to 
the  nature  of  congressional  jobbing.  The 
Beport  is  in  five  volumes,  at  the  cost  of 
fbar  dollars  each,  or  twenty  dollars  for  the 
whole,  and  Congress  having  ordered  some 
eighteen  thousand  copies  of  it  for  the  nse 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  (includ- 
ing three  thousand  for  Commodore  Perry 
and  the  Departments),  we  may  set  the  cost 
Qi  the  whole  edition  at  only  $360,000 1 
This  is  for  the  printing,  mind  you^not  the 
expedition  itself;  nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  these  volumes  are  a  gift  to  the  na- 
tion—they are  not :  they  are  a  perquisite 
to  the  members  of  Congress,  or,  rather,  an 
appropriation.  Each  member  has  voted 
himself  about  fifty  copies,  one  of  which  he 
will  keep,  perhaps— a  few  copies  may  be 
given  to  private  friends,  but  the  residue 
will  be  sold  to  the  booksellers.  This  is  a 
convenient  way  for  each  member  to  vote  a 
thousand  dollars  into  his  pocket;  but 
whether  it  Is  an  honest  one  is  another 
question. 

—The  second  part  of  Mr.  Benton's  Thir- 
ty Years'  View — like  the  first,  a  huge  vol- 
ume filled  with  extracts  from  speeches,  and 
ftom  newspapers,  and  his  personal  remi- 
niscences— opens  with  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bring^the  history 
of  the  government  down  to  the  death  of 
General  Taylor.  As  a  greater  part  of  the 
political  controversies  of  this  period  relate 
to  the  struggle  between  the  banks  and  the 
Government,  for  the  mastery—a  straggle 
equal  in  its  importance  to  any  which  our 
institutions  have  been  exposed  to,  Mr. 
Benton,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject,  displays  unusual  animation  in  his 
narrative.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  all 
his  readers,  many  of  whom  must  still  re- 
tain the  convictions  and  prejudices  of  so 
recent  a  contest,  will  agree  with  the  views 
which  he  has  given  of  that  remarkable  dis- 
pute ;  but  they  will  certainly  admire  the 
earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Benton  fights 
his  old  battles  over  again,  and,  perhaps,  be 
instructed  by  his  inferences  from  a  later 
experience.  The  other  prominent  topic 
of  the  volume  is  the  slavery  question, 
which,  though  coming  from  a  state  where 
slave-holding  is  allowed,  he  treats  with 
great  independence,  sagacity,  and  imprea- 
dveness.    His  olject  is,  to  show  the  slow 


and  insidious,  but  certain  steps  by  which 
the  modern  dogmas  as  to  the  rights  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  have  grown  up, 
and  to  warn  the  nation  in  time  against  the 
desperate  schemes  of  those  politicians  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  anomaly  of  a  few 
states  the  constitutional  rule  of  all  the 
states.  Mr.  Benton  exposes  the  iniquity 
with  his  characteristic  boldness  and  enthu- 
siasfu.  Like  some  of  his  predecessors, 
however,  during  the  inflammatory  excite- 
ment of  the  bank  question,  he  is  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. We  do  not  think  that  the  contro- 
versy is  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  It  may  lead  to  very  serious 
civil  bickerings,  and  ought  to  be  settled,  If 
possible,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them ; 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  any  party,  whether  at  the  North  or  the 
South,  who  undertakes  to  destroy  it,  will 
soon  find  itself  in  a  forlorn  hope.  Least  of 
all  will  the  adherents  of  slavery  be  able  to 
bring  that  event  about.  They  will  raise  a 
great  outcry,  and  proceed  to  some  extremi- 
ties ;  but  let  it  be  once  decided  that  our 
national  government  is  a  government  of 
freedom,  and  an  overwhelming  opinion  will 
force  them  to  acquiesce.  The  threat  of  dis- 
union must  always  be  the  raw-head  and 
cross-bones  of  our  politics ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  it  will  ever  be  anything  more. 
In  a  notice  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's work,  which  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine, we  do  not  think  that  complete  jus- 
tice was  done  to  it,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
As  a  narrator,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Benton  does 
not  possess  great  facility:  he  is  verbose, 
awkward,  and  diifuse ;  and,  in  his  generali- 
zations, he  does  not  touch  the  roots  of  a  pro- 
found political  philosophy.  But  his  sketches 
of  men  and  events  are  unusually  spirited ; 
his  glimpses  into  the  secret  motives  of  party 
movements  are  keen  and  suggestive  of 
truth,  and  the  episodical  dissertations  upon 
policy  full  of  important  remarks.  The 
work  embodies  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  a  man  of  vigorous  talent  during 
an  almost  life-long  connection  with  the 
government,  and,  apart  from  the  digest  of 
history  which  it  contains,  furnishes  the 
most  valuable  hints  to  the  future  historian. 
The  pen  of  a  Thucydides,  a  St.  Simon,  or  a 
Burnett,  might  have  made  it  better,  and  yet 
it  will  always  prove,  it  seems  to  as,  aq>eoial 
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totbority.  How  ralaftUe  we  the  brief  notes 
of  Madison,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
TentloD  which  framed  our  Constitation;  bat 
how  much  more  ralnable  they  woald  have 
been,  if,  like  this  work  of  Mr.  Benton,  thej 
had  been  diflhse  and  elaborate?  Gotem- 
porary  newspapers  will  supply  to  the  an- 
nalist mnch  of  the  information  which  Mr. 
Benton  imparts,  bat  not  in  the  same  con- 
nection, and  the  same  clearness. 

— 2%e  Ltut  Seven  Years  of  the  Life  of 
Smry  Ctay  is  a  continaafcion  of  Mb.  Coir 
TOK'a  Ltfe  emd  Timee  of  Henry  Clay, 
which  was  published  in  1845,  and  brought 
the  biography  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man down  to  the  preyious  jear^the  year 
of  his  last  presidential  campaign.  Taking 
up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Golton  completes  his  sketch  of 
the  man  and  his  influence,  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  is  such  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Kentucky  orator,  that  he  omits  no 
incident  which  can  in  any  way  add  to  the 
glory,  or  illustrate  the  character  of  his  fa- 
Torite.  His  accounts,  to  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  him,  will  possess  a  powerful 
attraction ;  although  to  others,  we  suspect, 
they  will  appear  a  little  tedious.  Mr. 
Clay  was  a  charming,  able,  and  useful 
man,  and  his  position  in  the  political  con- 
flicts of  the  country  was  a  most  important 
one;  but  only  his  personal  friends  and 
most  ardent  supporters  will  care  about  that 
minuteness  of  information  concerning  him 
which  Mr.  Colton  furnishes.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  his  volume  has  a  historical 
value.  It  exposes  those  secret  tactics  by 
which,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  par- 
ty, its  acknowledged  and  long^tried  leader, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  final  reward  of 
his  exertions — an  election  to  the  presiden- 
cy— to  make  room  for  a  military  chieftain, 
who  had  never  been  heard  of  in  civil  life, 
and  whose  principles  were  not  in  entire 
agreement  with  those  of  the  whig  party. 
Mr.  Clay  felt  this  wound  deeply,  and  never 
forgave  the  authors  of  it,  though  he  did  not 
allow  his  personal  grief  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  patriotic  duties.  The 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Clay  with  Thomas 
B.  Stevenson,  appended  to  this  work,  treats, 
at  length,  of  the  intrigues  by  which  the 
election  of  General  Taylor  was  efl'ected. 

— The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Herodotus^  by 
Mb.  J.  Tauiots  Whbklbr,  is  an  English 
work,  which,  like  the  young  Anacharsis  of 
the  French  Bartheiemy ,  and  the  Chariclas  of 


the  German  Beeker,  endeavors  to  string  to- 
gether, on  a  slight  thread  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative, the  peculiarities  of  themanuer8,and 
customs,  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions. In  selecting  the  age  of  Herodotus 
for  this  porpose,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  under^ 
taken  no  difficult  task.  Herodotus  is  him- 
self so  full  of  lively  and  pictoresque  inci- 
dents, and  his  works  have  been  so  largely 
illustrated  by  later  inquirers,  that  no  great 
effort  is  required  to  construct  a  couple 
of  pleasing  volumes  out  of  the  material 
thus  afforded.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  helped  himself 
materially,  or  benefited  his  readers  by  the 
meagre  vein  of  fiction  which  runs  through 
his  descriptions.  The  same  information, 
conveyed  as  truth,  would  have  been  just  as 
interesting,  and  less  confusing  to  the  unin- 
structed  reader.  There  is,  in  oar  minds,  an 
objection  to  those  works  which  mingle 
truth  and  fiction  in  their  representations, 
which  does  not  lie  against  a  purely  imag- 
inary work.  They  are  apt  to  complicate 
the  two,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  A  purely 
imaginative  work  is  taken  for  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be~a  work  of  art,  illustrative  of 
times  and  countries  perhaps,  but  in  its  main 
object,  intended  for  amusement ;  but  these 
historico-poetical  compilations  give  us,  ge- 
nerally, neither  history  nor  art,  or,  rather, 
both  inextricably  jumbled.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  little  fiction  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  He- 
rodotus as  to  save  It  from  the  full  force  of 
the  objection.  But  why  is  there  any?  A 
capital  account  of  Herodotus  aiid  his  voy- 
ages might  have  been  written,  which  should 
be  authentic  In  every  particular,  and  yet 
ftill  of  charms.  There  is  less  necessity 
now  for  the  romance  of  history,  dnA  Ma- 
caulay,  Carlyle,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Motley, 
and  others  have  shown  us  that  true  history 
may  be  made  as  brilliant  and  faaoinaUng 
as  the  most  skillful  novel. 

—We  have  derived  no  little  profit  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Leiobtok  Wzl- 
bon's  account  of  Western  Africa.  He  was, 
for  eighteen  years,  a  missionary  among  the 
tribes  of  the  coast ;  during  which  time  he 
made  himself  master  of  two  of  the  native 
dialects,  and  enjoyed  the  beet  0f  opportu- 
nities for  observing  their  manners,  ens* 
toms,  and  peculiarities  in  every  way.  Hii 
narrative  is  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and 
of  special  value  in  the  testimony  which  he 
bears,  alter  so  long  and  fiuniliar  ezpedr 
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«oce,  to  the  general  oapeoitj  ud  ImproTa- 
blenees  of  the  negro  race.  Mr.  Wilson 
thinks  the  prevailing  notions,  m  to  the 
ignorance  and  ferocity  of  the  Africans, 
greatlj  exaggerated.  He  does  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  thej  are  heathen,  with  the 
Tices  of  heathen ;  but  he  is  far  from  re- 
garding their  state  as  so  hopelessly  de- 
graded as  it  is  often  represented.  They 
evince  sagacity,  shrewdness,  and  an  apti- 
tude for  bosioeas;  they  are  pospessed  of 
many  useftil  arts,  and  display  prudence  as 
well  as  force  of 'character  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs;  and  though  they 
have  no  written  llteratnra,  they  possess 
fertile  imaginations,  which  are  |Nrolific  in 
a  species  of  unwritten  lore,  and  are  often 
excellent  naturalists,  etc.  As  to  their  gen- 
tleness, be  makes  this  remarkable  state- 
ment—that, during  the  whole  time  of  hit 
sojourn,  traveUng  many  thousand  miles 
among  them,  by  water  and  by  land,  among 
tribes,  often,  that  had  never  befora  seen  a 
white  man,  in  times  of  peace  and  of  war, 
visiting  them  in  their  homes  and  when  on 
the  way  to  battle,  he  bad  never  once 
found  it  necessary  to  carry  implements  of 
defense,  nor  was  he  ever  menaced  or  in- 
Bolted  in  any  way.   He  says  that  he  passed 


throogh  the  largest  Tillages  alone,  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  where  he  was  ut- 
terly unknown,  with  as  strong  a  feeling  of 
security  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States— stronger,  we 
suspect,  than  some  people  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  the  capital  of  this  country.  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  languages  of  Africa, 
Mr.  Wilson  imparts  a  gieat  deal  of  curUnia 
information. 

—The  Life  of  Fremont,  by  Mr.  Ufhav, 
is  not  a  very  effective  book,  either  as  a 
literary  work,  or  as  a  political  implement 
It  is  not  equal  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne made  out  of  the  Life  of  Pierce, 
with  scarcely  an  incident  of  any  moment 
in  it,  a  really  readable  production ;  but  out 
of  that  of  Fremont,  which  Is  Aill  of  pictor- 
esque,  romantic,  and  heroic  endeavor,  and 
which  a  writer  of  skill  and  imagination 
might  have  wrought  into  two  or  threa 
striking  volumes,  little  has  been  made. 
As,  however,  it  presents  the  principal  ad- 
ventures of  Fremont's  astounding  career 
ikithfblly,  it  has  the  merit  of  accuracy,  if 
no  other.  The  few  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's book,  on  the  subject,  ftarnish  essen- 
tially the  same  facts,  but  in  a  more  anl- 
Inated  and  taking  form. 
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With  the  thermometer  atseventy-flve  in 
the  SUB,  and  a  flattering  breese,  blessed  an4 
to  bless,  coming  kindly  over  these  dusty 
trees  to  fon  our  temples,  and  prankftiUy 
tumUe  our  papera  about,  there  is  just  a 
thought  of  ingratitude  in  the  task  of  pro* 
Tiding  reinforcements  of  consolation  and 
enterftOnment  for  besieged  stay-at-homea 
against  the  assaults  of  another  score  of  de- 
grccfl  bi  thinking  of  the  hot  hand  of  Mld- 
tnmmer,  with  the  cool  fingen  of  Spring  in 
our  hair. 

But  here  will  be  August  presently,  and 
it  is  time  to  look  Fahrenheit  hi  the  face. 
We  remember  Mrs.  Partington's  failure 
with  the  barometer,  nor  hope,  by  '<  screw- 
ing of  the  darned  thing"  up  or  down,  to 
make  onr  own  weather.  Still,  as  we  all 
have  our  moral  thermometers  as  well,  let  us 
try  what  virtue  there  may  be  in  hanging 
them  in  dim,  quiet  rooms,  with  a  green  bush 
in  the  firo place;  or  plunging  them  in 
water-ices ;  or  sprinkling  them  with  hock 
«Bd  soda;  or,  setting  them  lonnd  aliout  with 


peachea  and  cream ;  or,  fanning  them,  if 
need  be,  and  reading  SparrowgrassPapen 
to  them,  and  all  the  pea-green  budget  of 
soothing  summer  books. 

As  for  our  springs  and  eea-stdes  and 
monntains,  they  are  easy  of  reach  by  any 
practiced  stay-at-home  who  appreciates  the 
traveling  facilities  which  a  sofa  aifords; 
who  has  tried  how  far  one  may  sail  or  ride 
on  a  pleasant  book ;  how  much  one  can 
hear  of  strange  tidings  in  a  tune,  or  sea 
of  strange  sights  in  a  picture.  'Tie  ea^, 
when  you  are  used  to  it,  to  make  a  spa  of 
your  pitcher  with  a  wish,  or  a  shingly  beach 
of  your  bath-tub  with  a  stroke  of  flue  fancy ; 
to  find  a  Niagara  in  yonr  roof-ppout  after 
a  thunder  shower,  or  look,  abroad  over  mn- 
jeetio  nuNintatn  scenery  from  your  up-town 
skylight  after  tea.  Any  Mahomet  can  go 
to  the  mountain.  Blessed  the  prophet  to 
whom  the  mountain  comes  at  bis  call; 
whoaefeet  the  litUe  rills  run  to  kiss ;  into 
whose  lap  the  waterfalls  leap  laughing ; 
whoae  home-flpun  carpet  giowi  wild-flow* 
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en ;  to  whoM  hand  the  ebtngliig  tide  of 
Broedwftj  tosses  sea-berries  and  shells. 
Soeb  a  man  is  independent  of  the  ther- 
mometer :  he  makes  his  latitude  with  a  fan. 

Who  first  invented  fans  t  Did  some  cun- 
ning Egyptian  compose  them  for  the  high 
noons  of  Cleopatra  T  Or  was  it  the  good 
Caliph  Haroun-al-Beschid,  in  his  goldea 
days,  who  caught  the  luxurious  hint  from 
the  flapping  of  his  emblazoned  banners  T 

Whoever  he  was,  this  world  of  New 
York  owes  the  man  immortal  fame  for  the 
boon  of  quiet  families,  patient  audiences, 
attentive  congregations.  The  same  fan, 
which  at  home  Inlls  the  loud  baby  into 
the  wished-for  oonsnnunation  of  a  sleepy 
hush,  saves  the  five  acts  that  else  would  be 
damned,  and  renders  even  the  Rev.  Cream 
Cheese  impressive.  By  the  popularization 
of  the  serious  toy,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
cost  by  competition  to  a  merely  nominal 
price,  the  summer  crime  of  great  cities  has 
been  materially  diminished  In  enormity 
and  frequency ;  harmonious  homes  (Don't 
laugh  1)  have  fallen  within  the  attainment 
of  the  moBt  humble  incomes,  and  the  stage 
and  the  pulpit  have  alike  enlarged  their 
scope  of  wholesome  influence.  Since  palm- 
leayes  began  to  be  sold  on  Broadway  for 
three  cents  each,  the  ways  of  Wall  street 
in  August  have  become,  comparatively, 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  almost  the  paths 
of  politics  are  peace.  The  agitation  of  the 
Tital  allays  the  turbulence  of  the  moral  at- 
mosphere. 

So  also  with  the  umbrella,  which  has 
lent  a  hopeful  e3cpre88ion  to  the  statistics 
of  insanity  and  softened  the  record  of 
blows  in  hot  blood.  As  in  Chin-India, 
the  Palmyra  leaf  and  the  gold  umbrella 
might  be  judiciously  adopted  as  the  summer 
badge  of  New  York  policemen,  and  fans 
and  sun-screens  dispensed  to  the  populace 
at  public  expense,  as  often  as  the  mercury 
climbe  above  eighty  degrees  in  the  shade. 

In  every  room  of  every  house  in  Cal- 
eatta  a  punka  swings  from  the  ceiling. 
This  is  a  long,  light  frame  of  wood,  covered 
with  long-cloth  or  fancy  paper,  having  a 
flounce  of  muslin  along  its  lower  edge.  It 
is  suspended  from  hooks  by  three  or  four 
omanieatal  cords.  Then  another  cord  passes 
from  the  body  of  the  punka  over  a  brass 
wheel  on  the  wall,  and  so  through  the  wall, 
and  over  another  such  wheel  on  the  oppo- 
site aide,  to  the  hand  of  a  punka-wallah — 
one  of  a  pair-^who^  squatting  on  the  floor, 


pendulates  his  charge  continually,  or  so 
long  as  the  apartment  is  occupied.  Under 
these  punkas  you  dine  and  emoke,  read, 
loll,  and  sleep,  by  day  or  night ;  and  what 
with  them,  and  the  great  Palmyra  fana^ 
as  much  as  your  bearer  can  featly  wave 
with  both  his  hands— and  the  latticed  ve- 
randas, and  the  sprinkled  mats,  and  an 
abundance  of  Boston  ice— with  all  the 
sherry-cobblers  that  come  of  it — and  the 
lulling  palankeens,  and  the  well-water* 
ed  side^walks  and  drives,  and  the  embow- 
ered "compounds"  of  the  Chowringhee 
Road,  and  the  breezy  Midan,  and  the  na* 
bobish  Bsplanade,  and  the  fruit-boothed 
Parade-ground  with  its  nightly  serenade, 
the  City  of  Palaces  has  no  fiivors  to  ask  of 
the  City  of  Hotels. 

Within  two  or  three  years,  punkas  have 
been  imported  hither.  At  Gosling's  excel- 
lent eating-house,  on  Broadway,  you  will 
find  them,  and  they  soothe  heated  brains  at 
the  Sun  office.  Gro  observe  their  mechan- 
ism and  operation,  and  if,  being  an  enter- 
prising person  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  you  should  hereafter  take  the  East 
India  Company's  prize  of  ten  thousand  ru- 
pees for  a  self-acting  punka,  you  will  not 
forget  to  thank  us  for  this  hint 

In  a  city  like  ours  the  moral  influence  of 
ice  is  not  to  be  overrated.  At  one  fountain 
near  the  Park,  last  August,  twenty-three 
hundred  glasses  of  soda-water  were  sold  in 
a  day.  On  the  same  day,  nineteen  hundred 
dishes  of  ice^sream  were  consumed  at  a 
single  establishment  on  the  Bowery ;  and 
an  Irishman,  on  the  Tammany  Hall  comer, 
dispensed  a  hogshead  of  iced  lemonade  in 
an  afternoon.  We  think  It  fahr  to  argne 
from  these  data,  that  if,  by  any  terrible 
chance,  the  supply  of  ice  to  the  city  had 
been  cut  off  that  day,  there  would  not 
have  been  prison  accommodation  at  night 
for  the  <*  strikers  and  doers  of  violence,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  run  upon  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  for  the  insane.  Should  ever  a 
soft  winter  and  a  short  crop  afflict  us  with 
a  plentifiU  dearth  of  the  <'  luxury,"  it  will 
be  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  French  government,  in 
oases  of  a  scarcity  of  l^ead,  and  buy  up 
the  stock  of  all  the  ice-houses,  to  dispense 
it  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  price. 

At  this  season,  the  truly  religions  oiti- 
aen  appreciates  his  vulgar  blessings,  and 
in  the  rainbow  following  at  the  tail  of  the 
public  watering-pot,  which  perambulates 
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ifce  towB  on  wfcceb,  leet  m  mdi  of  benelt- 
eenee  md  beauty  as  in  the  bow-^n-tbe-flkjr 
that  ebeen  the  tempett-toned  Ci^pe-Honier, 
or  the  iris-ficarf  that  floatB  aboat  the  feet 
of  Hawaiian  waterfail&  Tlie  city  rain- 
how,  at  the  Park  foontain,  it  no  lees  radi- 
ant with  Almfgfatj  kindne»  than  Noah's; 
and  the  bright  little  showers  which  the  be- 
nerolent  sky  lets  fall  upon  onr  thankful 
hearts  these  parching  afternoons,  are  as 
fall  of  refreshsMnt  and  mercy  as  the 
spring  tiiat  leaped  forth  from  the  dry 
rock  in  the  wilderness  at  the  tap  of 
Moses'  rod.  Eren  as  we  write,  the  eaves 
are  dripping  and  the  sponts  oatpoaring. 
Onr  window  looks  forth  npon  six  trees, 
and  twenty  yards  sqnsre  of  grass  and 
Tarions  Terdure.  How  the  poor  patch  of 
corporation  paradise  expands  in  the  magic 
of  this  reviva],  exhaling  the  fragrance  of 
clover  and  sparkling  with  the  brightness 
of  dewl  What  was  jnst  now  no  more 
than  a  parcel  of  highly  desirable  real 
estate — three  Broadway  lots,  twenty  by 
sixty— has  soddenly  become  a  far-stretch- 
ing, proud  domain,  parked,  lawned,  foun- 
tained)  gardened,  and  all. 

But  these  are  the  gentler  aspects  of  the 
civic  sky.  Our  thoughts  turn,  sadly 
enough,  to  other  cities  and  their  floods— 
to  Lycos,  Tours,  Angers,  and  Aries,  in 
France,  laid  waste  by  the  waters  of  the 
Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Cher,  the  Authion— 
a  thouiaod  miles  of  lovely  landscape,  the 
most  fruitful  tracts— 

"  Thy  cornfields  green,  and  ennny  vines,  oh, 
pleasant  land  of  France !" — 

with  all  their  happy  hamlets,  presenting 
a  sad  exception  to  the  promise  of  the  rain- 
bow :  forty  tboasand  habitations  utterly 
demolished  ;  tboaeaods  of  wretched  creiV' 
turcs,  human  and  brute,  swept  down  into 
the  sea ;  the  very  cemeteries  upturned,  the 
dead  washed  out  of  their  graves  and 
left  hanging  in  tree-tops  when  the  waters 
had  passed;  the  streets  of  Tours  and 
Lyons  blockaded  with  the  debris  of  dwell- 
ings and  furniture ;  the  people,  homeless, 
famished,  hopeless,  mad,  clinging  to  each 
other  on  the  heights— a  thousand  poems, 
a  thousand  pictures,  a  thousand  versions 
of  the  pathos  of  a  flood. 

Not  without  their  passages  of  beauty, 
neither;  for  here  we  have  the  Imperial 
Miscreant,  '*  the  scamp  and  loafer  of  two 
continents,"  up  to  his  knees  in  water, 
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nrad,  and  raWik,  wreck  m 

ing  away  for  pity's  sake,  like  any  1 

nan — even  coontermaiidiBg  the  1 

fStes  (but  too  late,  nnhappily).  In  order  to 

torn  the  appropfiatioos  to  the  relief  oi  lus 

mined  people. 

Here  we  have  presdents  of  secret  desso- 
cratie  clnbs  writing  to  the  Emperor  thai 
"  in  consequence  of  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration excited  by  his  Majesty *s  brave 
conduct,  theur  associations  are  finally  dis- 
solved, and  ail  engage  never  again  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty." 

Here  is  Government  voting  Its  twelve 
millions  for  relief ;  and  here  are  the  pe<^Ie 
with  their  universal  subscription. 

**  Here,"  says  the  Trilmmi^B  graphic  corre- 
spondent, *'aFO  a  Connt  de  Somel^y  ,a  wealthy 
banker,  a  parvenn  millionaire  of  tbe  Boarw, 
with  their  thonsandfl ;  and  hero  are  Ma'am- 
selle  Lisette,  the  grisette,  and  Pierre  Boadin, 
the  mason,  Rom  Pompon  (poor  creature!), 
and  the  rest,  with  their  two  francs,  and  one 
franc,  and  fifty  centimes.  A  fast  yoane  mem- 
ber of  the  Jockev  Club  sends  in  200  francs: 
forty  worlanen,  who  went  to  a  cheap  restanrnnt 
in  the  Rue  Montmartre  the  other  day,  called 
for  nothing  but  bread  and  water  to  tneir  din- 
noni,  and  sent  in  each  his  fifteen  soas.  Connt 
de  Homy  set  down  5,000  francs  against  his 
name.  A  collector  of  alms  for  the  sufferers 
come  last  Saturday  into  a  poor  room,  where 
he  found  a  priest,  and  a  man  to  whom  he  was 
administering  the  last  sacrament;  when,  in 
the  eagerness  of  hb  charitable  zeal,  he  had 
half  revealed  tbe  purpose  of  his  coming,  he 
became  fully  aware  of  the  situation  of  things, 
and  was  about  to  retire  in  confusion : '  Father,* 
said  the  sick  man,  faintly,  *  give  my  clothoB 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  flood,  1  have*  no  more 
need  of  them,'  and  so  fell  back  on  the  pillow 
and  died.  A  poor  old  bed-ridden  creature,  in 
the  '  hospice'  lor  the  incurables,  managed  to 
swop  oflr  her  allowance  of  soup  and  bread  for 
twenty-five  centimes  (five  cents),  which  she 
sent  in  to  the  subscriptioiL  The  fact  is 
averred  in  the  Constitutionnet  newspaper. 
The  same  journal  publisher  n  list  of  contribu- 
tors, in  which  I  read  the  grand  historical  and 
high-fashionable  names  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Gk'rmain,  with  hundi'cds  of  francs  carried  out 
against  them.  The  Empress  put  down  20,000 
francs,  Madame  Basque  five  firanos.  Good 
women  both." 

In  the  plate  which  is  passing  around 
among  the  congregationa  of  the  merciful, 
Queen,  King,  and  Kaisar,  Sultan,  Czai, 
and  Pope,  have  dropped  their  offerings. 
Surely  our  Republican  '*  Sovereigns ''  will 
not  be  backward  with  a  generous  exprea> 
sion  of  their  sympathy.  Therefore  if  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  the  Yankee  Count  de 
Somebody  in  tb^  Fifth  Avenue,  or  any 
millionaire  of  the  Wall  street  Bourse, 
Ma'amselie  Lisette  over  the  bonnet^sbop 
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Iq  Canal  Street,  Pierre  Boadin  of  Bow- 
ery, in  the  sky- parlor  of  a  teDement 
hoosei  Madame  Baaqae,  or  poor  Rose 
Pompon  of  the  cornerSi  they  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  participate  in  the  alma 
we  would  inaagurate.  The  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  also,  and  the  Shades,  are  expected 
to  yie  maaificenUy  with  the  Academy  of 
Mosic  and  the  Franklin  Museum,  and  soda 
fouQ tains  to  compete  with  bars  for  the 
succor  of  Lyons  and  Tours. 

Although  the  perfect  days  bade  us  fare- 
well in  the  last  odorous  sighs  of  flower- 
crowned  Jane,  we  may  be  consoled  for  their 
departure  by  the  rare  enjoyment  of  mid- 
summer nights,  and  the  dreams,  which  are 
not  all  dreams,  that  come  of  them.  There- 
fore we  step  into  the  shadow  to  dog  the 
picturesqueness  and  the  poetry  of  the  lat- 
ter gas-light :  not  Night  among  prattling 
streamlets,  or  frolic  waterfalls,  wildly 
gamboling  with  their  spray-olad  Undines— 
not  her  star-crowned  Miyesty  abroad  on 
the  heights  of  purple  hills,  which  fold  the 
young  but  teeming  valleys  in  a  loving 
embrace — nor  she  of  the  amorous  whisper, 
down  in  dim  alleys  of  swaying  foliage ; 
bat  summer  Night  in  a  great  city :  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  a  stirring  thoroughfare — 
its  moving  pageant  now  lighted  up  by  star- 
^S  gas-flames  in  shop-windows,  now  plung- 
ing suddenly  into  profound  obsourity— its 
march,  march,  march,  of  busy,  and  Idling, 
and  weary  feet— the  odd  shapes  and  weird 
shadows  which  darkness  flings  about  her 
in  wanton  fantasticness :  the  romance  of 
strange  faces  that  are  never  seen  by  day — 
faces  which  have  no  signs  of  rest,  with  lid- 
leas  eyes  that  never  sleep — pinched  and 
hopeless  faces  of  penury — scarred,  and 
scowling,  and  faithless  faces  of  crime  and 
warring  passions— saddest  of  all,  women's 
faces  that  never  knew,  or  have  forgot- 
ten, how  to  blush:  the  tragedy  of  tat- 
ters, and  squalor,  and  disease ;  of  hollow 
laughter  and  women's  cursing  ;  the  pathos 
of  decent  want,  with  its  careful  thread- 
bareness,  its  painful  gentility;  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  whose  tiny  fists  and  naked 
feet  should  be  all  dimpled  and  rosy  with 
a  mother's  kisses,  literally  fighting  their 
way,  inch  by  inch,  night  by  night,  through 
the  great  battle,  pricked  for^-ard  by  the 
cruel  instinct  of  tenacity  to  life :  and, 
lastly,  all  the  mournful  mystery  of  that 
part  of  a  large  city's  people,  who  hide  by 
day  in  bewildering  by-ways  and  noisome 


dens,  to  sknlk  forth,  on  errands  of  shame 
and  crime,  under  the  cloak  of  night-^ 
Night,  BO  full  of  pity — who  beneath  her 
all-merciful  wings  hideth  so  much  of  mad- 
ness, so  much  of  evil  I 

Let  the  man  but  walk  on  Broadway 
these  midsummer  midnights,  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  a  serious  heart,  and  the  most 
futhlesB  will  need  no  more  saving  ser- 
mon than  he  may  read  in  every  stone 
his  foot  treads  upon— the  most  bored  of 
ennuyte,  no  recreation  fuller  of  fresh  en- 
tertainment, more  redolent  of  the  spicinesi 
of  something  new  under  the  moon,  than  he 
may  find  in  an  hour's  study  of  the  out-of- 
doors  aspect  of  this  World  of  New  York  at 
night. 

The  Fourth  of  July  went  off  literally 
like  a  rocket,  and  before  New  Year's  Day 
the  Chinese  Trade  in  fireworks  will  have 
felt  the  accelerating  impulse  of  its  detona- 
tions. We  doubt  the  absurdity  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence  has  done  more  to  open  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  to  foreign  intercourse 
than  British  guns  or  California  placers. 
The  fat  comprador  on  the  Victoria  road 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  caudated  con- 
triver of  astonishing  pyrotechnics,  in 
the  China-street  bazaars  of  Canton,  have 
already  learned  thus  much  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  statedly  glorify  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  over  their 
order-books.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  crackers  con- 
sumed in  this  country  for  the  national 
jubilee,  but  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
small  roar  is  felt  in  Pekin. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  present  fSte 
was  the  pyrotechnic  displays  in  the  public 
squares.  *'  Keep  the  people  out  of  mis- 
chief," is  a  shrewd  maxim  of  good  govern- 
ment;* and  it  is  possible  that  not  a  few  of 
the  **  fancy"  class  were  wholesomely  en- 
tertained with  fiery  wheels  and  serpents, 
Maltese  crosses,  bouquets,  Stars  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  national  emblems  generally, 
in  the  Park  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  who 
would  else  have  been  picking  pockets, 
cracking  skulls,  or  crippling  fast  horses. 

In  Union  Square,  Mr.  H.  K.  Brown's 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington  was, 
apropos  of  the  day,  unveiled  to  the  wistful 
gaze  of  the  patriotic  muUitade,  with  cere- 
monies of  a  most  slovenly  sort,  performed 
by  some  thousands  of  ansoldier-Uke  men 
in  soldiers'  clothes.    The  fine  address  of 
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Dr.  Bethnne  was  as  saperlor  to  tiie  soene 
as  it  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Never- 
theless, we  hail  the  ereat  for  the  promise 
of  it,  aod  extol  the  elevated  patriotism  aad 
public  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
jected the  oiTerlng.  Indeed,  the  gift  is 
most  timely.  New  Toric  patriotism  was 
sadlj  in  want  of  a  shrine.  Let  ns,  there- 
fore, be  duly  thanicfdl,  and  if  we  presnme 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  base  were  less 
ponderous,  or  the  bronze  soberer,  that 
there  were  more  of  ease  in  the  attitude  of 
Washington,  aod  less  of  "  woodenness"  in 
the  left  hip  and  thigh  of  his  horse,  it  is  not 
in  the  spirit  of  thankless  ca?ilera. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  Mr.  Brown 
has  attained  a  happy  success — ^he  has  made 
tiie  interest  of  the  horse  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  rider ;  thus,  by  a  masterly  dis- 
eretion,  overcoming  the  almost  insurmount- 
able difficulty  of  all  equestrian  statues. 
From  this  point  of  view,  compare  the 
Union  Square  Washington  with  Mills' 
Jackson  and  its  equine  posture-making, 
and  the  importance  of  this  snccess  becomes 
at  once  apparent  In  Mr.  Brown's  work 
the  msjestic  presence  of  the  rider  is  the 
olgect  first  to  catch  aod  fix  the  beholder's 
gaze.  The  true  proportions  and  fine  atti- 
tude of  the  animal  but  enter  into  and 
complete  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  perfect 
statue.  In  the  figure  of  Washington  you 
have  the  lofty- minded,  imperious  master  of 
an  else  willful  steed,  now  curbed  and  snb^ 
dued  by  a  firm  and  practiced  hand ;  in  the 
hone  you  see  only  the  proud  bearer  of  a 
most  noble  burden.  But  in  Mills'  Jackson 
the  equestrian  element  is  essentially  vul- 
gar and  hippodromlc.  His  hero  has  no 
advantage,  in  the  dignity  of  his  rdle, 
over  Mr.  Franconi  putting  his  favorite 
charger  What's-his-name  through  the  '*buck 
leaps." 

But,  my  dear  madam,  here  we  are  at 
Williams  and  Stevens',  and  as  you  are  a 
true  wife  and  a  fond  mother,  we  will 
show  you  a  picture  after  your  own  heart 
— an  engraving  by  Cousins  after  Millais- 
You  riiall  behold  this  picture  with  the  eyes 
of  a  tender  instinct. 

"The  story?"  It  is  in  "the  '45."  A 
Highland  adherent  of  the  Pretender,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  has  been 
thrown  into  prison.  He  is  wounded,  and  his 
spirit  is  broken— no  hope,  only  loyal  devo- 
ion,  is  left  to  the  man.    But  his  true  wife 


beautiiul,  and  staunch  of  heart  as  Jeannle 
Deans,  has  trudged,  bare-headed,  bare- foot- 
ed, with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  over  the 
hills  for  many  a  weary  mile,  to  procure,  by 
dint  of  courage,  loveliness,  and  modesty 
this  "  Order  for  Release."  And  now  is  her 
hour  of  triumph.  In  her  husband's  oell 
she  shows  the  order  to  his  jailer^an  inflex- 
ible old  soldier  with  no  sentiment  but  that 
of  duty— who  scrutinizes  the  document  with 
that  jealous  air  of  business  which  proves 
his  fitness,  by  true  talent,  for  his  place.  In 
what  a  not-so-fast  way  he  holds  the  half- 
open  door  and  bars  the  passage  with  his 
impassible  authority  I 

But  mark  the  wife— erect,  but  panting 
with  fatigue,  impatience,  exultation-~4iold- 
ing  fast  by  a  comer  of  that  precious  pa- 
per she  has  almost  died  to  get ;  one  arm 
around  her  husband,  whom  long-suffering 
and  the  tendemew  of  this  moment  have 
quite  unmanned ;  one  hand  clapping  his, 
to  caress  and  cheer  him ;  the  other  arm  sup- 
porting the  flaxen-haired  darling  who 
sleeps  upon  her  shoulder— so  tired— the 
primroses  she  gathered  to  pacify  him 
with,  as  they  came  over  the  hills,  dropping 
one  by  one  from  his  chubby  fist  to  the 
floor. 

Poor  soldier  I  how  he  must  have  suffered 
in  his  cell,  to  be  bowed  down  thus  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  brave  little  Jeannie,  as 
though  they  had  changed  sexes  for  the 
nonce,  after  he  has  fought  so  well,  aod 
marched  so  far,  and  kept  bis  heart  up  all 
the  time.  Ton  never  saw  anything  so 
woolen  as  bis  kilt  and  hose,  or  so  life-like 
as  the  stuff  of  her  petticoat ;  and  as  for 
the  dog  that  is  climbing  up  to  lick  hia 
master's  hand,  you  can  plainly  perceive 
his  tail  wag. 

And  now,  to  say  that  one  swallow  may 
make  a  summer  under  the  sun,  since  three 
flower-pots  have  made  a  Summer  €rarden 
under  the  gas  in  Wallackia — to  say  that  one 
lady  of  no  particular  age  in  Seven  Ages, 
and  another  lady  of  no  particular  parts  in 
Seven  Parts,  can  entertain  ns  numerously 
— to  say  that  we  can  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  sanguinivorous  propensities  of  Mr. 
Bourcicault's  Vampire  in  the  raspberry 
season,  and  to  Ravellian  gymnastics  with 
the  mercury  at  ninety — is  to  show  that  this 
world  of  New  York  is  a  good-natured 
world,  and  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  theat- 
ricals in  July. 
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CHILE/ 


r^  is  a  remark  made  bj  Hagh  Miller, 
and,  very  probably,  by  others  before 
him,  that  the  great  features  of  physical 
geography  rarely  form  right  lines,  but, 
where  such  do  ooour,  the  geologist  may 
look  for  something  remarkable. 

No  better  example  illustrative  of  this 
obseryation  can  be  found,  than  that  line 
which  eyery  child  has  noticed  on  its 
school-geography  maps  of  the  western 
hemisphere — a  chain  of  mountains,  in 
some  places  but  a  single  ridge,  in  others 
branching  or  forming  several  parallel 
£nes,  but  extending  in  one  conspicuous 
and  unbroken  system,  nearly  north  and 
Bonth,  for  eight  thousand  miles,  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Russian  America. 

It  is  apparently  one  long  axis  of  firao- 
tares  and  disturbances  in  the  earth's 
orost.  If  we  admit  the  prevalent  theory, 
that  our  planet  once  existed  in  a  melted 
state,  and  has  cooled  on  its  exterior,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  process  must 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  certain 
degree  of  contraction.  The  spherical 
crust,  left  comparatively  unsupported 
by  its  shrunk  interior,  must  have  exert- 
ed in  all  directions  a  lateral  pressure  or 
'*  thrust,"  like  that  sustained  by  the 
piers  of  an  arch;  mider  which  the 
weaker  portions  must  have  yielded — 
crowded  mto  broken  ridges,  and  uplifts. 
We  have  seen  on  a  frozen  lake  a  simi- 


lar result  produced,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  ice  from  changes  of  temperature,  a 
long  crack  being  formed  across  the  icy 
sheet,  the  edges  of  which  were  raised 
up  into  ridg^es,  resting  against  each 
other  like  the  slopes  of  a  roof.  We 
may  conceive  the  long  upthrow  of  the 
Andean  chain  to  have  been  somewhat 
analogous  to  'this ;  but  after  the  crack 
was  formed,  and  its  edges  uplifted,  a 
new  element  came  into  activity.  The 
melted  matter  from  our  planet's  interior 
rose  throu^  the  crevice,  and  its  harden- 
ed overflow  added  immensely  to  the 
height  and  bulk  of  the  mountain  range. 
To  this  agency  appear  to  be  due  the 
enormous  accumulations  of  lava,  por- 
phyry, trachyte,  and  other  plutonic 
rocks,  which  accompany  the  chain, 
through  openings  in  whion  the  volcanic 
fires  still  blaze  at  intervals  from  South- 
em  Chile  to  Russian  America. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true,    as  some 
geologists  have    suggested,   that    this 
great  uplift  was  contemporaneous  witb. 
a  depression  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Pacific.      Be  this  as   it  may,  tbe 
ranges  of  the  mountains  and  the  coa&t. 
are  parallel,  and  both  inclose  and  give 
character  to  the  territory  which  fornxs 
the  subject  of  these  handsome  volume  a. 

♦•  With  an  arid  desert  on  its  northerxx 
frontier,  successive  ranges  of  mountain s» 


•  Beport  of  the  U.  8.  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  southern  hcmwphere, 
the  years  1849,  '50/  51,  '52.    Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Washington,  1855. 
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whose  summits  are  coyered  by  ever- 
loHting  snows,  on  the  east,  Cape  Horn, 
with  its  appalling  storms  of  ice  and  sleet, 
<^n  the  south,  and  the  yast  Pacific  ocean 
waeAiing  its  western  shores,*'  the  ter- 
ritory of  Chile  stretches  through  a 
length  of  about  2,000  miles,  with  an 
ayerago  width  of  nearly  eighty. 

Its  mon>  southern  portion,  for  eight 
or  ten  hundred  miles,  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  mere  selvage  of  rough 
oonntry,  crowded  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  rifted  and  iron-bound 
coast,  which,  indeed,  in  many  places, 
come  together  without  any  interval  of 
habitable  land.  The  more  northern  part, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Chile,  is 
from  1,000  to  1,200  miles  long,  by  per- 
haps 100  in  average  width.  Its  pecu- 
liar and  isolated  position,  and  the  grand- 
eur of  its  natural  features,  must  iLwnjB 
secure  for  any  work  devoted  to  its  de- 
Bcription  the  interest  of  all  intelligent 
ninds. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Expedition,  of 
which  Lieut  ef.  M.  Gilliss  was  the  head, 
and  Lieut.  Archibald  McRae,  Acting 
Muster  S.  L.  Phelps,  and  Captain's 
Clerk  £.  R.  Smith,  were  associates, 
was  to  effect  a  series  of  observations  of 
the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  connection  with  which  duty  special 
researches  were  to  be  made  in  magnetism 
and  meteorology.  The  ob!>ervntion8 
made  in  these  departments  of  science, 
however,  are  not  to  any  great  extent 
embraced  in  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  details 
ef  more  popular  interest  collected  under 
general  instructions,  to  secure,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  leading  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, **any  other  infi>rmation  of  a  use- 
ful character  which  there  might  be 
opp<>rtuiiity  to  obtain." 

This  direction  seems  to  have  been 
obeyed  in  the  most  industrious  spirit  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  result  before  us. 
The  contents  of  tne  work  may  be  rough- 
ly classified  as  fciUows.  descriptive 
geogrnnhy,  political  divisions,  and  in- 
dustrial resources,  seventy- six  pages; 
climate,  and  earthquakes,  about  as  much 
more ;  descriptions  of  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, sixty- seven  pages;  of  the  gov- 
ernment, society,  and  the  church,  forty- 
eix  pages ;  journeys  in  the  provinces, 
113  pages  ;  the  Presidential  electi(m  of 
1851,  and  its  unhappy  contests,  tliirty- 
five  pages.  Then  we  have  fifty  pages 
devoted  to  the  journey  from  New  York 
to  Valparaiso,  via    Panama   and    the 


coast;  twenty  to  "first  experiences  in 
Chile;  while  a  yariety  of  minor  details' 
make  up  the  550  pages  of  Vol.  I.  Three 
hundred  more  are  given  in  Vol.  II. 
to  the  report  of  Lieut  McRae's  tour 
across  the  continent,  and  sundry  illus- 
trated papers  on  archaeology  and  natu- 
ral histoiy.  Eight  hundred  and  fifly 
quarto  pages — ^no  less — a  magnum  opus 
laborious  in  achievement  and  not  a 
little  so  in  perusal.  We  con&ss  that  we 
would  have  preferred  a  couple  of  tight 
little  duodecimos,  or  small  octavos;  and 
valuable  as  is  the  great  mass  of  infoima- 
tion  collected  in  wis  report  it  seems  to 
us  that  by  the  omission  of  part  of  its 
contents,  and  the  condensation  of  more, 
it  miffht  have  been  made  less  expensive 
to  publish,  less  burdensome  to  the  mails, 
and  more  useful  to  the  public.  The 
best  part  of  our  people  are  active, 
practical  men,  whose  time  is  too  much 
occupied  to  allow  them  leisure  to  search 
through  such  bulky  volumes;  and  the 
author  who  mi^ht  by  a  book  condensed 
into  the  concisest  form  and  clearest 
arrangement  have  interested  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers,  is  apt  to  find* 
when  he  has  completed  a  ponderous 
quarto,  desiccned  to  be  his  monument, 
that  he  has  literally  buried  under  it  his 
reputation. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  left 
New  York  in  AugUi<t  1849,  going  by 
way  of  Panama,  stopping  at  different 
points  along  the  coast  and  reaching 
Vulparaiso  on  the  25Ui  of  October, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  tlie  capital 
city  of  Santiago,  a  town  of  80,000  or 
90,000  inhabitants,  covering  with  its  low 
houses  an  area  of  six  or  seven  squars 
miles,  in  a  plain  or  basin  of  aUmt  sixty 
miles  by  twenty  in  extent ;  sixty  miles 
inland,  and  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
ilie  ocean.  It  is  overlooked,  on  the 
east  by  the  great  Andean  chain,  some 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  visi- 
ble from  the  valley.  From  the  eastern 
Eart  of  the  city  nses  the  hill  of  Santa 
.ucia,  a  mass  of  porphyritic  rock  175 
feet  high,  on  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  observatory  was  established,  and 
the  instruments  mounted.  The  native 
popuktion  looked  on  the  advancing  work 
with  great  curiosity,  and  on  its  comple- 
tion, all  who  wished,  rich  or  poor,  learn- 
ed or  ignorant  were  allowed  to  scan  the 
heavens  through  the  wonderful  optio 
tube.  Yet  there  remained  many  who 
attributed  to  the  strangers  more  thaa 
scientific  lore,  and  as  the  season  pioyed 
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OB  QBUsual  one  in  the  ocdureiice  of 
Bevere  thunder  stormB,  as  well  as  earth- 
^nakeiK.  the  **  masses*'  werB  much  in- 
clined to  associate  these  distnrbanoes 
with  the  advent  of  the  wijnrds  on  Santa 


The  locality  proTed  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable for  astronomical  obserrations, 
as  the  serenity  of  the  skies  permitted 
a  moch  laiger  amoont  of  work  to  be 
done  within  a  limited  period  than  can  be 
accomplished  in  most  coontnes.  It  is 
stated  in  the  report,  that  oat  of  132 
consecntiTe  nights  after  Janaary  31, 
1850,  there  were  but  seven  cloody  ones, 
and  daring  the  next  summer,  from  No- 
vember lUth  to  April  10th,  observations 
were  made  on  120  ont  of  152  nights. 
The  only  drawback  on  the  advantages 
of  the  position,  was  tiie  small  number 
of  the  observers,  which  made  the  work 
most  laborious  and  exhausting,  and  lim- 
ited the  osefttlness  of  the  expedition. 

Beginning  at  the  soath  pole,  a  complete 
examination  was  made  of  the  heavena 
through  more  than  24^  of  declination, 
by  ^  sweeping"  them  with  the  telescope 
in  narrow  successive  belts  or  ringa 
Within  this  space  were  obtained  33,600 
observations  of  some  23,000  stars,  of 
which  more  than  20,000  are  stated  not 
to  have  been  previously  tabulated.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  larse  amoont  of 
time  was  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  more  northerly  xones  of  the  sky, 
which,  with  observations  of  the  moon, 
planets,  etc.,  number  abont  9,000  mea- 
sures. Lieat.  GiUiss  had  hoped  to  have 
tabulated  all  the  stars  notdeariy  visi- 
ble above  the  horixon  of  Washington, 
so  that,  by  combining  the  labors  of  his 
expedition  with  those  of  onr  national 
observatory,  it  misht  be  said  thai  the 
American  Navy  had  mapped  the  whole 
heavens ;  bat  Uie  numerical  force  of  his 
CMnrps  was  insufficient  for  the  task.  The 
valuable  results  of  the  great  amoont  of 
astronomical  work  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  accomplish,  will  aopear  sepa- 
rately. We  have  now  only  to  glean 
from  the  present  volumes  soch  pardcu- 
lars  of  popular  interest,  relative  to  other 
topics,  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

The  dimensions,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
general  position  of  Chile,  have  already 
been  given.  Between  the  Andes  and 
the  sea,  the  couutry  is  generally  rough 
and  billy.  The  best  and  most  ferSe 
portion  of  the  country  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  Andes,  in  a  series  of  val- 
leys, or  a  long  depression  between  them 


and  the  seaboard  hills,  lyinff  in  the  pro- 
vincea  of  Santiago,  Coldiagoa,  and 
Maole.  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
continaation  of  the  submarine  valley 
separating  the  island  of  Chiloe  fimm  tM 
main-land. 

The  main  Andean  chain  is,  as  a  massi 
highest  in  latitade  35^,  and  its  base  has 
a  width,  from  the  lower  lands  of  Chils 
to  the  Pampas  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope,  of  one  hondred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  most  lofty  peaks  in  Chile  are  Aoon- 
oagoa,  in  latitade  32}^,  within  sight  of 
Santiago,  rismg  to  the  altitude  of  22,300 
feet,  and  Tupongato,  in  latitude,  33^^* 
the  height  of  wluch  is  given  at  22,450 
feet.  The  elevation  of  these  summits 
is  moch  greater  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  very  loftiest  few  of  the 
giants  of  the  Andes. 

The  reader,  however,  if  he  compares 
the  elevation  of  these  peaks  with  ths 
width  of  the  base  of  the  chain,  will  find 
that  their  extreme  height  is  bat  about 
one-thirtieth  of  such  width;  a  result 
which  tends  very  much  to  flatten  dowa 
prevalent  popular  ideas  of  the  steepi 
wall- like  character  of  moantain  chains. 
In  truth,  thou^  minor  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  more  abrupt,  its 
greater  ridges  and  undolations,  viewed 
on  a  large  scale,  are  gentle  and  almost 
insignificant.  Differonoesof  elevation, 
as  compared  with  those  of  distance,  an 
so  slight,  as  not  only  to  reqnire  exag- 
geration to  make  them  appreciable  on 
the  profiles  and  sections  of  the  engi- 
neer and  the  geologist,  but  we  believe 
that  we  all  msensibly  habituate  the  eye 
to  give  greater  importance  to  elevations 
than  to  distances,  and  acqairo  a  distort- 
ed idea  of  their  proportions  which  mis- 
leads oar  peroeptions. 

Throagh  this  hoge  moantain  barrier, 
a  number  of  passes  lead  to  the  broad 
pampas  and  great  rivers  of  the  Atlaa* 
tic    slope  of   the    continent.      Those 
most  fireqoently  traversed  are  the  Us- 
pulkita  pass  to  the  N.  £.  of  SanUago, 
and  the  Portillo  pass,  S.  W.  of  that 
dty,  both  of  which  were  examined  by 
Lieut   McBae,    from    whose  surveys 
maps  of  these  lofty  valleys  have  been 
made  and  published  in  the  roport.     The 
Uspollata  pass,  in  ktitude  32<»  4d'«  is 
the  more  sheltered,  and  the  more  txe- 
qoently  used,  and  attains  a  heigHt  of 
12,500  feet;  the   Portillo,  in   latitude 
3:)^  35',  is  a  shorter  route,  but:    xnoie 
dangeroos  and  difficult.    Its  firs^  i^wnr 
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mit  is  nearly  13,200  feet  aboTe  the  sea 
level,  and  when,  after  passing  the  moon- 
tain  Talley  of  Tunyan,  3,000  feet  in 
depth,  the  trayeler,  faint  with  the  diffi- 
oolty  of  respiration  at  these  heights, 
reaches  the  second  summit,  and  looks 
through  the  Portillo,*  at  the  distant 
ooean-like  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  has  attained  the  eleration  of  14,475 
feet.  For  the  **puna,*'  or  weakness 
and  lassitude  caused  by  exertion  in  the 
thin  atmosphere  of  these  great  alti- 
tndes,  onions  and  garlic  are  recommend- 
ed as  remedies;  though  it  is  quaintly 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Darwin  found  no- 
thing so  efficacious  in  removing  it  as  the 
discoyery  of  fossil  shells  at  the  eleya- 
tion  of  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
their  parent  ocean. 

In  the  valley  leading  to  Ihe  Portillo 
pass  are  beds  of  pure  white  gypsum, 
which  are  estimated  (unless  the  printer 
has  added  a  superfluous  cipher)  at  2,000 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  less  used  passes  of  Oome-Ca- 
yalio,  (literally  *'  eat-horse,")  and  Dona 
Ana,  are  at  heights  of  14,500  and 
14,900  feet,  so  that  the  lower  indenta- 
tions of  this  chain  are  as  high  as  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  European  moun- 
tains. 

Few  cross  the  range  in  the  south  of 
Chile.  There  are  at  least  two  passes — 
those  of  the  Planchon  and  the  Antuco— 
at  elevations  of  only  about  6,500  feet ; 
but  east  of  the  mountains  the  Pehuen- 
ohes  scour  the  pampas,  and  travelers 

E refer  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
igher  northern  passes  to  the  risk  of 
encountering  these  fierce  savages. 

Among  the  moimtains  are  many 
lakes,  shut  in  the  basins  of  upheaved 
rook.  They  are  in  many  instances  ac- 
cessible only  with  difficulty;  are  fed 
by  mountain  torrents,  and  give  birth  to 
other  streams  which  loar  through  rapid- 
ly descending  goiges  and  vtdleys  to- 
ward the  ocean. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rivers  of 
Chile  are  short,  turbulent,  and  rarely 
navigable.  The  largest,  the  Biobio,  is 
navigable  for  boats  only  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles.  These  streams,  though  not 
large  in  appearance,  discharge  great 
quantities  of  water;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Mapi>cho,  at  Santiago, 
though  but  thirty  yards  in  width,  pours 
through  its  sloping  bed  a  greater  vol- 
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ume  than  is  home  to  the  sea  by  the 
lake-like  Potomac. 

The  climate  of  Chile,  influenced  by- 
its  situation  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is  peculiar.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  ue  desert  of  Atacama  lies 
under  the  southern  border  of  the  trade- 
winds,  which,  chilled  in  rising  over  the 
Andes,  condense  their  moisture  in 
heavy  rains  to  nourish  the  forests,  and 
feed  *the  huge  rivers  of  the  Atlantio 
slope,  and  tiien  come  down  the  western 
declivities,  so  dry  as  to  absorb,  instead 
of  shedding  moisture.  Here,  and  in 
the  neighboring  districts  of  Peru,  rain 
scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  mode  of 
bnilding  adopted  is  such  that  a  rainy 
day  wiii  bring  down  more  houses  than 
an  earthquake. 

As  we  go  southward  and  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  return  current, 
which,  outside  the  tropics,  sets  from 
the  westward  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
tertropical flow  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
brings  the  evaporation  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  continent,  the  rains  commence 
and  increase,  so  that  while  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Chile,  there  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, but  fourteen  rainy  days  in  the 
year,  there  are  in  the  southern  districts 
forty.  But  even  in  central  Chile  the 
rains  descend  only  in  the  winter  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  while 
during  the  summer,  veffctation  almost 
disappears;  the  hills  become  brown, 
and  httle  efficient  cultivation  is  practi- 
cable save  by  irrigation.  The  olive 
flourishes,  and  the  grape  yields  good 
wine,  but  the  sugar-cane  and  many 
other  tropical  plants  do  not  succeed,  for 
want  of  continuous  moisture.  In  lo- 
calities where  this  can  be  supplied,  the 
native  fruit-trees  and  a  great  variety 
of  shrubs  are  evei^g^reen,  but  Lombardy 
poplars  and  other  mtroduced  trees  re- 
tain their  deciduous  habits.  It  seems 
strange  to  read  of  their  yellow  leaves 
falling  in  May,  and  their  boughs  re- 
maining bare  during  June  and  July; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  features  of  this 
land,  the  reverse  of  our  own  country, 
not  only  in  its  position  relatively  to  the 
equator,  but  to  the  continent  and  ocean. 
Maize  is  raised  to  some  extent,  barley 
succeeds  well,  and  rye  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  distillation ;  but  al- 
though the  yield  of  grain  was  good,  its 
cultivation  was  abandoned  because  the 


*  This  openins;  of  the  ridge  ifl  bat  just  wide  enongfa  for  a  loaded  mule  to  pass ;  hence  its 
name,  **  portillo/'  a  little  door. 
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Chilenos  preferred  their  own  aguardi- 
ente, and  would  not  take  kindly  to 
wbisky.  Wheat  is  a  neat  staple,  and 
Chile  flour  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
the  sole  supply  of  California. 

At  Santiago  there  fell,  in  the  brief 
rainy  season  in  1850,  fifty-six  inches  of 
rain,  and  in  1851,  thirty-nine  inches; 
quantities  quite  eaual  to  the  rain-fall 
distributed  througn  twelve  months  in 
New  York.  Lightning,  though  fre- 
quent in  the  Andes,  is  so  rare  in  the 
valley  that  a  sharp  thunder-shower 
causes  almost  as  much  consternation  as 
an  earthquake. 

Still  further  southward,  the  number  of 
rainy  days  in  winter  and  the  constant 
humidity  of  the  seasons  increase,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  while  Central 
Chile  has  scarcely  a  tree,  except  the 
exotic  species  planted  along  the  water- 
courses, the  southern  provinces  possess 
valuable  forests  of  tall  and  heavy  timber. 
Here  there  have  been  observed  156  rainy 
days  in  the  year,  and  this  region  would 
probably  well  reward  steady  cultivation ; 
but  it  yet  remains,  in  great  proportion, 
in  the  possession  of  warlike  Araucanian 
Indians. 

Still  beyond,  the  cold,  wet,  and  tem- 
pestuous climate  of  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  has  long  been  pro- 
verbial. 

Beautiful  atmospheric  effects  delight 
the  visitor  to  this  mountain  land<  At 
Santiago  there  is  often  a  season  of  warm, 
hasy  weather,  like  an  Indian  summer, 
but  it  occurs  not  in  November,  but 
m  their  autumn,  about  the  last  of 
March  or  first  of  April.  Most  remark- 
able are  the  sunset  hues,  which  Lieut. 
Gilliss  describes  as  flitting  over  the 
snowy  Cordillera,  after  the  plains  are 
m  shadow;  successive  tints  of  violet, 
purple,  and  rosy  pink,  creeping  up  the 
white  slopes,  and  *'  forming  a  picture  to 
which  no  words  can  render  justice." 

Yet,  bright  as  are  its  skies,  soft  its 
breezes,  and  delightful  its  temperature, 
free  from  the  fierce  heats  of  the  tropics 
and  ^e  frosts  of  winter,  the  climate 
of  Chile  is  not  regarded  by  Lieut 
Gilliss  as  favorable  to  longevity.  Few 
aged  men  are  met  with,  and  nom  the 
census  returns  of  1854  the  population 
appears,  durinc  six  years,  to  have  in- 
creased only  three  per  cent.,  or  from 
1,393,000  to  1,435,000.  Probably  other 
than  clinmtic  causes  contribute  to  this 
effect,  for  the  report  before  us  gives  but 
an  unfavorable  picture  of  the  morals 


and  comforts  of  the  people.  Out  of  less 
than  45,000  births,  more  than  10,000  wera 
illegitimate,  and  to  the  large  mortality 
among  children,  arising  from  the  neglect 
and  insufficient  care  incident  to  such  a 
state  of  things,  are  to  be  added  the 
effects  of  scrofulous  diseases,  which  are 
the  secondary  results  of  vicious  habits, 
and  of  privations  arising  from  that  in- 
dolence which  often  inflicts  on  the  ap* 
parently  favored  population  of  mild 
climates  a  degree  of  poverty  and  want 
unknown  among  the  industrious  sons 
of  ihe  north.  Lieut.  Gilliss  gives,  in 
several  places,  unpleasant  accounts  of 
the  character  and  domestic  life  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  repre* 
sents  the  condition  of  the  peon  laborers 
as  praedcally  not  less  servile  and  de- 
pendent than  that  of  ihe  negroes  of  our 
own  south ;  while  they  have  not  that  legal 
claim  on  their  masters  for  support  and 
protection  which,  with  the  latter,  forms 
some  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  their 
unfortunate  position. 

The  attention  of  Lieut  Gilliss  and 
his  associates  was  given  with  much 
care  to  the  earthquakes,  so  common  on 
the  southern  Pacific  coast ;  but  we  do 
not  perceive  that  the  report  affords 
much  information  in  regard  to  them 
that  is  new.  The  establishment  of  a 
telegraph  line,  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  enabled  observers  to  prove 
that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  the  shock 
was  precisely  simultaneous  at  these  two 
points,  though  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
asunder.  This  is  the  first  satisfactory 
observation  of  the  kind ;  for  all  previous 
observations  of  time,  in  which  depend- 
ence was  placed  on  clocks  at  remote 
points,  were  not  to  be  relied  on  at  all. 

A  large  amount  of  details  in  relation 
to  earthquakes  is  given,  embracing  ac- 
counts ot  the  more  severe  convulsions 
since  1570.  That  of  1835  appears,  so 
far  as  the  southern  provinces  were  con- 
cerned, to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
terrible.  The  towns  of  Concepcion  and 
Talcahuano  were  destroyed,  not  more 
by  the  earthquake  itself  than  by  the 
huge  waves,  which  rolled  in  from  the 
ocean  at  intervals  for  hours  after,  sweep- 
ing ships  200  yards  inland,  overturning 
and  removing  from  their  places  twenty- 
four  ]^und  cannon,  and  dragging  back, 
in  their  seaward  reflux,  everything  that 
was  movable.  On  this  occasion  the  island 
of  Santa  Maria,  seven  miles  in  length, 
was  upheaved,  bodily,  to  an  average 
height  of  nine  feet,  together  with  the 
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bottom  of  the  sea  around,  so  that  in 
pkices  where,  in  1834,  there  had  been 
thirty  feet  depth  of  water,  subsequent 
•oundtnes  showed  but  twenty -one.  The 
island  of  Mocha,  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
distant,  was,  at  the  same  time,  raised 
about  two  feet.  The  celebrated  Juan 
Fernandez,  960  miles  from  the  coast, 
was  violently  shaken,  and  a  volcano 
burst  forth  through  900  feet  of  water, 
at  a  dLstance  of  a  mile  from  its  shore. 

In  connection  witli  such  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  level,  which  seem  the 
effect  of  the  same  forces  which,  in  past 
epochs,  raised  the  Andes  themselves 
from  the  sea,  Lieut  Gilliss  suggests 
that  others  may  be  going  on  impercep* 
tibly,  such  as  geologists  know  to  have 
been  for  centuries  raii&ing  the  coast  of 
Scandinavia.  His  meridian  circle,  stand- 
ing on  stone  blocks,  which  rested  im- 
mediately on  die  rock  of  Santa  Luda, 
•howed,  for  many  months,  a  distinct  and 
almost  uniform  change  of  position,  as  if 
its  eastern  support  was  oons«tantly  rising, 
or  the  whole  hill  slowly  tilting  over  to 
the  westward.*  Such  changes  have 
been  suspected  in  parts  of  England,  and 
we  remember  reading,  some  years  since, 
of  surveys  made  and  monuments  accu- 
rately fixed  in  the  soatheni  oi>untie8, 
by  future  inspection  of  which  the 
slightest  fluctuations  could  be  detected 
in  the  rocky  foundations  of  that  reputed 
^fast-anchored  isle." 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  earthquake  shocks 
at  Lima  is  fortj-five,  though  no  dis- 
astrous convulsion  has  occurred  there 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  present  report 
gives  tlie  number  occuring  at  Santugo 
during  twen^-eight  months  as  sixty- 
nine,  and  twice  as  many  were  noticed 
during  the  same  period  of  time  in  the 
northern  province  of  Coquimbo.  Most 
of  these  were  comparatively  trifling, 
aerious  damage  hc^iig  caused  in  but  few 
instances.  It  has  been  thought  that 
they  occur  more  firaquently  in  autumn 
than  at  other  seasons,  but  it  is  not  estab- 
lished tliat  any  oomMCtbn  exists  be- 
tween the  changes  ^f  our  atmosphere 
and  these  movemei^  of  the  solid  crust 
of  our  earth. 

Of  the  long  aooounts  given  of  the 
government,  churpj^  and  society  in 
Chile,  and  of  the  presidential  election 
of  1851,  and  its  unhappy  consequences 


of  domestic  disturbance  and  civil  war«. 
we  have  not  room  to  speak.  It  seems 
a  very  ungracious  feature  in  a  report 
made  and  published  in  such  an  official 
manner,  to  describe  with  what  musit  be 
regarded  as  disapprobation  any  of  the 
social,  civil,  or  religious  customs  or 
transactions  of  a  sister  republic,  with 
which  we  have  been  on  friendly  terms* 
and  which  received  and  aided  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
attention.  Lieut  Gilliss  seems  to  have 
anticipated  such  a  view  of  portions  of 
his  volume,  and  deprecates  it  in  an 
**apolueetio  conclusion,"  on  the  last 
page.  let,  it  seems  to  us,  tltat  this 
government  document  should  have  left 
untouched,  or  very  slightly  referred  to« 
topics  so  delicate,  enpecially  if  not 
strictly  embniced  within  tlie  natural  and 
legitimate  scope  of  a  scientific  publica- 
tion ;  and  that  their  omission  would  have 
been  one  step  well  taken  in  retrench- 
ment of  the  unnecessarily  cumbrous  di- 
mensions of  the  work. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  journeys 
through  the  provinces,  and  tliat  from 
New  York  to  Panama,  and  thence 
by  the  Peruvian  coast,  would  furnish 
many  quotations  and  facts  of  interest, 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book,  which,  by  the  **libemlity  of 
Congress,*'  has  been  widely  dis$tributed* 
They  will  also  find  in  it  a  valuable  mass 
of  statistics  of  a  commercial  charactert 
in  relation  to  products,  exports  and 
imnortst  mines,  narbors,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
will  have  reason  to  admire  the  energy 
and  ability  which  was  able,  during  the 
brief  intervals  of  engrossing  scientific 
duties,  to  gather  so  great  and  so  various 
a  mass  of  general  information. 

The  second  volume  is,  as  we  have 
said,  chiefly  occupied  with  papers  on 
antiquarian  and  scientific  subjects.  That 
on  Indian  remains,  by  Mr.  Ewbank,  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  great  variety  of 
relics,  which,  however,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Peruvian,  very  few  of  them  being 
from  Chile.  Among  the  latter  are  copper 
axes  and  chisels,  and  a  copper  knife  of 
cresoent  shape  with  a  handle  attached 
to  its  centre,  very  like  the  kind  in  use 
in  every  saddler's  shop,  or  to  others 
found  among  the  collections  of  E^pti- 
an  antiquities.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  uniformity  in  shape  of  tools  which 
human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  its 


'  This  muvement  w«nt  on  rejnilarly  through  seven  or  eight  monthfl  of  the  year,  but  appeozed 
ts  bo  iuterrupled  during  the  wmter,  when  the  iiittrament  remained  nevrly  stAtiouory. 
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own  assistfinoe,  throagh  suoli  remote 
periods  and  regions. 

These  copper  tools  are  not  hardened 
to  any  considerable  degree,  as  their 
proprietors  seem  to  have  valued  hiffhly 
me  power  of  sharpening  them  by  thin- 
ning the  edge  with  a  hammer,  a  method 
which  shortened  the  otherwise  long  and 
tedious  process  of  abrading  them  on  a 
whetstone. 

Among  the  Pemvian  relics  are  many 
vesselsofearthenware,  showing  the  pro- 
ficiency which  the  aboriginal  tribes  had 
made  in  the  art  of  the  potter ;  others 
carved  from  wood ;  baskets,  fragments 
of  textile  fabrics,  bodkins,  needles,  and 
other  humble  household  property,  buried 
long  ago  in  the  graves  with  their  dusky 
owners.  A  collection  of  Peruvian  an- 
tiquities, examined  by  Mr.  Ewbank  in 
Brazil,  has  furnished  most  of  the  illus- 
trations, not  only  of  stone  and  earth- 
en, but  metullio  objects — ornaments, 
small  tools,  and  industrial  implements, 
weapons,  ojQScial  batons  or  sceptres, 
and  small  statuettes,  fabricated  oi  cop- 
per, bronze,  gold,  and  silver.  AH  these, 
with  innumerable  relics  of  similar  char- 
acter, by  which  so  much  has  been  learn- 
ed of  the  conditions  of  art  at  remote 
periods  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
owe  to  that  almost  universal  supersti- 
tion (if  we  are  at  liberty  to  call  it  by 
that  name),  which  led  to  the  burial,  with 
the  loHt  friend,  of  the  articles  most  useful 
to  or  prized  by  him  durine  life. 

The  paper  contributed  oy  Mr.  Baird, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  numerous  specimens  of 
the  mammalia  of  Chile,  collected  by 
Lieut.  Gilliss,  and  to  a  list  of  all  the 
species  yet  known  from  that  country. 
The  existence  of  the  **  panther"  of  our 
northern  forests  through  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  it  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  ''puma"  and  "cougar,"  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  a  single  species.  Among  the 
more  interesting  quadrupeds  noticed,  are 
an  opossum,  almost  as  small  as  a  mouse 
and  as  downy  as  a  flying  squirrel ;  the 
coypou,  that  beaver-like,  aquatic  animal, 
whose  skins  are  so  importttnt  an  article 
of  trade  under  the  name  of  "nutria" 
fur ;  and  that  rare  armadillo,  the  chlamy- 
phorus,  one  example  of  that  remarkable 
family  of  mailed  Quadrupeds  peculiar  to 
the  South  American  continent,  where 
are  found  the  fossil  bones  and  plates  of 
a  gigantio  predecessor,  whose  length 
Cuvier  estimated  at  ten  feet,  and  whose 


armor  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  megatherium. 

Lieut.  Phelps  contributes  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  habits  of  the 
guanaco,  one  of  the  peculiar  family 
of  quadrupeds  to  which  the  cama  and 
alpaca  belong,  and  which,  like  the  ar- 
madilloes,  had  among  the  lost  races  of 
tiie  ante-human  epoch  a  gigantic  repre- 
sentative in  the  "  macrauchenia."  Mr. 
Phelps  hunted  the  guanacoes  among 
their  native  mountain  heights,  and  seems 
to  have  found  this  chase  a  larger 
kind  of  deer- stalking,  the  animal  being 
so  shy  and  vigilant  as  to  perceive  and 
fly  from  the  hunter  while  yet  at  two 
miles  distance.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  shooting  them,  though  their  propen- 
sity to  bound  over  the  nearest  preci- 
pice, when  struck  by  the  bullet,  made 
their  recovery  often  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Cassin's  article  on  the  birds  is 
illastrated  by  handsome  colored  plates, 
partly  executed  by  the  new  chromotypio 
process.  Though  many  of  the  Chilian 
birds  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
our  northern  temperate  zone,  there  still 
occur,  among  the  wading  and  swimming 
kinds,  some  of  the  identical  species 
known  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng- 
land, while  among  others  we  notice  that 
striking  similarity  in  general  appearance 
which  often  occurs  in  species  which  are 
reasonably  regarded  as  having  sprung 
from  entirely  different  origins.  This 
apparently  indicates  (if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression  in  reference  to  the 
inscrutable  creative  agency)  a  tendency 
in  nature  to  produce  closely  similar 
forms  in  remote  regions,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  pnlasonto- 
logist  finds  similar  forms  to  have  been 
produced  and  reproduced  at  remote 
epochs. 

Facts  of  this  nature  strike  us  with 
especial  interest,  if  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disputes  which  prevail 
respecting  the  unchangeable  character 
of  species,  and  the  unity  or  diversity  of 
similar  races.  An  example  of  this  kind 
may  be  found  in  the  close  resemblance  of 
our  golden-winged  woodpecker  to  the 
red-quilled  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  where  two  species.  Which  a  care- 
less observer  might  deem  to  be  acci- 
dental varieties,  caused  by  climate  or 
other  circumstances,  are  proved,  by  the 
impossibility  of  their  transmission  or 
migration  across  wide  oceans,  and  th^ 
impassable  torrid  zone,  to  be  of  radiooU^ 
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distinct  character*  The  reader,  who 
can  look  over  the  immense  and  ahnost 
unriTaled  omitholo^cal  collection  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  will  find  an  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  fact.  Among  those 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  Gassings  memoir  are  ^ 
the  large  blackbird,  so  like  our  own 
large  gnikle,  the  smaller  species  almost 
the  counterpart  of  our  red-wing,  except 
that  his  gay  epaulette  is  of  gold  instead 
of  crimson,  and  the  stumeUa,  scarcely 
differing  &om  our  familiar  meadow  lark, 
but  with  a  breast  of  red  instead  of 
yellow. 

Mr.  Girard,  also  of  the  Smithsonian, 
deals  with  the  reptiles  and  Crustacea. 
No  lover  ever  yet  made  his  sonnet  to 
his  mistress's  eyebrow  with  the  devotion 
and  minuteness  with  which  a  thorough 
herpetologist  scans  the  surocular,  post- 
frontal,  subgular,  or  symphyseal  scales 
and  plates  of  snakes.  If  the  reader 
would  be  amused  by  two  quarto  pages 
of  detailed  description  of  a  smgle  lizard, 
without  a  word  of  its  habits  or  manner 
of  life ;  or  entertained  with  five  pages 
about  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
maxillipes,  caudal  paddles,  chela,  rostra, 
and  antennsB  of  the  little  crustaceous 
wretch,  called,  for  want  of  a  shorter 
name,  Rhyncocinectes,  let  him  borrow 
Vol.  II.  of  this  report,  and  sit  down 
cheerfully  to  it.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  he,  with  us,  would  be  oetter  pleased 
with  some  book  of  natural  history,  deal- 
ing more  with  the  complete  living  form 
and  its  habits  than  with  minute  struc- 
tural details,  and  the  chan^g  arrange- 
ments of  system  and  nomenclature. 
Nevertheless,  let  justice  be  done  to  the 
patient  investigator  of  the  driest  anato- 
my. His  laborious  accumulation  of  facts 
in  natural  science,  is  like  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  half  interpreted  alphabets 
and  hieroglyphics.  By-and-by,  when 
the  series  of  observations  is  nearly 
complete,  will  arise  the  man  of  wide 
views,  the  combiner  and  generalizer,  to 
sweep  the  whole  army  of  facts  into 
their  disciplined  array ;  and  the  story 
is  told,  the  world  listens,  and  learns  in 
a  few  words  the  great  results  of  life- 
times of  toil.  This  facile  or  fortunate 
employer  of  others'  observations,  this 
eventual  interpreter  into  popular  form, 
of  truths  before  scattered  and  hidden 
in  technical  books,  is,  like  a  command- 
ing officer,  too  apt  to  concentrate  on 
himself  the  laurels  which  in  great  share 


belong  to  less  oonspionons,  but  not  less 
able  laborers  in  the  same  field. 

Dr.  Wyman*8  article  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  mastodon  bones  from 
Southern  Chile,  belonging  to  different 
species  from  thos^  known  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Conrad  describes  and  figures  some 
fossil  shells,  whose  interest  is  reir 
great  on  account  of  the  position  of  their 
localities.  Some,  of  Oolitic  or  Jurassio 
age,  are  from  the  Cordillera  de  Dona 
^a,  at  the  height  of  13,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and 'furnish  certain  evidence 
that  since  the  secondary  geological 
epoch,  when  they  died  and  were  buried, 
this  part  of  the  Andes  has  been  raised 
by  more  than  one  half  of  its  present 
enormous  elevation.  Probably,  when 
those  rocks  were  forming,  and  includ- 
ing the  relics  of  the  living  forms  of  their 
parent  ocean — long  after  the  silurian 
regions  of  our  northern  states  had 
risen  above  the  sea,  long  after  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  measures  and  the  ridgy 
AUeghanies  had  been  crumpled  into 
their  present  distorted  and  folded  form, 
and  after  the  sea-beach  bird-tracks  had 
hardened  in  the  red  sandstones  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley — this  huge  moun- 
tain chain  only  showed  above  the  waves 
a  line  of  peaks  and  ridges  forming  a  long 
series  of  mountain  islands. 

Other  shells,  found  on  the  line  of  the 
Copiapo  rail-road,  at  the  elevation  of  420 
feet  above  tide,  are  identical  with  species 
now  livmg  in  the  Pacific.  This  part  of 
the  Chilian  coast  must,  therefore,  have 
been  raised  at  least  420  feet  since  the 
existence  of  the  fauna,  now  inhabiting 
its  bordering  waters.  The  researches 
of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  previous  ex- 
plorers, have  shown  yet  more  remarka- 
ble facts,  proving  that  this  enormous 
chain,  and  the  broad  continental  plains 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  have,  during  the 
latter  periods  of  geological  history,  un- 
dergone oscillations  of  elevation  and 
depression  of  astonishing  extent. 

Before  closins^  this  necessarily  brief 
a,nd  imperfect  sketch,  we  should  men- 
tion the  liberal  and  enlightened  course 
of  the  Chilian  government  in  support- 
ing extensive  scientific  researches  on  its 
soil,  and  in  its  efforts  for  the  education 
of  its  people.  The  work  of  M.  Gajr, 
published  by  the  state,  comprises,  in 
addition  to  five  volumes  of  political  and 
civil  history  and  two  of  documents, 
eight  volumes  of  zoology  and  nine  of 
botany,  illustrated  by  3^9  elegantly  en- 
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grayed  and  colored  plates;  and  the 
work  is  yet  going  on.  The  topographi- 
cal surveys  by  M.  Pissist  from  which 
the  maps  in  this  Report  are  in  great 
part  compiled,  the  Santiago  Museum  of 
r^atural  History,  and  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  arranged  by  Prof.  Domeyko, 
are  equally  honorable  to  the  government 
of  Chili.  The  Military  Academy,  with 
its  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  the  Na- 


tional Institute  with  its  nine  hundred* 
the  government  normal  schools  and 
schools  for  teaching  the  mechanic  arts, 
agriculture,  painting  and  music,  need 
only  to  be  mentioned,  to  show  how 
honorable  a  position,  in  comparison 
with  states  of  far  greater  population, 
wealth  and  age,  is  maintained  by  the 
yet  young  republic  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 


THE    HASHEESH  EATER. 


IT  was  at  Damascus  that  I  took  my  first 
dose  of  hasheesh,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  that  habit  which,  through 
the  earlier  years  of  my  manhood,  im- 
prisoned me  like  an  enchanted  palace. 
It  was  surely  a  worthy  spot  on  which  to 
build  up  such  an  edifice  of  hallucina- 
tions as  I  did  there  erect  and  cement 
around  my  soul  by  the  daily  use  of 
this  weed  of  insanity.  Certainly  no 
other  spot  could  be  so  worthy,  unless 
it  were  Bagdad,  the  marvelous  city  of 
the  marvelous  Sultan,  Haroun  al  Rash- 
id.  I  need  not  tell  the  reasons  :  every 
one  can  imagine  them ;  every  one,  at 
least,  who  knows  what  Damascus  is ; 
much  more  everyone  who  has  been  there. 
It  was  among  shadowy  gardens,  filled 
with  oriental  loungers,  and  in  Saracenic 
bouses,  gay  as  kaleidoscopes  with  gild- 
ing and  bright  tintings,  that  I  made 
myself  the  slave  of  the  hasheesh.  It 
was  surrounded  by  objects  so  suitable 
for  dream- work,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this 
wizard  of  plants,  I  fabricated  that  pal- 
ace of  alternating  pleasure  and  torture 
which  was  for  years  my  abiding  place. 
In  this  palace  I  sometimes  revelea  with 
a  joy  so  immense  that  I  may  well  call  it 
multitadinous ;  or  I  ran  and  shrieked  it 
through  its  changeful  spaces  with  an 
agony  which  the  pen  of  a  demon  could 
not  describe  suitably;  surrounded,- 
chased,  overclouded  by  all  the  phan- 
tasms of  mythology  or  the  Arabian 
Nights;  by  every  strange,  ludicrous, 
or  horrible  shape  that  ever  stole  into  my 
fency,  from  books  of  romance  or  tales 
of  spectredom. 

It  is  useless  to  think  of  relating,  or 
even  mentioning,  the  visions  which, 
daring  four  or  five  years  passed  tlirough 
my  drugged  brain.  A  library  would 
not  Buffice  to  describe  them  all :  many, 


also,  were  indistinct  in  their  first  impres- 
sions, and  others  have  so  mingled  to- 
gether with  time,  that  I  cannot  now 
trace  their  individual  outlines.  As  the 
habit  grew  upon  me,  too,  my  memory 
gradually  fuled,  and  a  stupor  crept  over 
me  which  dulled  the  edges  of  all  events, 
whether  dreams  or  realities.  A  dull 
confusion  surrounded  me  at  all  times, 
and  I  dropped  down  its  hateful  current, 
stupid,  indifferent,  unobserving,  and 
never  thoroughly  awake  except  when 
a  fresh  dose  of  the  plant  stimulated  my 
mind  into  a  brief  consciousness  of  itself 
and  its  surroundings.  The  habit  and 
its  consequences  naturally  deepened 
my  morbid  unsociability  of  temper,  and 
sunk  me  still  more  fixedly  in  uie  her- 
mit-like existence  which  I  had  chosen. 
For  some  years  I  made  no  acquaintance 
with  the  many  European  travelers  who 
pass  through  Syria ;  and  I  even,  at  last, 
got  to  avoid  the  presence  of  my  listless 
oriental  companions — keeping  up  no 
intimacy  except  with  those  who,  like 
myself,  daily  wandered  through  the  sa- 
haras  and  oases  of  hasheesh  dreamland. 
Never  before  did  I  so  completely  give 
myself  up  to  my  besetting  sin ;  for 
a  sin  I  now  consider  it  to  cast  off  one's 
moorings  to  humanity ;  to  fly  from  one's 
fellow-beings  and  despise,  at  once,  their 
good  will  and  their  censure. 

A  terrible  fever  at  last  came  to  my 
relief  and  saved  me  by  dragging  me, 
as  it  were,  through  the  waters  of  death. 
While  the  sickness  continued,  I  could 
not  take  the  hasheesh  ;  and  when  I  re- 
covered, I  had  so  far  gained  my  self- 
control,  that  I  resolved  to  fling  the  habit 
aside  forever.  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  partly  the  urgings  of 
an  old  friend  which  supported  me  to 
this  pitch  of  real  heroism.     He  was  a 
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yotxng  physician  from  my  own  city, 
and  we  had  been  companions  and  often 
room-muteji  through  school  and  college, 
although  it  was  by  the  merest  accident 
that  he  met  me  m  Beirut  a  few  days 
before  my  seizure.  Two  months  he 
watched  by  me,  and  then  perfected  his 
work  by  getting  me  on  board  tiie  steamer 
for  Marseilles,  and  starting  me  well 
homeward.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
him  again ;  but  I  cannot  give  his  name, 
further  than  to  call  him  Doctor  Harry, 
the  pet  title  by  which  he  was  known  in 
his  own  family. 

I  reached  Marseilles,  harried  through 
France,  without  passing  more  than  a 
night  even  at  Pans,  and  sailed  for  New 
York  in  a  Havre  steamer.  In  less  than 
a  month  after  I  stepped  from  the  bro- 
ken columns  which  lie  about  the  land- 
ing place  of  Beirut,  1  was  strolling  un- 
der the  elms  of  my  native  city  in  Con- 
necticut. The  spell  was  broken  by  this 
time,  and  its  shuckles  fallen  altogether 
both  from  mind  and  body.  1  felt  no  long- 
ing after  the  hasheesh;  and  the  dreary 
languor  which  once  seemed  to  demand 
its  restorative  energy  had  disappeared  : 
for  my  constitution  was  vignn)us,  and 
I  was  still  several  years  under  tliirty. 
But  such  chains  as  I  had  worn,  could 
not  be  carried  so  long  without  leaving 
some  scars  U'hind  them.  The  old  des- 
potism asserted  itself  yet  in  horrible 
dreams,  or  in  painful  reveries  which 
were  almost  as  vivid,  and  as  difficult  to 
break  as  dreams.  These  temporary  il- 
lusions generally  made  use  of  two  sub- 
jects, as  the  scaiFoids  on  which  to  erect 
their  troublesome  cloud-castles:  first, 
the  scenery  and  personages  of  my  old 
hasheesh  visions ;  second,  the  incidents 
of  my  journey  homeward.  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  myself  haunted 
by  sultans.  Moors,  elephants,  afreets, 
rocs,  and  other  monsti'osities  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  but  it  did  seem  un- 
reasonable that  I  should  be  plagued,  in 
the  least  degi*ee,  by  tlie  reminiscences 
of  that  wholesome,  and,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant  flight  from  the  land  of  my  cap- 
tivity. The  rapidity  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  transit  had  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  imagination ;  and  I  now 
journeyed  in  spirit,  night  after  night,  and 
sometimes  day  after  day,  without  rest 
and  wi^out  goal ;  hurried  on  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  steamers,  diligences 
and  railroad  trains,  all  driven  at  their 
utmost  speed  ;  beholding  oceans  of  foam, 
immeasurable  snow  mountains,  cities  of 


many  league?  in  extents  and  population, 
whose  multitudes  obstructea  my  pas- 
sage. But  these  illusions,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  were  faint  and  mild 
compared  with  my  old  hasheesh  parox- 
ysms, and  they  grew  rapidly  weaker 
as  time  passed  onward.  The  only 
thing  which  seriously  and  persist- 
ently annoyed  me  was  an  idea  Uiat  my 
mind  was  slightly  shaken.  I  vexed  my- 
self with  minute  self-examinations  on 
this  point,  and  actually  consulted  a  phy- 
sician as  to  whetlier  some  of  my  men- 
tal processes  did  not  indicate  incipient 
insanity.  He  replied  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible :  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
forbade  my  pursuing  those  specula- 
tions. 

All  this  time  I  amused  myself  in  so- 
ciety, and  even  worked  pretty  faithful- 
ly at  my  legal  profession.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  my  cases,  however,  fort 
like  most  young  lawyers,  I  had  very 
few  of  them  ;  all  the  fewer,  doubtless* 
because  long  residence  abroad  had  pat 
me  back  in  my  studies  But  I  must 
speak  at  some  length  of  my  socialitiest 
inasmuch  as  they  soon  flung  very 
deep  roots  into  my  heart,  and  mingled 
themselves  there  with  tlie  poisonous 
decay  of  my  former  habit. . 

The  first  family  whose  aoquaintanoe 
I  renewed,  on  reaching  home,  was  that 
of  my  dear  friend.  Doctor  Harry.  His 
father,  the  white-headed  old  doctor, 
and  his  dignified,  kindly  mother,  greeted 
me  with  a  heartiness  that  was  like  en- 
thusiasm. I  had  been  a  school- fellow 
of  their  absent  son ;  and  more  than  that 
I  had  very  lately  seen  him ;  and  more 
still,  I  spoke  of  him  with  warm  praise 
and  gratitude.  They  treated  me  with 
as  much  affection  as  if  it  were  I  who 
had  saved  Harry's  life,  and  not  Harry 
who  had  saved  mine.  A  reception 
equally  cordial  was  granted  me  by  the 
doctor's  two  daughters :  Ellen  ana  Ida. 
Ellen,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  engaged  to  bemar- 
.  ried.  She  was  tlie  same  lively,  nervous, 
sentimental  thing  as  of  old  ;  wore  the 
same  long  black  ringlets,  and  tossed  her 
head  in  the  same  flighty  style.  Ida, 
four  years  younger  tlian  her  sister,  was 
almost  a  stranger  to  me ;  for  she  was  a 
mere  child  when  I  first  became  a  beau, 
and  had  been  transferred  fmm  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  boarding-school  without  at- 
tracting my  student  observation.  She 
was  quite  a  novelty,  therefore,  a  most 
attractive  novelty  ako-— the  prettiest,un- 
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obtrusive  style  of  woman  that  ever  made 
an  unsought  conquest  /  was  the  oon* 
quest,  not  the  only  conquest  that  she  ever 
made,  indeed ;  but  the  only  one  that  she 
ever  deigned  to  accept.  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  mild  blue  eyes,  the  sunny  brown 
hair,  the  sweet  blonde  face,  and  the 
dear  little  coral  mouth.  She  had  tlie 
dearest  little  expression  in  her  mouth 
when  she  was  moved ;  a  pleading,  pite- 
ous expression  that  seemed  to  beg  and 
entreat  without  a  spoken  word ;  an  ex- 
presstion  that  was  really  infantine,  not 
m  silliness,  but  in  an  unutterable  pa- 
thetic innocence.  Well,  she  quite  en- 
slaved me,  so  that  in  three  months  I 
was  more  her  captive  than  I  had  ever 
been  to  the  hasheesh,  even  in  the  time 
of  my  deepest  enthrall ment. 

I  would  not,  however,  offer  myself  to 
her  until  I  had  written  to  Doctor  Harry, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  permit  his 
little  sister  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
hasheesh  eater.  His  reply  was  not 
kinder  than  I  expected,  but  it  was  more 
cordial,  and  fuller  of  confidence.  He 
knew  little,  in  comparison  with  myself, 
of  the  strength  of  that  old  habit ;  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  energy  with  which 
it  can  return  upon  one  of  its  escaped 
victims.  He  was  sure  that  I  had  broken 
its  bonds ;  sure  that  I  never  would  be 
exposed  to  its  snares  again ;  sure  that  I 
would  resist  the  temptation^  were  it  to 
come  ever  so  powerful.  Yes,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  I  should  marrv  Ida ; 
he  would  rejt>ioe  to  meet  me  at  his  home 
as  his  brother.  I  might,  if  I  chose, 
tell  my  history  to  his  &ther,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  him :  but  that  was  all 
that  honor  could  demand  of  me,  and 
even  that  was  not  sternly  necessary. 

I  did  as  Harry  directed,  and  related 
to  the  old  physician  all  my  dealings 
with  the  demim  of  hasheesh.  Like  a 
true  doctor,  he  was  immensely  inter- 
ested in  the  symptoms,  and  plunged 
into  speculations  as  to  whether  the  dia- 
bolical plant  could  not  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  the  materia  medi- 
ca.  No  astonishment  at  my  rashness; 
no  horror  at  my  danger ;  no  grave  dis- 
approval of  my  weak  wickedness;  no 
particular  rejoicing  at  what  I  considered 
my  wonderful  escape.  And  when,  a 
few  days  after,  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
surrender  his  child  to  such  a  man  as  I, 
be  laughed  heartily,  and  shook  both  my 
hands  with  an  air  of  the  warmest  en- 
couragement. I  felt  guilty  at  that 
moment,  as  well  as  happy ;  for  it  seem- 


ed as  if  I  were  imposing  upon  an  un- 
suspecting ignorance,  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  enlightened.  Nor 
did  Ida  say  no  any  more  than  the  others, 
although  she  made  up  a  piteous  little 
face  when  I  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
as  if  she  thought  I  had  no  right  to  ask 
her  for  so  much  as  her  whole  self.  So 
I  was  engaged  to  Ida,  and  was  happier 
than  all  the  hasheesh  eaters  from  Cairo 
to  Stamboul. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  our  en- 
gagement, and  two  months  before  the 
time  fixed  for  our  marriage,  that  a  box 
reached  us  from  Smyrna.  It  contained 
a  quantity  of  Turkish  silks,  and  other 
presents  from  Harry  to  his  sisters,  be- 
sides the  usual  variety  of  nargeelehs, 
chibouks,  tarbooshes,  scimitars,  and  so 
forth,  such  as  young  travelers  usually 
pick  up  in  the  East  The  doctor  and  I 
opened  the  packages,  while  Ellen,  Ida^ 
and  their  mother  skipped  about  in  de- 
liglit  from  wonder  to  wonder.  Among 
the  last  things  came  a  smidl  wooden 
box,  which  Ellen  eagerly  seized  upon, 
declaring  that  it  cont-ained  attar  (»f  roses. 
She  tore  off  the  cover,  and  displayed  to 
my  eyes  a  mass  i)f  that  well -remember- 
ed drug,  the  terrible  hasheesh.  *'  What 
is  it  ?**  she  exclaimed,  '*  Is  tliis  attar 
of  roses  ?  No  it  isn't.  What  is  it, 
Edward  ?     Here,  you  ou^ht  to  know." 

**  It  is  hasheesh."  I  said,  looking  at 
it  as  if  I  saw  an  afreet  or  a  ghoul. 

'*  Well,  what  is  hasheesh  ?  Is  it 
good  to  eat  T  Why,  what  are  you  star- 
ing at  it  so  for  ?  Do  you  want  some  1 
Here,  eat  a  piece.      I  will  if  yi»u  will." 

*'  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
dropping  a  Persian  dagger  and  coming 
hastily  forward.  **  Is  that  tlie  real 
hasheesh  7  Bless  me,  so  that  is  hash- 
eesh, is  it  ?  Dear  me,  I  must  have  a 
specimen.  What  is  the  ordinary  dose 
for  an  adult  Edward  V 

I  took  out  a  bit  as  larse  as  a  haael- 
nut  and  held  it  up  before  his  eyes.  He 
received  it  reverently  from  my  hands* 
and  surveyed  it  with  a  prodigious  sci- 
entific interest  "Wife,"  said  he, 
'« Ellen,  Ida,  tliis  is  hasheesh.  This  is 
an  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult." 

•*  Well,  what  is  hasheesh  ?"  repeated 
Ellen,  tossing  her  ringlets  as  a  colt  does 
his  mane.  **  Father  •  what  is  it  ?  Did 
you  ever  take  any,  Edward  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  mumbled  the  doctor,  exam- 
ining the  lump  with  micros04»pic  mi- 
nuteness ;  **  Edward  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  drug ; 
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he  has  made  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments with  it.*' 

**  Oh,  take  some,  Edward,'*  cried 
Ellen.  **  Come,  that's  a  good  fellow. 
Here,  take  this  other  bit  Liet's  take  a 
dose  all  round.*' 

**  No,  no,"  said  Ida,  oatching  her  sis- 
ter's hand.  **Why,  you  imprudent 
child  !  Better  learn  a  little  about  it 
before  you  make  its  acquaintance. 
Tell  us,  Edward,  what  does  it  do  to 
people  ?" 

I  told  them  in  part  what  it  had  done 
to  me;  that  is,  I  told  them  what 
mighty  dreams  and  illusions  it  had 
wrapped  around  me;  but  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  narrate  before  Ida  how 
shamefully  I  had  been  its  slave.  When 
I  had  fimshed  my  story,  Ellen  broke 
forth  again :  *'  Oh,  Edward,  take  a 
piece,  I  beg  of  you.  I  want  to  see 
you  crazy  once.  Gome,  you  are  sane 
enough  m  a  general  way;  and  we 
should  all  enjoy  it  so  to  see  you  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  for  an  hour  or  two.** 

She  put  the  morsel  to  my  lips  and 
held  it  there  until  Ida  pushed  her  hand 
away,  almost  indigncmtly.  I  looked  at 
my  little  girl,  and.  although  she  said 
nothing,  I  saw  on  her  mouth  that  pite- 
ous, pleading  expression  which  appear- 
ed to  me  enough  to  move  angels  or 
demons.  It  moved  me,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently; the  smell  of  the  hasheesh 
seemed  to  sink  into  my  brain;  the 
thought  of  the  old  visions  came  up  like 
a  ware  of  intoxication.  Still  I  refused ; 
two  or  three  times  that  afternoon  I  re- 
fused ;  but  in  the  evening,  Ellen  hand- 
ed me  the  drug  again.  **  It  is  the  lost 
time,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  taking  it 
from  her  hand  I  began  to  prepare  it. 
The  doctor  stood  by,  nervous  with  curi- 
osity, and  urged  caution ;  nothing  more 
than  caution ;  that  was  the  whole  of  his 
warning.  Ida  looked  at  me  in  her  im- 
ploring way,  but  said  nothing ;  for  she 
only  suspected,  and  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend the  danger. 

I  swallowed  the  drug  while  they  all 
stood  silent  around  mo ;  and  I  laughed 
loudly,  with  a  feeling  of  crazed  triumph, 
as  I  perceived  the  well-remembered 
savor.  My  littie  girl  caught  my  sleeve 
with  a  look  of  extremest  terror;  the 
doctor  quite  as  eagerly  seized  my  pulse 
and  drew  out  his  repeater.  **  Oh,  what 
fun !"  said  Ellen.  ''  Do  you  see  any- 
thing now,  Edward  ?*' 

Of  course  I  saw  nothing  as  yet ;  for, 
be  it  known,  that  the   effisct  of  the 


hasheesh  is  not  immediate;  half  an 
hour  or  even  an  hour  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  mind  can  fully  feel  its  in- 
fluence. I  told  them  so,  and  I  went  on 
talking  in  my  ordinary  style  until  they 
thought  that  I  had  been  jesting  with 
them,  and  had  taken  nothing.  But 
forty  minutes  had  not  passed  before  I 
began  to  feel  the  usual  symptoms,  the 
sudden  nervous  thrill,  followed  by  the 
whirl  and  prodigious  apparent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain.  My  head  expanded 
wider  and  wider,  revolving  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  enlarguig  in 
space  with  every  revolution.  It  filled 
the  room — ^the*  house — the  city ;  it  be- 
came a  world,  peopled  with  the  shapes 
of  men  and  monsters.  I  spun  away 
into  its  great  vortex,  and  wandered 
about  its  expanses  as  about  a  universe. 
I  lost  all  perception  of  time  and  space, 
and  knew  no  distinction  between  the 
realities  around  me,  and  the  phantas- 
mata  which  sprung  in  endless  succes- 
sion from  ny  brun.  Ida  and  the  others 
occasionally  spoke  to  me ;  and  once  I 
thought  that  they  kneeled  around  and 
worshiped  me ;  while  I,  from  behind  a 
marble  altar,  responded  like  a  Jupiter. 
Then  night  descended,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  saying:  "Christ  is  come,  and 
thou  art  no  more  a  divinity.*' 

The  altar  disappeared  at  that  instant, 
and  I  came  back  to  this  present  centu- 
ry, and  to  my  proper  human  form.  I 
was  in  the  doctor's  house,  standing  by 
a  window,  and  gazing  out  upon  a  moon- 
lit street  filled  with  promenading  citi- 
zens. Beside  me  was  a  sofa  upon 
which  Ida  lay  and  slept,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  throat  bored  to 
the  faint  silvery  brilliance  which  stole 
through  the  gauze  curtains.  I  stooped 
and  kissed  it  passionately ;  for  I  had 
never  before  seen  her  asleep,  nor  so 
beautiful ;  and  I  loved  her  as  dearly  in 
that  moment  as  I  had  ever  done  when 
in  full  possession  of  my  sanity.  As  I 
raised  my  head,  her  father  opened  a 
door  and  looked  into  the  room.  He 
started  forward  when  he  saw  me  ;  then 
he  drew  back,  and  I  heard  him  whisper 
to  himself:  "She  is  safe  enough,  he 
will  not  hurt  her." 

The  moment  he  dosed  the  door  a 
window  opened,  and  a  voice  muttered : 
"KiU  her,  kill  her,  and  the  altar  and 
the  adoration  shall  be  yours  again  ;"  to 
which  innumerable  voices  from  the  floor, 
and  the  ceiling  and  the  four  walls  re- 
sponded :  **  Gbry,  gloi*y  in  the  highest 
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to  him  who  can  put  himself  above  man, 
and  to  him  who  fears  not  the  censure  of 
man!" 

I  drew  a  knife  from  my  pocket,  and 
opened  it  instantly ;  for  a  mighty  per- 
suasion was  wrought  in  me  by  those 
promises.  '*  I  will  kill  her,"  I  said  to 
myself,  '* dearly  as  I  love  her;  for  the 
gift  of  Divinity  outweie^hs  the  love 
of  woman  or  the  wrath  of  man.** 

I  bent  over  her  and  placed  the  knife 
to  her  throat  without  the  least  pity  or 
hesitation,  so  completely  had  all  love, 
all  nobleness,  all  humanity,  been  ex- 
tinguisbed  in  me  by  the  abominable 
demon  of  hasheesh.  But  suddenly  she 
awoke,  and  fixed  on  me  that  sweet, 
piteous,  startled  look  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  her.  It  made  me  for- 
get my  purpose  for  one  moment,  so 
2iat,  with  a  lunatic  inconsistency,  I 
bent  my  head  and  kissed  her  hand  as 
gently  as  I  had  ever  done.  Then  the 
demoniac  whisper,  as  if  to  recall  my 
wandering  resolution,  swept  again 
through  the  eglantines  of  the  window  : 
**  Kill  her,  kill  her,  and  the  altar  and 
ike  adoration  shall  be  yours  again." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  it ;  for  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  eive  me  a 
playful  push  backwards,  while,  closing 
her  eyes  again,  she  sank  back  to  re- 
newed slumber.  Then,  in  the  height 
of  my  drugged  insanity,  in  the  cold 
fury  of  my  possession,  I  struck  the 
sharp  slender  blade  into  her  white  throat 
once,  and  once  more,  with  quick  repeti- 
tion, into  her  heart.  **0n,  Edward, 
you  have  killed  me!**  she  said,  and 
seemed  to  die  with  a  low  moan,  not 
once  stirring  from  her  position  on  the 
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I  took  no  further  notice  of  her;  I 
did  not  see  her  in  fact  after  the  blow ; 
for  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  rose  around 
me,  obscuring  the  room ;  and  once  more 
I  stood  in  divine  elevation  above  a 
marble  altar.  There  were  ^ant  colon- 
nades on  either  side,  sweepmg  forward 
to  a  monstrous  portal,  through  which  I 
beheld  coimtless  sphinxes  facing  each 
o&er  adown  an  interminable  avenue  of 
granite.  Before  me,  in  the  mighty 
space  between  the  columns,  was  a  mul- 
titude of  men,  all  bowine  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  while  priests  chanted 
anthems  to  my  praise  as  the  great 
Osiris.  But  suddenly,  before  I  could 
shake  the  temple  with  my  nod,  I  saw 
one  in  the  image  of  Christ  enter  the 
portal  and  advance  through  the  crowd 


to  the  foot  of  my  altar.  It  was  not 
Christ  the  risen  and  glorified ;  but  the 
human  and  crucified  «fesus  of  Nazareth. 
I  knew  him  by  his  grave  sweetness  of 
countenance;  I  knew  him  still  better 
by  his  wounded  hands  and  bloody  vest- 
ments. He  beckoned  me  to  descend 
and  kneel  before  him;  and  when  I 
would  have  called  on  my  worshipers 
for  aid,  I  found  that  they  had  all  van- 
ished; so  that  I  was  forced  to  come 
down  and  fall  at  his  pierced  feet  in 
helpless  condemnation.  Then  he  pass- 
ed judgment  upon  me,  saying :  "  For- 
asmuch as  thou  hast  sought  to  put  thy- 
self above  man,  all  men  shall  abhor  and 
shun  thee.'* 

He  disappeared,  and  when  I  rose  the 
temple  had  disaj^peared  also,  with  everv 
trace  of  that  mighty  worship  by  which 
I  had  been  for  a  moment  surrounded. 
Then  did  my  punishment  commence; 
nor  did  it  cease  throughout  a  seeming 
eternity ;  for,  in  order  to  complete  it, 
time  was  reversed,  and  I  could  live  in 
bygone  ages ;  so  that  I  ran  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  and  was 
avoided  with  loathing  by  every  genera- 
tion. First  I  stood  near  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  saw  a  hideous  man  hurrying 
by  it,  alone,  with  a  bloody  mark  on  his 
forehead.  *'  This  is  Cain,'*  I  said  to 
myself;  '*this  is  a  wicked  murderer, 
also,  and  he  will  be  my  comrade.** 

I  ran  toward  him  confidently,  eagerly, 
and  with  an  intense  longing  for  com- 
panionship ;  but  when  he  saw  me  he 
covered  his  face  and  fled  away  from  me, 
with  incomparable  swiftness,  shriek- 
ing :  **  Save  me,  0  God,  from  this 
abominable  wretch !" 

After  that,  I  hastened  wildly  over 
earth,  across  many  countries,  and 
through  many  successive  ages,  alone 
always,  avoided  always,  an  object  of 
fear,  of  horror,  of  incredible  detestation. 
Every  one  that  saw  me,  knew  me,  and 
fled  from  my  presence,  even  to  certain 
death,  if  that  were  necessary,  to  evade 
my  contact.  I  saw  men  of  Gomorrah 
rush  back  into  the  flames  of  their  perish- 
ing city,  when  they  beheld  me  coming 
humbly  to  meet  them.  Egyptians,  who 
had  barely  escaped  from  the  Red  Sea, 
leaped  again  into  the  foaming  waters  as 
I  ran  toward  them  along  the  shore. 
Everywhere  that  I  went,  populations, 
even  of  mighty  cities,  scattered  from 
my  track,  like  locusts  rising  in  hurried 
flight  before  the  feet  of  a  camel.  The 
loneliest  shipwrecked  sailor,  on  the  most 
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0avage  island  of  the  sea,  fled  from  his 
but  of  reedd,  and  plunged  into  untracked 
and  serpent-haunted  marshes  at  the 
sight  of  my  supplicating  yisage.  Un- 
able to  obtain  the  oompanionship  of 
men,  I  at  last  sought  that  of  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles— of  the  gods  of  ancient 
mythology,  and  the  monsters  of  fairy- 
dom ;  but,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
crocodiles  buried  themselves  in  the  mid- 
ourrent  of  the  Nile,  as  I  stealthily  ap- 
proached its  banks.  I  unavailingly 
chased  the  terrified  speed  of  tigers 
and  anacondas  throus^  the  stiflhig  heat 
of  the  jungles  of  Bengal.  Memnon 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  clouds,  when  he  saw  me  kneeling 
at  his  granite  feet  I  followed  in  vain 
the  sublime  flight  of  Odin  over  the 
polar  snows  and  ice-islands  of  both 
hemispheres.  Satyrs  hid  from  me; 
dragtins  and  eorgons  avoided  me.  The 
▼ery  auta  and  insects  disappeared  from 
my  presence,  taking  reiuse  in  dead 
trunks,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
My  punishment  was  constant  and  fear- 
ful— it  was  greater  than  I  could  bear; 
yet,  I  bore  it  for  ages.  I  tried  in  many 
ways  to  escape  from  it  by  death  ;  but 
always  unsuccessfully.  I  sought  to 
fling  myself  down  precipices,  but  an 
unseen  power  drew  me  back ;  I  en- 
deavored to  drown  myself  in  the  sea, 
but  the  billows  upheld  me,  like  a  feather. 
It  was  not  ramorse  that  prompted  me  to 
these  attempts  at  self-destructicm.  Re- 
morse, penitence,  and  every  other  noble 
emotion  had  been  swallowed  up  in  mere 
anguish  under  the  dreadfulness  of  my 
punishment.  Sometimes  I  could  not 
believe  tliat  all  this  was  a  reality,  and 
struggled  with  wild,  but  useless  ragings 
to  break  the  dreadful  presence  of  horror. 
At  other  times  I  felt  convinced  of  its 
perfect  truth ;  because  I  saw  that  the 
punishment  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
offense,  and  that  it  reproved,  with  as- 
tonishing directness,  that  unsocial  and 
almost  misanthropic  spirit  which  I  had 
80  long  encouraged  by  my  habits  of  life 
and  temper  of  thought.  Thus,  dragging 
about  with  me  a  ghastly  immorttdity,  I 
wandered  through  miserable  year  after 
year,  through  desolation  after  desolation, 
until  I  stood  once  more  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  to  Marseilles.  Now  I  again 
performed  my  journey  homeward,  pass- 
ing, as  before,  through  a  succession  of 
Bteamers,  railroads,  and  diligences.  But 
the  steamers  were  empty ;  for  the  pas- 
Bengers  and  sailors  leaped  overboard  at 


my  appearance ;  and  the  vessel  reeled 
on  unguided,  through  wild,  lonely  seas 
that  I  knew  not.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  every  one  fled  before  me  from 
the  rail- cars :  and,  through  deserted 
plains  and  valleys,  I  arrived,  at  headlong 
speed,  in  g^eat  cities,  as  the  only  pas- 
sen  fer.  My  diligence  journeys  were 
performed  without  companion,  or  con- 
ductor, or  postillion,  in  shattering  ve- 
hicles, drawn  by  horses  which  flew  in 
the  very  luuacy  of  frisht.  Paris  was  a 
solitude  when  I  entered  it — without  man, 
and  without  inhabitant,  and  without 
beast — silence  in  its  streets,  in  its  gal- 
leries, and  in  its  palaces — ^the  sentinels 
all  fled  from  the  gates,  and  the  children 
from  the  gardens. 

At  lost  I  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
my  native  city ;  and  now  I  hoped  that 
in  presence  of  this  familiar  spot  my 
vision  would  break ;  but  it  did  not,  and 
so  I  paused  in  a  most  miserable  stupor 
of  despair.  It  was  early  dawn,  and  the 
sky  was  yet  gray ;  nor  had  many 
people  arisen  fi:^m  their  sleep.  I  beam 
dogs  barking  in  the  streets,  and  birds 
sinking  in  the  orchards ;  but,  as  always* 
neitner  the  one  race  nor  the  other  ven- 
tured near  the  spot  where  I  stood.  I  sat 
down  behind  a  thicket  where  I  could 
see  the  road,  but  could  not  be  seen  from 
it  and  wept  for  an  hour  over  my  terri- 
ble misery.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
tears  had  come  to  soften  my  terrible 

Eunishment;  for,  hitherto  my  anguish 
ad  been  desperate  and  sullen,  or  wild 
and  blasphemous;  but  now  I  wept 
easily,  with  some  feeling  of  tender  peni- 
tence, and  speechless  supplication.  I 
looked  wistfully  down  the  street  long- 
ing to  enter  the  town,  yet  dreading  to 
see  the  universal  terror  which  I  knew 
would  spread  through  the  inhabitants 
the  moment  I  stepped  in  among  them. 
At  last  persons  be^an  to  pass  me; 
chiefly,  I  believe,  workmen,  or  market 
people;  but  among  them  were  some 
whose  faces  I  had  seen  before.  I  can- 
not describe  the  thrill  of  tremulous, 
fearful,  painful  pleasure  with  which  I 
looked  from  so  near  upon  these  familiar 
human  countenances.  How  I  longed, 
yet  dreaded,  to  have  one  of  them  turn 
his  eyes  upon  me.  At  last  I  said  to 
myself:  ••These  people  know  of  my 
crime ;  perhaps  they  will  not  fly  from 
me,  and  will  only  kill  me." 

I  stepped  out  suddenly  in  front  of  a 
couple  of  ruddy  countrymen,  who  were 
driving  a  market-cart  from  the  city,  and 
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fell  on  my  kneeR,  with  mj  hands  up- 
lifted toward  their  faces.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  stared  at  me  in  ghastly  horror, 
then,  wheeling  their  rearing  horse,  thej 
lashed  him  into  violent  flight.  I  rose  in 
desperation,  in  fury,  and,  with  the  steps 
of  a  greyhound,  leaped  after  them 
thmuffh  streets  now  rei^onant  with  hu- 
man footsteps.  Oh,  the  wild  terror! 
oh,  the  agonized  shrieking !  oh,  the 
wide  confusion  !  and  oh,  the  swift  yan- 
ishing  of  all  life  which  marked  my 
passive!  I  hastened  on,  panting,  stamp- 
ing, screaming,  foaming  in  the  utter- 
most extremity  of  despair  and  anguish, 
until  I  reached  tlie  house  where  my  dar- 
ling had  once  lived.  As  1  nearod  the 
steps,  I  saw  a  person  whom  I  knew 
to  be  Harry.  He  did  not  shriek  and 
fly  at  my  approach,  but  met  me  and 
looked  me  steadily  in  the  face.  His 
eyes,  at  first,  were  full  of  inquiry ;  but, 
in  a  moment,  he  seemed  to  gather  the 
whole  truth  from  my  visage ;  and  then, 
with  a  terrible  tremor  of  abhorrence, 
he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.  **  It 
is  right,  Harry,'*  I  said ;  '*  kill  me,  as  I 
killed  her." 

But  with  a  quick  motion  which  I  could 
not  arrest  he  placed  the  muzzle  to  his 
own  temples,  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell 
a  disfi^nred  corpse  at  my  feet.  I  howled 
as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast,  and  sprang 
over  him  into  the  door-way.  I  saw 
Ellen  and  her  father  and  mother  flying 
with  uplifted  hands  out  of  the  other  end 
of  the  passage.  I  did  not  follow  them, 
but  turned  into  the  parlor  where  I  had 
committed  my  crime ;  and  there,  to  my 
amazement,  1  saw  Ida  lying  on  the  sora 
in  the  same  position  in  which  I  had 
left  her ;  her  head  fallen  backward,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  throat  hidden  by  her 
long  hair,  and  her  hands  clasped  upon 
her  bosom.  On  the  floor  lay  my  knife 
still  open,  just  as  it  had  fallen.  I  picked 
it  up  and  passed  my  finger  over  the 
keen  edge  of  the  blade  muttering: 
"Now,  I  know  that  all  this  is  real; 
now  I  can  kill  myself,  for  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  die." 

Just  as  I  was  placing  the  knife  to  my 
throat,  I  saw  a  sweet  smile  stealing 
over  Idu*s  lips.  She  has  become  a  ser- 
aph, I  thought,  and  is  smiling  to  see 
the  eternal  gloir.  But,  suddenly,  as  I 
looked  at  her  for  this  last  time,  she 
opened  her  eyes  on  me,  and  oyer  her 
mouth  str»le  that  sweet  pleading  expres- 
sion which  was  the  outward  sign  of  her 
gentle  spirit     **Stop,  Edward!"   she 


cried,  earnestly  ;  and  springing  up,  she 
caught  my  hand  firmly,  although  I 
could  feel  that  her  own  trembled.  In 
that  moment,  my  horrible  dream  began 
to  fade  from  me,  and  I  gazed  around 
no  longer  utterly  blinded  by  the  hazes 
of  the  hasheesh  demon.  She  was  not 
harmed,  then  !  No,  and  I  was  not  her 
murderer ;  no,  and  I  had  not  been  the 
loathing  of  mankind.  Nothing  of  the 
whole  scene  had  been  real,  except  her 
slumber  on  the  sofa,  and  the  knife 
which  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  flung  it 
fiercely  from  me;  for  I  thought  of  what 
I  might  have  done  with  it  had  my  mad- 
ness been  only  a  little  more  persistent 
and  positive.  Then,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  half  suspicion  and  hidf  compre- 
hension, I  ran  to  the  front  door-way. 
Harry  was  not,  indeed,  lying  there  m 
his  blood ;  but  he  was  there,  neverthe- 
less, upright  and  in  full  heolth ;  and  we 
exchanged  a  delighted  greeting  before 
the  rest  of  the  family  could  reach  him. 

•*  Why,  Hurry,"  said  the  doctor,  in 
the  parlor  again,  **that  was  a  most  in- 
teresting substance  you  sent  us — that 
hasheesh.  I  have  made  an  extraordinary 
experiment  with  it  upon  Edward  here. 
He  muttered  wonders  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  my  study.  He  then  went  to  sleep, 
and  I  missed  him  about  two  minutes 
ago.  I  really  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
come  to." 

That  closing  dream  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, then,  had  passed  through  my 
brain  in  less  than  twu  minutes ;  and  I  hoyd 
been  standing  by  the  sleeping  form  of 
my  little  girl  all  the  time  tnat  I  seemed 
to  be  wandering  through  that  etmnitj 
of  horror. 

*♦  What !"  said  Harry,  ♦*  has  Edward 
gone  back  to  the  hasheesh  again  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  I  replied ;  *'  but  I  haye  taken 
my  last  dose,  my  dear  fellow.  With 
your  permission,  doctor,  I  will  pitch 
that  infernal  drug  into  the  fii'e." 

•*  Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I — I — 
don*t  know.  I  should  hke  to  reserve 
a  few  doses  for  experiments." 

»•  Oh !  don't  throw  it  away,"  ureed 
Ellen.  **  It  is  such  fan.  Edward  has 
been  saying  such  queer  thines." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Harry  reso- 
lutely.    **  I  will  settle  that  question." 

"  It  is  in  the  fire,  brother,"  replied 
Ida.  "  I  threw  it  there  half  an  hour  ago." 

I  raised  the  little  girl's  hand  to  my 
lips  and  kissed  it ;  and  since  then  I 
have  taken  no  other  hasheesh  than 
such  as  that 
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ELSIE'S   CHILD. 
A  LEGEND  OF  8WITZBBLAND. 

^^  pOME  and  Bit  beside  me,  Elsie — put  your  little  wheel  away — 
^  Have  you  quite  forgotten,  darling  wife,  this  is  our  wedding  day  ?*' 

Elsie  turned  her  bright  fieice  towards  him,  fairer  now  than  when  a  bride  ; 
But  she  did  not  cease  her  spinning  while  to  Ulric  she  replied : 

'*  No,  I  have  not  quite  forgotten ;  all  day  long  my  happy  brain 
Has  been  living  o*er  the  moments  of  that  blessed  day  again. 

"  I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you  when  the  twilight  shadows  fall ; 
Tou  shall  sing  me  some  old  love-song,  while  the  darkness  covers  all* 

"  But  while  golden  sunbeams  linser  in  the  vale  and  on  the  hill, 
Ask  me  not  to  bid  the  music  of  my  merry  wheel  be  still." 

'*  If  its  humdrum  notes  are  sweeter  than  thy  husband's  voice  to  theOf 
Mind  thy  spinning.  Madam  Elsie-— do  not  come  to  sit  with  me  !*' 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Ulrio ;  see,  the  sun  is  almost  down. 
And  its  lost  red  rays  are  gilding  the  far  steeples  of  the  town. 

*•  I  will  come  to  you  directly,  and  will  kiss  the  frown  away — 
You  must  not  be  angiy,  Ulrio,  for  this  is  our  wedding  day." 

**  If  it  were  not  I  should  care  not  that  you  will  not  come  to  me ; 
But  this  evening !  prythee,  Elsie,  let  that  tiresome  spinning  be  I" 

**  Why,  to-morrow  is  the  fidr-day,  do  you  not  remember,  dear  T 
I  must  spin  a  little  longer ;  'tis  the  last  skein  I  have  here. 

**  On  the  wall  are  others  hangmg,  very  fine  and  soft  are  they, 
And  for  them  old  Father  Maurice  will  his  money  gladly  pay." 

**  You  can  buy  a  silken  boddioe,  and  a  ribbon  for  your  hair, 
Or  a  hooded  crimson  mantle— they  will  make  you  very  fiiir ! 

"  Or  a  necklace  sparkling  grandly,  or  a  kerchief  bright  and  gay — 
Yonder  Henri  drives  the  cows  home,  I  will  join  him  on  the  way." 

**  Oh,  no,  Ulric,  do  not  leave  me,"  cried  she,  springmg  to  his  side, 
**  I  have  done  my  weary  spinning,  and  the  last  knot  I  have  tied. 

'*  Come  with  me,  within  the  cottage,  where  our  Hugo  lies  asleep. 
Never  saw  you  rest  as  placid  as  his  slumber  soft  and  deep. 

**  How  the  flaxen  ringlets  cluster  round  lus  forehead  broad  and  white  ! 
Saw  you  ever,  dearest  Ulric,  half  so  beautiful  a  sight? 

'*  Now,  if  you  will  smile  upon  me,  just  as  you  were  wont  to  do, 
While  we  sit  here  in  the  moonlight,  I'll  a  secret  tell  to  you. 

*<  I  shall  buy  no  silken  boddice,  and  no  necklace  gprand  and  gay ; 
I'm  a  wife,  and  mother,  darling,  and  I've  put  such  things  away. 

<*  But  a  coat  for  little  Hugo — of  bright  scarlet  it  shall  be, 
Triouned  with  braid,  and  shining  buttons,  and  the  richest  broidorie. 

*'  Lady  Alice,  at  the  castle,  soon  will  give  her  birth- day  f6te. 
And  last  night  I  chanced  to  meet  her,  as  I  passed  the  western  gate. 

"  She  was  walking  with  her  maidens,  but  she  bent  her  stately  head. 
Kissed  our  little  Hugo's  forehead,  as  she  sweetly  smiled,  and  said : 

•*  *  Brin^  him  to  the  castle,  Elsie,  lovelier  boy  was  never  seen — 
Bring  him  with  you,  on  my  fdte-day,  to  the  dance  upon  the  green.* 

**  So,  to-morrow,  dearest  Ulric,  you  must  surely  go  with  me. 
And  I'll  buy,  for  little  Hugo,  just  the  prettiest  coat  1  see ! 
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n. 
*'  There,  1117  Hugo*  you  are  ready,  run  out  now  before  the  door, 
And  I'll  come  to  join  mj  little  one,  in  jost  five  minutes  more. 

*'  How  the  scarlet  coat  becomes  him !  Ulrio,  do  bat  see  lum  now, 
As  he  shakes  his  head,  and  tosses  back  the  light  carls  from  his  brow." 

**  What  a  yain  young  mother,  Elsie !  from  the  window  come  away. 
You'll  have  time  enough  to  glory  in  your  pretty  pet  to-day. 

**  Bind  np  now  jonr  own  bright  tresses ;  here  are  roses  sweet  and  rare, 
With  the  dew  still  lingering  on  them — ^you  must  put  them  in  your  hair. 

**  Ton  must  wear  the  scarf  I  gave  you,  and  the  bracelets — and  I  ween 
That  my  Elsie  '11  be  the  fairest  one  Utat  dances  on  the  green." 

**  Which  is  now  the  vainest,  Ulric,  tell  me,  is  it  you  or  1 7 
I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute ;  look,  if  you  can  Hugo  spy. 

•*It  may  be  that  he  will  wander  where  the  purple  berries  grow ; 
For  the  world  I  would  not  have  him,  they  will  sttun  his  new  coat  so.** 

**  Elsie !  Elsie !"    In  a  moment  rose  and  scarf  were  dashed  aude. 
And  she  stood  within  the  doorway — '*  Where  is  Hugo  ?"  then  she  cried. 

^  I  have  traced  his  little  footsteps  where  the  purple  berries  shine, 
Bnt  I  can  see  nothing  of  him ;  do  not  tremble  Elsie,  mine. 

**  Very  likely  he  has  wandered  towards  the  castle ;  for  he  knew— 
Little  wise  one ! — we  were  going,  and  that  he  wai  going,  too. 

**  We  will  find  him  very  quickly — ^he  cannot  have  strayed  away ; 
'Tis  not  five  minutes,  darling,  since  you  bade  him  go  and  play."  m 

AH  day  long  they  sought  for  Hugo,  sought  him  utterly  in  vain. 

Sought  him  midst  the  rocks  and  glaciers,  and  beneath  them,  on  the  plain. 

From  the  castle  Lady  Alice  sent  her  servants  iar  and  wide ; 
Mirth  was  lost  in  bitter  mourning,  and  the  voice  of  music  died. 

Through  the  day  the  air  resounded  with  the  little  lost  one's  name. 
And  at  night,  with  myriad  torches,  hills  and  woods  were  all  a-flame. 

But  they  found  not  pretty  Hago ;  where  the  purple  berries  grew. 
They  could  see  his  tiny  footsteps — ^but  they  nothing  further  knew. 

m. 
**  Henri !  Henri !  dont  be  garing  at  the  eagle's  nest  all  day ; 
Long  ago  you  should  have  started  forth,  to  drive  the  cows  away." 

*'But  come  here  one  moment,  mother,  just  one  moment;  can  you  see 
Nought  that  flutters  like  a  banner  when  the  wind  is  blowing^  free  ?" 

**  Ob,  my  eyes  are  dim  and  aged,"  was  the  withered  crone's  reidy, 
••  You  most  look  yourself,  good  Henii,  for  I  nothing  can  espy.'' 

••Then  do  you  come  here,  Enrica;  does  mj  sight  deceive  me  so 7 
You  can  see  it,  I  am  certain,  when  the  wmd  begins  to  blow." 

But  Enrica's  cheek  grew  pallid,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  away, 
Crying,  '*  Elsie,  my  poor  Elsie !"    It  was  all  that  she  could  say. 

For  within  that  lofty  eyrie,  on  the  mountain's  craggy  height. 
Hung  the  coat  of  Uttle  Hugo,  gleaming  in  the  morning  light. 

With  its  hue  of  brilliant  scarlet,  just  as  bright  as  bright  oonld  be. 
With  its  gaily  shining  buttons,  and  its  rich  embroiderie ! 

Months  and  years  rolled  slowly  onward — Elsie's  sunny  hair  turned  gray« 
And  the  eagles  left  the  eyrie  to  its  desolate  decay. 

But  alas !  whene'er  the  sun  shone,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  free. 
Something  fluttered  like  a  banner,  which  bo  ey«  oould  Immt  to  •••  I 
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aOINa  TO   MOUNT   KATAHDIH. 


LAST  night  I  dreamed  of  KaUhdin. 
Masculme  tyranny  had  kept  me,  as 
a  woman,  in  the  house  all  day,  on  pre- 
tense of  Btoims,  which  looked  really 
worse  from  inside  than  outside.  It  waa 
a  wild,  oold  night,  and  the  little  com- 
fortable fire,  that  smouldered  on  the 
hearth,  was  dying  away  as  I  went  to 
sleep.  The  rail-roads  were  choked  with 
snow ;  but  in  £ve  minutes  I  had  traveled 
the  three  hundred  miles*  and  was  in 
those  happy  woods  again.  It  was  Sep- 
tember once  more,  and  we  were  in  our 
camp  by  the  lake.  Breezes  from  the 
monarch  of  eastern  mountains  stirred 
tiie  tall  tree-tops  above  oar  heads ;  the 
soft  plash  of  the  water  came  faintly 
through  the  white  birch  trees ;  and  was 
it  a  moose's  slender  fiBet  upon  the 
twigs,  or  some  crackling  artillery  among 
the  green  bushes  on  the  fire?  I  felt 
the  softness  of  the  hemlock  couch  be- 
neath me — ^freshest  and  most  fragrant  of 

^  beds,  where  I  never  sought  sleep  in  vain. 

vHalf  awake,  I  raised  myself,  leaning 
against  the  tent  stakes,  as  I  had  done 
so  often.  There  was  the  little  cleared 
circle  amid  the  woods,  ligfatsd  and  limit- 
ed by  the  smouldering  fire.  One  great 
log,  that  hissed  with  a  soothing  sound  of 
slow  burning,  sent  sometimes  a  shower  of 
sparks  into  the  night  air,  and  sometimes 
dropped  its  tribute  of  brilliants  into  the 
pit  of  intenser  Kght  beneath  it  The 
embers  before  the  tent  of  our  masculine 
companions  were  low  and  dim,  and, 
from  the  woods  beyond,  eame  the 
smothered  stroke  of  an  axe,  wielded 
by  the  strong  arm  of  guide  or  friends, 
risen  at  mi&ight  to  replenish  them. 
But  our  domestic  flames  flickered  on 
the  scattered  traces  of  our  daily  em- 
ployments: pots,  kettles,  and  bisch- 
bark  platters ;  three  partridges  hang- 
ing upon  one  branch,  a  string  of  fisn 
upon  another;  a  pile  of  tin  dippers 
against  a  mossy  foot;  Fanny^s  shoes 
drying  on  the  aiuies,  and  Baohel's  im- 
maculate little  white  sun- bonnet  on  a 
projecting  branch  of  the  tent-pole. 
Above,  the  stars  burned  in  keen  eager- 
ness through  the  Maek  sky;  luoond, 
the  circle  of  trees  stood,  illuminated  sen- 
tinels; black,  flickering  shadows  were 
blotted  in  behind  them;  and  behind 
these  lay  the  interminable  forests  of 
Maine. 
Snddsfely  tha  fmid  Memd  to  Miw 


more  wildly.  What  woodland  bird  or 
beast  was  it,  pray,  that  gave  that  strange 
sound,  like  a  combination  of  shivered 
wmdow-glass  and  a  cradling  blind? 
Instantly  tho  light  vanbhed,  as  I  started 
up,  broad  awake,  exclaiming :  **  Girls ! 
Kate,  Fanny,  the  camp-fire  is  out!*' 
when  a  blast  such  as  I  never  fdt  in  the 
forest  blew  throu^  the  broken  pane; 
^nd  I  knew  that  it  was  January,  not 
September — ^and  a  chamber,  not  a  camp. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Fumy 's  house. 
Fanny  was  at  home.  '*  Friends,"  said 
I,  »♦  we  have  been  basely  deceived.  H., 
who  was  to  have  been  historiographer  of 
our  feminine  expedition,  has  fled  to 
foreign  parts,  and  is  probaUy  at  thia 
moment  standing  on  the  Pico  d'Azorea* 
which  is  two  thousand  feet  higher  than 
even  Katahdin.  Nevertheless,  that  his- 
tory is  to  be  written,  if  I  write  it  my- 
self."   So  here  it  follows : 

For  more  than  a  year,  we  had  alearly 
resolved  to  go  to  the  top  of  Katahdin, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  deep  in 
the  forests  of  Maine,  and  is  the  hignest 
ground  in  New  Enf^land,  except  Mount 
Washington.  Danng  the  whole  sum- 
mer, L.,  at  Bangor,  and  H.,  at  home, 
had  corresponded  with  the  volominoos- 
ness  which  gentlemen  always  think 
necessary  when  anything  entertaining 
is  to  be  aone.  H.,  also,  m  well-meant 
hut  leather  euperfluoBS  precaution,  was 
concftantly  calung  at  our  houses  during 
the  last  month,  on  various  pretexts,  but 
always  happening  to  dose  wHk  the  ia- 
quirv  iriietiier  our  Bloomer  dxeases  were 
rea^  for  the  woods,  and  an  additional 
hint  as  to  the  importance  of  wearing  our 
new  calf- skin  boots  a  good  deal  before- 
hand, so  as  to  oeonstom  the  Iset  to  pe- 
destrian kboTB,  etc.,  ato.  Of  oourse,  we 
needed  no  such  suggestions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  boots  of  two  out  of  the  Ato 
were  sent  home  precisely  twelve  hours 
before  departing;  and  the  last  stitches 
were  pot  to  the  wardrobe  of  at  least  one, 
at  a  much  later  period.  My  iuf  ressioii 
is,  that  that  stitch  in  time  did  not  save 
nine  subsequently. 

What  could  the  sti^  conductor  on  the 
Eastern  Bailroad  have  thought  of  our 
state  of  spirits  that  night }  What  the 
dignified  statesman  thos^ht — our  oppo- 
site neighbor  in  the  car — ^was  paintea  in 
his  oountenanoe.  But  if  be  had  been  a 
aigaerof  the  PeehMratiea  of  Indepeiid- 
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«BM,  it  wonlfl  not  h«v« 
We  Iwd  digiied  one  eonelves.  Anxioiw 
mothers  aira  doabtiag  papas  were  bc^iind 
«s  (it  might  be  for  weeks,  but  we  knew 
it  oosld  not  be  IbreTer),  end  we  had 
belbie  ns  the  rediant  days  of  earir  Sep- 
tsmber,  and  a  fortn^s^t  of  fieeeaom  in 
tiie  woods.  IfigenuKf  itself  could  not 
disoo^er  anTtfainff  to  be  anxious  about. 
Bo  many  little  thtnn  might  have  inter- 
red, and  none  «d.  There  was  not 
ereo  a  ould  among  us,  and  nobody  had 
forgotten  her  oarpet^bag. 

On  board  the  eteamer  from  Porthmd 
to  Bangor  we  begtn  to  live  aceording  to 
nature ;  that  is,  we  went  to  bed  with  tiie 
moon,  and  rose  with  the  sua.  It  was 
loyelyt  up  the  Penobsoot,  passing  some- 
where  that  singular,  stony  mountain  of 
which  Theo.  £chued,  that  if  it  were 
•tniek  by  lightning,  tbs  lightning  would 
est  the  worst  of  tt.  At  last  appeared 
2ie  wharf;  there  was  Bangor,  b^t  there 
was  not  L.  We  needed  a  cheek  to  our 
triumph,  and  we  had  one.  We  went 
te  the  Bangor  House,  and  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment a  little  blank,  as  L.  alone  was  to 
make  our  axraagements.  Howerer,  we 
pa^ed  our  cares  on  H.'s  shoulders,  and 
sent  him  off  to  explore,  while  Alioe  and 
I  took  our  own  way  to  di^I  our  griefs, 
by  going  shop^g,  lor  shoes,  veils,  and 
glorea,  additional,  at  the  last  moi&ent. 

Presently,  L.  and  sunshine  came  into 
t!^e  room  together;  they  always  hunt  in 
eouples.  After  him  came  Ben,  our  fu- 
ture driver,  philosopher,  and  friend,  six 
£set  and  a  fraoti<» ;  Yankee  to  the  back- 
bone, and  plenty  of  thcU ;  slim,  straight, 
and  keen-eyed,  with  long  black  locks, 
and  also  two  ends  of  blue  ribbon,  four 
timefl  longer,  depending  from  his  hat; 
ntobably  a  triumphal  decoration  for  the 
ladiea'  trip  to  Katabdin.  I  remember 
nothing  more  till  we  found  ourselves 
behind  Ben*s  three  horses,  at  four  and 
a  hal^  p.  X.,  on  the  road  from  Bangor 
to  Orono,  riding  amon^  river  views 
wUch  I  believe  are  good  m  reafity,  and 
wfaloh  certainly  are  qiute  eelestial  in  my 
nnemery.  Ten  prectons  souls,  with  their 
bodies;  and  dear  sturdy  L.  had  dienty 
•f  both.  Projector,  patron,  ana  pur- 
veyor of  our  expedition,  he  never  lodged 
■o  happy  when  preaching  his  best  ser- 
mon, or  brinffinghome  his  largestmoose, 
as  when  he  nad  thus  his  a£|^ed  ehil- 
dben  fairly  within  his  reach,  on  their  way 
to  the  wonders  he  had  promised  them 
How  Ifttie  he  expected  our  first  pause 
W9M  bring  him  (at  Orono)  the  tde* 
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gr^^hio  news  of  dear  little  Annle*« 
sickness,  and  that  he  must  leave  us,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  at  the  veiy  entrance  of 
our  promised  hmd. 

How  we  ever  got  over  his  departure, 
we  never  clearly  understood.  It  shows 
what  a  state  of  spirits  we  were  in. 
Indeed,  at  first,  it  hung  upon  a  breath 
whether  we  riionld  go  on,  or  turn  back. 
Happily  the  breath  was  L.'s,  and  we 
went  on.  But  fancy  a  pleasure-party 
in  a  boat,  with  only  one  sailor  among 
them,  and  he  stepping  on  shore  as  they 
leave  the  whari.  let  who  had  ever 
dreamed  of  a  boat  as  longingly  as  we 
had  dreamed  of  Katahdia  T  When  I  say 
we  went  on  •without  L.,  therefore,  I 
say  something  wonderful.  Happily,  we 
took  in  Mr.  C.,  himself  a  sturdy  prop, 
and  especialiy  charged  by  L.  with  our 
support.  Mr.  B.  had  joined  us  at  Ban- 
gor, so  we  were  still  ten  precious  souls* 
Plough  we  felt  a  trifle  less  precious  than 
before. 

How  that  cool,  rich  evening  air 
wiped  out  our  sorrows!  Yes,  a  little 
damp,  if  you  insist  upon  it  But  there 
we  were,  in  an  open  wagon,  on  a  cloud- 
less night,  and  we  were  on  the  way  to 
Katahdin ;  and  there  was  the  low  and 
winding  Penobscot,  and  the  early  stars 
above  its  meadows ;  and  these  cottages 
were  Maine  farm-houses,  and  so  all  was 
delightful ;  and  we  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  our  new 
recruits,  and  sang  the  songs  for  the 
first  time,  which  we  were  never  to  hear 
tiie  last  of.  And  we  rode  through  Old- 
town,  with  its  mills  and  looms ;  and 
Sunkhase,  where  we  could  not  find  tiiat 
anything  was  ever  sunk,  except  a  horse 
and  his  rider  in  the  mud,  about  whom 
the  usual  story  is  told.  And  there  is  a 
still  better  story,  viz.,  that  a  certain 
spirit,  c<«ver8ing  through  his  medium 
in  Bangor,  and  declaring  his  position  to 
be  in  the  unmentionable  region  of  per- 
petual warmth,  stated  (on  bein^  aske4 
for  minuter  details),  that  the  said  place 
was  far,  far  worse  than  Oldtown,  and 
mtmo»t  as  bad  as  Sunkhase. 

We  spent  that  night  at  Grreenbnsh, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Bangor.  It  was 
a  good  beginning.  '  Theo.  was  confident 
tiuit  he  had  heard  Uie  cty  of  a  wolf,  and 
we  had  everything  comfortable  about 
us.  In  the  evenittg  we  called  in  ex- 
perts to  testiff  as  to  routes  and  guides* 
These  gentlemen  tipped  back  their 
chairs  and  gave  familiar  lectures  with 
great  gusto;  slashing  into  o«r  preju- 
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dices  without  meroj,  objeotiiig  to  our 
favorite  plan  of  approach  (though  we 
took  it  after  all)f  and  setting  down  our 
expected  guide  with  **  Law  !  he 's  an 
old  hen!''^  (N.  B.  We  didn't  take 
take  him,  but  he  isn't !) 

In  tlie  morning,  some  of  us  were 
amused  hj  the  comments  of  our  ad- 
visers and  others  on  our  expedition, 
»•  Don't  jer  suppose,  now,  them  gaU 
will  have  a  better  time  than  if  they'd 
ffone  to  Saratogue  or  them  places?" 
^Thmk  likely  i"  maculated  another. 
'*6it  to  the  top  of  Katahdin,  will  they, 
think?"  **Law,  no!"  was  the  reply; 
**but  they  think  they're  goin'  to,  and 
they'll  have  just  as  good  fun  as  if  they 
did!" 

The  gentlemen  began  to  shed  civili- 
sation at  Greenbush,  and  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  brilliant  shirts,  while  we  post- 
poned our  October  hues  for  two  da^s 
longer.  But  the  change  gave  us  a  lit* 
tie  the  air  of  a  circus  company  as  we 
rode  along,  and  contributed  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Penobscot  valley.  Our 
waAon  had  three  seats,  holding  three 
each,  besides  room  for  three  more  pas- 
■engers,  viz.,  two  on  the  great  iron 
ffuards  to  the  wheels,  and  one  on  the 
barrel  of  hard  bread  that  was  made  fast 
behind.  These  places  being  extremely 
uncomfortable,  were  of  course  the  favor- 
ites with  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
These  scarlet  outriders  gave  breadth  as 
well  as  color  to  the  equipage;  and  it 
was  quite  impressive  to  walk  on  before 
the  wagon  and  look  back,  as  our  three 
■tout  horses  toiled  up  long  hills  in  Ben's 
energetic  hands,  or  Kate's,  sometimes. 

It  was  a  ffreat  moment  when  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  Katahdin;  in  fact  it 
called  forth  the  first  of  those  triplets  of 
lather  shrill  hurras  which  afterwards 
marked  all  important  eras  of  our  expedi- 
taoa,  and  some  unimportant  ones.  There 
stood  the  great,  bare,  lonely,  steep,  blue 
magnificence,  as  marked  m  outline  as 
Monadnock,  but  more  absolutely  isolated, 
more  precipitous,  more  sublime  ;  its 
square  top,  not  yet  broken  by  nearness 
into  voloano-like  jags,  but  the  white- 
ness of  its  many  broad  slides  gleaming 
afiir  oSt  and  rather  fearfully. 

All  day  we  kept  his  majesty  in  dght, 
and  he  seemed  to  withdraw  or  bring 
near  his  august  form,  as  the  vapors 
gathered  or  <ussolved  around  him — deU- 
oate  vanors.  never  a  cbud. 

sufpiised  all  along  here, 
SBBMs  of  the  ooontoyi  and 


then  at  the  sise  of  the  vDlages ;  indeed^ 
we  afterwards  heard  expressions  of 
astonishment  that  we  had  been  willing 
to  go  through  the  cities  in  such  oos- 
tame.  The  cities  were  Lincoln  and 
Mettawamkeag.  There  anxieties  about 
guides  began.  We  could  find  neither 
'*Brad  Webber,"  nor  '*  Bill  Chesley^ 
but  were  happy  in  securing  the  aid  of 
**  Alick  McClane,"  a  vigorous  specimen 
of  resolute  manhood,  who  looked  as  if 
he  could  go  anywhere,  and  aooomplish 
anything,  unless  turning  back  made  a 
part  of  the  duty.  His  measure  was 
easily  given  to  us,  in  the  lumberer's 
scale^'*Can  charge  his  six  dollars  a 
day,  in  spring,  as  *  head  of  a  drive,'  and 
get  it,  too." 

Our  horses  were  tired,  but  we  were ' 
bound  to  reach  '*  Hunt's,"  tiie  last 
house  on  our  route,  by  the  morrow 
night.  So  we  must  push  on  aevea 
miles  further,  after  dark,  walking  much 
of  the  way.  The  road  changed,  and  led 
through  deep  woods.  How  wild  it  was, 
to  press  on  before  the  rest,  with  a  sin^ 
companion,  lighted  by  stars,  gk>w- 
worms,  and  a  lantern ;  no  house,  end- 
less woods  full  of  possible  bears,  and  no 
sound  but  the  lumbering  of  the  wagon 
behind,  and  an  occasional  burst  of  song. 
Yet  welcome  at  last,  near  midnight,  was 
the  light  of  the  South  Molunoas  Hotel, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aroostook  road. 

We  had  already  heard  of  a  dance, 
this  night,  at  this  very  hotel,  and  that 
was  one  of  our  reasons  for  resolving  to 
get  there,  though  Ben,  our  driver,  had 
promised  us  a  sleepless  night  in  conse- 
quence. To  be  sure,  he  admitted,  these 
balls  were  nothing  to  the  times  ia 
spring,  when  the  lumbermen  came  oat 
of  the  woods,  to  these  rural  inns. 
•*  Lively  doings  then  ?"  asked  we.  '*  I 
tell  you,"  quoth  Ben,  energetically, 
*'  the  thinss  they  don't  say  and  do,  ain't 
worth  thiwng  of ! "  After  this  prepar- 
ation, we  were  astonished  at  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  establishment ;  but  the  ball 
had  turned  out  rather  a  fidlnre,  and  the 
youths  and  maidens  were  as  well  dressed 
and  as  tame  as  in  Boston.  They  were 
just  goioj^  to  supper,  and  we  were  too 
tired  to  sit  up  for  the  renewal  of  fes- 
tivities ;  but  Ben  did,  and  said  he  told 
them  that  our  party  would  have  made 
their  dance  **  enough  sight  livelier." 
He  had  already  learned  to  appreciate  ost 
that  was  evident 

We  waked  fresh  and  bright,  a&d  so 
did  the  morning;  in  the  little  parlor 
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we  found  a  spirited  damsel  who  had 
been  in  the  second  party  of  women  to 
the  mountains  (Mrs.  E,  0.  Smith's  be- 
ing the  first,  and  ours  the  third).  Her 
aooonntwas  slightly  fearful;  they  spent 
dght  days  in  the  woods,  and  when  tiiey 
got  back  from  *'  Hunt's,"  she  had  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  wagon.  We  looked  at 
ours,  and  inwardly  vowed  we  would  not 
sink  to  that  degradation,  even  if  we  had 
to  roll  over  the  bread-barrel  in  the  rear. 
But  we  now  knew  what  was  before  us-^ 
twenty-five  miles  of  forest  walking, 
each  way,  not  more  than  we  expected ; 
but  first  we  must  get  to  the  terminus — 
•♦Hunt's." 

To  relieve  Ben's  horses,  four  of  us 
got  into  a  stage  wagon  that  passed,  and 
lode  eifi^teen  miles  to  our  dining-place, 
••Number  Three."  Our  fame  toid  tra- 
▼eled  before  us,  and  the  driver  eagerly 
asked  which  of  the  ladies  was  Lucy 
Stone  ?  We  thought  of  assuming  her 
kunrels,  as  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
being  called  on  for  a  speech,  and  we 
could  safely  crow  when  going  into  the 
woods;  but  we  told  the  truth  at  last, 
that  she  was  not  of  our  party.  It 
seemed  that  there  had  been  in  Bangor  a 
romor  of  her  coming  with  us.  That 
was  surely  a  deKcious  ride,  along  the 
Aroostook  road ;  genuine  Maine,  at 
length ;  woods  not  very  ancient,  indeed, 
bat  unbroken  ;  up  sudden  hills,  and 
down  into  perilous  valleys  where  the 
wheels  were  braked  ;  on,  on,  among 
bright  leaves  and  tall  dead  stems  dra- 
pened  with  lichens  and  mosses; 
scarcely  a  clearing  in  the  distance,  but 
constant  glimpses  of  the  great  lonely 
Katahdin,  pale  blue  against  the  sky, 
square  and  stem,  his  sides  scarred 
wniter  than  ever,  and  opening  his  vast 
crater  more  and  more  upon  a  nearer  and 
profile  view. 

We  had  got  beyond  towns  with  names 
to  them.  Township,  No.  1  (in  the  fifth 
range),  has  four  families.  No.  2  is  or 
was  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Boston,  and  is  settled  by  Irish 
wholly.  It  is  sometimes  called  Bene- 
dicta.  No.  3  is  a  very  little  settiement ; 
yet  the  tavern  at  which  we  dined  had 
been  occupied  sixteen  years ;  it  is  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  lumber  business, 
and  a  kind  old  lady  looked  up  from  her 
knitting  to  inform  us  that  eighteen  or 
twenty  horses  stopped  there  even^  night, 
md  in  winter,  thirty  or  fort^.  The  hu- 
man statistics  seemed  less  important 

At  this  place,  as  everywhere  else,  our 


party  called  forth  amch  wonder,  more 
compliments  than  wonder,  and  more 
0od  advice  thaa  compliments.  On 
tnis  occasion,  we  were  warned,  among 
other  things,  not  to  expect  to  get  to 
Hunt's  that  night.  It  was  hard  to  bear 
this,  as  much  of  our  plans  depended  on 
that  point.  It  was  only  ten  miles,  by 
the  road,  if  it  only  had  been  a  road. 
But  the  ride  turned  out  a  walk,  for 
most  of  us,  and  the  first  five  mUee 
took  nearly  three  hours.  And  the 
lumber  road  made  Pinkham  Notch  look 
smooth,  and  the  North  Conway  paths 
appear  English  lawns.  Yet,  how  lovely 
it  was  to  walk  through  those  end- 
less woods  into  the  dyine  day,  the 
long  rank  under-growth  filling  up  the 
intervals  of  the  trees,  and,  at  every 
step,  some  splendor  amid  the  green* 
ery,  or  dark  blue  draccsna  berries,  or 
the  gorgeous  scarlet  seeds  of  the  arum. 
Lovely,  until  some  sudden  plunge  of  a 
gentleman  into  a  boff  (for  the  ladies  were 
more  carefully  guided),  or  of  a  wagon- 
wheel  into  some  gap  m  the  **  corduroy 
road,"  brought  the  procession  to  a  pre- 
dpitate  halt,  amid  unfailing  and  joy- 
ous laughter.  Thus  early  were  the 
strength  and  spirits  of  the  party  tested — 
a  thing  most  important ;  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  mishaps  and  misadven- 
tures wUch  bring  dismay  to  the  timid 
traveler,  and  make  up  half  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  joamey  to  the  sunny  and 
strong. 

The  sun  was  low  when  we  reached* 
not  Hunt's  farm-house,  but  Stack's,  the 
only  previous  one,  and  half  the  distance. 
Here  we  held  a  council,  abandoned  at 
once  our  cherished  hope,  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  formed  our  usual  line  from 
wagon  to  entry,  passed  in  shawls,  cloaks, 
valises  (one  apiece),  and  all  smaller 
commodities,  while  Ben  had  unhar- 
nessed his  horses,  and  MoClane  and 
Mr.  C.  started  on  foot  for  Hunt's,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 
The  little  house  swelled  to  receive  us; 
two  prompt  and  lady- like  maidens  moved 
quietly  about  to  make  preparations ;  a 
delifl^htful  farmer's  sup|per  was  soon 
ready  (and  such  appetites  1)  and  we 
settled  down  for  the  night,  pleased  and 
surprised  at  our  most  unexpected  quar- 
ters. 

This  detention  was  the  one  great  suo- 
oess  of  our  journey.  We  stopped  for  a 
night's  lodging,  and  found  a  treasure. 
The  fact  was,  we  still  had  felt  rather 
anxious  about  our  guides.     MoClaiie 
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VM  adflfltiraUe;  hoi  #e  needed  two — 
beeides,  he  had  nerer  ascended  the 
mountain  on  this  side,  and  we  knew  the 
inoonTenienoe  which  the  slightest  mis* 
take  in  oar  oonrse  mig^t  prodaee.  Oar 
one  desideiatam  was,  a  guide  in  whose 
knowledge  of  the  route  we  might  feel 
implicit  confidence,  and  we  found  him 
here.  John  Stacy  —  the  fine  looking 
Touth  in  a  red  shirt,  who  went  in  and 
o«t  ocoasionall/  as  we  sat  at  tabk-^not 
wolf  tamed  out  to  be  (as  we  afterwards 
disooTered)  tiie  best  woodsman  in  that 
region,  Iwt  had  aotuallj  been  one  of  the 
pitftj  which  tpoUed^  as  it  is  termed,  the. 
imfy  path  through  the  woods  to  Katah- 
din,  on  this  side.  No  wonder  we  eagerly 
I  olutohed  at  feuch  a  prise ;  but  we  evi- 
dently  had  a  reciprocal  attraction,  fot 
ihoo^  he  had  to  leave  his  grun  un- 
flhom  (as  in  the  Scotch  balhS),  he,  at 
last,  forsook  it  and  followed.  Yes,  we 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our  delay 
•t  that  pleasant  farm-house,  with  the 
original  log-cabin  beside  it,  in  which 
this  reaHy  refined  end  agreeable  family 
had  been  bom  and  bred ;  and,  with  the 
noble  view  of  Katahdin  dose  by,  which« 
lired  as  we  were,  we  must  go  out  and 
see  beft^re  lidit  failed  us.  Nay,  the 
boose  seemed  a  half-way  house  to 
Katahdin ;  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  E. 
0.  Smith's  Tisit  was  still  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  conTcrsation ;  and  we  found, 
on  referring  to  the  journal  of  a  certain 
friend  (which  we  had  brought  with  us), 
lliat  he  also  had  stopped  here,  ten  years 
before,  and  had  praised  the  same  house- 
hold attributes  which  we  admired. 

We  slept  that  night  in  large  roomsi 
unfinished,  so  that  our  neighbors*  lights 
glimmered  through  the  laths,  and  every 
voice  in  the  house  sounded  close  to  our 
ears.  It  was  easy  to  wake  each  other 
up  next  day ;  indeed,  peals  of  laughter 
did  thai  nnoonsdbusly.  For  a  great 
transformation  took  place  that  morning ; 
and  trci  who  left  the  pctflor  at  night, 
robed  in  the  bedrabbled  skirts  <Mf  civili- 
Mtion,  reai>peared  at  breakfast,  meta- 
Aori^osed  into  £reeaikd  happy  *«  Bloom- 
•rs." 

Be  it  known,  that  we  had  always  been 
special  o^K>nents  of  the  •«  short  dress," 
as  it  is  more  mildly  termed  b^  its  friends^ 
and  had  delayed  assuming  it  as  long  as 
possible.  But  yesterday's  mud  had 
•ettled  that  question,  so  down  we  eame» 
inourTerymelo-dramaticeostume.  The 
gentlemen  tried  to  spare  our  feelings ; 
Mit  It  must  be  confessed*  that  oar  feet 


trod  uneasily  la  th6  imaeeustomed  day- 
light 

Shall  I  describe  the  dresses  ?  Firsti 
Fann^  and  Kate  came  shyly  in,  attired 
aHke  in  slate-colored  smts,  trimmed  with 
an  alnaost  invisible  blue  cord ;  tiiere  wan, 
also,  a  glimpse  of  not  quite  invisH>le 
blue  stockings,  just  above  the  substantial 
shoes — the  sombreness  <^  their  dresses 
being  relieved  by  fittle  jaunty  folt  hats 
and  colored  ribbons.  They  were  de- 
clared to  resemble  stage-struck  nuns* 
or  Quaker  opero-danoers.  Next,  Alice 
tried  to  escape  observation,  by  hiding 
her  foce  beneath  a  broad  straw  hat ;  but 
her  scarlet  trimmings,  on  a  plain  dark 
skirt  and  jacket,  made  her  both  con- 
spicuous and  picturesque.  The  two 
remiuning  damsels  put  on  a  bold  faoe, 
laughed  at  themselves,  and  stood  up  to 
be  looked  at  Mistress  Mary  wore  a 
chocolate- colored  smt  corded  with  scar- 
let, and  a  white  felt  hat;  a  pair  of  boots 
hung  at  her  belt  (the  only  genuine  paiff 
in  the  party),  and  she  carried  a  £>nf 
staff,  like  littie  Bo-peep  in  the  picture. 
Finally,  came  Ra<»el,  whose  costume 
was  at  once  admitted,  without  envy,  to 
be  the  crowning  triumj^h.  Her  dress 
was  blue  and  drab,  with  broad  blue 
trimmings,  and  the  trowsers  gathered 
in  at  the  ankle,  were  very  becoming  to 
the  little  booted  feet  She  wore  a  mite 
sun-bonnet  (which  staid  white  to  the 
last),  lined  with  blue  ;  and  the  tin  cup 
at  her  belt  completed  her  resemblanoe 
to  La  Fille  du  Begiment,  with  her  can- 
teen. 

The  five  gentlemen's  costumes  I  must 
be  excused  from  describing;  they  looked 
sturdy  and  comfortable  in  various  oom- 
binations  of  blue  and  red  i^irts  and 
firocks,  with  black  belts  for  knifes  and 
cups.  In  some  cases  they  even  looked 
picturesque,  especially  Theo.  in  a  red 
fancy  shirt,  borrowed  m>ra  some  friend- 
ly fireman,  and  decorated  with  large 
white  stars  and  white  spread-eagles,  up- 
side down.  Beside  these,  we  had  our  two 
guides  and  our  trusty  driver,  Ben ;  all 
three  having  served  their  time  in  a 
lumber-camp,  and  knowing  on  wluch 
side  of  a  pine  tree  to  look  for  the 
north. 

A  few  hours  of  the  monting  brought 
us  to  that  desire  of  our  hearts,  Hunt's 
farm-house  ;  and  it  proved  as  delightful 
a  spot  as  we  had  fancied.  It  is  the  end 
of  mhabited  Maine  in  thu  direction,  and 
an  important  place  to  the  lumberers  in 
the  logging  season.     Here  is  a  little 
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taemk  olt&mdtkg  <mi  ih»  high  bank  of  tbe 
toTohr  ^'EaBt  Btranoh'*  (Penobscot), 
vbioh  bare  makes  a  bead  round  a  point 
of  forest;  wooded  motrntains  rise  be- 
hind, biding  King  Eatahdin.  The 
£mn*houBe  was  defined  by  Theo.  as 
being  '^yery  small  outside,  and  yerj 
large  inside— the  proper  waj  to  build  a 
hoBse;**  it  is  of  k^,  squared  and 
boarded  over,  and  it  contains  the  most 
stnpendons  of  kitchen  fireplaces,  and 
tiie  cheeiiest  of  hostesses.  Their  last 
preyioHs  yisitor  was  Chinroh,  the  artist, 
who  had  jost  been  spending  some  time 
ikecB.  None  of  us  had  eyer  seen  him, 
bttt  we  wished  that  he  had  staid  bng 
•noogh  to  accompany  and  illustrate  ogmL 
maroh ;  and  we  wished,  also,  for  joyial 
John  P.  Hale,  whom  we  heard  of  down 
below,  at  South  Molnncas,  idling  away 
his  time  in  making  stump  speeches, 
iasteod  of  going  beyond  the  stumps  into 
the  Ibreet  with  ns. 

Meaawhile,  the  gentlemen  proceeded 
to  **make  np  their  packs"  in  the  most 
•oieiitifio  manner,  on  the  grass  before 
the  house.  Packs  are  made  thus :  a 
square  blanket  or  coarse  shawl  is  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  the  contents  placed 
on  one  comer;  then  rolled  oyer  and 
oyer,  till  the  other  comer  is  reached, 
which  u  seoorely  pinned  with  a  wooden 
peg.  The  two  ends  of  this  long  roll  are 
then  Ixoueht  together  and  also  pinned ; 
and  the  whole  slunr  oyer  the  yiotim's 
shoulders.  We  hid  reduced  our  bag* 
gage  to  a  minimum,  or  minimissimum, 
m  six  days.  But  add  nearly  a  barrelful 
of  hard  bread,  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar, 
Mitr  pounds  of  pork,  twenty  ponnob  of 
tea*  beside  two  tents,  cooking  utensils, 
gun,  axe,  aj^  sundries,  and  you  will 
peioeiye  thJIpe  sinews  of  our  mascu* 
Sne  friends  were  likely  to  be  pretty  well 
tested. 

After  a  good  dinner,  we  left  Hunt's, 
with  three  cheers.  Crossing  the  riyer 
in  a  bateau,  we  struck  at  once  into  a 
forest^patibi,  that  led— to  Katahdin! 
Fifty  miles  of  forest  and  mountain  were 
be£m  us,  including  the  return  walk; 
but  we  had  a  doudless  sky,  happy 
hearts,  trustworthy  companions,  and 
eomfortaUe  shoes.  Thanks  to  the 
pfaetice  of  the  two  preceding  days,  we 
weie  somewhat  inured  to-  walking ;  and 
to  this,  and  our  moderate  speed  at  the 
eutaet,  was  attributed  our  entire  free- 
dom from  blistered  feet,  the  most  com- 
moB  discomfort  of  pedestrians.  Mr. 
Emit  waa  to  go  wi^  us  a  few  miles,  to 


oonyey  our  load  aa  ftr  ••  possible,  in 
his  little  two-horse  cart,  or  '"Jumper;" 
but  the  jumper  soon  jumped  once  too 
often,  oyer  a  stone,  and  broke  down, 
and  the  packs  bad  to  be  shouldered. 

The  fresh  delight  of  that  first  after- 
noon's walk,  with  the  world  behind  us, 
and  the  woods  before,  can  neither  be 
described  nor  forgotten.  It  was  too  de- 
licious to  be  real,  and  too  genuine  to  be 
ideal  We  walked  along  a  gratoy  path, 
cut  to  carry  proyisions  to  the  lumber 
oamps  in  winter,  as  we  saw  by  a  few 
scattered  traces — here  a  sled  among  tiie 
bushes,  there  a  yast  empty  cask.  These 
were  all  but  concealed  by  tiie  luxuriant 
undergrowth.    We  walked  among  great 

f olden  rods,  and  coarse  white  asters, 
igher  than  our  heads,  and  «rere  never 
far  ftom  the  shallow,  rippling  river. 
Here  and  there  some  tree  had  fallen 
across  the  road,  or  some  mde  bridge 
been  swept  away  from  a  water-course : 
if  there  had  been  no  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, we  should  not  have  known  the 
luxury  of  our  new  costume.  We  heard 
with  special  satisfaction  the  first  wood- 
man's rule,  that  H.  imparted :  **  never 
step  on  anythii^  which  you  can  step 
over;'*  for  he  little  knew  what  a  novelty 
it  was  to  ust  to  be  able  to  step  oyer 
anything. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  that  we 
had  walked  six  leisurely  miles,  when  we 
reached  oiur  first  camping-ground,  at 
sunset.     *'  Already !"  was  the  universal 
cry,  as,  two  by  two,  we  came  down  with 
delighted  surprise  into  the  little  forest 
dinrie,  where  the  blue  sm<^e  already 
curled  up  through  the  stately  trees,  and 
we  could  see  McClane  spreading  tents, 
while  Stacy  unrolled  packs,  and  old 
Mirch  (an  assistant   brought  with    us 
from  Hunt's,  for  this  day  only)  busied 
himself  among  his  scanty  kettles  and 
pans.      We  women-folk  were^  soon  a 
picturesque  group  of  semi-fatigue,  be- 
neath the  trees ;  but  presently  hastened 
to  join  in  the  feminine  avocation  of  bed" 
making.    In  this  case,  the  bedstead  was 
a  spot  of  earth,  from  which  all  stubs  and 
stumps  had  been  smoothed  awuy  by  the 
axe ;  and  the  bed  consisted  of  three  or 
four  layers  of  ends  of  hemlook  boughs, 
laid  regularly,  in  shingle  faabion,  over 
the  whole  surface.    This   being    tho- 
roughly don^t  and  a  thiokneaa  or  twv 
of  blanket  laid  over  it,  the  result  is  luxu- 
ry.   Pillows  we  had  none,  or  only  the 
ancient  Egyptian  styje,  nameVy,  a  Vog 
of  wood. 
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After  awhik,  Vwmy,  Kaoliel,  aod  I, 
wandered  ofF  to  the  river  side,  first 
Grossing  a  brook,  by  a  fallen  tree,  in 
the  fEiding  light.  We  had  left  the 
East  Branch  belund  ns,  and  sat 
now  watching  the  pretty  whirling 
ripples  of  the  wild  Wlssatacook,  swift- 
est of  the  Penobscot's  tributaries.  At 
last,  then,  we  had  entered  on  oar  gipsy 
life.  Would  all  be  happy  as  now,  or 
would  rains  and  disasters  follow  ?  Would 
the  joyous  thoughts  and  refreshing  ex- 
istence of  the  woods  only  come  and  go 
away  useless,  like  those  water-drops 
down  the  river,  or  lead  our  aspira- 
tions, like  the  blue  smoke,  upward? 
Suddenly  the  smoke  suggested  other 
thoughts,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
camp,  auJ  fur  the  first  time  in  our 
lives,  tasted  fried  pork  and  crackers. 
Well,  it  was  not  quite  unsuccessful,  and 
we  hoped  for  something  better  to-mor- 
row, and  had  it  Tea  without  milk 
was  not  intolerable  either,  only  so  great 
were  the  demands  upon  the  sugar,  that 
Mr.  B.  became  its  guardian,  at  once, 
and  kept  dose  the  string  of  the  sack. 
We  sat  up  awhile ;  for  it  did  not  take 
long  to  *'  clear  away  the  things ;"  we 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  the  fire,  and 
the  trees,  and  each  other,  and  the  pic- 
turesque red-shirted  figures  passing  to 
and  fro  with  great  loes,  or  with  water- 
pails  ;  we  were  very  happy ;  we  sung 
songs  and  hymns ;  and  did  not  like  it 
orermuoh,  when  H.,  beginning  thus 
promptly  his  tyranny,  sent  us  to  bed 
very  early,  and  then  sat  up  himself. 
How  inconceivably  strange  it  was,  to  lie 
on  the  mund,  wrapped  in  our  blankets, 
with  only  a  tent  above  our  heads,  and  a 
eamp-fire  before  us;  for  the  tent,  of 
course,  was  open  on  il^at  side.  The  air 
seemed  cool,  if  we  popped  our  heads 
out  into  it;  but  the  tent  was  fall  of 
warmth — sometimes  too  much  warmth — 
and  occasionally,  tiiough  rarely,  a  trifle 
of  smoke.  For  me,  I  lay  awake  an 
hour,  and  then  slept,  I  may  say,  enthu- 
aiaatically.  One  or  two  were  less  for- 
tonate ;  but  they  declared  it  was  worth 
lyiuff  awake  for.  No  sound  but  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  crackling 
flames — ^thinkof  it! 

Besides  early  bed-time,  H.  estabHsh- 
ed  a  rule  that  we  should  rise  every  day 
at  five,  and  the  ladies  should  have  ex- 
clusive possession  of  die  forest  and  river 
fer  half  an  hour,  the  gentlemen  taking 
their  turn  afterwards. 

To  these  delightful  morning  abln- 
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tions.  we  owed,  no  doubt,  flmoh  of  Hkm 
health  and  comfort  of  the  joumer.  At 
six  we  breakfasted — fiied  pork  and 
crackers  for  the  second  and  last  time. 
We  had  brought  no  other  provisions 
(except  tea  and  sugar),  reljnng  on  the 
woods  to  furnish  our  supplies,  uniioh,  00 
far,  they  had  not  done.  Still,  we  were 
glad  to  have  to  come  down  to  the  sua- 
plest  fore  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  know 
that  we  could  do  it.  Indeed,  in  respect 
to  fried  pork  and  crackers,  one  nnds 
after  a  day's  tramp,  that— but  periiaps 
I  had  better  stop. 

At  any  rate,  the  gentiemen  weie 
pleased  to  compliment  our  freshness  of 
appearance  in  the  morning,  nor  was 
Stacy,  our  guide,  content  with  this  par- 
tial encomium.  (I  intend  to  write  the 
whole  truth,  the  whole,  or  none.)  Said 
H.|  who  had  observed  his  scmtiniiing  eye 
dwelling  on  one  or  another  of  the  party, 
* '  Mr.  Stacy,  will  these  ladies  get  through 
to  the  top?"  «« That's  what  they  wiU 
do,"  responded  he,  energetioaUy.  ^I  tefl 
yott,  there's  no  better  grit  to  be  scared 
up  anywhere  than  those  women  have  !'* 
If  we  had  quailed  for  one  moment  dur- 
ing the  excursion,  these  words  would 
have  inspired  us  again. 

While  the  final  prepaiations  were 
being  made,  we  watched  with  a  sort  of 
lingering  regret  the  smouldering  re- 
remains  of  our  fire,  dying  away  into 
blank  daylight.  At  seven  we  left,  with 
packs  somewhat  diminisKed  in  weight, 
the  gentlemen  remarked  at  first.  I 
believe  that  after  a  mile  or  two  they 
changed  their  opinion.  Our  way  at  first 
led  along  a  high  bank,  above  the  river, 
through  the  same  rank  growth  of  aster 
and  golden-rod ;  we  we^^trolling  on* 
with  our  long  staves  of  Ismtk  birch,  be- 
neath trees  higher  than  before ;  still  no 
scrambling  or  real  difficulty  yet.  Some- 
times we  stopped  to  rest ;  once  at  a  de- 
serted lumberers'  camp,  built  of  logs, 
with  fire-place  in  the  middle,  '*  deacon- 
seat"  on  each  side,  and  sleeping-places 
still  littered  with  decayed  fir-boughs^ 
behind.  Close  by,  stood  the  stable — a 
more  imposing  edifice  than  the  house. 
During  these  halts,  Alfred  would  make 
impetuous  effi>rts  to  catch  fish,  while 
Ben  strolled  before  ns  with  a  gun,  hav- 
ing about  equal  success,  that  is,  none  at 

At  last  we  must  leave  our  friendly 
path,  ford  the  river,  and  plunge  into 
deefNBr  woods.  The  transit  was  effected 
by  aid  of  our  strong  guides,  Mtho  grasped 
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kuds,  a&d  thus  g«f6  «  a  sMt  betweea 
thenoL  H.,  however,  having  had  lome 
•zperieiioe  in  earrjing  invaHd  ladies, 
was  moved  to  transport  Alice  alone. 
The  water  was  not  more  than  knee  deep, 
but  veiT  rapid,  and  the  bottom  oon- 
fliated  of  large,  round,  slippery  stones ; 
we  were,  therefore,  not  surprised,  before 
he  reached  the  opposite  shore,  to  see 
him  sink  svddenlj  on  one  knee,  where 
be  quietly  remained,  afraid  to  attempt 
to  recover  himself,  and  holding  Alice 
aloft,  until  help  came  in  the  shape  oi 
Stacy.  She  escaped  with  only  a  wet  foot, 
bat  we  all  had  that  soon ;  for  we  pres- 
ently plunged  into  the  most  inezplioa- 
ble  bog  which  we  anywhere  encountered. 
Evidently  some  mountain  stream  had 
bnrried  through  there  in  the  spring, 
carrying  a  lapful  of  logs  to  play  with, 
and  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
dear  them  away  afterwards;  so  we 
played  pnss-in-the-comer  with  them 
ourselves,  np  and  down,  now  in,  now 
out— jumping  from  clomp  to  clump  of 
mas,  amid  black  mud,  in  which  our 
boots  aaok  foil  fathonu  five,  and  our 
fset  became  mere  cork-screws  to  puU 
them  out  again ;  then  chancing  on  little 
dells  of  lovely  Linmea,  still  m  Uoom, 
and  stopping  to  decorate  our  hats  with 
its  long  spxays  of  soft  leaves  and  nod- 
ding flowers,  soon  to  be  torn  off,  per- 
haps, by  overhangrtng  boughs.  The 
^reat  white  hemes  of  the  delicate  ereep- 
mg  snowberry  were  also  beneatii  our 
fiset,  and  we  refreshed  ourselves  with 
these;  Stacy  first  pronouncing  them 
innocent  We  saw  also  berries  of  tril- 
linm,  Solomon's  seal,  dwarf  cornel, 
and  dracoBna?  Then  we  took  our 
course  upward,  having  to  skirt  a  smaller 
eminence  before  coming  in  sight  of  Kat- 
abdin.  There  was  only  the  vestige  of 
a  path,  which  we  soon  became  expert 
in  tracing;  as  also  in  detecting  the 
*' spots"  on  trees,  where  previous  ex- 
plorers had  stmck  off  a  chip  with  an 
axe,  for  guidance.  Sometimes,  however, 
even  Stacy  was  in  doubt,  and  we  halted 
willingly  till  his  cheery  voice  rang 
through  the  woods.  Often,  too,  we 
baited  with  no  such  good  reason.  For 
we  varied  in  speed,  of  course,  and  it 
was  very  pleasant^  at  some  place  where 
a  dear  spring  oosed  from  the  rich  black 
earth,  to  halt  and  drink  from  our  tin 
cups,  and  look  back  on  red  and  blue 
figures  winding  through  the  woods, 
while  each  of  our  brethren,  as  he  came 
op,  imslong  the  weary  pack  from  his 


shoulders,  and  some  companion  damsel, 
perhaps,  seated  herself  at  once  upon  it, 
or  lay  reclined  upon  the  moss,  gazing 
up  at  the  heaven  between  the  tree- tops. 
^fo  wild  beasts,  nor  wild  men,  only  a 
partridge  whirred  away  when  the  gun 
was  in  the  wrong  place.  To  be  sure,  an 
advance  party  once  saw  a  bear,  but  he 
quickly  retreated ;  however,  we  idl  saw 
bear  tracks,  and  fresh  deer  tracks  every- 
where. As  formen,  we  found  the  names  of 
two  youths  of  our  acquaintance  record- 
ed on  a  tree,  where  we  crossed  the  Wis- 
saticook,  and  we  appended  our  own 
bMieath  them.  We  elsewhere  found  one 
of  thefar  night-camps,  skillfully  built  of 
boughs  and  hemlock  bark.  There  were 
few  flowers,  and  the  trees  were  not  so 
large  as  we  had  expected ;  though  some- 
times a  magnificent  pine  towered  amid 
the  second  growth,  memorial  of  a  time 
when  maidens,  duskier  and  more  agile 
than  we,  chanted  their  murmuring  songs 
beneath  its  boughs. 

At  such  times,  also,  we  could  com- 
pare notes  of  experience,  and  havts 
leisure  for  Theo.'s  jokes,  and  tiie  wood- 
land lore  of  the  guides.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  many  different  themes  the  pine 
woods  led  to.  It  is  said  that  western 
roads  often  dwindle  to  a  squirrel  track, 
and  run  np  a  tree,  but  our  talk  ran  up 
the  trees  first,  and  then  hr  away.  Who 
would  think,  for  instance,  of  any  con- 
nection between  Ratahdin  and  the  Cri- 
mea ?  But  we  learned  that  the  war  had 
raised  the  value  of  bearskins,  in  these 
forests,  to  fourteen  doUars.  Then  we 
broached  the  Darien  expedition,  and 
found  that  Stacy  knew  all  about  it.  Poor 
Strain  he  commended  in  terms  brief  in- 
deed, but  as  strong  as  New  England  lips 
can  pronounce.  '« That  Strain,*'  he  said, 
**  was  a  plaguy  smart  fsUow.'*  This  was 
a  comphment  not  to  be  gainsayed,  con- 
sidering the  man  it  came  from.  He 
oriticiMd  Strain's  course  a  little,  how- 
ever. *'  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  had 
sailors  with  him  instead  of  woodsmen. 
He  ought  to  have  left  the  stream  and 
trusted  to  Ins  compass  ;*'  which  is  hereby 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future  Da- 
rien explorers. 

So,  walking  and  haltmg,  we  made  oar 
pleasant  way  along,  with  only  the  dis- 
comfort that  no  good  place  presented 
itself  for  our  noonday  rest,  until,  at  two 
o'clock,  we  suddenly  came  out  of  tlM 
tiiiok  woods,  and  the  mountain  rose  be- 
fore us,  **  so  blue  and  so  far,"  as  Bvowm- 
ing  says.    Another  step,  and  benestOi 
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I  little  kkA,  m  large  u  Jamaioa 

/naar  Boflton),   tippling  almoat 

/  feet ;  close  l>e8ide  iu  was  aa  old« 

Aroeden  dam*  rou^y  built  rears 

ftyy  the  first  iomberers,  to  flood  the 

ybk  below  at  the  proper  time.  Katah* 

/  lake  is    the  source  of  the  South 

iliuioh  of  the  swift  Wisaatioook,  whUe 

jke   North    Branch    almost  eooiroles 

/Katahdin.    Look  in  Colton*s  atlas,  and 

/yon  will  find  precisely  where  we  w«re» 

'   though  the  names  are  not  giTon. 

The  little  wares  rippled  pleaaantly 
bn  the  yellow  beaoh  as  we  oame  down 

SK>n  it,  and  the  sun  shone  ao  warmly 
at  we  were  glad  to  olamber  down  into 
the  shade  of  the  old  dam,  which  looked 
so  quiet  and  gray,  that  natore  seemed 
to  hare  adopted  it  as  willingly  as  if 
beavers  had  made  it,  and  it  did  not  aeam 
to  interfere  with  that  loneliness  we 
fered.  The  brook  slipped  through  it, 
and  went  dashing  on,  among  great 
rounded  rocks,  wi£  dee^,  dark,  whuluag 
pools,  offidring  suggestions  of  superb 
trout,  which  it  proved  hard  to  fulfill. 
Among  these  rocks  we  perched  our- 
selves, and  I  afterwards  pilfered  thefol* 
owing  sancy  sketch  from  H/s  pocket- 
book: 

''Katahdin  Lake,  2  P.AT.— Stao^,  de- 
Mghtiog  himself  by  catching  fish  m  the 
Ue;  and  McClane  deMghtiaff  us  by 
making  a  fire  to  cook  them;  AKred,ra* 
ther  dfisatisfied  with  hooks  and  brooks ; 
Ben,  eyeing  Katshdin  through  a  spy* 

ess,  who  eyes  him  book,  quite  un- 
tarbed;  the  rest  of  the  company 
seekiaff  shade.  B.  rather  sleepy  on 
aiie  side  of  the  dam ;  C.  and  Baohel 
wide  awake  on  the  other ;  Fanny  below, 
letting  down  her  hair  over  the  water, 
like  a  bloomeriaed  mermaid ;  Maiy  and 
Theo.  trying  to  balance  themselves, 
in  great  discomfort,  upon  a  sharp, 
smooth  rook,  amid  peals  of  lauffhter ; 
Kate  climbbg  over  similar  ro<3:s,  in 
a  restless  manner,  as  if  she  had  been 
diealed  of  her  i»u^  exercise  to-day, 
and  meant  to  make  up  for  it  somehow ; 
finally,  Alice  and  H.  plednng  each 
other  in  copious  tin  cups  of  odd  bis* 
cuit  and  water." 

How  delighted  we  were,  when  it  was 
decided  to  remain  for  the  night  at  tins 
pleasant  place,  catch  a  liberal  supply 
of  fish,  and  prepare  for  a  lahorions  walk 
next  day.  We  were  not  at  all  tired, 
and  could  easily  have  gone  further  i  for 
we  had  only  walked  seven  mUes,  though 
those  were  fi>restmiles,  to  be  sure.    But 


we  all  felt  stroBgar  and  bettor  iimn  1 
we  left  home*  It  only  seemed  abancd 
that  strong  and  active  women  should  ga 
anywhere  else.  I  can  scarcely  look 
back  upon  a  more  bUsaful  memory  than 
that  sunny  afternoon  by  the  lake ;  soul 
and  body  seemed  alike  satisfied ;  troot 
and  tranquillity  ruled  the  hour.  (N.  B. 
They  caught  a  hundred  fish  and  then 
stopped.)  The  freedom  of  the  woods 
descended  deeper  and  deeper  into  us,  sH 
obstacles  seemed  removed,  and  evei7«> 
tiiiag  looked  easier  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. 

As  for  the  mountain,  nobody  can  ever 
imagine  how  gloriooa  it  was  uiat  after- 
noon, changing  with  the  waning  sun- 
light>  that  sau  and  faded  behind  it 
The  summit  was  four  miles  from  us  in 
an  air-line,  and  twelve  by  our  track. 
It  was  the  most  penanal  mountain  I 
had  ever  seen;  more  so  than  Monad* 
nock ;  far  more  so,  fi:t>m  ite  isolation,  than 
any  of  the  laroe  fSutoily  of  White  Moon* 
tains — as,  indeed,  the  abrupt  height 
is  much  greater— -the  surrounding  oomn- 
try  bein^  lower.  Alfred  compared  it 
to  Vesuvius,  which  he  had  seen,  and  we 
were  alwaya  impressed  with  ite  volcanic 
appearance.  It  stood  out  magnificent 
and  lonely  in  a  sea  of  woods— ^uara, 
and  jagged  at  the  top ;  while  a  project- 
inff  shoulder  on  one  side  gave  na  a 
ghmpse  of  ite  terrible  basin,  or  crater, 
whose  bare  cliffis,  one  thousand  feet  lugh, 
we  eould  see  without  a  glass.  The 
white  **  slides"  were  barer  and  neam, 
and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  Stacy  pointed  out  our 
next  night's  camping-ground.  But,  after 
all  we  &d  heard  of  tne  j^erpetual  clouds 
and  storms,  in  which  this  mystic  moun- 
tain-home of  the  Indian  Pomola  was  en- 
circled, it  seemed  strange  that  it  should 
be  so  clear  and  nnforbidding  now. 
There  was  no  gorgeous  sunset  that 
ni^ht,  however;  but  over  the  whole 
height  there  grew  a  gradual,  aoft  film, 
and  the  peak  retired  further  and  further 
away,  as  if  following  the  light  over  the 
western  horiaon.  A  few  small  and  pla- 
cid clouds  just  lingered  round  ite  km>w, 
—reddish,  brown,  and  golden — ^while 
the  lake  below  began'to  be  gently  rvfflad 
by  the  evening  breeze. 

But  I  think  it  ii  time  to  draw  upon  a 
certain  epic,  which  was  made  by  the 
company  on  our  return,  being  a  verita- 
ble history  of  oar  progress.  Most  of  it 
was  written  in  the  steamboat,  Rachel 
acting  as  scribe,  while  the  other  paaaan- 
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g«rs,  dmrkig  raiiiid,  kx>k«d  on  ivitii 
wonder,  wad  one  uluid  aw  ooniidentiat- 
if,  ^if  that  was  the  jovng  My  who 
wrote  Tenes  iat  the  new«pap«n." 
Here  is  a  apeoimen : 

"  But  now  we'll  bid  our  lyre  awake, 
To  ting  theelorieB  of  the  lake. 
Beyond  it  Bang  Katalulin  towered, 
with  MiBMt  gloriea  ricbhr  dowered. 
Tbo  horizon  woe  shrouded  with  nilyery  haze, 
That  ethereal  veil  of  our  autumn  days ; 
The  travelers  wander  here  and  there, 
To  camp-gronnd,  or  to  lake  repair ; 
Some  catoh  the  fish,  sotae  sketch  the  view ; 
Workers  there  are.  and  idlers,  too ; 
Beneath  the  dam  the  latter  rest, 
Beading  aloud,  with  eager  sest, 
Those  words  ot  onr  great  Emerson. 
Whidi  from  the  winds  and  waves  have  wen 
That  harmony  of  rhyme  and  rune, 
Which  chimes  with  changing  nature's  tune ; 
And  then  the  antnmn  evening  long 
Waa  pasted  in  ODeny  gasast  and  song. 
In  the  night  the  loon's  lanj^h,  olear  andshrill, 
Sou ndea  from  every  echoing  hill. 
And  we  heard,  above  the  wild  wind's  fo*r, 
The  tramp  of  the  moote  on  the  forest  floor." 

That  hwt  line  means  something ;  it 
brings  me  to  an  adrenture,  with  a  pie- 
Mninary  to  it.  That  night  as  we  sat 
singing,  and  Kate's  rioh  roioe  was 
mounting  up  in  the  fine  ohorus  of  the 
'»01d  Kentucky  Home,"  Buddenlyi 
**Hush — a  footstep!''  cried  Fanny, 
melodramatioaUy^  and  hush  it  was. 
And  a  footstep  it  was,  too ;  for,  listen* 
ing  intently,  we  heard  the  distinot  bat 
eaudous  tiead  of  four  feet,  receding  into 
the  bushes.  '*  Moose,"  said  McCiane, 
briefly,  and  explained  that  onr  fires  were 
made  in  a  moose  path,  wbete  they  came 
down  to  drink.  Outwent  our  guide, 
into  the  darkness,  with  a  rifle,  but  came 
baek  unsuooessfnl,  thoogfa  we  had  beard 
the  rifle  crack ;  and  next  .day  we  found 
that  the  pretty  creature  had  made  its 
way  to  the  water,  and  lefireshed  itself, 
in  spite  of  us.  We  were  glad  enough 
Hmt  they  did  not  shoot  it,  and,  as  I 
timidly  remarked  to  C.,  '^Suppose  it 
had  been  a  man,  he  might  have  been 
killed."  "Certainly," he ooollr replied, 
'*for  we  knew  there  was  nothing  out* 
side  but  what  ought  to  be  killMl,"— 
a  rather  stsrtling  view,  and,  perhaps,  a 
littie  exdusive,  we  thought. 

Now  for  the  adTcntare.  **  Wake  up, 
boys,  Billy  ELirby  is  going  to  die,"  as 
the  Howadji  has  it  Just  as  we  had  got 
our  birch  oops  and  platters  ready  (tor 
we  had  them  fresh  ateaohmeal,  and 
burned  them  afterwards,  the  most 
thorough  housekeeping  we  had  over 
known),  we  heard,  ofese  to  ns,  baqg ! 


bang!  two  rifle  shots  in  quiaik  snooes- 
sion.  We  looked  ronnd,  and  there  lay 
omr  privato  arsenal,  sgainst  a  tree! 
Who  could  it  be  f  We  had  felt  as  far 
from  men  as  if  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  ooean.  Some  cried,  ''L.  has 
Mkwed  ns  after  all,"  and  we  all  rushed 
out.  H.  and  I  ran  to  the  lake  side* 
and  there  lay  the  gun,  and  there  stood 
4uch  a  figure-— olo3ies  ragged  and  ton 
from  the  woods,  faoe  hafpgard,  wild  eyes 
like  blue  five,  hair  drippu^  from  A  hasty 
ablution ;  he  looked  mtoxioated,  or  in« 
sane,  and  toned  out  only  sleepless  and 
hungry ;  a  wandering  hunter,  who  had 
come  through  on  our  track  from  HunVs, 
■moe  2  P.  M.  the  day  before,  lost  his 
way  in  the  ^  fathoms  five"  bog,  and  had 
no  sleep.  Our  woodsmen  took  his 
measure  at  a  glance,  and  took  him  to 
tiieir  hearts  at  onoe — we  took  him  to 
our  breakfast.  He  had  partridges  for 
our  larder,  having  had  better  hick  than 
we,  and,  moreover,  kept  us  supplied 
from  that  moment.  He  was  a  Loweli 
man,  but  had  been  to  Califoinia,  and 
everywhere  else  i  he  wore  a  gay  Mexi- 
can poncho,  and  half  the  time  went 
bareheaded,  with  elf  locks,  and  keen, 
metallic  blue  eyes ;  and  Ben  christened 
him  *♦  Mr.  WUdfiie." 

It  had  rained  the  night  previous,  and 
we  feared  a  wet  day ;  but  the  morning 
was  only  cold  aftd  raw.  This  showed 
the  mountain  in  a  new  aspect  of  wonder. 
Instead  of  that  radiant  outline  of  fihny 
brightness,  there  was  now  a  vast  castle 
of  chill  gray  cloud,  with  daik  towers  of 
precipioe  frowning  here  and  there,  be- 
tween. It  was  no  longer  our  summer 
friend,  but  the  gloomy  and  awfnl  abode 
of  Pomoku  We  remembered  what  stoma 
others  had  suffered  on  that  height;  and 
what  Thorean  said,  that  it  seemed  a 
slight  insult  to  the  gods  to  elimb  their 
mountains ;  and  we  shnddered  to  think 
that  our  next  night's  camp  wonld  bs 
within  that  cirole  of  white,  soft*  oold, 
vaporous  mystery.  Should  we  dare 
it?  But,  moment  by  moment,  elouds 
went  and  came,  and  always  more  went 
tihan  came,  and  at  last  the  sunlight  onos 
more  shone  bru^htly  on  the  wood- 
fringed  k^es,  and  we  went  up  to  break* 
last  as  aforesaid. 

That  morning  we  walked  four  ariles 
to  Boaring  Brook,  and  it  was  exciting 
eimngh  to  know  ^at  now  we  were  at 
the  real  base  of  the  mountain;  hers 
we  talked  an  hour,  and  while  Staoy 
firied  the  fish,  we  sat  upon  a  sturdy  pins 
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tranlu  which  McCSaae  had  promptly 
fvUed  for  our  bridge,  after  which  the 
Bame  enterprisioe  person  climbed  the 
talleat  spruce  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
threw  down  the  topmost  spire  to  us. 

After  dinner  we  began  to  go  np  in 
earnest,  and  sometimes  went  astray « 
little,  and  learned  the  difference  between 
even  *'  a  spotted  trail"  and  the  untried 
forest — not  that  any  path  is  cleared  in 
either  case,  but  that  the  former  is  al- 
ways a  practicable  track,  and  you  may 
be  sure  it  does  not  end  in  a  swamp,  a 
oUff,  or  a  jungle.  Three  miles  more, 
X  ^.  and  we  struck  ATalanche  Brook,  beside 
-'^  whose  brink  we  threw  ourselves  down, 
in  as  much  delight  as  if  there  were  no 
other  water  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  fancy  to  say,  that  to  sieht,  taste,  and 
touch,  such  water  is  as  ££Berent  ifrom 
the  water  of  civilisation  as  the  snow  of 
Vermont  is  from  the  snow  of  Broadway. 
It  was  more  than  all  our  previous  ex- 
citements, to  look  up  through  a  vista 
of  green  woods,  and  see  ute  bright 
water  bubbling  and  rushing  among 
white  rocks  and  cliffs,  seeming  as  if  a 
water-spout  had  just  burst  in  the  sky. 
Up  we  soon  beffsa  to  ^o,  bounding 
from  rook  to  rook,  j»6w  in  the  water, 
now  out  of  it,  now  slipping,  now  spring- 
ing, as  if  our  limbs  had  ceased  to  be 
brittle,  and  the  mountain  air  had  trans- 
formed us  to  india-ruM>er.  We  went 
so  fast  it  seemed  like  flying,  and  the 
guides  kept  checking  us.  Two  miles 
were  paesed  without  knowing  it.  We 
came  closer  and  closer  into  a  gorge  of 
the  mountain,  with  glimpses  upward  of 
the  frowning  peak,  soon  lost  again — 
high  walls  on  each  side,  and  enchant- 
ing visions  behind  us,  of  miles  of  level 
country,  all  one  forest,  framed  in  a 
foreground  of  green  bonshs,  or  else 
«*  great  granite  jambsi"  li^e  the  high- 
land descriptioDs  in  the  '*Bothie.'* 
But  we  were  growing  tired,  especially 
during  some  (kicurs  through  the  woods, 
and  it  was  becoming  darker  and  colder. 
The  wind  blew  fiercely  down  from  the 
h«(^ts,  imd  our  leaders  looked  a  little 
aaauoos ;  more  so,  when  we  approached 
our  oampbg-ground,  and  heard  the  re- 
port of  our  returning  pioneers ;  water 
was  far  off,  the  wood  was  white  birch— 
good  kindling,  but  poor  fuel— -worse 
yet,  the  wind  blew  so  that  no  tent 
could  be  raised,  and  scarcdy  would 
the  fire  bum.  And  here  were  we,  wet, 
cold,  tired,  hungry.  But  what  of  that  I 
We  rose  with  the  crisis.     This  was 


what  we  had  come  Ibr ;  to  take  nature 
as  she  was,  and  see  all  sides— we  should 
have  been  defrauded  with  only  sun- 
shine. So  we  felt,  and  so  we  said,  and 
our  companions  were  bright  again  in- 
stantly, seeing  that  we  were.  One 
thing  was  instantly  settled,  to  change 
our  ground  further  into  the  woods ;  the 
gentlemen  were  all  soon  set  to  work, 
and  some  of  the  ladies,  too,  while  some 
of  us  dried  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could,  with  the  smoke  wfairiing  furiously 
hither  and  thither,  and  often  into  our 
very  faces,  as  we  sat  in  our  blankets. 
Soon  a  brighter  flame  blazed  at  a  short 
distance,  and  presently  came  Messrs. 
C.  and  B.  with  great  torches  of  birch- 
bark  to  light  us  Uiiough  the  wood.  Mr. 
Wildfire  was  invaluable,  and  his  part- 
ridges delicious ;  some  fish  still  re- 
-  mained  also,  and  we  tried  anew  method 
of  cooking  them,  by  roasting  on  sharp 
sticks  before  the  fire,  which  proved 
quite  suoeessful.  We  could  not  nuse 
our  tents,  because  the  smoke  shifted 
every  moment,  and  would  have  sufib- 
cated  us  ;  but  one  tent  was  spread  for 
a  couch  fDr  us  women  folk,  above  the 
invariable  bed  of  hemlock,  another  was 
securely  hung  behind  us,  for  a  curtain 
against  the  furious  blast ;  there  was  an 
immense  fire,  beyond  which  our  com- 
panions were  dimly  seen  curled  in  their 
shawls  or  blankets,  on  mother  earth, 
takiuff  such  comfort  as  they  could  get. 
In  spite  of  all  our  troubles,  we  had  a 
merry  evening.  Fanny  wandered  about 
a  great  deal,  wrapped  in  a  long  blanket, 
like  an  insane  squaw,  and  kept  turning 
and  arranging  a  great  many  pairs  oi 
shoes  before  the  fire,  as  if  they  were 
flapjacks.  But  the  rest  of  us  laughed  a 
great  deal  at  her,  and  at  each  other,  and 
at  anything  but  dear  old  Katahdin  ;  and 
at  last  we  went  into  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  nobody  took  cold.  If  we  did  wake 
occasionally,  it  was  pleasant  to  look  up, 
and  listen  to  the  young  whirlwinds  that 
came  blustering  down  from  the  summit 
to  twist  and  twirl  the  tree-tops,  and 
peer  down  into  our  place  of  retreat 

The  next  morning  rose  perfectly  mag- 
nificent From  our  dressing-room  in  a 
sheltered  nook  by  Avalanche  Brook, 
we  looked  straight  into  the  sunrise, 
as  it  came  fr^sh  and  gorgeous  over  the 
far  eastern  horison,  and  it  thrilled  a 
glow  of  hope  all  through  us,  to  conouer 
tiie  chill  of  that  morning  air.  The 
mountain  peak,  which  seemed  to  bang 
sheer  aboye  us,  was  absolutely  dottd- 
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huBi  and  tlioiie  tony  with  answering 

S\kU  All  Bmiled  benignant,  and  we 
Tered  aoquieaoent.  Oar  teeth,  in- 
deedt  chattered,  bat  oar  hearts  bounded ; 
and  we  went  baok  to  our  partridges  in 
bliss. 

Tliat  daj  was  saoh  a  day  as  one 
dreams  of  for  the  great  dajs  of  history. 
What  had  we  done  to  deserve  such  love 
from  Pomola,  when  scarcely  a  previous 
visitor  had  seen  his  home  in  sunshine  ? 
But  now  it  seemed  as  if  every  cloud 
that  lingered  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  was 
cleared  away  to  the  antipodes,  and  this 
one  bright  epoch  allotted  to  Katahdin 
and  to  us. 

We  ran  rather  than  walked,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  through  the  woods,  and 
came  out  at  the  foot  of  the  great  slide. 
Oh!  what  a  place.  One  broad  gray 
funow  up  the  mountain  side ;  that  was 
the  slide.  Fancy  a  dozen  grav  walls 
of  ommbllng  stone,  each  steeple>high, 
piled  one  on  the  odier,  up  into  the  sky ; . 
that  was  the  mountain.  We  felt  tike^ 
standing  off  a  little,  lest  the  peak  itself 
should  totter  over  upon  our  heads.  We 
sat  down  to  meditate.  Then  we  got  up, 
todimb. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  we  did  dimb, 
and  got  to  the  top  somehow.  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  that  the  sum- 
mit looked  about  half  a  mile  off,  verti- 
cally, from  the  bottom — ^a  mile  when 
half  way  upland  two  miles  after- 
wards ;  that  the  ridges,  which  looked 
from  below  near  to  the  summit,  looked 
from  above  dose  to  the  base ;  that  the 
people  above  us  seemed  to  be  hung  on 
pees,  and  the  people  below  us  to  be 
twunced  upon  the  tops  of  trees  ;  that 
sometimes  we  were  tugged  along  by 
sentlemen,  and  sometimes  offered  to 
help  gentlemen  along ;  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  stop  and  roll  stones  down, 
but  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  start  again, 
and  drag  ourselves  up;  that  finally 
when  we  got  near  die  top  among  tm 
bluebeiry  and  cranberry  beds,  it  seemed 
an  abeotute  embergo  on  further  pro- 
ffress ;  at  least,  till  we  had  eaten  over 
m%  whole  berry  garden,  covering  per- 
haps an  acre  and  a  half.  But  now 
deucious  that  long  repose  was,  to  ding 
to  the  side  of  Uie  mountain  by  the 
bashes  (for  it  really  amounted  to  that), 
nibble  the  minute  morsels  of  aromatio 
nourishment,  which  the  bears  had  left 
for  us,  fadng  round  sometimes,  from 
the  berries,  to  look  at  the  universe. 
Among  this  vegetation,  grew  low  and 


stunted  evorgieen  busbes,  that  wodd, 
we  were  assved,  have  been  trees  fur- 
ther down;  hot  we  did  not  need  to 
damber  over  the  tops  of  these,  as  other 
explorers  had  done  on  a  different  side 
of  the  mountain.  On  this  side  it  was 
bare  enonp^h,  and  tiiere  was  no  obstacle 
but  the  tnfling  one  of  perpendicularity. 
In  our  weakness  we  found  that  suffi- 
cient; but  nevertheless,  I  have  an  im- 
pression, that  the  first  on  top  was  a 
woman.  At  any  rate,  the  ascent  took 
three  hours. 

The  top  of  the  monntun  can  be  de- 
picted at  a  single  stroke,  to  any  wdi 
mstructed  woman.  Merely  fancy  ihe 
lim  of  a  teacup,  five  miles  round,  widi 
a  piece  broken  out  of  one  side.  Be- 
side this,  the  whole  is  jagged  and  un- 
even ;  nibbled,  in  trudi,  by  a  thousand 
or  two  of  hungry  winters.  So  that  after 
we  had  once  reached  the  edge  on  the 
southeast,  we  spent  an  hour  more  in 
climbing  a  mile  fhrUier  dong.  higher, 
and  still  higher,  up  one  dark,  sharp 
ciiff,  and  down  another,  with  views  rieht 
and  left,  and  often  at  liberty  to  tumble 
off  either  way,  at  our  pleasure.  Dai^, 
bare,  inhospitable,  impenetrable  granite ; 
if  there  is  anything  sdid  in  the  mate- 
rid  globe,  we  thought  we  had  found 
it  at  last.  It  was  moro  impressive  than 
the  vast  pile  of  broken  fragments, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  and  it  is  sing^ular,  that  thoush 
not  volcanic,  it  closely  resembles  u 
siie,  shape,  and  proportions  the  ody 
volcanic  crater  I  ever  saw. 

How  strange  it  was  to  be  lifted,  at  a 
gigantic  height,  with  a  narrow  pedestd 
beneath  one's  fact,  sheer  up  mto  the 
blue  dome  of  heaven ;  but  veiy  kindly 
that  blue  dome  received  us,  so  simple 
in  coloring,  so  sublime ;  one  soft  white 
bar  of  doud  endrding  the  whole  hea- 
vens near  the  horison,  and  nothing  else 
to  mar  the  absdute  and  perfiect  hue. 
Such  simplidty  of  coloring,  blue  aky, 
white  doud,  and  beneath,  one  sea  of 
peen ;  only,  hero  and  ihero  ky  noble 
iakea-HM)attered  fragments  of  the  sky- 
mirror— Milnocket,  with  its  thouaaiid 
ides,  ••the  crystd  Ambijeiis,"  Chesan- 
cook,  and  die  rost.  To  tke  southeast, 
Lake  Katahdin  lay  delicately  couched 
amid  its  long,  eveigrsen  branches,  and 
we  thought  that  had  we  win^  as  eagles 
we  could  make  one  dip  into  its  pale  soft 
waters,  and  then  swoop  homeward 
The  forest  troes  had  not  the  leok  of 
vast  sixetiiat  we  expected;  bntthedeoft- 
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ity  wms  bftyoad  •yprflwinn  **It  did 
not  look  as  tf  asolitary  trareler  had  cat 
M  maoh  aa  a  walking^tlck  there."  Only 
we  were  startled  to  see,  below  us,  two 
£unt  dimples  in  the  woods  at  the  very 
base  of  toe  iDOimtain.  One,  Staoj  as- 
sured us,  was  where  the  joong  trees 
had  been  deared  for  our  last  night's 
camp — another  marked  a  spot  where  he 
himself  had  camped  for  a  longer  time. 
So  unconscioosly  do  we  leave  our  Totak 
in  the  muTerse.  Afterwards  they 
showed  us  "  the  fcmn" — a  dot  of  bright- 
er  green  in  the  remote  distenoe — and 
something  white,  whidi  they  stoutly  as- 
serted to  be  the  village  of  Fattra. 

Then  the  basin,  or  crater,  lay  on  our 
right,  endroled  by  the  vast  rim  along 
which  we  pi<^ed  our  way.  It  was  ex- 
citing to  hear,  tiiat  descent  into  it  was 
absolutely  impoasible,  and  it  could  only 
be  approached  by  the  gap  aforesaid  oa 
the  eastern  side.  It  was  exdting  to 
roll  stones  over  precipices,  whither 
even  our  agile  guides  could  not  fellow ; 
and  hear  the  sharp  rattle  and  crash  firom 
depth  to  depth.  Yet  it  did  not  look 
bare  in  that  great  basin ;  f>r  its  area  of 
two  hundred  acres  is  mostly  overgrown 
with  bushes,  among  which,  however, 
great  slides  track  themselves  in  heaps 
of  desolation,  and  great  square  blocKs 
of  granite  suggest  shuddering  fancies 
of  the  time  when,  in  tlie  dead  oi  winter, 
perhaps,  those  giant  masses  enured 
and  rebounded  from  above. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  there 
is  a  deep,  narrow  indentation,  through 
which  the  winds  rush  fearfully,  it  is 
Bud,  when  Pomola's  doud  fsctorf 
within  is  in  aetive  operatioa.  This 
nost  be  passed,  and  mudi  hard  clam-^ 
beriag  up  and  down,  if  we  would  go 
■kill  further,  and  we  saw  there  was  one 
point  of  rock,  some  two  miles  &taiit, 
that  was  somewhat  higher  than  tibat  on 
which  we  stood;  b^  we  had  done 
enough,  fortune  had  favored  us,  and 
why  should  we  tempt  her  more  1  We 
had  done  it;  we  had  ascended  Katah- 
din,  aad  the  reality  waa  more  than  our 
dieams. 

Only  Fanny  was  diasalisiied ;  she  and 
Mr.  Wildfire  wished  to  go  further  yet 
The  latter  had  hewdof  aaprhigof  good 
water  two  miles  ahead,  aad  he  wasted 
**  just  to  step  along  and  try  a  taste  of 
it."    We  were  quite  in  a  condition  to 

Sipreoiata    jpood    spring   water,    but 
cClane,  with  gallant  labor,  had  just 
hiiouc^t  us  a  smM  pailful  from  nesidy 


that  diotanee  in  a  digBwai  dirocti— t 
and  we  thought  that "  jurt  to  step  alons^ 
over  two  muBS  of  nggBd  gramte  cmh 
at  a  height  of  six  tiiousai2[  feet,  was  a 
step  too  &r.  However,  there  was 
more  reason  in  his  remark  than  is  appa- 
rent to  those  who  do  not  know  the  tasta 
of  mountain  springs ;  and  when  we  saw 
Mr.  W.  clamber  on  before  us,  through 
the  aforesaid  gully,  barehesEded,  hv 
long  hair  and  poncho  waving  in  the 
fierce  wind,  whieh  even  then  b&wthete, 
his  ^;nn  slung  over  his  shoulder-^ 
climbing  straignt  up  cliffii  where  a  oivQo 
ised  cat  would  have  lost  eight  of  her 
lives,  and  gazing  round  at  us  half  way, 
with  wild,  triumphant  eyes,  we  reallv 
felt  a^amed  not  to  go  where  ha  dio, 
tiiougfa,  I  dare  say,  we  should  aU  Ihhfs 
been  at  tiie  north  pole  by  this  time,  if 
we  had  once  undertaken  to  follow.  We 
resisted,  brou^  Fanny  back,  wrote 
our  names  on  a  paper,  and  put  it  in  a 
phial,  whieh  Stacy  hid  somewhere  in 
this  comer-stone  of  the  globe;  and 
then  resolutely  went  down. 

First,  however,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  liie  one  inhabitant  of  the  region— 
Pomola's  sole  incarnation;  buthece  I 
must  draw  upon  tlie  epic  again : 

**  Bristling,  bouocuig,  black  and  big, 
There  bolted  forth  a  queer  *  quili^r ;' 
He  had  for  one  pen  the  moantain  nde. 
And  a  thonaaad  more  were  atuek  in  hia  rida 
Stacy  drove  him  firom  rock  to  rock. 
With  sometimes  a  poke,  and  sometimes  a 

Stirring  bim  vp  with  geod-wiU  hearty 
For  the  beneflt  of  the  atzai«er  paity." 

One  or  two  halts  among  the  oranbsnj 
bodies,  on  which  his  hedgehogsbif 
(quiU-pig  is  the  vemaeular)  was  browa- 
ins,  aa£  with  a  largo  supply  of  this 
VMuable  addition  to  our  cuintu^  we 
stepped  over  the  edge  of  Katahdin. 

That  descent  was  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  the  ascent,  a  littk  easier,  axd  ht 
Acre  amusing.  There  is  a  picture  in 
Punch's  "  Tour  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Rvbinson,"  which  alwaya  recalls  it  te 
Bs.  Ben  had  previously  described  the 
place  to  as,  as  one  **  where  the  shorteet 
jacket  would  trail  on  the  ground.*' 
Down  we  sUd,  two  and  two,  supported 
on  canes  if  we  had  them,  over  the  steep 
jufibce  of  deeeiaposed  granite,  often 
dislodging  large  rtoaes,  which  would 
haire  dameged  those  below  us,  only 
that  the  crumbled  gravel  soon  stopped 
than  by  its.  friction.  In  an  hour  and  a 
ImK^w^  asooMplishad  what  had  oosiiv 
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three  in  Hie  mornlog;  and  H  wm  plea- 
tent  to  pause  where  Aralanche  Brook 
distilled  itself— a  serif's  of  tiny  drops — 
from  the  shelter  of  a  rock-fragment  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  great  slide.  We 
eould  see  also  the  tracks  of  other  brooks 
in  wooded  ravines  along  the  mountain, 
and  the  scars  of  other,  bat  smaller, 
sfidtts. 

.  Before  sunset,  we  had  reached  omr 
camp  of  the  preceding  night.  We  dam- 
sels were  allowed  to  render  some  aid  in 
stewing  the  delicious  cranberries,  of  a 
more  sweet  and  spirited  flavor  than  their 
lowland  cousins,  which  made  a  sump- 
tuous sauce  for  our  toujoun  perdnx. 
Our  supply  of  spoons  being  limited,  we 
had  little  wooden  ones,  clean  and  pure 
as  our  birch-bark  platters.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  ''tin  cup  aristocracy" 
(which  was  the  obnoxious  epithet  given 
to  the  possessors  of  those  conveniences, 
all  aristocracy,  however,  being,  as 
Theo.  said,  founded  essentially  on 
tin)  had  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
ber ;  even  the  nrecious  cup  on  which 
Fanny's  initials  nad  been  engraved  with 
a  jack-knife,  disappearing  at  last  in 
Avalanche  Brook.  Many,  indeed,  were 
tiie  jokes  made  around  thai^  evening's 
fire  (though  they  were  never  a  rare 
oommodity  with  us)  ;  the  glorious 
weather,  the  day's  enjoyment,  uie  suc- 
cess, the  absence  of  discomfort  or  acci- 
dent—all  raised  our  glee  to  the  highest 
point,  and  it  found  v^nf  in  words  and 
acts  of  harmless  merriment,  which  the 
cold  worid  shall  never,  never  know  from 
me.  But  poor  H.  never  had  such 
hard  work  to  send  us  to  bed,  as  that 
night,  though  we  had  a  tent  over  our 
heads,  and  no  more  smoke  in  our  faces 
than  was  eood  for  us.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  ail  had  our  eyes  shut,  and  we 
five  slept  like  the  *'  seven. ^* 

Off  we  plunged,  down  the  brookside, 
next  morning,  after  the  gentlemen  had 
fired  at  a  mark  a  little,  while  loiterers 
were  getting  ready.  The  same  dear, 
invigorating  morning  air,  the  same 
merry  chase  of  pure  water-drops.  As 
Coeur  de  Lion,  m  the  Talisman,  would 
have  given  the  best  year  of  his  life  for 
that  one  half  hour  beside  the  deseft 
spring,  so  do  I  now  look  back  upon  that 
foaming  water.  I  isinemb«r  fimseeing 
this,  as  I  sat  once  that  morning,  aU 
alone,  waiting  for  Ae  others  to  overtake 
me — sitting  between  great  masses  of 
rock,  rounded  smoothly  by  the  crystal 
stream  which  poured  from  one  aqna* 


marine  basin  hits  anotlisr,  and  looking 
through  a  gap  of  trees  npon  fair  Kat- 
ahdin  Lake,  and  a  soft  blue  hill  beyoiMi 
it.  And  yet,  I  thought,  people  traarel 
to  Scotland  and  to  Switserland  who  hav# 
never  been  here,  and  who  have  no  moro 
personal  experience  of  a  hemlock  bed 
than  of  the  bed  of  die  Atlantic. 

We  crossed  Roaring  Brook  onoa 
more,  and  dined  that  day  by  a  nameless 
woodland  pond ;  and  at  night,  our  be» 
loved  ^  Lake-camp"  received  ns  again 
after  our  ten-mile  walk,  and  we  ciSled 
it  home.  We  loved  it  all  the  more,  be* 
cause  we  had  a  foreboding  that  it  would 
be  our  last  night  in  the  woods ;  and  so  it 
proved.  As  Stacy  predicted,  we  easily 
accomplished,'  next  day,  tiie  thirteen 
forest  miles  that  had  been  two  days' 
work  before,  and  did  it,  warm  as  the 
day  was,  in  a  s^le  that  dehgfated  him. 
*•  In  fact,"  he  added,  «'  I've  been  in  thn 
woods  with  a  good  many  young  gentiek^ 
men,  who  would  have  siven  out  beibm 
they  got  to  Hunt's  to-day,  warm  as  tbt 
weather  was,  too."  Even  the  tacitnm 
McClane  expressed  his  decided  satis* 
faction ;  and  as  for  Ben,  he  said :  **  Pre 
got  a  little  memorandum  book ;  I  don't 
often  put  anything  down  in  it;  but  I 
shall  put  this  day  down,  sureV 

So  we  crossed  the  Wissattoook  again« 
this  time  without  accident,  and  so  wn 
once  more  divided  with  our  feet  tfaa 

Seat  golden-rods  and  asters,  strolling 
8urely,staff  in  hand,  through  the  sunny 
wood-path,  that  September  affcernoon ; 
and  so  we  came  to  the  East  Branch 
once  more,  out  into  the  open  clearing, 
opposite  Hunt's ;  and  there  lay  the  solid 
farm-house  upon  the  bank,  and  there 
were  the  whole  family  out  to  see ;  and 
there  was  the  batteau  beached  upon  the 
sand,  and  McClane  waiting  to  paiddle  us 
over.  In  we  sprang,  the  batteau  was 
pushed  from  the  shore,  it  traversed  the 
swift  black  current,  we  were  landed  op- 
posite, and  our  life  in  the  woods  was 
over. 

I  shall  make  short  work  of  the  re- 
mainder; how  delighted  good  Mrs. 
Hunt  was  that  we  had  done  the  jaunt 
more  fuickly  than  women  had  done  it 
before ;  how  strange  it  seemed  to  us  to 
sit  on  chairs  affain,  and  use  cups  and 
saucers ;  how  delicious  were  the  bread- 
cakes,  and  the  potatoes,  and  the  milk ; 
how  gay  we  aH  were,  till  we  had  to 
dance  at  least ;  how  our  only  minstrel 
was  a  wild  Irishman,  who  played  and 
sang  ''The  girl  I  left  behind  me," 
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tlmuBmiof  with  his  fingers  a  clattering 
aocompaniment  on  a  dust-pan;  how 
W6  thought  there  never  was  such  in- 
spiriting mosio,  and  tired  each  other 
down  with  the  wildest  of  Virginia  reels 
hefbre  the  great  kitchen-hearth.  This 
I  neyer  can  describe,  though  it  was 
oertainlj  the  wildest  scene  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  seemed  more  like  a  high- 
land bothie  than  anything  in  New  £ng* 
land.  Happily,  in  this  case,  the  excite* 
ment  was  all  teetotal,  and  came  pure 
from  the  happiest  of  happy  hearts. 
That  night  we  slept  as  well  as  we  could 
be  expected  to  do,  in  real  beds,  and  the 
next  day  we  all  went  down  the  Penob- 
scot in  two  batteaux,  and  were  almost 
happier  than  on  any  previous  day,  pad- 
dled steadily  along  the  smooth  swift 
canal  between  drooping  trees,  seeing  no 
human  being  except  a  silent  man  in  a 
birch  canoe,and  two  girls  paddling  across 
to  their  father's  clearing.  Sometimes, 
however,  coming  to  rapids  wh^re  we 
passengers  had  to  set  out,  while  two  in 
each  battean  guided  it  magically  among 
great  rocks  and  through  narrow  passages 
where  it  seemed  no  £>ating  thing  could 
pass  without  shipwreck.  Having  only 
three  regular  voyageurs,  H.  went  as  the 
fourth,  and  said  it  Fas  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  he  ever  did,  and  like  standing 
on  the  back  of  the  most  spirited  horse, 
and  he  said,  also,  that  it  was  perfectly 
superb  to  see  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  McClane,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
would  guide  it  among  white,  whirling 


torrents,  and  round  shsrp  angles  o£ 
threatening  rock,  where  it  seemed  mad- 
ness to  venture.  We  got,  with  difficulty, 
some  dinner  at  a  queer  little  settlement 
called  Nickatow,  and  the  last  part  of 
the  way  was  almost  dangerous,  it  grew 
late,  and  there  were  bad  shoals  and  rap- 
ids, or  **  rips*'  to  pass,  and  both  our 
comrades  and  our  guides  were  weary ; 
so  we  rowed  races  for  a  stimulus,  and 
composed  saucy  verses,  and  hurled  them 
at  each  other,  and  at  last,  when  it  was 

Suite  dark,  we  glided  out  upon  the 
eeper  waters  of  the  main  Penobscot, 
and  soon  after  were  landed  beneath  over- 
hanging alders,  and  walked  up  through 
a  hushed  and  star-lit  lane,  mysteriously, 
into  the  little  village  of  Mattawamkeag, 
and  to  its  large  and  lighted  tavern. 
There  we  took  leave,  not  without  verr 
genuine  signs  of  true  regard  on  hoUx 
sides,  of  our  friendly  and  manly  guides. 
There  some  of  our  own  party,  also,  must 
leave  us,  and  hasten  on  at  midnight. 
We  had  one  last  gay  evening  in  our 
woodland-dress ;  and  there  the  history 
of  those  bright  days  must  close. 

After  the  story  comes  the  moral.  We 
proved  the  truth  of  the  prediction  we 
overheard^that  it  would  give  us  *'  bet- 
ter fun  than  a  trip  to  Saratogue,''  and  our 
moral  is,  that  there  is  more  real  peril  to 
bodily  heal^  in  a  week  of  ball-room 
than  m  a  month  of  bivouacs.  Our  health 
and  strength  improved  from  beginning 
to  end,  nor  did  any  iU  consequence  fol- 
low. 


THE    GIPSY'S    TOAD. 

ADOWN  the  haunted  copse  I  went. 
Wrapt  in  the  glooms  of  discontent : 
The  weeas  were  thick,  the  grass  was  sere. 
Because  the  gipsy's  toad  was  near ! 

It  cowered  beside  the  marshy  road, 
Its  eye  with  devilish  cunning  glowed : 
I  stamped  and  stamped  it  in  the  madi 
Until  my  feet  were  red  with  blood ! 

Then  on  I  went  with  hurried  tramp. 
Until  I  reached  the  gipsies'  camp ; 
Great  was  the  stir  and  bustle  there. 
And  the  old  Queen  tore  her  ragged  hair ! 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  old  Mother  Crawl  7  >' 
She  answered  not,  but  raised  her  shawl : 
Jesn !  the  gipsy's  child  was  dead. 
And  its  elfish  faiood  was  on  my  head ! 
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D£R  Herr  aoheint  nnglaoklioh  za 
86 jn :" — ^the  eentleinaii  seems 
to  be  unbaopj; — sainlt  in  an  audible 
whisper  to  ner  male  companion  in  the 
public  room  of  the  Erbprinz  in  Wei- 
mar, a  stout,  comely  woman  of  five 
and  thirty.  Women  are  so  charged 
with  sympathy.  In  a  tone  half  plea- 
sant, half  pitying  she  spoke,  and 
made,  I  thinkr  her  words  purposely 
audible  to  him  whe  was  tiie-  object  of 
them ;  judging,  perhaps,  that  knowledge 
of  tiie  proximity  ef  interest  would  be  a 
comfort.  She  fudged  rightly;  for  it 
was  sheer  lonehness  that,  from  the  bo- 
som of  a  young  man  seated  on  the  sofa, 
had  brought  up  the  sigh  which  awak- 
ened her  curiosity  and  her  good  feel- 
ings. 

Just  a  week  previously,  I  had  set  out 
from  GfittiDgen,  in  company  with  a 
Scotch  fellow-student.  Weir.  My  in- 
telUgent  friend  parted  from  mo  in 
Qotoa,  on  a  foot-excursion ;  and  I,  af- 
ter spending  two  or  three  days  at 
Grotba,  in  that  state  of  half  ennui,  half 
restlessness,  fiimiliar  to  young  men 
idfing  without  acquaintance  in  a  strange 
place,  had,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  1825, 
started  alone,  in  a  hired  carriage,  and, 
halting  midway  at  Erfurt,  to  visit 
Luther's  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  Au- 
gnstines,  had  arrived  at  Weimar  about 
noon ;  my  purpose  beine  to  stop  there 
a  day  or  two,  see  Goethe,  if  I  could, 
and  then  go  on  to  Leipsic  and  Dres- 
den. 

The  feeling  of  loneliness  which  came 
over  me  on  losing  my  companion,  grew 
daily  while  I  continued  at  Grotha,  had 
been  cultivated  in  the  solitary  drive  of 
six  hours,  and  now,  in  noiseless,  seclud- 
ed Weimar,  with  no  social  prospects  to 
dwpel  its  gloom,  it  reached  a  crisis  in 
the  sigh  a£>ve-mentioned.  The  relief 
broQgnt  by  this  exhalation  of  heart- 
griping  melancholy,  seconded  by  the 
womazdy  comment  thereon,  was  com- 
l>leted  by  the  tickling  fingers  of  the 
ridiculous,  which,  simultaneously  with 
the  arrival  to  my  ears  of  the  lady's 
words,  were  mirthfully  thrust  into  my 
tibe. 

To  the  fiftt  lady  I  was  grateful  for  her 
kindly  succor ;  and,  as  a  return,  I  de- 
termined to  give  her  tender  heart  the 
solace  of  knowing  that  my  '*iuhappi- 
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ness"  was  not  of  a  Wertherian  hue. 
At  the  same  time  I  wished  to  spare  her 
delicacy  the  embarrassment  of  learning, 
from  any  too  palpable  act  or  movement, 
that  I  had  overheard  her  remark.  In  a 
few  moments,  therefore,  rising  from 
my  hypochondriacal  position — viz.,  bent 
forward  with  elbows  on  knees,  and  face 
buried  in  hands — I  discharged  from 
my. countenance  all  trace  of  dismal 
thoughts,and,  walking  springingly  across 
the  room,  smiled  out  of  Uie  window; 
so  that  her  benignant  eye  could  in  a 
twinkle  perceive  that  in  my  features 
there  was  no  suicide. 

After  dinner  (which  at  the  public 
table  of  the  £rbprinz  was  served  at  half 
past  one),  leaminff  that  Groethe.  dined 
at  two,  I  waited  dlia  quarter  past  three, 
and  then  walked  to  nis  house  in  the 
Fraiunplatz  (woman's  place),  not  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.  I  had 
no  letter,  and,  knowing  that  Goethe  re- 
fused to  admit  unlabeled  visitors,  I  rang 
the  bell  with  miarivings.  The  servant 
said,  the  Herr  Sekeimeratk  (the  Privy 
councilor)  had  not  yet  risen  from  ta- 
ble. **  There,"  criod  I  vexedly  to  myself 
as  I  turned  away,  *'  by  my  impatience  I 
have  forfeited  the  at  best  doubtful 
chance  of  seeing  the  great  man.  The 
summons  of  his  waiter  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  door,  he  will  feel  as  an  in- 
trusion on  his  privacy  and  comfort, 
and  be  thereby  jarred  into  an  inhospita- 
ble mood."  I  walked  into  the  park,  en- 
livened on  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon 
with  Weimar's  quiet  denizens.  To- 
wards four  I  was  again  ringing  Qoethe'9 
bell.  The  servant  asked  mj^  name.  I 
gave  him  my  card  on  which  I  had 
written,  **aus  Washington,  Ameri« 
ca."  My  home  being  near  the  capital, 
I  availed  myself  of  this  to  couple  my 
name  with  that  of  the  sublime  man — 
honored  by  all  the  hundred  millions  in 
Christendom — the  presenting  of  which 
to  the  imagination  of  a  great  poet 
might,  I  hoped,  suddenly  kindle  an 
emotion  that  would  plead  irreustibly  in 
my  behalf.  The  ser\'ant  quickly  re* 
turned  and  ushered  me  in.  I  ascended 
the  celebrated  wide,  easy  Italian  stair- 
case. On  the  threshold  I  was  about  to 
pass,  my  eye  fell  pleasantly  on  the  hos- 
pitable SALVE,  inlaid  in  large  mosaic 
letters.  The  door  was  opeMd  before 
me  by  the  servant,  and  there,  in  the 
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oontre  of  the  room,  tall,  large,  erect, 
majestic,  Goethe  stood,  slightly  borne 
forward  by  the  intentness  of  bis  look, 
out  of  those  large  luminous  ejes,  fixed 
on  tho  entrance. 

In  1825,  Americans  were  seldom 
seen  so  far  inland.  In  his  whole  life 
Goethe  had  not  probably  met  with  six. 
The  announcement  of  one  for  the  unbu- 
sied  moments  of  after-dinner,  was,  I  dure 
say,  to  the  over  fresh  student  and  uni- 
versal observer,  a  piquant  novelty.  His 
attitude  and  expression,  as  I  entered, 
were  those  of  an  expectant  naturalist, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  transatlantic  phe- 
aomenon. 

Goethe  was  then  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year ;  but  neither  on  his  face  nor  figure 
was  there  any  detracting  mark  of  age. 
Kindly  and  gracefully  he  received  me  ; 
advancing  as  I  entered,  bade  me  be 
seated  on  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  perfectly 
at  ease. 

At  such  an  interview  the  opening 
conversation  is  inevitably  predetermin- 
ed. How  long  I  had  been  in  Europe ; 
the  route  by  which  I  had  come ;  the 
sea-voyage.  When  he  learnt,  that  for 
fifteen  months  I  had  been  a  student  at 
Gottingen,  he  inquired  with  interest  for 
several  of  the  professors,  especially 
Blumenbach  and  Sartorius. 

Opportunities  of  converse  with  the 
wise  have  ever  been  esteemed,  by  men 
eager  for  improvement,  one  of  the  most 
choice  of  human  privileges.  Even  now, 
when,  dirough  tliat  far-reaching,  silver- 
voiced  speaking-trumpet — the  printed 
page — ^the  wise,  and  tho  unwise,  too,  can 
send  their  thoughts  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  personal  contact  with 
(he  gifted  is  still  a  gain  and  a  rare  en- 
joyment ;  for  the  most  confidential  wri- 
ter cannot  put  all  of  himself  into  his 
books.  In  ancient  times,  when  oral  de- 
livery was  idmost  tho  only  means  of 
communicating  knowledge,  men  tra- 
versed seas  to  hold  communion  with 
philosophers  and  thinkers.  What  a 
position  was  mine  then  at  that  moment 
— seated  beside  one  wiser  than  the 
wisest  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
in  whose  single  head  was  more  know- 
ledge than  in  the  heads  of  all  the  seven 
together ;  the  wisest  roan  then  livuig, 
nay,  save  two  or  three,  the  wisest  that 
ever  has  lived.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
through  England  and  Belgium,  across 
the  Rhine  (railroads  and  ooean-steam- 
ships  were  not  in  those  days)  I  had 


come,  to  be  taught  by  the  wise  men  of 
Gdttingen.  And  here  sat  I,  face  to 
face  with  the  teacher  of  these  Gottingen 
teachers,  with  him  from  whom  every 
one  of  them  had  learnt,  and  from  whom 
the  best  of  them  were  still  learning. 
Yet,  in  this  interview  with  the  chief  <x 
teachers,  the  wisest  of  the  wise — an 
interview  which  hundreds  of  the  highest 
men  of  to-day  would  almost  give  a  fin- 
ger to  have  had — in  this  privileged 
t^te-k-t^te,  it  was  not  Goethe  who 
taught  me,  it  was  I  who  taught  Goethe. 

Reader,  I  take  no  offense  at  your 
contemptuous  incredulity,  but  will  brief- 
ly tell  you  how  it  was. 

The  news  of  the  election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  be  Prosident  of  the 
United  Sutes  had  just  reached  Ger- 
many. Three  days  before,  I  had  read 
it,  while  at  Gotha,  in  a  Frankfort  news- 
paper. Goethe  wished  to  understand 
the  mode  and  forms  of  election.  This 
I  explained  to  him  in  full ;  the  first  pro- 
cess through  electors,  and  then,  as  in 
thi?  instance,  the  second  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  stating  that 
the  people  did  not  directly  choose,  but 
voted  for  a  small  number  of  electors, 
and  that  these  then  voted  for  one  of  the 
candidates,  I  used  the  word  gerdn- 
igt  ^cleansed)  to  describe  how  the 
popular  will,  to  reach  its  aim,  was  sifted 
through  the  electoral  colleges.  The  term 
fereinigt  pleased  Goethe  much.  I  used 
It  because,  being  of  one  of  the  most  fede- 
ral of  federal  families,  and  not  having 
yet  begun  to  think  for  myself  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  the  breadth  and  grandeaiB 
of  democracy  were  still  unrevealed  to 
me ;  and  it  pleased  Goethe  because, 
broad  and  deep  as  was  his  sympathy 
with  humanity,  he  was  after  all  not  om- 
nisentient  any  more  than  omnisoient. 
Thus  had  I  the  honor  of  adding  a  grain 
to  the  vast  granary  of  that  omnifarious 
knowledge,  which,  passed  through  Ijbe 
bolting- cloths  of  a  rich  sensibility  and 
bold  imagination,  furnished  in  abun- 
dance to  his  generation,  and  to  all  after 
generations,  mental  bread  most  nonr- 
ishing  and  most  palatable. 

Thmkinff  that  a  stranger,  with  not 
even  the  cUiim  of  an  intrMiuctory  note, 
should  be  oontent,  after  sharing  with 
Goethe  a  brief  fragment  of  his  time,  be- 
fore a  half  hour  had  expired  I  rose  and 
took  my  leave. 

Back  into  the  park  I  strolled*  now  no 
hmgei  lone^  :  I  was  accon^Mtfiied  faj 
the  image  of  Goethe. 
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€k>etlie's  hce  was  ovftl,  with  enuid 
harmonioufl  lines,  and  features  large 
and  prominent,  hair  out  short,  and  gray 
without  baldness,  forehead  high  and 
roomy,  largely  deyeloped  throughout, 
and  swelling  in  the  upper  corners,  so 
as  to  unite  in  a  fine  curve  the  conspicu- 
ons  organ  of  wonder  and  ideality.  The 
whole  head  and  face  less  massive  than 
in  the  full-sized  Paris  enmving  which 
I  have  after  a  portrait  by  Jageman ; 
and  also  less  broad  than  the  engravinff 
in  Mrs.  Austin's  *' Characteristics ;'' 
having  the  lightness  and  airiness  which, 
in  a  countenance  resplendent  with  mind, 
result  from  the  harmony  between  the 
curve-inclosed  breadth  above  and  the 
strong  basilar  front. 

At  a  German  inn,  especially  in  a 
small  town,  a  stradger  has  resources 
which  he  will  not  find  elsewhere  in  a 
public  house.  From  thin  subdivis- 
ions, the  Germans  areli  many-sided  peo- 
ple. The  Silesian  and  the  Rhinelander, 
the  Hanoverian  and  the  Bavarian,  the 
Viennese  and  the  Berlinese — each  of 
these  is  a  different  variety  of  the  same 
species,  the  difference  being  percepti- 
ble in  language,  tone,  culture.  In  Ger- 
many there  is  more  culture  than  in  any 
other  country.  Her  high  schools,  her 
universities,  her  libraries,  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  accessible.  Nowhere  is  know- 
ledge more  valued;  nowhere  are  there 
so  many  men  with  empty  pockets  and 
full  heads ;  and  nowhere  has  mere 
money  less  sodal  weight.  The  Ger- 
man is,  moreover,  sociable;  enjoying 
eepeciaUy  an  after- meal  talk.  He  ex- 
cels, too,  I  think,  in  the  highest  con- 
versational talent — ^that  of  being  a  good 
Hstener. 

From  those  causes,  the  company  that 
at  about  eight  (the  supper  hour)  gathers 
in  the  public  room,  will  be  more  various, 
m<M«  communicative,  and  more  culti- 
vated than  at  a  similar  meeting  in 
France,  England,  or  America.  Our  lit- 
tie  party  at  the  Erbprinz  on  Sunday 
evening,  was  a  favorable  specimen  of 
such  assemblages,  and  was  as  compan- 
ionable as  though  we  had  been  the  as- 
sorted guests  of  a  discriminating  Am- 
phytrion.  Our  chief  talker  was  a  vonns^ 
southern  ecclesiastic,  who,  voluble  and 
well-informed,  was  carried  forward  by 
an  inordinate  momentum  of  animal 
apirits.  Discussing  the  dress  of  the 
Protestant  der^,  he  averred,  that  the 
\  of  its  being  black  was,  that  Lu- 
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ther  happened  to  wear  black.  Thaler 
(dollar),  he  said,  was  derived  from  Th4d 
(valleyj  the  German  silver  coin  of  that 
denommation  having  been  first  made 
from  metal  mined  in  a  valley  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  samples  of  his  learning  I 
throw  out  as  light  exercises  for  antiqua- 
rians. Another  of  our  company  was 
an  inspector  of  baths  at  Marienbad, 
who  was  modestij  proud  of  some  auto 
graph  verses  given  nim  by  Groethe. 

On  Monday  morning  I  awoke  with  such 
pleasant  recollections  of  tiie  preceding 
afternoon  and  evening,  that  I  resolved 
to  stop  a  day  or  two  in  Weimar — at 
least  until  time  should  benn  to  press 
idly  upon  me.  Just  before  leaving  GOt- 
tingen,  I  had  received  from  a  Boston , 
friend  and  Harvard  class-mate  a  late 
number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
containing  an  article  on  Goethe*s  works. 
This  I  inclosed  to  Goethe  with  a  note, 
saying,  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  send 
it,  thinking  that  he  mifht  like  to  read 
what  was  written  about  him  in  the  New 
World.  The  day  I  spent  actively 
enough  as  sight-seer,  seeing,  among 
other  things,  the  first  printed  Bible. 
Recollect  that  Weimar  is  Saxe- Weimar, 
lying  near  to  ErfQrt;  and  that  Eisen- 
ach, with  Luther's  watch-tower,  the 
Wartburg,  is  part  of  its  domain.  No- 
where in  Germany  is  the  spirit  of  the 
mighty  reformer  more  alive  than  among 
his  Saxon  kindred,  the  foremost  in  cul- 
ture of  the  most  cultivated  people  of 
Europe.  It  was  fitting  that  to  this  cen- 
tral land  should  be  drawn — as  it  was  by 
the  enlightened  sympathy  of  a  Saxon 
prince — that  mind  which  shares  with 
Luther  the  intellectual  sovereignty  of 
Germany;  and  which,  so  unlike  Lu- 
ther's in  its  preponderances  and  in  its 
ensemble,  thoroughly  harmonized  with 
his  in  one  deep  characteristic;  for 
Goethe  was  not  behind  even  Luther  in 
manly  hatred  of  false  religion. 

Weimar,  though  a  capital,  being  a 
sm^  town,  its  sights  were  soon  seen, 
and  in  the  evening  I  was  making  inqui- 
ries about  the  routes  to  Leipsic,  when 
there  came  a  package  from  Goethe, 
containing  the  Review  accompanied  by 
a  note  of  thanks,  which  stated,  that  b« 
had  a  few  hours  before  received  a  copy 
of  the  same  number  firom  a  friend  ia 
Berlin.  But  the  pith  of  the  note  was  in 
the  end  of  it — an  invitation  to  Goethe's 
house  on  the  following  evening. 

Weimar  being,  as  I  said,  a  small  towii« 
•ad  €K>ethe*s  house,  even  more  thaa 
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llie  palftoef  being  its  0ooial  centre,  twen- 
^-four  boon  were  not  needed  to  circulate 
tnroiigb  *'  society"  the  norel  incident* 
that  a  yoong  stranger,  from  far  America, 
without  letters,  had,  after  an  interview 
with  Gkiethe,  been  invited  to  acquaint- 
anceship with  his  family  and  circle. 
Of  the  mingled  good  will  and  cnriositj 
awakened  by  this  distinction,  I  had  evi- 
dence the  next  day.  Early  in  the  fore- 
noon, Baron  Seckindorf  of  wartembeig, 
a  fellow-student  of  G^ttingen,  whom, 
however,  I  had  not  known  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  modest,  pleasing  young  man, 
called  on  me.  He  was  spending  his 
vacation  with  a  cousin,  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  Grand  Duke.  We  took  a 
chatty  walk  together  into  the  country. 
'This  visit  was  followed,  after  dinner, 
by  one  from  thvee  young  Englishmen, 
acquaintances  of  Goethe's  dauffhter-in- 
law,  Frau  von  G^oethe..  At  this  time, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards  (U 
may  be  so  still),  there  we«e  alwaya 
jroung  Englishmen  temporar^y  resident 
in  Weimar  to  learn  German,  and  mingle 
in  the  refined,  easy  society  of  the  famous 
little  capital,  in  which  they  were  well 
receiveo.  By  a  progressive  appoint- 
ment of  nature,  strangers  are  ever  warm- 
Iv  welcomed  by  women.  For  which,  on 
ue  other  hand,  they  are  coldly  eyed  by 
the  men. 

Towards  eight,  I  repaired  to  Goethe's. 
In  the  large  drawmg-room,  where  he 
had  received  me  on  Sunday,  were  col- 
lected twelve  or  fifteen  persons.  But 
Goethe  was  not  amonff  them :  he  was 
iinwell.  Neither  was  nis  son  present. 
Fran  von  Goethe,  spriehtly,  intelligent, 
and  graceful,  did  the  honors  with  tact 
and  cordiality.  In  five  minntes  I  felt 
mya^  at  home.  Before  the  close  of 
tible  evening  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  go  to  court — mv  new  English 
friends  tajcin^  on  themselves  to  prepare 
me  for  the  mitiation.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, young  Americans  and  young  Eng- 
lishmen readily  fraternise. 

My  chief  business,  on  the  following 
morning,  was  to  engage  a  waltadng- 
master.  In  the  United  States,  during 
^e  fint  two  decades  of  the  present 
century,  waltiingwas  not  an  essential 
of  a  gentleman's  education.  I  had 
hardly  been  three  d^s  in  Weimar 
when  I  found  myself  launched  into 
the  midst  of  its  social  stream.  My 
brief  journal  alas !  too  brief— sparkles 
with  entries  like  these ; — *•  Wednesday : 
•vaning,  at   President   Schwendler's; 
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games. — ^Thursday:  eveung,  at  Fnui 
von  Spiegel's. — Friday :  concert  in  the 
evening;  Mozart's Bequiem."  But  the 
great  day  was  drawing  near — ^the  day 
of  presentation  at  court 

In  1825  a  European  court  held,  ia 
the  imagination  of  a  young  American^ 
a  place  beside  images  left  there  by  the 
Arabian  Nights.  It  was  a  something 
gorgeous,  glittering,  remote,  unap- 
proachable; invested  by  history  and 
poetry,  and  especially  by  romance, 
with  elevation,  splen«>r,  and  dignity. 
Kings,  queens,  dukes,  lords,  and 
ladies,  were  ideal,  almost  supermun- 
dane figures,  robed  in  superfine  Syrian 
tissues;  personages  dismfected  of  all 
work-day  conunonness,  impressive  with 
practiced  si^>eriQritie8 ;  their  words 
commands ;  their  looks  glaring  authority ; 
fjieir  habits  ever  stately ;  their  thoughta 
ever  proud.  The  palace  walls — shielded 
by  a  circumvalbnon  of  haughty  cere- 
mony-4nclosed  a  precinct  consecrated 
to  jealous  privilege.  Into  this  charmed 
circle  I  was  to  enter.  I  was  about  to 
be  an  actor  in  an  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment. I  was  about  to  read  a  chap- 
ter of  history,  in  the  first  manuscript. 

The  awe  which  I  felt  on  approaching 
such  a  crisis  in  my  existence,  was 
somewhat  allaved  by  daily  sociable  in- 
tercourse with  the  freq^uenters  and 
constituents  of  the  court  Especiallj 
did  the  talk  of  my  English  companions 
temper  the  effervescent  spirit  oi  imagi- 
nation with  the  turbid  water  of  reality. 
Still,  it  was  not  without  trepidation  that, 
at  a  quarter  before  three,  on  Sunday, 
April  the  drd,  in  the  year  1825,  I 
descended  the  steps  of  the  Erbprinz  to 
enter  the  sedan  wnich  was  to  bear  w» 
to  the  palace.  But  before  hiding  me 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  sedan,  I 
must  exhibit  myself  to  the  reader  ia 
court*  dress. 

Of  the  importance  attached  to  oos- 
tum  eat  the  courts  of  Europe,  our  whole 
country  has  lately  become  aware, 
throuffh  the  recommendation  (whidi 
should  have  been  positive  instruction), 
sent  by  our  government  in  1853  to  its 
diplomatic  representatives ;  in  conform- 
ing to  which,  be  it  said,  and  presenting 
himself  in  simple  citizen's  dress  at  the 
begilded  French  Court,  our  Ckargi 
d* Affaires  at  Paris,  Henry  S.  Sanfonlf 
earned,  by  his  manly  and  truly  repub- 
lican bearing,  a  well-merited  distino- 
tion.  Thus,  ck>se  upon  the  heels  of  the 
lesdutioii  to  go  to  court  in  Weimar* 
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eame  the  qaestion  of  oottmne.  A  oni- 
form  of  some  kind,  my  EngfiBh  friends 
told  me,  I  most  bave,  the  etiquette  re- 
quiring it.  I  might  follow  my  own  taste 
and  hncy  in  the  t)olor  and  style.  One 
of  those  gentlemen-^a  man  of  parts  and 
a  gradnat-e  of  Oxford,  who  had  not  eyen 
an  ensign's  oommission — wore  always 
at  court  the  full  dress  of  an  English 
field-marshal,  for  which  he  had  paid  in 
London  one  hundred  guineas.  This 
ambitious  fancy,  by  the  way,  cost  him^ 
a  few  weeks  later,  a  ludicrous  moitiflca- 
tion ;  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (after- 
wards William  lY.)  happening  to  tlsit 
the  Weimar  court,  the  young  dtiliauf 
not  wishing  his  field-tnarshalship  to  be 
challenged  by  so  high  a  personage, 
withdrew  for  a  week.  Uniform  I  Md 
Hone,  and  there  %as  htufdly  time,  bad  I 
tBTen  been  so  disposed,  to  have  one  first 
hiTented,  and  then  made  up  by  the 
tailor.  The  Englishman  cast  About  in 
tain  to  compotmd  an  outfit,  by  borrow, 
mg  a  coat  ftom  one,  pantaloons  from 
another,  etc. ;  but  amooff  them  were 
few  superfluous  articles  of  the  bourtly 
kind.  At  last  I  siuggested,  that  with 
Sword,  chap^au-bras,  knee-breeches, 
and  silk  stockings,  I  might  possibly  be 
admitted.  The  chamberlain  was  ap- 
plied to.  He  received  the  proposal 
tarorably,  and  would  consider  it  The 
matter  was  doubtless  submitted  to  the 
Srand  Duke  and  Duchess.  It  is  not  at 
afl  improbable  that  even  Goethe  was 
consulted.  For  in  Weimar,  on  anything 
great  or  small,  that  was  worth  a  con- 
ftiItation«  his  opinion  Was  sure  to  be 
soQght.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cham- 
berlain gave  a  consentSng  answer.  In- 
stantly a  tailor  was  set  to  work  on  the 
**  inexpressibles.^'  One  Englishman 
furnished  a  sword,  another  a  duipeau ; 
and  so,  with  my  black  Stultz  dress-coat, 
and  a  whKe  vest,  I  was  equipped. 
History,  to  be  histofy,  must  be  truth- 
fully told ;  and  thereme,  however  pain- 
ful to  my  feelings  it  be  to  pluck  the 
fittest  feather  mm  the  plcmie  of  my 
fnend  Sanford,  I  have  to  proclaim,  that 
at  about  the  time  he  was  bom  I  had 
made  the  initiatory  step  in  the  black 
coat  affair. 

A  sedan  is  a  light  chfdr  covered  at 
top,  with  curtains  on  the  sides  and 
front,  borne  on  poles  by  two  men.  An 
acceptable  Tehide  it  is,  where  a  pair  of 
muscular  human  arms  can  be  hired  at 
tfie  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
where  distances  are  not  measured  by 


miles,  and  when  yon  are  in  fbU  dresa 
with  thin  shoes.  It  takes  you  in  and 
puts  you  out  under  cover  of  hall  or 
entry.  A  single  servant  In  livery  re- 
ceived me  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  ducal 
i^rway,  and  conducted  me  up  into  one 
ef  the  rsceivlng  rooms.  Where  were  al- 
ready several  of  my  new  native  ac- 
quttutance.  The  company  gathered 
rapidly,  and  we  soon  passed  into  a 
larger  room,  where  I  was  presented  to 
the  Grand  Duchess.  The  Grand  Duke 
was  ill.  The  Grand  Dudiess  was  aia- 
ble,  and  spoke  of  her  son,  Duke  Bern- 
hardt, who  was  then  traveling  in  the 
United  States.  The  introduction  and 
conversation  were  as  uncetemonious  as 
they  would  have  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  wellrbred  lady  In  Boston  or 
Baltimore.  It  was  in  thn  palace,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  I  had  ascended,  that 
this  Grand  Duchess  received  Napoleon 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  by 
her  calm  courage,  womanly  dignity,  and 
intellectual  rei^iHess,  rebuked  his  vul- 
gar violence,  and  extorted  «n  unwilling 
respect  Ignoble  natures,  feeling  no- 
bleness to  M  a  reproach  to  themsMves, 
hate  the  ttne  and  pure,  and,  when  un- 
avoidably confronted  with  them,  pay 
them  a  reluctant  homage. 

At  three  the  Grand  Duchess  led  the 
way  into  the  dining-room.  About  fifty 
persons  sat  down  to  a  long  table,  the 
Grand  Duchess  ih  the  centre.  Opposite 
and  beside  her  were  placed  the  elder- 
ly and  officially  elevated,  while  the 
younger  members  of  the  company  mu8*> 
tered  at  the  extremities,  where,  inter- 
mingled with  the  maids  of  honor,  and 
remote  from  the  stately  regal  centre, 
we  were  under  no  other  restraint  than 
that  which  refines  the  freedom  of  ladies 
and  gentiemen.  Behind  each  guest  was 
a  servant  in  livery.  The  dinner  was 
princely.  That  it  was,  moreover,  ex- 
cellent, I  have  no  doubt ;  but  this  I  can- 
not affitm  from  personal  judgment ;  for, 
happily,  my  critical  craft  in  this  signifi- 
cant province  of  civiliked  culture  was 
only  developed  some  years  later.  Of 
the  service — alt  once  lavish  and  refined 
—of  the  grand  ducal  table,  take  this  as 
a  sample.  No  sooner  was  a  glass  emp- 
tied ttian  it  was  replenish^  by  the 
watchful  attendant.  Through  this  eUent 
savory  sign  your  preference — if  you  had 
one-^was  learnt,  and  hospitably  in- 
dulged. You  had,  for  instance,  but  to 
leave  yoor  Claret  and  Bhenish  and 
Champagne  unfinished,   and  to   draia 
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jr-glaas :  so  often  as  it  wua 
.Doiid  empty  it  was  refilled  with  Cham- 
bertin  or  Clos  Yougeot,  to  the  number 
of  a  dozen  or  more  fillings,  should  any 

Suest  be  rash  enoi^h  to  trust  his 
ead  with  so  many.  The  dinner  lasted 
till  towards  five,  when  the  company 
followed  the  Duchess  back  into  the  re- 
ceiving-rooms. Hero  we  lingered  less 
than  a  half  hour,  and  then  withdrew,  to 
Mtum  at  seven  to  tea,  conversation, 
and  cards.  In  the  evening.  I  left  the 
palace  early,  having  made  an  engage- 
ment to  sup  at  eight  with  Ober-medi'^ 
etfud-raih  (Upper  medical  Councilor) 
Froriep,  a  man  of  large  knowledge  and 
vractioiEJ  ability«  and  of  distinguished 
uberality,  and  for  those  qualities  much 
valned  by  the  Grand  Duke* 

The  stranger  is  in  luck  who,  on  the 
Mune  day,  passes  from  the  table  of  a 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  burgher-subject. 
In  the  prosent  case,  there  was  this 
beauty  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
tables,  that  the  contrast  between  them 
was  purely  in  the  material  and  external. 
In  the  high  essentials  they  were  equal 
and  idike,  culture  and  intellect  giving 
the  tone  at  both.  The  guests  of  Mr. 
Froriep  were  four  or  five  gentlemen, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  made 
ft  party  of  about  ei§[ht  round  his  supper- 
tanle.  Mr.  Fronep*s  house  was  a 
modest-centre  of  political  liberalism. 
My  fellow-gaests  were  latent  republic- 
ans. An  open,  legal,  bom,  bodily  re- 
pablioan  could  not  but  be  an  acceptable 
novelty.  I  sat  down  among  them,  a 
sadden  welcome  incarnation  of  their 
Tisions.  The  lively  prose  of  conver- 
sation was  occasionally  pointed  by  writ- 
ten epigrammatic  verse.  One  gentle- 
man read  some  well- rhymed  irony  on 
the  turning- lathe  that  had  been  set  up  at 
St.  Helena  in  the  room  where  Napoleon 
died.  Another  ^ve  us  a  witty  epigram 
on  orders  and  nobon- decorations. 

On  the  following  evening,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  testmg  the  obsequious- 
ness of  the  bodily  members  to  the  mind's 
royalty,  by  straining  to  subject  my 
&moral  muscles  to  me  desires  of  my 
oerebral  nerves.  There  was  a  ball  at 
Herr  von  Heldorf  s.  Never  did  dancer 
stand  up  with  a  more  resolute  will  to 
dance.  I  had  misgivings.  Four  or  ^ve 
lessons  are  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a 
new  business.  To  legs  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  pas  de  quatre,  the  pas 
de  trots  is  as  steep  uphill  work  as  the 
^Lantean  metaphysics   to  a  Cartesian. 


Tet*  to  an  unpracticed  looker-on,  the 
waltz  seems  so  easy ;  and  this  deception 
through  the  eye  is  strengthened  by  the 
ear,  which  is  captivated  by  the  saltatory 
movement  of  the  waltz-music.  My  ut- 
most effort  of  ?rill,  the  excitement  of  the 
scene  and  sound,  and,  more  even  than 
these,  the  indulgence  and  encourage- 
ment of  my  fifidr  (and  some  of  them  were 
surpassingly  fair)  partners,  could  but 
partially  and  temporarily  counterwork 
early  thorough  druling  and  long  habit. 
While  my  head  and  heart  were  intent 
on  waltzing,  mv  obstinate,  undutiful 
legs  would  be  thinking  of  the  quadrille. 
I  made  lame  work  of  it.  Neverthless, 
I  staid  until  two  o'clock,  finding  this 
the  most  instructive  and  the  most  de- 
lightful dancing-lesson  I  had  ever  had. 

To  the  circte  of  the  privileged,  the 
doors  of  the  palace  were  opened  twice 
a  week.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean 
by  **  the  privileged."  At  that  time  no 
Germans  but  such  as  had  titles  of  no- 
bility were  hoffdhig,  that  is,  habitually 
admissible  at  the  native  courts.  As 
much  that  they  might  adorn  the  court 
by  their  presence,  as  to  do  honor  to 
their  genius,  were  Goethe  and  Schiller 
ennobled.  I  never  met  at  the  palace 
one  of  the  cultivated  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  had  supped  at  Mr.  Froriep's. 
Since  that  day,  I  believe,  this  feudal 
exclusiveness  has  been,  in  most  capitals, 
extinguished  or  greatly  relaxed,  under 

Eressure  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  these 
itter  times.  Once  invited  to  the  Sun- 
day dinner  at  the  palace,  the  invitation 
was  repeated,  as  it  was  to  other  invited 
stran^rs,  on  every  Sunday.  But  my 
English  comrades  had  forgotten  to  pat 
me  through  the  form  prehminary  to  an 
invitation  to  the  Thursday  evening|8  of 
the  Grand  Duchess,  on  which  eveninss 
she  had  a  reception  or  a  ball.  The 
omission  I  discovered,  dining  on  Thurs- 
day at  Herr  von  Scbardt's.  The  pre- 
liminary form  was,  simply,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Countess  Schulemburg ; 
and  this,  in  order  that  I  might  not  lose 
the  Thursday  of  the  following  week,  was 
done  the  next  day. 

From  what  has  been  related  of  the 
presentation  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  the 
lo^cal  reader  will  infer  that  one  to  her 
chief  lady  was  not  enveloped  in  many 
folds  of  formality.  Opposite  the  palace 
is  a  large,  plain  building  of  three  stories, 
similar  outwardly  and  m  inward  struc- 
ture to  one  of  our  college  buildings  at 
Cambridge  or  Princeton,  called  thePrtn- 
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tm  HoM^fwrn  having  been  onoe  tempo- 
lariW  occapied  by  members  of  thereien- 
ing  uumilj.  In  the  several  stories  of  this 
edifice  were  lodged,  in  separate  series  of 
apartments,  most  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  court  Here  we  were  received 
by  the  Countess  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters. I  already  knew  the  daughters,  hav- 
ing half-waltced  with  them  a  few  even- 
bgs  before.  We  were  received,  as  at 
an  ordinary  morning  call,  without  pre- 
arrangement,  and  without  the  other  ex- 
temala  which,  in  a  fashionable  Ameri- 
can house,  are  deemed  indispensable — 
fine  dressing  and  fine  furniture.  The 
toilets,  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs,  were  all 
of  unobtrusive  simplicity ;  nor  was  there 
in  the  demeanor  of  the  inmates  a  trace 
of  consciousness  as  to  the  character  of 
these  outward  things.  As  ladies  they 
received  us,  having  no  thought  of  their 
environment,  and  therefore  not  leading 
UB  to  take  thought  thereof. 

Nowhere  in  Weimar  was  there  rich 
upholstery.  Hundreds  of  houses  in 
New  York  are  more  gorffeonsly  fur- 
nished than  was  the  ducal  palace.  It 
is  true,  neither  Sazoii  princes  nor  Saxon 
nobles  have  much  superfluous  cash; 
but  where  there  was  any,  it  was  likely 
to  be  invested  in  works  of  lasting  beauty 
rather  than  in  articles  of  superficial 
showiness,  the  obtrusive  stare  of  which 
would  discomoose  a  gentleman  if  any- 
thing could  discompose  a  gentleman. 
In  6oethe*s  house  the  furniture  was 
plain ;  but  engravings,  pictures,  busts, 
spoke  to  the  mind  in  his  drawing-room. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  that  in 
flus  bright  Weimar  episode  of  my  youth, 
there  were  no  heavy  hours.  But  had  I 
been  able  to  spend,  without  weariness, 
the  whole  of  every  day  in  dancing,  gossip- 

Sing,  lounging,  dinins,  supping,  I  should 
ave  been  an  unwortny  participant  of  a 
society  refined  by  the  mnuence  of  Wie- 
land,  of  Herder,  of  Schiller,  and  espe- 
cially of  Goelhe,  then  the  only  survivor. 
It  was  vacation  with  me,  and  a  salutary 
oessation  of  study ;  still,  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  with  the  lighter  kind  of 
books,  were  as  grateful  a  refreshment  in 
the  long  holiday  idleness  as  the  whole 
holiday  itself  was  to  the  working  Uni- 
versity term.  I  read  for  the  first  time 
Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  the  glowing  elo- 
quence and  aspiration  of  which  make  it 
so  fascinating  to  the  young,  but  which 
flinches  somewhat  before  the  calm  gaxe 
of  mature  criticism.  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  Fenimore  Cooper  were  then  in 
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the  bloom  of  their  European  reputation. 
From  a  circulating  library  I  had  '*  Tales 
of  a  Traveller''  m  the  fresh,  liberal, 
London  edition,  and  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Cooper's  **  Pilot"  A  lady  lent 
ine  a  life  of  Iturbide,  by  himself.  She 
did  it  on  the  ground,  I  presume,  that  I 
was  his  countryman;  for  she  said  to 
me  she  was  glad  to  meet  an  American, 
to  make  inquiries  about  a  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  resided  there,  and 
whom,  as  he  was  a  distinguished  man, 
she  was  sure  I  would  know  or  know  of. 
Where  did  he  reside,  I  asked.  In  Mexi- 
co. The  information  I  then  gave,  that 
my  home  was  almost  as  far  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  as  from  Weimar,  seemed 
to  confuse  more  than  to  satisfy  or  en* 
lighten  her.  In  1825,  Europe  knew  as 
little  of  the  geography  as  of  the  politics 
of  America.  I  am  confident,  that  had 
my  young  English  friends  been  closely 
questioned,  it  would  have  been  discov- 
ered that  some  of  them  had  not  a  per- 
fectly distinct  notion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  The  color 
of  my  skin  was  occasionally  a  surprise 
to  inland  Germans.  One  day,  after 
dinner  at  the  hotel,  I  vainly  endeavored 
to  make  a  Prussian  understand  how  with 
us  church  and  state  were  separate. 
The  most  that  I  can  hope  is,  that  in  his 
brain  I  planted  a  few  grains  of  seed 
which,  under  later  warmth,  may  have 
sprouted*  On  another  occasion,  I  ob- 
served, at  the  public  table,  one  of  the 
guests,  whose  face  I  had  not  before 
seen,  eying  me  with  a  look  which  de- 
noted tiiat,  fipom  some  cause  or  other, 
my  presence  gave  him  pleasure.  After 
dinner,  when  the  company  had  thinned 
down  to  half-a-dozen  conversable  digest- 
ers, he  said  to  me  with  a  manner  com- 
bining esteem  with  cordiality:  '*I  am 
rejoiced  to  meet  an  American.  You 
are  a  great  people :  you  are  the  only 
people  who  are  a  match  for  the  English. 
But  for  you,  they  would,  by- and- by, 
through  their  naval  supremacy,  bemoa- 
ter  the  world.*'  An  Englishman  might 
have  heard  with  more  pride  than  ofieuse 
the  declaration,  that  only  from  her  own 
loins  could  spring  the  race  able  to 
counterpoise  England's  preponderance 
over  the  globe. 

The  crop  of  hate  which  the  English 
at  that  day  reaped  from  the  seed  of  ar- 
rogance and  contempt,  sowed  bi-oadcast, 
as  they  journeyed  through  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  has  since  been  largely 
supplanted  by  a  growth  of  international 
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ksowMtte,  beaiing  the  kealthfal  fndt 
of  Hutiuu  respect  and  leniency.  What 
a  pert  imisohief 'maker  U  ignorance.  Of 
what  reciprooodlj  the  fedinge  then  were 
between  toe  islanders  and  the  dweUera 
on  the  main,  I  had  an  amusing  ezem* 
plification.  On  a  forenoon,  one  of  the 
Englishmen  called  for  me  to  take  a 
wa&.  •'  What's  all  this  fusi  aboat— 
who  are  these  epauletted  fellows  on  the 
stairway  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  entered  my 
room.  *^  The  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel 
arrired  half  an  hour  since,"  I  answered ; 
*'  he  is  about  going  to  the  palace,  and 
these  are  his  suite,  waiting  to  attend 
him."  This  Englishman  was  a  type  of 
the  animal,  muscular,  coarser  John  Bull. 
He  was  above  the  middle  height,  square- 
ly built,  broad  across  the  shoulders,  with 
good  regular,  not  prominent  features,  a 
short  face,  and  round  head,  a  steady 
blue  eve,  and  tanned  skin.  As  we  is* 
sued  nom  my  room,  he  preceded  me. 
Lining  the  somewhat  broad  stairway, 
from  the  upper  landing  to  the  bottom, 
were  ranged  six  or  seyen  officers  of 
rank,  in  fuU  glittering  military  dress, 
forming  a  double  row  for. their  master  to 
pass  through.  The  Enelishman,  as  he 
left  my  door,  struck  his  nat  down  on  his 
head,  giving  it  a  saucy  cant  on  one  side, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  de- 
scended the  steps  with  a  careless,  loose 
gait,  cast  his  eves  neitber  to  the  right 
nor  to  .the  le^  utterly  ignoring  ihe 
presence  «f  the  dazzling  Hessians,  and 
whistled  as  he  went  I,  who  had 
stopped  a  moment  to  turn  the  key,  be- 
ing several  paces  behind  him,  had  a  full 
view  of  his  proceedine*  and  its  effect 
Oontempt  could  not  have  been  more 
emphatically  expressed,  even  in  words. 
And  yet  to  no  one  of  the  contemned 
was  it  directiy  conveyed ;  for  his  eyes 
■took  no  note  of  them.  With  motionless 
wrath,  the  Hessians  beheld  this  sudden 
insolent  apparition.  Their  moustaches 
seemed  almost  to  curl  with  impotent 
rage ;  for  the  offense  was  hardly  a  tan- 
f;ible  one ;  moreover,  it  was  committed 
by  an  Englishman — a  most  palpable 
Englishman.  The  Hessians  were, 
doubtless,  brave  men,  and  bore  no 
•especial  love  to  Eoglishmen ;  neverthe- 
Jess,  they  would,  probably,  on  the  spot 
have  resented  the  act  indirect  though 
dt  was,  had  it  been  committed  by  a  man 
•of  any  other  nation.  No  other  Europe- 
an would  or  could  have  done  such  a 
•tiling.  No  other,  however  brave,  would 
ihave  had  the  boldness  and  independence 
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to  ^ve  his  soom  such  expnaatoB.  Th« 
habitual  consciousness  of  freedom — a 
consciousness  which  no  other  European 
had  then,  or  (alas !)  has  now— gave  to 
the  Englishman  a  virile  tone,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  what  none  other 
would  dare  do ;  and,  more  than  this,  to 
do  what  was  offensive,  and  almost  inde- 
cent, with  impunity;  for  these  very 
Hessians,  not  one  of  whom  could  even 
have  felt  moved  to  snch  a  deed,  and 
who  were  boiling  with  constrained 
anger,  were  yet  unconsciously  and  un- 
willingly awed  into  passiveness  by  tlie 
manly  inward  power  idiich  enabled  the 
Englishman  to  do  it 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Duke.  Carl  Au- 
gust was  below  the  middle  height  with 
a  large,  square  head,  and  well-composed 
face,  expressive  of  intellect  and  eneigyw 
From  recent  illness,  he  was  still  pale 
and  feeble ;  and  being  hard  of  heanng, 
in  the  interview  with  him  before  din- 
ner, I  had  to  raise  my  voice,  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him.  I  was  glad  when 
our  brief  conversation  ended,  and  I 
thought  his  Highness  somewhat  grum- 
py. Now,  among  my  precious  memo- 
ries is  this :  that  in  his  own  palace,  I 
was  presented  to  the  enlightened,  hos- 
pitable prince,  the  pupil  of  Wieland, 
the  generous  protector  of  Schiller,  and 
the  life-long  fraternal  friend  of  Goethe. 
And  have  you  nothing  more  to  say  of 
Goethe  ?  some  of  my  readers  may  here 
ask.  Would  that  I  had.  But  to  be 
frank,  I  thought  very  littie  about 
Gk)ethe.  If  self-reproaches  were,  in 
such  a  case,  of  any  avail,  briskly  would 
I  Join  the  reader  in  heaping  a  mountain 
of  them  on  my  own  head.  Here  was, 
indeed,  a  gigantic  example  of  the  wast- 
ed opportumties  of  youth.  True,  with 
the  most  intense  will,  I  could  not  have 
had  another  interview  with  Groethe. 
From  the  illness  into  which  he  fell,  two 
days  after  iny  arrival,  he  did  not  re- 
cover until  1  had  left  Weimar.  His 
daughter-in-law  promised  me  that  I 
should  see  him  again;  but  the  day 
never  cakne.  I  spent  however,  three 
weeks,  lodgjed  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
his  house,  m  the  town  where  he  had 
lived  for  fifty  years,  and  where  there 
were  scores  of  men  and  women  who  had 
witnessed  his  arrival,  and  a  whole  popu- 
lation familiar  with  his  person  and  nia 
every -day  life.  I  might  have  ques- 
tion^ the  recollections  of  octogena- 
rians, the  experience  of  the  middle- 
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iged.    I  raiglit  bavs  tonglit  crat  his  old 
servants,  his  old  enemies,  and  his  old 
and  his  new  friends — he  had  no  new 
enemies.    I  might  have  tracked  him  to 
Smenau  and  to  Jena.     Now,  presnp- 
posing  the  miracle,  that  a  yoang  man 
<Kf  twenty^tiro  ooald  hare  so  appreoi* 
ated  Gk>etbe — ^have  so  seised  the  sig- 
nifioanoe  of  his  deep  life — ^have  so  mas- 
tesedHie^import  of  such  a  career,  as  to 
liave  orifftnated  the  ini^iurj,  and  then 
pursued  it  with  a  sagacioas  zeal ;  stiUt 
altliougfa  man>7  particniais  might  haye 
been  ^eaned,  whose  Talnable  meaning 
•ympathj  would  interpret,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  far  less  af> 
fluent  than  you  hope.    These  among 
whom  he  fived  did  not  fully  realise  his 
greatness.    'Familiarity  with  a  genuine 
man  does  >not  breed  indifference;  but 
there  may  be  even  respect  and  affection 
without  the  key  of  sympathy,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  treasury  of  a 
mind.     On  his  neighbors  and  fellow- 
townsmen  the  impression  of  any  great 
man  is  stamped  more  by  the  acts  and 
qualities  wherein  he  .is  like  themselves, 
tnan   by  those  which   constitute   his 
'  greatness.      Besides,  in   the   masy — 
without  regard  to  class — there  is  a  spe- 
cial obtuseness  to  the  claims  of  poetic 
power— «n  unwillingness  to  acknow- 
ledge, grounded  on  an  incapacity  to 
perceive,  the  superiority  of  the  creative 
nature.     An  extreme  instance  of  this 
dullness  I  witnessed  in  England,  a  few 
years  ago.    While  I  was  at  Malvern, 
Wordsworth  (it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
before  he  died)  arrived  at  the  house  of 
a  relative,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.   Wishing  to  shake  hands 
once  more  with  the  great  poet,  I  hired 
a  donkey-carriage,  to  drive  the  two  or 
three  miles  round.     Had  I  taken  the 
riiorter  foot-path,  over  the  hills,  I  should 
have  met  Wordsworth,  who,  then  in  bis 
eightieth  year,  crossed  them  that  very 
morning,  on  foot.    The  driver— *whom 
we  had  often  before  employed — ^was  a 
middle-aged  man,  intelligent  and  thriv- 
ing.   As  we  drew  near,  I  told  him  we 
were    going  to  see  the  poet  Words- 
worth, the  greatest  msn  tnen  living  in 
England.     The  house  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  public  road,  and  the 
driver  getting  down  to  open  the  sate 
tiiat  led  to  it,  I  said  he  need  go  no  fur- 
ther with  Ihe  carriage— we  would  walk 
to  tiie  house ;  and  then,  bethinking  me, 
I  added,  **  but  perhaps  prou  would  like 
to  take  the  chance  of  seemg  Mr.  Words- 


worth ;  in  that  case  we  will  drive  to  tiis 
door.'*  **0h!  no,  sir,"  he  answered, 
'*  I  don't  know  what  good  that  will  do 
me."  I  should  have  rejoined,  **  drive 
in,  at  any  rate,  perhaps  the  donkey  will 
like  to  see  him." 
To  return  to  Weimar. —  M 
One  afternoon  we  found  ourselves— 
two  or  three  of  my  English  fellow-idlers 
and  myself— in  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  Goethe.  Goethe's  son  and 
daughter-in-law  had,  in  his  house,  up- 
stairs, a  separate  suite  of  rooms.  The 
Englishmen — ^more  muscular  than  men- 
tal— soon  got  into  a  romp  with  several 
young  ladies,  who  happened  to  be  pres* 
ent.  Not  being  so  demonstrative,  I 
was  a  tranquil,  and  by  no  means  admir- 
ing spectator  of  the  hoydenish  flirta* 
tion.  German  houses  are  not  tiie  most 
solid.  The  room  so  shook,  that  I  feared 
some  cups,  on  an  etagere,  would  leap  to 
the  floor.  I  said  to  Madame  Goethe, 
««Will  not  this  disturb  your  father- 
in-law?"  ''Oh!  no,"  she  answeredt 
''he  will  not  hear  it,  and  if  he  does, 
he  win  not  mind  it."  This  is  another 
precious,  and,  I  may  add,  unique  memo* 
ry,  that,  in  Goethe's  own  house,  I 
once  raised*  my  voice,  to  protect  his 
sick  nerves  from  the  possibility  of  a 
shock. 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  my  stay, 
tiiere  was  a  ball  at  the  palace.  I  was 
not  yet  qualified  to  take  a  master's  de- 
gree in  tnat  department  of  knowledge 
which  now,  throughout  all  Christendom, 
is  in  ball-rooms  the  most  profitable.  In 
the  art  of  waltsine,  I  was  still  a  learner. 
But,  in  amends,  I  was  so  proficient  in 
the  less  passionate  and  mote  variegated, 
the  gentiemanly  quadrille  (in  my  dancing 
days  we  called  it  cotillon),  that  mortifi- 
cation at  failures  in  the  native  dance 
was  counterbalanced  by  triumphs  in  tha 
foreign ;  and  as  things  from  abroad  are, 
for  their  very  rarity,  esteemed  more  than 
their  equivalents  of  home -production,  I 
gained,  on  the  Weimar  floor,  by  my  skill 
m  the  French  step,  far  more  credit  than 
I  lost  by  my  rawness  in  the  German* 
In  truth,  at  that  day  I  had  the  French 
step,  in  all  its  elaborate  diversity,  com* 
pletely  at  my  toes'  ends.  Here  let  me 
graterally  pause,  to  i>ay  tribute  to  the 
two  professors  of  this  oleeant  art,  to 
whom  I  owed  my  mastership,  and  its 
consequent  honors.  Doubtiess  there  are 
still  living,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
some  young  grandfathers,  and  younger 
grandmothers,  who  can  in  memory  ga 
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down  into  the  first  deeade  of  the  present 
oentary,  and  draw  up  thence  oheerful 
miages  of  tiieir  embryo  selyea,  when, 
with  their  heads  not  much  above  the 
lerel  of  his  knee,  thej  were  ranged  in 
line  by  the  fiddle-bow  of  Mr.  Generee. 
This  ffent|^an  was  a  sample  of  the 
French  dancing-master  of  that  age — 
ooarteoQs,  patient,  straight,  graoefdU 
with  a  calf  uke  the  Borghese  gladiator. 
My  le^  were  very,  very  short,  when 
they  did  their  then  utmoet  to  mimic  the 
motions  of  his,  in  Washington,  and  dso 
in  Bladensburg;  for  (alas,  the  deca- 
dence of  ancient  respectabilities!)  the 
Tillage  of  Bladensburg  (not  yet  historic- 
al) conld  then  muster  a  dancing-class 
hurge  enough  to  draw  the  professor  five 
mi&s  oat  m>m  the  capital.  What,  under 
the  tillage  of  Mr.  Generee,  could,  with 
tuoh  tender  sap,  shoot  only  into  promis- 
ing buds,  bloomed  out,  a  few  years  later, 
into  a  ripe,  luxuriant  crop  of  steps, 
under  the  culture  of  Mr.  Gaillou  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  gentleman  who  must  be  the 
object  of  pleasant  recollections  to  hnn- 
drods  of  still  breathing  pupils,  and  who, 
moreover,  for  his  intrinsic  worthiness, 
was  by  a  large  circle  beloved  and  es- 
teemed. Since  those  modest  days,  the 
amorous  waltz  has,  in  America,  too,  so 
thrust  the  quadrille  aside,  that  the  pre. 
sent  generation  of  dancers  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  French  expertness  of 
their  predecessors.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  for  the  cfta««^«#.  forward,  I  had  four 
different  steps,  with  balaneies  to  match? 
Then,  we  did  not  walk  through  the 
figures,  we  danced  conscientiously  from 
beginning  to  end;  and,  under  inspiring 
influences,  displayed  our  whole  varie- 
gated store  of  movements.  This  I  did 
not  do  in  the  private  houses,  even  of 
Weimar.  But  in  the  palace,  and  my 
laast  ball,  and  goaded  by  the  easy  supe* 
riorities  of  gyrating  competitors,  I  per- 
formed my  part  in  a  style  which  would 
have  rejoiced  the  muscles  of  my  old 
teachers,  who  I  can,  if  I  please,  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  behoving  were 
(according  to  recent  theories  or  trans- 
terrestrial  existence)  happy  witnesses 
of  that  hour's  triumphs,  hovering  above 
me,  their  incorporeid  legs  following  the 
Grand-ducal  music,  in  a  duet  of  silent, 
invisible,  saltatory  delight.  The  can- 
tious,  sensitive,  and  calculating,  advise 
that  an  incident  which,  however  true, 
yet  so  outstrips  the  common  march  of 
events  as  to  be  difficult  of  belief,  should 
not  be  chronicled,  lest  thereby  the  cre- 


dibility of  the  writer  be  brought  into 
question,  and  not  only  the  exceptional 
net  itself  be  rejected,  but  discredit  h% 
tiurown  on  all  the  other  statements  of  th« 
nairator.  Such  suppression  I  hold  to 
be  unworthy  a  manly  mind.  Of  the  con- 
sequences of  telling  the  truth,  conscious 
rectitude  should  be  utterly  thougfatleas* 
What  is  true,  keeps  true,  despite  disbe- 
lievers ;  and  on  them  alone  falls  the  pe- 
nalty of  ignorant  disbelief.  Should  read- 
ers doubt  the  fact  I  am  about  to  relate,  I 
shall  be  sorry— on  their  account,  not  in 
the  least^n  my  own.  While  the  younger 
company  were  dancing  in  the  ball-rocHn 
of  the  palace,  the  Grand  Duchess,  with 
some  of  the  elder  nobles,  spent  the 
evening  in  muscular  sobriety,  at  whist, 
in  another  room.  Recollect  that  this 
sovereign  Grand  Duchess  was  she  who 
•uccesuully  rebuked  Napoleon.  Now 
for  the  incident.  At  courts,  there  are 
always  courtiers  watchful  to  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Grand  Duchess— informed,  doubtless,  bj 
^ese — temporarily  left  her  card-table, 
and  walked  into  the  ball-room  to  see  the 
young  American  dance  a  quadrille! 
This  I  only  learnt  at  the  end  of  the* 
dance,  as  her  Boyal  Highness  was  re- 
turning to  the  card-table.  Had  I,  when 
on  the  floor,  been  c<Misoious  of  so  august 
a  spectator,  I  cannot  now  say  but  that 
the  effect  would  have  been  dopres«i^;>, 
mstoad  of  elevating.  Whether  the  Grand 
Duchess  left  the  card-table  at  the  end 
of  a  rubber,  or  at  the  end  of  a  game,  or 
at  l^e  end  of  a  deal ;  or  whether  she  had 
just  been  a  loser,  and  was  therefore  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  break  off  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  change  the  luck — this  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  inquire  into,  how- 
ever vnloable  knowledge  of  such  con- 
comitants would  have  been,  as  indicating 
more  definitely  the  animus  of  her  extra- 
ordinary act  I  have  only  the  baro, 
enormous  act  itself,  to  report. 

And  now,  the  vacation  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  I  had  but  a  few  days  more  in 
Weimar.  On  Friday,  the  day  after  the 
grand  ball  at  the  palace,  there  was,  in 
the  evening,  a  party  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Countess  Julie  vcmEglofotein,  then  about 
thirty,  one  of  the  unmarried  ladies  of  the 
court,  distinguished,  in  Germany,  for  ao- 
oomplishmento,  taste,  culture,  and  a  rare 
Juno-like  beauty.  Here  I  saw  for  the 
first  and  only  time— and  thafcl>ut  for  the 
brief  momente  between  the  rising  and 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  on  a  tableau 
vivantt  in  which  he  was  the  leading 
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^nre — the  dark,  large,  Italian  featares 
Off  Gk>ethe*8  son.  On  Saturday,  I  left 
oards,  P.  P.  C.  On  Sunday,  I  dined  for 
the  last  time  at  court.  Of  this  dinner,  I 
hsre,  too,  a  pleasant  memory.  I  had 
failed  to  get  the  seat  I  aimed  at,  beside 
the  Countess  Egiofstein.  On  one  side 
of  her  was  a  stranger  to  me;  on  the 
other,  a  young  Englishman,  whom  I 
knew  but  slighUy.  Before  the  company 
had  got  quite  settled  in  their  places,  I 
made  a  supplicatory  appeal  to  his  gene* 
zoaity  to  exchange  seats  with  me — ^he, 
I  said*  was  to  be  months  lonser  in  Wei- 
mar, it  was  my  last  day.  He  rose  and 
gave  me  his  seat.  He  did  it  with  a  kind 
and  ready  conrtesy  which  became  one 
of  his  lineage.  His  name  was  Shelley, 
and  he  was  related  to  the  illustrious 
poet.  On  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Gdttingen, 
one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  students  who, 
on  that  day,  making  trerelers'  lines 
horn  all  pomts  of  the  oompaas,  turned 


their  faioeB  back  towards  that  learned 
centre  where,  in  a  quiet  little  Hanoverian 
town,  was  then  the  foremost  university 
of  Christendom. 

And  so  ends  the  record  of  Weimar,  in 
1825 ;  the  reading  of  which  will,  I  trust, 
afford  a  fraction,  at  least,  of  the  gratifi- 
cation derived  from  the  recording.  There 
is  a  subtle  pleasure,  more  sweet  tiian  sad, 
in  thus  minutely  reviving  the  festal  days 
of  the  far-off  paat,  when  life  moved 
without  burdens,  and  was  too  happy  to 
think  of  its  happiness.  Like  blossom^ 
ing  flowers,  seen  in  a  window  through 
the  fast- falling  snow,  are  these  picturea 
of  youth,  beheld  through  the  chill  of  our 
autumn  and  winter  years.  Strange  and 
warm  they  look,  and  so  distant.  In 
their  freshness,  and  beauty,  and  nnfad* 
ing  smile,  they  stand  apart;  and  yet, 
they  are  parcel  of  our  present  life,  which 
they  temper,  mingling  in  it  like  the  soft 
tongues  of  childhood  in  the  hard  con- 
verse of  age. 
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WITH  soft,  subdued,  and  tremulous  roar. 
The  blue  waves  lap  the  silent  shore, 
Beyond  whose  marge,  in  languid  calm, 
Flowers  drink  the  breath  of  summer  bahn. 

The  fretting  sunlight  softly  falls 
On  the  foam's  slumbering  coronals, 
And  syren  songs,  in  whispered  glee. 
Float  inland  from  the  blue-lipped  sea. 

'  Afar  the  mystic  cadence  swells. 
As  evening  notes  from  swinging  bells ; 
And  all  the  passing  waves  of  air 
Thrill  with  tne  murmur  sweet  and  rare. 

A  distant  vessel  glides  along ; 
I  catch  the  merry  sailors'  song; 
I  see  the  pennons  flap  and  play. 
As  still  she  steals  along  the  bay. 

But,  as  the  evening  faint  and  fair 
Comes  nun-like  through  the  fields  of  air. 
And  sinks  into  the  lap  of  night. 
The  vessel  slowly  fades  from  sight. 

So  when  the  purpling  splendors  pale. 
And  faith  and  sight  together  fail, 
Hope,  like  the  vessel  in  the  bay. 
Oft  fades  in  trembling  gloom  away. 
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LOUD  are  the  disputes  among  men, 
and  yast  are  the  rolames  they  have 
written,  about  the  Taried  forms  of  the 
goyemments  of  states.  In  this  oonfu- 
sion,  the  anoients  tamed  more  than  onoe 
to  nature,  and  taught  the  ezoellencj  of 
animai  instincts,  as  a  higher  voice  or* 
dered  the  sluggard  to  go  to  the  ant  and 
consider  her  ways.  For  the  states,  or- 
dained by  our  great  mother,  nature, 
rajyin  form  not  less  than  their  dtiaens. 
Their  charters  were  known  long  before 
the  days  of  history;  their  annals  are 
true  in  the  midst  of  fables  and  legends. 
Where  manuscripts  are  rare,  monu* 
ments  still  survive  from  the  days  of 
hoaxy  antiquity.  The  gaaelle  and  the 
baffido  in  the  steppes  of  Caffraria  still 
•tand  watch  upon  cities  and  palaces 
bnilt  by  august  dynasties  of  termites, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain. 
Old,  shivered  oaks  still  show  us  the 
tortuous  labyrinths,  through  which 
diplomatic  scarabees  wound  and  wormed 
their  way  under  the  reign  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. Nay,  the  annals  of  animal  king- 
doms may  be  traced  even  far  beyond 
the  records  of  human  existence. 
The  socialistic  phalansteries  of  coral 
polypes  had  monster  communities  in 
oceans  furrowed  by  the  gigantic  ichthyo- 
sauri, which  became  extinct  long  before 
man  sailed  over  the  waters;  and  oys- 
ters and  muscles,  like  helots  bound  to 
the  glebe,  regetated  down  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
under  the  rule  of  those  gigantic  lisards. 
Man  has  passed  away,  generation  after 
generation,  and  throne  has  fallen  after 
wone,  stiU  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  not  learned  wisdom.  To-day  they 
bow  like  slaves  before  their  self-chosen 
master;  to-morrow  they  drive  him  into 
bitter  exile,  and  proclaim  equality  and 
fraternity.  Not  so  among  animals.  Here, 
however,  also  revolution  has  followed 
revolution*  Again  and  again  the  earth 
has  opened  to  swallow  broad  lands  and 
to  send  forth  gigantic  mountains ;  floods 
and  volcanic  eruptions  have  destroyed 
whole  continents,  and  covered  land  and 
sea  with  the  pall  of  universal  destruc- 
tion. But  after  each  of  these  formida- 
ble catastrophes,  the  oysters  have  re- 
turned to  their  socialistic  community, the 
sea-nettles  to  their  republic,  the  polypes 
to  their  Fourierism,  and  bees  and  ants 
to  their  limited  monarchy. 


Not  all  animals,  it  is  tme,  live  under 
well-regulated  governments.  Now  and 
tiien  we  meet  «ven  wtth  individuals  of 
the  same  noes  who  abandon  in  appa* 
rent  disgust  the  society  of  their  breth* 
ren,  and  live  like  hermits  or  lawless 
vagabondSk 

Noble  ants,  defeated  in  their  warfare 
against  Titanic  t)hinches,  retire  in 
shame  and  sorrow  to  some  remote 
branch,  milk  there  the  namenms  herds 
of  aphides,  carry  mildew  from  leaf  to 
leaf,  and,  l^e  genume  Oincinnatis — so 
LinnsBus  actu^y  calls  them— devote 
their  leisure  and  talents  henceforth  to 
agricultural  labors.  But  those  who  live  in 
well-ordered  communities,  show  us  all 
the  forms  of  government  known  among 
men,  whetiier  they  are  the  result  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  the  mere 
phantom  of  active  fancy,  or  the  slowly- 
matured  fruit  of  long-continued  custom. 
We  find  among  them  republics  and 
monarchies,  castes  and  estates,  demo- 
cratic and  aristocratic  sodalisms, 
slavery  and  hereditary  nobility,  a  fede- 
ral union  and  a  state  of  unbroken  war- 
fare. What  the  history  of  our  race 
only  shows  us  in  fragments,  and  as  seen 
tiirough  the  prejudices  of  partial  histo- 
rians, nature  presents  us  in  her  mirror 
dear  and  unobscured,  in  never-fedling 
logic,  and  based  upon  principles  both 
simple  and  eternal. 

.^jnong  these  *'  animal  states,"  prob- 
ably few  are  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  bees;  their  political  constitutioa 
has  been  a  subject  of  marvel  from  llie 
days  of  the  ancients.  Acute  observers 
of  old,  and  of  late,  h  ave  eiven  us  well- 
authenticated  ftMSts,  and  fanciful  poets 
have  adorned  them,  in  fable  and  song, 
with  the  rich  flkowers  of  imagination. 
Celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for 
their  wonderful  economy,  their  Mmira- 
ble  structures,  and  useful  products,  bees 
have  not  unjustly  been  called  the  princes 
of  insects.  Wise  in  their  government, 
diligent  and  active  in  their  employment, 
devoted  to  their  young  and  to  their 
queen,  they  read  a  lecture  to  mankind 
tnat  justifies  their  (mental  name,  Debo- 
rah, or  **  she  that  speaketh." 

The  Greeks  considered  them  as  types 
of  a  monarchical  state ;  and  yet,  sipping, 
as  they  did,  almost  daily,  their  far-famMl 
honey,  burning  their  snow-white  was, 
and  living   in  sight  of  the  fragrant 
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HTmeUiu,  even  the  Athenians  were  not 
eoQYiiioed  that  a  monanhy  was  tke  beat 
fona  of  goYeniment«  In  spite  of  the 
striking  ezamj^eft  they  xemained  staunch 
republicans,  preferring  to  attend  to  mat« 
ters  of  state  in  God's  free  air,  under 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  not,  Uke  the 
bees,  in  dark,  secret  chambers.  Nor 
are  the  nations  of  Europe  more  willing 
to  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  nature. 
They  listen  not  to  her  voice,  whether 
ake  spe^  to  them  through  her  less 
tfifted  children,  or  through  men,  bom  in 
Sm  image  of  the  Most  Hiffh.  They 
bear  not  the  sighs  of  an  ensmved  peo- 
ple, nor  the  thnnder  ol  their  wrath,  wnen 
rising  in  rebellion ;  they  hear  not  the 
low  muttering  of  the  oistant  tempest 
that  threatMis  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  Europe  from  east  to  west.  Would 
tiiat  they  mi^t,  by^ehancedend  a  more 
willing  ear  to  the  gentle  lessons  of  wis- 
dom taught  in  the  low,  melodious  hum- 
ming of  bees ! 

Wondrous  enongh,  surely,  and 
stranger  than  fiction,  is  the  government 
that  niles  among  busy  bees.  Theirs  is 
a  oonatttutional  monarchy ;  at  its  head 
an  elective  queen,  who  murders  her  own 
ofEspring  to  preserve  her  throne;  around 
her  is  grouped  a  hereditary  peerage, 
Boblea  born  to  a  life  of  idleness  and 
pleasore,  and  exempt  from  all  labor. 
They  lord  it,  for  a  time,  over  a  poor, 
oppressed  people,  whose  whole  care 
is  given  to  the  raising  and  feeding  the 
(diildren  of  the  monarch  and  the  nobles, 
and  who  yet,  themselves,  have  been 
purposely  bred  in  such  want  and  misery 
that  they  remain  forever  unfit  to  be 
«ig^t  but  slaves !  They  have  their 
taxes  and  tariff  at  home*  their  wars  and 
tiieir  conquests  abroad.  Nor  are  rebel- 
Uona  unknown ;  for,  from  time  to  time, 
the  oppressed  nation  rises  in  fury,  and 
hi^hers  in  uncontrollable  madness  the 
whole  of  the  nobles;  but  soon,  like 
many  a  nation  on  earth,  sinks  back  ex- 
hansted,  and  once  more  serves  the  abso- 
late  monarch  and  his  arrogant  barons. 

Ldttle  does  the  tiny  bee  show,  at  first 
sigfat«  of  her  marvelous  skill  as  an 
architect,  and  her  wonderful  instincts  as 
a  citisen  of  a  most  powerful  kingdom, 
like  all  insects,  she  has  a  head  far  apart 
from  the  body,  and  so  seated  upon  a 
short,  flexible  neck,  that  it  can  easily 
torn  <Mkall  sides.  In  front  she  has  a 
couple  of  long  antennsd,  or  feelers* 
Ibrmed  not  ui£ke  a  huntsman's  whip, 
with  a  shorti  stout  handloi  and  a  long^ 


knotted  cord;  by  them  she  knows— 
human  wisdom  has  not  vet  learned  how 
— the  flowers  that  are  nlled  with  sweet 
honey*  and  those  she  should  nass  by ; 
they  are  the  miles  with  which  sne  plans 
and  measures  her  wondrous  work,  and 
b^  them  she  examines  whether  all  is 
nght  Tbey  also  serve  her  as  ear  and 
as  tongue ;  for  with  them  she  converses 
with  ful  her  companions.  Nor  is  hei 
sif;ht  less  amply  provided  for:  two 
mighty  orbs  stand  in  front,  composed 
of  a  thousand  microscopic  eyes,  looking 
out  from  a  common,  transparent  comer. 
With  these  she  sees  all  objects  that  are 
near  her,  as  shimply  and  distinctly  as 
we  do  with  magniiying  glasses.  On  the 
top  of  her  head  she  has,  moreover,  two 
little  round  eyes,  which  guide  her 
flight,  when  she  goes  abroad,  and  show 
her  the  dangerous  swallow  on  high, 
the  murderous  bee- eater  in  ambush,  uie 
sweet  flowers  for  harvest,  and,  at  eve, 
the  still  sweeter  home  in  the  distance. 
Thus  the  tiny  insect  explores,  at  a 
glance,  the  far  and  the  near ;  the  small- 
est grain  of  golden  pollen,  to  us  inviai« 
ble,  does  not  escape  her  searohing  eye, 
nor  the  vast  proportions  of  her  great 
Father's  house  under  the  heavens. 

On  the  under  side  of  her  perpendicu- 
lar head  is  her  mouth ;  a  hairy  uppei 
lip  covers  the  entrance  above,  wnilst 
below  thero  are  two  sharp,  homy  jaws, 
in  shape  like  curved  cavalry-swords, 
whose  keen,  cutting  edges  work  side* 
ways,  and  are  endowed  with  surprising 
power.  These  mandibles  aro  both  wea- 
pons and  working  tools.  She  need  not 
chanffe  the  sword  into  the  ploughsharOt 
but  the  same  excellent  instrument  serves 
her  in  building  the  comb,  in  ^thering 
pollen,  and  iu  fencing  and  fighting.  To 
complete  the  beautiful  structuro,  she 
has  below,  a  long,  hairy  underlip,  shaped 
like  a  tongue,  but  assuming  vaiioua 
forms  as  the  occasion  arises.  With  it 
she  now  collects  honey  from  the  necta- 
ries of  flowers,  and  now  tempers  and 
smoothes  wax  fgr  her  cells,  or  she  laps 
up  sweet  honey,  as  the  dog  laps  up 
water.  Of  wings  she  has  four,  made  of 
a  thin,  transparent  skin,  beautifully 
veined  and  covered  with  tiny  hairs, 
that  sliine  in  all  the  bright  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  Fashioned  like  a  China 
fan,  they  can  now  be  spread  out  to  the 
hreeae,  like  four  separate  sails,  and  theut 
by  invisible  hooks,  be  rounited  in  one 
lM«e»  powerful  wing. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  bees  lies^ 
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howerer,  in  their !««,  which,  in  the  work- 
tog  members  of  tneir  community,  are 
fashioned  after  a  carious  manner.  Thi 
last  of  the  three  pairs,  with  which  they' 
are  gifted,  widens  until  it  becomes 
broad  and  flat  and  thus,  surrounded  by 
stiff,  stout  hairs,  forms  a  kind  of  deep 
spoon,  or  basket  The  first  joint  more- 
over, just  below,  is  BC|aare,  and  inside 
covered  with  long,  silky  hairs,  thus 
forming  a  brush  both  powerful  and  pli- 
ant Brush  and  basket  are  the  essential 
tools  of  the  little  bee.  Busily  bent  upon 
the  one  great  purpose  of  her  short  life, 
she  creeps  deep  into  the  honey-filled 
flower ;  with  her  sharp  jaws  she  bites 
off  the  anthers  and  then  rolls  her  body, 
bristling  all  over  with  plumy  hair,  with- 
in the  flower,  until  she  is  covered  with 
^Iden  pollen.  Her  hind  feet  then  move 
industnously,  and  brush  the  flower-dunt 
from  hair  and  silky  down  ;  a  little  honey 
from  her  mouth  moistens  the  gathered 
mass,  and  the  fore  feet  knead  it  into  a 
small  yellow  ball,  nntil  the  liny  pel- 
let fts  large,  perhaps,  as  half  a  pepper- 
corn, can  be  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
basket  that  holds  all  her  stores.  When 
the  little  trowsers  are  both  well  filled, 
and  she  has  gathered,  besides,  in  her 
crop  a  good  load  of  honey,  she  makes 
the  best  of  her  way  to  her  home,  where 
friends  receive  her  with  gentle  humming, 
and  quickly  relieve  her  of  often  eztrava- 
ffant  burdens.  Nor  is  this  all  her  in- 
dustry; for  wax,  also,  is  one  of  her  pro- 
ducts, and  is  actually  made  by  the  oee. 
If  **the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her 
hands,"  the  bee  also  has  been  provided 
with  means,  as  yet  unfathomed,  to 
gather  from  every  flower  that  blooms 
a  pure  and  sweet  nectar,  which  she 
fashions  into  a  substance,  fit  like  no 
other  for  her  wondrous  structure,  and 
yet  so  peculiar,  that  nil  human  skill  and 
art  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  imitate 
the  mysterious  product  of  the  Kttle  mas- 
ters. Peculiar  organs  change  the  pol- 
len and  the  honey  that  the  bees  have 
eaten  hito  wax,  which  perspires,  as  it 
were,  from  between  the  scaly  rings 
that  cover  the  bind  part  of  their  bodies. 
They  consist  of  armor-like  greaves,  ly- 
in^  one  above  another,  and  the  delicate 
skm  that  holds  them  together  seems  to 
be  the  strange  organ  of  secretion.  The 
wax  lies,  when  first  seen,  in  thin,  tiny 
layers  between  the  scales,  and  the  bee 
draw*  them  out  with  her  feet  and 
shapea  them  with  her  mouth  into  cells 
•ttdcoTers.    Only  the  laboring  classes 


however,  make  wax  and  hooey;  te 
queen  and  her  peers  have  no  tools,  and 
do  no  work :  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
*«  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin  ;** 
but 

"  Some  in  soft  ur  their  ailkon  pintoM  ply, 
And  some  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  deligotodfly ; 
Some  rise,  and  circlln&f  light  to  perch  af^m, 
Till  pleaainfT  marmnr  hams  along  the  plain." 

The  last  charaeteriatio  of  bees  is  their 
dangerous  weapon — ^the  sting ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  bearded  darts,  not  unlike 
sharp  fish-hooks,  which  the  owner  pro- 
jects from  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  is  connected  with  a  small  bag,  thai 
secretes  a  powerful  poison,  and  lets  it 
run  into  the  wound.  Fatal  as  the  ar- 
row is,  it  has  to  be  used  with  ^reat  can-* 
tion,  for  tiroe  is  required  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  injured  enemy,  and  often  wbeo 
the  poor  bee  is  frightened  or  impatient 
the  sting  snaps  off,  and,  being  left  be- 
hind with  its  sheath  and  parts  of  the 
body,  causes  the  death  of  its  owner. 
The  wound  is  both  painful  and  daa* 
gerons ;  Aelian  tells  us  that  the  Banoi- 
ans  were  driven  from  their  fair  dty  on 
the  island  of  Crete  by  hosts  of  indig- 
nant bees;  and  Aristotle  cites  more 
than  one  case,  in  which  the  sting  of  the 
tiny  insect  had  been  fatal  to  powerful 
horses.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  Orient  the  swarms  of  bees  are 
more  numerous,  and  their  poison  is 
more  venomoos,  than  in  colder  regions. 
Even  in  Russia,  where  honey  is  a  daily 
luxury,  and  bee-hives  form  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  national  wealth,  the 
bees  are  so  fierce^  that  the  great  travel- 
er Olearius  was  once  driven  from  faia 
halting- place  near  Moscow,  by  an 
^*  invincible  arm^.*'  Hence,  also,  the 
touching  complaint  of  the  royal  poet: 
**  They  compassed  me  about  like  bees.*' 

The  sting  is,  however,  not  a  uiuTer* 
sal  gift  to  all  bees:  those  that  Iwfe 
been  brought  from  Europe  to  this  ooott- 
try  not  many  ^ears  ago,  and  now  fona 
the  very  first  signs  of  civiliiation'  in  the 
far  west  ar®  still  well  endowed;  but 
Brasil  alroady  has  more  than  thirtgr 
species  that  are  stingiess,  and  so  ace 
all  in  Australia.  Among  the  oomuoa 
bees,  also,  the  nobility  is  not  armedt 
but  exempt  here,  as  in  many  poitiona  of 
Europe,  from  militarf  service.  Natme, 
when  creating  a  privileged  peerage,  waa 
so  provident  in  securing  to  them  tUs 
doubtful  prerogative,  that  she  lefeaed 
tbem  the  power  of  cenTing  afms,  eed 
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consoled  them  but  niggardly  by  a  few- 
additional  teeth.  The  nobles  dias  be* 
came  more  voracious,  but  by  no  means 
better  able  to  defend  their  country. 
The  peers  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  evi- 
dently intended  not  to  be  useful  but 
ornamental,  to  consume  their  rents,  to 
wait  upon  the  queen,  to  spend  their 
noble  lives  in  eating  and  drinking,  in 
raising  children  and  doing  nothing.  The 
citizens  proper,  the  hard-working 
classes  are  thus  well-armed  for  defense 
and  offense,  to  fight  the  robber- bees 
that  attack  tiieir  hives,  the  greedy,  lazy 
insects  that  covet  their  honey  and  wax, 
and  the  countless  enemies  that  are  still 
fonder  of  eating  them  than  their  honey. 
Besides,  at  the  annual  time  of  revolution 
— for  the  bees  are  a  turbulent  and  re- 
fractory nation — ^the  nobles  have  to  be 
murdered,  and  as  they  surpass  the 
slaves  in  size  and  strength,  the  contest 
would  be  unfair,  were  not  the  latter  en- 
dowed with  sting  and  poison.  The 
queen,  long  supposed  to  be  unarmed, 
has  a  sting  even  larger  and  sharper  than 
all  others,  and  well  she  wields  it  in  her 
bloody  duels  for  throne  and  sceptre,  in 
which  she  spares  not  her  royal  sister, 
nor  her  own  tender  children. 

Three  classes  of  bees,  therefore,  dwell 
in  the  common  kingdom,  distinct  in  form, 
in  weapons,  and  in  occupation.  The 
monarch  is  a  queen,  in  shape  and  in 
form  like  one  of  her  laborers,  and  not 
like  the  nobles ;  for  here,  also,  the  throne 
rests,  not  upon  the  presumptuous  peers, 
but  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  She 
surpasses  her  subjects  only  in  size  ;  her 
hinder  parts  are  more  taper,  and  belly 
and  legs  of  a  deep  yellow,  resembling. 
the  purest  gold.  But  her  wings  are 
much  shorter;  she  cannot  move  about 
as  much  as  the  laborers,  and  wanders 
not,  wearily,  from  Osbom  to  Balmoral, 
from  Windsor  to  Whitehall ;  she  leaves 
but  rarely  her  royal  palace. 

Here  she  is  ever  surrounded  by  her 
noble  peers,  who,  all  of  them  males,  ex- 
ceed much,  in  size  and  beauty,  the  com- 
mon laborer.  Their  compound  eyes, 
always  bent  upon  sweet  honey  and 
sweeter  love,  are  so  large  that  they  meet 
on  the  top  of  the  head ;  their  wings  are 
long  and  large,  and  their  feet  slender 
and  slim,  without  tools  and  marks  of  low 
labor. 

The  laborers  form  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  still  their  number  is  limited — for 
the  bees  know  full  well  that  states 
of  excessive  size  lack  that  unity  and 


strength  which  union  alone  can  givdv 
and  allow,  in  tlieir  distant  parts,  too 
much  power  to  the  lower  classes ;  whilgt 
countries  of  narrower  limits,  but  denaeir 
population,  become  overstocked,  and 
breed  poverty  and  famine.  Hence  we 
find,  that  few  bee-states  contain  more 
than '600  to  1,000  drones,  and  from 
15,000  to  20,000  laborers.  These  lat- 
ter are  not  by  nature,  but  by  an  in- 
famous system  of  education,  unfitted 
to  enjoy  life  like  their  happier  brethren* 
Their  common  mother  endowed  them,  at 
their  birth,  with  the  richest  gifts  in  mind 
and  in  body.  They  have  marvelous 
tools  for  their  work,  ever  ready  and  ever 
at  hand,  and  a  passionate  fondness  of 
labor.  Their  heart  overflows  with  toudi- 
ing  affection  for  the  young,  who  are 
born  as  helpless  as  the  children  of  meii» 
and  have  to  be  fed  and  nursed  by  the 
united  strength  of  the  nation.  They 
nurse  and  nourish  them  with  incredible 
self-abnegation  and  untiring  affection* 
Whatever  rich  treasures  they  have  ga^- 
thored  abroad  on  bud  or  blossom,  they 
bring  faithfully  home,  and  honey,  aula 
waz«  even  the  food  idready  swallowed, 
all  is  surrendered  to  feed  the  helpless 
worms  in  their  dark  cells,  the  watchful 
nurses  who  have  staid  at  home,  and  the 
idle  drones  as  well  as  the  '*  faineant 
queen."  They  are  all  females,  but  so 
stunted  and  starved  in  the  early  days  of 
their  childhood,  so  badly  fed,  so  miser- 
ably neglected,  that,  like  thousands  of 
unhappy  factory-girls  of  Old  England, 
they  become  fit  only  for  labor,  and  un* 
able  to  perform  and  enjoy  the  higher 
duties  for  which  they  were  apparently 
intended  by  nature.  Surely,  a  strangs 
instance  of  a  genuine  proletariat  in  na- 
ture* and  one  of  the  many  mysteries,  ' 
unfathomed  yet  by  human  wisdom,  which 
teach  us  that  not  we  only,  but  all  beings 
are  **  wonderfully  made  !'* 

More  melancholy  still,  seems  the 
pernicious  effect  of  the  principles  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  on  the  moral 
condition  of  the  lower  classes.  For  these 
very  victims  of  studied  neclect  becooke, 
in  spite  of  their  faithful  auction  for  the 
young  of  their  nation,  themselves  again 
the  instruments  of  their  degradation. 
They  feed  them  and  nurse  them,  in  their 
tuxn,  again,  so  that  with  well-calculated 
cruelty  they  change  them  into  sad, 
stupid  slaves,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
hard  labor  and  joyless  submission,  and 
taught,  from  infancy,  to  revere  and  sup- 
port an  idle  nobility  and  a  cruel  qosen. 
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What  a  strange  e£feot  of  long  establish- 
ed,  national  customs,  that  among  bees, 
as  among  some  nations  of  Europe,  the 
hnmbler  olasses  cannot  conceive  uie  idea 
of  saving  their  children  from  the  ancient 
corse,  but  firmlj  betieve  that  they  must 
be  helots,  because  their  parents  were 
helots  before  them !  * 

The  same  system,  however,  appa- 
rentlj  shows,  that  such  inequality  of 
classes  is  not  found  in  nature,  out  is  the 
result  of  man's  own  peculiar  institutions. 
For  amon^  the  bees,  also,  at  their  birth 
all  are  alike  '^bom  free  and  equal." 
Their  eggs  differ  in  no  way  perceptible 
to  the  most  powerful  microscope,  on  the 
strictest  inrestigation.  Even  the  little 
worms,  that  next  appear  from  the  shell, 
are,  for  the  first  three  days,  in  nothing 
different  from  each  other.  But  the  eggs 
of  the  royal  family  are  carried  into  vast, 
well-finished  apartments;  they  are  fed 
with  the  richest  and  choicest  of  food; 
they  are  nursed  with  indefatigable  care, 
and  their  lofty,  airy  cells  are  cleaned 
and  polished  without  ceasing.  The  eggs 
of  the  poor  subjects  are  conmied  in  nar- 
row, dark  cells,  that  press  on  all  sides 
upon  their  poor  little  bodies ;  the  worms 
are  fed  most  scantily,  little  nursed,  and 
never  cleaned.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  here  queens  are  raised,  and  there, 
humble  sUves  ?  And  yet,  if  the  lowly 
egff  of  a  helot  is  taken  from  its  poor 
cell  and  carried  into  a  royal  apartment, 
there  to  be  fed  and  nursed  like  the 
monarch's  own  children,  it  produces  a 
queen ;  but  the  change  must  take  place 
in  the  first  three  days,  for  after  that 
time  the  poison  of  neglect  has  done  iti 
fetal  work,  and  destroyed  all  the  nobler 
features. 

After  a  while,  the  poor  laborers  re- 
cover strength  and  peace;  they  are 
resigned,  and,  in  spite  of  early  neglect, 
become  fit  for  life  and  work.  These 
swarm  out  for  honey  and  pollen,  for 
food  and  for  building-material.  They 
cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  home, 
cheered  by  happy  children;  but  they 
can,  at  least,  rove  freely  about  in 
the  warm  summer  air,  sport  with  the 
gay  fiowers,  and  rejoice  in  the  fragrant 
meadow  and  the  tliyme-covered  moun- 
tain side.  There  tliey  forget,  for  a  mo- 
ment, their  sad  slavery  at  home,  and, 
with  their  companions, 

"  Every  spnoK  renew 
llieir  flowery  toil,  and  Bip  the  ntigr^at  dew/' 

Many  a  danger,  it  is  true,  is  lying  in 


wait  for  the  busy  handmaiden  of  the 
ffreat  family  at  home.  Broad-billed  swal- 
l(>ws  chase  them  with  the  swiftness  of 
arrows ;  venomous  wasps  fall  unawares 
upon  **  the  golden  bee,  lily-cradled ;"  and 
even  voracious  sparrows  dare,  now  and 
then,  to  defy  their  ever  ready  weapon. 
Nevertheless  they  fly,  without  rest  and 
repose,  from  flower  to  flower,  open  an- 
ther and  nectar}%  and,  when  tney  are 
richly  laden  with  their  sweet  treasures^ 
raise  their  low  little  anthem  of  pndse 
and  thanks,  and,  momly  humming,  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

There  they  meet  tlieir  less  fortunate 
fellow-sufferers,  tlie  nurses,  lean  and 
lank  females,  unable  to  endure  the  hard 
out-door  work.  In  ever  busy  haste^ 
these  admirable  sii^tcrs  of  charity  pass 
from  cell  to  cell,  feeding  the  helpless 
worms,  watching  over  the  youn^,  and 
giving  to  cell  and  store-room  their  un- 
ceasing attention.  Here  they  form  a 
lid  of  transparent  wax  to  cover  a  cell, 
filled  with  rich  stores  of  honey  or  pollen ; 
there  they  dose  up  another,  in  which  a 
mature  worm  is  just  on  the  point  of 
changing  into  a  chrysalis,  to  slumber 
sweoUy  until  the  appointed  day,  when 
he  awakes  as  a  golden,  winged  bee. 
Further  on,  they  are  seen  to  toil  and  to 
tug  in  their  effort  to  remove  an  aban- 
doned cocoon,  out  of  which  the  chrysa- 
lis has  just  merrily  slipped ;  and  when 
ail  has  been  done,  these  faithful  crea- 
tures, forever  condemned  to  live  in  the 
dark,  dismal  hive,  build  new  cells,  re- 
ceive new  stores,  and  prepare  room  and 
food  for  future  generations.  Late  in 
the  evening,  thev  must  be  ready  again  to 
receive  the  privileged  nobles,  the  drones, 
who  return  from  their  pleasures  abroad, 
to  lick  and  to  brush  them,  so  they  may 
be  fit  to  appear  at  the  tlirone.  If  it  be 
cold,  their  duty  calls  them  to  the  queen, 
around  whom  they  pri^ss  in  eager 
crowds,  warming  her  witn  their  downy 
little  bodies,  and  cheering  her  with  the 
low,  musical  hum  of  their  wings.  Touch- 
ing, indeed,  is  the  fidelity  of  this  poor, 
impoverished  race,  who  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  the  head  of  their  cruel  mistress, 
and  live  and  labor  in  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  dutv.  Who  knows 
but  tliat  they,  also,  belonging  to  the 
whole  creation  that  **  groaueth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  toeether,'^  may  once  meet, 
in  their  way,  wiUi  the  word  of  reward : 
*•  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant" 
In  May  or  June,  when  the  summer 
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•on  ahines  warmly,  and  bud  aod  blossom 
an  fragraot,  a  great  oommotton  is  seen 
aU  oTer  the  tiny  kingdom.  Its  busy 
citizens  and  its  idle  noblemen  are  bur- 
rring  from  cell  to  cell ;  now  and  then  a 
nrill  sound  is  heard  as  the  trumpets 
dang  from  afar»  and  crowds  rush  to 
surround  the  excited  queen.  At  last 
the  feverish  excitement  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
hire  rises  many  degrees,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  queen  is  ready  to  sally 
forth,  even  the  wax  of  the  cells  may  be 
oeen  melting.  Then  the  **  virgin  mon- 
arch" places  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
fiutbfol  followers ;  strong  laboring  bees 
Burromid  and  support  her,  and  idle 
drones  and  weaker  nurses  come,  as  they 
oan,  at  a  distance.    Now« 

■*  The  winsed  eolooiM  fint  tempt  the  sky, 
O'er  dusky  fields  and  shaded  waters  fly, 
Or,  settling,  seize  the  sweets  that  hlossoms 

yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  mna  along  the  field." 

After  some  wayward  wandering,  the 
queen  sits  down  on  branch  or  briar,  and 
Boon  her  subjects,  loaded  down  with 
honey,  sather  in  heavy  masses  around 
her,  until  the  whole  nation,  hanging  to- 
gether by  their  feet,  forms  vast,  un- 
gainly clusters.  Jealously  they  g^ard 
their  beloved  sovereign  in  her  strange 
position.  Woe  to  him  who  would  dare 
touch  their  monarch's  sacred  person; 
their  fury  then  becomes  terrible,  their 
bravery  ends  onlj  with  their  lives,  and 
tiiey  seek,  as  Virgil  says,  *'  a  glorious 
death  in  fatal  wounds.'*  In  the  mean 
time,  busy  spies  have  been  all  about  to 
discover  the  **  promised  land,"  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree,  a  deft  in  the  rock,  or  a 
fliog,  cozy  hollow.  They  return  and 
report,  by  sounds,  or  by  words  unknown 
to  the  ear  of  man,  and  soon  the  whole 
nation  is  seen  flying  straight  to  the 
place  where  the  new  colony  is  to  be 
fomided.  *'  And  ^ey  come  and  rest,  all 
of  them,  in  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the 
faolee  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns, 
and  upon  all  bushes ;"  for  such  are  their 
favorite  places.  Nor  do  they  despise 
rocks,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
shade  is  grateful,  and  their  hives  are 
thus  secured.  Hence,  *'he  made  him 
rack  honey  out  of  the  rock;"  and, 
**  with  honey  out  of  the  rook  shodd  I 
have  satisfied  thee;"  for  in  Canaan, 
«ven  now,  the  bees  bdld  by  preference 
in  xoeky  clefts,  aud  the  over-abundant 
honey  flows  dowo«  so  that  John  the 
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Baptist's  meat  codd  well  be  **  locusts 
ana  wild  honey."  Stranger  places,  even, 
have  been  chosen  by  bees.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  tested  their  flights  in  the 
forum,  and  looked  upon  them  as  omens, 
no  sooner  saw  them  settle  in  the  camp 
of  the  great  Drusus,  than  they  felt  cer- 
tain of  triumph.  As  they  predicted  to 
Dionysius  his  kingdom,  and  fed  Pindar, 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  house  of 
his  father,  so  they  once  made  a  homo 
and  honey,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the 
skull  of  Onesylos,  the  foimer  tyrant  of 
Cyprus,  whose  head  the  rebellious  citi- 
sens  of  Amathun  had  hung  up  over 
their  gates.  Mostly,  however,  man  steps 
between,  at  this  criticd  moment,  and 
offers  them  ready-made  houses,  as  BrasiJ 
or  Texas  are  fond  of  inveigling  imwary 
Germans  by  liberd  offers.  The  bees 
accept  the  generous  hospitality,  move 
into  their  new  home,  unconscious  that 
thev  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  mean, 
selnsh  speculators,  who,  for  a  few  inches 
of  plank  and  some  sorry  plai tings  of 
straw,  will  daim  the  right  to  rule  over 
the  lives  and  to  dispose  of  the  products 
of  their  new  vassds.  For  a  few  months, 
man  tends  them  and  ^pards  them  wi^ 
care.  The  warden  will  **  hiss  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria;"  he 
will  whistle  to  make  them  come  out  of 
their  hive  to  go  to  their  busy  work,  and 
he  will  coax  them  back  again  at  night- 
fdl.  Well  knowing  their  love  of  music, 
he  will  learn,  from  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  to  teach  them  to  do  his  will,  as 
he  plavs  **upon  little  bells  and  upon 
cymbals."  But,  later  in  summer,  he  will 
come  and  claim  their  golden  honey,  and 
their  beautifd  comb,  as  his  own;  he 
will  smoke  them  out  of  their  house,  or 
benumb  them  with  sulphur  and  venom- 
ous mushrooms;  he  will  drown  them 
in  water,  drive  them  from  house  to  house, 
and,  if  be  fears  famine,  destroy  them  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  For 
he  loves  their  sweet  honey,  whether  it 
be  rich,  like  that  of  Mount  Ida,  on  Crete, 
or  of  Narbonne,  in  France,  or  fragrant 
and  freshly  made  from  the  blooming 
heather  on  the  moors  of  Scotland. 
Sweetest  still  in  the  land  **  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  where  the  comb  is  so 
delicate  that  it  melts  in  the>  mouth  with 
the  honey,  and  both  are  eaten  together. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  th&  Lord's  oommand- 
.ments  **are  aweeter  than  honey -and 
the  honeycomb;"  and  of  Solomon's 
praiae :  **  Thy  lips*  0  my  spouse,  drop 
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as  the  honeycomb.*'  But  as  the  sweet 
figs  tempted  the  children  of  the  north 
to  the  sunny  south,  so  eren  the  stem 
emsaders  could  not  resist  the  sweetness 
of  the  honey  of  Palestine,  and  thousands 
of  noble  warriors  paid  for  the  excessive 
indulgence  with  Iheir  lives.  So  it  is  now, 
also,  and  even  amonff  the  dwellers  in  die 
desert.  The  Arabs,  the  most  abstemious 
of  races,  who  cheerfully  fast  a  whole 
month  in  the  year,  are  passionately 
fond  of  sweet  things.  With  figs  and 
raisins,  with  sugar  and  honey,  the  fierce 
Bedouin  may  be  led  wherever  you  wish 
him  to  follow.  And  as  the  tastes,  the 
virtues,  and  vices  of  nations,  are  ever 
reflected  in  proverbs,  so  the  Arab 
also  expresses  the  envied  happiness  of 
princes,  in  the  words :  **  They  sleep  with 
their  lips  on  a  skin  filled  with  honey  1" 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  bees  revenge 
themselves  upon  their  robber,  and,  ga- 
thering pollen  from  Alpine  rose  or  dog- 
bane, cause  sore  disease,  and  often  death, 
to  the  eater  of  honey.  Many  a  brave 
soldier  of  Xenophon,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  was  thus  poisoned 
near  Trebizond,  and  modem  travelers, 
like  Aug.  St  Hilaire,  have  learnt  to  be 
cautious  by  the  same  sad  experience. 

As  soon  as  the  place  of  their  future 
home  is  selected,  the  bees  set  to  work, 
carefully  closing  all  cracks  and  crannies, 
except  one  small,  narrow  opening,  which 
serves  them  as  eate  to  their  kingdom. 
£vety  ray  of  liriit  that  could  possibly 
penetrate  into  the  bee-hive,  is  jealously 
excluded.  From  shoots,  and  from  buds 
of  poplars,  willows,  and  chestnuts,  the 
little  laborers  gather  a  resinous  gum, 
carry  the  fragrant  mass  in  their  baskets 
home,  and  cover  with  it,  not  only  every 
deft  and  crevice,  but  even  the  panes  of 
^lass  in  artificial  hives.  The  bees  will 
not  allow  any  light  to  be  thrown  upon 
their  curious,  constitutional  life,  in  their 
kingdom.  Is  secresy  really  indispens- 
able to  the  success  of  monarchies,  as  we 
republicans  fancy  that  all  among  us 
must  be  public  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
bees  keep,  with  jealous  care,  every  eye 
from  their  realm.  They  carefully  con- 
ceal from  the  world  the  moral  degeneracy 
of  their  court,  where  palace-revolutions, 
Intrigues,  and  secret  murders  are  ever 
repeated,  now,  as  in  oldest  times.  They 
will  not  let  us  see  their  effeminate  nobles 
leading  a  life  of  pleasure  and  idleness, 
nor  the  slavery  of  uie  mass  of  the  people, 
who  are  forever  kept  in  disgraoenil  sub- 
jection.   Even  the  frequent  revolvtio&s, 


Hhe  fearfU  massacres,  the  bloody  dueb 
between  queen  and  queen— all  these  the 
prudent  bees  cover  with  night  and  im- 
penetrable darkness.  Without,  in  the 
tree  air  of  heaven,  they  appear  joyous 
and  happy ;  at  home,  they  groan  in  op* 
pression  and  slavery.  With  strange 
cunning,  they  freely  and  frankly  allow 
a  control  of  their  imports  and  exports  at 
the  entrance-^te ;  we  have  precise  sta* 
tistios  of  their  hours  of  work  and  the 
result  of  their  labors ;  but  we  are  not 
permitted  to  leara  whet  taxes  they  pay' 
to  their  queen  and  to  the  privileged 
classes,  nor  anything  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  dispose  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial, and  of  their  products  in  tiie  great 
household  within.  They  happily  have  no 
legislature  to  fix  and  to  trim  the  civil  liat 
of  their  queen;  no  newspapers  to  gnim* 
ble  and  quarrel  about  the  sums  spent 
by  their  monarch.  They  fill  up  aU  chinks 
and  clefts  through  which  the  absolute 
wind  passes,  of  whom  it  is  not  known 
**  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,*' 
and  which  «^bloweth  where  it  listeth;*' 
they  cement  all  openings,  where  insi- 
dious rain  from  the  free  heavens  might 
enter ;  and  build  up  the  door,  to  keen 
out  all  enemies,  leaving  only  a  small 
well-protected  gate,  that  can  be  easilj 
defended  by  inferior  numbers.  Darkness 
certainly  is  indispensable  to  their  sno- 
oess.  As  soon  as  you  open  the  shatters 
of  your  hive— as  soon  as 

**  The  inmoflt  honie  is  to  sight  displaved. 
The  admitted  light  with  Badden  lustre  falls 
On  the  long  galleries  and  the  splendid  hall»— 

an  intense  excitement  sets  the  whole 
household  in  motion.  The  drones  crowd 
in  vast  masses  to  the  light  places,  and 
cover  them  up  with  their  bodies;  the 
laborers  fly  out,  and  return  heavily  lad«n 
with  wax  and  rosin  to  darken  the  hooae 
— their  common  work  is  interrupted,  the 
subjects  express  their  wonder  with  load 
and  incessant  humming,  and  the  qoeen 
wanders  to  and  fro  in  restless  anxiety 
and  helpless  despair.  If  you  insist  upon 
letting  light  into  the  hive,  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation  increases.  Thelaboren 
cease  to  labor,  to  feed  the  young,  to 
build  cells,  and  even  to  obey  their  queen. 
With  loud  and  anxious  humming,  they 
sit  together  in  crowds ;  the  drones  are 
terrified,  and  more  stupid  than  ever. 
The  queen,  forsaken  and  forgotten  by 
her  rebellious  subjeots*  wanders  about 
the  empty  cells,  haaae  beginning  to 
waste  ner  fiur  fotau    Those  who  amt* 
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flown  ontf  rotum  oinpfy,  and  brin^  noi- 
ti^r  honej  nor  wax :  they  have  emanoi- 
patad  themselTes,  labor  for  their  own 
wantSt  and  refuse  to  pay  any  more  taxes. 
The  poor  worms  at  home  die  for  want 
of  food;  the  queen  grows  weaker;  the 
subjects  become  fewer  and  fewer.  The 
noble  drones  show  no  power  to  save  the 
monarchy — ^they  cannot  eren  help  them- 
selves. At  last  the  queen  dies  from 
actual  starvation,  and  the  last  of  her 
loyal  subjects,  who  still  returned  from 
habit  or  faithful  affection,  leave  the  ill- 
feted  hive.  They  wander  freely  over 
field  and  meadow,  enjoy  the  newly-won 
independence  and  the-  abundant  stores 
offered  them  by  their  great  mother,  na- 
ture, and,  after  a  brief  but  happy  career 
of  f^teedom,  sink  into  a  sweet  dumber, 
ftom  which  there  is  no  awaking. 

As  soon  as  the  future  home  of  the 
colony  is  sufficiently  protected  from  the 
public  gaae  and  the  hght  of  day,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  proper  com- 
mences. Now  the  little  bee,  instructed 
by  her  great  Father  in  heaven,  erects 
for  herself  her  maoy-storied  palace, 
each  story  containing  innumerable  oham* 
*bers,  of  a  material  wondvously  pliant  and 
durable,  and  yet  unknown  to  ail  the  arts 
of  man.  The  tiny  mathematicians,  it 
is  well  known,  follow  now,  as  of  old,  the 
same  simple  scheme,  knowing,  as  the^ 
did,  long  before  the  greatest  of  archi- 
tects, under  what  form  their  ceil  would 
occupy  the  least  space,  and  yet  aflBsrd 
tiie  greatest  accommodation.  With  in- 
credible rapidity  they  draw  forth,  from 
between  the  gleaves  of  their  scaly  armor, 
one  little  disk  of  wax  after  ano&er,  cut 
tiiem  and  carve  them  with  their  small, 
sharp  jaws,  and  thus  form  a  cell  all 
around  their  own  active  bodies.  Not  a 
moment  is  lost,  for  one  returning  laborer 
takes  the  place  of  another ;  the  pollen 
they  bring  from  abroad  is  eagerly  seized 
by  tiie  nurses  at  home,  who  chew  it  and 
swallow  it,  and  soon  after  reproduce  it 
as  wax.  All  bees  are  alike  masters  of 
their  art ;  each  one  continnes  where  the 
other  has  left  off,  and  although  thousands 
work  at  onoe  on  the  same  hive,  and  al- 
though one  tiny  cell  a  trifle  out  of  order 
would  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  comb,  an  error  has  never  as  yet 
been  perceived.  What  wonderful  in- 
stinct guides  the  humblo  architects,  the 
true  free-masons  of  nature,  to  com- 
mence, with  an  almost  mvisible  grain  of 
wax,  at  the  precnse  place  where,  when 
completed,  the  bewrtiful  struotnre  will 


fit  in  and  join  the  adjacent  apartments  t 
Each  cell  has,  moreover,  'its  own  par- 
ticular place  and  siee  assigned  in  ad- 
vance, for  its  future  purpose.  Those 
fi>r  laborers  are  smallest ;  the  houses  of 
the  noMes  are  large  and  well  polished; 
but  the  royal  palaice  surpasses  them  all, 
and  requires  as  much  wax  as  150  of  la- 
borers' cells.  The  poor  little  slaves 
work  as  no  slaves  do  upon  earth :  six 
or  eight  times  they  return,  during  the 
day,  with  well-filled  trowsers,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  sweet  honey.  Some 
are  so  very  industrious,  that,  worn  out 
by  mcessant  labor  and  overburdened 
with  loads  of  honey  and  wax,  they  die, 
as  Virgil  says,  **  exhaling  their  soul 
under  the  burden."  Or  a  weary  bee, 
heavily  laden,  misses  her  footing  on  the 
little  board  at  the  entrance-g^te,  and 
falls  to  the  ground ;.  there  sits  a  mon- 
strous toad,  watching  with  grim,  greedy 
eye,  and  as  soon  as  the  insect  falls, 
stretches  out  its  long,  limber  tongue, 
seizes  the  unlucky  bee,  and  drawing  it 
in,  closes  his  huge  jaws  upon  the  poor 
tiny  victim. 

The  noble  drones  take  no  part  in  these 
labors.  like  the  great  of  other  races, 
they  also  rise  late,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
long  after  the  humbler  classes  have 
busily  been  at  work ;  and  when  the  sun 
shines  warm,  they  fly  out,  not  to  work 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  to  revel 
in  bud  and  blossom,  to  fare  sumptuous-* 
ly  on  the  rich,  ever  ready  table  of  na- 
ture, and  to  return  towards  eve,  after  a 
day  of  pride  and  pleasure.  Their  only 
duty  on  earth  seems  to  be  to  wait  on 
their  queen,  whom  they  all  love-— and 
some  praise  is  due  them  for  this— with- 
out envy  or  jealousy,  although  one  only 
is  always  the  royal  favorite.  She  holds 
her  levees  like  other  queens,  and  foUowa 
the  skill  of  Elizabeth  in  bestowing  hev 
favors  with  equal  hand  and  wise  ducre- 
tion.  With  reverential  respect  they 
surround  the  monarch;  the  body  bent 
low,  their  wings  spread  out  broadlv  and 
their  feelers  lowered  in  humble  submis- 
sion. If  she  movd,  they  all  hasten  t<» 
follow  her,  and  each  one  strives,  in  un- 
controllable zeal,  to  be  nearest  to  her 
sacred  person;  the  ht^py  courtiers, 
who  are  successful,  kiss  her  and  oaress 
her  with  their  long,  lithe  lip,  arrange 
her  downy  hair,  and  stroke  her  wings 
with  unceasinff  affection. 

When  the  mrst  cells  have  been  made, 
the  queen  begins  her  great  royal  dafy, 
to  create  a  nation!    She  is  Uterally  the 
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mother  of  her  people — ^tibe  reyai  heirs 
of  the  throne,  tiie  haaghty  nobles,  the 
poor  sl&Test  they  are  all,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  the  children  of  the 
queen.  With  genuine  Yaakee-curiosi- 
ty*  naturalists  nave  not  suspected  the 
innennost  seorets  of  the  royal  faniil;^- 
circle,  and  yet  there  are  moments  In 
the  life  of  tiie  queen  unknown  to  the 
most  curious  obsenrer.  Early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  idle  drones  are  still 
asleep,  the  queen  issues  forth,  a  small 
retinue  of  ten  or  twelve  stalwart  ladiea 
in  waiting  following  her  with  grave, 
sedate  tread.  Full  of  reverenoe,  eaoh 
bee  turns  her  head  with  humbly  low* 
ered  feelers  towards  the.  royal  faoe,  and 
those  who  precede  her  move  backward, 
like  the  best  trained  courtiers.  The 
rnurses,  who  are  already  busy  in  the 
cells,  look  up,  lower  their  feelers  also, 
and  greet  the  sovereign  with  a  gentle 
humming.  Most  gravely  the  queen 
proceeds,  glancing  right  and  left,  until 
she  perceives  a  ready,  empty  cell ;  she 
examines  it  carefully,  her  courtiers  sur- 
round her  BO  as  to  make  her  perfectly 
invisible  to  others,  and  when  sue  reap- 
pears, a  tiny  white  egg  hangs  fireely 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  cell. 
Thus  she  lays  perhaps  five  eggs,  and 
then  rests  awhile.  During  the  interval 
her  noble  courtiers  treat  her  with  the 
Vtmost  tenderness  and  affection,  tap 
her  gently  with  their  feelers  on  breast 
and  head,  lick  her  whole  golden  body 
with  their  long  flexible  tongues,  and  offer 
her,  in  turns,  tiny  drops  of  honey, 
which  she,  most  graciously,  never  re- 
fusee.  Bulletins,  moreover,  are  evi- 
dently issued  from  time  to  time :  **  Her 
Miriesty  is  rapidly  recovering,'*  or 
^^  The  august  patient  has  been  pleased 
to  take  some  honey,*'  and  immediately 
a  joTOus  buzx  is  heard  throughout  the 
whole  hive.  With  admirable  activity, 
the  queen  continues  her  great  work, 
and  ere  a  couple  of  months  have  pass- 
ed, she  has  often  laid  ten  thousand  eggs ! 
The  first  of  these  produce  laborers 
only.  Three  days  after  they  have  been 
laid,  a  little,  whitish  worm  leaves  them, 
having  no  feet,  but  a  hard  yellow  head. 
Naked  and  helpless,  like  man^  the  bee 
anpears  in  the  world ;  and  like  him,  she 
also  requires  all  of  a  mother's  tenderest 
eares.  The  poor  little  creatures  can 
hardly  move—only  now  and  then  they 
lob  their  hard,  homy  mouth  against  the 
walk  of  their  cells,  to  make  their  wants 
known.     Immediately  bosy  aunes  ap* 


pear;  they  dean  them,  they  adom 
them,  they  cheer  their  solitude  by  a 
pleasant  humming  of  wings  and  reed 
them,  almost  incessantly,  with  a  kind 
of  pap,  made  of  honey  and  pollen,  and 
offered  daintily  on  the  tip  of  their  un« 
derHp.  The  hives  now  are  the  exact 
models  of  the  French  "  crMies"—- the 
public  nurseries  for  infants — carefid 
nurses  wander  indefatigably  from  crib 
to  crib  and  from  cell  to  cell,  offer  here 
the  little  ones  sweet,  wholesome  food, 
caress  them  there  with  their  feelers,  and 
load  them  with  tokens  of  an  unselfish 
affection. 

The  drones  care  nothing  for  the 
young;  they  know  not  the  troablsB,  as 
they  know  not  the  joys,  of  family -life. 
It  is  strange  enough,  that  here,  also,  as 
among  us,  that  touching,  self-denyinc 
love  of  children,  which  we  admire  and 
honor  beyond  all  other  home-virtues,  is 
found  most  glowing  and  active  among 
the  poorest  and  humblest  classes,  where 
the  daily  honey  has  to  be  earned  widi 
hard  labor,  where,  in  bad  years,  the  poor 
cannot  even  find  work  for  long,  long 
days,  and  where  the  starving  laborers 
must  literally  take  the  food  out  of  their 
own  mouths,  to  save  their  beloved  ones 
firom  bitter  starvation.  But  these  faith- 
ful nurses  watch  thus  anxiously  not 
onljr  over  the  offspring  that  belongs  to 
their  own  caste,  but  nurse  with  equid 
care  the  future  noblemen  and  the  royal 
children — nay,  they  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  from  their 
birth,  by  giving  them  better  and  speci* 
ally  prepared  food,  finer  and  more  aro- 
matic than  the  common  honey,  and 
neglect  their  own  family  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  privileged  aristocracy 
and  the  royal  race. 

Thus  the  worms  of  laborers  are  fed 
for  ^re  days ;  those  of  drones  for  four 
days  longer.  Then  the  nurses  care* 
fully  cloBe  the  cells ;  ring  after  ring  ci 
fine  wax  is  laid  around  the  opening,  un- 
til only  a  minute  little  hole  is  left,  which 
the^  close,  as  a  key  stone,  with  a  tiny 
gram  of  wax.  The  worm  within  spins 
himself,  of  silky  threads,  a  little  shroud, 
awkward  as  he  is,  and  handless.  Tha 
task  takes  l^m  three  days.  At  last  the 
chrysalis  is  ready,  and  when  the  ap- 
pointed time  comes,  the  young  bee 
tears  the  web  with  her  shar^  jaws, 
gnaws  open  the  cover,  bursts  it  with 
her  hard  head,  and  appears  on  the  top 
of  her  cell,  as  a  perfect  insect,  at  onoe 
in  lull  me  and  bean^* 
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The  wbole  obQdhood  of  laborers  lasts 
twenty  days,  that  of  the  noblest  twenty- 
four  ;  but  the  queen  appears  as  soon  as 
the  sixteenth.  A  strange  coincidence 
again,  that  here,  also,  the  scions  of  royal 
families  should  be  earlier  of  age  and 
sooner  able  to  govern  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people !  Almost  all  over 
the  earth,  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan  and  the  artist,  require  twenty- 
four,  or,  at  least,  twenty-one  years,  to  be 
trusted  and  treated  as  men,  whilst  the 
sons  of  monarchs  have,  even  at  eight- 
een, the  ability  not  only  to  care  for 
themselves,  bat  to  direct  the  fate  of 
millions. 

The  bees,  however,  can  well  afford 
to  have  youthful  monarchs ;  for,  true  to 
the  principles  of  a  genuine,  constitu- 
tionEU  monarchy,  they  obey  a  principle 
only,  and  not  the  person.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  queen  as  the  represent- 
ative of  supreme  power — ^the  embodied 
head  of  the  state.  But  she  has  no  will 
of  her  own— she  can  give  no  laws  or 
commands.  As  long  as  she  lives,  all  is 
peace  and  prosperity.  Should  she  die 
without  a  successor,  the  compact  that 
held  the  realm  together  is  instantane- 
ously broken.  For  &e  bee  is  free,  and 
obeys  only  the  law  and  not  the  queen. 
Hence,  it  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
affurs  of  the  state,  whether  the  sove- 
reign be  an  egg^  a  bee,  or  a  maggot 
Tou  can  take  their  queen  from  them 
and  substitute  another ;  the  nation  takes 
no  notice  of  the  change,  and  the  new 
monarch  is  as  much  honored  and  as 
well  obeyed  as  tiie  former.  Even  her 
death  matters  not,  if  she.  but  leave  a 
successor.  The  bees  say  with  truth, 
*'  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi !"  Even 
if  only  royal  eggs  are  there,  the  whole 
mechanism  moves  on  without  inter- 
ruption. Does  this  not  remind  us  of 
the  advice  the  great  iron-master  Cocke- 
rill  gave  his  Belgian  fellow-citizens, 
who,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  wanted  a 
king :  '*  Cast  a  king  of  iron,  he  does  the 
same  service,  costs  nothing  for  his  sup- 

Eort,  and  if  he  please  you  no  longer, 
e  can  be  rensast  without  trouble." 
Still,  we  must  not  assume  that  the 
principles  of  monarchy  are  the  only 
ones  represented  by  the  strange  little 
citizens  of  a  bee-hive.  As  France  was, 
before  the  revolution,  called  a  mon- 
archy tempered  by  songs,  and  Russia 
has  more  recently  been  called  a  despot- 
Ism  tempered  by  assassinations,  so  the 
bee-monarchy  also  is   an    antooraoyf 


tempered  by  socialism.  For  ihe  bee 
state  is,  in  truth,  a  most  complicated 
svstem,  combining  certain  features  of 
almost  every  known  variety  of  govern* 
ment ;  and  thus  even  Fourier,  riding  on 
his  cameleopard  and  rewarding  shoe- 
blacking  as  die  highest  of  virtues,  would 
have  found  something  to  approve  in  a 
bee-hive.  The  bee,  returning  from  her 
foray,  retains  of  her  carefully  gathered 
treasures,  of  the  fruit  of  her  labor,  only 
what  she  needs  for  her  first  wants ;  all 
the  rest  she  surrenders  to  the  common- 
wealth and  conscientiously  carries  to 
national  store-houses  and  magazhies. 
Here  it  b  hoarded  up,  against  the  evil 
day — the  season  of  tamine — when  th« 
doors  are  thrown  open  to  all  but  the 
idle  drones,  for,  with  retributive  jus* 
tice,  those  who  have  neither  toiled  nor 
spun  are  now  excluded  from  the  bene* 
fits  of  the  common  labor. 

This  communism  among  the  laborersi 
which  actually  declares  property  to  be 
tikeft,  goes  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  fami- 
ly as  an  obsolete  custom.  No  laborer 
has  a  home  of  his  own  ;  he  enters  the 
first  vacant  cell,  or,  like  the  serfs  of 
Kussia,  sleeps  in  the  passages  and  on 
the  threshold  of  the  royal  pakce.  The 
children  are  not  raised  by  loving  moth- 
ers— how  could  the  one  great  mother, 
the  queen,  attend  to  such  endless  du- 
ties?— but  in  common  cells  and  by 
commqn  nurses.  With  unparalleled 
impartiality,  the  latter  feed  all  the  little 
ones,  and  all  with  eoual  care  and  atten- 
tion. These  socialistic  features  produce* 
of  course,an  extreme  simplicity  in  budget 
and  in  taxation.  AH  taxes  are  volun- 
tarily and  invariably  imposed  upon  the 
income  only.  The  nobles  alone  do  not 
Contribute  to  the  burdens  of  the  state ; 
but  they  have,  fortunately,  also  no 
claims  upon  the  common  property  of 
the  state,  nor  upon  fat  offices  and  pleas- 
ant sinecures.  The  greatest  burden  of 
all  other  monarchies,  a  standing  army, 
does  not  exist  among  the  industrious 
bees.  As  in  our  own  republic,  every 
citizen  is  armed,  and  familiar  with  tlie 
use  of  his  weapons,  and  the  safety 
of  the  state  is  intrusted  to  the  protee«> 
tion  of  alL  Woe  to  the  bold  vnisp  of 
the  impudent  hornet  that  dares  enter 
a  bee-hive !  Hundreds  of  brave  bees 
fall  upon  the  luckless  intruder,  piercing 
him  with  their  sharp  stings,  and  although 
they  know  that  their  own  lives  ebb  with 
that  of  the  foe,  the  patriots  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  maa«    Thus  they 
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enjoy  seourity  wiihoat,  and  peaoe  with- 
in, their  happy  kingdom. 

But  the  bees  are  sad  Know  Noth- 
ingB ;  the  hires  hate  each  other  with  in- 
eredible  bitterness,  and  the  unfortunate 
foreigner,  whom  choice  or  misfortune 
leads  among  a  strange  republioi  is  im- 
mediately driven  away  with  biting  and 
stinging.  They  carry  this  so  far,  that 
not  eren  a  visit  is  permitted,  and  a  poor 
little  bee,  that  perhaps  had  lost  its  way 
and  returns  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
days,  IS  sternly  refused  readmittance. 
As  soon  as  a  new  swarm  settles  abroad, 
the  watchword  b  changed  at  their  for- 
mer home,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
returning  to  visit  the  paternal  roof, 
to  greet  their  relations,  are  driven  off 
wi£  a  fury  that  reminds  us  of  the 
words :  '*  The  Amorites  chased  you  as 
bees  in  Seir."  There  is  but  one  curi- 
ous remedy  known  to  naturalists,  by 
which  this  hate  may  be  softened,  and 
native  and  foreigner  may  be  bound  in 
ties  of  true  friendship.  To  reconcile 
and  to  unite  the  citizens  of  two  hives, 
they  are  both  thrown  into  the  water ; 
there  they  become  senseless  and  be« 
numbed.  Then  they  are  fished  out, 
and  exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the 
•on;  one  after  another  they  return  to 
consciousness,  shake  themselves  like 
Newfoundland  dogs,  and  stretch  their 
feet  and  feelers,  as  if  they  were  awak- 
ing from  deep  slumber.  Their  next 
oare  is  tenderly  to  rouse  their  neighbors 
from  the  same  stupor  by  brushing  and 
licking  their  stiff  little  bodies,  and  after 
this  common  misfortune,  and  these  ser- 
vices of  mutual  love  and  affection,  all 
former  aversion  is  lost,  the  hostile  camps 
are  reconciled,  they  move  together  into 
a  new  hive,  and  ever  after  live  in  sweet, 
happy  peace  with  each  other.  A  quaint 
German  author  wonders,  not  without 
point,  whether  the  thirty-nine  firactions 
of  his  fatherland,  who  bate  each  other 
with  the  same  sweet  jealousy,  may  not 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  like  manner, 
be  sent  across  the  great  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  forget,  in  their  new  home, 
their  petty  strips,  and  there  to  become 
Germans  not  only  in  name,  but  in  spirit 
and  harmony.  Nor  is  it  altogether  un- 
likely that  the  clever  commanders,  who 
dispersed  riotous  mobs  and  even  an  inci- 
pient rebellion  by  powerful  fire-engines, 
may  have  learned  their  practical  wis- 
dom by  watching  bee -owners.  For 
they  also  restore  peace  and  order  among 
too    frolicsome  bees,  and  contending 


tribes,  by  using  a  syringe,  and  letting 
the  water  fall  upon  them  like  a  shower 
of  rain  from  on  high. 

As  long  as  the  queen  is  alone  in  her 
hive,  she  lives  entirely  for  her  royal 
duties  and  the  welfare  of  her  kingdom. 
She  lets  the  sun  of  her  favor  shine  upon 
all ;  she  provides  future  generations  and 
converses  graciously  with  the  noble 
drones;  in  fine,  she  shows  herself  the 
happiest,  kindest,  and  best  of  sovereign 
ladies  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal,  gratetol 
people.  You  can  take  her  fearlesslr 
and  place  her  on  your  hand ;  she  will 
bear  even  your  caresses  with  true  dig- 
nity and  royal  composure.  Hence  the 
ancients  thought  that  she  was  unarmed, 
as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  a  monarch  to 
be  ever  clad  in  armor.  What  would 
they  have  said  of  modem  sovereigns, 
who  are  bom  generals  in  their  cramesv 
and  even  hide  the  heart  of  a  mother 
under  the  gay  costume  of  a  soldier  1 

This  peaoe  and  happiness  do  not  last, 
however,  beyond  a  season.  When  the 
last  laid  eggs  of  royal  scions  are  near 
maturity,  a  sudden  and  terrible  commo- 
tion seizes  the  whole  kingdom.  Crowds 
gather  around  the  palace,  cover  the  vast 
cells  all  around  with  their  bodies,  and, 
with  loud  and  incessant  humming,  seem 
to  sing,  to  the  chrysalis  within,  songs 
of  her  future  greatness  and  glory. 
The  older  bees  sit  without  at  the  en- 
trance-gate, in  grave  council  and  anxi- 
ous expectation.  At  last  one  of  the 
young  princesses  begins  to  gnaw  at  the 
roof  of  her  cell ;  instantaneously  tele- 
graphic messages  are  sent  and  an- 
nounce the  great  event  in  the  most  re- 
mote regions.  A  new  crowd  gathers, 
ominous  hummings  are  heard,  and  the 
queen-mother  approaches  the  fatal  cell, 
surrounded  by  servants  and  drones. 
Alas !  she  comes  not  to  greet  her  new- 
bom  child ;  fierce  wrath  shows  itself  in 
all  her  movements !  The  young  labor- 
ers rush  between  her  and  her  threaten- 
ed offspring ;  again  and  again  they  fill 
up  the  openings  made  by  the  impatient 

Erincess,  whikt  others  stand  boldly  and 
ravely  before  the  cell,  and  protect  the 
child  against  her  unnatural  mother. 
Then  the  Megsera  desists  from  her  terri- 
ble design;  restlessly,  in  terrible  ex- 
citement, she  rushes  up  and  down,  a 
victim  of  uncontrollable  passion.  At 
last  calm  reason  prevails,  like  Napo- 
leon at  Fontainebleau  she  yields,  she  re- 
signs in  favor  of  her  child.  At  the 
gate   she  meets  with   the   older  and 
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grayer  salndotSy  her  ^thfol  guards  and 
personal  mends;  with  them  she  rises 
high  into  the  blae,  bland  summer  air, 
and  burring  and  bustling  they  go  to 
seek  a  new  home,  there  to  found  a  new 
kingdom. 

Whilst  thus  a  swarm  of  emigrants 
leave  their  native  land^  the  young 
princess  has  found  her  way  out  of 
ner  cell.  Those  who  have  saved 
her  hfe  are  also  the  first  to  do 
homaee.  But  the  earliest  thoughts 
that  fill  her  mind  are  those  of  bitter 
jealousy.  With  wineed  haste  she  hur- 
ries to  the  cells  in  mich  her  royal  sb- 
ters  wait  for  release.  The  frightened 
guards  shrink  back  in  fear  and  terror. 
The  new  ^ueen,  claiming  the  sceptre  as 
the  first  nght,  steps  wiSi  furious  vigor 
upon  the  cell  and  pierces  the  lid,  and, 
through  it  the  head  of  her  unfortunate 
sister  with  her  strong,  venomous 
sting.  Not  one  is  spared.  Horror 
seizes  the  young  citizens ;  their  wings 
droop,  and  with  pendant  feelers  they 
stand  around,  as  if  petrified  with  awe 
and  anguish.  But  the  torpor  pass- 
es away;  that  strong  sense  of  duty, 
which  marks  the  wonderful  people 
among  all  other  created  beings  on  earth, 
prompts  them  to  immediate  activity. 
They  fall  upon  the  cells,  so  sadly  pol- 
luted by  horrible  murder;  they  pull 
them  to  pieces ;  they  destroy  the  least 
remnant,  nntil  not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
the  blood-stained  edifice.  From  that 
moment  the  new  queen  reigns  absolute ; 
her  presence  restores  vigor  and  exer- 
tion and  her  voice  commands  universal 
respect  and  obedience.  The  same 
fickle  people — fickle  as  men — who  but 
just  now  shuddered  at  her  abominable 
crimes,  now  kiss  her  feet  with  humble 
submission,  feed  her  from  their  own  lips 
with  sweetest  honey,  and  love  and  hon- 
or her  as  their  sacred  monarch ! 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  two  or 
more  royal  scions  leave  their  cells  at 
the  same  moment.  Then  the  scene  is 
still  grander.  All  who  have  not  follow- 
ed the  self -banished  queen,  group  them- 
selves around  their  favorite  princess, 
and  army  marches  against  army.  Not 
however  to  fight — bees  are  too  sensible 
to  shed  their  blood  for  the  good  of  their 
rulers — but  to  witness  the  contest  for 
the  throne,  between  the  pretenders.  In 
densely  crowded  ranks  they  array 
themselves  on  either  side,  whilst  the 
duellists  meet  with  fierce  fury.  They 
■eize  each  other  with  their  jaws  by  the 


neck,  by  the  head,  or  the  legs;  they 
beat  with  their  powerful  wings  to  be- 
numb the  adversary.  Head  pressed 
against  head,  each  sting  seeks  an  en- 
trance, a  vulnerable  place  between  the 
well-fitting  armor,  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  safely  encased.  At  last  the 
subtle  dagger  enters,  the  sting  pierces 
deep  into  tne  enemy ;  she  trembles,  she 
sinks,  a  few  convulsive  movements  and 
all  is  over. 

The  victor  approachdb  her  fallen  rival 
and  touches  her  with  contempt,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  her  death;  at  once  the 
ever  ready  nobles  rush  up  to  their  new 
monarch,  and  cover  her  with  caresses 
and  offers  of  humble  service.  At  once, 
also,  a  great  coronation- feast  is  ar- 
ranged. The  queen  is  to  choose  a  hus- 
band, and  the  marriage  must  be  cele- 
brated as  it  becomes  a  royal  bride.  The 
sun  is  shining  warmly,  and  sweet  per- 
fumes arise  from  far  and  near;  the 
queen,  in  youthful  beauty,  heads  the  airy 
caravan,  and  inspects  her  beauteous 
fiower-beds,  her  shady  parks,  and  her 
still  meadows  near  fresh,  purlins  brooks. 
Noble  drones  only  surround  her ;  for 
the  poor  slaves  are  not  admitted  at 
court,  and  thus,  followed  by  hundreds 
anxious  to  please  her,  she  rises  high 
into  the  blue  ether,  far  beyond  the  sight 
of  human  eyes. 

A  few  hours  later  they  return ;  the 
queen  is  weary  and  worn,  but  by  her 
side  flies  her  newly  chosen  consort. 
Her  people  receive  her  with  joy  and 
jubilation ;  .  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
offers  of  honey,  with  humble  caresses 
and  countless  attentions.  The  doutish 
laborers  form  long  lines,  their  hind  parts 
lifted  on  high,  with  the  sting  protruding 
and  their  outstretched  wings  tremble, 
and  cause  a  gentle  humming.  Through 
rows  of  thousands  of  loyal  subjects,  the 
queen  walks  slowly  and  solenmly  to  her 
royal  chamber. 

No  honor,  however,  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  royal  consort;  with  more  than 
British  jealousy,  the  bees  ignore  his 
existence  altogether,  and  count,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Herodotus,  their  podi- 
pee  in  the  female  line  only.  So,  then,  it 
IS  utterly  indifferent,  whether  the  con- 
sort be  a  Coburg  or  a  Mulloz ;  he  lives 
unknown  and  dies  unregretted. 

The  death  of  a  queen,  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  is  proclaimed  far  and  near  by  a 
loud,  often  interrupted  humming.  If 
she  should  die  without  children,  there 
occurs  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts 
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of  politioal  wisdom,  peonlkr  to  bees. 
The  keepers  of  hives  at  once  perceive 
the  calamity ;  the  bees  are  listless  and 
helpless ;  thej  fly  to  and  fro,  but  they 
accomplish  nothing.  Some  yoims  ones, 
perhaps,  leave  the  desolate  halls  and 
seek  to  conquer  a  distant  kingdom; 
others  remain  and  die  of  grief  and  sor- 
row in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Generallyt 
however,  they  recover  from  their  stu- 
por in  time  to  save  the  kingdom,  if  thera 
be  but  a  few  eggs  left.  It  is  then, 
above  all,  that  they  act  with  such  evi- 
dent forethought,  and  clear  intention, 
as  to  have  led  the  ancients  to  think 
that  a  riight  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
must  have  entered  the  marvelous  httle 
insects.  They  consider  that,  by  such 
an  act  of  providence,  the  crown* has 
fallen  back  to  the  sovereign  people,  and 
show  us,  that  their  monarchy  is  not 
one  **  by  the  grace  of  God,"  or  heredi- 
tary, but  truly  elective.  They  choose 
a  new  queen,  and  the  choice  of  the  fu- 
ture ruler  is  made  by  the  whole  people, 
when  she  is  still  in  the  cradle,  in  a  man- 
ner and  according  to  motives  of  prefer- 
ence which,  useral  as  they  might  be  to 
us,  are  as  yet  unknown  and  probably 
will  forever  elude  the  penetration  of  the 
most  sagacious  naturalists.  This  only 
we  know,  that  they  choose  not  from 
abroad,  like  the  unfortunate  Poles  and 
the  Swedes,  nor  from  their  royal  race, 
but  from  their  own  ranks,  a  true  child 
of  the  people. 

Great  activity  is  immediately  seen  to 
prevail ;  a  few  eggs  laid^.  to  produce 
conmion  laborers,  but  not  over  a  day 
old,  are  selected;  all  adjoining  rooms 
are  torn  down,  and  the  chosen  cells 
quickly  enlarged  and  improved.  All 
are  busy,  some  bringing  wax,  others 
royal  honey.  The  littie  worms  are 
placed  upside  down — ^how  little,  surely, 
serves  to  make  a  king ! — and  in  a  few 
days,  the  ampler  room,  the  greater 
care,  and  the  choicer  food,  have  changed 
tlie  common  worms  into  royal  scions. 
At  the  moment  of  their  birth,  the  usual 
scenes  of  cold,  cruel  murder  are  re- 
peated by  the  first-born,  and  at  last  the 
new  queen  is  triumphant  and  acknow- 
ledged by  her  loyal  nation. 

But  among  bees,  also,  peace  does 
not  reign  forever,  and  the  wheels  of 
their  little  mechanism  are  not  always  in 
motion  without  jarring  and  breaking. 
Here,  as  amon^  men,  revolutions  will 
happen,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, which  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 


TCBt.  Joyftd  and  oontoBl,  the  Teiy 
picture  of  peaceful  happiness,  the  bee- 
hive thrives  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  Cells  and  store-houses  are 
filled  by  the  honest  industry  of  active 
citizens.  Rarely  only,  disputes  hap- 
pen, and  then  we  find  that  justice  amone 
bees  is  still  in  the  medinval  stage  of 
ordeals.  The  duel  is  the  only  decision 
known  in  the  hive.  But  the  royal 
palace  is  sacred,  and  within  it  no  draw- 
ing  of  swords  is  permitted.  The  two 
combatants  leave  the  hive,  and  the  liste 
are  opened  near  the  entrance  gate. 
Like  tiny  rams,  they  butt  against  each 
other,  and  then,  with  sharp  and  hostile 
sound,  they  dose  and  try  to  stab  with 
their  fatal  dagger.  They  fight  not  to 
**heal  wounded  honor,"  but  only  for 
grievous  causes,  and  then  until  death. 
No  law  punishes  the  survivor;  his 
friends  receive  him  with  loud  and  joyous 
humming  of  wings. 

Thus  approaches  the  fullness  of  sum- 
mer; flowers  begin  to  fade  on  field  and 
meadow,  and  the  clustering  ivy  alone 
still  bears  small,  honey-sweet  blossoms* 
The  pale,  descending  year  has  seen  the 
fragrant  heather  sadly  urithered,  and 
the  rich  buckwheat  earned  home,  into 
ample  bams.  The  poor  slaves  return 
listless  and  hopeless,  without  honey 
without  pollen.  The  noble  drones  be- 
gin to  hunger;  some  actually  die  of 
starvation,  othejrs,  driven  by  despair, 
approach  the  well-filled  store-houses,  and 
attempt  to  steal,  to  rob,  and  to  plunder* 
The  laborers  interfere,  and  claim  the 
fruit  of  their  labor  as  their  own ;  a  bat- 
tle ensues,  and  the  standard  of  order 
and  justice  is  marched  against  the  red 
flag  of  communism  and — hunger.  Bui 
the  well-armed  workmen  fall  in  fierce 
fury  upon  the  idle  drones,  crush  them 
by  overwhelming  masses,  poison  them« 
or  drive  them  to  the  furthest  comers  of 
the  hive,  there  to  be  shiin.  Guards 
are  set  at  the  entrance,  and  the  un- 
lucky noblemen  who  wish  to  emigrate^ 
are  massacred  there  in  cold  blood.  It 
is  a  day  of  retribution ;  the  indolent* 
effeminate  nobles  have  to  pay  a  fear- 
ful penalty  for  their  life  of  pleasure. 
Even  the  young  are  killed ;  not  an  egff» 
not  a  maggot  is  spared,  until  the  whole 
race  is  destroyed,  and  then  their  oella 
are  torn  down,  so  that  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  a  once  numerous  and  power- 
ful aristocracy.  The  queen  is  kept  ft 
close  prisoner,  while  the  bloody  scenes 
are  enacted ;  now,  when  the  carnage  is 
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oTer,  her  roioe  i«  ob«y«d  as  of  old,  and 
her  rale  respected.  The  next  spring, 
however,  she  takes  her  revenge,  for  she 
oannot  forget  her  humiliation  and  the 
death  of  her  beloved  peern,  from  among 
whom  she  had  chosen  her  husband.  No 
sooner  have  mild,  balmy  airs  brought 
messages  of  s  mny  days  and  fragrant 
meadows  without,  than  she  lays,  anew, 
countless  eggs  for  another  generation 
of  nobles.  And  the  loyal  laborers, 
hoping  that  the  drones  may  remember 


the  fatal  lesson  whidi  brought  death  to 
their  fathers,  feed  the  little  scions,  and 
nurse  them  and  tend  them  as  their 
own  children.  But  the  drones  leave 
their  dai^  early  homes,  only  to  be  ex- 
actly like  their  fathers ;  they,  also,  have 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing, 
and  thus  queen  succeeds  queen,  and  re- 
volution rollows  revolution,  until  win- 
ter  decks  their  home  with  its  pale,  cold 
shroud,  and  queen,  nobles,  and  slaves* 
aU  fall  alike  into  deep,  deathlike  slumber. 


SCAMPAVIAS.* 

PART  VI. — PALERMO  AVD  PIEDIGROTTO. 


TITE  found  Monreal  a  dirty  spot,  not- 
V  V  withstanding  its  rills  of  water,  and 
teeming  with  soldiers,  priests,  and  beg- 
gars. 

The  soldiers  were  in  line  in  the  plaza, 
flanked  by  a  small  park  of  nine  bronze 
howitsers — ^those  charming  little  pieces, 
which,  when  crammed  with  shrapnell  or 
oanister,  can  sweep  awav  a  crowded 
street  in  a  hurricane  of  leaden  hail  or  bits 
of  iron,  in  no  tune.  No  need  for  heavy 
cannon  on  parapet  or  bastion  when  the 
war  is  domestic,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  in  narrow  streets  upon  a  starving, 
infuriated  populace,  such  as  will  come 
about  one  of  these  days  in  the  crushed 
cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Howitzers 
will  then  blaze  and  crash  until  there  is 
no  more  blood  to  dye  the  gutters. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  dirtv, 
picturesque  town  of  Monreal.  It  is  only 
remarkable,  in  other  points  of  interest, 
for  a  grand  monastery  for  nobles,  and  a 
splendid  church — together  the  richest 
benefice  in  Sicily.  Since  the  late  revo- 
lution, however,  the  devout  king  had 
shaken  the  *'  imprisoned  angels'*  out  of 
the  **bags  of  boarding  abbots,"  and 
taken  the  revenues  in  bis  own  keeping, 
allowing  a  moderate  stipend  to  the  good 
bishop,  and  a  trifle  for  repairs  to  his 
ohuroh. 

We  went  over  the  monastery,  up  a 
noble  staircase  of  veined  marble,  with 
some  good  paintings  by  Velasquez,  on 
the  walls,  and  so  on  through  the  lofty 
oorridors.  The  cloisters  were  roomy 
apartments,  well  furnished  and  comfort- 


able. There  was  a  lar^  and  well-fill- 
ed library ;  also,  in  addition  to  a  good 
stocked  larder,  there  were  a  dark  wine- 
cellar,  a  cool  garden  of  luscious  fruits, 
and  a  fine  locality.  We  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  happiness  and  even  enjoyment 
of  those  blessed  anchorites,  who  doom 
themselves  to  exile  from  the  world. 

Passing  from  this  abode  of  oiliness,  we 
entered  the  great  church.  A  squeeze  we 
had  to  get  in,  to  say  nothing  of  fleas ;  for 
the  lazzaroni  were  extremely  pressing 
and  attentive  in  their  demeanor,  and  tried 
to  crowd  into  the  gates  with  us.  Kicks, 
however,  were  freely  and  liberally  be- 
stowed by  the  excellent  sacristan,  and 
dissatisfied  howls  were  mournfully  ex- 
torted in  exchange.  At  last  we  stood 
in  the  great  nave,  and  had  just  light  suf- 
ficient in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  re- 
flected from  the  hills  or  the  slopes  of 
the  valley,  to  gaze  upon  the  glorious 
marbles,  and  to  ponder  upon  the  ages 
and  ages  of  time  that  hands  of  men 
must  have  been  occupied  in  their 
work. 

Watching  a  favorable  chance  to  elude 
the  beg^rs,  we  leaped  into  our  barouche 
and  whirled  rapidly  down  the  road. 
On  we  dashed  by  friars,  soldiers,  fish- 
venders,  nuns,  priests,  squalling  chil- 
dren, Sicilian  bullocks,  with  their  wide, 
elegantly  shaped  horns;  on  we  fiew, 
by  carts  with  high,  fancifully  carved 
and  painted  saddle- peaks ;  on  we  sped, 
with  ear  and  eye  taking  in  the  low  music- 
al trill  of  the  vesper  bells,  or  glancine 
over  the  lovely  vista  of  the   Shell  of 
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Gold,  until  our  foaming  BtaUiona  onoe 
more  stood  still  in  Palenno. 

The  following  day,  we  visited  the  For* 
oella  palace,  by  invitation  of  the  noble 
manjuis.  The  palace  faces  the  Marina, 
withiQ  a  biscuit  toss  of  the  sea ;  but  so 
hi  as  externals  eo,  it  appears  like 
an  ancient,  unfinished,  and  dilapidated 
structure.  Appearances,  however,  are 
sometimes  deceitful.  We  were  receiv- 
ed at  the  entrance,  amidst  a  mass  of 
building-rubbish,  bj  the  owner  himself^ 
who,  conducting  us  up  a  long  flight  of 
steps,  presented  to  us  a  scene  of  mag- 
nificence rarely  beheld.  There  was  a 
suite  of  rooms  rather  small  in  themselves, 
but  an  exact  restoration  of  Pompeii.  I 
have  long  entertained  the  belief,  that  the 
ancie^ls  had  very  crude  and  imperfect 
notions  of  cleanliness  or  comfort,  in  the 
manner  of  washing  their  persons,  or  ab- 
sorbing their  drink,  or  partaking  their 
food,  in  the  absence  of  water-pipes,  the 
want  of  ventilation,  and  cane-bottom 
chairs ;  but  on  regarding  these  elegant 
apartments,  resplendent  with  polished 
marbles,  frescoed  walls,  luxurious  seats, 
and  graceful  lounges,  I  began  to  change 
my  opinion. 

Passins  from  Pompeii,  we  came  to  the 
wonder  of  the  palace — ^the  halls  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  ceilings  were  arched, 
and  presented  the  most  exquisite  carv- 
ings, gildinff,  and  inlaid  work  imagina- 
ble ;  while  the  walls  were  a  mass  of  great 
slabs  of  porphyry,  agate,  jasper,  petri- 
factions, aod,  in  fact,  every  variety  of 
the  richest  and  most  predous  marbles 
that  art  and  taste  could  combine  and 
harmonize  together.  The  floors,  too, 
were  one  mass  of  elegant  mosaic,  in 
rare  combination  of  coloring  and  taste, 
while  a  sparkling  fountain  threw  out 
its  cooling  spray  over  a  noble  vase  in 
the  centre.  AU  this  splendor  joined 
to  a  little  rapid  rivulet  which  flowed 
through  the  palace,  and  fed  leaping 
fountains  on  the  terrace,  makes  the  For- 
oella  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
In  all  tiie  interior  decoration,  the  mar- 
quis had  been  his  own  designer  and 
architect,  most  of  the  mosaic  work  bemg 
done  under  his  own  eve,  by  children 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  street  The 
noble  marquis  also  told  us  that,  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  he  had  expended 
upon  the  palace  five  hundred  ounces  of 
Sioily — more  than  a  million  of  Spanish 
dollars — and  all  to  be  bequeathed  to  his 
good  Mend  the  king,  whose  dear  cham- 
berlain he  was.    From  the  Forcella  we 


drove  to  the  royal  Chinese  villa  of  La 
Favorita-H>noe  a  favorite  residenoe  of 
the  king;  but  for  the  past  four  years 
that  potentate  has  not  even  visited  Sici- 
ly, much  less  his  charming  estates  near 
Palermo.  The  grounds,  which  com- 
prise about  six  hundred  English  acras« 
are  situated  just  behind  the  precipitous 
heights  of  Mount  Pelleffrino,  toward 
the  west  and  south.  They  are  well 
planted  with  olives,  limes,  oranges,  and 
sumac  all  of  which  valuable  productions 
are  sold  to  fill  the  already  plethoric pri-, 
vate  purse  of  the  king.  There  are  nne, 
broad  allies,  and  drives  through  the 
plantations,  with,  here  and  there,  old 
towers,  where,  in  the  olden  time,  look- 
outs were  posted  to  mark  down  the 
royal  game  which  here  abounded.  There 
are  spouting  fountains,  too,  and  one  is 
known  by  a  statue  of  Hercules,  sur- 
rounded by  four  majestic  obelisks  of 
living  green. 

The  vilhi  la  d  la  Chinaiie^  and  per- 
haps contains  more  elements  of  pleas- 
ure, comfort,  and  coolness,  than  a  China- 
man ever  dreamed  of.  There  is  a  larse 
pleasant  hall  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  family  reunions  during  the 
heats  of  summer ;  spacious  rooms  abovot 
with  adiningnsaloon  and  dumb-betty  con- 
trivance, where  a  select  circle  could  be 
fed,  and  chat  state  secrets,  without  the 
hands  or  ears  of  servants  to  assist ;  then 
higher  up,  are  delightful  sleeping  cham- 
bers, prettily  tiled  terraces,  command- 
ing lovely  views  around,  and  all  capped 
by  a  Chinese  bell-tower. 

We  returned  to  Palermo,  spread 
ourselves  out  on  the  terrace  of  mo  Al- 
bergo  Trinacria,  took  coffee,  listened  to 
the  delicbus  music  from  ihe  Marina, 
watched  the  red  gleaming  torches  of  the 
fishermen  out  upon  the  bay,  end,  while 
the  full  moon  dashed  her  soft  light  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  we  soon  ceased 
to  envy  the  king  or  kaiser. 

The  following  di^,  we  dined  in  state 
with  the  viceroy.  Uis  cook  was  an  un- 
exceptionable artiste.  He  had  evidently 
taken  his  degree  in  the  three  courts. 
The  sun  never  shone  on  more  delicate 
tipple  than  that  which  moistened  our 
lips.  The  dinner  was  served  rapidly 
wiUi  ices  between  the  courses.  Buck- 
ling on  our  harness, we  made  our  salaams 
to  the  prince,  and  when  left  to  ourselves 
as  we  descended  the  palace  stairs,  my 
companions  decided  that  it  had  been  a 
parUculariy  brown  little  repast;  in 
which  I  oonourred,  in  all  save  a  slight 
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qualm  I  felt  for  baving  experimented 
upon  a  dish  of  queer  shaped  snails, 
which  I  ate  oat  of  pare  cunositj,  and 
which  nearly  were  the  death  of  me. 
However,  I  bore  up  with  resignation, 
went  on  board  the  frigate,  took  the 
asaal  prescription,  and  passed  the  night 
peacetullj. 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  bell 
bad  been  strook  eight,  I  was  seated  at 
tiie  gun-room  breakfast-table.  My  man 
Angelo  was  nusing  a  barricade  of 
oranges,  eggs,  choos,  cherries,  and  a 
bottle  of  claret,  before  me.  I  was  in  a 
reflectiTe  mood,  and,  leaning  on  both 
elbows,  watched  my  mess-mates  as  they 
severally  emerged  from  their  dens  and 
proceeded  to  lay  in  ballast  for  the  day. 
I  was  somewhat  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
my  thoughts  would  tarn  back  to  the 
viceroy's  snails,  when,  at  the  moment  I 
had  called  up  resolution  to  peck  away 
at  an  egg,  the  gun-room  windsail  came 
tombling  through  the  hatchway,  and 
nearly  capsized  me. 

"  I  say.  Gringo,  why  wiU  you  always 
sit  under  that  hatch?"  quoth  Doctor 
Bristles,  as  he  seemed  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
comfiture with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the 
orange  he  was  sucking. 

**Look  here,  you  lubber,  what  are 
you  about  V*  I  shouted,  at  any  imagin- 
ary mizen  topman  or  quarter-deck 
loafer  who  might  have  committed  the 
offense,  in  hopes  that  the  guilty  one 
would  show  himself  and  confess  judg- 
ment at  once.  But  the  only  response 
I  got  was  from  the  orderly  on  the  gun 
deck,  who,  exhibiting  his  white  cross- 
belts  and  bright  buttons  over  the  comb- 
ing of  the  hatch,  observed,  •*  Av  ye 
plase,  sir,  the  awnings  is  jist  spread, 
and  the  First  Liftinint  gave  orders  to  let 
down  the  windsail."  "  0 !  the  wind- 
sail  be  blowed." 

At  this  moment  the  gun-room  door 
opened,  and  in  stepped  my  friend  Jack 
Toker.  I  must  remark  that  Gracieux 
was  his  right  name,  and  the  one  he  bore 
on  the  purser's  books  in  the  first  ship 
we  sailed  in  ;  but  he  chan^d  it  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  fortune — which,  by  the 
way,  he  didn't  get — to  Toker. 

Jack  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and,  reaching  over  with  a  long 
arm,  gave  me  a  friendly  slap  on  the 
back. 

•*  Hillo,  my  boy,  you  seem  riled ; 
hope  the  noise  of  the  holy  stones  didn't 
disturb  your  repose  in  the  morning 
watch!" 


«'  Bah !  the  holy  stones  be—" 

**  Hush,  not  a  word  against  my  small 
properU"  if  you  please,  or  by  Saint 
peter  I'll  try  you  by  court-martiflJ  on 
the  spot" 

This  threat  kept  me  quiet,  and  I  went 
into  the  egg  and  chop  business  for  some 
minutes  without  a  word  in  reply.  Pre- 
sently, however,  I  leaned  over  towards 
my  companion,  and  whispered — 

•*  What  do  you  say  to  a  quiet  little 
run  on  shore  tonlay  ?" 

Jack  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  gave 
three  distinct  and  emphatic  nods — ^bolt- 
ing  a  mouthful  of  cherries  at  each  in- 
flection— ^thereby  intimating  that  he  was 
on  hand. 

*'  Let's  be  rural,"  quoth  Jack,  after 
he  had  cracked  several  cherry-stones 
and  extracted  the  kernels,  **and  let's 
go  in  mufti,  like  Haroun  the  Retchid, 
and  wear  loose  white  rigging  and  som- 
breros." 

Angelo  smiled,  and  we  felt  assured 
that  those  articles  of  raiment  would 
be  in  waiting  for  as  when  we  left  the 
ship. 

An  hour  later,  the  bell  tolled  for 
divine  service,  and  our  dear  old  chap- 
lain preached  to  us.  Little  did  we  think 
then,  that  that  good,  kind,  and  gentle 
mess-mate  would  be  the  first  to  leave 
as ;  bat  no  man  knoweth  his  billet  for 
even  a  day,  and  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
duty,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  deso- 
late, during  the  terrible  scourge  which 
swept  over  Norfolk  last  summer.  Peace 
be  with  thee,  brave  Eskridge,  we  drop 
a  tear  to  thy  memory ! 

After  service,  Toker  and  I  quiefly 
stowed  ourselves  in  a  shore- boat,  white 
Angelo  ensconced  himself  in  the  bow, 
with  a  bundle  under  each  arm.  As  we 
were  indifferent  with  respect  to  any 
settled  plan  of  campaign,  and  were 
rather  surfeited  with  palaces  and 
churches,  we  engaged  a  comfortable 
barouche  at  the  Albergo  Trinacria, 
changed  all  our  toggery  that  was  adorn- 
ed with  lace  or  navy  buttons ;  took  a 
moderate  sip  of  iced  pale  ale,  and  a  bite 
of  cheese,  and  then  bade  our  coaohee 
to  take  us  wherever  he  pleased.  One 
or  two  of  our  fellows  craned  out  at  us 
from  the  balconies  and  volunteered  to 
hold  our  hats,  and  in  fact  several  jocose 
persons  volunteered  to  accompany  us. 
We  assured  them  our  mission  was  a 
profound  secret,  that  we  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  police — and  then,  planting 
oar  heels  on  the  front  cushions,  we  lit 
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ohexoots  and  gave  a  sigiial  to  our  Jeha 
to  start.  With  many  a  xingin^  oraok 
of  the  whip  we  rattled  oat  of  £e  ^ty, 
but  where  we  went  to  I  had  no  distinct 
idea ;  all  we  absolutely  knew  was,  that 
we  were  sometimes  rolhng  along  between 
walled  gardens  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
trellised  vines  and  waving  fields  of 
grain,  groves  of  olives,  dotted  at  inter* 
vals  by  quunt  little  clusters  of  houses 
with  a  moss-covered  chapel  in  the  midst ; 
again  we  came  upon  the  brink  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  cool  sea-breeze 
rustling  over  the  waves  which  lapped 
the  shore  beneath  our  wheels,  while  the 
red-capped  disciples  of  the  nets  were 
urgbg  their  boats  silently  over  the 
water,  or  hauling  in  their  seines. 

At  last  we  drew  up  before  the  gates 
of  the  noble  villa  of  Belmonto,  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Palermo.  This 
charming  residence  was  leased  by  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  few  months  subse- 
quent to  our  visit  The  earl  was  the 
well-known  Catholic  sealot,  who  for 
many  years  devoted  his  time  and  for- 
tune to  the  advancement  of  his  religion. 
The  search  after  modem  miracles  was 
also  one  of  his  steadfast  pursuits.  The 
labors  he  gave  to  investigate  the  miracles 
of  the  winking  Virmn  at  Rimini,  and 
the  Hoh^  Goat  at  Treves,  to  say  no* 
thing  of  those  wonders  of  the  Adolorati 
and  Staccati  women,  must  of  them- 
selves have  been  very  severe. 

We  were  politely  shown  over  the  villa 
by  the  servants,  in  the  absence  of  the 
noble  occupants.  Like  all  Sicilian  pa- 
laces, this  IS  on  a  grand  and  spacious 
scale.  The  ceilings  were  handsomely 
frescoed,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  earl  and  countess,  and 
also  their  grandchildren,  the  sons  of 
Prince  Valmon.  But  what  pleased  me 
most  was  a  gem  of  a  planting,  a  pre- 
sent from  the  king,  of  Santa  Rosalia. 
The  sweet  little  saint  is  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  brown  serge  ;  the  lovely 
hands  are  crossed  upon  the  bosom  and 
clasp  the  beads  and  cross :  the  rich  au- 
burn hair  ripples  in  golden  tresses  upon 
the  neck,  and  the  head  is  crowned  by  a 
wreath  of  roses.  The  expression  of  the 
&ce  is  of  soft  devotion,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  figure  is  modest  and 
charming. 

Leaving  the  palace,  we  strolled 
through  me  grounds,  rested  awhile  in 
the  little  temple  of  Novum  Sidus,  and 
then  pausing  to  glance  at  the  autograph 


of  **  Nicolas,  pritno"  of  all  the  BusBias, 
which  that  Czar  had  scratched  with  bis 
sabre  .on  a  marble  comer  of  the  villa 
during  a  visit  he  made  in  1845,  we  onoe 
more  took  to  coach  and  gave  ourselves 
up  to  the  driver,  who,  three  hours  post 
meridian,  again  carried  us  to  the  Al- 
bergo. 

0!  my  pleasure- seeking  travelers, 
when  wearied  with  the  dust,  din,  heat, 
beggars,  and  eztortipn  of  southern  Italy, 
jump  on  board  the  steamer  and  paddle 
over  to  the  glorious  bay  of  PaJermo. 
Go  to  the  Trinacria,  where  vou  will,  per- 
chance, find  a  portly  Boniiaoe,  who  was 
for  a  score  of  years  a  courier  of  dis- 
tinction and  ffood  repute,  and  who  will, 
out  of  pure  love  for  your  society  and 
dollars,  treat  you  well  and  kindly. 

Toker  and  I  chose  a  pleasant  apart- 
ment on  the  sea  side  of  the  Albergo, 
and  casting  pillows  and  mats  upon  the 
tiled  floor,  we  threw  ourselves  down  and 
took  a  siesta. 

We  slumbered  tranquilly,  as  sailors 
do  on  shore,  and  might  have  emulated 
M.  Van  Winkle,  had  I  not  been  startled 
by  the  sullen  boom  of  heavy  guns  out 
upon  the  bay.  I  had  not  the  energy, 
however,  to  reuse  myself  up,  so  I  gave 
my  companion  a  vigorous  luck  near  the 
re^on  of  the  knee  joints.  Jack  was 
lymff  quite  loose  about  the  floor,  with 
his  Tegs  folded  up  like  a  two-foot  rule. 
He  was,  by  long  odds,  the  handsomest 
fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  withal  the 
most  graceful  figure,  though  he  admit- 
ted himself,  in  his  serious  moments,  that 
having  been  fed  considerably^  upon  ham 
down  in  '*  old  Virginny"  in  his  boyhood, 
he  had  run  away  a  good  deal  into  legs 
and  anns. 

*'Jack,"  said  I,  as  he  straightened 
himself  out  a  bit,  and  rolled  over  on  his 
back,  **  don't  yon  think  somebody  is 
firing  guns  somewhere?" 

**  The  very  best  imitation  of  them  I 
ever  heard,"  quoth  my  friend,  as  he  onoe 
more  twisted  round  on  his  side  and 
pushed  the  hair  out  of  his  glims.  *'  Let's 
take  a  look." 

Accordingly  we  kicked  open  the 
blinds,  and  there,  haLf  hidden  in  a  dense 
mass  of  smoke,  lay  the  French  fleet, 
rearing  and  blazing  away  a  reyal  salute 
in  honor  of  the  vicerey. 

We  were  wide  awake  by  this  time« 
and  ordered  dinner  served  upon  the  ter- 
race. It  was  a  charming  little  spread, 
light,  pleasant,  and  convivial.  The  Ju- 
lien  was  perfect,  and  the  Mdet  frappM 
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to  ih0  atoiospken  of  a  snow  bank.  AH 
tldfl,  howerer,  was  as  nothing  to  the  love-> 
^  terrace,  embowered  as  we  were  in  a 
httle  thicket  of  lime  and  orange  'trees* 
inhaling  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
early  dew  upon  the  £niitf  and  gazing* 
oTer  our  men  almonds  and  walnats* 
apon  the  nppling  sea  beyond,  while  the 
brass  music  from  the  ships  of  war  in 
the  distance  came  melodiously  over  the 
water. 

**  Do  you  know,  shipmate,"  said 
Jack  Toker  to  me,  with  a  satisfied  sigh, 
as  he  allowed  his  fingers  to  dabble  ia 
the  finger  bowl,  *'  that  we  engaged  a 
carriage  fw  the  day  1" 

I  eipressed  myself  thoroughly  aliye 
to  that  contract,  and  added  something 
contemptuously  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pense. 

''Bene,  where  shall  we  go  ?" 

I  suggested  a  quiet  driye  to  the  Floria 
gardens,  an  ice  and  a  pipe  in  the  Strada 
Toledo. 

Jack  thought  we  might  accomplish 
all  that,  and  perhaps  get  up  an  intrigue 
with  a  princess,  a  countess,  or  other 
^Bstinguished  dame,  which  might  give 
an  air  of  romance  to  our  day's  recrea* 
tion. 

The  fact  was,  that  several  of  our 
dandy  mess-mates,  in  their  jaunty  caps, 
accurate  coats,  and  spotless  white  trow- 
aers,  were  continually  making  conquests 
of  this  description  aU  over  Italy — ^never 
going  to  the  opera  without  leveling 
their  glasses  at  some  remarkably  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  boxes ;  or  letting  fly 
a  volley  of  hravae  at  the  prima  donna, 
or  the  pets  of  the  ballet  Now,  Jack 
Toker  and  I,  who  rarely  indulged  in  tliese 
recreations,  became,  at  times,  exceed- 
ioji^y  exasperated,  and  entertained, 
withal,  the  behef  that  most  of  these  con- 
quests were  mere  myths ;  for  neither  of 
us  had  encountered  so  much  as  a  wink, 
or  a  wave  of  a  fan  since  we  had  been  ia 
tlie  Mediterranean.  Accordingly,  Jack 
being  my  superior  officer,  I  acquiesced 
m  hu  proposition. 

In  the  court- yard  we  fuund  our 
oarriage — the  driver  coiled  up  on  his 
perch  fast  asleep,  with  the  whip  held 
firmly  by  his  teeth.  We  recalled  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duties  by  a  summary 
method,  when  exdaiming  ^'andiaim^ 
sifnUnit^'  he  cracked  his  thong  and  put 
his  cattle  in  motion. 

The  moon  was  ronnd  as  a  wheel  and 
hi^^ht  as  a  mirror.  The  broad  marble- 
paved  stradas  were  crowded  with  ve- 
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hides,  rolling  slowly  toward  the  Mari- 
na ;  the  cafis  were  brilliant  with  light, 
and  the  ices  and  lemonades  were  melt- 
ing away  like  mist,  between  the  lips  of 
the  preUy  women  who  reclined  and  si^ 
ped  them  in  their  carriages.  A  close  col- 
umn of  troops,  or  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
with  fflancin^  arms  or  clattering  sabres* 
would  occasionly  block  the  way ;  but 
we,  unmindful  of  all,  pushed  on  reso- 
lutely in  search  of  our  princess. 

We  traversed  the  Toledo,  drove  to 
the  new  gardens  back  by  the  Marina,' 
and  so,  ronnd  and  round  the  city,  until 
we  made  ourselves  soaiewhat  remark- 
able for  our  ubiquity,  and  after  all  our 
fatigue  there  never  a  countess  or  even 
contadina  smiled  upon  us.  Hereupon 
we  held  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved 
to  call  the  first  man  out  who  dared  to 
plume  himself  upon  having  won  the  af- 
fections of  any  lady  of  whatever  rank 
or  fortune,  for  the  future. 

Unluckily  we  did  not  come  to  this  de- 
termination a  few  minutes  sooner;  for 
just  at  this  epoch,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  shut  up  in  a  dense  procession, 
in  honor  of  Saint  Ursula.  The  old  lady 
was  escorted  by  a  battalion  of  Swiss 
guards  and  a  crashing  band  of  music. 
She  was  lyinff  flat  of  her  back,  on  a  satin 
couch,  and  borne  on  a  gilded  trestle. 
She  had  a  crown  of  jewels  on  her 
waxy  and  venerable  head — bogus  trink- 
ets, we  presumed — and  in  other  respects 
of  raiment  and  finery,  she  was  got  up 
entirely  regardless  of  expense.  At 
every  few  paces,  the  car  and  the  saint 
were  let  down  to  be  admired  by  the  popu- 
lace, while  showers  of  sky-rockets 
went  streaming  up  into  the  air,  and 
chants  arose  from  pious  throats,  and 
church  chimes  were  ban^g  deaf- 
ening peak,  balconies  illuminated,  da^ 
mask  canopies  were  suspoaded  across 
the  streets,  andttlll,  all  tbe  while,  poor 
Saint  Ursula  was  turned,  and  twisted* 
and  frisked  about  in  all  directions,  until 
thev  finally  bore  her  away,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped-* 

"Put  her  to  bed, 
'With  a  pain  in  her  heeb  and  a  pain  in  her  head, 
To  dream  in  ber  delirioas  fever 
Of  a  high  trotting  hocM  and  a  btackdectiver." 

We  were  forced,  however,  to  follow 
or  be  driven  in  her  wake  until  we  reacbr 
ed  the  Floria  gardens,  when  we  made 
our  way  to  the  music  of  the  Marina. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  we  found 
ourselves  reclining  in  the  stem  sheets 
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of  a  bowl  of  a  boat,  and  moving  alowlj 
over  the  gentle  sweU  of  the  bay.  Our 
oarsmen  chanted  a  low  Sicilian  refrain 
as  their  oar-blades  dipped  in  the  tran- 
quil water,  and  the  music  still  wandered 
sweetlj  in  our  wake  from  the  Marina. 

My  companion  was  lying  on  his  back, 
with  his  heels  well  drawn  up,  and  his 
sombrero  hanging  on  his  knees.  His 
head  rested  on  his  hands,  and  a  cigar 
burned  dimly  between  his  teeth.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  silence. 

**  Harry,  my  lad,'*  said  he,  in  a  cheer- 
ful way,  **  this  wonld  be  pure,  real  en- 
joyment if  we  only  had  tfaoee  dear  ones 
at  home  to  enjoy  sdl  these  pleasant 
scenes  with  us.  This  has  been  the 
only  drawback  to  the  downriglit  fancy 
I  have  for  the  nayy.  These  long  sepa- 
rations from  those  we  love,"  he  went  on, 
**  often  sadden  me  in  my  gayest  mo- 
ments, and  I  sometimes  mentally  swear 
that  if  it  please  heayen  to  waft  me  once 
more  to  my  little  anchorage  at  home, 
no  man,  with  the  badge  of  Neptone,  shall 
ever  tear  me  away.  Then  again**  con- 
tinued Jack,  **  the  service  has  its  charms, 
it  is  a  gallant  and  honorable  profession ; 
promotion,  though  Tontine  in  its  sys- 
tem, may  come  one  of  these  days.  If 
there  ever  come  a  war  we  have  a  chance 
for  a  gold  chain  or  a  wooden  leg** — **  And 
more  than  all,"  I  interrupted,  seizing 
Toker  by  the  fiat,  *'we  yearn  kindly 
toward  our  dear  and  trae  companions 
from  boyhood  to  manhood;  fellows 
with  warm,  ffenerous  hearts,  and  unself- 
ish souls,  with  whom  we  have  buffeted 
the  ocean  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
whom  we  feel  and  know  to  be  as  staunch 
and  steadfast  as  the  needle  to  the  pole." 

I  should  have,  perhaps,  gone  on  In 
this  strain  for  an  hour,  hi^  not  the 
sharp  hail  of  **  Qui  vive  !*'  from  a  senti* 
nel  on  board  the  French  admiral*s  ship, 
the  «« Vitte  de  Paris,'*  as  we  crossed  the 
flhade  of  his  counter,  warned  us  that  we 
were  approaching  our  own  fri^te. 

An  hoar  later,  we  quietly  weighed  an- 
chor, and,  with  the  early  breath  of  the 
land-wind,  the  ship  moved  miyestically 
through  the  French  fleet,  and  stood  out 
to  sea. 

We  had  a  rapid  ran  over  to  Naples, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  we  were  again 
riding  at  our  anchors  wilhin  rifle  shot 
of  Santa  Lucia. 

The  eighth  of  September  was  the  anni- 
versary dt  the  grana  FtMtaofPiedigrotla. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  not  very 
remote.     On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of 


August,  1741,  king  Charles  of  Bourbon 
beat  the  Austriaas  at  Belletri,  under 
the  following  circumstances:  Count 
Lobkowits,  who  commanded  them,  had 
previously  surprised  the  king's  troops, 
and  nearly  made  the  king  himself  pris- 
oner. But  the  latter  collecting  in  haste 
a  few  troops,  not  fiir  distant,  fell  una- 
wares upon  the  victorions  enemy,  and 
completely  routed  them.  This  victoty 
secured  uie  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies 
to  Charles,  who  founded  the  present 
dynasty,  and  instituted  the  Futa  di  Pir 
edigroUa  to  celebrate  the  event. 

For  some  days  previous,  govennnent 
steamers  had  been  arriving  with  troops 
from  all  points  of  the  coast,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  celebration,  the  city  was 
absolutely  swanning  like  a  bee-hive 
with  soldiers. 

I  attended  the  commodore  on  shore, 
and  pushing  our  way  through  the  dense 
crowds  which  thronged  the  streets,  to  the 
Villa  Beale,  we  gained  our  position  on 
a  broad  balcony,  about  mid-way  of  the 
Chiaja.   The  batteries  and  laige 


of  artillery  and  cavalry  were  planted  at 
bodi  outlets  of  the  garden,  while  a  triple 
rank  of  infantry  lined  botii  sides  of  the 
wide  strada  through  which  the  prooes* 
sion  was  to  pass. 

It  was  a  glorious  si^t  to  look  down 
upon  the  bright  and  gfattering  hosts  be- 
neath us.  Heavy  dragoons,  hussars 
and  cuirassiers,  with  let  blac^  horses, 
and  shining  helmets ;  lancers  with  flnt* 
tering  plumes  and  penmrns;  brilliant 
uniforms  and  splendid  trappings  of  nn- 
merous  generals  and  staff-officers; 
battalions  of  Swiss  guards  in  gorgeous 
scarlet-faciuffs ;  then  regiment  after 
regiment  in  heavy  marohing  order,  and 
squadron  after  squadron  passed  down 
the  line  to  take  position  beyond,  until 
the  eye  fairly  became  bewildered  with 
the  red,  and  white,  and  lace,  and  glitter 
of  the  large  holiday  army  moving  be- 
fore us.  There  were  fifty-eight  Imttal- 
ions  of  infantry ;  forty  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  nine  full  batteries;  in  all, 
not  less  than  65,000  troops  under  re- 
view, though,  at  the  same  time,  then 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  any  diminotion 
of  regular  sentinels,  and  reliefB  at  the 
nnmerous  barracks,  and  other  militaiy 
posts  throughout  the  city. 

As  fEor  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
even  beyond,  from  the  gates  of  the  roy- 
al ptdace,  by  San  CarlM,  to  the  church 
of  PiedigroUa — a  distance  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles    there  was  litde  else 
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bat  troops.  I  was  Tery  maob  impressed 
with  their  fine  soldierly  appearance. 
The  iDfiantrj  were  full  sized,  and  went 
through  their  erolutions  in  a  creditable 
manner.  The  artillery  did  not  move 
from  their  position,  but  their  guns, 
horses,  and  equipments,  were  modern 
and  serviceable.  Whether  this  fine  ar- 
ray will  ever  cross  bayonets,  with  guns 
onlimbered  in  battle,  with  the  proper 
decree  of  pluck,  remains  for  future  his- 
torians to  narrate. 

At  four  o'clock  the  cannon  of  castle 
d'Ovo  announced  the  departure  of  the 
royal  cortdge  from  the  palace,  and  then 
came  the  heavy  booming  roar  from 
the  foreign  ships-of-war  in  port,  while 
as  the  procession  approached  the  Chi^ja, 
the  Neapolitan  squadron  moored  abreast 
the  villa,  with  yards  manned,  and  the 
ships  decked  m  gay  bunting,  pealed 
forth  their  salutes,  also. 

Soon,  there  wheeled  into  the  broad 
strada  a  squadron  of  hussars  preceding 
a  royal  coach  of  brass,  bearing  the 
crown,  drawn  by.  eight  horses,  with  un- 
covered grooms  at  the  bridles;  then 
came  another  body  of  horse  and  four 
pursuivants,  richly  dressed  in  Kold  laoe 
and  blue  satin,  who  walked  before  a 
splendid  glass  and  gilded  carriage  sur- 
mounted by  white  plumes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff  of  generals, 
which  held  the  king  and  queen. 

This  was  followed  by  two  more  state 
coaches  and  eight  horses — aU  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned — containing  the  heir 
apparent — a  fine  looking  youth — and 
his  sister.  Again  the  cortege  swept 
slowly  on,  followed  by  thirteen  more 
coaches-and-six,  like  the  others,  attend- 
ed by  bare-headed  grooms,  and  the 
whole  closed  by  solid  squadrons  of  lan- 
cers and  dragoons. 

As  the  royal  carriage  passed  down 
the  line,  the  bands  of  me  different  regi- 
ments burst  forth  in  martial  strains,  the 
troops  presented  arms,  and  the  colors 
were  dipped  to  the  ground.  Tt^e  king — 
a  fat,  coarse  looking  perv^n — raised  his 


eye-^lass  on  passing  each  regiment; 
but  It  seemed  more  from  curiosity  than 
pleasure  in  beholding  his  fine  army. 

But  from  all  the  dense  multitude 
which  thronged  the  garden  in  rear  of 
the  infantry,  there  never  a  cheer  nor 
viva  went  up ;  no,  not  a  cry  or  shout 
broke  forth  from  the  listless  and  silent 
masses,  to  greet  their  sovereign.  Ah  I 
magnificent  and  pious  Ferdinand,  you 
may,  perhaps,  slay  and  stab  with  those 
hosts  of  bayonets  and  sabres,  but  they 
cannot  be  made  to  shout  paeans  of  thanks- 
giving to  your  glory.  Perhaps,  too, 
among  those  groups  of  haggard,  wretch- 
ed spectators,  there  arose  many  a  sti- 
fled curse  upon  the  cruel  king,  while 
their  hearts  yearned  toward  the  eight 
thousand  prisoners  of  state,  who  were 
mouldering  in  their  chains,  deep  down 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  those  rock- 
bound  castles  which  started  up  out  there 
upon  the  lovely  bosom  of  the  bay. 
Have  a  care,  most  princely  Bourbon* 
*'  la  gaUina  covava^*^  and  when  an  out- 
raged people,  rising  in  their  might, 
thunders  at  your  puace  gates,  neither 
sword,  rosary,  nor  saint,  can  save 
you. 

The  procession  were  nearly  an  hour 
on  their  journey  to  the  little  church  of 
Piedigrotta,  where  the  annual  vow  was 
made,  when  they  returned  in  the  scune 
order  to  the  palace.  Then  the  troops* 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  line, 
broke  up  into  marching  order,  some- 
times three  regiments  abreast — the 
Swiss  guards  swmging  by  in  advance, 
and  nothing  was  seen  save  the  close 
serried  forests  of  steel,  until  the  whole 
ended  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry. 

That  night  our  republican  frigate 
made  sail,  and  before  the  lurid  glare 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  was  put 
to  shame  by  the  rising  sun,  we  were 
running  with  a  snorting  sea-breesse 
along  the  island  of  Ischia,  with  our 
head  for  northern  Italy.  In  a  few 
days  we  once  more  furled  sails  in  the 
glorious  gulf  of  La  Spezia. 
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THE    POBTBT    OF    WAB. 

"  Gome  trovasti,  o  soelerats  e  bnitta 

Inyension,  mai  looo  in  nman  core  t 
Per  te  la  militar  gloria  e  diatrutta; 

Per  te  il  meatier  dell'  arme  e  aensa  onoro ; 
Per  te  d  il  valore  e  la  vertn  ridatta, 

Che  apeeao  par  del  baono  il  rio  migliore, 
Kon  pia  la  ^agliardia,  non  pia  I'ardire 
Per  te  puo  m  campo  al  paragon  venire.*' — ^AsiosTo. 


THERE  are  some  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence which  we  do  not  respect  We 
can  praise  the  finding  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  and  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage— but  consider  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  to  have  done  the  world 
more  harm  than  good,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  no  honor  at  all.  Some  philosophers 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  all  their 
betters,  the  poets — two  of  whom,  of  the 
first  Italian  Tank,  have  recorded  their  de- 
testation of  it.  In  one  of  his  Dialogues, 
Petrarch  denounces  it,  saying  it  was 
lately  a  rarity,  but  now  (1344)  quite 
common;  and  Ariosto,  in  sevend  stan- 
zas of  his  Orlando,  execrates  the  same 
fierce  compound  and  its  appliances,  as 
the  destruction  of  the  old  spirit  of  man- 
hood and  ohivahry.  He  calls  the  inven- 
tion an  infernal  one,  perfected  by  en- 
chantment, and  then  wafted  over  sea 
into  Grermany,  where  the  Teutons 
brought  the  "devilish  enginery*'  into 
play.  The  poet  bitterlv  advises  the 
soldier  to  take  back  all  his  arms  to  the 
forge— even  his  sword — and  shoulder  a 
matchlock  if  he  wants  to  have  any  pay. 
Those  poets  are  in  the  right.  The  use 
of  gunpowder,  in  the  modem  systems, 
and  among  the  predominating  races  of 
the  world,  while  it  has  changed,  has 
also  degraded  the  character  of  war ;  and 
in  the  fatter  we  shall  find  little  of  that 
freedom  and  dignity,  or  those  animal 
spirits— courage  and  gallantry — which 
belonged  to  the  styles  of  fighting  in  the 
former  ages. 

In  those  ages,  men  had  more  of  an 
individual  interest  in  the  business  and 
pomp  of  war  than  they  can  have  in  the 
armies  of  the  present  day ;  the  soldier 
then  was  less  of  a  machine  and  more  of 
a  man ;  and  to  this  is  mainly  ovnng  the 
difference  which  we  would  here  point 
out  discursively,  in  the  strong  persua- 
sion that,  in  this,  as  weU  as  in  many 
other  things,  our  age  has  no  cause  to 
vaunt  itseit  over  its  forerunners. 

Looking  to  those  ancient  nations  of 
which  we  have  the  clearest  idea,  we 
find  the  spirit  of  their  camps  of  a  high, 


earnest  order,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
soldiery  eminently  calculated  to  main- 
tain that  spirit.  The  sons  of  the  later 
Greek  emperors  were  called  **bora  in 
the  purple  ;*'  the  children  of  Q-reeoe,  in 
her  bright  days,  were  bom  in  the  buck- 
ler. In  Sparta,  the  stem  old  heads  of 
tribes  held  an  inquest  on  every  new- 
bom  boy,  putting  the  healthy  and  per- 
fect on  a  shield  beside  a  spear,  and  or- 
dering the  feeble  or  deformed  to  bo 
thrown  into  a  gulf — a  terrible  ordeal  to 
begin  with.  At  the  age  of  seven  years, 
the  education  of  the  soldier  began,  and 
continued  with  a  variety  of  ezercisea^- 
wrestling,  mnning,  swimming,  boxing, 
hurling  Sie  disc  and  javelin,  and  bearing 
with  docile  fortitude  the  blows  of  the 
pedagogues.  At  the  aee  of  twenty, 
therefore,  the  Greek  sddter,  in  the  xmi- 
form  of  the  cataphracts  or  hoolitai, 
stood,  the  model  of  human  strength  and 
courage,  ready  to  move  into  battle,  at 
the  stately  embaterion  pace  of  Sparta, 
or  in  a  shoating  charse  of  the  Athe- 
nian line — such  as  setSed  the  business 
of  the  day  at  Marathon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  deities  of  the  people  were  sup- 
posed to  interest  themselves  in  its  ar- 
mies ;  and  the  polemarchs  and  others, 
at  the  head  of  these,  were  accustomed 
to  carry  a  regular  staff  of  augurs,  ham- 
spices,  and  soothsayers,  and  have  sac- 
rifices offered  regularly  at  head-quarters. 
Here  the  hamspez,  with  his  knife,  and 
the  augur,  witii  his  wand,  pronounced 
what  seemed  the  will  of  the  supemals ; 
but  which  (between  ourselves)  was  only 
the  arrangement  agreed  on  by  them  and 
the  leader.  They  constituted,  in  fiaol, 
his  council  of  war ;  whUe  their  solemni- 
ties, in  face  of  the  army,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  soldier's  feelings  of  confidence 
and  resolution.  He  saw  the  movement 
from  the  centre,  and  felt  it  where  he 
stood.  In  all  the  states  of  Greece,  his 
condition  was  one  of  dignity — ^the  free 
citizens  constituting  the  armies  at  first, 
and  in  subsequent  times  the  great  body 
of  them. 
Under  all  circumstances  of  eduoatioii 
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and  training,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Greek  warrior  was  more  than  a 
match  for  an  j  two  barbarians,  and  that 
tiie  solid  array  of  the  famous  phalanx* 
composed  of  such  nnits,  moving  shoal- 
der  to  shoulder,  with  pikes  adVanced, 
encountered  such  vast  military  odds  as 
we  find  recorded  in  history,  with  such 
splendid  success,  under  Miltiades,  The- 
mistooles,  Agis,  and  other  glorious  lead- 
ers. The  smaUness  of  the  Greek  sys- 
tems of  war  fostered  a  spirit  of  individual 
heroism  in  the  soldiers,  and  the  popular 
organization  of  their  armies,  as  well  as 
their  states,  even  under  the  government 
of  kings,  tended  to  sustain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  martial  ^ory  of  Greece.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  regarded  their  com- 
manders with  a  proud  familiarity ;  and 
we  can  see  that  even  in  the  armament 
of  Alexander  the  Great — ^first  of  soldiers 
and  conquerors — ^the  men  of  the  pha- 
lanx, as  well  as  the  oataphraots  of  the 
companion  horse,  could  feel  a  willful 
sort  of  pride  in  the  comradeship  which 
their  youthful  chief  was  willing  to  con- 
cede to  every  Hellene  in  his  army.  And 
proud,  certainly,  and  encouragmg  were 
the  terms  on  which  both  leader  and  fol- 
lowers were  united  for  the  conquest  of 
the  East.  After  the  great  battles  of  the 
Granicus  and  Issns,  Alexander,  with  a 
noble  prodigality,  gave  the  winnings  of 
those  victories  to  his  peers  and  the 
tnM>ps,  reserving  nothing  for  himself; 
and  when  his  friends  expostulated  with 
him,  answering  cheernilly,  that  his 
share  of  the  enterprise  was  hope — a 
high-minded  reply,  illustrated  in  those 
admiring  lines  of  the  Bard  of  Hope : 

^  Imperial  Hope  1  when  Greece  in  arms  repaid 
The  debt  she  owed  eaoh  MarathoDian  shade, 
Each  haughty  ghost,  that  in  the  Locrian 

Still  kept  grim  ward  with  lost  Leonidas, 
Thine  was  the  chaiin,.that,  with  a  martial 

Thrflled  the  bold  spirit  of  th'  Emathion 
hojT; 

And  thine  the  watch-word  of  that  glorious 
war. 

Which  trom  the  west  pursaed  his  wander- 
ing star, 

And,  as  it  met  the  wonted  cnrrents  old, 

Of  earth  and  time,  firom  Asia's  fountains 
rolled, 

Seemed  to  bear  back,  before  his  conquering 
van, 

The  march  of  sworded  progress   and  of 


Grandly  he  scattered  round,  with  lavish 

hand, 
Throagbout  his  host,  the  gifts  of  all  the 

land — 
Themes,  satrapies  and  cities,  gold  and 

slaves. 
The  spoils  of  kings — their  temples  and  their 

graves, 
All  to  his  peers  and  joyons  warriors  fiill ; 
But  what  keeps  he.  tM  generous  lord  of  all  f 
His  sword  ana  glance  flashed  high  to  yonder 

cope, 
As,  with  a  smile,  he  nobly  answered.  Hone ! 
His  kingly  guerdon  was  with   her;   ner 

spells 
Whispered  in  all  his  vanquished  oracles — 
Dodonia'B,  Lvbia's,  and  the  scroll  of  might. 
Read  in  God's  Temple,  by  the  Urim's  light; 
Hers  was  the  pillar-cloud  which  led  his 

ranks 
To  Bactria's  wastes,  and  Tigris'  peopled 

banks; 
To  Indus  and  the  Orient,  brightly  borne 
Above  the   glittering  mountains   of  the 
I" 


When,  in  a  slorm  of  onset,  ilerce  and  high, 
TheGranic  flood  had  seen  the  chief  rush  oy. 
And  when  firom  Taurian  gorge  and  Caspian 

gate. 
To  the  crushed  wall  of  Tyre  his  sword  wis 
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The  spirit  of  religion  was,  we  repeat* 
one  of  the  grand  inspirations  of  Greek 
war.  The  gods,  propitiated  by  the  au- 
gurs, would  engage  in  the  fighting  ranks, 
and  the  lost  heroes  and  demigods  aid 
their  own  people  in  the  day  of  battle. 
The  Locrians,  going  into  action,  always 
left  an  opening  in  their  line  for  the 
ghost  of  the  Oilean  Ajax«  their  former 
chief,  to  occupy.  The  Romans  marched 
and  fought  with  similar  beliefs;  and 
they  grew  invincible  by  a  discipiioe  like 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Gibbon  well  ob- 
serves, that  the  former  gave  their  arma- 
ments the  name  of  Exercises.  In  the 
early  times,  the  armies  were  composed 
of  citizens ;  and  then,  and  during  the 
best  ages  of  their  military  dominion, 
those  exercises  were  engaged  in  by  the 
youth  under  training,  ana  the  soldiers 
of  the  unemployed  legions.  An  old 
author,  speaking  of  Sie  warlike  re- 
hearsals and  sham-battles,  says  they 
had  everything  resembling  a  real  con- 
flict except  the  bloodshed.  From  the 
beginmng,  the  augurs  and  haruspices 
accompanied  the  camps;  they  drew 
their  auspices  from  everything  about 
them — especially  from  tLe  flight  of 
birds,  ex  avihus  presagium  calif  andt 
when  it  thundered  on  toe  left,  they  al- 
ways had  the  best  news  from  Jupiter 
Stator — he  who  had  once  rallied  a  oro- 
ken  battle  of  the  Bomans,  as  the  army 
well  knew.  They  also  knew  that  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  loved  the  beautiful  quin- 
cunx on  the  field,  and  would  often  strike 
in,  at  a  pinch,  for  the  brave  people  of 
Bomulus. 

Everything  in  those  pagan  days  teiid> 
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ed  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and 
inspire  him  with  pride  ia  his  calling; 
and  when  the  empire  at  last  became 
Christian,  the  supematiiralism  of  the 
eamp,  with  verj  little  change  of  char- 
acter, still  had  power  to  excite  his  en- 
thusiasm with  (Mriestlj  legends  of  the 
eross  in  the  heavens,  and  apparitions 
of  the  saints  coming  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict to  the  assistance  of  the  cohorts. 

As  regards  the  Barbarians,  we  do 
not  find  that,  though  they  had  few  of 
the  accomplishments  of  classic  war- 
fiure,  thej  marched  or  fought  with  less 
courage  than  the  Greeks  or  Italians. 
Urged  by  necessity,  or  the  desire  of 
plunder  and  enjoyment,  the  Goths, 
Germans,  Gauls,  Huns,  and  Scythians, 
seized  their  arms  wiUi  joy  and  made 
themselves  at  home  in  their  nomade 
oamps  and  coroultais.  Under  their 
▼ast  volunteer  systems,  the  couraee 
and  pride  of  the  warrior  were  exhibit- 
ed in  the  highest  degree,  and  their 
feelings  of  poetry  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  sword 
and  spear.  Every  combatant  in  the 
army  of  Alario  felt  the  exultation  of 
his  leader,  when  the  Salarian  gate  of 
Some  was  opened  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  truly  menmed  the  fall  of  a  brother 
soldier,  when  the  Gothic  chieftain  was 
left  to  his  last  undiscovered  repose, 
under  the  rippling  waters  of  Busenta. 
The  same  free,  heroic  spirit  is  visible 
IB  the  warfare  of  all  barbiuric  peoples. 

At  a  later  period,  the  military  spirit 
and  valor  of  the  Northmen  were  such 
as  to  excite  admiration.  The  world 
bad  already  trembled  at  their  great 
land  irrupdons  and  marches,  wlien,  in 
tiie  ninth  century,  their  expeditions  be- 
gan to  swarm  in  the  European  seas, 
astonishing  the  coasts  of  their  southern 
neighbors.  In  a  short  time,  the  dra-  ^ 
gon -barks  of  the  Baltic  had  gone, 
eastward,  to  the  Hellespont,  and,  west- 
ward, to  Greenland,  and  l^e  shore  of 
American  Markland.  The  expedition 
of  the  Jomsbttrg  sea-rovers,  which 
look  place  in  the  tenth  century — a  tra- 
ditional theme  of  Norse  romance,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  enterprise  and  b<^- 
nees  of  those  kempions  and  pilots. 
Swend,  king  of  Denmark,  invites  Sig- 
wald  of  Jomsburg,  ThorkeU,  Bia,  and 
other  chiefs  to  a  royal  feast,  not  so 
sHioh  for  kingdoms  won,  as  to  be  won. 
They  all  sit  round  a  table  with  their 
skalds  and  reimkennars,  and  drink 
tteong  ale  ooit  of  the  «'  curved  trees  of 


the  head,"  (deer's  horns,  not  skulls,  as^ 
some  wrongly  infer  from  the  words  of 
Lodbrok's  saga).  They  drink  to  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  tbear 
own  warlike  vows.  Swend  takes  his 
horn  to  the  memory  of  Harold,  and 
vows  to  go  and  take  the  throne  from 
English  Ethelred.  Stgwald  vows  to 
go  and  conquer  Haocm  ai  Norway,  and 
Thorkell  and  Bni^  having  taken  their 
horast  vow  to  go  with  him.  Then 
horns  were  drunk  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Those  Scandinavians,  hav* 
iug  been  first  won  to  Chrisdanity  by 
the  gift  of  a  stout  shirt  apiece,  held 
the  new  creed  in  reverence;  and  St. 
Anascharius  tells  ns  how  some  Danish 
pirates,  wishing  to  know,  by  oraolet 
where  lay  their  best  chance  of  bootj« 
proposed  Jesua  Christ  as  forii$simu9 
deorum,  and,  as  such,  the  most  likely 
to  direct  them  right— reminding  us  of 
the  Spanish  gipsy,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Borrow,  who  always  carried  a  bible 
about  her,  for  good  luck  in  her  little 
"journeys  of  piocory."  The  terms, 
'*joy  of  battle"  come  to  us  very  ^<- 
propriately  from  Ihose  old  Norse  lad* 
tudes. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  fighting 
spirit  was  high  in  the  days  of  cluvalry 
— a  system  which,  bearini;^  its  flowers  in 
war,  had  its  roots  interlaced  with  all 
the  conditions  of  sooial  existence.  Its 
name  implied  the  sword ;  it  was  a  civil- 
ization on  horseback ;  contrasting  with 
the  old  patriarchal  and  allodial  sys- 
tems. The  king  owned  the  ^ond 
he  conquered ;  holdmg  under  him,  his 
nobles  and  gendemen  stood  ready  te 
follow  his  banner;  and  their  tenants 
and  retainers,  at  the  same  time,  were 
bound  to  follow  them.  Thus  did  the 
whole  population  underlie  the  bond  of 
battle — aascripti  gladii-^^  except  the 
priests ;  and  some  of  these,  too,  laying 
aside  the  rochet  for  the  breast-plate, 
would  adopt  the  secular  fashion,  and, 
humormg  the  pleasant  fiction  of  mother 
church — ecelesia  non  novU  mnguinem 
-—carnr  a  club  with  lead  in  the  end  of 
it,  to  nistigate  sinnerst  according  to  the 
canon. 

In  those  days  when  a  man's  peiBoaal 
rank  and  dignity  were  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  his  followers  in  battle, 
where  they  approached  him,  and  called  to 
him,  in  bold  comrade  fashion,  a  chief 
was  bound  by  every  motive  of  pride 
and  self-interest  to  cherish  hia  people. 
Thus  the  feudal  soldiery  or  mihtia  of 
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tke  middle  ages  oeevpM  a  reoogniaed 
plaee  in  the  aatioiial  ayaCems  to  which 
thej  belonged,  and  even  the  diatance 
between  the  mM^f  and  their  aerviton 
eoold  nerer  roduee  to  a  verj  baae  con* 
dition  thoae  who  eoold  nae  the  lanoe» 
the  awoid,  and  the  bow.  The  latter, 
therefore,  felt  their  own  importance, 
and  it  waa  with  a  oheerful  oourage  that 
thej  obejed  the  military  ordera  of  their 
lorda,  and  followed  them  on  their  expe* 


That  looae  war-ayatem  of  the  middle 
ages  wottld  make  a  martinet  amile ;  but 
we  can  reeogniae  the  hich  moral  aenti- 
ment  aod  poetry  of  it,  in  apite  of  the 
proverbial  diaparagement  which  hea 
darkened  it,  on  acooimtof  a  great  many 
inteHeetoal  ahorteominga.  There  waa 
than,  aa  m  the  preaent  day,  much 
groaa  violation  of  right  and  joatioe. 
Might,  in  fact,  waa  right — aa  we  see  it, 
jnat  now,  among  the  goTemmenta  of 
me  world.  InatMid  of  appealing  to  the 
alow  jugglery  of  the  lawyera,  men  took 
to  their  weapona  and  the  mode  of  main- 
price,  and,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
atood  forth  for  their  own  ideaa  of  aoeial 
rectitude — the  iame  plan  being  follow- 
ed oat  in  the  higher  political  miestiona. 
It  waa  a  kind  of  hurly-buny,  mere 
or  leaa,  hot  a  manly  one.  Human  na- 
tare  did  the  beat  it  conld ;  and  if  it 
would  ooly  do  the  same  now,  the  world 
would  pardon  die  anachroniam,  and  be 
all  the  better  for  it  The  feadal  aword 
waa  the  complement  of  the  statute, 
and  fighting  was  the  great  rocation  of 
tile  time,  often  carried  to  a  wonderful 
pitch  of  enthnsiasm. 

When  the  Latins  first  made  their 
way  to  Constantinople,  and  their  rude 
war-tread  startled  the  courts  of  Alexius, 
the  priocess  Anna  Comnena,  the  great 
bloe-atocking  of  that  day,  wished  to 
know,  from  one  of  tbe  Frank  warriors, 
something  about  the  west — and  about 
hkaaelf — ^to  put  in  her  book.  But  the 
grim  Count  Robert  of  Paris  could  give 
no  clearer  account  of  himself  than  that, 
when  at  home,  he  uaed  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  at  a  cross-road  near  a  cha* 
pel,  looking  about  ia  all  directions  lor 
•omebody  to  fight  with,  and  praying  to 
God  for  hia  help ;  but  no  one  ever  came ! 
How  the  imperial  preeieuse  must  have 
■tared  at  the  FrankLsfa  paladin !  That 
feeble  civiliaadon,  wkh  ita  pedantry 
md  riaviah  politeness,  conld  not  under- 
itand  the  manful  extravagance  of  the 
YWtam  bacon.    During  tin  oraaadea-^ 


thoae  groat  facta,  diaparaged  is  the 
milder  and  more  subdued  agaa,  whaa 
ridicule  became  the  test  of  thinga  ii^ 
stead  of  enthusiasm — the  ayatem  of 
chivalry  was  at  its  hieheat  pitch  of  difh 
nity  and  splendor.  As  in  the  old  Gre^ 
times,  the  movements  of  battle  were  in 
a  great  denee  of  a  personal  kind,  the 
leaders  riding  prominently  with  their 
bannera,  and  nOing  the  engagemeal 
with  their  war-cries.  The  greatest 
paladina  loved  to  show  their  crests  in 
the  van  of  the  army,  and  perform  some 
gallant  fbat  between  the  opposing  linea. 
Cased  in  strong  armor  and  relying  upon 
their  strength  and  skill,  they  would  na- 
turally preaent  themaelves  with  the 
greatest  confidence  and  courage;  and 
the  three  hundred  men  at  arms  round 
the  pennon  of  Richard  Plantagenet  at 
Jaffii  must  have  felt  aomething  of  the 
heroism  of  their  commander  when  they 
saw  him,  with  a  oouched  lance,  ri^ 
furiously  along  the  Ottoman  line,  and 
dare  the  boldest  of  thirty  thousand 
scimitars  to  come  out  and  try  conolu^ 
sions  with  him ;  an  act  which  could 
fire  the  imagination  of  Gibbon  as  well 
as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 'who,  as 
the  reader  is  aware,  reproduced  it  in 
Ivanhoe.  Robert  Bruce  kills  De  Bpone 
between  the  two  armies — a  gallant  pro- 
logue of  Bannockburn.  The  records 
of  those  times  are  full  of  such  spirited 
performancea. 

Bardism  gave  a  zest  and   grace  to 
chivalry.     Skalds,  sayers,  finders,  ana 
makers,  went  along  with  the  P«»"^^ 
and  their  chants,  m  halla  and  campa^ 
kept  the  military  spirit  in   »   §    'loa 
some  of  them  being  sung  in  *^^®?  l««iin 
to  battle.     At  Haatings,  the   iHortnao. 
came  sinflring  the  song  of    *^"^' ob\e 
we  are  told  how  TaiUefer,  tntH  ^^^^;^ 
vociferation,  led  the  stave  t>«^^r:  x)oto» 
all  and  then,  bending  the  k»e«  ^v.e  the 
William,  asked  permission  to  ®^*^Yt  ^rttl 
first  blow  of  the  eneagemeia^-      j^^g\o- 
granted ;    Ironsidea   killed   ^^  ^eepiuft 
Saxon,  and  left  hia  name  to  *"^,_-jwet  <» 
of  the  lyric  muse.     A  great  «»^^      w^e 
the    troubadoure    and    trt^ixy^^^^  ^^g, 
Taillofer,  could  fight  ••  wol»^  ~  ^^^0 
and  Richard   of   England ^^^'^^  y  ^ok 
been  famous  for  bia  Utys.  i«     ■* 
done  BO  much  with  the  battle    ' 
trand  de  Born,  whose  grina  ^^^ 
been   eaabalmed    in   one    o€^ 
poema   of  the  world,  waa 
Bichard's  bards  and  booo 
and,  alao,    ona    of   the    ■ 
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sworders  of  his  day.  A  song  written 
by  Bertrand,  in  the  Norman  French, 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  strongly  ex- 
presses the  military  passion  of  that  age. 
It  runs  as  follows : 

**WAR-80Na  OF  DB  BOBN. 

"  O  y  I  love  the  spring,  with  its  leares  and 

buds, 
And  to  hear  birds  sing  in  the  good  green 

woods; 
I  lovo  on  the  meadows  to  mark  the  crowd 
Of  tents  and  pavilions,  so  gaily  proad ; 
Bot  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  sight  of  sights — 
The  barded  steeds  and  the  press  of  kuighti  1 

"  I  love,  when  the  prickers,  pricking  ahead. 
Make  the  flocks  ana  shepheros  fly  with  dread. 
And  to  see  how  the  men-at-arms  oome  after 
With  a  miffhtjjr  tread  and  a  sound  of  laaghter ; 
I  love  the  oesieginff  of  castles  tall. 
Battlement  rent  and  cmmbling  wall. 
And  to  mark  the  army  ranged  around. 
With  stakes,  palisades,  and  moat,  and  mound ! 

*'  It  cheers  me — the  good  lord,  goine  at  speed, 
First  in  ossaalt,  on  his  barded  steed. 
Showing  him  fearless  and  nothing  cold  ; 
His  men  from  his  prowess  grow  stout  and 

bold, 
And  when  he  leaves  home  they  are  ever  eager 
To  follow  his  pennon  to  camp  and  leaguer ; 
For  none  is  esteemed  'till,  quitting  repose. 
He  takes  and  delivers  a  great  many  blows  1 

**0,  we  shall  see  shattered  the  spears  and 

^ords; 
And  the  bnrgonets  briffht  and  shields  of  lords 
Losing  their  hues  and  devices  gay 
So  fast  in  the  shock  of  the  meeting  fray ; 
And  the  vassals  all  striking  well  together 
And  the  steeds  of  the  prostrate  loose  on  the 

heather— 
And  so,  when  the  fight  is  fall,  let  none, 
Koble  or  knight,  have  a  thought  but  one-- 
To  lop  heads,  arms,  and  all  he  can. 
For  'tis  better  be  dead  than  a  beaten  man ! 

^*  I  tell  yon,  my  sleep  and  my  drink  and  meat 
For  me  have  no  savor  half  so  sweet 
As  to  hear,  on  both  sides.  Set  on !  and  Charge ! 
And  the  steeds  in  the  forest  neighing  at  large. 
And  the  loud  A  Fende  I  and.  A  rescue,  ho ! 
And  to  see  them  tumbling,  high  and  low, 
On  fields  and  in  ditches — men  and  horses. 
And  broken  spears  in  the  lifeless  corses ! 

"  Barons  1  put  castles  and  towns  in  gage ; 
Be  ready  for  war  that  your  foes  may  wa^. 
And  now  run  fast,  my  minstrel  page. 
And  tell  the  good  lord  of  Oc  and  Oi 
That  his  peace  has  been  kept  too  long— fly 
boy  1" 

This  fiery  tronbadour  was  the  man 
whom  Dante  saw  in  the  Gothic  Hades, 
eating  his  own  head,  to  expiate  the  sin 
of  setting  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  of 
England  against  their  father,  and  other 
misbehaviers  of  his  life.  Br  •'  lord  of 
Oc  and  Oi,'*  he  meant  Richard — a  prince 
eqnally  skilled  in  the  Provenfal  and 
Walloon  styles  of  poetry. 


The  records  of  the  middle  ages  show 
with  what  heartiness  and  fervor  war 
was  generally  waged;  and  its  move- 
ments are  foil  of  a  pictuxesqne  and  stir- 
ring interest  It  was  conducted  on  the 
plamest  principles,  and  science  very 
seldom  troubled  the  free  inspirations 
that  managed  it  As  yet  generals  were 
not.  There  was  no  regular  army,  as  a 
profession,  seeing  it  was  every  man's 
business  to  **wmk  and  hold  out  his 
iron,"  on  occasion.  The  chieftains 
never  read  anj  books  of  strategy,  and 
preferred  a  wide  margiu  in  battle  to  any 
order  or  discipline  which  would  make 
their  movements  less  free.  Much  time 
was  never  lost  in  manosuvering  for  ad- 
vantages of  ground,  and  the  several 
battles  of  an  army  were  arranged  ao- 
cording  to  circumstances  or  accidents — 
the  chief  reliance  being  upon  the  force 
atid  courage  of  the  knights,  and  the 
spirited  support  of  their  followers.  The 
^hts  of  that  period  have,  therefore,  a 
confused,  gallant  look — ^truncheons  are 
flung  up  for  the  signal,  horns  and  war- 
cries  are  sounded — then  a  waving  of 
pennons,  guidons,  gonfalons,  a  rushing 
of  horses,  and  eacn  chieftain  striking 
with  his  people  about  him,  hoping  for 
the  best,  and  leaving  a  great  many 
openings  in  the  line  for  the  mercy  of 
heaven  to  fill  up  and  fight  in,  doubUess, 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  Locrians,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  battling  as  ardently  as  if 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
In  the  conflicts  of  the  crusaders,  we 
see  nothing  distinctly  but  the  great 
single  figures  in  the  mellay ;  and  noblo 
figures  uiey  are — Grodfrey  and  Richard 
make  way  with  their  battle-axes  ;  Sa. 
ladin  holds  up  his  scimitar,  with  his 
gongs  and  kettle-drums  rattUng  about 
him,  and  overhead,  on  both  sides,  fly  the 
terrible  truisms  of  west  and  ea^t— 
<'  God  wills  !  and  God  is  God !" 

Religious  enthusiasm  gave  great  eeifU 
to  the  war-history  of  the  feudal  times ; 
but  they  were  also  dignified  by  the 
principle  of  republican  liberty  which 
Degan  early  to  renew  itself  in  the  fields 
of  Italy.  The  imagination  is  taken  by 
the  L^aflpie  of  Lombardy,  fighting 
against  the  £mperor  Barbarossa,  and 
&eX\y  obliging  him  to  recognize  their 
freedom.  When  the  barbaric  central- 
ization-system of  Rome  had  perished 
in  Italy,  modem  civilisation  began  to 
grow  up  on  its  ruins  in  the  shapes  of 
tittle  townships  and  oonfedenunes,  in 
which  the  principle  of  individual  liberty 
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was  the  germ  of  social  progress.  Men 
came  together  in  towns  and  cities,  huilt 
walls  round  them,  and  practiced  arms 
to  defend  their  fields  sna  homes.  The 
people  of  Lombardy  resisted  the  claim 
of  Barbarossa  to  appoint  German  podes^ 
tas  in  Milan  and  the  other  cities,  and  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  Greece  exceeds 
in  patriot  glory  the  stiife  of  those  con- 
federates. In  a  war  of  thirty  years, 
they  exhibited  all  the  heroisms  of  Mara- 
thon and  Thermopyke;  and,  if  they 
had  but  the  fitting  poets  and  historians, 
would  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree 
of  renown  among  men.  Seven  times, 
from  1154  to  1176,  did  the  emperor 
cross  the  Alps,  and  manoeuyre  his  vast 
armies  in  the  Italian  plains.  Milan, 
so  renowned  in  our  own  day,  endured 
a  siege  of  three  years,  and  was  razed  to 
the  ground.  In  five  yearsi  it  was  again 
a  walled  place,  with  rebels  and  banners 
on  its  battlements.  The  Milanese,  hur- 
rying from  exile,  had  once  more  rallied 
round  the  armed  Wagon  of  the  republic 
— the  Carroccio — bearing  the  Lombard 
gonfalon,  and  dressed  all  round  with  the 
emblems  and  blazonments  of  independ- 
ence. This  military  ark,  drawn  by 
oxen,  in  the  old  Gothic  fashion,  had  its 
fi;nard  of  chosen  youths,  who  were  to 
die  round  it,  but  never  surrender  it 
At  the  fight  of  Lignano^the  Yorktown 
of  the  war — the  German  ritters  had 
beaten  back  the  Milanese  troops,  and 
hewed  their  way  close  to  the  standard, 
when  the  nine  hundred  young  men,  who 
had  it  in  charge,  renewing  their  vow  to 
God  and  St.  Ambrose,  precipitated 
tiiemselves  against  the  knignts  of  Bar- 
barossa, followed  by  the  whole  Lombard 
line.  History  tells  the  rest.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  emperor's  total  defeat  and 
his  flight,  in  the  darkness,  with  scarce 
an  attendant,  to  the  city  of  Pavia. 
He  did  not  **  wait  for  the  wagon,"  but  he 
left  the  Lombards  to  themselves,  and 
made  no  more  forays  into  Italy. 

And  not  less  picturesque  and  spirited 
was  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss  against 
the  Austrian  absorbers.  The  names 
of  Melcbthal,  Stauffacher  and  Furst, 
though  Voltaire  could  think  them 
strangely  uncouth,  make  music  in  the 
ears  'of  liberty ;  and  the  war  those  three 
organized  has  not  wanted  the  consecra- 
tion of  modem  poetry.  Tschudi,  a  cob- 
bler of  Lucerne,  who  fought  at  Sem- 
pach,  has  described  that  battle  in  a 
ballad,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
translated.     The   terms,   "poetry  of 


war,'*  were  applied  to  the  struggle  of 
the  French  and  Suwarrow*s  Russians, 
amoD^  the  Swiss  mountains,  in  1799 ; 
but  tney  more  justly  belong  to  the 
earlier  hill- warfare,  and  that  field  of 
Sempach,  where,  in  1886,  Arnold  of 
Winkelreid,  gathering  into  his  bosom  an 
armful  of  the  Austrian  spears,  broke  the 
hostile  ranks  to  let  in  the  pikes  and  al- 
pen-stocks  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  and 
the  horns  of  Uri  sung  the  dirge  of  Leo- 
pold and  the  best  of  his  peerage. 

Then  came  the  agency  of  gunpowder 
into  the  war-systems,  and  the  spirit  of 
arms  became  overawed  and  lessened,  as 
was  the  genius  of  Antony  before  that 
of  Csdsar.  The  first  cannon-shot  sound- 
ed the  knell  of  chivalry,  though  the 
imperfection  of  the  new  **  enginery'* 
made  the  change  a  slow  one,  and  left 
the  old  war-fashion  to  linger  on  for 
some  time  longer.  In  those  days  of 
mild  matchlocks  and  muckle-mou'd 
Meffs,  the  Black  Prince,  Captal  de 
Buone,  La  Hire,  and  Bertrand  du  Gueso- 
lin  flash  over  the  scene  in  complete 
armor ;  the  English  in  the  Auvergnat 
fortress  come  out  and  lay  down  their 
arms  before  the  Ufeless  body  of  the 
latter;  and  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
sending  his  nephews  with  an  armv  to 
recover  Naples  for  the  house  of  Ajgou, 
disinters  the  dead  paladin  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  knights  the  princes 
in  presence  of  the  corse — a  ghastly 
piece  of  chivalry.  Then  we  see  the 
gallant  war-burst  in  which  Charles  VIL 
and  his  chiefs  carry  on  the  war  of  libera- 
tion against  the  islanders — their  tutelar 
angels  being  two  young  women.  Agnes 
Sorel — the  Myrrha  of  that  French  Sar- 
danapalus — sends  Charles  out  to  fight, 
and  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremi  rouses 
the  battle-spirit  of  the  people — both 
putting  to  the  blush  that  very  ungallaat 
old  Prankish  law  of  the  crown.  It  was 
a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  English 
lion,  "  foiled  by  a  woman's  hand,"  re- 
coiled grumbhng  to  the  sea-shore. 
Then  there  is  another  uproar  in  arms, 
of  the  Swiss,  rushing  against  Chai'les 
the  Bold,  who  wishes  to  absorb  the 
Cantons.  But  the  forest  landwehr 
comes  down,  *Mike  lawwine  loosened 
from  the  mountain's  belt,"  to  the  old 
horn  music,  and  at  Granson,  Morat,  and 
Nancy,  the  armies  of  Burgundy  are 
overthrown,  and  that  haughty  fief  and 
its  chieftain  perish  together.  And  it  is 
curious  to  read  at  this  day  how  a  co- 
temporaiy  of  the  battle  of  Granson— 
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Sir  Joha  Paston,  an  Engtishmaii — 
speaks  (in  1475)  of  that  defeat  *'  Men 
told  bim,"  he  says,  "  that  they  were 
forward  carles ;  but  he  would  not  be- 
lieve it" — meaning  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
enndy.  Those  Swiss,  indeed,  were  Terr 
forward  carles  at  all  times,  and  their 
militaiT  pluck  afterwards  at  M arignano, 
near  MUan,  was  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
Frandis  I.,  lyin^  before  Milan  in  1515, 
twenty  thousand  Switzers  came  out  and 
stormed  his  camp,  rashinf  directly  on 
his  guarded  batteries,  and  overturning 
them  with  clubs  and  pikes.  There 
Ihey  foueht  all  day,  and  fought  cm 
Ihrou^  the  night,  the  renowned  horns 
of  Un  and  Unterwalden  roaring  on  one 
side,  in  the  dark,  and  the  trumpets  of 
the  king  sounding  on  the  other,  to  tell 
his  astonished  people  the  place  of  his 
bivouac.  Next  morning  thev  were  still 
at  it,  till  at  last  the  Swiss,  leaving  the 
»onnd«  where  near  20,000  men  lay 
(lead,  retired  like  lions,  the  French  not 
daring  to  follow  them.  Marshal  Trivul- 
Mo  swore  all  the  battles  of  his  life  were 
child's  play  to  that  terriUe  work,  and 
Francis,  in  a  transport  of  soldierly  gra- 
titude, demanded  his  knighthood  of 
Bayard*s  sword  in  the  camp.  The 
Swiss,  who  had  expected  another  Morat, 
and  lost  near  10,000  men,  looked  on  the 
action  as  a  defeat ;  and  a  song  with  the 
burden  of  *•  All's  Forlorn*' — something 
Kke  the  ♦'Flowers  of  the  Forest," 
which  lamented  Flodden — was  long 
sung  in  the  mountain  valleys.  It  was 
a  melancholy  and  celebrated  air,  giving 
rise  to  several  parodies,  as  we  perceive 
fai  Rabelais'  book,  and  Brantome  tells 
ns  how  Mademoiselle  de  limueil  had  it 
sung  for  her  in  her  dying  moments. 

With  respect  to  that  fierce  war 
against  Charles  the  Bold,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Swiss  were  aided  and 
encouraged  by  Louis  XI.  of  France — 
one  of  those  revolutionists  who  broke 
th^  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  in 
putting  down  the  great  baronial  houses 
of  Europe.  Louis  absorbed  the  power- 
ful fiefs  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Bre- 
tagne,  and  others,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  despotism  of  the  French 
monarchv — a  policy  pursued  by  Henry 
VII.  and  his  successors  in  England. 
The  fighting  aristocracy  began  to  fade ; 
and  the  change  was  greatlv  for  the 
worse.  Up  to  that  time,  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  the  great  lords,  while  it  curbed 
the  power  of  the  kings,  naturally  in- 
sured protection  and  encouragement  to 


the  people  of  tiior  own  fiefo— eadi  <tf 
which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  state 
in  itself,  existing  somewhat  on  a  federal 
principle,  in  a  wild  style,  to  be  sore, 
but  not  unwholesomely.  When  those 
lords  were  put  o«t  of  the  way,  a  vast 
system  of  centralization  settled  on  tiie 
land,  and  history  shows  ns  how  its  evfl 
influence  has  be^  growing  stronger 
from  that  day  to  this.  By  little  and 
little,  those  European  monarchies  have 
gathered  their  strength  of  despotism; 
and  we  now  see  how  oolossally  tiiej 
stand,  and  what  haughty  shadows  they 
cast  aion^  the  ground.  The  civilization 
of  our  time  looks  with  scorn  on  the 
warlike  tumult,  social  rudeness,  and 
serfdom  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  these, 
with  far  greater  justioe,  oould  vaunt 
their  contemptuous  superiority — so  to 
speak— over  *  the  pale  beaveriams  and 
cowardly  slaveiy  of  this  later  age,  with 
its  miserable  and  plaintive  millions. 
That  old  vflain  was  an  armed  man,  and 
he  stood  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  lord  in 
the  presence-chamber  of  battle — an 
equal  and  a  comrade  before  the  level- 
er  of  all.  He  had  a  place,  and  was 
worth  something.  But  what  kind  of 
man  is  his  descendant,  in  the  fields 
and  factories  of  the  great  kingdoms  1 
The  serfs  of  Clisson  and  Ta&ot,  of 
La  Hire  and  Percy,  had  warm  blood 
in  their  veins,  enough  to  eat,  and  a  dig- 
nity of  manhood  which  has  long  wither* 
ed  in  the  veins  of  their  posterity— «• 
styled  for  the  most  part  **  surplus,"  by 
the  political  economists,  and  having 
consequentiy  little  right  to  he  in  the 
world  at  all. 

Centralization,  as  well  as  science,  has 
been  doine  away  with  the  manful  old 
spirit  and  poetry  of  war— both  have 
been  blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of 
old  glory,  and  it  is  natund  that  the 
eye  should  rest  with  pleasure  on  the 
lights  that,  in  spite  of  them,  flash 
through  the  increasing  gloom  of  the 
historic  picture.  The  war  of  the  Dutch 
•*  Beggars,"  partly  waged  with  gunpow- 
der, was  not  without  its  own  heroic 
poetry.  The  Dutch  burghers  and 
lords  assumed  the  style  of  Gueux — ^in 
gallant  scorn  of  the  Duchess  of  Par- 
ma's courtiers,  who,  when  the  remon- 
strants came  before  her  ladyship  (Phi- 
lip's vicegerent  in  the  Netherlands), 
told  her  she  need  not  be  alarmed  by  a 
pai'cel  of  beggars.  They  took  a  sack 
for  their  familar  cognizance,  raised 
troops,  bound  their  seven  provinces  into 
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a  fpderatbii,  aand,  taking  for  their  blacon 
■even  arrows  in  a  sheaf  (not  seven 
oamtons,  observe),  went  sturdily  into 
^e  fifhr-yeara'  war  which  liberated 
HoUand. 

Meantime,  tiiere  was  a  great  deal  of 
spirited  fighting  in  France  ;  and  the 
wars  of  the  League,  tiiongfa  waged  on 
a  dreary  principle,  were  not  without  the 
graces  and  gallantries  of  poetry,  oh  we 
see  by  the  Menippean  satire  and  other 
lyric  effasions  of  that  time — to  say 
nothing  of  Voltaire's  sing- song  epic, 
while  the  soldierly  mot  of  Henry  IV. 
at  Ivry — 

'*  Ne  perdez  point  de  we  an  fort  de  la  tempet6, 
Co  panache  eclatant  qui  flotte  aur  ma  tet^/' 

could  animate  tlie  accomplished  hexa- 
meters of  Mr.  Macanlay. 

Still  later,  the  muses  of  Boileau  and 
others  strove  to  glorify  the  pompous 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Picrocholle  of 
bis  time,  who  fell  upon  his  neighbors 
of  Flanders,  chiefly  because  they  lay  so 
provokingly  convenient  to  him.  But 
the  old  inspiraticms  of  war  were  buried 
with  La  Hire  and  Joan  of  Orleans ;  and 
it  is  with  justice  that  Dryden  turns  M. 
Despreaux*s  lyrics  into  ridicule,  and 
spells  him  backward.  Addison's  cam- 
paign was  worthy  of  its  hero — ^the  un- 
principled man  and  successful  soldier 
whose  portrait  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
dniwn  with  no  loving  hand.  And 
the  poetry  of  that  day  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  admiration  of  Addison's 
simile,  in  which  he  compares  a  general 
in  a  fight  to  an  angel  in  a  storm! 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  says  a  clever  maestro^ 
could  set  a  handbill  to  music.  The  poets 
of  those  English  and  French  campaigns 
had  subjects  just  as  unpromising,  and 
seem  to  have  turned  tne  pubUo  dis- 
patches into  poetry — 

''And  when  they  shoold  a  hero's  deeds  re- 
hearse, 
Give  us  a  comminary's  list  in  verse," 

as  Prior  has  it  But  they  had  little  else 
for  it.  Not  having  any  resource  in  the 
principles  of  things,  they  emphasized 
facts  and  names — and  these  last  they 
often  found  very  untractable  in  the  har- 
ness of  rhyme.     Boileau  says : 

Comment  en  vers   hcoreax   assieger  Dnee- 

bounr, 
Zatphen,  Wagbenioghen,  Harderwie,  Knoti- 

emboarg  f 

The  war  poetry  of  England  at  that 
period  is  very  contemptime — ^fairly  in- 


dicating the  kind  of  literar}'  inspiraties 
which  whiggery  and  constitutionality 
have  been  able  to  furnish,  generally,  in 
that  country,  and  also  indicating  th« 
influence  of  that  new  style  and  system 
of  warfare,  which  turned  the  free,  boM 
soldier  of  former  days — full  of  strange 
oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard — ^inte 
a  machine,  more  or  less,  chastening  his 
personal  consciousness  and  cooling  his 
character. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  standing 
armies  and  the  generals;  and  the  old 
war- spirit  is  seen  no  more.  In  England, 
William  of  Orange  made  a  natiomu  debt 
and  a  standing  arm  v ;  and  the  old  cour- 
Bfffl  of  the  land,  which  could  interpellate 
kings,  and  punish  them,  was  smothered 
under  the  organized  hypocrisy  whioli 
has  existed  there  ever  since.  War  be- 
came a  study ;  the  bayonet  was  used  at 
Marsaglia,  b^  Catinat*s  soldiers,  in  10M), 
and  the  discipline  of  Martinet — a  name 
equivocally  renowned— -was  practiced  in 
the  French  armies.  Campaigns  were 
conducted  with  strict  method,  and  Mars 
was  periwigged  in  the  mat  monarchies, 
OS  ApoUo  the  singer  had  been  periwigged 
before.  The  regular  modes  of  the  Tit- 
rennes,  Condee,  Marlboroughs,  Monte- 
cuculis,  and  so  forth,  were  done  awar 
with,  in  a  great  measure,  by  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia— one  of  those  who  have 
justified  the  saying  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  that  princes  bred  in  poverty  and 
hardship  generally  become  distinguish- 
ed rulers.  Disregarding  the  pedantries 
of  campaigning,  he  made  celerity  of 
movement  one  of  the  great  features  of 
war.  His  arms  were  legs,  so  to  speak, 
like  those  of  old  Sicily  (the  saying  is 
applied  to  a  modem  island),  and,  in  the 
number  of  his  rules  and  the  strictness 
of  his  discipline,  he  lessened  whatever 
poetry  yet  lingered  in  the  dignified, 
slow  modes  of  the  Condes,  Dauns,  and 
Browns.  He  paid  no  respect  to  the 
conventions  of  winter  time,  and  offered 
the  Aulic  generals  some  lessons,  which 
they  had  not  learned  when  the  young 
Corsican  came  to  repeat  them,  in  1796. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  flashes  of  a 
nobler  warfare;  but  all  the  rest  only 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  the  pre- 
sent war-systems  have  lost  the  high 
feeling,  courage,  and  poetry  of  the  old 
martial  movements.  The  glory  of  war 
seems  extinguished  in  that  fatal  chem- 
istry. With  respect  to  this,  let  us 
consider  the  ancient  and  the  feudal  sol- 
diers, contrasted  with  the  modem.    The 
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fonner  fought  against  fellow-men,  while 
the  latter  confront  a  power  more  terrible 
than  lightning.  The  former  entered 
battle  cheerfmly,  confiding  in  their  ar> 
mor  and  personal  strength ;  while  the  lat- 
ter feel,  on  entering  an  engagement,  that 
■o  prowess  or  skill  of  theirs  will  enable 
them  to  keep  their  lives  in  the  dis- 
charges of  fire- arm  8.  In  the  feudal  times, 
the  warriors — gentlemen,  and  men-at- 
arms,  especially — trusted  in  their  good 
harness ;  and  when  a  spirited  man  ad- 
Tanced  before  the  lines  and  challenged 
any  champion  from  the  other  side,  nis 
feelings  of  pride  and  heroism,  excited 
by  the  general  gaze,  were  kept  at  a  com- 
fortable, warm-blooded  pitch,  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  well  made  up  by 
the  armorer  that  morning,  in  his  iron 
helmet,  breast-plate  and  continuations, 
and  that  it  would  take  a  ^eat  deal  of 
thrusting  and  whacking,  mdeed,  to  get 
at  any  tender  part  of  him — or  of  his 
horse,  either — the  animal  being  "  barded 
from  counter  to  taiL"  The  same  glo- 
rious feeling  attended  him  in  the  general 
mellay,  where  he  and  his  personal  friends 
shouted  his  war-cry,  and  made  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  to  strike  terror,  and 
keep  up  the  fighting  inspiration.  Some 
moaems  have  sneered  at  the  paladins, 
for  casing  themselves  in  complete  mail, 
and  leaving  tlieir  followers  imperfectly 
protected.  But  those  chiefs,  who,  unlike 
modem  generals,  were  ever  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  exposed  tu  the  first 
shock  in  the  front  of  it,  were  called  upon 
to  keep  their  blood  warm  and  confident, 
seeing  that  the  fate  of  battle  and  their 
forces  hung  heavily  upon  their  personal 

Srowess ;  and  it  was  but  just  and  sol- 
ierly  that  they  should  be  more  perfectly 
harnessed  than  the  great  body  of  their 
retainers.  With  respect  to  the  cavahy 
officer  and  the  troopers  of  our  day,  they 
must  always  feel  that  they  are  not  com- 
pletely proof  against  a  lance-thrust  or 
sabre-stroke,  even  with  the  helmet  and 
cuirass ;  while,  in  the  face  of  artillery, 
they  confront  death  almost  naked.  The 
ancient  horseman,  as  well  as  the  foot- 
man, necessarily  carried  into  action  a 
stouter  heart  than  his  modem  represent- 
ative. On  the  eve  of  battle,  the  latter 
makes  his  will;  the  former  looked  to 
the  condition  of  his  burgonet  and  his 
horse — **  Saddle  White  Surrey  for  the 
field  to-morrow  I*'  It  was  one  thing  to 
charge  horsemen  or  archers,  or,  as  in 
the  classic  times,  a  group  of  elephants, 
which  were  always  as  ready  to  turn  tail 


as  to  advance — and  anothw  thing  to  lido 
against  musketry,  or  the  tremendous 
muzzles  of  artillery.  The  ancient  com- 
batants were  always  more  clear-headed 
and  collected  in  moments  of  peril.  When 
anything  desperate  was  to  be  performed, 
the  generals,  tribunes,  centurions,  and 
Uege  lords,  would  rouse  their  daring  by 
soldierly  words  and  speeches.  In  our 
time,  when  the  military  hope  is  forlorn, 
the  machines  are  primed  with  brcmdyt 
and  driven,  in  the  fiend's  name,  drunk 
and  blind,  against  the  enemy.  These 
headlong  movements  are  very  common 
in  modem  warfare ;  and  the  English 
troops,  especially  the  cavalry,  are  fa- 
mous for  their  mad  charges — ^frenzied 
passages  of  arms,  that  lead  to  nothing. 
One  of  these  occurred  at  Talavera,  in 
Spain,  where  a  regiment  of  horse  raced 
down  a  ravine,  under  a  murderous  fire, 
and  raced  back  again,  shorn  of  half  its 
strength.  An  old  German  general  com- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  steep,  drew  in  his 
horse,  and  shouted,  very  sensibly — "  No, 
no !  I  vill  not  kill  my  young  mens  !'* 
The  miserable  charge  at  Balaklava  was 
another  proof  of  tnat  horror-stricken 
sense  which  bewilders  men  in  the  sul- 
phury atmosphere  of  modem  warfare. 
The  inexperienced  officers  who  com- 
manded the  British  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  The  poor  seneral  thought  they 
should  do  somethmg,  and  so  did  the 
gallant  Nolan.  Then  followed  the  sad 
rush  forward,  and  the  desperate  rush 
back  ward — a  blundering  ecstasy  *  *  which 
was  not  war."  Compared  with  such 
proceedings,  the  wildest  mellay  of  the 
crusades  was  well-conducted,  and  full 
of  intellieent  heroism. 

Drilled,  brigaded,  and  kept  in  order 
by  a  strict  discipline,  modem  soldiers 
move  mechanically,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
serves  them  in  place  of  every  other 
generous  impulse  of  soldiership.  No 
education  has  trained  either  their  minds 
or  muscles  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
No  haraspex  juggles  solemnly  for  them, 
and  no  bare-headed  and  load-voiced 
chief,  on  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it 
joins,  points  out  the  contemptiUe  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy,  and  promises  viotorj^ 
and  plunder.  They  are  bound  to  their 
officers  by  the  cold  regimental  bond 
merely,  knowing  nothing  of  that  anima- 
tion and  interest  felt  by  those  who  for- 
merly marched  round  the  pennon  of 
their  chief,  and  heard  his  cheery  en- 
couragements faxniliarly  addressed.  The 
festive  ceremony  of  battle,  formerly  so 
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inspirin?,  is  known  no  longer ;  and  sol- 
diers, witii  nothing  preliminary  differing 
from  the  order  of  march,  often  find  them- 
selves in  action,  moving  against  an  in- 
distinct  position,  and  firing  through  the 
smoke,  while  the  bloody  gaps  in  their 
Hne  tell  them  they  are  in  presence  of 
hostile  hatteries,  and  they  feel  the  stem, 
still  resignation  of  those  who  wait  for 
the  Wheels  of  Juggemaat;  or,  if  they 
have  sufficient  ease  and  independence 
of  mind,  wish  they  were  ten  miles  away 
just  then,  and  prepare  to  run,  in  fact, 
on  the  first  opportunity.  The  man-at- 
arms  always  stood  up  to  his  fight ;  the 
modern  soldier  dodges  the  deadly  bullets, 
if  he  can,  behind  hedges  or  stones — ^he 
falls  flat  to  avoid  them — ^and  small  blame 
to  him ;  the  other  would  do  the  same  in 
his  place.  The  spirit  of  war,  we  repeat, 
had  formerly  more  pride  and  manliness 
than  can  belong  to  it  at  present ;  and  we 
believe  that  more  martial  enthusiasm 
and  true  fighting  pluck  could  once  be 
found,  in  a  Soman  maniple,  say,  or  a 
baron's  clump  of  kindred  and  household 
spears,  than  ever  existed  in  all  the 
allied  armies  at  the  Crimea — save  in 
some  hand  to  hand  scuffles,  when  the 
people  on  both  sides  went  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  became  personal  with 
sticks  and  stones;  as  on  that  hurly- 
burly  occasion  when  the  Sclavons  came 
to  aistonish  the  British  camp,  through 
the  gray  morning  mist  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. 

The  English  are  an  unwarlike  people. 
The  debt,  and  the  standing  army,  have 
quelled  the  national  heart.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  Plantagenet  and  Stuart  periods. 
The  last  time  the  English  displayed  any 
warlike  spirit,  was  in  a  war  or  principles 
which  could  rouse  their  passions  in  an 
intelligible  and  interesting  manner — a 
war  gidlantly  waged  on  one  side  by  those 
who  stood  for  Charles  Stuart  and  kingly 
right,  and  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
contended  for  the  representative  system. 
After  that,  they  never  understood  the 
mmarye  of  their  wars.  The  ungenial 
Puritan  spirit  first  impaired  the  tradi- 
tional genius  of  the  country,  and  the 
whiggery  that  grew  out  of  it  completed 
the  moral  change  of  the  people.  The 
long-haired  champions  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  were  a  high-heartea  class 
of  men,  and  they  raised  their  pennons 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  while  the 
artillery  practice  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
of  sufficient  deadllness  to  spoil  their 
martial  enthusiasms.  Engagements  were 


oftenest  decided  by  charges  of  horse 
and  the  push  of  pike ;  and  if  there  were 
any  sign  or  smell  of  gunpowder,  it  was 
mainly  from  the  gallant  petronels,  which 
just  furnished  smoke  enough  to  give  the 
field  of  battie  its  striking  effects  of  light 
and  shade. 

We  may  see,  in  the  war-poetry  of 
Addison,  Budgell,  and  other  writers  of 
their  day,  how  cold  and  mean  the  mili- 
tary ideas  had  grown.  The  war-poetry 
of  those  Stuart  times,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  itself  full  of  haughtiness,  running, 
apparentiy,  to  the  music  of  the  clarions ; 
imd  Montrose,  famous  by  the  pen,  as 
well  as  glorious  by  the  sword,  yearns  to 
sing  the  obsequies  of  Charles  witii  trum- 
pets' sounds,  and  write  his  epitaph  in 
blood  and  wounds— an  expression,  by-the- 
by,  which  has  passed,  somewhat,  from 
the  side  of  the  sublime  over  to  the  other. 
The  Puritans  exhaled  their  patriot 
courage  mostly  in  psalms ;  but  the  poets 
of  the  court  rang  many  a  right  English 
war-lyric  through  the  land.  One  of 
these  contains  the  following  stanzas : 


"  Tell  me  no  more  of  pease, 
'Tis  oowardioe  disc^ised— 
A  child  of  fear  and  heartless 
A  thing  to  be  despised. 


"  I  love  the  eagle's  lightning  eye 
That  stares  in  Phoebas'  face. 

**  I  marked  that  noble  thinjr, 
Bound  on  his  upward  mght, 
Scatter  the  clouds  with  mighty  wing, 
And  breast  the  tide  of  light 

"  The  tmmp-blast— let  it  come 
In  shrieka  on  the  fitful  gale, 
The  charger's  hoof  beat  time  to  the 
drum, 
And  the  clank  of  the  rider's  maiL 

'*  I  ask  no  heaps  untold 

That  swell  the  miser's  heard  $ 
I  claim  the  birth-right  of  the  bold^ 
The  dowry  of  the  sword. 

"  Nor  yet  the  gilded  gem 
That  coronets  the  slave; 
I  clutch  the  spectre  diadem 
That  marshals  on  the  brave !" 

These  lines  are  in  the  true  soldier 
vein.  The  lyric  is  anonymous— -one  of 
the  voices  of  the  time — and,  like  the  fol- 
lowing (found  written  in  a  copy  of 
Lovelace's  •*Lucasta*'),  was  probably 
from  the  pen  of  that  gallant  genius  : 

"  A  stoode,  a  steedo  of  matchless  speede, 
A  sword  of  motal  keen ; 
All  else  to  noble  heai-ts  is  dross — 
All  else  on  earth  is  mean. 
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The  seighiog  of  the  wir-horM  proud. 

The  ruUlng  of  the  drum, 
Ulie  clangor  of  the  trampet  load 

Be  eoandfl  from  heaven  that  oome ; 
And  oh,  the  thauderin^  piem  of  knights, 

When  aa  the  war-cries  swell, 
May  toll  from  heaven  an  angel  hright, 

Or  roose  a  fiend  from  hellT" 

The  yenMB  of  Kdrner  read  tame  to 
this  music,  in  whioh  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  perceire  the  love  of  blows  and 
battle — ^the  certaminU  gaudia  gleaming 
ihroagh  the  rougher  war-song  of  Ber- 
trand  de  Bom.  Nothing  in  English 
poetry  can  be  compared,  for  mihtarj 
boldness,  to  the  above,  ezoept  a  song 
written  hj  Thomas  Osborne  Davis,  one 
of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age,  who  died 
in  Dublin  in  1845.  The  totne  of  his 
lyric,  it  will  be  observed,  resembles  that 
«f  the  cavalier,  and  it  opeaa  as  foUows : 

"  Oh,  for  a  steed,  a  rushing  steed 

And  a  blazing  scimitar. 
To  hunt  from  beauteotts  itsJv, 

The  Austriaa'B  red  hasear  1" 

Comparod  with  tiie  war-verse  of  Love- 
lace, that  of  the  Georgian  laureates,  and 
other  bards,  exhibits  a  very  **  heavy  de- 
scension.*'  The  improved  constitution 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  chilling  and 
killing  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  its 
poeti^  pulses — at  least  till  the  French 
revolution  had  made  its  great  noise  in  the 
world.  '*  Poets  are  Vke  birds,"  says 
Chateaubriand,  *^  every  noise  makes 
them  sing ;"  and  after  that  event  they 
did  sing  more  boldly  in  England.  Scott 
and  Campbell  wrote  war-songs,  but  not 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  Piantagenet 
and  Stusrt  age.  Sir  Walter,  as  we  all 
know,  fails  in  his  poetry  of  modem  war 
— "  Waterloo,"  "  Don  Roderick,"  etc. ; 
and  only  shows  the  right  martial  spirit 
when  be  goes  back  to  the  cattle-reiv- 
ing times,  when  war  was  popularly 
waged  with  bucklers,  blood-hounds,  bea- 
cons, and  the  Warden  raids.  Camp- 
bell, to  be  sure,  savs  something  for  the 
cannonades;  but  he  requires  the  pic- 
turesque of  ocean  combat,  and  the  thrill- 
ing effects  of  midnight  and  a  forest  for 
his  fine  war-ode  on  Hohenlinden — the 
modern  Marignano.  The  want  of  a 
genuine  inspiration  would  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  theme  of  that  lyric  is 
not  British ;  it  is  foreign — like  that  of 
^*  Loudon's  Attack."  England's  great 
poets  of  the  last  age  rank  with  the  best 
of  her  Parnassus;  but  none  of  them 
(save  the  laureates)  sing  the  military 
glory  of  the  nation.    Byron  sneered  at 


war,  Shelley  loathed  it,  Wordawordi 
turned  from  it,  and  Moore  went  for  his 
battles  to  king  Malaohi  and  the  Khor- 
assan ;  showing  that  very  little  martial 
enthusiasm  warmed  the  general  mind  of 
their  nation. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
recent  war  against  Russia.  There  was 
a  certain  show  of  warlike  ardor ;  bat  it 
was  all  editorial  and  belonged  to  the- 
journalists  and  their  correspondents — at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  noise 
made  some  young  bards  sing — Smith, 
Dobell,  Massey,  Brown»  Jones,  and 
Robinson.  But  their  poetry  is  merely 
fanciful ;  an  opium  dream  of  too  much 
youth  and  reading.  Tennyson  also  sung. 
Yes,  but  observe  that,  among  ail  the 
causes,  effects,  and  tendencies  of  the 
war,  he  could  only  choose,  for  a  theme, 
the  dreary  blind  scurry  of  Balaklava. 
He  immortalizes  a  brainless  British 
blunder — ^no  more.  Neither  his  verses 
nor  the  sonnets  of  the  young  men  could 
touch  any  cord  of  popular  sympathy ; 
for  the  people  have  no  military  spirit* 
and  if  it  is  ever  to  come  to  them,  it 
must  be  by  a  different  kind  of  war  from 
that  juggled  by  the  oligarchy  of  Eng- 
land and  the  journals. 

The  Frendi  had  as  little  sympathy 
with  that  war  as  the  English,  yet,  theur 
military  tendencies  and  tastes  were  al- 
wavs  far  stronger  than  those  of  the  isl- 
anders. It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  while  the  bards  of  the 
victorious  Britons  neglected  the  themes 
of  the  great  imperial  war,  the  poet  of  the 
defeated  nation — Beranger — ^makes  fre- 
quent reference  to  it ;  the  best  of  his 
lyrics  being  those  in  which  we  find 
Illusions  to  the  army  of  France,  and 
the  renown  and  fate  of  the  emperor. 
The  following  verses  of  M.  Favart,  writ- 
ten long  before  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, have  a  curious  ezpluiatory  bearing 
on  that  fact 

t'  Le  ooq  Fran^  eat  le  coq  de  la  gloSrSb 

Par  les  rovers  il  n'oet  point  abatta ; 
n  chante  forte  s'il  ga^ue  la  victoire. 

Encorplut  fort  qnand il  est  bien  batta. 
Le  ooq  Francais  est  le  ooq  de  la  glohf«  i 

Tou^ours  chanter  est  sa  grand  vcftasb 
£st-il  iinpradont  7  est-il  sage  1 

C*est  ce  qu'on  ne  pent  definer ; 
Mais  qai  ne  perd  jamais  courage 

8e  rendmaitre  de  Tavenir  r 


"  Oh,  the  cook  of  Franee  is  the  oock  of  fane; 

Reverses  thoy  never  abash  him ; 
He  crows  if  he  conquers,  and  crows  the  same, 

Or  loader,  in  fact,  if  they  thrash  him  I 
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<*  Oh,  the  cotk,  of  nraiiM,  he  it  glory's  bird ; 

Hit  Tirtrn's,  at  all  timeB,  Ut  orow,  sir ; 
And  wlietlior  this  U  wise,  or  8  mply  absurd, 

I  BhB»*t  attempt  to  say;  bat  I  snow,  sir, 
That  he  who  ne'er  loses  his  cnnrage,  will 

Be  master  and  lord  of  the  fatore  sUlL" 

The  omen  of  the  last  oonplet  is  sig- 
nifioant.  When  the  assanlters  of  the 
Malakoff  found  themseWes  beaten  back 
by  the  Rasdans,  i^^n  and  again,  thej 
paused,  wiped  their  bloody  brows,  and 
swore  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  some 
chorus — some  rousioK  storm-sone  to 
oany  everything  berore  it — the  Mar- 
seillaise !  They  demand  the  Marseil- 
laise. Pelissier  wants  the  Malakoff; 
so  bids  them,  in  Grod*8  name,  sine. 
The  gusty  old  march  of  the  repubho 
thunders  along  the  lines,  cheering  the 
soldiers'  hearts,  and  timing  the  pCLs  de 
eharg^ — and  the  world  knows  the  rest. 
Fancy  the  poor,  brave  fellows  of  John 
Bull's  army  asking  for  a  war-lyric,  in 
similar  circumstances.    You  cannot. 

The  Stuart  Lovelace  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  sung  his  soldierly  paean.  But 
we  find  no  Guelpbic  soldier,  however 
brave,  writing  enthusiastic  things  of  his 
profession :  quite  the  contrary.  Those 
who  do  speak  or  write  of  campaigning, 
do  so  as  of  some  severe  necessity — in- 
volving hard  service,  and  lamentable 
^Murnage.  General  Sir  Harry  Smith  said 
last  year  at  a  London  banquet,  that  war 
was  a  **  damnable  trade,"  and  he  spoke 
truly  from  his  experience.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  used  to  say  he  command- 
ed the  worst  scamps  and  blackguards 
of  the  United  Kingdom — and  no  donbt 
he  knew  Ms  army  pretty  well.  But  no 
one  can  ever  fancy  the  polemarchs, 
imperators,  and  crested  paladins  talking 
in  that  manner  of  the  men  under  their 
command.  They  had  different  ideas 
of  war ;  they  did  not  guide  machines, 
nor  play  their  lofty  r^les  under  the 
ghastiy  chemistry  and  fate  of  gunpow- 
der. The  spirit  of  British  soldiers  in 
the  mass  conforms  to  the  sentiment  of 
their  leaders  concerning  them  and  their 
trade.  The  rank  and  file  stand  lower 
than  those  of  any  other  European  army. 
The  Russian  peasant  rises  in  dignity 
when  he  becomes  a  soldier ;  the  Eiig- 
hshman  sinks  or  remains  the  same.  The 
social  fate  of  his  class  chills  his  military 
ideas ;  he  sees  between  himself  and  any 
place  of  honorable  command  a  gulf 
which  ho  need  not  hope  to  overpass,  and 
under  his  red  jacket  has  the  soul  of  a 
serf.    Li  the  French  armies,  the  roads 


of  renown  are  open  to  all,  and  thft  sol- 
diers of  France  have  the  true  war-spir- 
it, such  as  cannot  eiist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  islanders.  In  the  Crimea  these  last 
kept  the  stem,  despondent  hearts  of 
tiieir  brothers  in  the  factories  and  fields 
at  home.  The  military  enthusiasms  of 
the  British  oamp  there  came  chiefly 
from  the  Celts,  Russell  and  Wood,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  gunpowder  or 
army  rules. 

Turning  to  the  ocean  style  of  war, 
we  find  it  generally  considered  more  po- 
etics! than  the  land-battles — ^no  doubt 
because  every  ship  has  the  distinct  in- 
dividuality of  a  little  army,  under  its  in- 
dependent chieftain,  and  we  can  feel  a 
stronger  interest  in  it,  tossing  amid  the 
winds  and  waves,  than  in  the  tactics 
and  regulated  movements  of  a  land  ar- 
mament, because,  in  short,  a  ship  is  a 
finer  and  a  more  picturesque  object  than 
a  regiment  We  think,  however,  the 
sea-oontests  were  always  less  natural 
and  congenial  than  land-fights,  and 
therefore  less  heartily  waged.  But  stiOt 
as  men  became  better  sailors,  they  grew 
more  confident  in  those  contests,  ma- 
noeuvred with  the  wind,  and  understood 
the  weather-gaffe ;  so  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  more  free  energy,  and 
certain  courage  and  poetry  of  war  to  be 
found  in  the  navies  nian  m  the  armies. 
Sailors  are  less  governed  by  precise 
rules  than  soldiers ;  they  have  less  the 
character  of  machines,  and  are  more 
guided  by  personal  spirit,  both  in  the 
engagement  and  the  storm.  And  if  wb 
must  argue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
battles,  that  the  use  of  artillery  has  over- 
awed the  impulses  of  the  sea-fights,  yet 
the  unfavorable  effect  is  certainly  less  ex- 
hibited in  these  last ;  and  the  ancient  gal- 
lantry of  men  on  the  waves  does  not 
exceed  the  modem  in  any  degree.  The 
wild  and  perilous  fields  of  ocean,  nul- 
lifying the  stricter  discipline  of  the  land, 
can  exhibit  some  of  the  older  features 
of  battle;  for  which  reason  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  Dibdin  has  made  a  larger 
addition  to  the  poetry  of  war  in  Eng- 
land than  the  rest  of  her  poets,  and 
that  our  national  fancy  is  more  taken 
by  our  ship-engagements  than  our  land- 
contests. 

While  endeavoring  to  show  the  de- 
basing effect  of  gunpowder  ou  the  mo- 
dern war- spirit,  we  have  glanced  at  the 
other  cognate  agency  working  to  the 
same  result— the  growth  of  the  mon- 
archies.    Historians  will  point  to  the 
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eztinctioii  of  the  old  fiefs  as  something 
fiftYomhle  to  cirilization.  Bat,  as  yet, 
little  but  evil  has  oome  of  it.  That 
change,  in  the  European  countries, 
transformed  the  nobles,  from  peers  and 
rebels,  to  court  sycophants,  and  turned 
their  poor  people  from  armed  retainers 
into  eanaiUe.  Then  came  the  standing 
armies,  and  while  the  taxes  to  support 
these  impoTerished  the  masses,  the  dis- 
use of  arms  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  latter  still  more  degraded  and  help- 
less. For  many  generations,  the  sys- 
tems of  centralization  have  been  growing 
in  Europe,  and  with  the  dreariest  results 
for  human  liberty.  Since  the  beginninff 
of  this  century,  the  three  republics  of 
Holland,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  have  been 
extinguished  by  the  will  and  consent  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  hopes  of 
Poland  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Eng- 
land absorbed  Ireland.  Norway  sunk 
in  Sweden,  the  republican  loneings  of 
Greece  were  smothered,  and  Hungary 
is  swallowed  by  Austria.  A  few  colos- 
sal powers  will  soon  stand,  supported 
by  the  terrible  agency  of  gunpowder, 
sole  governors  where,  m  a  brighter  and 
better  dajr«  the  world  saw  such  a  crowd 
of  republics,  kingdoms,  principalities, 
free  cities,  leagues,  duchies,  and  bold 
baronies,  all  proud  and  plentiful,  and 
often,  for  their  health's  sake,  using  the 
free-breathing  exercise  of  arms  against 
one  another. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  spirit 
of  the  nations  is  quelled,  and  the  use  of 
arms  confined  to  certain  bodies  of  men 
set  apart  to  sustain  the  rulers.  But  the 
old  military  impulses  are  lost  in  these 
armies,  and  they  rank,  for  the  most  part, 
below  the  corrupt  legionaries  of  Rome. 
These  last  had  a  savage  will  of  their 
own,  and  would  often  trample  on  the 
tyrants.  Such  a  show  of  independence 
is  not  to  be  hoped  in  our  day.  As  for 
the  peoples,  they  are  mostiy  disarmed, 
and  unaccustomed  to  weapons — artifi- 
cers, producers,  inventors,  readers  of 
books,  and  believing,  perhaps,  in  the 
good  which  is  to  come  of  the  school- 
master and  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Noble  and  true  thoughts,  no  doubt,  have 
been  uttered  by  them,  and  impetuous 
blows  struck  in  most  of  the  European 
nations ;  but  these  things  lie  too  much 
oat  of  the  regular  course  of  their 
thoughts  and  habits.  It  is  a  stem  truth, 
and  one  that  seems  about  as  old  as  the 
world,  that  while  men  in  general  speak 
and  feel  according  to  their  judgments. 


they^  act  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  lives ;  in  spite  of  the  better  im- 
pulses, there  is  a  terrible  tendency  to 
recur  to  the  beaten  tracks.  Napoleon, 
at  St.  Helena,  could  not  take  his  soup 
from  the  new  china  bowl ;  he  turned 
away.  Next  day,  when  he  saw  his  old 
silver  basin — which  had  not  been  broken 
up,  after  all — ^hoidine  his  lunch  in  the 
old  way,  he  rejoiced  like  a  child — or  a 
man,  if  you  wish — ^pinched  Montholon*s 
ear,  and  swallowed  his  refreshment  com- 
fortably. Whatever  is,  possesses  gi^eat 
power ;  men  call  it  right,  with  Pope. 
**  If  tyranny,*'  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
**  had  only  its  direct  power  on  its  side,  it 
could  never  maintain  itself.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  is— proving  human  misery 
more  than  all — that  the  greater  number 
of  people  enlist  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  events,  not  having  strength  to 
think  deeper  than  a  fact ;  and  when  an 
oppressor  has  triumphed,  they  hasten 
to  justify,  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  destiny 
that  has  made  him  an  instrument."  And 
Pascal,  an  admirable  thinker  and  writer, 
says,  "  the  power  of  sovereiffns  is  mainly 
founded  on  the  weakness  of  the  people ; 
the  people  will  always  be  weak ;  there- 
fore," he  says,  "  the  sovereigns  will  have 
a  long  lease  of  their  power."  Dreary 
syllogism  !  And  after  all,  looking  round 
the  world,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
begin  to  put  down  Pascal  in  argument. 
Everything  in  the  old  nations  seems  to 
show  that  their  former  military  spirit 
has  died  away,  and  that  the  dignity  and 
poetry  of  war  have  departed  along  with 
It 

But  men  prophecy  a  change— -one 
which  shall  remove  those  evils  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  and  restore  something 
of  the  manlier  condition  of  by-gone 
times.  Let  us  believe  it.  Meantime, 
we  know  that  the  only  true  gallantry 
and  heroism  which  glekm  from  the  sul- 
phury clouds  of  modem  warfare,  belong 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  stood 
against  the  civilizing  absorptions  of  the 
monarchies.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Rhine  folk — the  '*  beggars"  at  one  end, 
and  the  peasants  at  the  other  end  of 
that  illustrious  river,  dear  at  all  times  to 
freedom.  In  later  times,  the  genuine 
old  spirit  of  war  flashed  from  the  forests 
and  streams  of  the  New  World,  when, 
with  a  perfect  consent  and  harmony 
unknovm  to  any  former  confederacies 
of  men,  the  American  forefathers  moved 
shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  stem 
vicissitudes  of  war,  and  left  a  splendid 
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example  which  their  descendants  will 
be  worthiest  to  exalt  and  eologize  when 
they  have  in  tnm  performed  something 
in  the  spirit  of  that  rebellious  audacity 
which  liberated  a  continent.  Then  came 
the  reyolution  of  France,  which,  in  its 
sans-cuiottes  of  1789,  reproducing, 
callously  enough,  the  bons  hommes 
Jacques  of  1356,  and  the  terrible  Ba^ 
gamice  of  the  third  century,  made  its 
rulers  tremble  in  their  seats  with  one 
more  outburst,  while  the  armies  of  the 
republic  marching  without  shoes,  and 
winning  battles  without  bread  or  gun- 
powder, rushed  to  meet  liberty,  that 
sacred  old  rebel,  on  the  Bhine.  The 
invaders  are  dashed  back  on  all  sides 
firom  the  warlike  stream,  and  the  tri- 
color goes,  in  the  midst  of  battles,  from 
the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  round  to 
the  Zuy  der  Zee,  where  ships  are  actual* 
ly  stormed  and  taken,  in  mid-winter,  by 
a  wild  charge  of  Pichegru's  cayalry  on 
the  ice — a  Homeric  battle  of  the  ships 
in  modem  war.  The  noble  de  la  Tour 
D'Auverme,  first  grenadier  of  France, 
is  a  fine  Mature  of  that  martial  poetry ; 
and  so  was  Bonaparte,  before  the  heavy 
cannonades  of  Napoleon  had  marred 
his  early  renown.  No  pulse  of  true 
poetry  ever  beat  in  the  marches  of  that 
emperor — all  is  loud,  hard,  overpower- 
ing, and  ghastly  with  carnage.  We 
except  the  march  from  San  Juan  to 
Paris,  when  it  was  Bonaparte  again,  ex- 
hibiting the  finest  inspiration  of  military 
ffenius.  Napoleon  could  have  made 
Europe  republican,  and  raised  himself 
beyond  all  the  heroes  and  demigods  of 
ancient  and  modem  days.  But  he  pre- 
fezred  to  build  his  little  dynasty — and 
now  sinks  down  far  below  the  level  of 
Alexander  and  Caosar,  and  that  calm 
comrade  of  our  own  land,  looking  im- 
mortality beside  them. 

The  struggles  of  Hofer  and  his  Ty- 
xolese,  the  Spanish  rising,  the  war  in 
which  Marco  Bozzaris  and  Byron  bore 
arms,  the  latest  efforts  of  the  Poles,  the 
Circassians,  the  Germans,  the  Italians, 
the  Hungarians,  and  the  French,  to 
overthrow  their  despotisms,  were  all 
foil  of  the  dignity  and  enthusiasm  which 
atili  can  make  the  profession  of  arms 
beautiful  and  inspiring.  And  if  the  Old 
World  is  destined  to  see  restored  the 
finer  and  manlier  genius  of  war,  it  must 
be  by  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  which  pre- 
sided in  the    by-gone  republics — Hha 


spirit  of  independence.  The  story  and 
traditions  of  this  country,  and  its  re- 
publican principle,  justify  the  belief 
that  such  a  spirit  will  yet  be  the  glory 
of  our  armaments.  But  these  must 
take  their  virtue  from  the  democracy 
by  which  we  exist  Our  landwehr  is 
truly  based  and  nobly  animated.  In 
the  management  of  the  navy — which 
will  necessarily  be  to  us  what  their 
armies  are  to  the  other  great  nations — 
we  must  guard  against  imitating  the 
effete  aristocracy  of  the  mother  island — 
the  most  adverse  of  existing  models — 
and  take  care  that  the  people  shall  have 
tree  access  to  the  quarter-decks  of  their 
own  sea-squadrons ;  so  may  the  fame 
of  the  Blakes,  Van  Tromps,  Duguay- 
Trouins,  Nelsons,  Decaturs  be  yet 
surpassed  by  the  ardent  spirits  that 
wait  but  the  country's  call,  to  dare  the 
^*  battle  and  the  breeze,"  and  carry  its 
flaf  victorious  over  every  ocean. 

Meanwhile — regarding  the  slow,  slav- 
ish world  as  it  is — we  shall  end  as  wa 
began,  with  a  condemnation  of  gun- 
powder— ^unmoved  by  anjrthing  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  it.  People 
argue  that  it  puts  the  weak  on  a  level 
with  the  strong.  This  mi^^ht  not  be 
found  BO  very  bad  in  itselr--though  it 
is  contrary  to  nature-— the  weak  having 
no  business  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
strong.  But  it  does  worse,  and,  by  a 
wicked  necromancy,  gives  the  weak  a 
power  over  the  strong — enabling  the 
numerically  feeble  array  of  the  govern- 
ors to  keep  down  the  vast  masses  of 
the  governed.  We  end  as  we  began, 
^with  our  poets,  and  against  the  evil 
aeency  of  gunpowder,  which,  deplora- 
ble alike  in  its  means  and  its  ends,  cows 
the  natural  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and 
enables  the  texr  oonspurators  asainst 
humanity  to  put  down,  and  keep  down* 
the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-beings. 
We  wind  up  with  the  chivalrous  Arios- 
to,  repeating  in  our  own  language  the 
motto  of  this  paper : — 

''Fiendish  and  fool  mvention,  how  oonldtt  thou 
In  human  bosom  ever  And  a  plaoe  7 
By  thee  war's  glory  fades,  and  nonor  now 
Withholds  from   soldienhip  its   ancient 


Bythee  desert  and  valor  sink  so  low, 
The  good  seems  oft  loss  worthy  than  the 

By  thee  ure  qnenched  the  glow  and  gallant 

cheer 
lliat  waimed  in  camps  the  noble  chevalier." 
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THE    BATTLE    OP    WILO-WILO. 


▲  CONFLICT  WITH  CHINESE  PIRATES. 

HamUt, — Or  like  a  whale  T 
Potoitf  ««.■— Very  like  a  whale. 


FOR  four  loDg,  tedious,  sultry  months 
had  I  been  running  to  seed  in  the 
uninteresting  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  I 
had  heard  an  adage  in  relation  to  the  place 
— -probably  a  substitution  for  the  one, 
'*  I  wish  he  was  in  Jericho'* — and  I  be- 
came convinced  that  few  who  uttered  it 
were  aware  what  a  cruel  fate  they  were 
imploring  for  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. In  fact,  the  analogy  is  com- 
plete with  the  more  profane  imprecation 
used  by  teamsters,  sailors,  and  other 
irreligious  people. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hong  Kong — or  mlher  of  Vic- 
toria, for  that  is  the  official  name  of  the 
town — at  least  such  a  description  as  it 
deserves.  A  person  who  should  pass  it 
on  a  railway  would  have  a  confused  im- 
pression of  a  great  deal  of  rocky  moun- 
tain, a  great  deal  of  plaster  and  dust, 
masses  of  Chinese,  and  some  few  pale 
English  soldiers,  walking  with  canes, 
to  and  from  their  garrison  and  the  tav- 
erns at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  large,  square,  and  plastered, 
carefully  and  solidly-built,  and  with 
quite  an  imposing  appearance.  They 
are  scattered  along  on  the  **  Queen's 
road,"  at  the  base  of  the  moimtain,  and 
at  the  west  end  there  are  quantities  of 
low,  wooden,  Cbinese  houses,  crowded 
and  cramped  together,  and  teeming  with 
the  native  population.  The  harbor  is 
spacious,  and  generally  well  filled ;  and 
we  imagined  at  first,  from  the  popu- 
lous and  commercial  appearance  of  tbfi 
place,  that  we  might  spend  a  few 
months  quite  pleasantly  there;  but 
alas,  we  were  very  much  disappointed. 

JSociety  we  could  not  enjoy,  for  near- 
ly all  of  the  inhabitants  kept  within  their 
own  circles,  and  extended  no  hospitality. 
The  only  people  who  wero  at  all  polite 
to  us  were  the  American  consul,  U.  S. 
naval  storekeeper,  and  one  American 
merchant  The  officials  of  the  colony, 
civil  and  military,  are  English — ^reserv- 
ed, snobbish,  and  stupid.  Most  of  the 
merchants  who  have  resided  any  time 
in  this  debilitating  climate,  have  their 
livers  out  of  order,  are  engrossed  in 


their  money-making  business,  and  per- 
fectly torpid  with  sensuality.  Their 
diet  is  curry  and  chutney,  their  drink 
ale,  and  they  never  move,  except  ia 
sedan-chairs.  They  have  a  very  Bae 
club-house ;  but  we  never  saw  the  inte- 
rior of  it,  so  that  I  speak  from  hearsay. 
Thero  is  also  a  reading-room,  and  to 
that,  indeed,  we  were  introduced;  but 
we  heard  that  many  of  the  members 
grumbled  at  our  visits,  and,  of  course, 
we  disoondnued  them.  One  may  aak« 
Were  there  no  public  places  of  resort? 
Oh,  yes ;  besides  the  sailors'  grog-shops, 
in  the  west  end,  there  are  two  hotels  (a 
classification  w^  known  not  to  include 
only  comfortable  houses),  the  ^*  Com- 
merdal,*'  and  ''Shaw's.**  The  land- 
lords are  deadly  rivals,  and  there  is  a 
fierce  struffgle  between  them  to  keep 
the  poorer  bouse.  Both  establishments 
have  ten-pin  alleys  and  billiard  tables 
attached.  The  former  are  serrated  and 
splintered,  with  pins  that  totter,  and  in- 
vito the  slightest  provocation  to  tumble 
down.  The  billiord-tebles  are,  how- 
ever, very  good,  and  servante  being 
abundant,  cheap,  and  meek,  diere  ara 
plenty  of  markers  who  never  can  county 
and  whom  you  can  beat  with  great 
satisfaction.  Bat  one  geto  tired  of 
constantly  resorting  to  &e  same  stupid 
place,  especially  when  the  disburse* 
mente  collateral  thereto  aro  impoang. 

There  was  one  amusement  left— to 
walk.  That  there  was  every  opportu- 
nity for.  The  main  street,  or  road,  is 
about  three  miles  long,  and  wmding 
roads  are  cut  in  the  rides  of  the  hilLk 
There  is  a  parade-gronnd,  too,  not  far 
from  die  garrison,  where  ugly,  ungaiik- 
ly,  old  CUnese  nurses  assemble  every 
evening,  to  air  and  exercise  the  pale 
babies  they  have  charge  of.  Some 
young  Bien->-English,  of  course — have 
a  cricket-club,  and  they  sometimes  as- 
semble on  the  green,  in  very  tight 
dothes,  and  race  around  after  a  hard 
ball.  But  twioe  a  week  there  was 
music ;  one  evening  the  regimeBtal  band 

eyed,  and  on  tSe  other  an  amateur 
id,  led  by  a  fat  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
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Almost  any  music  is  exbialrating  at  tbe 
antipodes,  where  one  is  wasting  away 
ivith  heat  and  ennui ;  but  one  mu^t  bie 
-rery  indulgent,  and  in  Hong  Kong,  to 
enjoy  that  amateur  bond.    It  had  some 
interest  at  first,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
tfaing,  and  from  the  on  diU  that  rumor 
had  attached  to  the  leader.    It  was  said 
tbat  this  monomaniac  was  worth  some 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year!     He 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and  had  formed 
this  brass  band  from  his  artillerymen t 
and  it  was  said  that  be  had  taught  them 
all !       What   patriotism    and   devotion 
must   exist  in  one  who,  wealthy  and 
Hiarried,  could  consent  to  remain  in  the 
army,  be  stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  and 
nndertake  to  teach  artillerymen  music ! 
Of   course,   we  rushed  to  see   this 
prodigy.     The  musicians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  or  seven,  had  assembled,  and 
set  up  their  music-stand.     Presently  a 
red -faced  ofBcer,  with  a  comet  in  one 
liand  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the 
etber,  came  tripping  along  the  green, 
esoorted  by  a  brother  officer.     He  al- 
ways came  on  in  this  way.     After  con- 
siderable turning  over  of  books,  and 
whispering  between  the  leader  and  the 
artillerymen,  the  music  burst  out  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  we  could  not  but 
admire  the  wav  in  which  he  had  trained 
his  soldiers — lot  he  did  everything,  and 
their  accompaniment  was  faint,  and  of 
little  moment.    At  a  distance,  one  could 
only  hear  his  instrument,  and  now  and 
then  the  deep,  monotonous  pumping  of 
the  trombone.    Poor  man ;  he  died  be- 
fore wo  left  the  station,  of  excessive 
oomet-ft-piston,  and  aJe. 

The  24th  of  May.  the  Queen's  birth- 

oay,  came  and  roused  us  up  from  our 

despondency.    There  was  a  review  of 

the  troops,  on  the  parade-ground,  and 

our  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were 

fairly  exercised.     There  was  a  great 

deal  of  red  and  glitter,  and  an  immense 

•momt  of  howling  and  of  cannon.    We 

^W  soon  have  relapsed  again  into 

aelancholy.  however,  but  for  the  ball 

pven  that  night  at  the  governor's.     To 

»al  we  were  invited. 

It  WM  on  thU  oocagion  that  I  took 
a  W"^'*"'  *  waon-chair.     I  went 

«to  he  bouse,  a  sadder  and  "a  wiser 
^,J^,^«*^»«>  hold  that  we  «ro 

P^wd  (hsappearaaoe  of  the  caudia 


appendage.  If  I  had  had  a  tail,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  worn  off  on  this 
transit  from  my  rooms  to  the  gubemar 
torial  mansion. 

This  edifice  appears  rather  ordinaryt 
especially  by  comparison — for  the  house 
right  alongside,  inhabited  by  our  naval 
storekeeper,  is  much  superior.  A  very 
handsome  dwelling  is  in  the  process  of 
construction,  however,  for  the  gov- 
ernor, on  the  summit  of  a  bill,  which 
makes  one  think  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  causes  one's  legs  to  quaka 
in  anticipation. 

We  were  met,  on  entering,  by  Si« 
John   Bowring,   a   very    pleasant  and 
amiablo  elderly  gentleman,  with  oor^i 
manners,  and  rather  quaint  style.  ^Jj* 
wife  and  daughters  were  seated  with  tue 
ladies,  in  a  circle,  in  the  receiving-'*^'*]^ 
looking  very  stiff  and  savage,  and  «*f®** 
ing  to  think  they  had  no  share  ^^J*-  ^I^ 
in  entertaining.     One  or  two  bold  om« 
were  roaming  around  in  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  mass  were  outside,  in  an  »"J***^f 
room,  and  presented  a  goodly  <"^^  ^ 
"-^ Having  been  P^f^  x^ 


uniforms. 


Lady  Bowring  and  her  ^^ughte^*  ^^^  ^ 
pushed  aside  for  successors,  J^^^V^^^jable 
my  fate,  unprotected  in  the  ***f  ^^aetly 
circle.     There  being  none  but         ^^Ui 
and  not  particularly  attractive  P^^^veto, 
the  ring,  and  they  looking  ^^^'^    ^^^^^ 
I  handled  my  handkercluet    ^^^tk& 
fully  as  I  could,  and  withdrew.    ^^^^  fa-- 
commenced,  in  which  three  ^  a\t>*<***5 
twenty  officers  took  part ;  a^^^©  W^e^ 
the  regimental  band  played  »o  '^^J^^ 

tc  ^^^ 
Pou™or  a^e'^officers  ^"^^^^^^^^^ ^"^^ 
wanted  to  be  sociable,  an^V^/   ^^    «l\C>»k- 
tion^^but  they  weretoo^^^^^  ^^^eS^^^ 


airs,  1  was  not  Induced  to  31* 
straggle  for  the  hand  of  one  o  ^ 

'Pr^ni-  r^w    «..-.    ^Aaav«  looKe** 


ward.  Hefreshmentswerev 
ana    ♦K-*    ^r-i.-.    ^x^^eA   ^^*** 


and  the 
supper 


night 


jlosed 


»jf». 


tA 


O^e 


-The  next  day  ^«^^^^2:t, 
*u «♦  this  h*'*'* \-, d« 


^^^T^Z.^^^^ 


ooQ»ciouauessthait^'»  ^4eerV<*^*^oV 
over,  and   we  were  •»  ^^     A'-^^XL^ 


fore. 


we 
W^e  becamo 


m^^^a. 


Ao 


•▼er,    and   sauntered  ^P^ 
•*  Queeii'a  road,"  ^  P"^^ 


Kut  this  oouldBotlf*  ^1^;^^ 
itoouidnot.  Some«»*^7^^Jf^, 
to  roi&ae  our  i^^^^^wL  ^*  ^ 
would  ••  fiink  into  J^  ^^^^^ 
Something  at  \^  f^^^f^- 
pesris,  then  loud  ootcj 
ecurs.  The  them* 
moi&th  to  mouth. 
I^irsatas  I      That  »»»*• 
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minds  with  blood,  plate,  jewelry,  and 
gibbets!  The  sullen  merchants  were 
actually  exoited,  and  commenced  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  military 
meu.  The  coolies  tore  around  with  their 
masters,  who  leaned  out  of  their  chairs, 
and  conyersed  with  each  other, 

<*  Whispering,  with  white  tipfl— the  foe!  they 
come  r  they  come !" 

It  came  about  in  this  wise.  The  war 
with  Russia  had  been  declared.  A  small 
Bnssian  squadron,  that  had  yi«ited  the 
port  some  months  before,  on  their  way 
to  the  north,  was  magnified  into  a  fleet 
by  the  nervous  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
ny. Reports  came  in  every  day,  that 
suspicious  frigates  were  hovering  in  the 
offing.  One  morning  several  intelligent 
men  were  ready  to  swear  that  during 
the  previous  night  a  steamer — there  was 
a  very  small  one  in  the  Russian  squad- 
ion — had  glided  mysteriously  through 
the  harbor,  reconnoitering  its  state  of 
preparation. 

Then,  too,  the  groat  Chinese  rebel- 
lion had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Canton.  The  insurgents  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  and  the  work  of  devastation 
and  barbarity  commenced.  Immense 
quantities  of  bad  gunpowder  were  ex- 
pended, terrific  explosions  shook  the 
air,  and  hordes  of  men  rushed  about 
with  banners,  and  fired  their  match- 
locks— without  ball — ^in  the  most  fero- 
cious manner.  The  foreign  residents 
became  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  their  property.  Every  harmless  ex- 
plosion would  make  them  start  in  their 
seats,  and  imagine  that  a  hundred  fire- 
brands were  being  applied  to  their 
dwellings.  **  Will  you  ascend  to  the 
terrace  and  see  the  smoke  of  burning 
Ullages  ?'*  said  old  Peter  Piper  one  day, 
in  very  agitated  tones,  to  a  friend  of 
mine. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  attention  was 
suddenly  drawn  towards  the  pirates  of 
the  coast.  They  were  represented  as 
having  commenced  their  depredations 
more  vigorouslpr  than  ever.  At  least 
ten  small  fishmg-boots,  each  with  a 
orew  of  two  men,  a  woman,  and  three 
babies,  were  captured  in  one  week !  A 
large  Dutch  merchant- ship  arrived,  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  chased  by 
several  suspioious-looking  junks. 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ex- 
citement into  which  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  were  thrown  by  all  these 
events.    Tiu*  men  unanimously  agreed 


to  form  a  volunteer  company.    They 
were  carried  in  chairs  to  the  parade- 

S'ound,  followed  by  coolies  carrying 
eir  muskets  and  accoutrements.  Tnere 
they  were  drilled  by  sergeants  of  the 
59th,  and  suffered  every  species  of 
agony  for  the  common  cause.  Our 
host  of  the  **  Commercial,"  who  waa 
very  fat,  stood  it  for  a  few  days,  and  at 
last  came  to  us  privately,  to  learn  if  he 
could  not  be  naturalized  as  an  American 
by  our  consul. 

It  was  confidently  asserted,  that  the 
Russians  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Chinese  pirates,  and  were  preparing 
for  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
colony.  Even  the  government  was 
roused  into  activity.  Defects  were 
found  in  the  defenses  of  the  place, 
guns  were  dragged  to  commanding 
points,  and  hu&s,  transformed  into 
floating  batteries,  were  hauled  out  into 
the  stream. 

Amid  this  contagion  we  could  not 
well  escape.  Indeed,  we  were  glad  to 
find  means  to  stimulate  our  sinking  en- 
ergies. Our  merchants  clamored  loudlr 
for  protection,  and  we  were  glad  to  af- 
ford it.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  panic 
with  regard  to  pirates  reached  its 
climax.  An  American  ship  arrived  that 
had  been  chased  by  them.  The  cap- 
tain told  his  story,  and  magnifying  as  it 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  soon  be- 
came the  history  of  a  wonderful  and 
thrilling  escape.  The  junks  were  said 
to  have  been  of  immense  size,  heavily 
armed,  and  the  decks  crowded  witti 
men,  bristling  with  horrid  weapons. 

A  Portuguese  officer,  who  command- 
ed a  small  cruiser  at  Macao,  addressed 
us  a  note,  about  this  time,  which  con- 
tained a  polite  invitation  to  go  out  with 
him  and  fight  the  audacious  corsairs, 
who  were  impeding  and  destroying 
commerce. 

He  knew,  he  said,  the  lurking-place 
of  a  fleet  of  sixty.  With  the  help  of 
our  brig  he  could  exterminate  them, 
and  rid,  for  a  while,  the  neighborhood 
of  this  increasing  danger.  There  was 
no  resisting  the  popular  clamor,  and 
however  painful  the  prospect  of  shed- 
ding so  much  blood  may  have  been  to 
some,  we  were  ordered  to  go.  Lengthy 
dispatches  came  from  the  commander 
of  our  squadron,  who  was  protecting 
the  American  interests  at  Canton.  The 
documents  were  sealed,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  we  had  reached  latitude 
^Ur""  10'  30''  N.,  and  k>ngitude  IW  03' 
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40"  £. — jast  three  miles  from  the  an- 
chorage. The  greatest  secrecy  was 
preserved  in  regard  to  our  movements, 
BO  that  no  one,  excepting  the  comprador 
and  bis  men,  ten  pilots,  fifteen  washer- 
women, and  Messrs.  De  Pewter  ic  Co., 
ship-chandlers,  knew  where  we  were 
going.  As  the  compradora  and  pilots 
were  well  known  to  be  stockholders  in 
the  **  Celestial  Consolidated  Piratical 
Association,"  of  coarse  there  was  no 
objection  to  their  knowing  the  object  of 
our  expedition. 

So  one  morning  the  sailors  hove  up 
the  anchor  cheerily,  oar  topsails  filled, 
and  we  glided  sofdy  oat  Bat  as  we 
had  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  har- 
bor, and  pass  in  review  before  the  town, 
all  tliose  who  did  wt  know  that  we  in- 
tended going  away,  and  consisting  of 
tailoi-s,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades- 
men, were  seized  with  the  terrible  idea 
.  that  we  were  off  for  home !  They  jump- 
ed into  their  **  pull-aways"  and  "  sam- 
pans," and  came  frantically  after  us. 
The  water  was  smooth,  the  son  bright, 
the  sky  clear,  and  a  nice  breeze  was 
blowing  off  the  land.  Everything  fa- 
vored the  regatta.  We  had  to  pass 
many  ships,  and  their  crews  ceased 
from  their  various  labors  to  cheer  as 
on.  Suddenly  a  boat  started  oat,  and 
appeared  to  be  likely  to  head  as  off. 
Every  glass  was  tamed  upon  it.  Four 
stout  coolies  were  springing  to  their 
oars,  and  a  short  and  very  fat  man  was 
standing  ap  in  the  stem,  with  his  bat 
off,  and  urging  on  bis  crew.  It  was 
Winniberg,  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Commercial."  The  danger  was  im- 
minent, but — as  I  once  read  in  a  nauti- 
oal  romance — **  by  a  skillful  manoeuvre 
of  the  helm,  the  brig  was  shot  three 
lengths  to  windward,"  and  in  another 
moment  , 

*<  The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared, 
Merrily  did  we  drop." 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  scene  of 
action,  it  would  be  weU  to  have  a  slight 
idea  of  tbe  class  of  marauders  whom 
we  were  about  to  meet  in  mortal  com- 
bat. 

Many  people  have  seen  the  lower 
order  of  Chinese.  The  treasures  of 
California  eave  an  impulse  to  emigra- 
tion from  ueir  empire,  and  from  vari- 
ous causes,  several  of  the  race  have 
drifted  into  our  Atlantic  dties.  These 
are  a  fair  type  of  the  mass  of  the 
Chinese  population.     Thoosands  upon 
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thousands  of  tbem  seek  their  Uveli* 
hood  upon  the  waters  that  lave  theb 
shores,  or  flow  from  the  interior  into 
the  sea.  The  numbers  of  junks  and 
fishing^boats  which  meet  the  eye  every- 
where near  the  Chinese  coast,  is  a  pe- 
culiarity noticed  by  every  traveler. 
Now  amid  such  a  vast  mass  of  people, 
living  on  the  water,  and  belonging  to  a 
race  not  remarkable  for  their  honesty, 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not 
thieves  afloat  as  well  as  on  the  land. 
And  there  are  great  numbers.  The^ 
have  organized  themselves  into  bands* 
and  with  such  a  field  for  plunder,  make 
a  very  good  business  of  it.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  many  mandarins  have 
gone  into  the  speculation  and  own  num- 
bers of  armed  junks,  that  are  either  pi- 
rates, rebels,  or  parts  of  the  imperial 
navy,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  vessels  employed  are  of  the  same 
class  and  build  as  the  coast  fishing- 
boats.  Those  who  picture  to  them- 
selves a  Chinese  junki  such  as  are 
^nerally  seen  in  prints,  would  have  no 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  craft  in 
question.  Instead  of  ugly  and  unwieldy 
stractures,  they  are  rather  pleasing  in 
appearance,  and  easily  managed.  They 
are  very  lightly  bnilt,  with  low,  sharp 
bows,  and  the  stem  high  and  broad 
above  water.  Seen  at  a  distance,  this 
singular  form  creates  the  impression 
that  they  are  about  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  waters  and  simultaneonsly  diving 
to  the  depths  below.  They  carry  two 
large  mat  sails,  of  the  lug  character, 
hoisted  on  heavy  masts,  the  fore  rakine 
forward,  and  the  main  upright  and 
generally  tapering  into  a  light  stick, 
with  a  queer-lookmg  pennant  fluttering^ 
in  the  breeze.  Besides  these,  a  little 
jigg^  mast  is  stepped  on  one  of  the 
quarters,  upon  which  traverses  a  light 
sail  for  the  purposes  of  manoeuvring. 
There  are  no  bulwarks,  and  only  a  low 
rail,  or  wash-board.  On  the  deck,  and 
rudely  attached  somewhere  and  any- 
where, are  mounted  the  guns,  mostly 
six  and  twelve  pounders,  generally  of 
native  make,  though  sometimes  pur- 
chased at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  of 
foreign  merchants.  Each  gun  has  a 
piece  of  red  rag  tied  around  me  muzzle, 
for  what  reason  we  did  not  discover. 
Their  gunnery  is  very  simple,  aim 
being  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
load  consists  of  powder— wretched  stuff 
— ^tied  up  in  something,  and  then  any 
heavy,  roand  thing  that  will  go  in  after 
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it.  Should  notbing  be  found  to  answer, 
the  powder  onlj  is  inserted. 

But  what  makes  these  yillains  par- 
ticularlj  formidable,  is  the  missiles 
which  they  throw,  rejoicing  in  the 
nnclassical,  though  appropriate,  name 
of  stink-pots.  The  moment  they  ar^ 
about  attacking  their  helpless  prey,  a 
reluctant  indindual  is  hoisted  to  the 
head  of  the  mainmast,  and  remains 
there  during  the  action,  with  a  lighted 
slow  match.  He  has  a  basket,  or  re- 
ceptacle for  his  missiles,  which  is  re- 
plenished from  below  as  occasion 
requires.  The  projectile  itself  con- 
sists of  an  earthen  jar  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  combustibles,  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish, which  send  forth  an  effluvia 
that  stifles  erery  one  within  reach. 
The  moment  the  vessel  can  be  brought 
sufficiently  near,  this  '*  little  cherub 
that  sits  up  aloft''  ignites  his  jar,  and 
throws  it  upon  the  deck  of  his  antago- 
nist. This  confuses  the  combatants, 
and  sets  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  more 
junks  grappling  on  other  sides,  the  vic- 
tim is  soon  overwhelmed. 

All  this  is  traditionary,  being  the  usual 
and  cheering  account  that  one  hears  in 
China,  especially  if  about  to  sail  in  a 
small  and  unarmed  vessel. 

We  had  got  well  posted  in  all  these 
particulars  prior  to  sailing,  and  Bligffs, 
in  a  conversation  with  some  one  who 
had  been  in  several  engagements  with 
the  pirates,  learned  many  valuable 
**  wrinkles  ;'*  amongst  others,  that 
dressing  in  a  complete  under- suit  of  the 
thickest  woolen  was  a  capital  precau- 
tion against  the  flames  of  the  stink- 
pots. 

I  have  not  mentioned,  that  we  took  a 
passenger  on  board  to  assist  us  in  this 
crusade.  This  was  a  Ca])tain  Yamer, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  disseminated  a 
beautiful  and  exciting  account  of  his 
experience.  His  story  was,  that  the 
vessel  under  his  command  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cochin  China. 
There  he  had  hired  one  or  two  small 
junks,  placed  part  of  the  cargo  on  board 
of  them,  and  proceeded,  with  his  long 
boat  in  company,  towards  Hong  Kong. 
Just  before  reaching  their  journey's 
end,  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous 
and  ferocious  band  of  corsairs,  who 
stripped  them  of  everything,  carried 
some  of  the  crew  into  captivity,  but 
graciously  allowed  the  captain,  empty- 
handed,  to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong.  Here 
he  made  a  great  row,  and  the  story  im- 


proved hy  repetition.  Our  commander 
neard  of  it,  and  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany us,  to  identify  the  villains.  Yamery 
after  some  hesitation,  concluded  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  and  came  on  board  at  the 
last  moment  with  his  baggage,  consist- 
ing of  a  case  of  gin,  one  of  brandy* 
and  two  of  ale. 

We  were  only  a  few  hours  running 
over  to  Macao.  A  fair  wind  carried  us 
merrily  through  the  picturesque  archi- 

g)lago  that  separates  the  two  ports, 
ut  of  course  we  were  busy  making 
preparations  all  this  time,  and,  ever  on 
the  alert,  scanning  closely  all  the  fishing- 
boats  that  we  passed.  Once  we  were 
thrown  into  convulsions,  by  the  suddea 
apparition  of  a  suspicious  sail,  gliding 
out  of  a  remote  and  hidden  harbor. 
Every  one  rushed  simultaneously  to 
his  arms.  There  was  a  terrible  con- 
fusion for  a  few  moments.  The  sailors 
hurried  to  and  fro,  casting  loose  the 
guns,  collecting  the  implements  and 
arms ;  hatches  were  battened  down,  Pills 
flew  around  with  a  saw,  Bliggs  struggled 
to  get  into  a  woolen  shirt ;  there  was  a 
great  jargon  of  orders,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  brig  tacked,  wore,  chapeledi 
backed  and  filled,  shook  in  the  wind, 
fell  off,  box-hauled,  but  finally  hove-to. 
Then  evexy  one  was  desperately  calm. 
Nothing  could  be  heard,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  our  noble  captain.  He 
stood  in  majestic  dignity,  witn  one  hand 
holding  the  speaking-trumpet  to  his 
lips,  and  the  other  grasping  firmly  a 
gleaming  sword.  I  can  easi^  imagine 
the  state  of  feeling  of  the  crew  of  the 
Constitution,  while  approaching  the 
Guerriere,  during  those  awful  moments 
when  they  anxiously  awaited  Hull's 
order  to  fire. 

Finally  the  captain  hailed.  His  ao- 
cents  were  slighUy  tremulous,  and  he 
said : 

*' Man-man,  masquee,  wilo,  chow- 
chow,  chop-chop,  chin-chiuj  fighty- 
fighty.    Are  you  a  pilot  ?" 

Most  of  us  thought  he  said  pirate, 
and  we  awaited  the  denouement  with 
throbbing  hearts.  At  last  we  heard 
floating  on  the  air  the  faint  sounds  of 
the  reply: 

**  High-oh  !  my  first  chop  pilot !" 

In  another  moment,  there  was  a 
thump,  and  then  a  gratine  noise,  and 
the  boat  was  alongside.  Many  thought 
we  were  boarded,  and  bv  some  accident 
several  pistols  went  off.  But  all  was 
soon  happily  explained.    The  boat  was 
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%  natiye  pilot  boat,  with  the  usual  crew, 
an  old  man,  woman  with  baby  lashed  ob 
her  back,  and  small  boy.  A  large 
ohonk  of  salt  hwi  was  given  to  themi 
and  &ey  were  dismissed,  all  much  re- 
Uered  at  the  happy  termination  of  the 
adventure. 

We  anchored  off  Macao  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  the  captain  went  at  onoe  on 
shore  to  communicate  with  his  Excel* 
kncy  the  Governor,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders.  At  the  mansion,  he  met  Cap- 
tain Borrero,  the  Portuguese  naval  offi- 
cer who  had  sent  the  invitation.  Our 
skipper  reported  his  arrival,  and  readi- 
ness to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  pirates  of  the  China  seas.  The 
Governor  and  Bnrrero  were  much  gra- 
tified, complimented  Shoat,  our  captain, 
and  all  consulted  on  the  best  method  of 
proceeding.  The  French  admiral,  whose 
frigate  was  in  port,  was  present,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation.  Burrero 
entertained  them  with  thrilling  accounts 
of  '*  Whang  Chang  Aluk,"  ''the  Celes- 
tial Avenger/'  or,  ''  the  Pirate  of  Koo- 
lan  Bay,*'  with  whom  he  had  had  fre- 
quent encounters.  Burrero  had  receiv- 
ed information  of  the  collection  of  an 
immense  force  in  the  pirates'  strong- 
hold, and  knew  exactly  where  to  go. 
The  French  admiral  was  seized  with 
enthusiasm,  and  declared  that  if  they 
had  no  objection,  he  would  add  120  of 
his  men  to  the  expedition.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  Shoat  should  command  the  fleet 
Then  they  rushed  around  Macao,  to 
find  small  vessels  that  might  be  char- 
tered to  convey  the  French  force,  and 
finally  they  found  three  private-armed 
**  lorcbas."  These  are  a  mongrel  class 
of  vessel,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  resembling  Chinese  craft  in  their 

rig- 

At  last,  after  some  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, the  expedition  was  formed,  and 
got  under  way  early  in  the  morning  in 
•*  order  of  sailing"  No.  178,  that  being 
the  most  convenient  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  consisting  in  obeying  the 
motto,  '*  do  as  you  darned  please." 

The  squadron  now  consisted  of  the 
following  formidable  and  gallant  force  : 

U.  S.  brig  "Tortoise"  (flag-ship)— 
Armament :  two  medium  ^'s,  one  24- 
pound  howitzer,  three  12-pound  do. ; 
orew,  70  men. 

Royal  Portuguese  lorcha,  '*  Noquie- 
ro" — Armament:  two  long  ^'s,  six 
24's  ;  crew,  dO  men. 


Two  launches  of  H.  I.  M.  frigate, 
••  Victime"— Two  12-ponnders  ;  120 
men. 

Three  chartered  lorohas — Nine  12- 
pounders  ;  30  men. 

Total— 25  guns  ;  250  men. 

We  had  to  go  about  forty  miles,  and 
the  wind  was  not  favorable,  though,  to- 
wards the  afternoon,  it  hauled  a  little, 
and  enabled  us  to  head  our  course.  We 
beat  about  at  first,  in  all  directions, 
strictly  obeying;  the  motto  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  our  "  England  expects,"  etc. 

But  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  the 

Eirates'  lair  was  not  wasted,  at  any  rate, 
y  us  in  the  ward-room.  Revolvers 
and  Sharp's  rifles  were  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, cleaned,  and  loaded,  swords 
were  sharpened,  and  one  or  two  who 
had  bowie-knives,  got  them  in  order. 
Rifles  and  double-barreled  ffuns  were 
taken  out  of  their  cases.  PiUs  examin- 
ed and  wiped  his  surgical  instruments, 
collected  tourniquets,  and  examined 
with  a  critical  eye  the  size  of  the  ward- 
room table,  to  see  if  a  man  could  be 
conveniently  laid  out  on  it  Bliggs  col- 
lected his  woolen  clothing,  and  Yamer 
got  accustomed  to  the  noise  of  sudden 
explosions,  by  taking  a  great  deal  of 
brandy  and  soda. 

FinaUy,  towards  the  afternoon,  the 
fleet  somehow  or  other  got  together, 
and  were  gradually  aoproaohing  the  re- 
doubtable bay.  Look-outs  were  aloft, 
and  we  were  all  beginning  to  feel  anxi- 
ous, when  the  well-known  cr^  of 
«t  Sail-ho !"  made  us  all  start,  as  if  we 
had  been  lifted  by  the  explosion  of  a 
boiler.  There  was  a  great  rush  for  the 
poop,  and  every  spy- glass  was  turned 
towards  the  locali^  in  which  the  vessel 
was  reported.  The  atmosphere  was  a 
little  misty,  and  for  some  time  we  could 
distinguish  nothing.  At  last  we  suc- 
ceeded in  discerning  something  that 
looked  like  vessels  at  anchor,  under  the 
lee  of  a  high  island.  The  greatest  en- 
thusiasm ensued.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed we  were  about  entering  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  i^ter  a  long  cruise^ 
so  great  was  the  joy  depicted  on  every 
countenance.  Every  one  told  his  neigh- 
bor what  to  do  with  his  effects,  in  case 
he  should  fall  in  battle,  and  we  talked 
cheerfully  of  amputated  legs,  blood, 
stink-pots,  and  explosions  of  magazines. 
Yamer  was  beside  himself  with  de- 
%ht,  at  the  prospect  of  revenging  his 
wrongs  upon  his  atrocious  despoilers, 
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and  became  so  red  in  the  face  with  ex- 
citement, that  we  became  alanned,  and 
were  obIifi;ed  to  put  him  to  bed,  and 
bathe  his  head  witn  cold  water. 

Shoat,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  were  in  sight,  sig- 
nalized to  that  effect  to  the  fleet,  all  the 
vessels  being  now  within  a  few  lengths 
of  each  other.  The  signal  not  being 
understood,  we  were  obliged  to  inter- 
pret it  by  hailing,  and  shortly  after 
Burrero  and  D^gout6 — the  officers  com- 
manding t))e  French  division— ^ame  on 
board  the  flag-ship,  to  hold  a  conference. 
This  resulted  in  the  usual  and  important 
consequence,  that  all  disagreed  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack.  One  advocated 
using  boats  only,  another  the  practica- 
bility of  taking  in  the  vessels  themselves. 
The  native  pQots  were  consulted,  and 
as  they  did  not  seem  to  know  where 
they  were,  and  much  less  what  was 
asked  of  them,  their  opinions  were  judi- 
ciously left  out  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  gallant  talk  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manders, and  Shoat  sustained  the  honor 
of  our  noble  flag,  by  touching  aliusions 
to  its  folds,  and  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  be  wrapped  up  in  them,  accom- 
panied by  the  detonation  of  horse- 
pistols,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  gradually 
approaching;  but  the  wind  became  very 
light,  and  we  scarcely  moved  over  tble 
tranquil  waters.  The  sun  poured  down 
his  scorching  rays,  and  we  all  com- 
menced to  feel  less  like  facing  the  awful 
and  dreaded  stink-pots.  But  we  were 
roused  up  by  sevml  consecutive  ex- 
plosions of  soda  bottles,  and  the  con- 
ference having  ended  in  irreconcilable 
division  of  opinion,  came  on  deck  to 
look  around.  In  one  thing  they  did 
agree,  nevertheless,  and  that  was  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  enemy* 

Our  captain  called  Squibb,  and  ^ve 
bim  directions  to  take  one  of  the  hired 
lorchas  and  go  as  near  as  was  prudent 
and  ascertain  the  number  of  the  pirates, 
the  depth  of  water  near  by,  and  other 
useful  information. 

Five  or  six  armed  men  aooompanied 
him,  and  by  the  aid  of  sweeps  and  oc- 
casional favorable  puffs  of  wmd,  lorcha 
No.  3  succeeded  in  getting  within  a 
oouple  of  miles  of  the  enemy.  We 
could  watch  the  proceedings  of  Squibb 
with  oor  glasses,  and  he  evidently  was 
preparing  for  battle. 

''  Surely  he  can't  mean  to  attack  them 


alone  !''  said  Pills.  Bnt  lorcha  No.  3 
was  suddenly  put  about,  and  used  as 
great  exertions  to  return  as  she  had  used 
to  go.  When  about  half-way  a  sig- 
nal was  made,  but  it  was  read  diffep- 
ently  from  what  Squibb  had  intended. 
There  was  a  great  fault  in  our  im- 
promptu code,  I  must  say,  and,  indeed* 
I  candidly  think  we  would  have  done 
better  without  it.  From  the  scarcity 
of  flags,  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  making  one  figure  of  the  whole 
number  at  a  time,  and  then  show  the 
end  of  the  signal  by  a  particular  flair. 
Thus,  if  we  wanted  to  make  No.  14§» 
which  in  the  book  might  mean  **  attack 
the  enemy,"  it  was  necessary  to  make 
No.  1,  then  4,  then  6,  and  indicate  the 
end  by  a  particular  flag.  But  some- 
times  an  accident  might  prevent  the 
last  number  from  being  seen,  and  then 
the  signal  would  be  No.  14,  which 
might  mean  ^'Come  to  anchor.*'  In 
the  present  case  the  signal  was  read» 
"  Return  to  the  port  from  whence  voa 
came.  This  occasioned  a  little  astonish- 
ment at  first,  but  most  thought  it  pre* 
dent  to  obey,  and  consequently  went 
about.  Fortunately,  there  was  but  little 
wind,  and  Squibb  came  up  in  lorcha  No. 
3,  and  explained.  He  brought  intelli- 
gence that  there  were  twenty-five  junks 
at  anchor,  all  fuU  of  men,  and  that  tiiey 
were  evidently  preparing  for  batttle, 
for  large  red  flags  were  displayed  on 
all  the  vessels,  and  there  was  a  great 
bustle  evident  in  the  fleet.  Yamer,  who  • 
had  entirely  recovered,  now  told  ust 
with  a  shudder,  that  the  red  flags  meant, 
•'  war  to  the  death !"  All  hands  were 
now  wrought  up  to  the  oonsoiouanest 
of  an  approaohmg  desperate  struggle, 
and  every  one  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  prows  of  the  fleet  were  once  more 
turned  towards  the  Piraftes'  Bay  and  we 
slowly  but  steadily  advanced. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sun  was  fast 
declining,  and  already  was  bnt  a  few 
diameters  above  the  western  hoiiaon. 
Of  course,  all  idea  of  an  attack  that 
day  was  given  up ;  but  we  determined 
to  set  close  by,  and  rush  into  battle 
early  in  the  morning.  Just  at  sundown, 
Shoat,  who  had  been  plunged  in  deep 
thought  for  some  time,  gave  the  order 
to  man  his  gig.  We  all  supposed  he 
was  going  on  board  the  Noquiero  to  see 
her  captain,  but  when  he  ordered  the 
men  to  arm,  and  announced  that  **  he 
was  going  in  to  take  a  look  at  the  vil- 
lains,**  we    were    thonderstnick   with 
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•maEement  Squibb,  undoubtedly  filled 
with  envy,  and  thinking  his  reoonnoiter- 
mg  expedition  had  done  all  that  was 
neoessaiy,  said:  **The  man's  mad! 
What's  the  use?"  Bat  we  soon 
firowned  him  down,  and,  crest-fallen,  he 
retired  to  his  room. 

Shoat  invited  Brodwurst  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  the  latter,  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  accepted.  They  shoved 
off,  and  we  bid  them  adieu  with  tears 
in  our  eyes,  thinking  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  ever  beholding  them 
again. 

They  pulled  first  to  each  vessel  of  the 
fleet,  and  Shoat,  standing  up,  made  some 
appropriate  remarks.  To  the  French- 
men he  spoke  of  Lafayette  and  the 
Marseillaise,  and  worked  upon  their 
feelings  until  they  fairly  screamed  with 
enthusiasm.  He  then  pulled  away, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view  by  the  approach  of 
night. 

We  came  to  anchor  shortly  after, 
and  took  the  precaution  to  have  every- 
tfamg  ready  for  surprise.  A  spring 
was  put  upon  the  cable,  the  boarding 
nettings  were  triced  up,  and  every  one 
lay  down  to  rest,  with  a  cutlass,  two 
pistols,  and  a  carbine  by  his  side.  Few 
oonld  sleep  after  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  and  firom  the  consciousness  of  our 
proximity  to  the  notoriously  treacher- 
ous pirates,  who  were  aware  of  our  lo- 
cality, and  the  purposes  of  our  expe- 
cition.  Then,  too,  the  continued  absence 
of  our  beloved  captain  preyed  on  all 
minds,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
heat  was  intense.  Many  of  us  paced 
up  and  down  with  cutlasses  in  hand,  al- 
most snorting  with  excitement  and 
anxiety  to  be  led  to  combat 

Two  or  three  times  we  were  startled 
by  the  blazing  up  of  a  Are  on  the  shore 
near  by.  That  detractor,  Squibb,  said 
that  fishermen  were  there,  pursuing 
their  avocations,  but  all  heard  him  with 
acorn,  and  pitied  him  for  his  ignorance. 
We  well  knew  that  the  piratical  villains 
were  communicating  horrid  schemes  by 
these  night  signals.  At  last,  towards 
morning,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
watching,  most  of  us  were  beginning  to 
slumber,  when  we  were  all  aroused  by 
the  call  to  quarters. 

A  boat  was  heard  pulling  towards  our 
vessel.  We  prepared  for  the  worst, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be,  as  some  ex- 
pected, the  captain  «*home  returning." 

We  rushed  to  the  gangway  to  receive 


him,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  safe 
return.  He  stag^red  into  his  cabin, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  and  barely  mut- 
tered out :  **  seize  and  bind  them !  and 
carry  them  to  the  deepest  dungeon 
'neath  the  top-gallant  forecastle  !"  We 
gazed  in  mute  astonishment ;  and  then 
ciyne  Brodwurst,  whose  hair,  as  the 
light  of  a  lantern  fell  on  his  head,  we 
saw  had  turned  visibly  gtay.  Next,  to 
our  admiration  and  delight,  came  two 
very  old  and  decrepit  Chinamen,  one 
with  a  severe  cut  on  his  forehead. 
They  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  securely  con- 
fined, and  then  we  crowded  around 
Brodwurst  to  hear  the  news.  He  gave 
us  a  thrilling  account  of  the  expedition, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  He 
told  us  how  they  came  across  a  sam- 
pan with  three  men,  who  were  auda- 
ciously fishing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  How  they  boarded  and  captured 
them  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  How 
the  oldest  one  was  intimidated,  by  threats 
and  occasional  judicious  blows,  into  di- 
vulging the  number  of  pirates  within 
the  bay.  How  the  old  man  ran  up  from 
two  to  one  hundred,  until  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  stop.  How  they  left  the 
boat  at  anchor  in  charge  of  the  other 
Chinaman,  as  prize  master,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  remain  there  till  morning. 
How  they  proceeded  a  little  further  in, 
and  were  finally  chased  by  ^ve  large 
junks.  How  they  pulled  for  their 
lives ;  and  finally,  how  deuced  glad  he 
was  to  be  back  on  board  3ie  old 
Tortoise. 

Our  feelings  were  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  adventure,  and  we 
waited  impatiently  for  the  break  of  day, 
to  raise  our  anchor  and  proceed  to  the 
attack.    At  last  the  time  came.    Very 
little   breakfast  was  eaten;  and  about 
nine  o'clock — only  a  little  after  break 
of  day — we  hurried  to  our  stations  to 
get   under  way.      The  small  vessels 
proceeded  in  first,  and  came  to  anchor 
lust  inside  of  tiie  entrance  of  the  har- 
l)or.    We  soon  followed,   and  a  light 
breeze    and    fair    tide    carried    us    in 
towards      the      enemy's     anchorage. 
We,     too,     came     to     anchor,^    just 
abreast  of   our  consorts,    and    in  the 
middle  of  the  passage.     The  piratesf 
fleet  was  in  full  view,  and  anchored  in 
the  same  place  where  we  had  seen  them 
the  day  before.     We  must  have  been 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  them,  and« 
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with  OUT  8p7-^1a8«d8«  could  tee  their 
orews  quite  distinctly.  The  yessels 
were  all  decorated  with  red  and  black 
triangular  flags,  and  there  were  quanti- 
ties  of  men  on  board  each  one,  and 
many  passmg  to  and  fro  in  small  boats. 
There  were  twenty-one  junks,  and  they 
were  evidently  busy  preparing  for  our 
leception. 

The  bay  in  which  we  now  found  our- 
selves was  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  three  islands  on  the  southern  coast  of 
China,  and  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  Macao.  The  three  islands  can  be 
imagined  as  forming  the  extremities  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  the  base  form- 
ing the  entrance,  and  the  space  com- 
pnsed  within  the  perpendicular  occu* 
pied  by  the  pirate  fleet 

We  came  to  anchor,  as  I  said,  in  the 
entrance,  and  if  it  had  been  a  closed 
bay,  the  enemy  would  have  been  com- 
pletely at  our  mercy,  as  they  could 
never  have  passed  us  against  the  wind 
and  tide.  But  as  it  was,  there  was  a 
passage  to  the  northwest,  leading  out 
to  sea,  and  up  into  more  intricate  hays. 
Through  this  the  pirates  could,  at  any 
time,  go,  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  and 
elude  pursuit,  as  the  depth  of  water 
was  uncertain,  and  supposed  to  be  too 
little  for  our  vessel 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  was  extremely  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
us  to  give  the  enemy  every  opportunity 
to  save  themselves.  They  knew  what 
to  expect  if  they  remuned ;  and  if  they 
were  determined  not  to  go  away,  their 
blood  must  be  on  their  own  heads.  They 
had  seen  us  cruising  In  the  neighborhood 
all  the  previous  day;  knew  that  we 
were  at  anchor  four  or  more  miles  off 
duiine  the  night,  and  now  we  had  an- 
chored a  little  closer,  so  that  they  could 
carefully  examine  our  force,  and  not  be 
able  to  say  they  had  rushed  blindly 
into  combat.  They  still  had  a  chance  of 
escape ;  for  before  we  could  lift  our  an- 
chor and  be  after  them,  the  wind  and  tide 
and  their  numerous  sweeps,  or  lon^  oars, 
would  carry  them  among  the  intricacies 
of  shoals  and  bays  known  only  to  them- 
selves, and  where  it  would  have  been 
very  imprudent  for  us  to  follow* 

But  the  savage  wretches  did  not  budge. 
Some  of  ns  b^same  very  angry  at  their 
pigheadedness,  and  Anally  Shoatwent 
on  board  the  Noquiero  to  hold  a  con* 
gultation. 

He  returned  in  an  hour  or  two,  and, 
as  he  came  over  the  side,  he  gave  the 


order  to  the  first  lieutenant,  in  a  deeply 
impressive  tone,  to  get  under  way. 

*'  We  will  attack  them  at  once,"  he 
said,  and  we  rushed  to  our  stations  with 
alacrity.  It  did  not  take  long  to  heave 
up  the  anchor,  and,  as  our  bows  fell  off 
towards  the  enemy,  we  commenced  to 
glide  towards  them  under  topsails.  Top- 
gallant sails  and  royals  were  soon  set^ 
and  we  neared  the  pirates  very  fast. 
8till  they  did  not  move. 

We  deared  for  action.  The  g^uns 
were  cast  loose,  and  ammunition  passed 
up  and  placed  near  them.  Every  one 
strapped  on  cutlass  and  pistols.  Board- 
ing-pikes were  ranged  in  convenient 
S laces.  The  hatches  were  battened 
own,  with  the  exception  of  small  aperw 
tures  for  passing  ammunition.  Two  or 
three  went  into  £e  wardroom  to  fill  shelL 
The  carpenter  and  his  gang  rigged  the 
pumps,  and  got  their  plugs,  sheet-lead, 
etc.,  ready  for  stopping  holes  made  by 
the  cannon-balls  of  the  enemy.  Pills, 
the  surgeon,  came  out  and  distributed 
tourniquets,  and  gave  short  and  piaotioal 
directions  for  applying  them  above  the 
severed  limb. 

Blig£[s  marched  with  a  firm  step  to 
his  station  (on  the  forecastle,  in  chaige 
of  No.  1  gun),  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  woolen.  He  had  on  the  usual 
weapons,  and  behind  him  marched  the 
powder-boy  of  his  division,  caiiying 
one  double-barreled  gun,  one  duddng 
gun,  one  Sharp's  rifle,  one  long  ditto, 
two  spare  revolvers,  and  a  pair  of  dud.- 
ing  pistols. 

The  captain,  very  wisely,  had  all  the 
sick  brought  up  and  placed  on  the  poop» 
This  is  unusual  i  but  when  we  consider 
how  much  more  satisfactory  it  must 
have  been  for  them  to  be  able  to  see 
everything,  and,  in  case  we  were  sunk 
by  the  enemy,  that  they  could  have  had 
a  chance  for  their  lives,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  below,  we  must  allow  that  it 
was  very  thoughtful 

We  were  a^ut  half  ready,  when  it 
was  thought  we  were  within  range  of 
the  long  guns.  We  looked  astern,  and 
saw  the  Noquiero  following  gallantiy  in 
our  wake,  and  behind  her  the  lorchaa 
with  the  French  boats.  Ahead  were 
the  pirates,  still  at  anchor ;  but  at  each 
mast-head  there  was  now  a  dark  lump 
which  had  not  been  there  before,  and 
indicating  that  the  *  *  stink-pot  throwers" 
were  in  position.  This  unmistakable 
evidence  of  their  relentless  and  bloody 
purpose  banished  all  feelings  of  pity 
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from  our  hearts,  and  the  order  was  giren 
to  fire.  The  Tortoise  yawed  a  Tittle, 
and  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  A.  M., 
the  action  commenced  by  the  deafening 
report  of  oar  brass  howitzer  as  it  hurled 
forth  its  burning  shell  towards  the  ves- 
sel of  Whan^-Chang-Aluk,  the  Celestial 
Avenger.  The  missile  burst  beautifullj 
in  the  air,  half-way  to  its  intended 
lodging-place,  and  shortly  after  the  ac- 
tion became  general,  and  events  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
wind  became  lighter,  and  we  drifted 
rapidly  to  leeward.  The  pirates  got 
under  way  as  if  by  ma^ic,  and  thirteen 
war-junks  formed  in  hue  of  battle  to 
windward  of  us,  and  opened  a  lively 
fire.  They  formed  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  headed  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  through  which  we  had 
oome  in.  Three  of  the  vessels  remained 
at  anchor — ^they  turned  out  to  be  cap- 
tured traders — and  five  ran  before  the 
wind  and  escaped  through  the  northwest 
passage.  The  remainder  of  our  fleet 
commenced  a  furious  cannonade,  and 
we  kept  up  our  own  with  vigor.  The 
hills  reverberated  the  explosions,  and 
the  noise  became  so  great  as  to  com- 
pletely deafen  one  of  us,  and  oblige  him 
to  receive  communications  daring  the 
action  in  writing.  When  the  smoke 
allowed  us  to  see,  we  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  windward  was  the  pi- 
rate fleet  in  line  of  battle,  belching  forth 
their  flames,  and  slowly  creeping  out  of 
the  harbor.  On  our  side,  our  little 
Bqnadion  was  huddled  together,  firing 
as  fiist  as  possible,-  and  using  every 
endeavor  to  get  nearer  to  the  enemy. 
Half-way  between  the  contending  fleets 
the  water  was  lashed  into  foam  by  a 
hail-storm  of  balls  of  various  calibres, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  shell  would 
burst  in  mid-air,  and  dissolve  in  beauti- 
fal  wreaths  of  white  smoke. 

The  two  French  launches  pnUed  to- 
wards the  ]|trates,  with  the  intention  of 
engaging  closely;  but  they  came  so 
near  bein^  sunk  bv  the  shot  and  shell 
of  our  bng,  that  uey  were  obliged  to 
vetire. 

On  board  of  the  Tortoise,  all  were 
doing  their  utmost.  Every  one  was 
firing  his  ean  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Some  were  in- 
tensely occupied  in  trying  to  tack  the 
brig.  Yamer  rushed  around  in  every 
direction,  falling  down  over  the  ropes, 
letting  some  go,  and  palling  on  others. 


Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  many 
things  necessary  to  do,  by  tiie  following 
sounds  which  might  have  been  heard  is- 
suing from  the  hps  of  different  persons 
about  the  same  tune,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  various  duties. 

"Standby!"  "Fire!"  "Let  go  the 
topsail  braces !"  "  Load  !"  "  I  can't 
hear  you!"  "A  two  second  fuze!" 
"Call  away  the  two  quarter  boats!" 
"Let  go,  and  haul!"  "Sponge!" 
"Two  thirty-two's !'»  "Where  the 
devil's  the  cartridge  ?"  "  Let  go  the 
anchor!"  "Set  the  royals  !"  *'  Where's 
the  pilot  ?"  "  And  a  half  four  !" 

In  the  mean  time  we  were  not  getting 
any  nearer  to  the  enemy.  At  last  thd 
wind  freshened,  and  we  commenced  to 
go  ahead  a  little.  We  made  the  signal, 
••Follow  my  motions,"  which  luckily 
none  obeyed,  as  by  doing  so  they  would 
have  been  drawn  further  from  the  pi- 
rates, and  into  a  dreadful  snarl.  At 
last  we  advanced  perceptibly,  and  the 
men  could  not  resist  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion when  we  fancied  that  we  gained  on 
the  enemy.  The  pirates  had  now  near- 
ly reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
and  were  ready  to  tack,  and  would  have 
"  fetched  out"  clear  of  the  western  point 
of  the  entrance.  They  stood  over  so 
close  to  the  shore  that  we  thought  they 
were  about  to  run  aground,  and  blow 
up  their  vessels,  and  then  escape  into 
the  hills. 

We  were  overflowing  with  excitement 
and  anxiety,  and  CToaned  for  more  wind. 
But  suddenly,  and  at  forty  minutes  past 
one,  p.  M.,  just  two  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  pirates  per- 
formed a  skillful  manoeuvre,  by  which 
they  puzzled  our  fleet,  and  finally  es- 
caped. Six  of  their  vessels  tacked  in 
succession  and  stood  out  to  sea,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  bore  up  to- 
gether, and  ran  to  the  northeast  in  an- 
other outiet  of  the  harbor.  None  of  our 
squadron  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the 
latter,  and  we  all  went  about  to  chase  the 
division  to  seaward.  Shoat  then  made 
the  signal,  "  Chase  the  enemy  to  lee- 
ward ;"  but  by  an  accident,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  already  explained, 
only  the  first  number  was  read,  which 
signified,  "  Surgical  assistance  wanted." 

Upon  this,  the  doctor  of  the  French 
division  shoved  off  in  a  smaU  boat,  and 
came  to  us  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life,  as,  when  nearly  alongside,  one 
of  our  shells  exploded  too  soon,  and 
came  very  near  sinking  the  whole  party. 
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The  doctor  looked  rery  pale  when  he 
oame  on  board,  and  verj  red  when  tiie 
mistake  was  expkined. 

At  last  all  ezoept  us  gave  up  the 
obase,  and  they  turned  back  after  those 
who  had  gone  up  the  bay ;  but  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking 
any  of  Uiem.  We  kept  on  after  the  six 
to  seaward,  and  followed  them  until 
dark ;  but  they  distanced  us  with  their 
numerous  sweeps,  and  got  among  rocks 
and  shoals.  Just  as  the  sun  set  we 
turned  back,  and,  in  the  luiguage  of 
oar  pilot,  who  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time,  the  delighted  corsairs  must  have 
*•  chin-chin  Josh,  plenty." 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Wilo-wilo. 
That  night  we  tried  to  rejoin  our 
friends,  but  it  commenced  to  blow  very 
hard,  and  we  hastened  to  get  an  offing. 
In  this  gale  one  of  the  French  launches 
was  swamped  and  lost  while  astern  of 
one  of  the  lorchas,  and  an  unfortunate 
sailor  who  was  in  the  boat  was  drowned. 

We  heard  of  this  in  Macao,  where  we 
arriyed  tiie  next  day  and  met  our  al- 
lies. 

Some  of  us,  such  as  Squibb,  were 
disappointed  at  the  results  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  with  un- 
jatmdieed  eye  we  will  acknowledge  that 


great  benefits  were  secured.  Hie  pirates 
were  dispersed,  and  rendered  aware  of 
our  determination  to  punish  them  for 
Iheir  depredations.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly much  terrified,  and  must  have  been 
separated  and  confused  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  Then  we  rescued  three  trading 
junks,  each  with  a  car^of  fifty  peculs* 
of  sugar  and  sundries.  The  whole 
valued  at  about  $500. 

Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
as  follows : 

TOBTOISB. 

JKtWetf.— None. 

Wounded* — One  officer  (hearing  affect- 
ed) ;  three  petty  officers  (drunk) ; 
Captain  Yamer,  passenger,  (brain 
fever). 

NOQUIEBO. 

KiUed — ^None. 

fFaunded,— One  small  boy  (fell  down 
the  hatchway). 

French  Division. 

KilUd* — One  sailor  (drowned). 

Wounded, — One  doctor  (in  spirit). 

Total,  killed  and  wounded,  eight,  and 
one  fine  launch  and  gun  sunk. 

**  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  much  greater." 


A   HISTOBIOAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    JESUITS. 


NOT  only  the  relkion  of  much  of  cen- 
tral Europe  and  America,  but  the 
character  of  the  population  of  our 
own  country  and  our  free  institntionsi 
have  been  clearly  traced  to  that  move- 
ment, which,  having  slowly  accumula- 
ted heat  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
burst  into  volcanic  violence  in  Grermany 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  England  gave 
us  the  pilmm  fathers,  who,  with  the  in- 
termingled Baptist  and  Quaker  elementSt 
fixed  the  character  of  New  England. 
The  same  land  gave  us  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania.  France  supplied  the 
Huffuenots  of  the  Carolinas ;  while  Hol- 
land and  the  German  states  sent  each 
its  part  to  make  up  our  aggregate.  All 
these,  with  characters  formed  by  this 
movement,  had  been  made  uncomfortable 
at  home  by  the  existing  powers.  We 
look  upon  this  revolution  in  Europe  as 


having  a  paternal  relation  to  our  institu* 
tions  and  even  our  existence,  but  we  have 
never  placed  in  due  prominence  an  an- 
tagonistic movement  which  started  soon 
after,  and  which  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  of  preventing  an  entire  breaking 
up  of  the  old  order  of  things  through- 
out the  continent.  We  refer  to  the  rise 
of  the  Jesuits. 

When  an  institution  has  had  an  ex- 
traordinary career  of  success,  its  char- 
acter and  organization  become  from  this 
fact  alone  worthy  of  careful  analysis. 
Its  history  will  be  a  repository  of  the 
methods  of  successful  experiment,  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  talents  and 
opinions  which  lead  to  success,  why  its 
principles  should  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed. If  the  power  of  an  institution  is 
the  measure  of  its  importance,  then  the 


*  A  pecol  is  about  one  hondred  pounds. 
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Booiet  J  of  Jesns  ranks  amoog  the  moftt 
important  organizations  of  earthly  origin 
which  have  ever  existed. 

Moved  by  this  consideration  alone,  and 
ivith  no  partisan  purpose,  we  propose  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  society. 
We  say  with  no  partisan  purpose ;  for 
we  write  neither  to  denounce  nor  to  de- 
fend the  institution ;  still,  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  history,  we  cannot  overlook  those 
facts  which  supply  materials  for  the 
highest  praise  and  the  highest  blame, 
both  of  which,  we  may  add,  have  been 
freely  pronounced  within  and  without 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  Fa- 
ther Bartoli,  himself  one  of  the  order, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  biographer 
of  its  founder,  writing  one  hundred 
years  after  Loyola's  death,  has  said, 
^*  There  exists  not  only  among  sectari- 
ans, but  even  among  Catholics,  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  draw  down  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world  upon  this  order, 
representing  it  at  one  time  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  at  another  as 
designing  and  dangerous ;  and  again  as 
utterly  degenerate." 

The  necessities  of  the  times  in  which 
this  order  arose  were  pressing.  The 
zeal  of  the  church  had  for  centuries 
expended  itself  in  efforts  to  recover  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  infi- 
dels. The  remnant  of  the  crusaders 
had  returned  to  the  west  with  a  new 
impulse  and  direction  given  to  their 
spirit  of  inquiry  by  contact  with  Greek 
and  Saracen  mmds.  Schools  had  been 
multiplied.  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning 
had  begun  to  be  cultivated,  and  number- 
ed such  men  as  Petrarch  and  Dante 
among  its  successful  followers.  It  was 
fostered  by  the  papal  see.  This  impulse 
given  in  Italy,  spread  to  the  west  and 
north.  The  study  of  the  languages  intro- 
duced with  its  early  freshness  the  inspir- 
ed announcement  of  which  both  of  these 
tongues  had  been  original  mediums,  and 
tiie  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  spirit  of 
freedom,  in  the  fascinating  and  soul- 
stirring  expression  of  which,  one  of 
them  remains  to  this  day  without  a  rival. 
The  result  was,  that  as  soon  as  great 
nations  could  be  aroused  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  ages,  they  were  in  motion. 

This  movement  in  literature  had  its 
applications  to  philosophy,  religion,  and 
government.  Hence  revolution  in  the 
schools,  the  church,  and  the  state.  The 
impulse  given  to  scientific  study  had  one 
of  its  most  important  applications  in 


navigation.  This  art  and  the  enter- 
prise to  keep  it  up,  had  never  become 
extinct  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  the 
old  Romans.  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  England  had  risen  as  rivals  of  the 
Italian  states.  Italy  had  given  birth 
and  Spain  patronage  to  the  genius  who 
had  placed  a  new  world  before  the  in- 
tensely awakened  mind  of  Europe. 
Other  arts,  and  especially  that  of  print- 
ing, concurred  in  origin  with  the  general 
movements.  As  emigrants  get  ready 
the  implements  to  be  used  in  their  new 
home  and  new  work,  so  all  things  were 
prepared  and  preparing  for  the  great 
migration. 

Of  human  interests,  religion  is  the 
one  of  largest  extent,  and  so  most  deep- 
ly rooted  in  the  universal  heart  Hence 
it  supplied  the  element  of  profoundest 
excitement  in  the  general  conflict.  It 
happened,  however,  strangely  enough, 
that  thereiening  pontiff  at  the  opening  of 
this  strug^e,  though  a  great  patron  of 
letters,  had  little  concern  about  religion. 
Father  Sorpi,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  says  of  Leo  X.: 
^*  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  pontiff 
if  to  his  many  excellences  he  haa  unit- 
ed some  knowledge  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  a  little  more  inclination  to 
piety  —  two  things  about  which  he 
seemed  to  care  but  little.*'  Leo 
stimulated  the  rising  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry in  literature,  and  left  religion,  as  we 
now  think  that  governments  as  such 
ought  to  leave  it,  to  take  care  of  itself. 
He  even  lauded  when  some  of  his  pre- 
lates warned  him  of  the  peril  to  the 
church  from  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines.  From  the  intense  vigor  of 
the  movement,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
Bomish  see,  the  power  of  the  latter  had 
been  broken  in  some  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  crippled  in  others.  Un- 
less this  work  could  be  arrested  soon 
defeat  was  sure.  No  enginery  existed 
which  could  work  vigorously  enough  to 
withstand  the  momentum  of  the  moving 
masses,  embracing  princes  and  populace, 
aroused  to  action  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  existing  religious  orders 
were  mainly  adapted  to  a  state  of  socie- 
ty which  was  rapidly  passing  away.  As 
copyists  of  the  classics  and  the  scrip- 
tures and  in  other  quiet  ways,  they  had 
served  all  future  ages,  and  all  ages  will 
remember  their  services.  Some  of  these 
orders  were  engaged  somewhat  in  mis- 
sions. Some  had  rendered  more  doubt- 
ful service,  and  especially  the  Domini- 
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0808,  in  the  crttsade  against  the  Albigen- 
sea  and  in  the  estabhshment  of  the  in- 
quisition which  had  its  oriffin  in  that 
onisade.  But  formed  mainlj  for  their 
own  personal  benefit  in  seclusion  from 
the  world,  they  spent  that  time  in  pray- 
ers and  vigils  and  penance  whicn  the 
stem  necessities  of  the  times  claimed 
for  the  defense  of  the  church.  But  at 
this  juncture  the  needed  order  arose. 
Father  Bartoli  speaks  of  their  founder  as 
follows :  **A  man,  indeed,whom  the  Lord 
had  chosen  as  the  leader  of  those  who 
should  bear  his  most  holy  name  to  the 
gentiles  and  nations,  and  bring  infidels 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  and 
call  back  the  rebellious  heretics  to  its 
unitj,  and  defend  the  authority  of  his 
Ticar  on  earth." 

Ignatius  de  Loyola  was  bom  at  the 
castle  of  Loyola,  in  Guipuscoa,  on  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  in  1491.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  eleyen  children.  His  fa- 
ther placed  him  at  the  court  of  his 
BOYereign,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In 
person,  Ignatius  was  adapted  to  be  a 
courtier.  He  was  handsome.  He  had 
deep-set  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
noble  countenance.  Early  baldness 
added  to  all,  ^ave  him  an  aspect  of 
dignity.  He,  however,  saw  no  glory 
in  the  post  of  a  page,  and  so  sought 
to  quench  the  ardent  thirst  of  his 
ambition  in  the  soldier's  life.  At  the 
aif^  of  Pampeluna  by  the  French,  in 
1521,  where  none  fought  so  bravely  as 
himself,  and  where  but  for  his  heroism 
the  garrison  would  have  surrendered 
without  fighting,  he  had  both  his  legs 
broken.  His  misfortune  decided  the 
battle  against  the  Spanish.  His  limbs 
were  badly  set,  and  an  inflanmiatory  fe- 
ver followed,bringing  him  near  his  grave. 
8ome  of  his  later  biographers  make  this 
sickness  the  occasion  of  several  mira- 
cles. They  say  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
former  appeared  to  him  and  touched 
and  healed  him.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  apostle  showed  no  great 
skill  in  surgery ;  for  Loj^ola  was  left 
deformed  and  crippled  tor  life.  The 
i^prehension  of  such  a  result  troubled 
him  so  much  that  he  submitted  to  the 
torture  of  having  one  of  his  limbs  bro- 
ken again  that  it  might  be  better  set,  and 
as  it  was  shorter  than  the  other,  he  had 
it  drawn  out  on  a  rack  to  remedy  this 
defect  A  bone  which  protruded  through 
the  skin  below  the  knee  he  had  sawn  (% 
To  these  pangs  were  added  those  of  a 


love  which  could  not  be  gratified  on  ac- 
count of  difference  of  rank.  These 
checks  to  his  ambition  for  the  soldier's 
life,  and  a  deeply  wounded  pride,  are 
admitted  to  have  controlled  his  decision 
to  enter  upon  a  religious  life.  Even 
Bartoli  says  that  **  in  all  this  he  was  but 
a  martyr  to  self-love  and  vanity."  Had 
he  been  restored  to  soundness,  his  choice 
would,  doubtiess,  have  remained  fixed 
upon  the  career  of  a  soldier. 

But  the  special  influences  which 
guided  Loyola's  mind,  during  his  long 
convalescence,  were  his  reading.  He 
had  read  romances  until  his  stock  was 
exhausted.  The  lives  of  the  saints  were 
then  placed  before  him.  He  was  in  a 
condition  for  strong  impressions.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  of  these  martyrs,  so 
much  beyond  his  own,  had  a  strange 
power  over  his  excitable  and  sensitive 
imagination.  The  man  who  had  sou^^t 
a  camp  in  preference  to  a  court — who 
had  grasped  the  sword  at  Pampeluna 
which  all  others  would  have  surrendered 
— ^was  the  very  one  not  to  be  foiled  by 
any  opposition  when  enlisted  in  a  reli- 
gious life. 

His  course  was  taken.  He  was  to  be 
the  knight  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends  at  Loyola  with- 
out intimating  his  purpose,  and,  mount- 
ed on  a  mule,  departed.  He  came  near 
having  an  early  chance  of  defending  the 
honor  of  his  patroness  with  the  sword ; 
for,  falling  in  company  with  a  Moor,  a 
sharp  discussion  ensued  on  the  perpetu- 
al virginity  of  Mary,  which  the  latter 
denied.  The  Moor  gave  spurs  to  his 
mule  and  left  Loyola  meditating  whether 
he  ought  not  to  require  him  to  settie  the 
insult  with  his  life.  The  question  of 
duty  in  this  matter,  Loyola  left  to  the 
judgment  of  Providence  ;  or,  as  some 
would  say,  of  his  mule ;  for,  dropping 
the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  the  animi£ 
he  determined  that  if  she  took  the  road 
which  the  Moor  had  taken,  he  would  de- 
mand at  the  next  village  a  settlement  by 
the  sword ;  otherwise,  the  matter  should 
be  dropped.  The  prudent  animal  took 
another  road — ^theone  leading  to  Mon^ 
serrat.  Arrived  at  this  place,  Loyola 
be^n  the  services  of  his  dedication  to 
rehgion.  He  made  his  general  confe»- 
sion  **  with  so  much  exactness  and 
care,"  says  Bartoli,  **  and  so  often  in- 
termpted  by  tears  and  sobs,  that  three 
whole  days  were  employed  in  making 
it."  Having  passed  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  Marcn,  1522,  in  certain  ceiemo- 
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ides  like  those  known  in  knight-emnt- 
ty  as  the  **  vigil  of  the  armor,'*  watch- 
ing and  praying,  standing  or  kneeling  at 
the  altar  of  oar  Lady  of  Mont8erra,t,  he, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  hung  his  sword  on 
a  pillar  of  the  altar,  gave  away  his  ef- 
fects, even  exchanging  clothes  with  a 
beggar,  and  left  the  place  a  knight  of 
ihe  rirgin. 

He  then  went  to  Mauresa— a  little  vil- 
lage above  Barcelona,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cardinero — ^where  he  firsts  entered 
the  hospital,  and  afterwards  a  neighbor- 
ing cave,  and  practiced  an  austerity  in 
food  and  clothing  almost  beyond  human 
endurance.  He  lodged  upon  the  eronndt 
as  some  say,  in  midwmter.  He  ate 
black  bread  mingled  mth  earth  and 
ashes.  He  tried  to  do  everything  so 
that  nothing  might  be  pleasing  to  na- 
ture. The  boys  in  the  streets  derided 
him.  Fever  set  in  and  brought  him 
again  near  the  pave.  He  recovered, 
and  report  of  his  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity went  abroad,  and  drew  many  to  his 
cave.  Here  he  composed  his  ^*  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,"*  the  admiration  of  the 
order  to  this  day.  In  allnsion  to  this 
period,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
**  nature  revolted  at  so  fearful  a  sacri- 
fice as  he  was  about  to  make.*' 

Numerous  miracles  and  miracnloos 
visions  are  thickly  sprinkled  through 
Loyola's  life  by  Bartoli,  and  the  later 
biographers.  These  we  shall  pass  over. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  his  fervid  mind,  in  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  preparation  for  hb  new  and 
strange  course  of  life,  was  raised  to 
such  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  to  project 
its  own  conceptions  into  external  space, 
and  deem  them  objective  realities — a 
thing  which  we  all  do  in  dreams,  and 
many  an  enthusiast  of  our  day  does 
even  in  the  waking  state. 

Loyola's  next  step  was  a  visit  to  Pa- 
lestine for  the  conversion  of  its  infidel 
population.  There,  on  the  very  spot  of 
the  crucifixion,  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  revelation  directing  him  to  form 
a  society,  and  fixing  the  name — Societas 
Jtsu — the  Company  of  Jesus.  Expel- 
led from  Palestine,  he  returned  to 
Spain. 

Loyola  was  illiterate.  He  felt  that 
he  must  study.  Sitting,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years,  by  the  side  of  boys, 


he  began  the  paradigms  of  the  Latin 
grammar.  From  15^,  for  two  years, 
he  was  at  Barcelona.  He  next  spent 
some  time  at  Alcala,  mingling  attempts 
at  study  and  at  making  disciples.  Here 
he  was  persecuted,  and  finally  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, for  his  strange  habits  in  regard  to 
dress  and  other  matters,  and  his  fanati- 
cal doctrine  and  efforts  at  proselyting; 
but  he  was  dismissed  with  an  injunction 
to  reform.  At  Salamanca  and  Paris, . 
whither  he  went  successively  for  study, 
he  fared  no  better ;  and  at  the  latter 
place  narrowly,  and,  as  some  say,  mi- 
raculously, escaped  a  public  whipping. 
He  was  at  Paris  from  1528  to  1534.  His 
studies  were  mainly  confined  to  ascetio 
works  and  books  of  devotion.  Although 
his  attainments  in  study  were  small,  he 
formed  here,  during  this  period,  his  con- 
nection with  those  men  who  fixed  the 
character  of  the  society.  These  were 
men  greatiy  superior  to  Loyola  in 
learning,  and  in  talents,  too,  except  the 
talent  of  a  will  which  could  be  held  by 
no  check,  and  to  which  nothing  wm 
unattainable. 

The  form  of  his  project  was  not  yet 
definite  in  his  own  mind ;  but  the  time 
of  execution  approached.  On  ascen- 
sion day,  in  1534,  there  met  at  the 
church  of  Montmortre,  a  little  distance 
from  Paris,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Peter 
Faber,  Francis  Xavier,  James  Lainez, 
Alphonsns  Salmeron,  Nicholas  Boba- 
dilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez,  and  solemn- 
ly bound  themselves  together  under  the 
tiiree  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  whomsoever  should  be 
chosen  superior,  and  agreed  to  meet  to 
complete  their  plan  of  operations  in 
Venice  in  1537.  Loyola  aeparted  im- 
mediately for  Spam,  and  the  others  re- 
mained at  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies. 

Loyola  was  in  Yenice  before  the 
others.  He  had  there  made  the  ao- 
qnaintance  of  Pierre  Caraffa  (after- 
wards Pope  Paul  IV.),  who  had  re- 
nounced a  bishopric  to  found  the  order 
of  the  Theatines.  Loyola  proposed  a 
plan  for  reforming  this  order,  which 
Caraffa  rejected,  S)reseeing,  perhaps, 
that  another  than  himself  would  thus 
become  its  ruling  spirit;  but  he  still 
offered  to  receive  Loyola  and  his  com- 


*  Some  doubt,  and  perhaps  not  without  reaBon«  that  Loyola  ia  the  real  author  of  this  book. 
It  is  not  to  oar  purpose  to  examine  this  question. 
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panions  u  members.  This,  however, 
would  not  answer  their  purpose. 

When  Lainez  and  Faber  arriyed  at 
Venice,  he  sent  them  to  Bome  to  seek 
the  pope's  blessing  upon  their  enter- 
prise of  converting  Palestine.  This 
work,  however,  was  given  up  on  acooont 
of  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks.  He  himself  accompanied  them 
back  to  Rome  with  a  more  distinct  pur- 
pose ;  but  while  the  pontiff  (Paul  Far- 
nese)  viewed  them  with  favor,  he  took 
^o  notice  of  their  proposed  religious  or- 
der. How  should  he  be  induced,  was 
now  the  question,  to  sanction  an  institu- 
tion which  was  to  be  almost  independent 
of  himself  ?  Nothing  could  daunt  Loyo- 
la. He  called  to  Bome  all  his  com- 
panions, several  of  whom,  having  made  a 
triumphal  procession  from  Paris  through 
Germany,  were  scattered  through  Lom- 
hardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy  preach- 
ing with  wondrous  effect.  He  laid  be- 
fore them  his  plans  more  distinctly 
than  ever  before.  To  the  other  vows 
was  added  one  to  go  without  pay  to  any 
part  of  the  world  as  missionaries,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Roman  see. 
The  rules  and  vows  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  even  yet  met  with  some  op- 
position, especially  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  cardinals  to  whom  the  pope 
k)oked  for  advice.  . 

Let  it  here  be  remembered,  that  after 
the  meeting  in  Venice  three  years  and 
a  half  elapsed  before  the  object  was 
gained — that  these  were  years  of  unre- 
mitted toil  on  the  part  of  Loyola  and 
his  companions — that  they  were  spent 
in  preaching  throughout  Italy  ana  in 
Bome  itself,  with  an  enthusiasm  un- 
known in  the  Catholic  church,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit— and,  finally,  that  Loyola,  during 
this  time,  was  brought  to  a  public  tried 
before  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  circumstances  which  callea  ap  a  kind 
of  review  of  his  previous  trials  at  Alca- 
la,  Paris,  and  Venice,  and  made  promi- 
nent those  zealous  labors  by  which  re- 
ligious observances  and  charities  had 
been  greatly  multiplied  in  Rome  and  the 
other  cities  where  he  or  his  compan- 
ions had  been.  During  this  time,  the 
S>pe  had  observed  what  kind  of  sol- 
ers  this  company  was  likely  to  make, 
fmd  on  the  27th  of  September,  1540 — 
nineteen  years  after  Loyola  was  wound- 
ed, and  rasolved  upon  a  religious  life, 
the  whole  of  which  time  had  been  spent 


in  tiie  preliminaries  and  preparatory 
discipline,  making  him  about  fifty  years 
of  age — was  published  the  bull,  Regi" 
mini  Militantis  Ecclesigg^  constituting 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Peter  Faber,  James 
Laines,  Claudius  Le  Joy,  Paschasiua 
Brouet,  Francis  Xavier,'  Alphonso  Sal* 
meron,  Simon  Rodri^ez,  John  Coduri, 
and  Nicholas  BobadiUa,  a  religious  or- 
der by  the  name  of  *^the  Company  of 
Jesus."  The  man  who,  in  his  spiritual 
exercises,  and  in  most  of  his  course,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  had  appeared  to 
many  almost  a  maniac,  appears  in  the 
constitution  of  this  society  a  genius  of 
the  first  order.  With  little  learning  of 
his  own,  he  had  turned  to  account  the 
learning  of  his  associates,  and  wrought 
their  suggestions  into  a  system  which* 
under  himself  and  his  successors,  was 
to  achieve  such  wonders  for  three  cen- 
turies to  come.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  results,  wrought  out  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  organisation  effected 
by  Loyola,  transcend  those  which  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  any  uninspired 
man  that  ever  lived.  The  movement 
which  took  its  name  from  Luther  would 
have  occuired  in  some  form  if  Luther 
had  never  lived.  Our  own  revolution, 
headed  by  Washington,  was  not  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  orig^,  probably 
not  for  its  issue.  The  immense  power 
of  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  end  only 
slightly  changed  the  aspect  of  thin^  in 
Europe  from  what  it  would  have  been 
without  him,  and,  perhaps,  more  in  reli^ 
tion  to  the  power  of  the  pope  than  any- 
thing else.  Loyola,  on  tne  contraiy, 
organized  a  company  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  would  have  existed 
without  him,  and  they  have  accomplish- 
ed that,  not  a  tithe  of  which  would  ever 
have  been  effected  by  the  same  individ- 
uals without  the  organization.  The 
consequences  of  the  movement  in  the 
sixteenth  century  have  been  estimated 
by  what  was  actually  effected  in  break- 
ing the  power  of  existing  despotisms; 
but  few  have  thought  of  estimatmg  what 
would  have  been  effected,  if  this  new 
order  had  not  thrown  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  stone  that  was  rolling,  and  was 
likely  soon  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  and 
arrest  its  progress.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  company  of  Loyola,  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  system  of  education« 
and  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  it 
was  executed  throughout  Europe— by 
its  diplomacy  at  the  courts  of  sover- 
eigns— ^by  its  foreign  missionary  system 
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— by  the  unity  of  its  oonnoib,  and  the  in* 
tense  vigor  with  which  they  were  every- 
where carried  oat — and,  finally,  by  the 
new  life  which  it  infused  into  all  the 
other  rehgiouB  orders,  has  stayed,  for 
at  least  two  centuries,  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  order,  had  already  gone 
foi€h  against  the  papal  power. 

The  two  things  which  fixed  the  char- 
acter of  the  order,  were  the  character 
<lf  the  first  members,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  constitation.  Other  religious 
orders  had  been  supplied  mainly  from 
the  poor.  Ignatius  was  a  nobleman 
and  a  courtier,  with  an  ambition,  a  will, 
and  an  executive  power,  which  entitle 
him  to  rank  with  Napoleon.  His  as- 
sociates were  men  of  courtly  man- 
ners as  well  as  of  learning.  Xavier  was 
almost  without  peers  in  the  fascinat- 
ing power  of  his  address.  Lainez  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  theolo- 
gians  of  his  time,  and  in  this  character 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  pope  at  the 
ooundl  of  Trent.  Each  of  the  ten  had 
qualities  of  equal  value.  An  equal 
nomber  of  men  of  their  power  could  not 
have  been  found  elsewhere.  There  was 
a  charm  about  the  origin  of  the  order 
which  brought  royalty  and  nobOity  to 
lay  their  honors  at  its  feet,  and  accept 
toils  and  privations  in  their  stead.  Nor 
were  the  numbers  of  this  class  smaU. 
The  third  general — Francis  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Candia — ^was  of  this  class,  and 
he  must  renounce  his  honors  and  his 
wealth,  before  he  could  enter  the  novi- 
tiate. For  three  years  he  was  refused 
admittance  by  Loyola  himself,  simply 
because  he  neglected  to  settle  the  affiurs 
of  his  dukedom,  and  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  his  family.  The  veiy  fact 
of  the  societv*8  being  formed  of  this 
olass  of  men,  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
a  succession  of  such  for  a  long  time. 

The  constitution,  too,  contained  pro- 
visions wisely  adapted  to  perpetuate  the 
dharacter  of  the  body.  It  provided  for 
several  grades  of  membership.  The 
movices  performed  a  novitiate  of  two 
rears,  which  was  spent,  the  first  month, 
m  spiritual  exercises,  self-examination, 
confession  of  sins,  and  meditation; 
the  second  month,  in  serving  the  sick  in 
hospitals,  in  proof  of  humiuty,  and  of 
having  given  up  the  vanities  of  the 
world ;  the  third,  in  begging  from  door 
to  door,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venience in  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
novices  were  to  submit  to  be  employed 


in  the  most  servile  works  of  the  house* 
and  must  always  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
station  or  woiic  assigned  them.  The 
9ckolar$i  or  second  grade,  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  received  and  the  approved* 
The  former  are  those  passing  through  a 
test  of  scholarship,  previous  to  entering 
the  novitiate ;  the  latter  are  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  novitiate,  and 
taken  the  first  three  vows.  The  next 
class  are  the  coadjutors^  which  are  di- 
vided into  spiritiMl  and  lemporaL  These 
have  to  submit  to  an  additional  year  of 
trial,  in  order  to  give  proof  of  their 
aptitudes.  From  tne  temporal  coadju- 
tors are  taken  porters,  cooks,  and  basi« 
ness  agents,  and  from  the  spiritual  coad> 
jutors  are  chosen  college-rectors  and 
superiors  of  religious  houses.  These 
must  be  priests.  The  highest  class,  and 
the  only  proper  members  of  the  society 
who  are  called  to  the  general  congrega^ 
tions,  are  the  professed.  From  these 
are  taken  the  provincials^  who  have  the 
government  of  all  the  Jesuits  in  the 
provinces  assigned  to  them. 

Each  was  boimd  to  an  unquestionixqj 
obedience  to  every  command  of  a  superi* 
or ;  they  were  pledged  to  special  care 
in  the  education  of  boys — ^the  work  of 
converting  infidels  and  heretics  was  to 
be  the  great  work  of  life,  and  each  was 
to  hold  himself  readjr,  at  the  call  of  the 
pope,  to  go  on  a  mission  for  this  pur- 
pose to  any  part  of  the  world.  Thia 
service,  and  tnose  of  confession,  massesy 
etc.,  were  to  be  performed  without  re- 
ward, all  depending  upon  gratuities  for 
support,  even  in  case  of  their  schools ; 
they  were  instructed  to  use  special  care 
in  confessing  persons  of  distinction,  so 
that  by  leniency  they  might  secure  their 
favor  and  patronage ;  no  Jesuit  oould 
accept  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or 
benefice  without  the  special  consent  of 
the  genereJ;  they  were  released  from 
the  canonical  hours  of  worship,  fasts* 
and  all  other  observances  to  which  other 
orders  are  bound,  at  least  whenever  the 
temporary  interpretation  of  their  motto» 
•*  Omnia  ad  majorem  Die  gloriam^^  (all 
for  the  greater  glory  of  God),  seemed 
to  reouire  it :  in  short,  they  were  re* 
leasea  from  everything  which  could  im- 
pede, and  bound  to  everything  which 
could  forward,  the  attainment  of  the 
one  object  to  which  their  lives  were  de- 
dicated. 

If  any  should  wonder  how  immuni- 
ties were  obtained,  wblch  rendered  the 
society     almost    independent  of   the 
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church  in  whose  senrice  it  was  eoltfited, 
lei  them  call  to  mind  that  it  was  a  time 
of  peril  to  the  Roman  see,  such  as  had 
never  been.  The  pope  saw  and  felt 
this,  and  was  ready  to  grant  anj  priyi- 
Ifiges  to  an  order  which  promised  to 
meet  the  emergency.  The  chorcb,  too, 
was  beginning  to  call  for  sach  men. 
The  excitement  connected  with  Loyola 
and  his  companions  had  been  kept  up 
long  enough  to  fix  the  attention  oi  £u* 
rope.  His  renunciation  of  honors  and 
wealth,  and  acceptance  of  poverty,  pri- 
Tations  and  toil — his  studies — labors 
for  the  conversion  of  others — enthu- 
siasm— strange  habit — and  successive 
uiprehensions  and  trials  by  the  inquisi- 
tion and  other  courts  at  Barcelona,  Al< 
cala,  Salamanca,  Paris,  Venice,  and 
Borne— his  utter  disregard  of  everything 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cherished 
purpose,  and  the  enthusiastic  concur- 
rence of  all  his  companions  in  his  will 
and  work,  had  become  known,  and  had 
raised  extraordinary  expectations.  John 
III.  of  Portugal  had  sent  for  six,  to  be 
dispatched  to  nis  Asiatic  colonies.  Only 
two  could  be  sent,  but  what  six  men 
oould  have  equaled  Xavier  and  Eodri- 
guez  ?     Xavier  went  to  India  ;  Rodri- 

Sies  remained  in  Portugal.  The  rest 
spersed  to  every  part  of  £  urope.  Lai- 
nez  and  Le  Joy  went  to  Germany  ;  Le 
Fevre  to  Spain ;  BobadiUa  to  Naples  ; 
Brouet  and  Salmeron  to  Ireland.  No 
place,  however,  held  any  one  of  them 
long.  The  command  of  the  pope  could 
fix  every  man's  field,  that  of  the  gene- 
ral, his  labors.  When  a  demand  was 
made,  life  and  peace,  or  persecution  and 
death,  were  alike  in  each  one's  eyes, 
vnlesB  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
been  preferred.  The  spirit  of  the  body 
was  expressed  by  the  calm  and  scorn- 
ful answer  of  Le  Joy,  when  the  popu- 
lace at  Vienna  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  the  Danube  :  "  fVftat  do  I  care^ 
whether  I  enter  heaven  by  vmter  or  land  ?" 
They  did  fall  by  water  and  by  land — 
singly  and  in  pairs — ^nay,  sometimes  by 
platoons — just  as  would  naturally  result 
m>m  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  which 
sent  them  on  missions  far  or  near — in 
European  or  Asiatic  courts,  Indian 
jungles  or  American  wilds. 

In  1542,  Xavier  landed  at  Goa,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Hindostan.  He 
took  lodgings  at  the  hospital,  and  min- 
gled with  the  poor.  He  associated  also 
with  the  rich,   and  even  played  with 


them  at  cards,  acting  piously  upon  tfae 
motto  of  the  order,  **  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriamy  Having  thus  won  good- will 
to  himself,  he  went  into  the  streets* 
with  his  band-bell  and  crucifix,  and,  bav- 
ins rung  the  one,  he  held  up  the  other* 
exhorting  the  multitudes  to  accept  that 
religion  of  which  it  was  the  emblem. 
His  great  facility  in  acquiring  foreign 
languages  helped  him  much.  He  visit* 
ed  several  tunes  the  pearl-fisheries  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  remaining  at  one 
time  thirteen  months,  and  planting  forty- 
five  churches.  Cape  Comorin,  Travan- 
core,  Meliapore,  the  Moluccas,  Malaccat 
and  other  ports  of  India,  and,  finally,  the 
distant  island  of  Japan — where  Chris* 
tianity  was  received,  and  soon  was  near 
becoming  the  religion  of  the  empire- 
received  his  successive  visits.  Leaving 
two  Jesuits  on  the  island,  he  returned 
to  settle  some  matters  at  Goa,  which 
done,  he  sailed  for  China,  but  died  at 
the  island  of  Sanoian,  a  few  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Canton,  in  1552 — ten 
years  only  after  his  arrival  in  India.  He 
had  in  this  time  established  an  inquisi- 
tion and  a  college  at  Goa.  Numbers  of 
the  society,  whom  he  had  wisely  distri- 
buted, had  been  sent  to  his  aid ;  and  the 
Christians  in  India  were  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  before  the  death 
of  this  ''  Apostle  of  the  Indus."  It 
has  even  been  said,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  converting  more  persons  in 
Asia  than  the  church  had  lost  by  tibe 
Reformation  in  Europe. 

The  empire  of  China,  which  Xavier 
was  not  allowed  to  enter,  was  visited, 
half  a  century  later,  by  the  Jesuit  Mat- 
thew Ricci,  who  introduced  his  religion 
by  means  of  his  mat  skill  in  science 
and  art,  especially  mathematics  and 
drawing.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
mandann — associated  with  the  higher 
classes— dined  with  the  Emperor— 
allowed  those  who  received  Christianity 
to  retain  any  rites  of  their  own  religion 
to  which  they  were  attached — and  died 
in  1610,  bequeathing  and  recommend- 
ing his  policy  to  others.  This  plan  of 
accommodation  was  far  more  elaborate- 
ly carried  out  by  Robert  Nobili,  who 
went  to  Madura,  in  southern  Hindos- 
tan, as  a  missionary  of  the  order  in  1606. 
He  had  observed  the  obstacle  which 
caste  threw  in  the  way  of  missionaiy 
labor,  and  resolved  to  remove  it.  lie 
presented  himself  as  a  foreign  Brahmiut 
and  attached  himself  to  that  class.  They 
had  a  tradition,   that  there  once  had 
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been  four  roads  to  trath  io  India,  one 
of  which  they  had  lost.  This  he  pro» 
fessed  to  restore.  He  did  no  yiolence 
to  their  existing  ideas  or  institations, 
but  simply  gave  them  other  interpreta- 
tions, and  in  three  years  he  had  seventy 
converted  Brahmins  about  him.  From 
tiiis  time  he  went  on  gathering  crowda 
of  converts,  soon  numbering  150,000. 

This  facile  policy,  however,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  other  religious  orders* 
was  loudly  complained  of  at  Rome,  and. 
after  almost  an  entire  century  of  agita- 
tion, was  condemned  in  1704  by  a  spe- 
cial  legation,  appointed  by  Clement  XI. 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  complaint 
Hmadreds  of  thousands  of  these  Chris- 
tians were,  and  are  stilL  scattered 
throughout  Asia.  When  the  decision 
of  the  Boman  see  was  given  against 
tins  policy,  the  Jesuits  gave  assurance 
that  they  had  ceased  to  pursue  it  It 
was  afterwards  found  out,  however,  that 
it  had  never  been  discontinued. 

The  attention  of  the  society  was  early 
directed  to  our  own  continent,  and  its 
missions  everywhere  anticipated  the 
settlements.  The  most  remarkable  mis- 
sions were  in  South  America.  Mission- 
aries had  been  scattered  over  the  whole 
continent,  everywhere  making  converts, 
but  doing  nothing  for  the  progress  of 
the  order.  Aquaviva  was  general. 
This  shrewd  man  saw  the  disadvantage 
of  the  policy,  and  at  once  applied  the 
remedy.  He  directed,  that,  leaving 
only  so  many  missionaries  scattered 
over  the  contment  as  should  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  main  force  should 
be  concentrated  upon  a  point.  Para- 
guay was  chosen.  The  missionaries 
ronned  what  were  called  reductions — ^that 
is,  villages  into  ^ich  the  Indians  were 
collected  from  their  roving  life,  taught 
the  ruder  arts  of  civilisation,  and  some 
of  the  rites  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion.  These  villages  were  regularly 
laid  out  with  streets,  running  each  way 
from  a  public  square,  having  a  church, 
work-shops,  and  dwellings.  £ach  fami- 
ly had  a  small  piece  of  land  assigned  for 
cultivation,  and  all  were  reduced  to  the 
most  systematic  habits  of  industry  and 
good  order.  Hours  for  rising  and  retir- 
ing— ^for  labor,  recreation,  and  devotion 
— and  even  for  returning  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  houses  at  evening, 
were  fixed.  None  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  reductions  without  permission,  and 
no  European  could  visit  them  unattend- 
ed.   The  women  received  on  Monday 


morning  their  flax,  which  they  most  re- 
turn spun  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
men  were  trained  to  arms,  and  all  the 
elements  of  an  independent  empire  were 
fast  ooming  into  bemg.  In  16^,  thirty 
years  after  the  starting  of  this  system, 
Paraguay  had  twenty  reductions,  aver- 
aging 1,000  families  each,  which,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  would  give  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000,  and  they  still  went  on 
prospering  until  three  times  this  num- 
ber are,  by  some,  said  to  have  been 
reached.  The  Jesuits  started,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1642,  the  same  system,  which 
they  fully  entered  upon  in  1679.  This* 
next  to  Paraguay,  became  their  most 
successful  mission. 

In  1528,  fourteen  years  before  tiie 
order  received  the  pope*s  sanction,  a 
company  of  Spanish  ftdventurers  land- 
ed at  what  is  now  Pensacola,  Florida, 
having  with  them  Frandscan  missiona- 
ries. But  the  party,  all  but  four,  per- 
ished by  famine  and  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
Spanish  settiements  in  Mexico.  Aa 
early  as  1544  and  subsequentiy  other 
missionary  efforts  were  made,  mostiy 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustin,  Flori- 
da, connected  with  which  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty- six  Jesuits  from 
1561  to  1570 ;  but  tiie  missions  entirely 
failed  of  success,  and  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries perished  by  savage  hands, 
a  just  revenge,  as  the  Indians,  doubtiess, 
felt,  for  Spanish  cruelty  to  them.  In 
1570  the  Florida  mission  being  given 
up,  Father  Lagura,  vice-provincial  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  with  seven 
others,  and  a  converted  chief,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Spain,  and  some 
Indian  boys,  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  academy  at  Havana,  set  out  to  found 
a  mission  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  chief 
belonged,  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  on 
the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
This  was  thirty-ei^t  years  before  the 
settiement  of  Jamestown,  Va. — ^the  first 
English  settiement  on  the  American  oon- 
tinent  ''The  missionaries  landed," 
says  Shea,  the  historian  of  American 
Catholic  missions,  ''  with  Don  Louis,  aa 
the  chief  was  now  called,  and  without  a 
sigh  beheld  the  vessel  stand  out  to  sea, 
leaving  tiiem  the  only  Europeans  for  a 
thousand  miles  around."  This  whole 
company  of  missionaries  perished  by 
the  treachery  of  the  chief,  as  was  afbes- 
wards  reported  by  one  of  the  Indian. 
boys.  Such  incidents  as  this  show  the 
determined  zeal  of  the  order. 
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In  1611,  nine  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  two 
French  Jesuits  began  a  mission  to  the 
Abnoki  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Maine.  Argall  of  Virginia  attacked  the 
station  two  years  afterward,  and  broke  it 
up,  having  killed  one  of  the  missionfuries 
in  the  attack.  The  other  he  took  away 
a  prisoner.  The  order,  however,  early 
established  themselves  at  Quebec. 
There  they  soon  had  a  college,  and  sub- 
sequently a  seminary.  From  this  cen- 
tre they  went  forth  to  every  part  of 
the  north.  In  1653,  Father  Le  Moine, 
missionary  to  the  Onondaga  Indians, 
discovered  the  salt-springs  at  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  made 
salt  from  the  water,  almost  150  years 
before  the  manu^Eu^tore,  now  the  source 
of  so  much  wealth,  was  commenced. 
There  were  Jesuit  missionaries,  too, 
among  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cay  ugas, 
and  Senecas,  from  the  Hudson  to  tiie  Ni- 
agara, in  what  is  now  the  Empire  State. 
We  have  before  us  the  names  of  about 
thirty  of  these  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
kbored  among  the  Iroquois  in  northern 
New  York  from  1632  to  1769.  Of 
these,  at  least  Sre  or  ax  were  killed  by 
tiie  Indians,  and  one  frozen  to  death. 
In  Lower  Canada,  they  formed  their  re- 
ductions after  the  plan  of  those  in  Para- 
guay and  California.  They  had  two 
of  Uiese,  at  which  several  hundreds  of 
the  Hurons  and  the  Five  Nations  in- 
habiting the  province  of  New  York  were 
collected.  One  was  at  Lorette  near 
Quebec,  the  other  at  La  Prairie  near 
MontreaL  Almost  two  hundred  years 
before  the  recent  discovery  and  com- 
mencement of  the  present  vigorous 
working  of  the  copper- mines  in  the  up- 
per peninsula  of  Michigan,  Father  ^- 
loues,  a  missionary  of  the  order,  had 
made  that  discovery  while  coasting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake.  Marquette, 
another  missionary  of  the  order,  having 
heard  by  the  Indians  of  the  great  west- 
em  river,  was  the  means  of  raising  a 
party  to  cross  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  passed  down  Ihe 
Wisconsin,  and  were  the  first  Europeans 
to  float  upon  the  ''  Father  of  Waters," 
which  they  explored  as  tax  as  Arkansas. 
This  prepared  the  way  for  La  Salle — 
himself  educated  a  Jesuit,  and  sharing 
their  enterpiise  and   endurance — who 


first  passed  down  the  river  to  its  mouth, 
and,  in  a  later  exploration  of  the  head 
waters  of  its  far  western  branches,  lost 
most  of  his  party,  and  finally  his  own  life 
while  attempting  to  return  to  Canada. 
Almost  two  centuries  have  now  passed 
away,  and  the  tide  of  western  settle- 
ment has  but  just  overtaken,  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  these  pioneer  explorations  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers.  From  Quebec  to 
the  Mississippi,  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  line  of  lakes,  and  penetrating  far 
into  the  interior,  were  missions  to  the 
Indians,  of  which  the  society  of  Loyola 
had  almost  a  monopoly  from  the  year 
1632,  anticipating,  by  an  average  of  a 
century,  the  advance  of  European  set- 
tlement. Where  our  people  now  ei^y 
or  pursue  the  sifts  of  freedom  and  of 
untold  wealth,  long  before  the  Anglo- 
American's  axe  disturbed  the  forests,  or 
his  keel  displaced  the  waters  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
threaded  those  forests  and  rowed  their 
light  canoes  upon  those  waters,  or  car- 
ried them  over  the  portages  which  lay  in 
their  routes.  As  says  a  recent  histori- 
an,* speaking  of  Brebenf  and  Daniel, 
missionaries  to  the  Hurons  on  lake  Hu- 
ron, and  who,  we  may  add,  were  both 
killed  by  some  Indians  of  the  five  coi^ 
federate  nations,  ^*  now  and  then  one  of 
these  fathers  wonld  make  a  voyage  to 
Quebec  in  a  canoe,  with  two  or  three 
savages,  paddle  in  hand,  exhausted  with 
rowing,  his  feet  naked,  his  breviary 
hanging  about  his  neck,  his  shirt  un- 
washed, his  cassock  half  torn  from  his 
lean  body,  but  with  a  face  full  of  con- 
tent, charmed  with  the  life  Le  led,  and 
inspiring,  by  his  air  and  his  words,  a 
strong  desire  to  join  him  in  the  mission.*' 
We  can  find  the  names  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  Jesuits  alone  who  met  a 
violent  death  in  their  missionary  work  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

But,  while  their  missions  to  pa^an 
lands  have  shown  their  seal,  enterpnsei 
and  endurance,  Europe  has  been  the 
great  theatre  of  their  labors  and  achieve- 
ments. In  courts,  palaces,  and  schoohi 
of  learning,  the  great  power  of  the  Jea- 
oit  has  appeared.  The  rules  of  the 
society  urge  special  care  upon  the  mem- 
bers to  become  confessors  to  the  fami- 
lies of  kings  and  nobles,  by  being  a 
little  more  indulgent  to  their  inclinations 
and  vices  than  other  orders  were,  and 
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b7  mftking  no  ohai^  for  servioes,  de- 
pending upon  charity  for  support.  As 
the  result  of  this  policy,  they  soon  had 
the  keeping  of  the  consciences  of  most 
of  the  roycu  and  noble  families.  Grati- 
tude for  easy  absolution,  led  to  the  en- 
dowment of  colleges  all  over  Europe. 
In  these,  masses  were  to  be  said  once 
a  week  forever  for  the  founder,  whether 
dead  or  alive.  Education  thus  became, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the 
order.  They  not  only  confessed,  but 
educated  the  higher  classes.  Nor  did 
they  neglect  the  poor,  but  estabUshed 
schools  for  them,  and  arranged  plans  of 
instruction  adapted  to  children.  Many 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  All  these 
things  did  much  toward  securing  the 
perpetuity  of  the  favor  they  enjoyed. 
By  means  of  their  schools,  all  classes 
were  placed  within  their  reach  as  a 
mass  from  which  to  select  their  can- 
didates for  membership ;  for  informa- 
tion from  all  quarters,  and  in  regard  to 
every  individual,  was  forwarded  quar- 
terly to  the  general  at  Rome,  and  used 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  care 
for  the  benefit  of  the  order. 

Their  first  college  was  at  Coimbra  in 
Portugal.  Rodriguez  was  at  its  head, 
and  all  Portugal  was  soon  under  Jesuit 
control.  Spain  was  not  far  behind; 
though  the  order  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition there  at  first.  About  forty  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  society. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  at  one  time  richly 
endowed  for  it  thirteen  colleges  in  Spain. 
Venice  and  Padua  in  Italy,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  Cologne,  and  Vienna  in  Germany, 
had  their  Jesuit  colleges  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  order,  from  which,  as 
central  points,  the  continent  was  soon 
overspread  with  similar  institutions.  But 
their  most  important  institutions  were 
the  Roman  and  German  colleges  at 
Rome.  The  latter  was  established  to 
educate  Germans  in  theology,  to  act  as 
missionaries  in  their  own  country,  and 
was  founded  by  Loyola  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  Salmeron*8  reporting  his 
want  of  success  in  that  land  where  the 
Reformation  had  its  origin,  and  had  ac- 
quired its  greatest  power.  This  college 
eventually  gave  rit<e  to  the  immense  in- 
stitution at  Rome  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  among  all  nations.  Within 
sixteen  years  from  its  origin  the  society 
had  one  hundred  religious  houses  or 
monasteries  in  twelve  provinces,  with 
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colleges  and  schools  of  every  grade 
scattered  all  over  them,  and  one  thou- 
sand members  of  the  class  of  professors ; 
and  they  went  on  increasing  until,  in 
1580,  they  had  twenty-one  provinces, 
one  hundred  and  ten  monasteries,  and 
^ve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  These,  with  their  scholars 
and  coadjutors,  would  swell  them  to 
very  great  numbers.  In  some  countries 
they  had  to  exist  in  partial  or  entire 
concealment,  as  they  sometimes  did 
in  Venice,  as  they  did  for  a  long  time 
in  France,  and  as  they  generally  did 
in  England,  Cardinal  Pole  himself,  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  having  refused 
them  admission.  In  this  last-named 
country,  they  had  only  a  concealed  ex- 
istence at  the  time  when  they  were 
accused  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government.  They  had  to  change  their 
clothes,  scarcely  appearing  two  succes- 
sive days  in  the  same  dress,  and  to  pass 
from  house  to  house  of  the  Catholics, 
confessing  the  inmates,  and  spending 
generally  but  a  night  in  a  place. 

The  character  of  the  Jesuit  schools 
was  to  furnish  a  trained  and  practical 
education  to  those  who  were  not  candi- 
dates for  membership;  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  affection  for  themselves  as 
teachers  ;  and  to  make  their  schools 
everywhere  a  necessity  in  the  apparatus 
of  education.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
case  of  thosT  who  proposed  to  enter 
their  ranks,  a  long  established  habit  of 
the  most  unquestioning  obedience  must 
be  secured,  so  that  the  general  could  sit 
at  Rome,  and  have  every  order  obeyed 
in  the  most  distant  province  of  the 
world,  even  though  it  cost  life,  or,  what 
was  dearer  than  life,  personal  feedom, 
or  even  right. 

The    necessity  which  the  Catholic 

S>wers  of  Europe,  and  especially  the 
omish  see,  felt  for  such  an  auxiliary, 
procured  an  immense  patronage  from 
those  powers.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Jesuits  fulfilled  their  mission  great- 
ly augmented  the  zeal  of  these  patrons, 
and  inspired  the  same  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  nay,  to  some  extent,  even  in 
those  ot  Protestants ;  for  the  society's 
determination  and  skill  in  the  work  of 
education  gave  their  schools  an  advan- 
tage of  most  others.  Then  romance- 
added  its  part  in  getting  up  the  feeling 
which  was  cherished  towards  the  com- 
pany ;  for  what  are  the  real  lives  of 
Loyola*  Xavier,  and  Borgia,  but  xo 
mances  of  the  most  thrilling  kind  7   or- 
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what  body  of  men  ever  took  such  pains 
to  set  forth  the  exploits  of  their  heroes 
before  the  world  ?  Orl&ndinus,  a  man 
of  distinction  and  talents,  was  employed 
by  the  general,  from  1598  to  his  death 
in  1606,  upon  the  history  of  the  society, 
and  he  only  carried  it  to  the  death  of 
Loyola.  After  him  Saccinus  was  em- 
ployed, to  his  death  in  1625,  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  His  history  occupied  him 
eighteen  years,  fills  four  folio  volumes, 
and  only  covers  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Others  followed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  generals  ;  and  hundreds,  from  their 
own  impulses,  have  written  their  vol- 
umes to  set  forth  the  local  or  individual 
labors  of  the  Jesuits.  The  reports  of 
Xavier's  labors  in  Asia,  resulting  in  the 
conversion  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
were  magnified  in  reaching  Europe  by 
the  enchanting  influence  of  novelty  and 
distance — those  of  the  labors  of  Nobili 
in  Hindostan,  and  Bicci  in  China,  excit- 
ing attention  from  the  intense  opposition 
which  their  peculiar  policy  raised  in  the 
other  orders — then  the  accounts  of  the 
martyrdom  in  Japan  of  thousands  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  converts,  and 
the  avidity  which  the  order  everywhere 
manifested  to  step  into  the  vacant  places 
of  their  falling  brethren — then  the  re- 
ports of  thousands  of  the  wild  savages 
of  America  gathered  into  the  redactions 
of  Paraguay,  California,  and  Canada — 
and,  finally,  statements  of  the  labors  and 
martyrdoms  amon^  savages,  upon  the 
very  soil,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  on 
which  we  now  tread  in  ignorance  of 
them,  all  combined  to  inspire,  by  the  time 
they  reached  Europe,  a  feeling  of  the 
most  intense  interest.  In  view  of  these 
things,  do  we  wonder  that  all  Eun)pe 
felt  nnpulses  such  as  appeared  in  1622, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  head  of 
the  Roman  church  had  enrolled  the 
names  of  Loyola  and  Xavier  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  saints,  and  all  Europe  rung 
with  acclamations  and  illuminations,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  expressed  and  prop- 
agated, from  city  to  city,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  ? 

The  movement  of  which  we  now 
write,  and  that  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation, differed  in  this.  The  latter 
was  a  contagion  which  spread  from 
heart  to  heart,  just  where  it  would  na- 
turally run.  It  moved  and  gained 
strength  only  in  conjunction  with  poli- 


tical freedom.  At  first  it  was  not  or- 
ganized, and  when  it  became  so,  it  was 
only  for  preservation  and  not  for  propa- 
gation, which  resulted  rather  in  extin- 
guishing than  in  imparting  life.  Not 
so  with  this  counter-movement.  It  was 
not  spontaneous,  but  organized  against 
a  spontaneous  one.  It  was  not  a  con- 
tagion, but  a  vaccination  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  a  contagion.  It  was  not  wa- 
ter moving  whither  its  gravity  would  car- 
ry it,  but  sent  by  a  mighty  force-pump 
in  just  the  direction  desired.  Ana 
what  a  force  that  must  be  at  the  centre, 
which  should  keep  the  fluid  in  circula- 
tion, not  only  through  Europe,  bnt* 
with  a  momentum  undiminisned  by 
distance,  through  the  jungles  of  Aua, 
the  kraals  of  Africa,  and  the  wilds  of 
America  ? 

But  we  must  notice  a  different  class 
of  facts.  We  have  hinted  that  the  or- 
der encountered  opposition.  We  must 
briefly  trace  this— or,  rather,  indicate 
its  sources  and  features — until  we  see 
the  society  crushed  at  once  under  its 
accumulating  pressure.  Usin^  language 
like  that  of  the  great  Roman  historian,* 
we  may  say  to  the  reader  that,  as  he 
has  given  his  attention  to  the  life  and 
manners  by  which,  at  home  and  abroad* 
the  society  gained  and  augmented  its 
power,  so  let  him  observe  with  equal  in- 
terest how  a  gradually  relaxed  disci- 
pline sapped  their  morals,  how  they 
more  and  more  rapidly  declined,  and 
then  rushed  with  precipitation  until 
they  reached  a  penod  in  which  they 
could  bear  neither  the  evils  of  their  con- 
dition nor  their  remedy,  and  so  fell  mi- 
der  a  quick  succession  of  heavy  blows. 

The  society  had  opposition  of  all 
kinds,  and  almost  without  limit.  This, 
for  a  long  time,  strengthened  it,  just  as 
the  wind:*  and  storms  stiffen  the  branch- 
es and  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  cause  its 
roots  to  fix  their  hold  more  firmly  in 
the  soil.  But  as  the  tree  which  has 
been  most  stiffened  by  the  storms  of 
heaven  is  most  likely  to  grow  brittle 
and  break  with  the  storm's  increased 
violence,  so  this  society  fell  before  the 
very  opposition  which  had  developed  its 
vigor. 

Loyola  had  been  persecntod,' appre- 
hended, and  imprisoned  seversd  times, 
before  he  succeeded  in  founding  the 
society.   The  cardinals  and  pope  doubt- 
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ed  and  hesitated  long  before  they 
granted  the  wishes  of  the  company,  and 
afterwards  they  often  threatened  and 
censured,  until  they  finally  suppressed 
the  order.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church 
were  jealous  of  a  body  of  men  scattered 
everywhere,  with  an  immunity  from 
their  control.  The  other  religious  or- 
ders, though  indebted  to  the  Jesuits  for 
the  new  life  and  expansive  force  sud- 
denly infused  into  themselves,  opposed 
the  new  society,  as  freed  from  all  whole- 
some laws  and  rules  to  whicb  they  were 
subject.  Governments  opposed  it,  fluc- 
tuating, however,  between  a  fear  of  the 
order  and  a  sense  of  its  necessity  to 
themselves,  or,  still  worse,  between  a 
fear  of  letting  it  alone  and  of  suppress- 
ing it  within  their  dominions.  Protest- 
ants, too,  opposed  it,  though  only  in 
common  with  the  whole  church  of  which 
it  was  the  most  active  part  There  were 
some  internal  troubles,  which  had  left 
in  the  society  seeds  promising  a  sad 
harvest.  The  founder  and  the  first 
generals  had  been  Spaniards,  and  the 
nation  could  not  well  brook  a  departure 
from  this  precedent  They  endured  the 
generalsiup  of  Mercurianus,  who  was 
the  first  not  of  Spanish  origin,  because 
he  was  old  and  inefficient ;  but  when,  in 
1581,  Aquaviva,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
a  little  uver  thii^y  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  there  was  an  open 
rupture.  His  French  proclivities  widen- 
ed the  breach  which  his  Italian  birth  had 
made.  But  he  was  a  consummate  gene- 
ral. Too  prudent  to  expose  himself  by 
the  breach  of  any  important  rule ;  say- 
ing nothing  in  anger,  or  by  way  of 
threat ;  giving  no  orders,  and  yet  suffer- 
ing no  suggestions  to  be  disregarded ; 
he  was  secure  in  case  of  an  investiga- 
tion. Under  the  authority  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  the  inquisition  had  apprehend- 
ed the  provincial  of  the  order,  and 
several  others  of  Aquaviva's  party,  on 
the  charge  of  absolving  members  of 
their  order  from  sins,  from  which  none 
but  the  inquisition  could  rightfully  ab- 
solve. The  pope  was  made  to  feel  that 
this  was  a  blow  aimed  at  his  authority, 
and  he  at  once  ordered  the  erand  in- 
quisitor of  Spain,  on  pain  of  losing  his 
office,  to  release  the  prisoners,  and  let 
the  case  be  tried  at  Rome.  The  Jesuits 
had  been  expelled  from  France;  bat 
Aqaaviva  secured  the  favor  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  through  him  the  opening  of 
France  to  the  order,  and  in  this  and 
other  wayS)  the  losses  in  Spain  were 


more  than  made  up.  When,  therefore, 
the  pope,  in  obedience  to  the  Spanish 
demand,  ordered  a  general  congrega- 
tion of  the  society,  the  general  was 
ready.  He  quietly  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  his  conduct,  and  was  acquit- 
ted, and  so  was  more  firmly  than  ever 
established  in  his  seat  of  power.  The 
extreme  vigor  of  his  administration  left 
an  impression,  however,  which  was 
never  for^tten ;  and  the  scarcity  of 
men  for  his  work  in  Spain  led  him  to 
depart  from  the  rules,  and  give  the 
management  of  property  and  temporal 
matters  to  professed  members,  while  he 
gave  the  duties  of  the  professed,  in 
some  instances,  to  coadjutors.  Here 
were  the  seeds  of  rapidly-growing  inter- 
nal evils. 

From  the  days  of  Aquaviva,  though 
there  was  an  immense  apparent  growth, 
the  elements  of  weakness  multiplied. 
Strictness  in  the  selection  and  discipline 
of  members  was  gradually  relaxed. 
At  first,  none  could  be  received  until 
their  property  had  been  placed  beyond 
their  own  control.  Afterward  it  might 
be  designated  to  an  object,  and  left  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  its  original  owner. 
At  first,  temporal  affairs  were  left  to 
the  coadjutors ;  now  the  professed  might 
manage  them ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
numbers  of  the  professed,  in  relation  to 
the  other  classes,  became  greatly  in- 
creased. The  vow  of  poverty  became 
a  nullity.  Unqualified  persons  applied 
for  membership,  and  there  was  not 
firmness  to  reject  them.  There  was  a 
growing  tendency  to  license. 

The  generals  saw  these  things,  but 
could  only  deplore  that  which  they  could 
not  arrest  Yitellesohi  (1646)  and  his 
successor,  Caraffa,  put  forth  letters  of 
sad  complaint  at  these  accumulating 
evils ;  but  they  had  not  the  decision,  per- 
haps not  the  power,  to  stop  them.  In 
1652  a  general  was  appointed.  Nickel  by 
name,  who  had  the  decision  to  attempt, 
but  not  the  genius  to  effect,  a  reform. 
His  attempts  were  answered  by  calling 
a  general  congregation,  which,  by  order 
of  the  pope,  set  him  aside  and  elected 
Oliva,  of  a  noble  Genoese  family.  This 
general  let  the  tendency  to  laxness  go 
on,  but  directed  it  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  order.  He  corresponded 
with  all  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  kept  them  in  the  uterest 
of  the  society.  Jesuits  confessed  aU 
these  sovereigns,  and  so  their  court-se- 
crets were  accessible  to  the  generaL 
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We  bare  mentioned  Ae  row  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  rule  to  perform  tlieir 
duties  without  pay.  These  were  turned 
to  their  wealth.  This  largely  increased 
the  public  patronage  and  favor,  and  so 
led  the  rich  to  give  immense  sums, 
especially  for  founding  colleges.  They 
used  their  office  of  confessors  to  the 
dying  to  great  effect  in  enriching  the 
society.  They  even  received  large  sums 
for  passports  against  the  infernal  pow- 
ers. There  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  of  a  passport  for  which  200,000 
florins  ($50,000)  were  paid.  This  traffic 
was  largely  earned  on  in  India.  In  these 
various  ways,  having  become  immensely 
wealthy,  the  company  had  establish- 
ments which  stood  among  the  first 
mercantile  houses  in  Europe*  Asia,  and 
America. 

There  was  a  rule  which  forbade  any 
member  to  accept  a  church  dignity 
without  the  special  consent  of  the  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  policy  of  the  first  generals 
was  against  giving  this  consent.  Loyo- 
la refused  to  allow  Lainez  and  Borgia 
to  become  cardinals.  This  rule  became 
a  nullity.  In  the  society's  last  days, 
before  the  suppression,  it  numbered 
twenty-four  cardinals,  six  electors  of  the 
empire,  nineteen  jprinces,  twenty-one 
archbishops,  and  121  bishops. 

The  other  religious  orders  had  ex- 
pended their  missiles  upon  the  Jesuitd, 
and  the  scars  remained.  The  Jansenists, 
Am  and  and  Pascal,  and  especially 
the  latter,  by  his  celebrated  provincial 
letters,  had  inflicted  upon  the  order  a 
wound  never  to  be  heided.  Two  cen- 
turies had  fixed  upon  them  the  reputa- 
tion perpetuated  in  the  ethical  import  of 
the  word  Jesuit  This  reputation  made 
the  world  hold  them  responsible  for 
every  plot  against  the  lives  of  European 
sovereigns,  or  the  religious  liberty  of 
subjects,  and,  perhaps,  often  when  they 
were  not  guilty.  This  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  been  of  too  gradual  a 
a  growth,  and  had  become  too  well 
established,  to  pass  away.  And  yet 
the  society,  up  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  other  outward 
ngns  of  prosperity.  They  numbered 
at  that  time  tbirty-nine  houses  of  the 
class  of  professed  members;  669  col- 
leges ;  sixty-one  houses  for  novices ;  196 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
scholars  of  the  order;  335  residences, 
.and  22,780  members  scattered  over  the 
,  earth.    Their  wealth  was  enormous — ' 


amounting,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Nicolini,  to  $200,000,000,  be- 
sides the  annual  income  from  pensions 
and  other  srants  of  princes,  towns,  and 
chapters,  for  the  support  of  certain  col- 
leges, and  the  semi-annual  presents  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  their  pu- 
pils, their  receipts  as  private  tntoia 
m  the  families  or  the  great,  and  their 
alms. 

But,  having  steadily  advanced  to  their 
proud  eminence  amid  the  storms  of  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered, 
they  felt  too  strong.  They  were  will- 
ing to  defy  the  jpvemments  of  Europe* 
and  even  that  of  the  Roman  see.  They 
were  preparing  the  way  for  a  fearful 
fall,  which  was  to  come  in  an  unexpected 
moment,  and  from  sources  to  whicn  Hiey 
Htde  looked  for  danger. 

We  have  referred  to  their  young  em- 
pire springing  up  in  Paraguay.  In  1750, 
Spain  ceded  a  portion  of  this  country  to 
Portugal.  The  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  required  the  transportation  of 
the  Indians  from  the  ceded  territory  to 
a  groat  distance.  The  Jesuits  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  Indians  for  their 
removal,  but  were  suspected  of  having 
induced  them  to  refuse  compliance, 
and  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
14,000  men  to  resist  the  Portuguese 
government  in  the  execution  of  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  had  to  be  canceled. 
This  led  the  minister  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  Carvalho,  better  known  aa 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  to  resolve  upon 
their  expulsion  from  the  dominions  of 
his  master.  An  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  king,  which  Pombal,  upon  doubt- 
ful evidence,  fixed  upon  the  Jesuits,  fur- 
thered his  wishes,  and,  in  1758,  tbey 
were  expelled  from  Portugal,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  their  possessions 
confiscated,  and  1,840  of  them,  in  a 
most  pitiful  condition,  poured  in  upon 
Italy  at  once.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles. 

The  society,  through  Father  Lava- 
lette,  had,  in  1743,  established  a  trading- 
house  in  Martinique.  This  house  had 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Two  ships,  with  a  cargo 
valued  at  2,000,000,  francs,  which  La- 
valette  had  sent  to  pav  the  house  of 
Leducy  at  Marseilles,  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  The  debt  was  not 
pud,  and  ^e  house  brought  an  action 
for  it  against  Ricd,  the  ^neral  of  the 
society.  He  was  unwise  enough  to 
contest  it.    The  suit  «rent  against  hinii 
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and  was  appealed  to  the  parliameot  of 
Paris.  This  body  called  for  the  consti- 
tiitiou  of  the  societj,  which  was  pro- 
duced, end  the  rain  of  the  order  was  the 
result.  It  was  decided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  were  such  as 
to  make  the  whole  society  reponsible. 
This  iuve.stigation,  too,  brought  out  and 
gave  publicity  to  many  other  things 
which  went  against  the  order  in  the 
pablio  mind. 

To  help  the  matter  alon^,  as  some  say, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  pnme  minister  of 
LouLs  XV.,  cherished  a  feeling,  which 
had  become  confirmed  by  a  personal  in- 
cident. Many  years  before,  being  on 
diplomatic  business  at  Rome,  he  had 
dined  with  Ricci,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  on  that  occasion  had,  it  is 
said,  made  a  remark  complimentary  to 
the  order.  Ricci  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  compliment;  but  added,  that 
his  excellency  had  not  always  thought 
flo  well  of  them.  On  inquiring  what 
this  meant,  the  duke  found  that  a  re- 
mark made  at  his  own  table  several 
years  before  had  been  reported,  word 
for  word,  and  was  on  the  general's  re- 
gister. He  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
society,  which  made  it  a  business  to  ob- 
serve and  report  so  minutely  the  affairs 
of  private  life,  was  unsafe ;  and  resolved 
that,  if  ever  he  should  have  the  power 
to  effect  their  suppression,  he  would 
use  it  to  that  end.  That  time  had  now 
oome.  The  late  trials  furnished  an  oc- 
casion to  stimulate  latent  desire.  The 
public  mind  was  thoroughly  awakened, 
whether  the  incident  occurred  or  not. 
Little  was  talked  of  but  the  Jesuits. 
Fifty- one  bishops,  with  the  cardinal 
De  Luynes  at  their  head,  decided  that 
the  uij limited  authority  of  the  gene- 
ral over  the  members  was  not  compati- 
ble with  their  duties  to  their  sovereign. 
Choiseul  proposed,  as  a  reform,  that  a 
vicar-general  should  be  appointed  for 
France,  who  should  live  in  that  country, 
and  be  pledged  to  obey  its  laws.  The 
answer  of  Ricci,  to  this  proposition  for 
saving  tlie  order,  expresses  an  immov- 
ableness,  at  the  near  prospect  of  ex- 
tinction, which  approaches  tne  sublime : 
"  Sint  ut  sunt  aid  non  $inV' — let  them 

ithe  rulei^)  be  as  they  are,  or  let  them  no 
DUger  be.  The  sodetv  was  suppressed 
in  France  in  1762,  and  eighty- fuur  col- 
leges of  the  order  closed.  The  members 
were  at  first  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
kingdom  as  secular  priests;  but  this 
permission  was  soon  revoked. 


A  far  heavier  blow  was  next  to  fol- 
low. Pombal  and  Choiseul  mi^ht  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  uie  irre- 
ligious tendency  of  the  age.  Not  so 
with  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  was  a 
true  son  of  the  church,  and  even  devoted 
to  the  religious  orders.  He  had  cher- 
ished no  enmity  to  the  Jesuits ;  but 
something  had  changed  his  mind  in 
regard  to  them.  The  apparent  occasion 
of  the  change  was  this :  certain  large 
cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  worn  in 
Spain  at  the  time,  served  for  the  con- 
cealment of  crime  and  criminals.  A 
royal  proclamation  forbade  their  use. 
An  Insurrection,  called  by  the  French 
writers  of  the  time,  from  its  occasion* 
Vemeate  det  chapeaux,  was  the  result. 
The  minister's  house  was  besieged^  and 
the  king,  whose  entreaties  were  disre- 
purded,  had  to  retire  from  Madrid.  It 
lasted  for  several  days,  when  the  Jesuits, 
mingling  in  the  crowd,  stopped  the  tu- 
mult with  the  greatest  ease.  Charles 
may  have  inferred  that  those  who  could 
so  easily  put  down,  had  probably  raised 
the  riot.  He  certainly  learned,  or  saw 
reason  to  suspect,  something  which  led 
him  to  resolve  upon  the  exile  of  the  or- 
der from  his  dominions.  The  Jesuits 
are  said  to  have  reported  that  the  king 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Cardinal  Air 
beroni ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  had 
some  intimation  of  a  movement  to  place 
his  brother,  Don  Luis,  on  the  thronCt 
in  his  place.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive,  the  king's  mind  was 
fixed.  His  plan  of  action  was  well  laid, 
and  promptly  executed.  He  had  letters 
sent  under  seals  to  all  the  alcaldes  in. 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  open,  on  pain  of  death, 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  April, 
]  767,  and  then,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
their  officers  were  to  take  possession  of 
the  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  several 
jurisdictions,  and  seise  their  persons, 
and  send  them  as  prisoners  to  the  porta 
indicate^  in  their  mstructions,  allowing 
each  only  the  clothing  needed,  with  hia 
breviary  and  his  purse.  The  order  waa 
executed  over  the  immense  territory  of 
Spain  and  her  provinces,  with  such  se- 
cresy  and  exactness  that  not  a  moment 
was  had  for  remonstrance  or  precaution, 
and  6,000  Jesuits  were  on  the  deep  at 
once,  moving  towards  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  The  pope  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  all  as  ignorant  as  the  order 
itself  of  the  movement  until  it  was  exe- 
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cuted.  The  aged  Clement  XIII.  wept, 
and  wrote  to  Charles:  "So  you,  too, 
my  son,  so  the  Catholic  king,  Charles 
In. ,  who  is  so  dear  to  our  heart,  fills 
up  the  chalice  of  our  suffering,  con- 
demns our  old  age  to  a  torrent  of  tears, 
and  precipitates  us  into  the  grave." 

In  due  time  the  exiles  were  approach- 
ing the  shores  of  Italy.  Their  general 
htS  had  time  to  decide  what  he  flhall  do. 
He  had  directed  Cardinal  Torri^ani  to 
write  to  Charles,  that  they  should  not  be 
landed  in  Italy.  Charles  had  given  or- 
ders to  land  them  by  force  of  arms  If 
necessary.  As  the  weary  prisoners  sup- 
posed that  they  were  about  to  step  upon 
a  land  of  freedom — the  home  of  their 
order — the  landing  of  their  first  vessel 
at  Civita  Vecchia  was  opposed  by  artil- 
lery. The  Spanish  commander,  instead 
of  using  force,  coasted  along  to  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  and  Corsica,  only  to  meet  the 
same  reception,  and  it  was  six  months 
before  they  effected  a  landing  at  Corsica, 
which  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  in  this  time  many  of 
these  unhappy  men  had  died.  Other 
arrivals  fared  similarly. 

Naples  and  Parma  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  Roman  pontiff  did  not  like  to  deal 
with  the  other  powers,  but  he  passed 
an  ecclesiastical  censure  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  a  Bourbon,  untu  reminded 
of  it  by  a  simultaneous  demand  from  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  Na- 
ples for  the  withdrawal  oi  the  monito- 
rium  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  pope  refused  to  comply,  and  these 
powers  seized  upon  Avignon,  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  Benevento,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, and  finally  added  a  demand  for 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  order 
throughout  the  world.  Not  only  these 
western  sovereigns  but  all  the  Italian 
states  were  against  him  ;  and,  as  a  last 
reiiort,  he  turned  to  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  and  she  replied  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  state  policy,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  religion  were  not  concerned. 
His  last  hope  was  cut  off.  He  called 
a  consistory,  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary and  advise  him  upon  the  matter  of 
suppression ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
2ud  Clement  XIII.  died. 

The  death  of  Clement  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
suppression.  The  whole  influence  of 
each  party  was  now  directed  toward 
the  election  of  a  pope  who  should  carry 


oat  its  wishes.  The  new  emperor, 
Joseph  II.,  arrived  in  Rome  while  this 
contest  was  pending.  The  Jesuit  party 
made  great  efforts  to  secure  his  favor. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Gresu,  the  great  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  at  Rome.  Bat 
instead  of  repaying  the  attentions  shown 
him,  in  oompliments  and  sood-will,  his 
actions  passed  beyond  indifference  into 
contempt.  He  even  asked  Rioci,  who 
was  in  tne  act  of  prostrating  himself  be- 
fore the  emperor,  when  he  was  going  to 
relinquish  his  habit  The  cardinals 
showed  him  similar  attentions,  and,  con- 
trary to  all  rules,  introduced  him  mto 
the  conclave.  Nor  did  he  then  demean 
himself  very  differently  from  what  he 
had  done  at  the  Qesu ;  and,  on  return- 
ing, he  left  Rome  the  same  evening  to 
avoid  further  honors.  Thus  the  only 
Catholic  sovereign  of  any  iiifluenoe, 
upon  whom  the  Jesuit  party  relied, 
failed  them. 

Thi-ee  months  passed  in  the  sacred 
college  without  an  election.  The  Span- 
ish cardinals  arrived  abont  this  time, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  French, 
soon  determined  the  result  Cardinal 
Ganganelli  was  a  man  of  a  very  happy 
temper  of  mind.  His  character  had 
probably  led  both  parties  to  think  that 
he  might  be  trusted,  and  both  thought 
that  they  had  favorable  assurances  from 
him.  He  was  proclaimed  pope,  on  May 
19th,  1769,  and  after  more  than  three 
years  of  anxious  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Jesuits — urged  on  to  ac- 
tion by  France,  and  Spain,  and  other 
powers — on  the  21  st  of  July,  1773,  he 
published  his  brief,  entitled  Dominvi 
ac  Redemptor^  suppressing  the  order 
throughout  the  whole  world.  He  lived 
a  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  in 
good  health,  and  apparently  much  hap- 

Sier  than  before  his  decision,  and  then 
ied — not  without  suspicions  of  poison, 
which  he  himself  sustained  by  taking  an 
antidote.  While  one  party,  however, 
affirms,  the  other  denies,  and  the  world 
will  never  know  which  is  right. 

This  was  the  last  and  most  terrible  of 
a  series  of  blows  which  had  fallen  in 
quick  succession  upon  the  order.  Thejr 
were  in  affiction.  They  maintained,  no 
doubt,  some  kind  of  secret  existence, 
waitine  for  a  good  time  to  come.  Pro- 
scribed by  their  own  church,  of  which, 
for  290  years,  they  had  been  the  life^ 
they  were  protected  in  the  dominions  of 
the  schismatic  Catharine  of  Russia,  and 
the  heretic  Frederic  of  Prussia;  bat 
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thronghout  the  rest  of  Europe  the/  "The7  are  a  sort  of  people  who  lengthen 
oonld  have  no  open  existence.  A  sad  the  creed  and  shorten  the  decalogae ;" 
vacancy,  of  course,  existed  for  a  time  that  ^ve  point  to  the  unequaled  and 
in  the  schools  of  which  they  had  had  unlimited  satire  of  Pascal — that  con- 
the  charge.  The  Indians  collected  in  victed  them  in  the  public  mind,  mthout 
the  reductions  of  Paraguay  and  Califor-  a  trial,  of  every  assassination  and  plot 
nia  were  scattered,  except  where  the  against  governments,  by  which  there 
Franciscans  took  their  places  and  pur-  was  any  ground  of  hope  that  their  in- 
fined  their  policy.  In  1814,  Pius  Yll.  terests  could  be  forwarded ;  and  which 
fully  restored  the  order  to  its  old  foot-  has  eiven  to  their  name  an  ethical 
ing.  The  Jesuits,  however,  could  never  meanmg  as  well  settled  as  that  of  any 
again  become  what  they  once  were.  The  term  in  any  language.  On  this  hack- 
reason  is  obvious.  The  occasion  which  neyed  point  we  have  not  dwelt.  It 
called  them  into  existence,  and  the  times  has  been  enough  before  the  public  mind, 
to  which  they  were  adapted,  had  passed  though  often  presented  with  such  indis- 
away.  They  were  organized  for  a  state  tinctness  as  to  leave  large  play  to  the 
of  war ;  and,  althou^  the  contending  imagination.  We  have  tried,  as  briefly 
parties  are  not  reconciled  in  spirit,  they  as  possible,  to  give  that  in  which  the 
have  acknowledged  each  other's  inde-  hbtory  of  the  institution  is  instructive, 
pendence,  and  have  no  use  for  an  im-  having  really  no  parallel,  as  there  never 
mense  standing  army.  The  schools  of  was  another  society  formed  whose  or- 
the  Jesuits,  having  been  organized  on  ganization,  end,  and  results,  involved 
a  fixed  plan,  are  no  longer  adapted  to  Sie  same  principles,  and  there  probably 
much  of  Europe.  We  find  this  view  en-  never  will  be.  The  history  of  the  Jesuits 
dorsed  by  an  article  which  we  have  lately  may,  therefore,  be  studied  as  furnishing 
read  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  order,  a  lesson  found  nowhere  else. 
They  will  never  again  play  the  part  We  add,  that  the  statistics  of  the 
which,  for  three  centuries  past,  they  order,  for  the  year  1855,  show  that  the 
have  played,  in  the  drama  of  the  world,  decline  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  even 
It  is  tme  that  they  have  tried  to  change  greater  than  we  had  supposed.  They 
somewhat,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  number  5,510,  thus  distributed : 
the  changmg  times.     Two  American  ^^y  g^^^i-  ^^  Sardinia,    .       .       .    1514 

Jesuits  were  tried  at  Rome  some  years     France, 16!^ 

since  on  the  charge  of  speakinff  favora-     Belgium, 4^ 

bly  of  republics ;  but  acquitted  on  the     5P^^ 117 

^und  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak  fiSSlSf 'America,  and  other 'countrieai    1294 

m  favor  of  the  government  of  their  own     Oflaoers,  etc.,  etc., 61 

country.    But  all  efforts  to  introduce  .^ 

the  order  again  upon  the  stage,  with  ^ 

the  prominent  part  which  they  acted  in  The  order  of  the  Redemptorists,  or 

the  seventeenth  century,  must  prove  a  Liguorians,  which  was  founded  at  Naples 

failure.      The  strong  feelbgs,  for  and  m  1732,  has  become,  to  a  large  extent, 

against  them,  have  met  in  an  apathy  the  receiver  of  the  influence  which  the 

from  which  no  movement  of  theirs  will  Jesuits  have  been  losing.    They  are  now 

be  likely  to  awaken  the  world.  scattered  through  most  of  the  countries 

We  have  now  accomplished  our  task  of  Europe,  and  throw  the  Jesuits  in  the 

widiout  following,  except  as  we  have  oc-  shade.     Efforts  to  fix  their  centre  at 

oasionally  crossed  it,  tne  beaten  track  Rome  have  often   been  made  without 

of  essays  on  the  Jesuits.    We  refer  to  success.    Recently,  however,  a  yicar- 

the  code  of  practical  ethics  which  has  general  has  been  appointed  to  reside  in 

been  attributed  to  the  order.^    It  was  that  city,  and  a  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Ca- 

fhis  that  gave  their  wit  to  such  expres-  serta  purchased  aud  fitted  up  for  his 

sions  as  that  of  the  Abb6  Boilean —  use. 
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— ^The  readers  of  Lord  CookborD's  Life 
•f  Jefirey,  which  wasaa  indifferent  perform- 
ance, will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  bis 
Memorials  of  his  Times.  They  are  very 
pleasant  reading,  and  relate  to  a  class  of 
men  and  a  period  of  time  which  have  not 
before  been  treated  in  the  same  way — the 
Scotsmen  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  year  1790 
to  the  present  era.  Lord  Cockburn  was 
the  companion  and  intimate  acquaintance 
of  those  young  lawyers  and  literateurs 
who,  just  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, undertook  to  break  through  the  lead- 
en despotism  of  the  old  Scotch  tories, 
reigning  supreme  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  most 
undoubting  and  insolent  seoority.  He 
shared  in  the  councils  and  ate  the  same 
dinners  with  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith, 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Erskine,  etc.,  and  his  re- 
miniscences pertain  partly  to  them,  and 
partly  to  their  opponents,  including  an 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  men,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  in  Edinburgh  society, 
after  the  French  revolution.  We  get  a 
glimpse  at  Scott  and  his  set,  and  assist  in 
a  shy  at  Wilson  and  his  Blackwoodians; 
bnt  the  most  conspicuous  figures  on  Lord 
Cockburn's  canvas  are  the  Scotch  judges, 
lawyers,  and  ministers,  who  were  the  con- 
siderable men  of  his  day.  Most  of  these 
men  are  unknown  to  us,  though  they  are 
so  admirably  sketched,  that  we  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  at  once.  It  is  curious  that, 
the  further  we  go  back  in  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  memoirs,  the  more  singular  and 
striking  his  characters  become.  Adam, 
the  author  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  Dal- 
sell  of  the  Collectanea  Grssca,  Playfair, 
and  Moral  Philosophy  Stewart,  were  among 
his  teachers,  whom  he  describes  genially ; 
but,  apart  from  their  celebrity,  there  was 
not  much  in  them  to  arrest  our  attention. 
What  is  said  of  the  still  older  men  and  tbe 
older  manners,  is  far  more  attractive. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  of  the  stiff  ball- 
room decorum  of  Scotland  previous  to 
1800,  that  ^*  no  couple  could  dance  unless 
each  party  was  provided  with  a  ticket, 
prescribing  the  precise  place  in  the  precise 
dance.  If  the  ticket  had  marked  upon  it, 
say  for  a  country-dance,  the  figures  S.5., 
this  meant  that  the  holder  was  to  place 


himself  in  the  3rd  danoe,  and  5th  from  the 
top--and  if  he  were  anywhere  else,  he  was 
set  right  or  ezdaded.  And  the  partner's 
ticket  most  correspond.  Woe  to  the  poor 
girl  who,  with  ticket  2.7.,  was  found  oppo- 
site a  youth  marked  5.9.  It  was  flirting 
without  a  license,  and  looked  very  ill,  and 
would  probably  be  reported  by  the  ticket 
director  to  the  mother,  or  to  the  martinet 
dowagers  and  venerable  beaux,  who  acted 
as  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. A  similar  custom,  if  we  mistake  not, 
still  prevails  at  the  balls  of  some  of  our 
southern  states.  The  prevailing  vices  at 
that  time  were  drunkenness  and  swearing. 
Nothing  was  more  common,  than  for  gea- 
tlemea  who  had  dined  with  ladies,  and 
meant  to  r^otn  them,  to  get  drunk,  ftod 
swearing  was  not  supposed  to  be  InooosiBt- 
ent  with  the  aoeompliahmeDts  of  tbe  p«r- 
lor.  Braxfield,  a  famous  justice,  having 
damned  a  lady  at  whist  for  a  bad  play, 
apologized  to  her  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  mistaken  her  for  his  wife.  The  practice 
of  drinking  healths,  sentiments,  and  toasts, 
at  dinner-parties,  was  so  prevalent  and  ia- 
cUspensable,  that  in  a  company  of  ten,  a 
man  could  not  expect  to  escape  for  less  than 
ninety  drinks ;  for  he  had  not  only  to  give 
the  health  of  everybody  present,  singly, 
but  everybody  present,  singly,  gave  his 
health.  The  sentiments  drank  were  gene- 
rally  short  moral  apothegms,  each  as» 
"  May  the  honest  heart  never  feel  distress," 
and  must  have  been  the  most  intolerable 
of  bores.  Our  "  toasts"  are  bad  enough, 
but  these  old  ^sentiments"  must  have 
been  worse.  It  is  related  of  a  country 
dominie  who,  being  called  upon  for  his 
"sentiment''  before  a  large  party,  and 
having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  such  an 
experience,  after  much  writhing  and  groan- 
ing, came'out  with  "  The  reflection  of  the 
moon  on  the  cawm  bosom  of  the  lake." 
Old  Adam  Ferguson,  the  "  historian"  of 
Rome,  Lord  Cockburn  describes  as  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  silky-white  hair,  who 
always  wore  half-boots  lined  with  fur,  a 
long  cloth  waistcoat,  with  capacious  pock- 
ets, a  single-breasted  coat,  a  cloth  great- 
coat, also  lined  with  fur,  and  a  felt  hat, 
commonly  tied  by  a  ribbon  below  the  chin. 
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—all,  including  the  hat,  of  a  qnaker-gray, 
or  whitish-brown  color.  The  famous  Dr. 
Joseph  Black  was  tall,  yerj  thin,  and  ca- 
daverously pale,  with  eyes  dark,  clear,  and 
large,  like  pools  of  pure  water,  who  dress- 
ed entirely  in  black,  and  seemed  more  like 
a  shade  than  a  person.  Among  the  fe- 
male acqaatntances  of  Lord  Cockbnm  was 
a  clergyman's  widow,  whom  age  had  made 
incapable  of  walking  acroes  the  room,  and 
who  passed  her  days  in  a  high-back, 
leathern  chair,  reading,  talking,  and  laugh- 
ing. Once,  one  of  her  granddaughters 
stumbled,  in  reading  the  newspapers  to  her» 
on  a  paragraph  which  stated  that  a  lady's 
reputation  had  suflk^red  from  some  indis- 
creet talk  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Up  sprang  she  of  fourscore,  ex- 
elaiming,  with  great  indignation,  as  she 
shook  her  shriveled  fist :  **  The  dawmed  vil- 
lain, does  he  kiss  and  tell  I"  There  was 
another  of  these  old  ladies,  named  Sophy 
Johnstone,  whose  drew  was  always  the 
same— inside  and  outside  of  the  house,  at 
dinners,  at  parties,  and  on  excursions— and 
which  consisted  of  a  man's  hat,  and  a  man's 
great-eoat,  buttoned  closely  from  the  ebia 
to  the  feet,  with  worsted  stockings,  and 
shoes  olasped  by  large  brass  buckles.  Her 
talk  was  as  rich  and  racy  as  her  appear^ 
ance  was  odd— foil  of  shrewd  observation, 
rare  old  anecdotes,  the  moat  perfeot  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression,  and  imper- 
turbable good-nature.  He  tells  of  another, 
a  Miss  Menie  Trotter,  who  described  *<  a 
dismal,  fearfu'  dream "  that  she  had  had, 
in  this  wise :  '*  Oh  I  what  d'ye  think  t  Of 
a'  the  places  i'  the  warld,  I  dreamed  I  was 
in  heeveu  I  And  what  d'ye  think  I  saw 
there?  Deil  ha'it,  but  thoosands  npoa 
fhoosands,  and  ten  thooeands  upon  tea 
thoosands  of  stark  naked  weans  1  That 
wad  be  adreadfu'  thing ;  for  ye  ken  I  ne'er 
could  bide  bairns  a'  my  daysT'  This  same 
old  maid,  whose  dream  portrayed  such  a  sin- 
gular nemesis,  dispensed  her  hospitality,  by 
sacrificing  an  ox  eveiy  autumn,  and  eating 
it  regularly,  according  to  some*  system  of 
her  own,  on  Sundays,  so  that  it  feasted  her 
and  a  chosen  few  half  through  the  winter. 
Urging  a  neighbor  to  dine,  when  near  her 
death,  she  added,  •<  For  oh  I  Sir  Thammns, 
we*re  terrible  near  the  tail  nool"  Some 
of  her  acquaintances  were  of  eighty-five 
years'  standing,  and  yet  she  used  to  take 
country  walks  of  ten  miles  at  a  stretch — 
wliich,  we  fanoy,  would  trouble  some  of 


our  youngest  ladies.  Of  the  judges  of  his 
early  day,  Cockburn  preserves  to  us  a 
dozen  most  eccentric  characters— foax* 
field,  Bskgrove,  Campbell,  Meadowbank, 
and  others— but  none  more  remarka- 
ble for  a  judge,  than  Lord  Hennaad. 
His  dress,  the  style  of  which  he  stuck 
to  as  he  did  to  his  principle,  disdained 
both  stock  and  BUf>penders,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  long,  bare  neck,  the  outbreak 
of  linen  between  the  upper  and  nether  gar- 
ments, and  the  brief  pigtail  behind,  he  had 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  He  was 
said  to  have  acted  at  more  severe  scenes 
of  hard  drinking  than  any  man  living. 
«  Commonplace  topers  thought  drinking  a 
pleasure,  but  with  Hermand  it  was  a  vir* 
tue.  He  expressed  a  sincere  respect  for 
it,  a  profound  moral  approbation,  and  a 
serious  compassion  for  the  poor  wretches 
who  could  not  indulge  in  it,  with  due  coO" 
tempt  for  those  who  could,  but  did  not." 
His  regards,  in  this  respect,  were  shown 
once  by  a  charge,  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  had  hastily  killed  his  companion 
in  a  drunken  (Volic,  and  whom  the  other 
judges  were  inclined  to  treat  leniently 
because  he  had  been  over  excited  at  the 
time  of  the  act.  Hermaad  took  quite  an 
opposite  view ;  he  said :  **  We  are  told  that 
there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  in  liquor !  He  vas  drunk ;  and  yet  he 
murdered  the  very  man  who  bad  been 
drinking  with  him !  Thi*y  bad  been  ca- 
rousing the  whole  night,  and  yet  he  stabbed 
him  I  Good  Gk>d,  my  lairds,  if  ho  will  do 
this  when  he's  drunk,  what  will  he  oot  do 
when  he's  sober  V  In  spite  of  his  claret 
and  punch  every  night.  H«*rmand  lived  to 
be  over  eighty-five.  The  heads  of  those 
old  Scotchmen  have  been  among  the  most 
astonishing  things  in  history.  A  portion  of 
Lord  Cockbum's  recollections  will  be  enly 
interesting  to  the  residents  la  and  about 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  greater  part  will  be 
found  attractive  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers. 

—Mr.  Gborgi  Tookeb  has  written  a 
HMory  of  the  United  Statee,  in  four  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  first  volume  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Lipplncott  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  embraces  the  period 
from  the  colonization  of  the  country  to 
the  administration  of  General  Harrison, 
1841.  This  first  volume  closes  with  the 
close  of  the  presidency  of  Washington. 
The  events  of  the  eoloniiation  and  the 
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Rerolution  are  rapidly  passed  over,  as 
they  form  bat  an  iatroductioo  to  the  maia 
purpose  of  the  author,  which  is,  the  history 
of  ihe  government  under  the  federal  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Tucker  brings  to  his  task,  be- 
sides an  obvious  good  sense,  candor,  and 
jndgmeot.  a  personal  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary era,  and  of  those  who  have  suo- 
ceeded  them.  A  cotemporary  of  those 
who  formed  the  constitution,  he  has  watched 
its  practical  workings  ever  since,  with 
friendly  solicitude,  and  is  prepared  to  de- 
scribe the  results  with  fidelity  and  insight. 
He  writes  fluently  and  clearly,  in  a  plain 
and  sensible  way,  without  much  display 
of  rhetoric,  and  yet  in  an  agreeable  and 
•oimated  style.  His  tendencies  are  evi- 
dently to  the  democratic  view  of  parties 
and  politics ;  but  he  endeavors  to  maintaia 
the  true,  impartial  spirit  of  history. 

There  is  ample  room,  in  our  literature, 
for  a  work  like  this.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Hildreth's  history,  written  from  a 
peculiar  stand-point,  we  have  no  elaborate 
and  complete  account  of  the  government 
ftom  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not  yet  reached 
the  period,  and,  until  he  does,  we  are  in- 
clined to  hail  every  respectable  attempt  in 
this  department  Of  this  kind,  in  a  small 
way  is  Uiaa  Pbaboot's  Chronologieal  Hi$- 
iory  of  the  UniUd  States,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  mnemonical  principle  of 
Bem.  The  great  Polish-Hnngarian  chief- 
tain was,  as  our  readers  are  perhaps  aware, 
a  man  of  science  as  well  as  of  war.  He 
invented  a  system  of  universal  chronolo- 
gy, for  the  assistance  of  students,  which  is 
conceded  to  be,  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined it,  superior  to  any  other  extant.  It  is 
simple  in  plan,  easily  applied,  and  of 
striking  eiBeiency.  This  system,  Miss  Pea- 
body,  who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for 
her  efforts  in  communicating  it  to  schools 
and  teachers,  has  adapted  to  the  history 
of  our  own  country.  Any  one  who  desires 
to  render  himself  familiar  with  the  dates 
and  leading  events  of  our  national  career, 
will  be  astonishingly  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  this  small  and  intelligible  manual. 
As  an  introduction,  too,  to  Bern's  large 
universal  chart,  it  poosesses  great  value. 

— ^We  ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  along 
with  American  histories,  the  little  Hand-^ 
book  of  American  LUeraiure,  historical, 
Wographieal,  and  critical,  f^om  the  pre« 


of  W.  &  R.  Chambbrs,  of  Chambers'  Joor- 
nal.  Covering  the  whole  period  of  our 
literary  exertion,  it  is  quite  complete  in  its 
detail  of  names,  but,  of  course,  succinct 
in  its  descriptions.  Its  principal  authori- 
ties appear  to  have  been  Mr.  Grlswoid's 
several  compilations,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  A  little  is  said  of  a  great 
many  writers,  in  a  discriminating  way  for 
so  brief  a  compass,  and  with  good  inten- 
tions, yet  without  conveying  much  infor- 
mation. It  is  almost  impossible,  in  these 
compends,  to  utter  anything  but  the  most 
general  remarks.  The  writer  of  this  vol- 
ume has  done,  as  well  as  he  could  within 
his  circumscribed  limits.  A  pervading  im- 
pression seems  to  rest  on  his  mind  that 
the  life  of  letters  is  a  very  hard  one  in 
this  country ;  ihat  the  best  of  us  *'  culti- 
vate the  muses  on  a  little  oatmeal,"  and 
that  no  improvement  is  to  be  expected 
until  we  shall  have  established  an  inter- 
national copyright  law.  He  exaggerates 
both  the  diflScuUies  of  the  literary  life 
here,  and  the  advantages  to  be  attained 
by  his  proposed  remedy;  and  yet,  we 
trust,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
law  will  do  justice  to  literary  men. 

—The  Hertha  of  Miss  FaxDRiKi.  Bai- 
MBR,  a  new  novel  just  issued  by  Putnam  & 
Co.,  evinces  a  great  deal  of  her  old  charac- 
teristic power,  her  lively  sympathy,  her 
earnest  moral  tone,  and  her  prolific  inven* 
tion  of  character  and  incident ;  but  it  is  not, 
in  the  whole,  as  absorbing  as  most  of  her 
former  works.  Perhaps,  the  distinctness 
with  which  she  obtrudes  her  main  design— 
the  illustration  of  woman^s  rights— is  the 
cause  of  this  abatement  in  interest,  at 
perhaps  we  have  grown  used  to  her  man- 
ner, which  no  longer  possesses  the  charm  of 
novelty.  But,  whatever  it  be,  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  not  been  excited  by  Hertha 
as  we  were  wont  to  be  by  the  **  Neighbors," 

«  Home,"  and  the  "  H Family."  At  the 

same  time  we  recognise  in  Hertha  many  of 
the  finest  touches  of  Miss  Bremer's  hand, 
and  above  all  a  certain  freshness  of  im- 
pulse and  intensity  of  conviction,  which 
we  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  World.  Her  increased  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  woman,  and  her  feeling  on 
that  Bulgect  was  never  dull,  must  be  owing 
to  the  enthusiasm  in  the  woman *8  move- 
ment, which  she  witnessed  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  was  at  its  height  during 
the  time  of  her  visiL    Miss  Bremer  caa 
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write  QOtbing  whlcli  is  Dot  readable,  and 
noihing  from  tbe  perusul  of  whioh  one 
does  not  rise  with  qaickened  Bympathiea  for 
humanity  and  goodness. 

— Oor  good  publishers,  Messrsi  Diz,  Ed- 
wards &  Ca,  haye  reproduced  an  excellent 
English  translation  of  the  Lifeqf  Perthei. 
We  think  we  hear  our  readers  ask,  Who 
was  Perthes,  that  there  should  be  a  life  of 
him  f  It  is  a  pardonable  query ;  for  we 
confess  that,  until  the  volumes  were  laid  be- 
fore us,  we  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
man,  and  did  not  anticipate  much  pleas- 
ure firom  the  perusal  of  them.  We 
even  doubted  the  propriety  of  devoting 
two  large  and  handsomely  printed  tomes 
to  the  career  of  a  man  of  such  nar- 
row celebrity.  But  that  was  a  great 
mistake  of  ours.  We  had  not  read 
twenty  pages  of  this  life,  before  we  found 
that  we  were  about  to  be  introduced  to  a 
most  extraordinary  man,  and  to  a  novel 
q^here  of  society.  Perthes,  then,  was  a 
bookseller  of  Hamburg,  nothing  more 
than  a  bookseller,  as  some  might  say,  who 
lived  firom  1772  to  1843,  but  such  a  book- 
teller  as  the  world  does  not  often  see. 
Born  in  a  low  condition  of  life,  soon  made 
an  orphan,  apprenticed  to  a  hard  taskmas- 
ter, and  almost  without  opportunities  of 
culture,  either  literary  Or  social,  he  made 
himself  the  centre  of  the  book-trade  of 
Germany,  where  the  book-trade  is  some- 
thing, and,  what  is  more,  the  centre  of  a 
political  and  religious  circle  of  the  highest 
character  and  the  widest  influence.  There 
was  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities  In 
the  nature  of  Perthes,  rare  in  any  country, 
and  particularly  rare  in  Germany,  in  that 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  practical  sagacity  and  elBoiency, 
and  of  the  finest  and  tenderest  suscepti- 
bilities. The  soundness  of  his  judgment 
was  only  equaled  by  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  He  could  devote  himself  to  business, 
to  study,  to  social  intercourse,  to  patriotic 
and  benevolent  exertion,  and  to  domestic 
enjoyment,  with  a  relish  for  all.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  active  pursuits  of  a  trade 
whioh  had  been  built  np  into  enormous 
dimensions  by  his  own  energies,  he  found 
time  to  repair  the  neglects  of  early  educa- 
tion, to  rear  and  instruct  a  large  family,  to 
engage  in  a  most  extensive  correspondence, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  national  and  patri- 
otic sentiments  of  his  country.  It  was 
this  many-sided  Interest  and  activity,  con- 


joined to  his  rare  good  sense  and  kindness, 
which  brought  Perthes  into  connectioa 
with  almost  every  celebrity  of  his  time, 
political,  literary,  and  religious.  He  was 
the  intimate  and  respected  friend  of  Klop- 
stock,  the  poet,  of  Niebubr,  the  historian, 
of  William  Von  Humboldt,  the  philolo- 
gist, of  Johannes  von  Muller,  the  statesman 
and  writer,  of  the  Counts  Stolberg,  of  the 
Princess  Galitzin,  of  Jacobi  and  Eichhorn, 
and  of  Claudius  and  Heeren.  And  besides 
these  he  numbered  among  his  confidential 
acquaintances,  Goethe,  Grdrres,  Schlosser, 
Yoss,  the  Schlegels,  Schelling,  Savigny, 
Yamhagen  von  Ense,  and  others  scarcely 
less  distinguished.  He  was  in  constant 
intercourse  or  correspondence  with  these, 
not  on  affairs  or  business  at  ail,  but  on  the 
great  questions  which  agitated  the  church 
and  state,  oron  theprofounder  problems  of 
the  inward  religious  life.  Without  pretend- 
ing  to  a  high  degree  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion himself— always,  indeed,  holding  him- 
self forth  as  a  simple  bookseller-^there 
was  a  charm  in  Perthes  whioh  attracted 
to  him  the  best  spirits  of  his  day  and  gene- 
ration, and.  inferior  as  he  was  to  them  la 
position  and  attainments,  he  always  met 
them  with  the  frank  and  honest  cordially 
of  an  equal. 

This  biography  of  Perthes,  written  by  a 
relative,  now  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
versity at  Bonn,  possesses  several  distinot 
sources  of  interest  In  the  early  parts,  we 
get  a  delightful  glimpse  of  German  do- 
mestic life,  particularly  of  the  naive,  inno- 
cent and  genial  relations  of  the  sexes,  as 
shown  in  Perthes'  love-ties ;  then  we  have 
an  exhibition  of  married  harmony  and  at- 
tachment which  is  perfectly  sweet  to  the 
soul— Perthes  having  been  married  to  a 
noble  and  affectionate  creature,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  devotion  and  character. 
Next  we  have  a  development  of  internal 
religious  experience,  from  the  cold  moral- 
ism  of  the  school,  or  the  worship  of  beauty, 
to  the  profoundest  peroeption  of  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and,  finally,  a  mi- 
nute yet  varied  and  lively  history  of  the 
external  polltioal  and  religious  events  of 
the  times— those  times  being,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  eventful  times  of  the  wart 
of  Napoleon,  when  Germany,  overrun  bj 
the  invader,  wi«  heaving  with  agitations. 
But  the  signal  excellence  of  this  book,  in 
our  estimation,  Is  the  character  of  Perthee 
himself— so  full  of  every  virtue,  and  grsfoe, 
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ft«d  hope.  A  ran  man,  indeed,  was  be — 
rare  for  any  rank  in  life— OQe  of  thoee  rich 
natares  which  overflow  with  sympathy — 
which  are  always  alive  and  hopeful,  and 
yet  always  calm— which  elevate  oar  feel- 
ings for  human  nature,  and  impart  a  new 
dnrm  to  existence.  The  pnblishers,  as  a 
claes,  shonld  be  proud  of  such  a  patriarch ; 
and  while  learning  the  profoundest  lessons 
of  distnterestednesB  and  manly  courage 
from  his  career,  ongfat  to  delight  in  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  his  illustdons  exam- 
ple. Thongh  a  conservative  in  his  political 
and  religions  tendencies,  he  was  still  lib- 
eral, and  may  be  admired  by  men  of  tiie 
noet  dUferent  convictions. 

— ^A  good  cyclopedia  is  a  good  tbing  to 
haTe— not  in  the  coantry  merely,  as  Spar- 
rowgraia  would  say,  bat  in  your  library, 
whersTer  it  is.  Bat  a  good  encyclopedia 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get.  A  great  many 
different  kinds  have  been  pablished,  but 
generally  each  one  with  reference  to  particu- 
lar classes  or  taste.  The  old  Edinbargh  En- 
cyclopedia was  a  capital  thing  for  those 
who  conld  spend  a  han^b«d  dollars  or  more 
on  a  single  work.  The  Bncyclopedla  Me- 
tropolitana  Is  also  a  most  ralaabie  posses- 
flion  for  scientific  and  literary  men.  But 
for  common,  ordinary  use,  and  for  common, 
ordinary  people,  we  know  of  no  work  of 
this  kind  superior  to  the  Bngli»h  EncyeUh 
pfdia^  conducted  by  Chablbs  Kniqht,  and 
published  by  Bradbnry  &  Evans.  It  has 
this  peenliarity,  apart  from  its  high  litera- 
ry merits,  that  it  separates  the  geogaphical, 
biographical,  historical,  scientific,  and  ar- 
tistic parts  into  distinct  departments,  treat- 
ing each  by  itself,  and  ftirnlshing  each  to 
Hie  reader  as  a  separate  work.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  pablishers  are  enabled  to 
complete  each  part  at  once ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser, who  is  interested  in  special  depart- 
ments only,  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  mass  of  matter  which  would  be  useless  to 
him.  As  a  whole,  the  English  Cyclopedia 
kas  great  merit.  The  articles  are  prepared 
by  writers  competent  to  the  task,  bring 
Iheir  information  down  to  the  latest  dates, 
and,  what  is  a  special  advantage,  give, 
after  the  French  fashion,  a  brief  reference 
to  the  literature  of  the  sulject  In  the 
biographical  department,  for  instance,  the 
notices  are  not  confined  to  departed  wor- 
thies, as  if  the  world  felt  no  interest  in  a 
Inan  until  after  he  was  dead,  bat  living 
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celebrities  are  included ;  and,  where  the 
importance  of  the  person  demands  it,  aM 
described  at  length.  Fine  wood-cut  illoff- 
trations  are  nred,  when  they  are  necessaiy, 
as  in  the  natural  history  division,  to  repre- 
sent different  animals.  The  form  of  the 
volumes  is  convenient,  and  the  typographi- 
cal execution  neat. 

— It  is  worthy  of  passing  remark,  that 
the  first  complete  and  faithful  translation 
into  English,  of  the  world-famous  Confn" 
tioru  of  RoussBAU,  should  have  been  made 
in  this  city.  There  have  been  what  pur- 
ported to  be  translations  before,  bat  Mr. 
CA.LVTN  Blancard's,  Just  IsBued,  is  the  first 
that  we  know  of  which  is  nnmutilated 
and  accurate.  Whether  the  enterprise  is 
a  commendable  one,  on  that  or  any  other 
account,  we  may  perhaps  undertake  to 
decide  some  time  in  the  form  of  an  elabor- 
ate estimate  of  Rousseaa  and  his  influ- 
ence on  his  times.  Rousseaa,  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  his  book,  says,  that  it  is  a 
work  wholly  without  example ;  but,  had  his 
reading  been  more  extensive  than  it  wa% 
he  would  have  known  that  Cardan,  an 
Italian  philosopher  who  lived  some  two 
centuries  before  he  did,  had  perpetrated  m 
similar  extraordinary  and  ofl^nsive  pro- 
duction. He  was  a  man  of  vast  aoqnire- 
ments,  who  read  lectures  on  medicine  and 
mathematics  at  several  of  the  nniversiUeo 
of  Italy,  and,  after  passing  through  a  life 
of  great  vicissitude,  bequeathed  to  the 
world  his  Cardamu  de  Vita  Suot  in  which, 
like  Roosseaa,  be  confesses  in  perfectly 
cold  blood  the  most  disgracefal  things  of 
himself,  and  treated  his  fViends  and  ao- 
qnaintanees  with  the  same  familiarity. 
There  is  a  remarkable  reeemblanee  between 
Cardan  and  Rousseau,  which,  we  are  sar- 
prised,  has  not  been  more  frequently  no- 
ticed in  literary  history.  Cardan,  however, 
was  a  more  deliberate  and  less  sentimental 
rogue  than  Rousseaa,  and  though  infinrior 
in  genius,  infinitely  superior  to  him  in 
learning,  and  more  prolific,  as  an  anthoiv 
having  pablished  some  two  handred  differ- 
ent treatises ;  bat  in  their  ntter  inability 
to  comprehend  the  word  duty,  or  to  prao- 
iice  its  maxims,  they  were  alike.  Hallam, 
in  bis  literature,  speaks  of  Cardan  simply 
as  a  discoverer  in  algebra ;  bat,  besides  his 
attainments  in  mathematics,  he  was  a  pro* 
found  classical  linguist,  and  intimately  ao* 
quainted  with  all  the  philosophy  of  his  day. 
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Onos-BOBED,  his  browB  heavy  wllh  the 
parpXe  glory  of  a  Bacchos-crown,  Sep- 
tember the  enthroned,  while  the  whole 
round  year  ponra  loyal  tribate  at  his  feet. 
With  right  kingly  hand  he  dispenses  his 
golden  gifts,  and  happy  Earth  spreads  out 
her  lap  to  catch  his  benlsons  of  mellow 
r^eoess  and  of  beanty. 

Eapeeially  is  September  hailed  by  us, 
olose  prisoners  of  Gotham.  He  brings  as 
cool  breezes  to  render  even  Broadway  sup- 
portable. He  calls  home  our  fair  traants, 
who  haye  been  gathering  fresh  bloom  from 
mountain-tops,  and  balmier  sighs  from  the 
■ea^ide. 

"  Come  o'er  the  boome,  Besse, 
Pretty  little  Besse, 
Come  o'er  the  boome,  Beaae,  to  me  I*' ' 

One  by  one  the  forms  and  faces  of  long 
ago—it  seems  to  ns,  so  ached  our  weary 
eyes  for  their  pleasant  presence—reappear, 
to  greet  ns  on  the  road  to  dinner  with 
half-smiles  of  recognition — steps  bounding 
and  free,  health  and  renewed  beauty,  be- 
neath every  provoking  parasolette. 

No  daily  pedestrian  on  Broadway,  these 
three  months  last  past,  can  have  fkiled  to 
mark  the  general  flaccidlty  of  clothes :  mus- 
lin transparencies  wilting  down  in  very  sym- 
pathy with  their  fair  wearers ;  the  flowers 
in  hats  perceptibly  foding ;  a  general  down- 
fall of  shirt-collars  and  dejection  of  cra- 
vats; locks  all  limp,  and  vestments  all 
awry ;  the  angular  masculine  outline  plain- 
ly visible  through  the  grassy  fabrics  of 
summer  undress ;  the  sturdy  hoop  (which 
certainly  baa  done  more  to  "  keep  up  ap- 
pearances" than  the  whole  paraphernalia 
beside)  alone  holding  its  own  in  the  uni- 
versal limberness.  September  restores  to 
our  maidens  and  matrons  their  fresh  neat- 
ness, their  careftil  primness  ;  to  our  shirt- 
collars,  our  skirts,  and  our  persons,  the  one 
thing  needful— the  Immortal  invention  of 
i^ueen  Elizabeth's  immortal  laundress, 
who,  by-the-by,  was  hanged— starch. 

Our  benefactor  breathes  upon  the  dust 
and  desolation  of  long  blocks  of  shut-up 
dwellings,  whose  neglected  pavements  we 
have  traversed  in  dally  discomfort,  and  all 
i9  astir  and  full  of  life  once  more.  The 
occupants  of  some  have  returned  from 
long  tours ;  others  frt>m  watering-places 
or  country  seats ;  while  the  reappearance 


of  very  many  has  been  attended  with  no 
more  inconvenience  to  themselves  than 
that  inseparable  from  the  ascent  of  several 
flights  of  sturs.  So  the  young  lady  with 
the  curls  sits  again  at  the  parlor  window, 
with  the  old  languor,  and  the  diamond 
ring,  and  the  Home  Journal;  and  the 
piano,  several  doors  beyond,  practbes  its 
three  hours  a  day,  and  plays  in  the  even- 
ings ;  and  the  baby  we  saw  last  spring 
«  muling,  etc,  in  its  nurse's  arms,"  weara 
shoes  and  grins  four  teeth  at  us  defiantly. 
In  fhot,  the  whole  city  seems  to  awaken 
firom  its  long,  stupefying  slumber,  and  to 
brighten,  with  the  shop-windows,  in  the 
lively  hues  of  fall  fashions. 

Much  of  the  pathos  of  the  past  season  waa 
.  to  be  found  in  the  sudden  deaths  of  dogs 
—summarily  lynched,  on  ill-considered 
charges  of  hydrophobia,  and  slaughtered  in 
gross,  in  blind  alleys  aud  kennels,  with  pie- 
tol,  knife,  and  bludgeon.  In  the  human 
subject  this  madness  is  simply  horrible  ;  In 
our  canine  fellow-creature  it  is  the  saddest 
of  mortal  chances.  If  ever,  good  reader, 
you  have  rejoiced  in  the  friendship  of  a 
gallant  Newfoundlander,  modest,  generous, 
grandly  simple,  only  to  see  the  fine  fellow  go 
mad  at  last,  you  remember  almost  with  tears, 
how  the  hour  came,  when,  as  the  Shepherd  in 
JVbe/es  j^mAronamvsays,  '*hedid  not  know 
a  Hogg  from  a  hoolet."  "  The  optic  nerves 
o'  his  een  were  a'  diseased— as  ye  may  well 
hae  seen,  gin  ye  hod  the  courage  to  exaaoi- 
ine  sic  pupils— and  they  dootless  dlstrackit 
the  creatur's  soul  within  him  wi'  hideous 
apparitions  of  his  ainmaister,  in  the  shape 
o'  the  deevil,  wi'  a  pitchfork,  gann  to  pin 
him  up  agin  the  barn-door."  Yon  remem- 
ber how,  as  you  came  home  at  night,  tilie 
children  met  yon  with  long  faces,  and  the 
alarming  news  that  Boatswain  was  so  cross 
and  would  not  play ;  that  he  must  be  ill, 
for  he  had  not  eaten  anything  all  day,  and 
would  not  come  out  from  under  the  cellar^ 
steps ;  that  he  did  not  wag  his  tail  now  ; 
and  there  was  a  queer  look  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  he  had  snapped  at  the  kitten  twice, 
and  smashed  the  new  bucket,  and  bad  a  fit. 
By-and-by  his  little  playmates,  "  the  verra 
bit  weans  that  used  to  ride  on  his  back,  wi' 
their  arms  ronn'  his  neck,  and  sometimes 
kissio'  the  very  chowks  o'  him,  seem  to  the 
dlBtrackit  dowg  to  be  sae  mony  demons,  a' 
glowerin'  and  girnin'  at  him,  wi'  red*hot 
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pokers  in  tbeir  tawlons,  threatenin'  him 
wl'  the  death  o'  Edward  the  Second,  in 
Berkley  Castle."  All  Bowery,  with  brick- 
hats,  is  at  his  heels ;  till,  at  last,  Boatswain 
lies  still,  *' covered  wi'  a  rickle  o'  cruel 
f  tanes,  ooly  a  bit  o'  his  skin  here  and  there 
seen  through.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  there's 
ft  wailin'  o'  weans,  both  callants  and  lasses, 
to  think  that  colley  should  hae  been  killed, 
wha,  till  God  allowed  him  till  gang  mad, 
had  never  offered  to  bite  onybody  bat 
neer-do-weels  a'  his  born  days." 

Yes,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
good  thiQgs  that  September  brings,  that 
Boatswain  may  once  more  lift  up  a  jubilant 
bark,  unmuifled  with  a  muzzle,  and  give 
exultant  expression  to  the  great  scope  of 
tail  that  "bangs  o'er  his  bardies  wi'  a  swirl." 

But  better  the  muzzle  than  the  hand- 
cuff ;  better  the  poisoned  sausage  than  the 
hangman's  cord.  There  have  been  mad 
dogs  this  summer  that  cold  water  never 
crazed  ;  and  the  madness  was  the  same, 
calling  as  loudly  for  the  cage  and  chain, 
whether  it  felled  a  senator  to  earth,  or  sent 
a  ball  to  the  heart  of  a  hotel-waiter,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  an  Irish  porter,  or  brained 
with  a  billet  a  poor  daughter  of  shame,  or 
tossed  a  sickly  baby  into  a  sink. 

But  here  we  are  among  murderers  and  < 
members  of  Congress,  though  we  had  prom- 
ised to  drop  our  lines  in  none  but  pleasant 
places.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cane  that  did 
it---the  innocent  toy  wherewith  our  amia- 
ble but  awkward  visitor  employs  his  bands 
and  reassures  bis  diffidence.  Canes  disturb 
us  of  late.  Let  us  speak  of  a  New  York 
artisan,  and  his  ambitious  handiwork. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  Mr.  John 
Neumann,  a  German  adopted  citizen,  cop- 
persmith, maker  of  tanks  and  soda-foun- 
tains and  kitchen-boilers,  bethought  him 
that,  to  please  his  wife,  he  would  contribute 
a  trifle  in  his  line  to  our  famous  Crystal 
Palace.  So  he  bought,  off  the  head  of  an 
Italian  image-maker,  a  cheap  plaster  bust 
of  the  Futher  of  his  Country,  and  set  about 
reproducing  it  in  sheet  oopper  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  But  busts  are  not  made  so  easily 
as  boilers — especially  with  "hammer  and 
tongs" — and  Mr.  Neumann  had  never  made 
a  bust.  Besides,  there  were  the  tea-kettles 
already  on  the  stocks,  which  must  be  tink- 
ered in  time;  and  there  were  tanks  to  rivet 
and  a  contract  for  coal-hods  to  fill— to  say 
nothing  o(  the  rent  which  must  be  paid 
and  the  claims  of  the  market-basket    So 


the  bust  was  not  ready  by  that  Fourth  of 
July,  which  is  one  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
even  the  genius  of  Barnum  could  not  save 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Neu- 
mann poked  fun  at  her  spouse,  and  all  the 
little  Neumanns  had  their  little  jokes  ftt 
the  paternal  expense.  Whatever  it  was, 
something  certainly  wrought  on  Mr.  Neu- 
mann's feelings,  and  all  the  coppersmith 
within  him  was  aroused.  .  Wherefore  be- 
hold him,  this  last  Fourth  of  July,  aston- 
ishing the  day  with  a  full-length  statoe 
of  Washington,  life-size— that  is,  the  size 
of  the  living  Washington,  in  its  every  pro- 
portion true  to  history— and  in  continental 
uniform:  small-clothes,  cocked  hat,  fob 
seals,  queue,  top-boots,  and  all.  Do  your- 
self the  favor,  good  Gothamite,  to  go  and 
see  it,  and  flatter  yourself  with  a  little  lo- 
cal pride  on  behalf  of  a  New  York  me- 
chanic You  will  find  the  statue,  per  te, 
good  as  a  statue  ;  the  attitude  is  well^  and 
not  less  characteristic  than  some  we  have 
seen  that  claimed  our  admiration  on  more 
pretentious  grounds.  The  head  and  face 
are  no  better,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the 
cheap  cast  from  which  they  were  modeled ; 
but  you  are  not  likely  to  mistake  them  for 
those  of  any  other  man ;  even  a  copper- 
smith is  not  liable  to  go  so  far  astray  with 
a  likeness  of  Washington,  or  Napoleon,  or 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Then,  as  specimens  of  nicely  skill- 
ful handiwork,  you  will  bestow  your  surpris- 
ed admiration  on  the  hair,  the  shirt-frill,  the 
stitching  of  button-holes  and  seams,  the 
veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  textare 
of  the  stockings,  the  gentleman-soldierlike 
fit  of  the  boots,  the  carefully-defined  leaves 
of  the  book — indeed,  the  fine  details  every- 
where. You  will  acknowledge  that  the 
figure  and  the  mien,  though  sufficiently 
grave  and  commanding,  are  simple  and 
true,  with  no  more  stiffness  than  you  may 
easily  excuse,  even  without  straining  your 
generoas  consideration ;  and  when  yoa 
have  recollected  once  more  the  hammer 
and  tongs,  the  dark  little  shop,  and  the 
raresnatehesof  leisure— that  Mr.  Nenmana 
had  never  an  hoar's  instruction  in  his  life, 
that  he  got  his  proportions  and  attitode 
from  a  careful  study  of  his  own  slender 
frame,  his  details  and  arrangement  from 
books  and  his  own  good  taste— you  will  be 
ready  to  pronounce  the  copper  Washingtoa 
a  wonderful  performance,  and  the  artiaan 
an  artist. 
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In  1623,  wben  Charles  I,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  visited  Madrid  in  company  with 
the  8cap<'grace  Buclcingham  to  woo  the 
Infanta,  Yelasqnez,  the  famoas  Spanish 
painter,  received  a  hnadred  crowns  for 
a  portrait  of  the  royal  knight-errant.  For 
more  than  a  century,  collectors  of  historic- 
al pictures  have  been  in  pursuit  of  this 
likeness  of  King  James's  "  baby,"  and  not 
the  least  diligent  and  pertinacious  seekers 
have  been  those  who,  beating  galleries  and 
shops  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other,  have  never  left  off  crying  that  it 
was  '*  lost  forever.''  If  you  take  an  ii^erest 
in  that  sort  of  expeditions  in  the  track  of 
the  Franklins  of  art,  you  will  do  well  to 
repair  straightway  to  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum, where,  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  you 
will  find  an  English  gentleman,  an  agreea- 
able  enthusiast,  pious  but  modest,  who  will 
conduct  you,  with  befitting  solemnity, 
through  certain  short  but  awful  passages, 
worthy  of  the  pyramids,  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber of  more  than  outer  darkness,  save  for 
a  glory  of  gas,  wherein,  bestowingyou  on  a 
sofa,  he  will  suddenly  but  with  dignity  con- 
front you  with  his  king,  the  '*  lost  Velas- 
quez'' of  his  faith  this  many  a  weary  day, 
and,  if  you  be  not  less  imaginative  than  a 
corpse,  presently  of  yours.  But  you  will 
have  gone  thither  to  believe.  What  is  one 
historical  fact  more  or  less,  that  for  its 
sake  you  should  apply  your  savage  proofs 
to  dissipate  the  dream  of  beauty  which  a 
devoted  heart  has  gathered  about  it  like  a 
cloak  ;  that  like  a  mercenary  official,  act- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence, you  should  seek  to  arrest  and  dis- 
perse the  storied  procession  which,  from 
morn  till  night,  from  night  till  morn 
again,  moves,  without  end,  under  the  lonely 
window  of  an  enthusiast's  soul  ?  Rather 
fix  your  fancy,  no  less  than  your  gaze,  upon 
the  dvlicatc,  pale  features,  and  the  fore- 
boding eyes,  till  they  have  become  for  you 
the  living  eyes  and  lips  of  the  man  Charles 
himself ;  and  be  grateful  that  you  are  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  beautiful,  nor  al- 
together unprofitable,  religion  of  the  loyal 
believer,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  fight- 
ing his  way — through  the  courts  and  the 
critics,  through  peddlers,  quacks,  perse- 
cutors and  scoffers,  and  the  pity  that  was 
worse  than  all— to  the  feet  of  a  square  of 
painted  canvas,  which,  to  the  clear  ken  of 
his  rapt  devot^pn,  was  the  very  presence 
of  God's  anointed.    What  if  it  be  but  a 


delusion  or  a  dream  after  all,  90  yon  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  your  cap»- 
billties  of  veneration,  and  have  tasted  the 
pure  piety  of  a  man  who  solemnly  believes 
in  something? 

And  now,  our  fair  young  friend,  we  faaTe 
also  a  picture  for  you.  Come  with  as, 
with  Meyerbeer's  music  in  your  mind's  ear, 
to  Williams  &  Stevens's,  and  we  will  show 
you  Oldham  Barlow's  etching  of  "The 
Huguenot"— companion  to  that  other  poem 
of  Millais's,  "The  Order  for  Release," 
with  which  we  had  the  happiness  to  enter- 
tain your  married  sister  last  month.  It  is 
the  noon  before  the  bloody  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. A  Roman  Catholic  girl  and  a 
Huguenot  gentleman,  lovers  of  course, 
and  lately  betrothed,  are  met  in  a  se- 
cluded garden  nook,  quite  away  from  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  noon.  The  girl  has  leanit 
all  the  terrible  secret,  and  knows  the 
badge— a  white  scarf  round  the  left  arm — 
which  is  to  distinguish  the  slayers  from 
their  victims.  She  has  warned  him;  she 
has  suddenly  bent  the  scarf  about  his 
sleeve  ere  be  was  aware  of  her  purpose ; 
and  now,  with  upturned  face  and  pleading 
eyes,  she  awaits  her  sentence.  They  have 
been  in  close  converse.  For  a  time  she 
only  trembled  with  the  hideous  secret  she 
dared  not  slip,  and  then  in  her  trouble  she 
plucked  in  pieces  that  rose  whose  petals 
lie  at  his  feet.  But  now  he  knows  all — 
and  will  he  accept  the  badge  and  live  for 
her  sake  ?  The  pale,  up-turned  face,  the 
eager,  frightened  eyes,  the  almost  gasping 
lips,  the  delicate  fair  hands  straining  at 
the  knot  of  the  scarf— all  put  the  question 
together.  You  look  in  his  face  for  the 
answer.  At  first — it  was  the  loyal  gentle- 
man's impulse — he  would  have  refused; 
you  know  that  by  the  hand  of  the  arm 
which  is  about  her  neck  gently  forbidding 
her  efforts  to  fasten  the  scarf.  But  will 
he  continue  to  refuse?  Mr.  Millais,  who 
should  know,  says  yes;  but  we  think 
not.  Look  at  his  eyes ;  whither  are  they 
turned?  Down  through  the  big  blue 
eyes  of  the  girl,  down,  down,  down  into 
the  profound  of  the  woman's  soul,  which, 
disturbed  by  an  unwonted  agitation,  has 
just  tossed  up  something  rich  and  strange. 
For  him,  St  Bartholomew's  dreadful  day 
has  at  this  moment  no  more  terror  than 
the  eve  of  St.  Agnes.  Catholie  and  Hu- 
guenot, Guise  and  I'Hopital,  a  white 
scarf  and  a  red  one,  are  all  alike  to  hinL 
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He  will  not  reject  the  badge,  if  It  eea 
help  him  to  keep  the  treasare  he  has  Just 
found ;  or  if  he  do,  it  wiil  be  "  on  reflec- 
tion/' and  he  is  not  reflecting  now.  The 
man  is  discovering  a  new  country. 

"  Now  feels  he  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortes  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Paciflo--and  all  his  men 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Ill  theatricals,  of  late,  the  public  has 
not  been  astounded  by  a  crowd  of  novel- 
ties,  bat  has  been  compelled  to  concentrate 
its  wonderment  upon  one  or  two  eetablish- 
menta.  An  original  entertainment  was 
liroaght  out  at  Niblo'i  Garden,  by  Miss  Em- 
Ba  Stanley,  an  English  lady,  who  appeared 
before  our  republican  eyes,  wearing  the 
newest  bloom  of  royal  approbation,  and 
vristocratic  good  opinion.  Her  perform- 
aoce  is  a  many-charactered  monologue, 
written  expressly  for  her,  and  admira- 
bly calculated  to  display  to  advantage 
ft  certain  power  of  successftil  mimicry, 
which  is  possessed  by  her  in  no  common 
degree.  She  calls  this  curious  entertain- 
ment "  the  Seven  Ages  of  Woman."  Shake- 
speare is  of  course  responsible  for  the  naked 
idea,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  is  the  dra- 
matic tailor  who  has  clothed  it  in  its  modem 
dress.  Miss  Stanley,  though  probably  not 
as  beautiful  as  Cleopatra,  certainly  dis- 
covers a  rare  amount  of  dramatic  talent 
of  a  peculiar  order,  and  shows  herself  the 
mistress  of  accomplishments  enough  to 
render  each  one  of  a  dozen  modem  belles 
the  envy  of  h^er  own  little  set  of  ''our 
beet  society." 


Mr.  Stnart's  "  Summer  Garden,"  in  which 
there  is  not  a  foot  of  earth,  an  ounce  of 
mould,  or  a  symptom  of  vegetation,  has 
been  so  successful  that  its  misnomer  is  for- 
gotten. The  attractions  have  been  that 
ghoul-like  melo-drama  of  Bourcicault's 
adaptation,  "The  Phantom,"  which  pos- 
sesses a  most  ghastly  fascination ;  and 
the  too-long-by-two-acts  play,  "Violet, 
the  Life  of  an  Actress."  In  the  former, 
Mr.  Bourcicault  is  grim  and  horri- 
ble, and  Miss  Robertson,  the  "  star"  of 
the  Garden,  is  pretty,  and  very  much 
out  of  place ;  they  both  die  several  times^ 
and  it  is  not  until  after  a  number  of 
premature  and  unpleasant  resurrections, 
that  the  ghost  is  laid,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  married,  with  deadly  liveliness.  In 
the  "  Life  of  an  Actress,"  Mr.  Bourcicault 
is  an  old  French  actor,  with  a  great  deal 
of  ambition  but  a  very  dilapidated  ward- 
robe, who  eventually  becomes  a  duke,  and 
gets  a  new  coat ;  Miss  Robertson,  as  "  Vio- 
let," the  actress,  is  his  pupil  and  adopted 
daughter,  who  succeeds  in  accomplishing  a 
stage  triumph,  and  achieving  a  great  repn- 
tation.  The  play  is  well  acted;  bat 
the  audiences  would  be  satisfied  with  less 
of  it  If  it  were  concentrated,  it  would  be 
not  only  more  powerful  but  more  merciful, 
while  the  ambitious  mercury  retains  Its 
present  elevation. 

Burton  is  playing  at  Niblo's,  alternating 
with  the  perennial  Ravels. 

Miss  Keene's  new  theatre  is  already  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness— on  paper— bat 
its  proportions  are  not  yet  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  casual  observer. 
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HABUN     AL     BASHID    AND     SABACENIG    CIVILIZATION. 


ONE  morning,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  of  the  year  795  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Bag- 
dad rose  early  to  behold  one  of  the 
most  singular  pageants  of  those  times. 
The  caliph  had,  in  the  days  of  his  ad- 
veruty.  before  a  throne  fell  to  his  lot, 
▼owed  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Mecca ; 
and  now,  estabushed  in  power,  his. 
enemies  subdued  on  every  side,  and 
prosperity  diffused  over  all  his  domin- 
ions, he  proposed  to  fulfill  that  pious  ob« 
ligation. 

Still,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  popular 
doubt,  whether  the  greatest  monarch  of 
tlie  age  either  would,  or  should,  sub* 
ject  himself  to  tibe  toil  of  a  common 
pilgrim.  Had  not  his  grandfather,  Al 
Mansur,  performed  the  same  journey  in 
the  style  becoming  his  rank,  and  it  was 
accepted  as  an  act  of  piety  ?  Was  not 
his  father,  Al  Mahadi,  attended  through 
the  desert  by  no  less  than  five  hundred 
oamels  laden  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
with  accommodations  to  spare  for  one 
thousand  pilgrims,  beside  his  own  re* 
tinuef  And  could  it  be  possible  that 
Al  Rashidt  more  illustrious  than  either, 
intended  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  and 
hniniHation  of  the  poorest  hadji  f 

Speculation  was  soon  brought  to  an 
end ;  for  soaaroelv  had  the  lofty  domes 
•ad  minarets  of  Bagdad  canght  the  first 
mys  of  the  son,  when  the  cortege  of 
tlie  ealiph  issued  ficom  the  gates  of  the 
Qtty* 

The  piinotpal  senons  who  pMsented 
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themselves  to  the  public  on  that  ocoa« 
sion  were  in  the  midst  of  a  career  which 
resulted  in  crowning  them  with  the  fair« 
est  renown  belonging  to  their  nation's 
history.  They  were  all,  with  one  ez« 
ception,  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood. 
That  exception  was  the  aged  vizier* 
Yaheia  ibn  Kaied  Al  Barmeki,  son  of 
him  who  had  served,  in  the  same  car 
pacity,  the  first  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbasf  more  than  forty  years  before. 
The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  had  long 
been  proverbial.  Suspected  of  being 
attached  to  the  heresy  of  the  Zen- 
diks,  a  sect  that  denied  almost  every 
doctrine  of  the  Koran,  save  that  of  the 
unity  of  God,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
(such  was  his  prudence  and  rectitude), 
equally  trusted  and  revered  by  prince 
and  people.  And  both  had  abundant 
reason;  for  they  owed  their  happiest 
days  to  his  government.  The  caliph, 
when  an  infant,  had  been  committed  to 
his  care ;  had  grown  up  in  his  family, 
as  one  of  his  children;  had  received 
his  education  from  his  lips;  and  stiU 
loved  and  honored  him  as  a  father.  The 
wisest  statesman  of  his  time,  his  renown 
has  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  na- 
tions he  served. 

The  caliph  Harihi  Al  Rashid,  him* 
self  then  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  age,  was,  of  person  and  de> 
poortment,  such  as  imagination  loves 
to  ascribe  to  a  favorite  hero.  A 
tall  and  athletie  figure,  a  fair  com* 
pleaoD,  a  noUd  and  pleasing   cowir 
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tenanoe,  with  beard  and  hair  bkok, 
and  naturally  curling,  are  features  aa- 
siffned  bj  the  grayest  historians  to 
this  celebrated  leader  of  the  faithful. 
His  manners,  though  characteristically 
dignified,  were  changeable  to  a  degree 
uncommon  with  Mohammedans — some- 
times stiffening  into  haughtiness,  and 
again  unbending  to  the  pi^duction  or 
enjoyment  of  the  most  genial  humor. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
who  looked  upon  him  now,  as  he  walked 
forth  in  this  extraordinary  act  of  self- 
denial,  beheld  one  of  the  choioest  ex- 
hibitions of  a  proud  humility.    . 

The  most  beloved  of  his  companions, 
and  holding  the  highest  offices  under  his 
hand,  were  the  four  sens  of  his  vizier,  all 
isheriting,  to  a  high  degree,  the  talents 
of  their  father.  Fazzel,  the  eldest, 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  his  master, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his 
time;  princely  in  his  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  and  not  less  distinguished 
lor  the  pureness  of  his  mond  character, 
his  enemies  could  only  charge  him  widi 
tiie  vice  of  pride.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
foresoing  year,  he  had  i>een  appointed 
to  Sie  viceroyalty  of  Komssan,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  united  the  ex- 
ercise of  consummate  abiHties  with 
strict  justice  and  integrity.  He  had 
BOW  returned  to  Bagdwl  to  surrender 
his  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
younger  brother. 

That  brother,  Giafar  Ai  Barmeki,  still 
nore  renowned  in  Saracenic  tradition, 
besides  possessing  the  administrative 
telents  of  his  family  in  an  eminent  de* 
gree,  was  more  highly  favored  with  the 
gifts  of  genius,  and  was  esteemed  the 
most  elomient  speaker  and  the  finest 
writer  of  his  country.  His  elegant  ao* 
oomplishiments,  social  qualities,  and 
iispatch  in  business,  made  him  the 
chief  favorite  of  his  sovereign,  who, 
alter  the  retirement  of  his  father,  ele- 
vated him  to  the  place  of  grand  visier. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  in  oriental  hy- 
perbole, perhaps,  that  he  once  made  out, 
m  presence  of  the  oatijih,  a  tiiou- 
•and  orders  in  one  night,  without  a  sin- 
gle mistdce. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  he 
had  just  returned  from  Syria,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  governor,  having 
reduced  the  disorders  formerly  prevail- 
lag  there,  and  left  it  in  charge  of  a 
ieputj.  Now  IB  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  Giafar  was  the  most  elegant 
■MM  at  the  court  d!  U^attn  M  Brnkad, 


Unhappily  for  himselff  his  prudenoa 
was  not  equal  to  his  genius.  With  any 
other  sovereign  of  those  times,  his  in- 
discretions would  have  ruined  him  in  a 
day.  But  Harden,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
genius,  excused  his  freedom  and  ex- 
&avagance,  and  indulged  him  to  exoesa. 
Aad  Giafar,  relytng  coafidently  upon 
that  attachment,  beades  all  his  own 
lavish  expenditure,  thought  nothing  of 
pledging  his  master  to  the  payment  of 
thousands,  without  even  conaulting  him. 
It  is  said  that  he  one  time  went  so  far 
as  to  promise  a  worthy,  but  reduced, 
nobleman,  that  the  caliph  would  admit 
him  to  favor ;  would  pay  his  debts,  to 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  dinars  of 
gold ;  end  give  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  his  son,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  for  her  dowry ;  and  the 
caliph  did  so.  One  of  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
being  defeated,  and  taken  captive,  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Giafiir, 
witib  the  order  to  put  him  to  death. 
Giafar  indulged  his  own  benevolence, 
and  set  him  free;  nor  failed  to  com- 
mnnicate  his  act  to  the  caliph,  who  ap- 
proved its  clemency. 

But  Harikn,  though  profusely  gener- 
ous, was  a  man  of  business,  and  k^t 
a  book  of  all  his  expenditures;  to 
which  book  the  historian,  Eondermir, 
having  obtained  access,  found  entries 
there  of  presents  made  to  Gia£ur  Al 
Barmeki,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  Bul- 
lions of  dmars,  or  about  three  and  « 
half  millions  of  dollars,  in  one  year. 

The  younger  biothers,  Mobanuned 
and  Mousa,  fally  sustained  the  iaM* 
lectuai  reputation  of  the  fenuly^  ^ 
Barmek,  in  the  dischaige  of  the  high- 
est duties  both  of  war  and  peace. 

Beside  these,  the  court  was,  at  that 
time,  adorned  by  a  number  of  peraom* 
eminent  in  talent,  and  of  historical  re- 
nown, such  as  Haraxah  ibn  Malek,  late^ 
governor  of  Egypt ;  Harethmaht  gov* 
emor  of  Africa;  Ali  ibn  Eissa,  coas* 
mander  of  the  army  in  the  east;  tmi 
others,  upon  whose  merits  and  exploita 
a  fuller  narrative  might  dwell  with 
Interast. 

isproo 
who, 
enlisted  more  onriositT  thaa  all  the  i 
It  was  the  queen  Zobeidah,  oelebrtle4 
over  the  east  not  more  lor  heanty  thaa 
^votioB.  A  hundied  matdens  of  her 
household,  who  knew  all  the  Kona  bf 
aBBpkiyad  la  its 


In  this  prooeasioB  there  wbs  anotiMT 
person,  who,  although  deepljr  veiled. 
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noitatloii.  They  went  OTer  a  tenth 
part  of  it  daily.  And  the  eonnd  of  their 
voices,  sajB  Arabic  tradition,  was  like 
the  oontinual  humming  of  a  hive  of  bees. 
Her  piety  was  grattfiM  by  aooompany- 
inff  her  husband  upon  this  remarkable 
pi&riroage,  and  submitting,  like  him- 
self, to  the  ostensible  hamiliatioB  of 
going  all  the  joamey  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  on  foot 

The  government  at  Bagdad  was  sacfe 
in  the  trusty  hands  of  Yaheia.  The 
provinces  were  in  profound  peace. 
And,  thus  permitted  to  dismiss  for  a 
lime  the  cares  of  state,  the  monarch 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. A  number  of  his  escort  from 
t£»  city  returned  after  joining  the  vast 
caravan,  which  had  encamped  over  night 
upon  the  plain,  and  was  already  await- 
ing his  approach. 

The  most  learned  doctors  of  Moham- 
medan law  had  been  consulted  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  caliph's  vow,  and  had  given 
their  decision  that  it  must  be  folfilted  to 
the  letter.  And  so  it  was.  For  Ha- 
rAn  was  beyond  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing manr  inconsistencies  of  conduct,  a 
real  behevor  in  the  Moslem  creed.  He 
was,  however,  fully  indulged  in  every 
comfort  compatible  with  the  conditions 
of  his  obligation.  Multitudes  of  ser- 
vants attended  upon  him.  Thousands 
of  camels  laden  with  provisions,  and 
even  with  the  most  luxurious  delicacies, 
were  led  in  his  train.  He  was  defended 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  silken  cano- 
pies, and  wherever  he  trod,  the  desert 
was  spread  with  carpets  of  the  softest 
texture  and  most  beautiful  colors — the 
richest  products  of  Persian  looms.  The 
moderate  journey  of  each  day  was  gene- 
rally performed  in  the  cooler  hours  of 
the  evening  and  morning,  the  remain- 
der was  spent  in  repose  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  pleasures  in  his  tent. 
The  seff-denial  and  mortilication  of  the 
Hash,  in  such  an  act  of  humility,  must 
have  been  very  edifying  to  the  subjects 
of  the  pious  imam.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  lesson  once  read  him  by  an  asce- 
tic of  a  different  stamp.  On  a  former 
pilffrima^,  made  with  less  ostentation 
of  humility,  but  also  with  fewer  luxu- 
ries, HariJin  had  met  the  pious  Al*  Ad- 
hem.  This  real  devotee  had  crossed 
tfie  desert  alone  on  foot,  and  mA  no 
more  provirions  than  he  could  carry, 
making  a  thousand  genuflections  every 
nlle.  He  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
tibia  00-jadged  work  of  pietyv  and  was 


now  slowly  making  his  way  back  to 
Damascus.  When  the  young  prinos 
accosted  him,  he  responded  in  the  worda 
of  an  Arabian  sonnet,  *'  We  attemjpt  t» 
mend  the  rents  in  the  garment  of  the 
world  with  patdies  from  the  robe  of 
religion,  which  we  tear  for  that  purpoaa, 
destroying  the  latter,  while  that  which 
we  would  repair  perishes  in  our  hands* 
Happpr  the  servant  who  has  chosen  Qod 
for  bis  master,  and  who  employs  tha 
wealth  of  time  only  to  secure  an  inter* 
est  in  that  of  eternity !" 

Bagdad,  from  which  this  singula* 
procession  had  gone  forth,  was  itself 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of 
that  period  of  history.  The  rapidly 
of  its  ^wth  was  then,  and  perhaps  u 
still,  without  a  parallel  Not  much  over 
thirty  years  before,  its  foundations  had 
been  hud  by  Al  Mansur,  grandfotber  of 
the  reigning  caliph,  and  numbers  of  iti 
inhabitants  coula  remember  when  not  a 
house  marked  the  site  of  its  now  busy 
streets ;  vet,  in  that  brief  period,  it  hsid 
become  the  chief  city  of  the  world.  Ita 
vast  mass  of  buildings,  crowded  togeth- 
er, as  if  each  one  sought  shelter  from 
tiie  bomiog  sun  in  the  shadow  of  hit 
neighbor,  covered  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris  for  miles,  differing  at  the  same 
time  from  all  other  Mohammedan  citiesv 
in  embracinj^.  for  the  respiration  of  ita 
pent  up  mhabitants,  several  open 
squares,  beautified  with  trees  and  ver* 
dure,  and  cooled  by  the  play  of  fountains. 
The  palace  and  grounds  of  the  calipha 
alone  extended  to  a  circumference  of 
three  miles.  Beyond  the  circuit  of  tha 
walls,  spread  out  on  every  side  an  i&ppfr- 
rentiy  endless  array  of  suburban  resi* 
dences,  intermingled  with  gardens  and 
tall  gp*oves  of  palm.  And  proudly  over 
tiie  broad  expanse  rose  the  lofUy  domea 
and  slender  minarets  of  its  hundred 
mosques.  The  description  of  Bagdad 
hj  Benjamb  of  Tnd^  which  isordina* 
nly  copied,  was  drawn  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  its  resources  had  greolly 
diminidied,  and  after  it  had  been  ahnoet 
laid  waste  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris; 
hut  of  its  macnitttde  and  population  ia 
the  reign  of  HarAn  we  may  coojectora 
from  the  statement  that,  a  few  yeara 
later,  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and 
sixty  tiiousand  women  went  forth  from 
them  to  honor  the  funeral  of  the  holy 
Ebn  Hanbal.  It  was  then  the  metro- 
polis of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  eaii* 
pire  of  the  world,  and  the  abode  of  Ha 
maatpowmfal  noUea.    TUthar  tockad 
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tbe  seeken  of  oi&oe  and  honor,  of  all 
lanks  and  ezpeotationft.  The  patron- 
ure  of  the  oanpha  had  encouraged  men 
of  learning  to  oourt  its  privileges,  and 
the  youth  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  of  Armenia 
and  Babylon,  whether  actuated  by  the 
k>ve  of  knowledge  or  ambition,  by  ou- 
liosity  or  pleasure,  expected  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  wishes  m  Bagdad.  The 
wealth  of  a  people,  recently  enriched  by 
the  rapid  conquest  of  enormous  pos- 
sessions, was  still  pouring  into  this  capi- 
tal of  Iheir  dominions,  and  the  most 
Valuable  commerce  of  the  world  centred 
in  its  baaaars.  There  the  merchant 
oaraTans,  which  at  Balkh  had  met  and 
ezohan^d  goods  with  those  from  India 
and  China,  deposited  their  silks,  their 
•pices,  their  gold,  and  their  gems.  There 
tie  Arabian  brought  his  myrrh,  his 
frankincense,  and  other  valui^le  gums. 
There  were  to  be  seen  the  ivorv  of 
Ethiopia  and  her  birds  of  tropical  plu- 
mage, with  the  agricultural  products  of 
Egypt  There  the  Armenian  oame  to 
trade  the  exports  of  his  mountain  land, 
•f  the  more  distant  Caucasus  and  of  the 
regions  beyond  the  Euxine,  for  tho 
beautiful  wares  of  the  south  and  east. 
And  there  the  Syrian  exchanged  his 
goods  pmrohased  mm  the  Prankish  sail- 
ors of  the  Leyant.  Thus  the  relations 
of  Bagdad  to  the  empire  of  which  it  was 
the  capital,  caused  the  principal  wealth  of 
all  the  provinces  to  flow  through  its  eates 
in  transportation  from  one  to  another. 

Its  geographical  situation  was  also 
iiftvorable  to  success.  On  the  banks  of 
a  broad  and  deep  river,  which  at  its 
lowest  in  the  autumn  gave  not  less  than 
Iburteen  feet  of  water,  with  a  breadth  of 
two  hundred  yards,  navigable  for  nearly 
fix  hundred  miles,  and  passing  through 
teie  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Asia ; 
within,  also,  a  few  miles  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  extends  far  westward  the 
irrigation  of  the  same  vast  plain,  and 
with  which  the  Tigris  was  connected  by 
aeveral  canals ;  just  where  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  met  uj^n 
the  borders  of  Assjnia,  constituting 
thereby  a  central  point  common  to  those 
•entral  provinces  of  the  Saracenic  do- 
minion, and  having  fall  control  of  their 
most  convenient  routes  of  commerce} 
Bagdad  united  the  geographical  advan- 
tages of  both— the  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
of  old.  When  these  things  are  fully  taken 
iato  oonsiderati<m,  the  rapid  growth  and 
early  splendor  of  that  celebrated  city. 


are  discovered  to  be  due  to  the  singvlar 
combination  of  causes  which  centred 
there. 

This  new  civilization  was,  in  several 
respects,  isolated  from  all  that  had  gone 
before.  At  no  great  distance ,  upon  that 
same  broad  plain,  had  formerhr  stood 
Babylon,  the  earliest  abode  of  postdi- 
luvian man;  but  her  lofty  walls  had 
been  huinbled  in  the  dust  long  ago. 
Higher  up  the  Tigris  had  Nineveh  fionr- 
bhed — ^the  pride  of  Assyria ;  but  her 
glories  had  also  passed  away.  The 
Persian  empire,  which  absorbed  them 
both,  had  in  its  turn  fallen  beneath  a 
stronger  arm.  A  few  miles  down  the 
Tigris,  the  oriental  successors  of  Alex^ 
ander  the  Great  had  established  in  Se- 
lencia  the  capital  of  their  dominion ;  but 
the  Greek  refinement  of  the  east  had 
been  extinguished  by  invasion,  and, 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  the 
semi-barbarous  Parthian  had  ruled  and 
devastated  the  land.  But  his  reign  had 
also  come  to  a  dose,  and  the  moulder- 
ing ruins  of  Ctesiphon  were  mingled 
with  those  of  Seleucia.  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan  had  attempted 
to  revive  the  ancient  superiority  of  Per- 
sia, and  near  that  same  spot,  in  the  city 
of  Modayn,  had  chosen  the  place  of 
their  throne.  But  Sassanide  rule  had 
also  passed  away,  and  the  ruined  palace 
of  Nushirvan  alone  remained  to  mark 
the  site  where  their  metropolis  had 
stood.  The  Chaldean,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Greek,  the  Parthian,  and  the  former 
and  latter  Persians  had  ail,  in  turn,  come 
and  gone.  Ages  of  war,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence,  and  miasma,  from  rich  but 
neglected  lands,  and  many  other  evils 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  war,  had  laid 
waste  those  plains,  swept  off  the  racea 
who  had  formerly  developed  their  re- 
sources, and  laid  their  once  renowned 
and  powerful  cities  in  the  dust.  Other 
inhabitants,  chiefly  from  tiie  nomadia 
tribes  of  Arabia  and  central  Asia,  had 
come  in  and  sparsely  occupied  the  deso- 
lated country — races  to  wnom  its  pre-% 
vious  history  was  utterly  unknown,  and 
who  gazed  in  stupid  and  ignorant  won- 
der upon  the  piles  of  ruins  which  rose 
upon  the  dreary  and  unhealthy  wilder- 
ness. The  age  of  the  Abbassides  open- 
ed upon  the  eastern  world  as  the  morn- 
ing after  a  dark  and  stormy  night;  or 
like  the  awakening  of  a  new  life,  where, 
the  old  had  sunk  and  died,  and  given 
place  to  the  long-continued  silence  of 
the  grave. . 
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When  Mobaitimed  first  announced 
bifi  claims  to  belief  and  obedience,  tbe 
king  of  Persia,  Khosm,  after  baving 
subdued  all  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor,  was  seated  in  his  camp  in  sight 
of  Constantinople.  At  the  end  of  ten 
vears,  the  Greek  emperor,  Heraclius, 
mvaded  Persia  and  laid  it  waste  even 
to  the  gates  of  Modayn ;  and  when,  a 
few  years  afterward,  the  Mohammed- 
ans  fell  upon  those  oountries,  they 
found  them  already  enfeebled  by  recip* 
rocal  injuries.  Accordingly,  Saracenic 
conijuest  proceeded  wiUi  astounding 
rapidity.  In  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  their  prophet,  their  banners 
waved  triumphantly  from  the  borders 
of  Lybia  to  the  wilds  of  Tartary,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
Indian  Sea.  A  few  years  more  added 
to  their  dominion  all  northern  Africa 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  only 
Uie  mountains  of  Astarias,  while  an- 
other wing  was  extended  over  Cabul, 
Afj^haaistan,  and  the  Punjab,  to  the 
plams  of  India, 

The  headquarters  of  this  new  power 
was  first  at  Medina,  where  the  prophet 
himself  and  his  first  five  caliphs,  or  suc- 
cessors, reigned,  in  the  simple,  rude 
manner  of  Arab  sheikhs.  But  it  was 
found  that  a  little  city,  far  away  in  the 
desert,  was  ill-suited  to  be  the  capital 
of  a  great  empire ;  and  when  the  sons 
of  Ommiah  came  to  the  chair  of  the  ca- 
liphate, Damascus  was  made  the  seat 
of  monarchy.  But  Damascus,  however 
well  suited  to  be  the  head  of  a  realm  of 
which  Syria  is  the  principal  part,  was 
inconvenient  to  many  portions  of  that 
which  now  acknowledged  Saracenic 
role.  For  this,  as  weU  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  Abbassides  sought  for  a 
more  central  and  generally-accessible 
metropolis.  Al  Saffah,  the  first  of  that 
dynasty,  fixed  his  throne  at  Hashemiah, 
on  the  Euphrates;  but  his  successor, 
Al  Mausur,  with  a  truer  judgment,  se- 
lected the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  not  far 
from  the  place  preferred  by  the  Seleu- 
cidas ;  and  there,  in  the  year  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty- two  of  the  Christian  era, 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  history  of  Mo- 
hammedanism had  been  little  else  than 
war  and  conquest — the  victorious  career 
of  half-savage  hordes,  spreading  a  deep- 
er barbarism  wheresoever  they  appear- 
ed. With  the  end  of  the  Ommiade 
dyuasty  the  fury  of  their  conquests 


abated.  Comparatively  fSew  permanent 
additions  were  afterwards  made  to  theiv 
possessions.  But  they  did  not  at  once 
settle  down  into  harmonious  order.  In-« 
temal  broils  succeeded.  The  whole 
reign  of  Al  Saffah  and  a  great  part  of 
that  of  Al  Mansur  were  agitated  by 
fierce  and  desolating  civil  wars.  Only 
in  the  latter  years  of  Al  Mansur,  and 
after  Spain  had  seceded  from  his  gor- 
emment,  was  the  caliphate  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  Then 
did  Mohammedan  civilization  begin« 
And  rapid  as  their  conquests  had  been* 
the  progress  of  the  Saracens  upon  the 
path  of  refinement  was  not  less  so. 

There  was  something  singnlar,  also, 
in  tbe  nature  of  that  Mohammedan  rulei 
being  not  the  domination  of  a  race,  nor 
of  a  dynasty,  nor  of  one  great  and  suo« 
cessful  nation.  It  was  not,  like  that  of 
Athens  and  Bome,  the  working  of  a 
wise  and  well-conducted  politicei  sys* 
tem.  It  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Ger* 
manic  tribes,  the  result  of  necessity 
acting  upon  physical  valor  and  strong 
natural  intellect.  It  was  not,  like  thiS 
of  Charlemagne,  a  structure  built  up  by 
one  great  and  absolute  monarch.  It 
was  different  from  anything  that  had 
ever  before  appeared — a  vast  dominion, 
acquired,  held  together,  and  governed 
by  a  religious  doctrine  in  the  use  of  thd 
sword.  The  Hebrew  exterminated  the 
previous  occupants  of  the  small  country 
which  he  claimed,  and  sought  only  to 
preserve  his  religion  pure  for  himself; 
the  Saracenic  power  compelled  into 
compliance,  and  held  by  a  common  pro* 
fession  of  faith,  its  otherwise  heteroge* 
neous  subjects.  It  was  not  merely 
Arabian,  although  it  took  its  rise  among 
the  tribes  of  the  desert,  but  included,  at 
the  height  of  its  greatness,  elements 
from  all  nations,  which  its  borders  com* 
prehended.  And  all,  whatever  their 
origin,  took  on  tbe  same  Mohammedan 
type.  Bome  conquered  as  many  differ* 
ent  nations,  and  held  them  together  by 
the  most  complete  civil  code ;  and  yet, 
at  tbe  end  of  centuries,  if  one  floated 
loose  from  her  control,  it  was  to  cease 
to  be  Boman:  when  Mohammedana 
broke  off  from  the  central  government^ 
they  never  declined  their  orl^nal  alle- 
giance ;  it  was  only  to  choose  another 
kader  under  precisely  the  same  laws, 
recognizing  the  same  source  of  legisla- 
tion. For  to  them  their  religion  was 
everything.  The  absorption  of  civil 
into  ecclesiastical  power  was  never  so 
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•omplete  in  any  oilier  empire  of  ttioh 
Taried  materials. 

The  skill  of  generals  and  brayerj  of 
tioopa  ma/  acoonnt  for  success  in  bat- 
tle;  but  there  must  be  some  motive  to 
lake  them  there.  Multitudes  of  those 
who  fought  most  brayely  in  the  armies 
«f  the  Saracen,  were  of  countries  where 
Tak>r  seemed  to  haye  been  worn  out. 
What  had  breathed  that  new  life  into 
liie  languid  heart  of  the  Syrian,  "E^jp* 
tian,  and  Persian  7  What  new  princi- 
ple had  kindled  up  enersy  and  enthu- 
•iasm  where  they  seemed  to  be  dead  ? 
What  was  the  cause  for  which  men  thus 
rushed  from  victory  to  victory,  and 
shed  their  blood  and  threw  away  their 
fives?  Shall  we  say  it  was  love  of 
plonder  7  If  so,  why  had  they  not  been 
as  brave  under  their  native  leaders  7 
Why  were  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
kings  of  Persia  comparatively  weak,  if 
iliat  was  the  only  motive  7  No ;  their 
sncoess  sprang  mm  the  fervent  appre- 
hension of  a  grand  idea.  In  the  midst 
of  a  world  given  up  to  debasing  super- 
atition,  when  even  Christianity,  both  east 
and  west,  was  popularly  degraded  into 
a  system  of  idolatry  and  hero-worship, 
Mohammed  had  proclaimed  the  trutn, 
that  the  only  proper  object  of  human 
adoration  is  the  God  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  To  us,  familiar 
with  that  doctrine,  its  elevating  effect 
vpon  the  characters  of  its  believers  is 
imperfectly  recog^zed ;  but  a  moment's 
comparison  of  them  with  idolaters  any- 
where will  satisfy  the  unprejudiced 
mind  that  there  is  a  dignity,  a  grandeur, 
and  energy,  conferred  upon  the  human 

2>irit  by  the  recoffuized  presence  of  its 
reator;  while  i&latry,  or  even  that 
modified  form  of  it  which  consists  in 
obetructing  the  light  of  Deity  by  a 
symbol,  degrades  the  feelings  of  the 
worshiper,  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
also  enfeebles  his  understanding.  The 
cnperiority  of  Greeks  and  Romans  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  fact,  that  so  many 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  from 
other  heathen  by  rising  above  the  my- 
thology which  prevail^  in  their  time. 
But,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  never 
more  thanpartial.  It  belonged  only  to 
a  olasa.  Tnose  who,  with  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  could  neglect  the 
popular  idolatry,  to  seek  after  nearer 
views  of  the  true  God,  were  the  springs 
of  classic  civilization.  It  was  the  sub- 
Kme  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
lofty  enthusiasm  comerred  by  offering 


worship  immediately  in  the  Ahnighty 
presence,  which  constituted  the  la- 
ment of  power  in  the  Mohammedan 
system.  It  was  this  which  lifted  up 
and  set  erect  men  formeriy  prostrate 
before  creatures  of  the  earth,  or  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands. 

But  the  purest  theism,  however  ele- 
vating, would  become  only  cold  specu- 
lation if  not  associated  with  some  assur- 
ance of  God's  interest  in  man,  and 
something  to  be  done  to  meet  the  divine 
approbation.  These  Mohammed  en- 
deavored to  supply,  by  presenting  what 
he  termed  a  revelation  made  to  himself; 
by  callinff  upon  his  followers  to  believe 
in  himseff,  as  commissioned  to  reveal  it ; 
and,  in  addition  to  certain  meritorious 
observances,  to  extend  by  force  the 
adoption  of  his  doctrine.  Here  it  was, 
however,  that  he  fell  into  those  errors, 
if  not  designed  imposture,  which  expose 
his  teaching  to  just  condemnation.  And, 
as  the  highest  rewards  of  heaven  were 
held  out  to  the  soldier  who  fell  in  battle 
for  that  faith,  it  »  not  wonderful  that, 
notwithstanding  its  fundamental  dogma, 
civilization  was  the  latest  work  which  it 
effected.  It  began  with  subjugation; 
and,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
wars  and  terrific  scenes  of  upturned 
nationalities  alone  marked  its  progress ; 
and  the  only  feature  that,  so  far,  dis- 
tinguished it  from  any  other  barbarous 
invasion,  was  the  planting  of  one  reli- 

?'on  and  the  extinction  of  every  other, 
he  Sabaism  of  Arabia,  the  fire-worship 
of  Persia,  and  the  so-called  Christianity 
of  Syria  and  Eg3rpt,  alike  went  down 
before  it  Over  all  that  vast  dominioa, 
in  those  days,  the  faith  of  Islam  akme 
was  tolerated. 

Only  with  the  rise  of  Bagdad,  and  the 
wise  and  firm  reign  of  the  first  caliphs  of 
the  house  of  Abbas,  did  the  period  of 
Mohammedan  refinement  begin.  At 
the  date  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
it  had  been  in  operation  not  much  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  yet  such  had 
been  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  that 
already  a  wider  ranee  of  commerce,  a 
greater  refinement  of  manners,  a  nobler 
simplicity  of  worship,  and  a  higher  tone 
of  popukur  morals,  were  to  be  found  ia 
Bagdad  than  had  for  centuries  been 
combined  in  any  city  of  the  west 
While  the  nominal  Christian  in  Constan- 
tinople was  bowing  down  before  a  pic- 
ture, and  Rome  was  offering  her  adora- 
tion to  an  image  in  stone,  at  Bagdad, 
the  devout  Mohammedan  preseoM  his 
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Mtitiou  befbre  the  God  who  is  a  spirit. 
The  oaliph  Al  Mahadi«  father  of  Hardn, 
and  ahogethfir  one  of  the  most  beaati- 
fal  characters  that  ever  sat  upon  an 
oriental  throne,  was  one  CTening  en- 
gaged in  prirate  prayer.  Rabbeia,  his 
chamberlain,  had  occasion  to  enter  the 
apartment — ^it  was  one  of  severe,  yet 
beautifal  simplicity — the  walls  and 
oftling  were  of  stucco  of  the  purest 
white,  without  a  picture,  bust,  or  orna- 
ment— the  floor  was  ooTered  with 
rich,  crimson  carpet,  and  a  sofa  of  the 
tame  color  stood  on  one  side — ^through 
jk  lai^  window  the  moonlight  was  shed- 
^ng  its  soft,  silvery  lustre — the  caliph 
was  standing  clothed  in  robes  of  white 
linen,  absorbed  in  his  devotions,  and 
the  low,  tremulous  tones  of  his  Toice, 
as  well  as  his  tears,  spoke  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion,  as  he  recited  passages 
of  the  Koran,  and  poured  out  his  fervent 
iBteroession  in  behalf  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  appomted  to  rule.  The 
chamberlain  declares  that  he  drew  back 
in  silent  awe,  not  so  much  of  the  mon- 
arch as  of  the  divine  presence  with 
which  he  was  impressed. 

A  fundamental  element  of  Sara- 
cenic refinement  was,  tlie  recognition 
and  single  worship  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God.  A  second  was,  the  litera- 
tore,  which,  from  this  time  forward,  for 
several  generations,  they  continued  to 
eoltivate.  Poetrv  had  long  been  fami- 
liar to  the  Arabic  language ;  and  to 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  quote  it  with 
readiness,  and  appropriately,  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  the  favorite  ac- 
complishment of  the  Arabian  youth; 
bat,  previous  to  the  Koran,  their  written 
prose  was  certainly  soanh^,  to  say  the 
least.  From  the  death  of  Mohammed 
to  the  rise  of  Bagdad,  the  Koran  seems 
to  have  satisfied  all  their  literary  de- 
mands; though  the  celebrated  story 
of  their  destruction  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library  is  very  questiona- 
ble. They  were,  however,  beyond  all 
dispnte,  like  most  of  their  enemies,  il- 
literate barbarians  during  the  most  of 
that  time.  But,  under  the  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  rise  of  the  new  capital,  and  the 
prudent  government  of  Mahadi  and 
HarAn,  literature  began  to  flourish^  and 
its  producera  to  be  held  in  honor.  Espe- 
eially  under  the  Utter  and  his  elder  son, 
Al  Mami!ln,  Bagdad  became  the  great 
literary  emporium  of  the  world.  Several 
?  iUiistrioiii  navM  where  their 


huiguags  is  spoken,  flourished  there. 
The  caliph  Har(!^n  was  himself  a  poet  of 
no  mean  capacity.  And,  beside  her 
learned  doctora  of  Mohammedan  theolo- 

Sr  and  law,  as  Abu  Hanifa,  Samak« 
obarek,  and  Abu  Josef,  her  gramma- 
rians, as  Sibouieh  and  KessaT,  that  city 
could  boast  of  the  earliest  honors  won 
by  Saracenic  genius  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  medicine;  and  Gabriel 
and  Messu^  are  the  names  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  that  roll  which  after- 
ward bore  those  of  Avicenna,  Ai 
Basis,  and  Averroes.  Entrance  was 
also  made  at  this  time  upon  the  punuit 
of  mathematics,  in  which  the  Arabic 
language  became  not  less  distinguished. 
But  sealous  as  was  the  cultivation  of 
native  resources,  collection  and  trans- 
lation from  abroad  proceeded  to  a  stiM 
greater  extent.  The  works  of  Greek 
philosophera  and  mathematicians  were 
eagerly  sought  after  at  Bagdad.  Some 
of  these  have  reached  modern  tini«s 
only  throngh  the  medium  of  the  Arabic 
translation.  From  India  and  Peraia, 
thev  also  derived  contributions  to  both 
their  literature  and  science.  Hundreds 
of  camels,  laden  wiih  books,  were  to  be 
seen  entering  the  gates  of  Bagdad,  both 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west ;  and 
Greek,  Persian  and  Hebrew  wore,  for 
the  time,  called  upon  to  render  up  their 
treasures  to  the  Arabic  Reading  thus 
became  a  popular  accomplishment,  and 
the  refining  influences  of  knowledge 
made  their  impression  upon  the  man- 
nere  of  the  city. 

A  third  element  was  the  cultivation 
of  tiie  industrial  arts.  The  mechanics 
of  Bagdad  had  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  skiB  in  finishing  articles  of  the  most 
elegant  luxury,  at  a  time  when  the  west 
was  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  such 
workmanship  ;  and  agriculture  of  the 
Babylonian  plain  was  once  more  re- 
vived, supplying  the  new  poj^ulatton 
with  abundant  food,  and  covering  the 
land  with  beauty. 

The  fine  arts  were,  to  some  extent, 
forbidden.  Painting  and  scnlptare  are 
completely  excluded  from  the  studies 
of  a  good  Mussulman,  by  the  precept 
that  forbids  the  making  of  any  image, 
or  likeness,  of  man  or  beast,  lesft  it 
might  possibly  become  an  object  of 
worship.  But  architecture  received  a 
new  variety  of  style  from  their  attention 
to  its  beauties ;  and  music,  twin- brother 
of  poetry,  flourished  by  his  side.  In 
the  r«ign  of  QarC^,  Mousali  and  Ibra- 
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him  Ben  Mahadi  were  celebrated  for 
their  powers  of  song. 

These,  and  other  refining  agencies, 
were  soon  carried  from  the  capital  to 
all  important  cities  of  the  Saracenic  em- 
pire ;  and  rivals,  in  after  years,  arose 
in  Damascus  and  Aleppo^  in  Balkh 
and  Samarcaad,  in  Cairo,  in  Morocco, 
and  Cordora. 

It  was  a  defect  of  their  religious 
system,  that,  by  its  intolerance,  it 
went  to  compel  all  minds  into  one 
common  mould.  Sectaries,  it  is  true, 
arose  among  them,  but  prospered  only 
in  so  far  as  they  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  military  arm.  Mo- 
hammedanism, in  the  days  of  its  youth- 
ful energy,  was  ignorant  of  toleration. 
The  more  liberal  spirit  of  the  Abbas- 
nde  caliphs,  to  some  extent,  relaxed  the 
stecnness  of  that  bigotry.  But  even 
they,  powerful  as  they  were,  could  not 
dare  to  resist  it,  even  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  they  were  not.  The  boldest 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  by 
Harfin,  in  appointing  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister  the  heretical  Yaheia, 
and  in  retaining  him  and  his  sons  in 
places  of  the  highest  authority,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Though, 
even  in  that  case,  we  know  not  how 
much  the  machinations  of  the  more 
rigid  Mohammedans  may  have  had  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  downfall  and  dis- 
grace of  that  iUnstrious  familv.  The 
action  of  public  thought  was  thus  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  Moslem  doc- 
trine— in  one  direction,  broad  and  true, 
in  all  others,  narrow  in  the  extreme. 

Another  defect  of  their  civilization 
was  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
circle  of  general  society,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  a  formal,  high-bred  courtesy 
may  prevail  among  the  better  educated 
few ;  but  society,  as  a  whole,  must  lack 
that  ever  varying  flexibility  of  manner, 
natural  and  easy  in  all  its  endless  diver- 
sities, whose  courtesy,  like  the  magic 
wand  of  the  enchantress,  is  continoculy 
evoking  new  forms,  in  adaptation  to  the 
changiug  emergencies  of  incident,  con- 
dition, and  conversation ;  that  ceaseless 
play  of  refined  and  refining  exchange 
of  unanticipated  beauties  of  manner,  and 
turns  of  thought,  which  marks  the  circle 
where  accomplished  woman  has  her 
proper  domain.  Grood  society  in  Bag- 
dad was  formed  at  two  separately  cm- 
tivated  extremes;  cue  presenting  an 


elaborate  fomaliam,  wUoh  most  have 
been  felt  as  an  abiding  constraint ;  the 
other  a  languid  abandonment  to  eaas 
and  enfeebhng  seclusion.  The  space 
between  was  jealously  guarded.  The 
caliph  Hariin  could  not  enjoy  the  com* 
pany  of  his  gifted  and  elegant  aiater, 
Abbassa,  together  with  Gi^ar,  his  & 
Torite  minister,  otherwise  than  by 
making  the  latter  a  member  of  hu 
family. 

The  savage  treats  woman  as  a  siave ; 
the  semi-barbarian  prides  himself  upon 
keeping  her  as  an  ornament ;  both  deny 
themselves  her  most  benign  influenoea. 
The  force  of  the  masculine  must  be 
blended  with  the  native  grace  of  the 
feminine  character,  before  the  true 
standard  of  refined  society  can  be 
attained* 

Moreover,  that  beautiful  model  of  hn* 
man  perfection,  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  was 
hidden  from  their  view  by  the  pefsoa 
of  an  impostor,  who,  adopting  one  of 
his  sublime  doctrines,  substituted  him- 
self for  all  the  rest. 

Saracenic  civilization  never  entirely 
surmounted  the  difficulty  placed  in  its 
way  by  the  merciless  spirit  of  the 
Koran,  in  respect  to  unbelievers,  and 
the  blood-thirsty  example  of  its  found- 
ers. Even  the  Abbassides  owed  their 
place  on  the  throne  of  the  caliphate  ts 
acts  of  human  butchery,  at  which  the 
blood  runs  cold.  Ai  Samsth,  grand  uncle 
of  HarCLn,  in  order  to  prepare  his  own 
way  to  power,  had  ordered  the  death  of 
all  members  of  the  Ommiade  family, 
and  their  adherents,  throughout  the 
empire.  And  so  faithfully  was  that  or* 
der  executed,  that  only  one  of  the  name 
escaped,  by  fleeing  to  Spam,  and  there 
defending  himself,  by  enlistmg  the 
Moors  in  his  cause,  and  proclaiming 
their  separate  national  independence. 
Ninety  Ommiades,  residing  at  Damns* 
cus,  under  the  pledged  protection  of 
Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  Ai  Saffah,  were 
Invited  to  a  banquet  At  a  concerted 
signal,  men  armed  with  dubs  rushed 
in,  beat  them  to  death,  piled  the  dead  and 
dying  in  one  promiscuous  heap.  Carpets 
were  thrown  over  it,  and  Abdallah  and 
his  companions  ascended  and  continnad 
their  drunken  revelry  over  the  mangled 
bodies,  regardless  of  the  groans  below. 
Many,  also,  were  the  cruelties  of  the 
reign  of  Ai  Mansur;  and  the  gentle 
Mahadi,  who  really  was  the  first  caliph 
who  shrank  from  unnecessary  blood- 
shed, was  guilty  of  sots  which,  under 
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ihe  iofineiice  of  a  more  merciful  ex- 
ample, he  would  have  reeiated  with  ab- 
homnoe.  Disregard  of  human  life 
was  a  grievous  feature  of  barbarism, 
which  the  Saracen  retained  to  the  last. 
Hariin  Al  Rashid,  with  ail  his  refine- 
ment, was  less  merciful  than  his  father. 
The  beheading  of  an  offender,  under 
his  rule,  was  not  delayed  by  the  formula 
of  a  death-warrant,  and  was  sometimes 
inflicted  for  very  insuffident  reasons. 

Imperfect,  however,  as  that  civiliza- 
tion was,  it  served  a  most  valuable  pur- 
pose in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It 
kept  alive  the  flune  of  science.  Mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  had  not 
been  entirely  neglected  in  Greece  until 
they  were  taken  up  by  the  scholars  of 
Bagdad;  then  by  those  of  northern 
Africa  and  Moonsh  Spain;  in  which 
latter  they  continued  to  be  cultivated 
when  Bagdad  had  sunk  beneath  the 
Tartar.  From  Spain  they  were  com- 
municated to  other  nations  of  Europe, 
when  the  love  of  knowledge  began  to 
kindle  there  anew.  Thus,  the  Saracen 
stood  between  the  European,  ancient 
and  modem;  striding  over  the  dark 
gulf  of  the  middle  ages,  and  handing 
down  in  safety  the  scientific  results  of 
the  one  to  the  other;  like  a  regent, 
during  the  minority  of  a  prince,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  wields  a  modified 
kind  of  sovereignty  which  he  holds 
from  the  father  only  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  son.  And  well  it  was  that  the 
Arab  seized  upon  works  of  science; 
for,  of  all  literary  productions,  these 
are  the  most  certain  to  be  lost  si^ht  of 
by  an  ignorant  people.  Were  a  similar 
obscuration  to  fell  upon  the  intellect  of 
modem  times,  the  very  first  books  that 
would  soonest  cease  to  have  readers, 
and  sink  out  of  notice,  would  be  the 
Prmcipia  and  Mechanique  celeste.  Ac- 
cordingly, of  all  first-rate  ancient  au- 
thors, the  great  mathematicians  and  na- 
tural philosophers  Buffered  most  from 
the  neglect  of  mediseval  Europe.  Out 
of  the  Arabic  version  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  Euclid,  and  others,  first  made 
known  to  the  students  of  the  west. 

The  religion  of  the  Saracen  formed 
also  an  important  check  upon  the  de- 
grading tendency  to  idol-worship, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  at  work 
in  the  east,  until  it  had  radically  cor- 
rupted Christianity,  leaving  it  little  bet- 
ter than  a  name.  The  Greek,  as  the 
next  neighbor  of  the  Mohammedan, 
found  himself  shamed  out  of  idolatry ; 


and  his  contest  on  the  subject,  with  the 
church  of  the  west,  oompeUed  the  latter 
to  at  least  apologize  to  the  world  for  Ihe 
practice.  Mohammedanism,  notwith- 
standing its  defects  and  falsehoods,  dis- 
charged, by  the  purity  of  its  Qod- 
worship,  a  most  importcmt  service  to 
the  world  in  its  day.  Without  the 
check  thus  furnished,  where,  according 
to  all  that  could  be  inferred  from  nsr 
tural  things,  must  Christianity  have 
gone?  It  was  sinking,  through  just 
such  a  process  of  corruption  as  had 
befallen  the  original  law  of  God  among 
the  heathen  ;  and  might  soon  have  b^ 
come  as  completely  lost  to  view  as  that 
has  been  in  many  lands«  The  Bible 
was  already  an  unknown  book  to  die 
people ;  and  it  needed  only  a  few  gene- 
rations more  of  the  same  degeneracy 
to  make  it  as  alien  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  priests,  and  procure  for  its  last  copy 
that  destruction  to  which  so  many 
works  of  ancient  times  were  consigned 
by  neglect.  In  that  case  we  should 
have  been  at  this  day  a  race  of  helplesa 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the  reason 
why  we  bear  the  name.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Christianity  should  not  be 
overrun  by  Mohammedanism ;  but  it 
was  a  benefit  to  be  scourged  thereby, 
and  resisted  in  the  downward  course  of 
degi'adation. 

The  establishment  of  a  centre  of  civil- 
ization so  far  east,  effected  a  combina- 
tion of  oriental  elements  with  those  of 
western  growth.  The  Saracenic  empire 
comprehended  countries  formed  to  the 
manners  of  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  those  of  India  on  the  other.  The 
science  of  Alexandria  and  Athens  met 
that  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  in  the 
schools  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  wild  imagi- 
nation and  lyric  power  of  Arabia  were 
brought  together  with  the  consecutive 
thought  and  patient  labor  of  the  Cau- 
casian :  combinations  which,  effected 
there,  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Spain,  and  furnished  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  impulses  to  the  early  days  of 
modem  Europe.  They  also  reached 
us,  but  in  a  more  feeble  and  fragmentary 
way,  through  the  crusades.  More  fee- 
ble, because  their  own  energies  had  then 
declined,  and  more  fragmentary,  be- 
cause the  knights  transferred  only  as 
much  as  caught  their  own  fancy,  and 
rejected  much,  and  that  the  best,  from 
prejudice. 

This  glory  of  Bagdad  may  be  said 
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to  have  commenoed  with  the  reign  of 
At  Mahadi,  in  the  jear  of  the  Chnstian 
em  775,  and  continued  prc^reeaiTe 
-tmtil  the  oloae  of  that  of  Al  Mamdln, 
in  833.  It  remained  permanent  for  a 
rery  short  time;  but  its  decline  was 
prolonged  to  nearlj  three  hundred  yearSt 
and  it  did  not  beoome  entirely  extinct 
nntii  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  Hulaku 
in  A.  D.  1258.  The  chief  architects  of 
tiie  structure  were  Hariin  Al  Bashid 
and  his  son  Al  Mamftn ;  and  although 
tiie  reign  of  the  latter  could  reckon  the 
greater  number  of  literary  men,  and  the 
more  floarishing  literary  institutions, 
ret  the  higher  praise  must  be  due  to 
him  who  sowed  the  seed  and  watered  it, 
although  his  successor  reaped  and  ga- 
thered in  most  of  the  fruit.  HarAn  was 
the  first  oaHph  who  chose  his  society 
from  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  and  made 
the  patronage  of  genius  a  prime  object 
of  his  goTemment.  He  united  the  re- 
ligion of  his  people  with  the  means  of 
their  instruction  in  science  and  letters ; 
and  erery  mosque,  erected  by  his  order, 
arose  beside  its  auxiliary  school.  What 
the  Sassanides  had  nnsucces^nll^  at- 
tempted by  arts  of  luxury  and  mihtary 
splendor,  he  taught  his  countrymen  to 
effect  with  the  pen.  The  Sassanides 
had  only  dazzled  the  east ;  the  Abbas- 
side  caliphs  Instructed  it  Hence,  Mo- 
day  n  pen  shed  from  the  memory  of  man 
•with  the  dissolution  of  its  court;  Bag- 
dad wove  her  existence  into  the  web  of 
human  progress,  constituted  herself  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  fabric  of  science, 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  civil  and  literary 
history  which  can  never  be  dispensed 
with,  and  has  secured  for  herself  an  im- 
perishable place  in  the  annals  of  what 
men  are  most  interested  in  recording  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Yet  the  caliph  Haril^n  was  far  from 
confining  his  eJQfi»rts  to  these  objects, 
noble  as  they  were.  He  recognized 
what  was  required  of  the  ruler  of  a  great 
empire  in  other  directions,  and  bis  ar- 
mies were  not  less  successful  in  war 
than  his  policy  in  peace.  We  scarcely 
know  where,  except  in  the  history  of 
Cromwell,  to  find  a  long  and  active  mili- 
tary career  of  such  nnchequered  suc- 
cess as  that  of  Al  Rashid.  While  yet 
a  youth,  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
serving  under  the  reign  of  his  father,  he 
commanded  the  army  sent  out  against 
the  Greeks,  in  which  he  defeated  them 
repeatedly,  pursued  them  through  Asia 
MinoTt  drove  them  across  the  Bospho- 


fus,  and  compelled  them  to  parehaae 
the  safety  of  their  capital  by  submitting 
to  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand 
dinars  of  gold.  And,  in  after  years,  as 
often  as  they  failed  in  their  engage- 
ment, the  invmcible  sword  of  the  caliph 
again  appeared  among  them  to  compel 
its  fulfillment  In  eight  campaigns 
against  them  he  maintamed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Saracen  arms,  and  asserted 
the  dependence  of  the  Greek.  And  the 
last  event  of  his  life  was  a  successful 
campiiign  against  a  powerful  rebel  who 
had  arisen  in  Samaroand. 

The  capacity  of  HarAn  appeared  not 
less  in  the  choice  which  he  made  of 
men  for  the  various  offices  of  his  civil 
and  military  service.  In  every  quarter, 
his  generals  seemed  to  partake  in  the 
talents  and  success  of  their  master ;  and 
the  counsels  of  the  sons  of  Bannek  re- 
dounded not  less  to  his  honor  than  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  whom  he 
ruled.  For  seventeen  years,  consti- 
tuting the  happiest  period  of  his  reign, 
those  able  men  directed,  or  fietithfiUly 
obeyed,  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment. And,  when  we  mention  his 
faults,  that  to  which  we  refer  with  the 
deepest  regret  ie  the  cruelty  afikerwards 
exercised  upon  that  illustrious  family. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  after  aU 
his  attainments,  Hardn,  like  the  most  of 
his  countrymen,  had  failed  to  attain  any 
just  apprehension  of  the  saoredness  of 
human  life.  Though  of  a  genial  and 
sociable  disposition,  capable  of,  and 
prone  to,  warm  attachments,  he  could 
'sacrifice  the  life  even  of  a  friend,  when, 
in  his  view,  the  safety  of  his  authority 
demanded  it  He  certainly  loved  Gia- 
far,  the  son  of  Yaheia,  and  yet,  for  some 
now  unknown  offense,  he  ordered  hie 
execution,  had  his  body  hung  in  chains 
over  the  bridge  of  Bagdad,  caused  his 
brothers  to  be  slain,  and  their  venerable 
father  to  be  cast  into  a  prison,  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  reasons  as- 
signed by  oriental  historians  for  this  se- 
verity are  various,  but  all  insufficient 
The  most  plausible  refers  it  to  jealousy 
of  the  succession.  His  sister  Abassa 
and  Giafar  had  been  married  under  the 
condition  that  they  sliould  never  meet 
but  in  his  presence.  The  condition  was 
unreasonable,  and  was  not  consistently 
complied  with.  On  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
ca, he  found  there  concealed  the  beau- 
tiful child  of  friend  and  sister.  His 
anger  at  the  disobedience  of  his  orders 
was  extreme.    Upon  his  return*  he  had 
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only  got  to  Anbftr  on  tbe  Esplirales  when 
he  ordered  the  execotions  mentioned, 
to  whiohi  flome  s^y,  he  added  the  death 
of  Abeasa  and  her  child. 

Giafar  had  given  cauae  abundant  to 
a  willfol  despot  for  his  disgrace,  or  even 
death,  and  it  might  be  said  that  safety 
demanded  in  that  case  the  death  of  his 
brothers,  bat  that  his  bodj  should  be 
hung  in  chains,  and  his  a^ed  and  infirm 
father  condemned  to  prison,  was  cer- 
tainlj  a  degree  of  punishment  eztrap 
▼agantly  disproportioned  to  the  offense. 
The  Bamilj,  I  suspect,  must  have  been 
goiity  of  some  greater  error,  which, 
perhaps,  the  caliph  chose  to  keep  se- 
cret We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  afterwards  deeply  resretted  his  se- 
Terity.  In  the  bo«om  of  Yaheia  there 
was  found,  after  his  death,  a  paper  with 
these  words  in  his  own  handwriting: 
*'  The  accused  goes  first;  the  accuser 
shall  follow  soon.  Both  shall  appear 
before  a  Judge  with  whom  the  arts  «id 
practices  of  human  courts  shall  be  of 
BO  avail."  Hariin,  upon  reading  them, 
was  moved  to  tears. 

Inferior  blemishes  of  character  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  and  commented  on  by  his 
enemies.  Though  highly  courteous  in 
his  general  language  and  demeanor,  yet 
in  moments  of  anger  the  fierceness  of 
his  words  was  excessive.  Upon  retort- 
ing the  insulting  message  of  Nioephorus, 
he  addressed  him  as  a  "  Eoman  dog,*' 
and  in  writing  to  one  of  his  viceroys, 
who  had  provoked  his  wrath  bv  extor- 
tion, he  begins  by  calling  him  the  *'  son 
of  a  profligate  mother.'*  His  faithful 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  which  his 
office  made  him  chief  minister,  did  not 
prevent  his  occasional  indulgence  in 
wine,  which  it  forbids,  and  though  strict 
in  performing  the  acts  of  humiliation 
and  self-denial  which  it  enjoins,  he  took 
good  care  that  they  should  not  detract 
nrcMn  either  his  comfort,  or  the  dignity 
of  his  rank.  Yet  he  was  the  last  c^iph 
who  fully  complied  even  with  the  forms. 
Zealously  desirous  of  defending  the 
right  and  redressing  the  uijured,  his 
justice  was  less  a  well-regulated  prin- 
ciple than  a  powerful  impulse,  and  his 
punishment  of  the  offender  sometimes 
unjustly  severe. 

^  The  breadth  of  his  political  informa- 
tion appears  from  his  friendly  embassies 
to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  his 
correspondence  with  the  princes  of  In- 
dia.    And  his  liberality,  in  not  only 


protecting  Christian  pilgrims  to  Je 

tam,  but  even  in  presenting  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  Prankish 
monarch,  proves  him  to  have  been  £u 
above  tiie  narrow  partisan  feelings 
prevalent  in  his  time.  That  his  gov- 
ernment was  an  absolute  despotism  be- 
longed to  the  necessities  of  its  being. 
Anything  better  was  out  of  the  question. 

Upon  returning  from  his  pilgrimaffe 
on  ^t  to  the  holy  city,  he  chose  hw 
favorite  residence  at  Bacca,  a  town  of 
western  Mesopotamia  on  the  Euphrates ; 
principally,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to 
keep  a  closer  guard  upon  the  movements 
of  his  most  troublesome  neighbor,  tha 
Greek  empire.  He  also,  in  one  cause 
and  another,  traveled  over  most  of  his 
dominion,  passing  the  government  of 
all  its  provinces  under  his  personal 
inspection.  He  seldom  intrusted  aa 
important  m<»vement  to  the  hands  of 
another,  where  it  was  postdble  for  hidfr* 
self  to  be  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  last  time  that  Bagdad  beheld  her 
illustrious  monarch  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  808  of  the  Christian  era. 
Unable,  peacefully,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  which  was  prevailing  in  Samar- 
cand,  and  threatening  other  parts  of  the 
east,  he  determined  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  disorders  in  person.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design  he  left  Bacca  and 
came  to  Bagdad,  where  his  ti-oops  were 
assembling  for  the  campaign.  iUs  ap- 
pearance m  the  capital  on  that  ocoasioa 
was,  in  the  midst  of  its  splendors,  not 
without  some  traits  of  sadness.  The 
wi»e  and  universally  revered  Yaheia 
was  no  lonser  by  his  side,  and  the  pru*- 
dent  FazzeT,  and  the  accomplished  Gia- 
far, and  Mohammed,  and  Mousa,  who 
formerly  aided  his  counsels  and  adorned 
his  presence,  where  were  they  1  Every 
onlooker  knew  their  fate,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  beautiful  Abassa,  and  the  sadness 
of  the  caliph's  countenance  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  not  entirely  secured 
his  own  forgiveness.  It  is  true,  there 
was  much  in  Bagdad  to  remind  him  of 
those  whom  he  once  loved,  and  whom 
his  own  act  had  forever  removed  from 
his  sight ;  yet  there  were  other  causes 
for  that  dejected  air.  From  a  strange 
dream  that  had  taken  possession  of  ms 
fancy,  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  his  own  end  was  near.  It  was  ob* 
served,  too,  but  that  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  a  man  of  forty- five,  that  his 
hair  was  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray. 
And  his  tall  and  stately  form,  though 
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nothing  dimmished  of  its  kingly  bearing, 
was  evidently  suffering  from  disease. 
Under  a  foreboding  of  approaching 
death,  he  now  made  his  final  dispo- 
sitions in  regard  to  the  succession.  Yet 
tiie  enthusiasm  with  which  Bagdad  had 
always  regarded  him  was  not  diminished 
by  these  things,  and,  as  he  marched 
forth  in  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  that  army  which, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had  led 
to  unvarying  victory,  we  may  safely 
picture  to  ourselves  the  multitudes  as 
throndng  streets  and  house-tops,  and 
strainmg  their  sight  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  catch  a  glance  of  him  who  was 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  time,  the  master-spirit  of 
the  age,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  maker 
of  the  most  highly  civilized  order  then 
in  the  world. 

His  purpose  had  been  declared  that 
his  son  Amin,  who  was  left  in  Bagdad, 
should  succeed  him.  His  eldest  and 
ablest,  Al  Mamiin,  was  in  command  of 
tiiat  army  now  marching  under  his  eye. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  A.  ix. 
808.  Bagdad  was  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. The  army,  then  marching  out 
of  her  gates,  was  in  the  most  perfect 
order  and  appointment.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  the  success 
of  the  campaign.  But  history  dwells 
mournfully  upon  the  event;  for  she 
knows,  what  Bagdad  did  not,  that  her 
monarch  was  issuing  from  her  palaces 
for  the  last  time,  and  that  those  eager 
eyes  should  never  look  upon  him  more. 
'  The  disease  from  which  the  caliph 
was  then  suffering,  perhaps  aggi'avatcd 
by  foreboding  of  death,  increased  upon 
him  by  the  way.  He  lived  only  to  hear 
of  the  victory  of  his  troops,  and  was 
buried  where  he  died,  in   the  city  of 


Toose  in  Korassan,  on  the  twenty- third 
of  March,  A.  n.  809. 

Hariin  Al  Rashid  was  oertunly  a 
man  whose  character  had  great  faults, 
and  presented  a  broad  target  to  the  ar- 
rows of  abuse ;  yet,  after  all,  from  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  the  east  had  not  given 
birth  to  so  able  |i  ruler,  and,  perhaps,  not 
even  then,  to  so  liberal  a  patron  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  with  so  little  pre- 
iudioe  in  fostering  and  inviting  all  that 
he  perceived  to  be  valuable  from  the 
resources  of  other  lands.  And  of  all  his 
successors,  the  only  one  to  be  classed 
with  him  as  a  friend  of  letters,  was  his 
own  son  Al  MamCtn,  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared for  such  a  position  by  a  most 
elaborate  education.  European  history 
has  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  name  as 
a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  the  world, 
to  this  hour,  contemplates  him  chiefly  as 
a  hero  of  romance.  For,  in  later  days, 
long  after  the  caliphate  had  passed 
away,  the  beautiful  fictions  created  by 
the  story-tellers  of  Bagdad  looked  back 
to  his  remarkable  reign  as  their  golden 
age.  Imagination  loves  to  dream  of  a 
time  when  all  was  true,  and  beautiful, 
and  good.  The  ancient  civilization  of 
the  east  had,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  entirely  vanished  from 
the  popular  mind.  Long  centuries  of 
ignorance,  and  many  changes  of  ffovem- 
ment,  of  religion,  and  of  race,  had  in- 
tervened. But  the  last  bright  era  had 
still  its  lingering  traditions  among  the 
Arab  people.  The  prosperity  which 
once  existed  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  caliphs  was  still  retained  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  and  furnished  to 
them  an  age  of  heroes  and  a  region  of 
romance.  And  thus  Hariin  Al  Rashid 
became  the  favorito  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 
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HT    HEART    AND    I. 

HERE  I  sit  npon  the  threshold,  where  the  summer  rain, 
With  its  straight,  impetaoua  pouring,  doth  not  leave  a  stain- 
Breathing  all  the  fairj  fragrance  smitten  from  thp  floweicB* 
Waiting  for  the  sudden  sheen  that  follows  sunset  showers ; 
Here  I  sit  and  ply  my  needle,  thankful  that  the  strife 
Of  the  heart  that  beats  so  sorely,  of  my  meving  life, 
Hath  this  slight  external  cover,  and  avoids  the  sun. 
With  the  plea  of  something  doing,  and  of  something  done. 

So,  with  bowed  head,  I  sit  sewing,  and  the  sound  of  rain 
And  the  simple,  steady  motion  work  upon  my  brain, 
Till  I  lift  my  eyes,  half  glancing  through  the  parted  trees, 
Thinking,  **  How  his  step  will  quicken  when  his  home  he  seea  I 
What  a  flash  of  light  will  fill  his  blue  eyes  to  the  brim« 
When  he  sees  me  sitting,  working,  waiting  here  for  him  !*' 


"  Fool  !'*  retorts  my  heart  to  me,  **  those  sweet  eyes,  that  shone 

On  thy  life,  shall  never  more  lift  nor  cheer  thine  own. 

Hast  forgotten  with  what  aspect  last  they  gazed  on  thee. 

Every  fibre  of  his  being  wrung  in  agony  ? 

With  what  anguished,  vain  entreaty,  all  their  light  was  dim  1 

I  remember — thou  forgettest,  both  thyself  and  him." 

Then,  as  weary  of  my  lightness,  with  a  bitter  cry, 

My  heart  shrinks  and  turns  away  from  the  faded  sky. 


*'  God  forgive  me  !**  then  I  murmur,  while  my  tears  fall  fast, 

*^  If  the  living,  loving  hours  sometimes  hide  the  last. 

And,  oh !  shrinking  heart,  remember  that  I  do  but  weave 

Webs  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  action,  'neath  which  thou  mays't  grieve. 

I  must  speak  when  thou  art  silent ;  while  thou  liest  bowed*  * 

I  must  track  my  scarce  marked  pathway  through  the  busy  crowd.'* 

Then  my  heart  returns  no  answer ;  and  before  my  eyes 
All  life's  poor  and  weary  details  like  a  sand-cloud  rise ; 
And  I  ponder,  fixed,  yet  timid,  on  the  scanty  store 
That  must  answer  all  my  asking ;  and  I  number  o'er 
All  the  bitter  days  of  wmter,  and  the  summer  heat. 
And  devise  how  what  is  needful  I  may  fairly  meet — 
What  of  want  can  be  surrendered,  what  of  labor  done, 
How  I  still  may  turn  life's  axis  further  from  the  sun — 
How  from  time's  great  whirling  spindle  draw  an  even  thread. 
And  maintain  a  steadfast  aspect,  though  so  hard  bestead. 

Then  my  heart,  with  a  strange  groaning,  meets  me  unaware : 

'♦Thou,  who  didst  live  so  protected  from  this  sordid  care — 

Is  this  world  the  same  thou  kne west  when  thy  lover's  smile 

Met  thy  womanly  devising,  paid  thy  lightest  toil  ? 

While  he  wrought  a  charmed  circle,  wherein  thou  migfatst  move, 

Bold  with  hope — and  weave  thy  fancies  in  the  loom  of  love  7 

Now  thou  louest  on  the  highway  !'*    Trembling  'neath  such  whips 

Of  keen  words :  *'  Oh,  heart !  have  mercy !"  filtered  on  my  lips ; 

'*  Is  my  bearing  so  triumphant,  is  my  path  so  fair. 

That  I  need  such  bitter  soottrging  where  the  wounds  are  bare  ? 

Thou  who  art  tormented,  pity  me,  who  needs  must  gain, 

For  my  children's  sake,  some  vantage  in  the  strife  with  pain. 

Dare  I  darken  their  bright  faces  7     Dare  I  stint  their  way. 

For  that  God  my  path  hadi  shxoiided  from  Ihe  light  of  day  ? 


My  Htart  and  L  [Oii; 

Yet  I  lire  in  each  day's  doings,  eren  as  one  doth  float. 
On  the  hare  and  restless  ooean,  in  a  gaping  hoat: 
He  in  one  hand  grasps  his  oar,  rows  and  doth  not  speak. 
And  the  other  presses  ever  on  the  deadly  leak. 
Even  so,  grief's  hnngry  waters  damor  for  their  prey ; 
Even  so  I  striye  w^h  both  hands,  all  the  hours  of  daj." 

Yet  not  always  have  snch  poor  thoughts  mastery,  of  my  brain, 

As  I  sit  here  musing,  listening  to  the  sammer  rain  : 

I  can  see  earth's  very  pulses  beating  in  the  trees, 

I  can  hear  the  strange,  sweet  musio  of  spring's  symphonies, 

Pondering  on  the  wondrous  law  for  the  leaf  decreed, 

How  it  shrinks,  spreads,  colors,  changes  to  the  whole  plant's  need; 

How  the  great  earth  all  the  ages  doth  her  history  write 

On  stone  tables,  and  then  lift  them  to  the  noonday  light ; 

How  they  lie  for  ages  open,  in  that  unknown  tongue — 

All  the  doings  of  the  mother,  when  her  life  was  young* — 

Until  some  more  loving  student  catches  at  the  clue. 

And  through  years  of  close  observing  will  that  thread  pursue ; 

Using  double  sight  and  insight,  gathers  facts  for  years, 

Then  reads  off,  from  seeming  chaos,  rhythmic  laws  of  spheres. 

Honor  unto  all  the  heroes  of  the  han^or  heart ! 

Honor  these  heroic  thinkers  !     Hereat,  with  a  start 

As  of  final  resolution,  when  one  puts  aside 

Futile  huidranoe — "  Triply  blinded  !*'  then  my  heart  replied — 

**  With  such  cobweb  stnff  as  this  is,  dost  thou  hope  to  nil 

All  the  blank  that  from  his  grave  yawneth  at  thee  still  ? 

Cheat  thyself,  if  now  thou  canst ;  yet  reckoning  shall  be  made. 

For  the  true  self,  unacknowledged  while  the  play  is  played. 

Byand-by  the  band  shall  snap  of  thy  poor  control ; 

Depths  of  utter  desolation  shall  engulf  thy  soul ; 

All  thy  pretty,  poor  endeavors,  thy  conventions  thin, 

Whirl  away,  when  the  deep  waters  of  despair  come  in. 

Much  avails  it  thee  to  falter  in  each  look  and  tone. 

The  one  fact  abideth  steadfast — Livt  and  die  alone  P* 

"  Not  alone !"  One  answered  for  me — ^my  voice  being  lost. 
And  I,  helpless,  by  the  tempest  of  such  scorn  was  tossed — 
**  Not  alone !  although  her  pathway  salted  be  with  fire, 
Christ  unto  her  suppUcation  draweUi  ever  nigher. 
He  who  trod  the  wine-press  lonely,  knoweth  all  her  life, 
Loves  her  tenderer  than  the  husband  evon  loves  the  wife ; 
When  the  water-floods  pass  over  her,  she  shall  feel  His  hand — 
He  shall  guide  her  falling  footsteps  to  a  steadfast  land. 
Therefore,  oh,  poor  heart  J  in  patience  do  thou  wait  and  pray, 
Till  the  light  above  the  hill- tops  dawneth  into  day  !" 

All  my  words  had  been  but  ffoads ;  when  these  words  were  spoken. 
Like  some  frantic  creature,  nearing  an  accustomed  token. 
Hushed,  diough  trembKng,  with  the  sob  of  unhoped  relief, 
That  sore  heart  lay  down  all  pillowed  on  a  softened  grie£ 

Then  I  feoked  up  from  my  sewing,  and  the  rmn  wan  d<me, 
And  the  world  was  all  tnuu^u^ired  in  the  western  sun ; 
It  was  hung  around  with  bri^t  drops— each  leaf  had  its  own« 
And  these  tear-dropa  were  but  minoni,  whereon  heaven  shone. 
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THE    LEAVEN    THAT    LEAVENE0    THE     LUMP. 


ON  the  northwest  border  of  the  village 
of  Pryme  lived  one  Bartholomeir 
Gilbert,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  and 
hops.  He  had  a  daughter,  and  her 
name  was  Patience.  She  was  dearer 
than  the  hop-yard  to  her  father — folios 
are  in  that  statement — and  to  her  mother 
dearer  than  anything  beside. 

Faithful  helpmates  were  the  good  old 
ooople ;  and  in  their  labor,  fortune  had 
favored  them  beyond  all  expectation. 
Industry  and  prudence  had,  in  their  case, 
brought  about  legitimate  results.  They 
reaped  what  they  had  sown. 

Bartholomew  and  Nancy  planted  the 
hop-yard  together  in  their  youth ;  with 
their  own  hands  they  had  arranged  the 
poles  year  after  year,  trimmed  the  vines, 
gathered  the  bops,  dried  them,  packed 
Uiem,  and  cairied  them  to  market.  La- 
boring for  good  together,  they  had  gone 
OB,  hand  in  hand,  from  the  day  of  uieir 
marriage,  careful-minded,  patient,  trust- 
ing one  another,  decent  m  adversity, 
and,  not  surrendering  at  the  severer  test, 
decent  in  prosperity.  It  does  one  good 
to  think  that  at  this  moment,  far  away 
from  hoops  and  every  corresponding 
luxury,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
honor  themselves  and  God,  in  as  incon- 
testable a  manner. 

Sitting  at  rest  in  their  porch  at  even- 
ing, Bartholomew  and  Nancy  could 
readily  desorv  the  lines  that  defined  the 
boundaries  of  tiie  little  field  they  culti- 
vated in  the  beginning  of  their  labors. 
How  that  field  had  grown  since  their 
first  humble  purchase  I  Twenty  acres 
were  now  under  their  ownership  and 
care,  and  there  were  ten  more  close  by, 
whicJi  Barthokymew  could  have  any  day, 
money  down,  but  whether  he  should,  and 
whether  be  would,  was  the  abidinff  per- 
plexity of  his  life ;  for  both  his  wife  and 
oanghter  discouraged  his  ambition, when- 
ever it  manifested  itself  in  a  hankering 
for  the  land;  they  knew  that  Bartholomew 
was  growing  old,  that  he  was  not  so  strong 
as  he  was  once,  and  they  undetstoocU 
with  rare  exactness,  that  the  increase 
of  riches  is  the  increase  of  cares  most 
tain  and  troublesome.  So,  though  the 
ten  acres  was  a  revived  theme  in  the 
eottage  every  spring  and  fall,  the  proba- 
bility was  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
hop-yard  would  always  remain  just 
where  they  were  now. 

Dttring  tlie  M«0oa«  P«tienoe  worked 


with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  field. 
With  them  she  watched  the  tender 
^iwths  of  spring ;  with  them  gathered 
m  the  fruits  of  autumn.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  except  in  mid-winter, 
she  went  to  the  village  school  until  she 
reached  the  seventeenth  birth-day,  and 
this  had  only  passed  at  the  time  of  this 
tale's  opening. 

They  were  the  *•  the  happy  family." 
They  lived  as  unconscious  of  the  world 
that  struggled  and  gasped  for  life,  ai 
though  tnat  world  did  not  go  hating, 
loving,  hoping,  cursing,  famishing,  dy* 
ing,  on  its  way.  Patience  had  her  pia- 
no, which  old  Whitman,  the  organ- 
ist, taught  her  to  play,  and  she  had 
books  which  Bartholomew  bought  be* 
cause  he  knew  they  pleased  his  daugh* 
ter.  These  saved  the  family.  To  be 
sure,  the  piano  was  exhausted  long  be-* 
fore  it  found  its  way  up  the  hill  to  the 
little  house  in  the  hop-yard,  and  tiie 
books  would  not  have  made  a  commo- 
tion in  any  student's  library ;  but  sound- 
ing  keys,  and  printed  pages — the  poor- 
est of  their  kind — may  still  be  life* 
preservers,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances. 

Long  before  Patience  was  born,  and 
music,  and  books,  and  monoy  had  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  Bartholomew 
and  Nancy,  there  was  something  of  the 
higher  life  known  and  lived  by  the  pious 
couple. 

Sometimes  in  the  spring,  in  the  pleas- 
ant month  of  May,  the  youne  wife« 
standing  in  the  back  door  of  the  kitcheu 
looking  along  the  hillside,  would  quits 
lose  herself  in  visions. 

The  fragrance  of  the  orchard  blos- 
soms, near  and  far,  the  beauty,  pink  and 
white,  that  opened  on  the  branches,  or 
fluttered  in  the  wind,  could  stir  thought 
and  emotion  in  the  heart  of  Nancy  Gil- 
bert.   Looking  upward  sometimes,  at 
night,  to  the  star-lit  heavens,  her  brown 
eyes  would  kindle  almost  as  with  some 
inspiration.      She  knew   no  constella- 
tion's name,  no  star's  fabled  prerogative; 
but  she  could  hear  how   the  heaveaa 
deckred  the  glory    of  God,    an4    in. 
the  firmament  oould   see   His  handle 
work. 

After  Patience  came,  sucb  bourn  oC 
rest  and  refreshment  became  more  £i 
quent,   though  with  ber  child  her 
and  toil  increased.     If  she  had  more 
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do,  she  had,  likewise,  more  to  feeU  and 
know,  and  rejoice  in. 

And  of  Bartholomew,  clown  that  you 
might  deem  him,  of  him  this  may  be 
said  :  nature  might  be  nothing  to  him 
except  as  a  partner  in  his  business,  he 
might  never  understand  that  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  Pationce ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  when  he  looked  upon 
his  daughter's  face,  how  deliciously  the 
fragrance  of  the  hop-vines  would  steal 
upon  him,  how,  for  a  moment,  he  would 
straighten  up  himself  with  the  thought 
of  her  in  the  midst  of  busiest  labor, 
heaven  and  earth  would  become  bright- 
er  in  such  moments,  and  he  would  fall 
to  work  again,  whistling  manfully,  know- 
ing well  what  it  was  to  **  thank  God 
and  take  courage." 

A  good  and  comely  face  had  Pa- 
tience. Strong-limbed  was  she,  strong- 
eyed,  strong-hearted,  swift  of  foot  and 
bond.  **  Worth  a  dozen  such  boys  as 
Handel  Whitman,"  Bartholomew  would 
say  in  his  pride,  and  poor  old  Whitman 
in  his  sorrow  said  the  same. 

Handel  Whitman  was  the  grandson 
of  the  organist.  Old  Anthony,  it 
seemed,  would  after  all  "  die  without 
the  sight"  for  which  alone  he  seemed  to 
live ;  for  Handel  was  the  ark  in  which 
he  had  embarked  all  his  hope,  and  the 
ark  was  going  to  prove  a  ruin,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  had,  so  far  as  the  poor 
old  man  was  concerned. 

While  there  was  so  much  happiness  in 
tiie  cottage  on  the  hill,  in  the  cottage 
under  it  was  nothing  but  gloom  and 
trouble.  That  hill  of  happiness  was 
the  ••  Hill  Difficulty"  which  no  Whit 
man  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
climbing. 

In  the  village  church,  where  Anthony 
had  officiated  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  a  woman  had  supplanted  him. 
And  now  his  grandson  would  complete 
the  disaster  of  his  life ;  for  to  Handel 
he  had  transmitted  the  hope  of  all  to 
which  he  had  ever  aspired,  and  had 
lamentably  failed  to  accomplish,  and  to 
receive  the  trust  the  boy  seemed  utterly 
inadequate.  No  grace  of  God  or  gift  of 
nature  prepared  him  for  any  such  re- 
ception. 
The  organist  had  not  neglected,  through 
ail  his  years  of  disappomtment,  to  make 
spme  account  to  himself  of  the  reasons  of 
his  dreary,  life-long  failure.  It  was  want 
of  time,  dearth  of  sympathy,  of  incen- 
Clves,  of  books,  of  every  needful  thing — 
of  everything  he  made  aooount,    but 


the  real  cause — want  of  that  which  men 
call  genius,  insight,  courage,  energy, 
unconquerable  will,  love  of  beauty,  love 
of  trutn,  scorn  of  flattery,  that  moral 
integrity  which  shuns  praise,  since  ge- 
nius never  seeks  applause,  but  only 
truest  utterance  of  the  truth  that  has 
been  revealed  to  the  enlightened  con- 
science. 

Anthony  Whitman  went  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Pry  me  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  He  went  there  to  teach  music, 
to  play  the  church  organ,  and  thus  to 
support  his  wifo  and  nimself.  There 
he  had  since  remained.  'Hiere  Mozart, 
his  son,  was  bom.  There  he  had 
watched,  with  fluctuating  hopes,  while 
the  boy  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood ; 
but  in  the  end  Mozart  had  disappointed 
Mm.  He  was  no  child  of  music,  but  a 
son  of  trade ;  he  and  his  wife  both  died 
young. 

They  left  their  boy,  whom  Anthony 
named  Handel,  in  charge  of  the  grand- 
parents. And  in  his  behalf  the  old 
man  called  into  life  the  hope  he  had 
buried  in  Mozart's  youth.  But  a  wild, 
wild  hope  it  was ;  and,  it  would  seem, 
only  a  man  in  his  dotage  would  have 
dared  to  cherish  it.  So  Anthony  in  his 
desponding  ntoods  would  acknowledge  to 
himself.  The  boy,  he  would  then  say, 
justified  not  one  of  his  imaginings  con- 
cerning him;  he  was  heavy,  stupid, 
had  no  "  sense  of  tune,"  was  indolent 
and  ungrateful,  a  bom  clod-hopper. 
This  conviction  was  by  degrees  taking 
possession  of  Anthony,  in  spite  of  those 
days  of  ^lory  which  now  and  then  came 
at  rare  mtervals,  when  the  boy,  at  his 
lesson,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  stupidi- 
ty, would  dwell  upon  some  strain,  touch 
some  chord,  accomplish  some  combina- 
tion, that  made  the  old  man's  eyes 
flash  with  an  amazement  and  expect- 
ance that  more  than  atoned  for  the 
neglected  lesson.  But  these  npUftings 
of  the  boy  and  the  old  man  were  but 
momentary,  as  they  were  sudden,  xmpre- 
meditated,  and  misunderstood.  It  seem- 
ed no  willfulness,  and  really  was  none, 
when  the  youth  relapsed  from  the  in- 
stant's effort  to  his  former  indifibrenoe 
and  unconcern.  There  was  nothine 
that  his  grandsiro  could  teach  him,  and 
he  was  unconscious  in  himself.  The 
case  was  a  hopeless  one,  unless  the  key 
of  the  treasure-house  was  to  be  found. 
Every  mystery  has  its  individual  solution. 
Who  had  the  key  to  this  alluring,  in* 
comprehensible  oharaoter,  'Uiat  year  by 
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jear  set  at  defiance  every  ezpeotadon 
formed  of  him  ? 

The  temperament  of  the  boy  seemed 
fitted  for  the  frigid  zone.  It  was  oold, 
clear,  and  still,  with  flashes  of  Aurora. 
A  curious  questioner  might  ask,  if  that 
granitic  nature  should  ever  be  perme- 
ated with  a  compelling  heat,  what  could 
resist  its  fiery  tide  ?  fiut  a  questioner 
less  curious  m  speculations  would  smile 
at  referring  the  notion  to  the  man  con- 
cerned. Such  a  dead  calm,  ay,  of  stu- 
pidity, as  the  vexed  Whitman  some- 
times called  it,  seemed  to  control  the 
kd. 

In  the  church  spoken  of,  there  was 
a  new  generation  of  worshipers  since 
the  day  when  Anthony  Whitman  enter- 
ed on  his  labors  there.  The  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  new  genera- 
tion had  been  out  into  the  world,  and 
had  returned  aeain*  and  they  had  dis- 
ooTered  that  the  old  organist  did  not 
know  everything  about  music.  And 
when  they  began  to  talk  about  their  dis- 
coveries to  one  another,  this  among 
others  became  apparent,  and  a  wave 
was  set  in  motion  that  never  rested,  or 
stayed,  until  it  had  overwhelmed  An- 
thony. If  there  is  one  thing  in  human 
experience  more  bitter  than  another, 
more  difficult  to  endure,  it  is  that  sense 
which  comes  to  the  half-way  man  who 
is  supplanted.  One  who  possesses 
heaven  and  earth  may  endure  competi- 
tion with  a  smile,  an  honest  smile,  but 
only  he.  The  artist  holding  art,  may 
weU  disdain  rivalry,  but  only  he. 

**You  can  go  about  your  business," 
said  he  to  Handel  the  day  after  he  had 
been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from 
the  church,  which  brought  him  the  in- 
telligence that  his  successor  had  been 
found,  but  that  his  salary  would  be  con- 
tinued in  remembrance  of  the  service 
he  had  rendered  in  the  past,  a  courtesy 
which  he  indignantly  rejected.  **  You 
can  go  about  your  business,  if  you  can 
find  out  what  it  is — ^anythtng  that  suits 
you  best  Handel.  It  is  a  good  thine,  after 
all,  that  you  don't  like  music."  fiut  the 
old  man  said  that  sorrowfully — and  he 
would  gladly  have  done  with  life  when 
life  had  given  him  this  cup  to  drink. 
**  Go  and  learn  how  to  raise  hops  of  Gil- 
bert, and  make  money  as  he  has,"  he 
suggested. 

•*  I  will,"  said  Handel  promptly,  and 
not  a  sign  of  misgiving  did  the  old  man 
betray  on  being  taken  at  his  word.  It 
waa  all  one — ^hops*  or  what  not — iSbe 
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humbler  the  hope,  the  less  the  aspira- 
tion, the  better. 

Poor  old  man !  On  the  low  black 
mantel-shelf  of  his  sitting-room  was  a 
little  picture  in  a  cheap  black  frame, 
which  was  only  ten  years  younger 
than  himself.  When  a  ooy  he  had  re- 
ceived it  as  a  prize ;  through  how  many 
years  of  fiulure  he  had  treasured  it ! 
For  half  a  century  it  had  stood  upon 
his  mantel,  or  hung  upon  his  wall,  a 
talisman,  a  promise.    Poor  old  man ! 

He  had  told  its  history  to  Mozart,  his 
son,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  had  repeated 
it  to  Handel,  with  apparently  no  better 
result 

The  pride  and  the  ambition  with 
which,  when  a  lad,  he  had  taken  the 
head  of  his  class,  he  never  could  forget; 
but  in  vain  had  he  produced  that  un- 
faded  memory  for  the  excitement  of  son 
or  grandson ;  never  a  prize  won  Mozart, 
and  none  would  Handel  win. 

It  stirred  no  spirit  of  opposition  in 
the  heart  of  the  doting  grandmother, 
when  Anthony  came  out  so  unexpect- 
edly in  favor  of  Handel's  turning  his 
attention  to  hops.  She  could  appreci- 
ate hops,  and  was  not  to  blame  for  hav- 
ing been  bom  without  an  ear,  iadeed, 
she  might  well  have  esteemed  her  loss 
her  gain.  She  loved  her  husbuid,  and 
understood  his  disappointments.  He  had 
patiently  explained  them  to  her  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  good  soul  had  a 
hearty  ill>will  for  the  profession  that 
had  served  him  so  shabbily.  His  music 
did  not  move  her,  but  his  failures  did, 
BO  she  looked  at  Handel  with  new  hopes 
now  that  this  tedious  drilling  was  about 
to  end. 

**  Now,"  said  she,  folding  her  hands 
with  satisfaction,  when  Handel,  more 
unsettled  in  his  mind,  more  uneasy  in 
his  heart  than  any  one  could  guess,  went 
out  to  tell  her  that  the  lessons  were  all 
ended,  **  Now  we  shall  have  peace  at 
last.  Handel,  'tis  a  good  choice  you 
have  made,  boy.  Hops  is  hops.  And 
we  know  what  music  is,  you  and  I  do." 

«'  What  is  it,  grandma  ?"  asked  Han- 
del with  some  misgiving ;  for  he  did  not 
quite  sympathize  with  her  voice,  and  her 
look,  while  she  was  speaking. 

*' Humbug!  though  I  never  said  it 
afore,"  she  answered,  with  a  genuine 
satirfaction,  as  if  at  last  she  had  her 
own  revenge. 

"  Oh,  grandmother !"  exclaimed  Han- 
del; but  whether  that  exclamation  aig- 
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nified  sarprise,  or  what  it  signified, 
the  old  woman  neither  knew  nor  won- 
dered ;  bat  if  she  had  only  appreciated 
it,  just  here  was  an  occasion  for  discove* 
ry  or  speculation ;  so  much  was  there 
io  the  look  and  tone  of  the  lad.  Hastily 
he  went  on :  **  Grandmother,  you  don't 
mind  about  the  woman  that's  going  to 
play  the  organ  T" 

**  That's  true,  Handel ;  bat  for  your 
grandfather,  I  mind  for  him.'* 

*  *  Bat  she  plays  better.    They  all  say 

"  Hush,  boy !"  exclaimed  the  old  wo- 
man, indignant  and  horrified. 

*'  I  heard  her,"  he  continued.  **.I  can 
tell  the  difference,"  but  here  his  grand- 
mother suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
room  ;  flying  out,  as  if  treason  were  in 
the  talk.  That  Anthony  should  be  jea- 
lous of  a  woman,  was  clearly  impossi- 
ble. It  was  something  worse  than  jea- 
lousy, something  harder  to  be  borne, 
that  worked  in  the  poor  old  soul.  Not 
that  he  should  be  supplanted  by  a  wo- 
man— ^but  that  he  should  be  supplanted. 
They  might  say  what  they  would,  but  a 
woman  could  not  be  his  rival.  If  a  man 
had  taken  his  place,  ah !  then  his  wrath 
would  have  aroused;  he  would  have 
known  the  meaning  of  jealousy ;  but  as 
the  case  stood,  he  had  only  to  retire 
from  his  profession,  and  endure  his  dis- 
appointment 

He  was  willing  to  spare  Handel  this 
last  evil  experience,  so  he  put  on  an  air 
of  cheerfulness,  as  though  really  inter- 
ested and  in  earnest,  when  he  advised 
the  boy  to  find  some  employment  for 
himself;  but  he  was  not,  after  all,  pre- 
pared for  the  ready  acceptance  the  ad- 
vice found.  He  had  been  a  week  mus- 
tering the  resolution  to  utter  such  coun- 
sel, and  in  an  instant  all  was  done. 

He  did  not  hear  or  heed  when  Handel 
left  him — had  no  suspicion  of  the  after 
words  exchanged  between  his  wife  and 
the  lad.  Unconsciously  he  let  fall  from 
his  hand  the  book  he  had  been  reading, 
and  sunk  into  a  long  and  dreary  reverie. 
At  length  his  head  was  slowly  lifted,  not 
with  any  quickened  impulse,  but  wearily 
and  unaware.  As  he  did  so  his  eyes 
brightened — they  fell  upon  that  one 
prize  of  his  lifetime.  He  did  not  turn 
his  «yo8  away,  as  if  in  that  glance  some- 
thing met  and  reproached  him,  nor  as 
if  that  which  he  beheld  were  a  trifle,  an 
ag^vation  now,  in  this  time  of  humi- 
liation ;  but  rather  with  affection  he  sur- 
veyed it.    It  had  aignified  something  tp 


him  once — it  meant  something  stilL 
Loking  upon  it,  he  beccune  softened  and 
calm.  The  picture  had  not  been  worth  a 
copper  on  the  counter  of  a  pawnbroker, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer ;  but  it 
it  was  precious  to  him,  and  merely  look- 
ing at  it,  he  so  far  got  the  better  of  all 
that  had  happened,  that  he  went  into  the 
comer  and  took  up  his  books  of  music, 
one  after  the  other,  and  turned  their 
pages  for  the  first  time  in  a  week. 

Handel  Whitman,  actuated  by  a  pur- 
pose, went  up  that  same  day  to  the  house 
of  (jrilbert.  He  was  not  thinking  alto- 
gether of  hops  and  the  market,  but 
these  things  were  foremost  in  his  mind, 
and  it  was  his  perpetual  mistake,  e^  it  is 
that  of  many  other  persons,  to  suppose 
the  thing  most  prominent  the  thing  that 
most  concerned  him.  The  oak  is  long 
in  finding  out  what  it  means — the  cereus 
discovers  it  in  a  single  night. 

As  he  went,  Handel  met  Patience 
Gilbert;  she  was  returning  from  the 
village.  With  a  manly  directness  that 
proved  at  least  his  earnestness,  he  said 
to  her — he  could  say  anything  to  her, 
she  was  as  comprehensive  as  AJl-Souls'- 
Day— 

''  Patience,  your  father  said  last  week 
he  wished  he  had  a  young  man  to  help 
him  in  his  management.  Has  he  hired 
any- body  yet  V 

«•  No" — Patience  answered  him.  She 
guessed  Handel's  meaning — ^she  knew 
what  had  happened  with  the  organist — 
she  answered  the  youth  kindly,  in  a 
way  that  of  itself  must  encourage  him 
to  speak  out,  if  it  were  difficult  for  him 
to  speak ;  for  in  her  gentle  heart  she 
felt  the  burden  that  had  been  laid  on  the 
old  organist. 

**  I'm  going  up,  then,'*  said  Handel, 
*•  to  see  if  he  wants  me.  And  if  he 
does,  I'm  ready." 

**  He  wants  you,"  said  Patience  con- 
fidently. 

*'  Did  he  say  so  ?'*  asked  Handel  with 
eager  hope,  as  if  that  situation  were  the 
one  tiling  desiraUe  in  the  world. 

**  He  wants  you,"  repeated  Patience. 

**  And  he  knows  Vm  not  over  quick," 
mused  HandeL  ''But  I'll  learn  P*- 
tience,  I'll  learn.'* 

''  That's  all,"  said  she ;  and  then, 
'*  So  now  you  have  given  up  music?*' 

"  I  never  took  it  up  yet.  Patience," 
was  the  answer.  Slowly  lie  spoke,  and 
sadly :  «'  Music  is  not  for  me.'* 

''  X  am  so  sorry !" 

•'SoamI  •  .  •  But, Patieafie,  Ihftd 
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rather  dig  for  my  living  all  the  year 
round,  than  have  it  end  as  it  has  ended 
with  some  that  tried  to  do  better.** 

*' You  don't  love  musio,  Handel,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"That  must  be  it,"  be  answered — 
but  he  spoke  as  a  lover  might  speak  of 
a  love  that  is  lost  to  him. 

Patience,  wondering,  listened;  then 
she  said-^ 

"  I  read  somewhere  that  nobody  ever 
did  anything  yet  in  the  best  way,  if  he 
did  not  love  to  do  it.  But  your  grand- 
father loves  music,  Handel." 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  true,"  he  answered 
with  a  sigh. 

"  He  has  grown  old — and  kind  o*  worn 
out,  they  think,  I  guess — and  the  best 
men  do  that;  but  there's  many  that 
like  him  on  the  organ  better,  better  than 
anybody  else.     No  matter,  though." 

••  Not  a  bit  of  matter,  when  you  get 
at  it,  Patience — ^but  it  has  been  hard  for 
him  to  get  at.** 

**  Ne'er  a  doubt  of  that  have  I." 

"And  you're  the  first  and  only  one 
I'd  say  as  much  to,  Patience." 

"  I'll  keep  your  confidence,"  said  she. 

Her  sympathy  stirred  his  heart,  his 
doubt  began  to  grow,  and  as  it  grew, 
how  else  but  clearly  to  her  sight  ? 

"Patience,  if  I  loved  music,  would  I 
be  coming  up  here  to  look  for  work,  do 
you  think  ?     Answer  me  truly." 

"  You  might,"  said  she. 

No  need  now  of  another  word  ;  what 
she  had  said  was  better  than  the  old 
organist's  drilling  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
youth. 

"  Sometimes  Pve  thought  I  loved  it," 
he  continued,  the  conviction  and  the 
confession  bom  at  once.  "When  I 
came  in  that  day  of  a  sudden,  and  you 
sat  reading  music  by  our  fire,  you  know, 
and  there  was  nobody  in  but  you.  You 
remember  the  time.  I  sat  down  at  the 
organ  and  played,  and  then  I  thought 
I  loved  it.  but  afterwards  it  wont  off — 
I  forgot." 

"  But  it  came  back  many  times,"  said 
Patience,  as  if  reminding  him. 

"  Sometimes  Pve  thought  it  never 
would  have  gone  if  grand&ther  hadn't 
said  I  was  all  wrong,  and  kept  me  at  his 
systems.  No  matter,  I  am  going  to 
work  now  at  somethinff  substantial. 
You  will  see.  My  hands  must  go  to 
work.  I  suppose  I  was  idle  all  that 
time." 

"  What  time,  Handel  ?'• 

"  When  grandfather  said  I  was  only 


pretending  to  learn.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  I  was  always  hardest  at  work  when 
he  called  me  idlest,  working  in  my  head« 
and  nothing  to  show  ibr  it  all.  Never 
mind.    Don't  look  so  sorry." 

"  You  love  musio,"  said  Patience, 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  conviction* 
"  You  have  nothing  to  do  up  here. 
You  ought  to  be  at  the  musio  m  your 
own  way." 

"  No,  no — you  must  be  mistaken. 
That  would  be  my  ruin,  he  has  often 
said.  And  they  are  getting  old,  I  must 
work  for  them,  and  that  is  what  I  de- 
sire to  do.  Every  one  must  have  a 
teacher,  he  has  said.  Of  course  it  is  so. 
And  I  could  not  learn  of  him.  It  will 
do  me  good  to  be  up  here ;  it  is  what  I 
want.  Thi9  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  You  used  to  come  down  to  us,  it's 
time  I  came  up  to  you." 

"  You  will  know  more  about  musio, 
Handel,  than  I  shall  ever  know/'  said 
Patience,  stopping  short  in  the  path  to 
speak  these  words.  "I  shall  have 
other  work  to  attend  to,  but  that  will  be 
your  work." 

Then  they  went  on  in  silence.  What 
Patience  had  now  spoken — these  few  yet 
momentous  words— though  the  utterance 
of  a  conviction  that  had  flashed,  not 
grown,  into  her  mind,  had  yet  a  fiimiliar 
sound  to  her,  as  though  it  were  the  sud- 
den proclamation  of  an  old  yet  hidden 
thought.  As  for  Handel  Whitman,  the 
word  came  to  him  with  authority,  be- 
cause it  was  the  endorsement  of  a  faith 
he  had  cherished  unconsciously  for 
years. 

"  That  is  your  father  yonder  in  the 
yard,"  said  he,  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.  "  I'll  go  across  and  speak  to 
him." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  then,"  said  Pa- 
tience, and  they  climbed  the  fence  to- 
gether. 

Ten  minutes  more  and  the  whole  bu- 
siness had  been  dit^cussed,  and  Handel 
Whitman  was  in  the  service  of  Bar- 
tholomew Gilbert,  wages  and  work  spe- 
cified—nothing more  to  do  but  patiently 
to  plod. 

So  the  youth  went  to  work.  Day 
after  day,  in  every  kind  of  weather,  he 
ascended  the  hill  lyinff  between  his 
grandfather's  cottage  and  the  hop-yard, 
and  in  the  field,  or  in  the  room  used  by 
Gilbert  for  an  office,  he  worked— and 
thus  the  time  passed  on. 

Old  Whitman,  meantime,  was  at  home, 
reading  his  books  of  musio,  working 
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with  hia  papila — ihe  few  that  oame  to 
him  for  instruction.  Though  he  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  that  Handel  had 
^und  an  occupation,  in  his  heart  there 
was  more  sorrow  than  delight,  that  the 
youth  should  have  so  declined  from  all 
Ibis  hopes,  to  plodding,  duly  labor. 
And  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  time 
when  Handel  should  renounce  his  pres- 
ent work,  and  justify  his  hopes.  Dreom- 
in(^  still,  the  poor  old  man,  of  the  eagle 
flying  aloft,  with  a  banner,  and  a  name. 

But  with  what  he  had  found  to  do,  the 
youth  seemed  well  content.  In  his  new 
employment  he  manifested  a  steadfast- 
ness and  industry  that  were  surprising — 
and  the  reward  received  was  a  sufficient 
satisfaction.  But  where  was  music? 
Ever^  day  he  dwelt  in  the  same  atmos- 
phenc  ranse  with  Patience ;  saw,  heard, 
spoke  yrim  her.  Not  a  day  but  the 
serene  influences  surrounding  that  little 
household  also  surrounded  mm.  Now 
and  then  Patience  would  sing  for  her 
parents  in  his  hearing ;  for  then,  it  was 
always  the  father  or  the  mother  who 
invited  her,  and  never  Handel.  As  to 
himself  and  music  he  never  named  the 
two  toffether,  and  was  even  trying  to 
never  Uiink  of  them  in  connection;  for 
his  ambition  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
total  and  decisive  turn — it  was  to  bring 
such  comfort  and  such  plenty  into  the 
cottage  under  the  hill  as  he  found  in 
the  cottage  above. 

Slowly — ^for  his  was  a  strong  spirit, 
and  his  training  had  served  to  make  him 

rrant  of  his  own  susceptibility  to 
B  influences— slowly,  but  very  surely 
he  became  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  quiet 
— for  sluggish  as  his  nature  seemed,  it 
was  perpetually  in  unrest — and  slowly 
.  hut  certainly  he  came  into  real  harmony 
with  life. 

The  manner  in  which  Patience  Gil- 
bert beautified  her  own  life,  and  that  of 
all  connected  with  her,  began  to  have 
its  proper  effect  on  him.  The  mo- 
ment that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  per- 
oeive  that  beauty,  he  was  drawn  towards 
it  in  the  love  of  it.  Where  genius  exists, 
any  influence  that  is  blessed  in  itself 
must  act  as  a  developer. 

Handel  never  siud  to  himself,  **I  will 
learn  of  Patience ;  live  like  her,  a  beau- 
tiful, harmonious  life ;  be  in  my  home 
what  she  is  in  hers;  conquer  my 
stubboniness.  be  like  her.'*  But  these 
resolutions  were  none  the  less  in  opera- 
tion. 

Witness  for  him  what  he  did.    He 


planted  a  hop-vine  before  his  grand- 
father's door^-with  care  he  trained  it» 
that  it  might  look  as  cheerful  in  the 
summer  as  that  house  upon  the  hilL 
He  smiled,  going  in  and  out;  for  his 
heart  was  happy,  and  he  knew  the  value 
of  a  smile.  He  was  mindful  of  the  work 
that  might  be  done  for  the  old  people's 
comfort.  He  entertained  them  by  his 
lively  talk — ^he  read  to  them  the  books 
which  Patience  lent  him,  and,  under 
all  this  generous,  faithful  kind  of  cul- 
ture,  the  brain  of  Anthony  enlarged  for 
the  entrance  of  more  than  his  one  idea, 
and  the  grandmother's  face  lost  many  of 
its  wrinkles.  Mindful  in  so  many  ways 
of  their  years  and  needs !  But  he  n  ever 
spoke  of  music— he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  the  doing  of  his  duty  when  he 
beheld  the  home- life  of  Patience,  and 
duty  made  him  talk  and  think  of  hops, 
and  of  a  hundred  things  that  left  no  time 
for  music.  And— for  a  man  can  bring 
himself  to  believe  anything,  if  he  only 
set  about  it — to  ''  believe  that  he  be- 
lieves." I  should  say,  Handel  ere  long 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bartholo- 
mew Gilbert  understood  him  better  than 
any  other  person  when  he  said, 

**  You're  like  your  father,  sir;  it's  in 
the  bone ;  bom  in  you ;  he  would  have 
been  the  richest  man  in  this  region  if  he 
had  lived." 

So,  in  spito  of  the  way  his  heart  beat 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Patience 
singing  simple  son^,  when  he  thought 
upon  Uie  pure  loveliness  of  her  peaceful 
face,  when  he  observed  her  manifold 
thoughtfulness,  Handel  began  to  believe 
that  he  had  concluded  to  fulfill  the  pre- 
dictions of  Bartholomew. 

And  yet  it  came  to  pass  slowly,  by 
degrees,  that  the  conscious  scope  of 
duty  began  to  enlarge  around  HandeL 
The  fulfillment  of  his  obvious  obh'gations 
did  not  satisfy  him,  something  more  was 
to  be  wrought ;  and  still  the  life  of  Pa- 
tience was  his  inspiration. 

Oftener  now,  than  in  his  youth,  Han- 
del's eyes  would  seek  that  little  prize, 
that  treasure  of  old  Anthony,  the  brown 

Eaper  in  the  cheap  black  frame,  the 
umble  type  of  greatest  aspiration,  the 
soaring  ea^le,  and  the  angels  above, 
with  song  m  mouth,  harp  in  hand,  and 
the  name  of  Anthony  Whitman  on  the 
banner  of  the  eagle ;  and  ever  as  he 
looked,  the  face  of  Handel  became  sad- 
der and  more  thoughtful,  and  an  un- 
known tenderness  of  act  and  speech 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  conduct 
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towards  bis  grandsire.  And  in  strange 
connection  with  the  thoughts  that  were 
stirred  by  this  picture,  this  memento  of 
an  expired  ambition,  a  voice  spoke,  urg- 
ing him,  '*  Do  with  thy  might  what  thou 
findest  to  do ;  for  in  the  grave  is  no  de- 
vice— in  the  grave  whither  thou  hasten- 
eth."  Alas,  and  to  such  a  grave  and 
burial  the  poor  old  man  had  come  alrea- 
dy! And  to  such  he  also  seemed  to 
have  come !  for  had  not  Patience  said 
to  him  once  of  music,  '*  it  is  your  work," 
and  if  her  word  was  true,  how  should  he 
know?  and  when  should  he  begin  to 
manifest  the  knowledge  ?  and  who  would 
help  him,  and  how  could  he  be  helped  ? 

Often,  now,  as  he  went  up  and  down 
the  hill,  as  he  worked  in  the  new  ten- 
acre  lot  ffor  Bartholomew  had  bonght 
it,  and  solely  because  of  Handel),  or  as 
he  sat  in  Gilbert's  office  making  calcu- 
lations, or  as  he  read  to  his  grandpa^ 
rents  at  evening,  or  as  he  lay  wakeful 
at  night  upon  his  bed,  that  strange  pas- 
sion, that  had  moved  him  at  rare  inter- 
vals of  his  life,  would  stir  his  soul  again, 
moving  him  violently,  as  a  great  tempt- 
ation moves  a  mighty  man. 

But  just  so  long  as  he  mistook  the 
impulse  of  his  som  for  the  urgings  of 
duly,  for  the  claim  his  grandsire  made 
through  his  own  life-^long  disappoint- 
ment, so  long  Handel  would  withstand 
the  claim ;  so  long  he  must ;  so  long  he 
did. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  duty's 
voice  was  still;  no  longer  to  be  mis- 
taken. In  the  calm  that  followed  her 
silence  his  impulse  quickened,  his  de- 
sire grew,  and  then,  night  and  morning, 
he  had  but  one  thought ;  looking  down 
upon  the  village  and  on  the  little  church 
he  pondered  on  the  organ  and  the  girl 
that  played  it. 

One  night  he  happened  to  be  standing 
near  the  church  and  saw  the  organist 
go  in  ;  quietly  he  followed,  and  he  lis- 
tened unsuspected  while  she  played 
there  in  the  church. 

It  was  all  over  with  him  then.  When 
she  and  the  boy  that  worked  the  bel- 
lows left  the  house,  he  ascended  to  the 
%rgan-loft  and  took  her  place,  and  he 
never  ceased  till  morning  from  that 
noiseless  work. 

That  day  Handel  said  to  Patience 
Gilbert— 

•'  If  I  f^hould  ever  throw  up  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  good  fortune,  and 
take  my  chance  in  music,  what  would 
Patience  say  1" 


^  She  would  say,  of  course,  that  was 
what  she  looked  for,"  answered  the 
young  girl,  as  one  who  had  been  a  long 
while  waiting  to  hear  that  very  question. 
As  so  indeea  she  had,  trusting  still  that 
the  day  for  itsutt  erance  would  come* 
though  to  less  hopeful  eyes  it  had  seem- 
ed long  since  to  have  been  postponed 
forever. 

*'  Where  would  be  the  blame,  then  ?*' 
Handel  asked  seriously. 

«'I  cannot  see,"  Patience  replied 
more  cheerfully. 

Then  he  entreated,  '*  Help  me,  Pa- 
tience." 

**  Try  me  once,"  she  answered.    . 

"I  will." 

*'  But  when — ^you  make  one  wait  so 


Have  you  waited  ?" 

"Waited?  yes!" 

*'  To-night,  then,  in  the  church,  come 
blow  the  organ-bellows." 

*'  rii  be  there,"  said  Patience  instant- 
ly, as  if  fearful  lest  he  might  thii^ 
better  of  this  venture  if  she  delayed  oo* 
operation  but  for  a  moment 

Then  there  was  a  brief  pause,  as  if 
for  the  soul  to  rest,  so  suddenly  had  all 
this  been  said ;  and  then  Handel  spoke 
again: 

*'  I  don't  risk  anything,  at  all  events," 
said  he,  *'  nobody  will  know — nobody 
hope." 

**ADd  the  hop-yard  can't  be  rooted 
out  in  a  day,"  said  Patience  with  a 
laugh  that  was  inspiring  and  strons 
enough  to  drive  away  a  whole  troop  of 
fears. 

*'  God  bless  you,  Patience !"  ezolaim- 
ed  Handel. 

"Yes,  I  hope  he  will,  certainly,"  said 
she  smiling  and  full  of  trust 

"Then  you  wait  for  the  blessing, 
too,"  he  said,  in  surprise  it  seemed. 

•*  Wait  for  to-morrow's,  yes.  I've  had 
every  other  day's.  All  that's  beloofljui^ 
to  me  paid  up  to  this  minute.  Only  it 
isn't  pay,  you  know,  Handel." 

"Oh,  Patience,  if  it  answers — ^if  it 
comes — ^if  I  can  do  it,  and  satisfy  the 
old  man  who  has  hoped  so  long." 

**  Handel,  that's  worth  hearing  !" 

"  If  I  can  only  express  what  I  think 
and  fsel ;  something  that  shall  go  to  its 
place  and,  be  known,  by  all  that  hear, 
tor  music,  indeed — ^music,  indeed  I** 

"God  bless  you  for  that,  Handel  I 
Bless  you  twice  for  that" 

Silently  that  ni^ht  the  two  walked 
down    to    tiie   village— resolution     in 
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tbeir  steps — a  purpose  in  their  souls. 
For  the  human  help  and  oomfort  her 
Boul  gave  forUi  that  night,  the  harp  that 
Patienoe  plajed  received  a  silver  string ; 
such  as  we  may  fancy  angels  touch  m 
heaven. 

Handel  found  his  way  up  into  the  or- 
ffan-loft,  but  not  to  grope  there  in  the 
dark ;  not  to  plod.  True  strains  and  lofty 
found  expression  there  uudt'r  his  hand. 
Chords  which  no  thought  but  his  had 
arranged,  found  a  deliverance  then.  He 
read  his  grandsire*s  music  as  one  reads 
the  alphabet;  he  played  it  reverently, 
as  poets  sing  the  loves  of  humblest 
fiv^s.  And  SH  the  while,  with  tearful 
eyes.  Patience  listened,  and,  in  the  sha- 
diow  of  the  oigan,  labored  at  her  post 

At  leng^th  Handel  arose,  and  locked 
the  organ  doors — extinguished  the  lamp. 

"  Come,  Patience,"  he  said,  and  by  the 
■  fight  of  the  moon  they  passed  down  the 
stairway,  and  out  of  the  church. 

**  Say  nothing  about  it,"  he  continued, 
when  they  had  gone  on  some  distance 
silently.  "They  don't  know  any  too 
much  about  comfort  1*11  be  their  staff 
and  stay  as  long  as  I  live.  You  hear 
tne  say  it.  Musio  shall  not  take  me 
from  my  duty.** 

"But  it  will  be  your  duty,'*  answer- 
ed Patience;  "and  God  will  open  tiie 
way." 

"  Do  yon  believe  it  I" 

"I  know.  Has  he  not  given  the 
aign?" 

"  Then  ril  be  still." 

"I  hope  you  wilL  So  little,  Handel, 
ever  comes  of  being  disturbed  and  un- 
happy." 

"  But  Patience,  girl !  was  there  really 
anything  in  it?  really  anything?  It 
seems,  now,  as  if  it  were  all  so  humed 
and  confused.  Did  you  hear  anything  ? 
Was  it  anything  that  I  played  ?  Was 
it,  Patience?     Was  it?" 

Again,  and  yet  again,  she  could  as- 
tnre  him,  and  through  this  life,  and 
through  all  life,  was  strong  to  help  him 
into  his  truest  being. 

"  I  have  heard  the  young  lady  that 
plays  the  organ  in  the  church,"  she  said. 
**  You  said  she  loves  music.  You  said 
she  played  better  than  your  erandfuther. 
I  never  heard  that  organ  played  before 
to-night  though.  Do  you  think  that's 
said  because  you  are  you,  Handel  ?  I 
wouldn't  say  it  if  I  could  help  it  be- 
cause you  are  you.  But  I  know  when 
I  hear.  She  hasn't  gut  a  man's  touch, 
and  she  thinks  little  things.    Pretty — 


but  not  great  She  makes  confusion,  too» 
as  if  she  didn't  understand,  sometimes. 
You  said  it  all  plain,  as  far  as  I  oould 
go.  But  3'ou  said  some  things  I  couldn't 
understand.  But  the  fault  was  in  me, 
not  you.  Does  that  satisfy  you,  Handel* 
or  do  you  thiuk  that  Patience  Gilbert 
would  say  a  thing  that  wasn't  true  to 
please  any  one  on  earth?  If  what  I 
say  wasn't  true,  I'd  bid  you  keep  on 
workmg  in  that  hop-yard  forever.  It 
will  bring  you  riches  by-and-by;  and 
riches  are  not  to  be  despised.  But,  isn't 
there  a  comfort  money  cannot  buy? 
Something  that  God  gives,  which  can- 
not be  had  unless  He  gives  it  ?  I  think 
you  are  rich  with  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world ;  but  may  be — may  be  I'm  mis- 
taken ;  and,  if  I  am,  you  know  it  No- 
body can  know  it  but  you.  You  ought 
to  know  whether  you  have  a  light  and 
whether  it's  light  to  put  it  under  a 
bushel"  « 

Handel's  voice  was  not  quite  firm 
when  he  made  answer;  his  face  was 
pale  and  troubled  in  the  moonlight; 
he  spoke  with  difficulty,  but  his  purpoiie 
did  not  waver. 

"  Patience,  help  me.  Help  mo  to  find 
out  There's  your  piano.  I  can  use 
that  But  no  one  must  know.  Grand- 
father must  not.  You  must  seem  not 
to  know ;  for,  if  he  should  hope  again, 
and  be  disappointed  in  me,  that  would 
be  worst  of  all." 

Like  a  child  was  Handel  in  this  speak- 
ing; fearful,  yet  brave,  and  humble, 
thoi^h  so  proud. 

"1  understand,"  said  Patience,  cour- 
ageously. "  He  must  wait  till  his  time 
comes ;  and  all  of  us  must  wait  Well, 
I  think  we  can  do  that." 

"And,  Patience,  if  it  should  ever 
come  to  pass  that  I  could — " 

•'Of  course,"  interrupted  Patience; 
"  that's  what  you  were  intending  to  say 
all  the  time.  I  felt  it  io  my  soul.  He 
will  never  eo  out  of  this  world  till  he  is 
satisfied.  Handel  is  as  good  a  name  as 
Anthonpr  for  the  phze.  It  was  only  a 
little  mistake  the  eagle  made  taking  up 
the  wronff  name ;  but  your  grandfather 
will  say  m  the  end  you're  welcome  td 
the  little  picture  in  the  black  frame  fifty 
years  old.  Oh,  if  it  were  I !  If  I 
were  you,  how  I'd  thank  heaven  for 
that!" 

"  I'll  do  my  best  Patience ;  truly  I 
will/'  said  Handel,  solemnljr. 

"  Amen,"  responded  Patience. 
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Well,  somethiDe  must  come  of  all 
this,  to  be  sure.  Such  preparation  was 
never  made  in  vain.  In  the  course 
of  monthst  a  Christmas-daj  dawned  on 
the  village  of  Pryme. 

The  poor  organist,  rejoicing  in  the 
wdek  of  festival,  had  gone  home  to 
her  mother.  Patience  Gilbert  sent  her ; 
though  the  church  it  was  that  gave  the 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  church  that 
made  the  gifts  that  were  to  go  home  to 
the  giri*8  poor  parents. 

So  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  * 
For  die  church — all  honor  to  it — ^though 
it  might  pride  itself  upon  its  generous 
doing,  never  would  have  thought  of  that 
same  deed,  but  for  Patience  Gilbert's 
activity  on  the  occasion.  She  it  was 
who  originated  the  saggestion  ;  she  it 
was  who  collected  the  gifts  together; 
she  who  packed  the  organist  off  home, 
promising  to  supply  her  place  during 
the  day  of  absence.  The  church  was 
very  gay  wid^  evergreens  on  Christmas- 
day.  How  ratience  worked  among  the 
workers,  to  beautify  the  sanctuary, 
where  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box,  and 
fir  were  brought  together!  Patience 
was  ever  foremost  in  every  good  work, 
the  people  said,  who  saw  her  twining 
and  hanging  wreaths,  and  decorating 
the  organ-loft  with  an  elaborate  decora- 
tion unknown  to  it  before.  How,  on 
that  Christmas-day,  her  heart  sang 
Jub.late  /  For,  who  was  it,  sitting  in  the 
loft,  making  the  old  church  ring  with 
mighty  muijio,  unknown  to  Whitman  in 
his  prime  ?     Patience  knew. 

It  was  to  hear  this  musician  that  old 
Anthony  Whitman  had  come  down  to 
the  village  on  this  festival  day.  In 
spite  of  his  firm  purpose  never  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  church  again,  he 
was  there,  and  could  not  choose  but 
come.  Patience  had  beguiled  him.  No 
one  but  herself  knew  how.  But  he  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  take  his  place  by 
her  father's  side,  in  the  great  lumber 
sleigh ;  and  so  was  there  to  hear  the 
voluntary,  and  every  stmin  that  sounded 
thniugh  the  church  until  the  benediction 
was  pronounced.  His  voice  might  never 
attest  the  fact,  but  his  whole  being  con- 


fessed the  truth :  never  had  he  known 
what  music  was ;  never  had  he  heard  it 
till  now.  What  meant  those  tears — that 
excitement— that  rapture  ?  Who  was  it 
that  roused,  as  by  a  spell,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  decaying  nature,  and  gave 
him  a  joy  so  strange  that  he  could  not 
recognize  it  for  any  joy  that  he  had  ever 
known  before? 

**  We'll  just  stand  here  till  he  comes 
down.  I  want  to  look  at  such  a  man 
for  once,"  said  poor  old  Anthony  to 
Patience,  when  thp  service  ended.  He 
had  forgotten  that  the  fact,  that  Gilbert's 
pew  was  next  the  door,  was  the  one  that 
had  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  ear  to 
the  pleading  of  Patience ;  that  he  had 
come  to  hear  the  music  because  he 
knew  that  he  could  go  out  again  unseen 
of  the  congregation.  But  he  had  no 
room  now,  indeed,  for  thoughts  of  self, 
or  pride;  so,  there  he  stood,  while 
the  people,  unobserved,  departed ;  and 
he  stood  when  Handel  came  down  there 
from  the  ofgan-loft ;  and  there  he  stood 
when  two  strong  young  arms  clasped 
round  his  worn-out  nature,  and  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear,  to  him  alone: 
**Now,  father,  we  know  each  other. 
Now,  we  shall  have  music  always.  But 
it  was  Patience  that  did  it.  .  .  .  Pa- 
tience and  you, "he  added  in  a  louder  . 
voice.  And  Patience  heard  as  well  at 
Anthony,  and  smiled,  as  became  her 
youth,  while  the  old  man  wept  for 
joy. 

Just  here  my  story  drops — not  ends. 
Handel  Whitman  may  have  gone  into 
the  organ-loft  again,  or  he  may  not 
have  done  so.  Great  lives,  however, 
do  not  often  perish  in  the  hour  of  their 
birth,  even  to  human  seeing.  Ho  may 
have  la)K)red  in  the  hop-yard  pntil  he 
was  able  to  do  better.  He  may  have 
loved  Patience  as  he  loved  muBic,  think- 
ing of  them  always  with  one  thought. 
He  may  have  put  to  shame  his  grand- 
sire's  aspiration.  Believe  this,  at  least, 
that  the  '*  leaven"  had  done  its  work ; 
isnd  believe  never  that  the  humblest  true 
hope  fails  of  its  result — in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  being  evermore  a  fixed 
impossibility. 
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PART  II. — ^A  LAND  SLIDE. 


THE  awnings  of  the  frigate  were 
closely  tented  fore  and  aft  the  spar- 
deok ;  the  rain  came  hammering  down 
in  a  steady  deluging  manner ;  a  few  top- 
men  and  some  bare-legged  mariners 
were  pattering  around  tne  eves  of  the 
canvas  roof,  catching  buckets  of  fresh 
water  for  a  qaiet  scrub  somewhere  in 
the  waist  The  sentries  at  the  gang- 
ways were  moulting  like  wet  chickens 
over  their  muskets;  the  old  salt  of  a 
quarter-master  on  the  look-out  on  the 
poop,  wrapped  in  his  oil-skin  jacket,  with 
a  spy-glass  clasped  in  his  arms,  was 
masticating  his  tobacco-cud,  beneath  the 
drippings  from  his  tarpaulin,  with  all 
the  enjoyment  in  life.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  was  slowly  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck upon  a  temporary  plank-road, 
made  of  gratings,  to  keep  his  feet  out 
of  the  puddles  of  water  which  flowed 
beneath. 

The  ship  was  riding  uneasily  at  her 
anchors,  with  heavy  gusts  tearing  down 
the  western  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  cross  sweU  was  rolling  into  the 
gulf.  Through  the  open  spar-deck 
Dorts  could  be  seen  the  lateen  fishing- 
Doats,  two  abreast,  scudding  in  from 
seawai^d,  with  their  sails  reefed  down« 
seeking  a  haven  in  the  quiet  basins  of 
FesjEana  or  Marola ;  while  in-shore  of 
us,  towards  the  town,  a  small  fleet  of 
feluccas  and  coasting-craft  were  mak- 
ing all  snug  for  a  gale. 

It  was  two  hours  past  hlffh  noon 
when  I  mounted  the  aher-Iadder,  and 
touched  my  visor  to  the  officer  on  guard. 
That  ^individual.  Lieutenant  Frank 
Bimshaw,  returned  my  salute  with  a 
jerk  of  his  right  fore-finger  upward, 
and  pausing  in  his  walk,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

"  I  say,  Gringo,  if  you  know  of  any- 
body who  has  been  laying  by  money  ror 
a  rainy  day,  here*s  the  place  for  him  to 
oome  and  spend  it'* 

Mr.  Bimshaw  said  this  with  some  ex- 
asperation ;  for  every  few  moments  a 
squall  of  wind  would  give  the  awning  a 
vicious  shiver,  and  dash  the  chill  Octo- 
ber rain  in  his  face. 

••  Hallo,"  he  added,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  valise  I  see  there 
atthefife-rail?" 

"  Going  ashore  with  it" 


"What  in?" 

"  Gig ;  orders,"  I  replied. 

*'  Oh !  you  are,  eh  ?  life  insured,  and 
will  made,  I  hope !" 

Bimshaw  said  this  with  real  sympa- 
thy, but  recollecting,  perhaps,  that  du^ 
was  paramount  to  nU.  personal  consider- 
ations, he  smothered  his  feelings  and 
ordered  a  boatswain's  mate  to  "man 
the  gig." 

The  boat  was  soon  at  the  gangway, 
and,  watching  a  favorable  lull,  I  jumped 
in,  and  with  a  bit  of  sail,  no  bigger  than 
a  napkin,  we  shot  away  like  a  gull 
towards  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
slim  little  boat  tugged  and  strained 
at  the  main-sheet,  but  still  she  danced 
gaily  over  the  rising  sea,  and  never 
shipped  a  drop  of  brine  dq|ing  our  brief 
voyage. 

I  was  boxmd  inland,  and  was  anzions 
to  intercept  the  diligence  &om  Leghorn. 
No  sooner  had  I  leaped  on  shore,  than 
that  vehicle  hove  in  sight,  and  announced 
its  coming  by  a  cannonade  of  whip- 
crackings  from  the  thongs  of  the  pos- 
tillions; and  shortly  after,  lumbering 
through  the  drenched  little  streets,  it 
drew  up  before  the  post  office.  To  my 
dismay,  there  was  not  a  vacant  place  in 
the  diligence — a  wonder  that  had  not 
been  known  for  more  than  a  century. 
My  handsome  Mend,  Galleazi,  however, 
came  to  my  aid,  and  there  being  another 
in  the  same  pickle  with  myself,  he  sent 
for  an  extra  voiture. 

A  bargain  was  soon  struck,  with  the 
understanding  that  two  other  weU-dis- 
posed  youths  should  occupy  the  vacant 
seats. 

It  was  getting  dark  as  the  horses 
were  roped  in ;  my  valise  was  strapped 
on,  and  in  we  got.  The  voiture,  from 
an  imperfect  view  afforded  by  a  lantern 
through  the  heavy  rain,  had  a  venera- 
ble appearance,  and  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  an  old,  frouxy,  bonneted 
woman ;  but  witlial,  rather  comfortable 
we  found  it  inside. 

I  lit  a  dgar  and  took  my  place.  Of  the 
two  extra  passengers,  one  was  a  good, 
Btout,whole8ome-Tooking  Genoese  sailor, 
who  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  California  as 
third  mate  of  a  brigantine.  The  other 
was  a  sturdy  fellow,  dressed  in  a  fustian 
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jacket  with  brass  buttons,  relieved  in 
dogs,  all  of  which  I  was  able  to  dis- 
cover by  the  light  from  my  cigar.  He 
was  attended  by  a  pointer  bitch,  which 
I  at  once  kicked  out  of  the  vehicle. 
This  proceeding  caused  some  inquietude 
to  the  owner  (who  told  me  he  was  a 
marble-cutter  from  Carrara,  and  I  pre- 
sume bad  probably  stolen  the  brute), 
eM  he  never  ceased  keeping  his  neck 
stretched  out  of  the  window,  whistling 
or  chirping  to  his  property. 

The  sailor  became  very  masonic.  He 
related  to  me  his  private  bioeraphy  in 
the  first  five  minutes,  and  then  made 
personal  friends,  by  pulling  oat  a  jack- 
knife  and  a  pear  from  his  trowsers  pock- 
ets, which  he  cut  in  halves  and  divided 
generoufily  between  us.  In  a  short  time 
we  all  became  friendly  and  sociable. 

The  road  from  Spezia  towards  Genoa 
leads  up  the  high  hills  back  of  the  town 
by  a  steep  succession  of  zigzags,  until  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  gained,  and  then 
down  we  went  oii  the  other  slope  to  the 
valley  of  Borghetto ;  where  winding 
along  a  branch  of  the  river  Magra, 
with  the  rain  still  descending  in  torrents, 
bells  ringing  the  vesper  chimes,  and 
lights  twinkling  through  the  misty 
f  loom,  we  drove  into  the  little  town  of 
Borghetto. 

Here  we  stayed  till  some  chickens 
were  killed,  plucked,  and  grilled  for 
supper,  at  which  repast  the  sailor  stood 
treat  for  a  three-franc  bottle  of  Mar- 
saUa — when  our  jehu,  Guiseppe,  put- 
ting his  weathei^beaten  mahogany  pro- 
file within  the  door,  cried,  ^' andiamt 
Signiari,^  and  we  passed  out  of  the 
albergo  in  readiness  for  the  road. 

Before  taking  our  places,  however, 
we  discovered  a  smalt  corps  of  three 
stragglers,  who  it  seemed  were  about  to 
occupy  some  hitherto  unknown  portion 
of  the  vehicle.  The  general  aspect  of 
these  gentry  was  certainly  forbidding. 
They  had  a  dash  of  reiU  theatrical  bri- 
gands, with  bushy  black  beards  and 
gleaming  eyes,  surmounted  by  regular 
robber,  red  caps,  which  hung  in  bags 
down  their  backs.  Moreover,  they  were 
a  trifle  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
somewhat  incoherent  in  speech,  and 
altogether  rude  and  boisterous  in  beha- 
vior. I  examined  them  attentively  by 
the  glare  of  the  lanterns,  and  though 
they  did  not  strike  me  as  being  moral 
specimens  of  humanity,  yet  they  might 
prove  perfectly  harmless.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  brigands,  they  chose  to 


labor  in  their  vocation,  why  it  might 
prove  a  round  family  game,  and  we  all 
could  take  a  hand.  This  was  the  way 
I  reasoned. 

My  companions,  however,  seriously 
demurred  to  continuing  the  journey ;  the 
sailor  more  particularly,  and  being  in 
a  high  state  of  alarm  and  Marsalla,  he 
positively  refused  to  budge  a  step  in 
snch  very  suspicious  company. 

Meanwhile,  I  held  a  private  council 
with  Guiseppe,  and  as  he  assured  mo« 
by  half  a  dozen  saints  of  his  especial 
veneration,  that  the  bandits  in  question 
were  friends  of  his — poor  Tuscan  peas- 
ants, a  little  the  worse  for  wine — and 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  them,  I  then 
boldly  encouraged  my  comrades.  I 
assured  them  I  had  pistols — I  meant 
those  on  board  the  fngate — and  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  were  four 
to  three,  and  we  might,  in  case  of  need, 
assassinate  the  villains  beforehand,  or 
as  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  the  town. 
These,  with  other  cheering  reflectiona, 
calmed,  for  a  time,  the  general  panic, 
and  we  all  resumed  our  places.  The 
pointer  bitch  made  a  bolt  during  this 
crisis,  to  get  in  also,  when  by  mistake 
I  kicked  her  master  severely  on  the 
shins,  wliich  he  at  onoe  transferred  to 
the  brute  and  so  kept  her  out.  With 
the  exception  of  the  stout  sailor,  whose 
fears  still  beguiled  him,  we  were  again 
tolerably  comfortable. 

Our  course  lay  up  the  mountains,  the 
rain  still  beat  upon  the  rough  road,  and 
our  pace  was  tediously  slow.  Feeling 
myself  quite  happy,  even  amid  these  dis* 
comforts,  I  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  re- 
signed myself  to  a  jolting  sort  of  doie. 
Soon  after  midnight  I  was  aroused  by  the 
wheels  coming  to  a  dead  look,  and  pres- 
ently the  cocbero  put  his  old  face  in  at 
the  window,  and  implored  us  to  descend 
and  have  a  care  for  our  several  necks.  The 
night  was  black  as  Avernus.  The  mut- 
tering thunder  of  the  waves  greeted  oar 
ears,  as  the  sound  came  up  from  the  sea 
with  angry  gusts  of  wind ;  and  the  fog 
and  rain  made  the  atmosphere  so  opaque 
that  the  carriage- lantern  could  hardly 
pierce  the  darkness.  By  the  rood,  the 
mules,  too,  harnessed  three  abreast, 
were  becoming  uneasy,  which  was  in 
itself  remarkable,^  since  those  animals 
are  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and 
never  exert   themselves  without  cause. 

*'Signori,"  bawled  Guiseppe,  "eet 
down."     "  CosptUoy'"  I  swore  genteeSy, 
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**  a  gentleman  to  deeoend  in  all  this  fog, 
mudi  and  drizisle,  with  patent-leather 
boots,  when  he  has  paid  erer  so  manj 
francs  to  be  taken  dry  to  Chiavari.  On, 
no  J  Signur  Guiseppe." 
.  Accordingly  I  refused  to  stir,  believ- 
ing, at  the  time,  that  the  disagreeables 
attending  a  tramp  under  the  circum- 
atanoes  were  greater  than  a  reasonable 
biped  could  endure.  Well,  on  we  creak- 
ed and  jolted  a  little  while  longer,  when 
another  halt  occurred,  and  the  driver 
again  opened  the  coach-door.  On  this 
occasion  I  began  the  conversation  by  in- 
quiring, **  when  he  thought  we  should  ar- 
rive, provided  the  wind  held  ?"  To  this 
nautical  interrogatory  he  promptly  re- 
plied :  in  about  forty  days  and  nights ; 
and  that  capitano  bad  better  tolk  to  the 
lovely  Madonna  to  save  him  firom  tum- 
bling into  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of 
calling  out  for  the  diavolo. 

Finding  that  Gniseppe  was  a  wit  as 
well  as  a  jehu,  and  that  I  was  only  wast- 
ing time  and  breath  by  resisting  his 
entreaties,  I  therefore  alighted.  My  com- 
panions did  the  same,  as  they  seemed 
somehow  to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a 
leader  end  protector. 

On  getting  pretty  firmly  planted  in 
the  mud  outside  the  vehicle,  and  peering 
about  a  little  in  the  gloom,  what  was  my 
indignation  to  discover  two  of  our  bri- 
gand passengers  stretched  on  top  of 
the  luggage,  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms  and  crying  piteously ;  while  the 
third  villain  was  strapped  on  to  the 
boot  and  snoring  like  a  porpoise.  I  im- 
mediately took  vigorous  measures  to 
dislodge  the  whole  party.  This  I 
achieved  by  prying  them  out  separately 
from  their  neste,with  a  sharp,  iron-points 
ed,  little  stick,  and  requesting  them  to 
tramp  in  the  mire  with  their  betters. 
Indeed,  they  were  so  peaceable  and 
tractable,  that  I  had  some  idea  of  insist- 
ing upon  their  transporting  me  bodily 
on  tlieir  backs  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  journey.  I  did  not,  however,  wish 
to  desert  my  friends. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  We  were 
upon  the  steep  slopes  of  tlie  mountains 
wnich  fringe  the  Mediterranean  ;  loose 
locks  and  earth,  undermined  by  heavy 
and  incessant  rains  for  a  month  past, 
had,  in  many  places,  swept  away  the 
track,  and,  indeed,  the  hoarse,  roaring 
slide  of  these  avalanches  every  few  mi- 
nutes resounded  in  our  ears.  Our  best 
plan,  however,  was  to  get  on  as  soon  as 
possible.  So,  attended  by  the  sailor  with 


a  lantern,  I  marched  ahead,  while  the 
other  varlets  walked  by  the  bridles  of 
the  mules  or  buoyed  Uie  wheels  over 
defective  places  in  the  road.  We  made 
slow  headway ;  but  it  was  the  only  safe 
course  to  pursue.  Nor  had  Gniseppe 
at  all  exaggerated  the  peril ;  for,  as  we 
wound  and  toiled  along  the  sheer  faces 
of  the  precipices,  with  the  noise  of  the 
land-slides  around  us  in  the  valleys,  the 
loud  crash  of  the  waves  breaking  with 
the  force  of  the  gale  upon  the  rocky- 
ribbed  coast,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath 
us,  I  felt  convinced  that  Gniseppe  was 
a  friend  and  safe  guide  to  travelers. 

For  four  mortal  hours,  drenched  to 
the  bones  with  rain,  fog,  wind,  and  mud, 
we  trudged  on.  until  at  last  daylight 
struggled  through  the  dense  vapor ;  the 
road  ^came  more  passable ;  we  regained 
our  seate  in  the  carriage  ;  the  bandite 
festooned  themselves  on  behind ;  Gni- 
seppe swung  his  person  into  the  saddle^ 
and  in  due  season  we  rattled  into  the 
city  of  Chiavari. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  sough  shelter  with- 
in a  small  caf6,  while  the  torrents  of 
rain  pattered  so  fiercely  upon  the  paved 
marble  streets  as  to  deaden  the  music 
of  the  matin  Sunday  bells.  Signer 
Guiseppe,  having  di^tposed  of  his  mides, 
stood  before  me.  He  seemed  a  combi- 
nation of  a  cateract  and  water-ram. 
His  huge  flapped  hat  still  poured  out 
streams  over  his  face  and  shoulders, 
while,  at  every  movement  in  his  enor- 
mous postillion  boote,  the  mud  and  wa- 
ter jetted  up  to  his  nose.  I  paid  Gni- 
seppe liberal  huanamano  for  his  ser- 
vices, to  which  I  added  a  stiff  mixture 
of  rum  and  chocolate,  having  myself 
experimented  in  that  compound  to  pre- 
vent the  night-dews  from  striking  into 
the  system. 

I  took  a  place  in  the  banquette  of  the 
diligence  for  Genoa,  and,  wet  as  I  was, 
I  enjoyed  the  drive  greatly.  The  road 
— as  magnificent  a  work  as  this  part  of 
Itoly  presents — leads  high  up  the  pro- 
jecting acclivities  of  the  mountains  bor- 
dering upon  the  sea,  where,  for  many 
miles,  the  traveler  seems  to  overhang 
the  beetling  crags  below.  At  the  head- 
land of  Porto  Fino,  the  sun  burst  forth, 
and  the  view  was  positively  magnifi- 
cent. From  east  to  west,  the  eve  ranges 
along  the  receding  shores ;  the  points 
and  rocky  capes  indented  with  gothio- 
shaped  curves,  guarded  by  giant  pro- 
moiktories,  sparkle  with  villages  by  the 
margin  of  the  sea;  while  towns,  spires. 
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groves,  and  terraced  Tinejrards  deck  the 
slopes  abovet  and  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  broad  blae  expanse  specked  far 
and  near  with  white  sailx,  comes  roll- 
ing in  with  headlong  impetuosity  upon 
the  iron-boand  coast — datthing  its  foam 
into  wild  and  fancifdl  wreaths,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  glorious  picture. 

They  make  fine  lace  in  Brussels  and 
France,  and  warm  colored  velvets  in 
Italy ;  but  the  sea,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and 
a  gale  upon  a  coast  like  this,  can  put  to 
blush  the  most  gossamer  fabrics  and 
the  most  gorgeous  hues  ever  woven  or 
dyed  by  the  hands  of  man. 

Three  changes  of  horses  brought  us 
to  Genoa,  whero,  taking  a  coupe  corner 
in  the  B(mafons  diligence  for  Arouata, 
I  retired  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Brignoli 
palace,  where  I  had  my  boots  polished 
by  a  youth  of  some  fifty  summers,  and 
made  myself  somewhat  tidy — these  lib* 
erties  not  being  uncommon  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  nobility.  From  there  I 
went  to  the  caf§  Concordia,  had  a  de- 
centisl)  dinner,  and  so  on  for  another 
night  in  the  coach. 

I  tpi»k  my  place  in  the  huge  leviathan 
of  a  diligence,  and  should,  I  think,  have 
dozed  tlirongh  the  journey  peacefully, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  brace  of  velvet 
merchants  of  Genoa  beside  me  who 
talked  velutU  taking  snuff  and  sneezing 
between  whiles,  the  entire  distance. 

Though  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the 
weather  partially  cleared,  yet  the  roads 
were  dreadfully  heavy  and  cut  up  with 
deep  ruts.  Still  we  were  making  good 
time,  when  at  the  turn  of  a  bridge,  where 
the  magnificent  work  for  the  new  rail- 
way wus  then  under  consideration,  a 
large  loaded  fourgon  got  stuck  in  the 
mud  directly  in  our  way,  wiiich  detain- 
ed us  an  hour.  When  enabled  to  get 
on,  notwithstanding  rapid  driving,  we 
only  reached  Arquuta  a  minute  before 
the  train  started. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  cars  with  ex- 
ceeding firmness  and  great  politeness, 
on  the  part  of  a  smart  field-(»fficer,  or 
aide-de-camp  to  some  distinguished  mili- 
tary personage,  as  i  took  him  to  be,  until 
I  afterguards  discovered  that  all  the  em- 
ployes of  the  railway  were  attired  in  a 
similar  manner.  H<iwever,  everything 
was  exceedingly  well  managed ;  and  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  solacing  to  reflect 
that,  ill  the  event  of  an  accident  of  a 
serious  nature,  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  company  were  liable  to  be 
put  iu  the  gallies  for  life.     We  glided 


quietly  over  the  level  plains  of  Piedmont 
until  morning,  and  then  we  were  at 
Turin.  Here  I  found  sufiicient  business 
to  occupy  me  until  towards  evenine'« 
when  I  again  took  lodgings  in  a  dih- 
gence;  tins  time  my  quarters  were  in 
the  third  story,  up  in  the  imperiale,  or 
banquette. 

I  kept  my  eyes  open  as  we  crashed 
and  rattled  through  the  noble  streets  of 
the  city,  and  even  for  some  miles  along 
the  grand  avenue  of  elms  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  road ;  but  the  last  incident  I  re- 
member was,  the  postillion  on  the  lead- 
ers, letting  off  a  sharp  volley  of  whip- 
cracks  at  several  clusters  of  Jesuit 
priests  walking  unicorn  beneath  the 
trees,  when  I  went  off  to  sleep,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  snow-clad  mountains 
before  us. 

When  I  awoke,  I  beheld  a  long  line 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  ahead  of  the 
ponderous  coach,  slowly  tugging  us  up 
the  sides  of  the  pass.  The  night  was 
clear,  cool,  and  bracing;  the  start 
twinkled  merrily,  and,  about  midway  up 
the  mountain,  I  alighted,  and  walked  to 
the  top  on  foot  Here  we  cast  off  our 
sturdy  oxen  and  spare  beasts,  and,  again 
climbing  up  to  my  roost,  we  ran  down 
the  opposite  slopes,  into  the  valleys  of 
Lombardy ;  while  the  glorious  sun 
poured  its  rays  from  the  everlasting 
snows  above,  d«>wn  to  the  dancing,  foam- 
ing torrents,  whioh  leaped  and  bounded 
merrily  beside  us. 

The  banquette  of  a  diligence  is  not  a 
place  provocative  of  quiet  repose ;  but, 
in  fine  weather,  one  has  air  and  light, 
so  that  on  occasions  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
I  was  fortunate,  too,  in  finding  a  plaoa 
even  there ;  for  every  inch  of  space  was 
filled  below,  and  another  individual  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  sharp  Yorkshire 
horse-dealer,  returning  from  Parma, 
where  he  had  disposed  of  some  showy 
old  rips  to  the  duke)  was  obliged  to 
crawl  away  behind  me,  in  amidst  the 
straw  and  the  luggage.  How  he  escaped 
suffocation,  was  then,  and  is  now,  to 
me,  a  mystery. 

Towards  noon,  we  stopped  at  the 
little  town  of  St.  Jean,  where  we  bresJ^- 
fasted  at  the  table  d*h6te  of  the  Lion 
d'or.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  made  an 
unfavorable  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  especially  the  countenance  of  the 
strappmg  girl  gar9on  who  served  the 
repast,  by  helping  myself  twice  to  red- 
legged  partridges. 

Itolliug  on  irom  St.  Jean,  through  a 
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ddigbtfnl  oonntry,  with  the  valleys 
widening  in  ail  directiona,  water  bub- 
bling everywhere,  and  the  vintage  just 
ready  for  gathering,  at  dark  we  found 
ourselves  in  Chambery.  We  were  ap- 
proaching Franoe.  You  know  that  by 
the  taste  of  the  wine,  which  is  thin  and 
pure,  and  quite  unlike  the  bitter,  husky, 
acrid,  rotten-apple  gout  of  all  the  thick- 
skinned  grapes  of  Italy.  At  Cham- 
bery the  vender  of  horses  left  us ;  but 
while  I  was  standing  beside  the  coach, 
waiting  for  a  ladder  to  reach  my  lodg- 
ings, I  found  his  place  was  supplied  by 
a  person  who  hailed  me  with : 

'*  Monseer  6tes  vouge  Fran9ay  ?" 

**  No,**  I  replied,  **  but  you  are  ft 
Johannes  Taurus,  I  rather  fancy.'* 

*'  Oho  r*  he  chuckled,  *'  and  you  ar^ 
a  Jonathan,  and  I*m  glad  to  find  a 
Christian  in  this  country  who  speaks 
Saxon.*' 

Thereupon,  we  held  a  council  upon 
the  stock  of  prog  and  drink  we  had  for 
the  nif^ht ;  and  I  discovered  that  my  new 
aoqnaintimce  was  amply  supplied  with 
every  creature  comfort,  save  what  he 
called  **  pipes  ;**  and,  as  I  happened  to 
have  the  articles  he  desired  (cigars),  why 
I  took  my  place,  and  we  passed  the  time 
cheerfully  until  we  came  to  Pont  Beau- 
Toisin,  on  the  French  frontier. 

Here,  on  the  little  bridge,  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  our  turn  came  to 
be  examined  by  the  donaniers ;  and 
when,  at  last^  it  did  come,  the  diligence 
was  dragged  into  a  great  building,  un- 
loaded, Ittggo^  overhauled,  plombedf 
bestowed  again,  and  all  made  right; 
then  we  went  on  a  few  miles  further, 
where  pretty  much  the  same  process 
was  gone  through  again,  before  we 
finally  resumed  our  journey. 

At  Beauvoisin,  I  came  into  possession 
of  a  comer  of  the  oonp6,  which  was  not 
a  bad  exchange  from  the  realms  above ; 
for  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  I  preferred 
to  keep  my  raiment  dry. 

One  of  my  companions  in  the  coup6 
was  a  slim  student,  in  a  black  velvet 
cap  and  spectacles,  highly  scented  with 
garlic,  and  indulging  in  a  frugal  repast 
of  Bologna-sausage  and  brown  bread. 
Withal  he  remained  in  the  profoundest 
state  of  mental  abstraction.  The  other 
occupant  was  a  huge  fat  monster,  with  a 
£soe  like  a  heated  oven,  and  very  un- 
wieldy in  the  legs,  which  were  carefully 
swathed  in  green  baize.  I  soon  became 
aware  that  he  was  the  jp^re  de  famille 
of  a  small  band  of  six  in  the  interior  of 


the  diligence,  consisting  of  la  mire^ 
who  was  built  on  the  same  model  as  her 
old  epouxt  and  five  daughters,  who  had 
evidently  been  launched  from  the  same 
ways. 

The  name  of  this  interesting  family 
was  Cottini,  who  were  grocers  of  means 
in  Genoa,  and  bound  on  a  pleasure  ex- 
cursion to  Paris. 

The  senior  Cottini  being,  as  I  have 
already  affirmed,  very  large  of  g^rth, 
and  heavy  of  limb,  took  up,  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  full  share  of  room,  and 
rather  more ;  so  that  I  was  squeezed  like 
a  lemon  for  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 

If  this  venerable  parent  had  remained 
quiescent  in  his  obesity,  I  should  have 
become  resigned  to  minor  inconve- 
niences; but  every  few  minutes  he 
would  break  out  in  a  snort,  roll  his  wal- 
rus-like proportions  over  me  or  the 
contemplative  student,  and  roar  some 
solicitous  observations  out  of  the  win- 
dow, with  respect  to  the  health  or  com- 
fort of  has  interesting  spouse  and  pro- 
geny in  the  interior. 

The  delay  at  the  frontier  and  the  in- 
ner custom-house  cordon  had  belated  us 
considerably,  and,  since  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  reach  Lyons  in  time 
for  the  Saone  steamer,  I  did  not  cease 
to  *^  drink  the  horses,*'  as  it  is  termed ; 
by  giving  the  conductor  francs  at  various 
anberges  where  we  changed  cattle; 
which  seemed  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  postillions,  and  the 
teams  galloped  along  bravely.  Day- 
light found  us  rolling  rapidly  over  the 
fine  level  roads  towards  the  Rhone.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  drew  up  at  the  outer 
barrier  of  the  great  town  of  Lyons, 
when  the  polite  octroi  people  made  the 
usual  demand  of :  *'  Rien  declarer ,  Mes- 
sieurs?'* 

Of  course,  no  one  ever  has  anything 
to  declare ;  but,  aa  this  occasion,  what 
was  my  horror,  to  hear  the  senior  Cot- 
tini announce  a  cheese  as  big  as  a  mill- 
stone, which  he  had  brought  from  Genoa. 
Here  was  another  detention,  to  make  out 
half  a  dozen  forms  for  a  small  duty  of  sev- 
enteen sous,  when  every  minute  was  valu- 
able. This  matter  disposed  of,  we  con- 
tinued slowly  on  through  tiie  crowded 
thorouehfares,  until  we  came  to  the 
Rhone  bridge,  where,  again,  in  reply  to 
another  octroi  man,  the  ti*uthful  Cottini 
toould  declare  that  same  cheese.  I  lost 
all  patience,  and  promised,  if  he  would 
pitch  it  into  the  river,  I  would  get  him 
the  contract  to  supply  the  fleet  when  I 
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got  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bat 
no!  mj  entreaties  were  lanefaed  to 
aoom,  and  I  saw  at  onoe  umt  the 
prettiest  of  the  Cottini  demoiselles  de- 
spised me. 

At  last  we  crawled  over  the  bridge, 
and  descended  at  the  court-yard  of  we 
Messagerie.  I  seized  mj  Tafise,  sprang 
into  a  cab,  and,  bj  fdiious  driving,  sac- 
oeeded  in  getting  on  board  of  the  steam- 
er just  as  the  paddles  were  put  in  mo- 
^n.  Shortly  after  I  beheld  the  entire 
Cottini  brood  arrive,  shrieking  on  the 
quay,  **with  uplift  arms,  and  broken- 
hearted," but,  greatly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, we  stoamed  rapidly  away,  and  left 
them  and  their  cheese  to  fato. 

All  through  the  day  in  the  pouring 
rain  we  paddled  up  the  river,  until,  to- 
wards nightfall,  we  came  to  the  luxurious 
railway  carria^s  at  Chalons. 

From  this  time  forth,  I  have  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  rushing  through 
Paris  to  Havre ;  of  there  going  on  boftfd 
a  small  black  beetle  of  a  stoam-tug  and 
sailing  out  to  the  good  ship  Humboldt, 
lying  in  the  offing ;  of  the  manner  in 
whi^  the  beetle  ran  into  the  paddle-box 
of  that  ship  and  buttod  her  bowsprit 
short  off ;  how  in  going  to  the  port  again, 
the  passengers  were  regaled  with  our  na^ 
tional  anthem  of  Yankee  Doodle,  play- 
ed by  two  boys  with  each  a  grinder ; 
how,  with  an  addition  to  my  responsibili- 
ties of  a  lady  and  baby,  I  was  kept  in 
pawn  by  the  attentive  douaniers,  un- 
til the  trunks  had  been  divestod  of  ci- 
gars; how  at  last  we  glided  back  to 
Fans,  where  we  saw  the  entree  of  the 
Prince  President.  That  was  a  sight  of 
which  I  still  retain  a  vivid  recollection. 
From  the  barridre  at  the  Lyons  termi- 
nus over  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  all  the 
way  by  the  Boulevards  to  the  Place 
Concorde,  the  avenues  were  lined  with 
dense  masses  of  troops.  Clouds  of 
cavalry  swept  through  the  open  space 
on  a  trot,  and  presenSy  appeared  a  bril- 
liant throng  of  generals,  while,  sixty 
yards  in  advance,  rode  Liouis  Napoleon. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  superb  Arabian 
and  sat  him  like  an  Arab.  He  look- 
ed proud  and  elated,  as  well  he  might, 
since  he  had  first  taught  the  bourgeois 
of  Paris  that  the  departmento  of  France  • 
could  make  revolutions  as  well  as  they ; 
and  this  triumphal  entry  was  the  result 
of  it. 

My  memory  again  becomes  confused, 
and  I  remember  nothing  of  consequence 
until  we  found  ourselves  at  the  city  of 


Lyons,  in  the  H6tel  Univers  at  three 
o'clock  one  raw,  fb^gy  morning.  It 
was  at  this  unchristian-like  hour  that 
we  were  summoned  to  prepare  to  em- 
bark on  the  Rhone  boat;  not  that  the 
boat  had  the  slightest  intention  of  stort- 
ing at  the  time  designated,  but  simply 
the  matter  is  done  to  make  people  un- 
comfortable. A  Frenchman  knows  no 
more  of  managing  a  steamboat  than  of 
driving  trotting  horses.  These  feate  he 
has  never  been  able  to  accomplish. 
The  whole  service  of  the  river  steam 
navigation  in  France  is  carried  on  in  a 
slip-shod,  careless,  indifferent  manner, 
and  no  mere  passenger  can  tell  where, 
when,  or  how,  to  reach  his  destination. 
So  on  the  occasion  I  speak  of,  when 
the  omnibus  poked  its  way  through  the 
fog  to  the  busks  of  the  Rhone,  to  em- 
bark us  on  board  the  ^  Parisien,  No.  46,** 
after  wading  ankle-deep  about  in  the  mud 
between  crowds  of  ruffianly  porters, 
with  huge  loads  of  trunks  or  merchan- 
dise on  their  shoulders,  striving  to  dash 
the  brains  out  of  quiet  persons  within 
reach,  we  at  last  by  a  succession  of 
miracles  contrived  to  get  buffeted  on 
to  a  slippery  plank  bridge  leading  to  the 
steamer,  and  then  to  sHde,  at  the  risk  of 
our  necks,  to  the  deck.  Such  a  filthy, 
miserable  craft — ^the  best  on  the  river, 
too— I  never  beheld.  She  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  fourteen 
wide.  Luggage,  carriages,  and  mer- 
chandise fiUed  four.fifths  of  this  space 
on  the  deck,  and  the  passengers  were 
huddled  into  the  remainder.  Below,  in 
what  was  called,  in  superlative  French, 
the  **  grand  salons  "  were  holes  shaped 
like  bread- trays,  with  scarcely  room 
for  two  persons  to  sit  face  to  fscCf 
yet  it  was  so  jammed  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  that  to  move  was 
simply  an  impossibility.  In  addition  to 
the  disagreeables  b^ow,  the  fog  and 
drizsle  on  deck  combined  with  the  filthy 
jete  of  smoke  from  the  low  pipes,  pour- 
mg  their  offerings  just  into  our  eyes, 
made  the  '•  Parisien,  No.  46"  the  most 
abominable  beast  conceivable.  I  had 
but  one  unceasing  aspiration,  that  of 
beholding  the  directors  of  the  company 
simmering  in  their  own  boilers. 

After  aquabblmg  with  hotel-porter«« 
and  being  extortionised  by  a  villain  en* 
cased  in  a  wooden  box  on  the  bridge,  for 
extitt  luggage,  I  at  last  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  trunks  plunged  pell 
meU,  like  so  many  paving  stones,  dowu 
into  the  hold. 
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The  ''  Parisien,  No.  46'*  had  been  ad- 
verti^ed  to  leave  punctaally  at  four 
o'olock,  yet  it  was  lung  past  six  before 
any  denionRtration  was  made  at  all  in 
that    direction.     Then    her    nose  was 

gashed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she 
ly  broadside  on  to  the  strong  current, 
reeling  half  over  with  a  great  top-heavy 
weight  of  freight,  until  I  thought  every 
instant  t^be  would  roll  bodily  over  and 
drown  all  hands.  She  escaped,  how- 
ever, and,  after  several  trials,  her  head 
was  turned  down  die  stream ;  but  then 
the  fog  o|ime  up  and  we  seemed  to  be 
shrouded  in  wool.  So,  once  more,  we 
were  made  fast  to  ring-bolts  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  waited,  in  all  the 
slime,  suffocation,  and  discomfort,  for  a 
glimmer  of  sonshiue  to  enable  us  to 
begin  our  voyage.  In  another  hour, 
the  weather  brightened  and  away  we 
skimmed  with  the  rushing  tide.  The 
Rhone  was  at  a  high  stage  of  water, 
which  rather  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation ;  at  all  times  not  safe  in 
descending.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
length  aud  narrowness  of  the  boat,  she 
became  at  times  unmanageable,  and, 
when  caught  in  the  whirling  eddies  of 
die  water,  she  would  be  spun  like  a 
cork  out  of  the  course,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  stout  helmsmen,  perclied 
high  up  on  the  steering  platform  over 
the  stem,  would  ply  the  tiller  ropes 
with  all  their  force,  the  rudder  could 
not  direct  the  hulL  Once  we  were 
within  an  ace  of  being  cracked  to  pieces 
like  a  walnut,  upon  a  sharp  reef  of 
rocks  near  the  bank;  and  again,  in 
shooting  a  bridge,  we  graced  one  of  the 
piem  so  narrowly  that  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  us;  this,  too,  going  at  a 
speed  of  full  eis^hteen  miles  the  hour, 
with  steam  and  current,  would  have 
made  the  chances  of  salvation  desperate 
for  the  three  hundred  souls  on  board. 
In  all  my  canal,  river,  and  ocean  expe- 
rience, from  a  bolsa  to  a  line  of  battle- 
ship, I  never  sailed  in  such  a  dangerous 
vessel  as  that  ''Parisien."  This  class 
of  boats  are  merely  long  iron  tubes, 
not  braced  nor  strengthened  in  any 
substantial  way — the  plates  no  thicker 
than  pasteboard — and  the  inevitable 
oonsequence  must  be,  that  if  they  hap- 
pen to  touch  amidships,  they  will  iHreak 
m  two  pieces  like  a  sUck.  To  fancy 
one  of  these  sheet-iron  bottles  filling  in 
five  seconds,  and  the  scene  that  would 
folk>w.    Ah! 

Towards  noon,  the  son  had  killed  the 


fog,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  smoke- 
pi})es  being  lowered  every  few  miles* 
and  charging  the  passengers  to  tiie 
brim  with  coal  soot,  we  might  have  en* 
joyed  some  transient  gratification  in 
beholding  the  fine  ooontiy,  with  the  cul- 
tivated fields  and  vineyards  around  us. 

At  intervals  we  touched  at  landings 
along  the  river,  and  then  the  confusion 
knew  no  bounds.  Order  or  authority 
did  not  exist ;  but  we  were  inundated 
by  coarse  ruffians,  with  short  pipes  and 
blouses,  who  dashed  on  board  and  seised 
any  article  they  could  lay  violent  hands 
on.  These  fellows  were  Goths,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  proved  to  be  gentlemen 
of  the  Grandison  school,  compared  to 
the  merry  men  whom  we  enconnteied 
at  Avignon. 

By  the  rood,  the  porters  of  this 
ancient  residence  of  the  holy  fathers  of 
Saint  Peter  are  rascals  of  eminence  ! 

Stand  clear !  Here  they  come.  The 
**  Parisien*'  has  backed  alongside  the 
river's  bank,  darkness  is  over  us,  and 
here  come  the  porters.  May  the  Bon 
Dieu  befriend  the  timid  and  the  weak 
of  limb,  who  oppose  their  progress! 
Here  they  are,  these  brutal  enfans  du 
Diahle,  right  in  amongst  us.  What  is 
it  they  want?  Is  it  pillage,  rape,  or 
murder,  they  have  come  for?  No! 
trunks!  trunks!  They  are  desperate 
fellows,  and  will  have  diem. 

It  is  needless  to  strive  against  their 
violence,  abuse,  extortion,  or  rascalifr. 
There  is  no  redress.  They  not  only 
snap  their  fingers  at  the  police,  but 
being,  as  a  class,  wealthy,  they  main- 
tain three  hundred  superannuated  old 
miscreants ;  and  all  get  drunk  together 
every  night  of  their  lives,  after  the  de- 
predations of  the  day  are  ended. 

I  had  sturdily  refused  to  permit  a 
single  one  of  these  brigands  to  carry 
off  my  effects,  until  a  servant  returned 
from  seeking  lodgings  in  the  town ;  bnt» 
meanwhile,  most  of  the  luggage  had 
been  pounced  upon,  and  there  was  very 
Uttle  game  left.  I  was,  however,  con- 
stantly assailed  with  opprobrions  epi- 
thets, for  daring  to  defena  my  property. 
But  at  last,  one  venerable  villain,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  resolving,  per- 
haps, to  put  a  stop  to  all  such  nonsense, 
boldly  seised  one  of  my  trunks.  His  com  • 
panions  were,  for  the  moment*  invisible. 
I  had  been  in  a  tempest  of  suppressed 
rage  all  the  voyage,  and,  without  more 
provocation,  I  planted  a  blow  right  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  old  haipy,  whioli 
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hurled  him  with  such  yiolenoe  against 
the  coaming  of  the  padJle-guards  that 
I  reasonably  presumed  it  would  incapa- 
citate him  for  plunder,  and  place  him 
kart'de-combat  for  many  **  Parisicns** 
to  come. 

In  a  moment  I  had  changed  my  hat 
and  cloak  for  a  cap  and  shawl,  so  that 
when  the  howls  of  my  fallen  adversary 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  horde  of  his 
comrades,  they  could  not  detect  the  ag- 
gressor. During  the  evening,  however, 
the  little  square  in  front  of  our  hotel 
was  thronged  with  porters,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  after  duo  consultation, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  person  who 
had  assaulted  one  of  their  honorable 
body.     I  need  not  say  that  the  investi- 


gation was  a  failure ;  but  I  believe  there 
was  not  a  man  in  that  old  town  who  ate 
his  supper,  or  draniL  his  Bordeaux  with 
greater  satisfaction  that  night  than  I 
did.  Indeed,  when  rolling  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  Marseilles,  it  was  with  a 
resigned  and  grateful  heart  that  I  looked 
back  to  the  injury  I  had  inflicted  on  the 
Avignon  porter. 

After  a  few  days  of  repose  at  Mar- 
seilles, we  embarked  in  another  nasty 
bed- buggy  boat  for  Genoa,  where,  with 
a  little  caravan  of  children,  to  whom  I 
caused  to  be  administered  a  teaspoon- 
full  of  paregoric  all  round,  to  keep  them 
quiet  during  the  night,  we  took  a  ooach, 
and  the  next  day  we  were  once  more  in 
secluded  little  Spezia. 


THE    FISHING    SONG. 

DOWN  in  the  wide  gray  river, 
The  current  is  sweeping  strong ; 
Over  the  wide  gray  river. 
Floats  the  fisherman's  song. 

The  oar-stroke  times  the  singing, 
The  song  falls  with  the  oar. 

And  an  echo  in  both  is  ringing, 
I  thought  to  hear  no  more. 

Out  of  a  deeper  current 
The  song  brings  back  to  me, 

A  ciT  from  mortal  silence, 
Of  mortal  agony. 

Life  that  was  spent  and  vanished, 
Love  that  had  died  of  wrong, 

Hearts  that  are  dead  in  living. 

Come  back  in  the  fisherman's  song. 

I  see  the  maples  leafing. 
Just  as  they  leafed  before — 

The  green  grass  comes  no  greener 
Down  to  the  very  shore — 

With  the  rude  strain  swelling,  sinldng, 
In  the  cadence  of  days  gone  by, 

As  the  oar  firom'the  water  drinkmg* 
Ripples  the  mirrored  sky. 

Yet  the  soul  hath  life  diviner, 

Its  past  returns  no  more. 
But  in  echoes,  that  answer  the  minor 

Of  the  boat-song,  from  the  shore. 

And  the  ways  of  God  are  darkness, 
His  judgment  waiteth  long. 

He  breaks  the  heart  of  a  woman. 
With  a  fisherman's  careless  song. 
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WHAT   IS   POETRY?* 

Is  it  honest  ?  is  it  a  tnie  thing  7 

Audrey  (in  As  Ton  Like  It). 
Most  we  always  bo  listemng  to  this  ? 

Jdtknal. 


WHAT  is  poetry?  A  strange  and 
rather  supernuous  question,  one 
would  think,  to  ask  at  this  time  of  day. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  easier,  and  a 
more  agreeable  thing  in  general,  to  pick 
out  the  finer  fragments  of  the  charming 
science  and  present  them,  once  more, 
with  a  running  commentary  critically 
suitable  to  the  same,  than  to  make  that 
interrogatory  —  in  a  somewhat  discon- 
tented frame  of  mind,  too,  we  fear,  and 
not  so  genially  disposed  as  the  theme 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  But  there 
is  a  time  for  everything ;  and,  just  now, 
for  many  reasons,  we  prefer  the  note  of 
interrogation  to  the  note  of  admiration. 
We  are  for  **the  little  crooked  thing 
that  asks  questions*' — though  by  no 
means  partial  to  Alexander  Pope,  at 
any  time. 

Foetry  has  fallen  into  so  many  ex- 
pressions and  modes,  differing  from  one 
another  so  much  that,  if  some  of  them 
are  true,  the  rest  must  be  false  and 
gone  almost  altogether  out  of  the  way. 
We  have  no  recognized  criticism  on  the 
subject,  such  as  would  make  the  matter 
clear  to  every  comprehension.  The 
poetical  ccmons  are  a  very  uncertain 
set  of  conventional  guides;  and  the 
poets  themselves,  in  their  practice  and 
their  theories,  show  they  have  not  very 
well  understood  the  trade  which  they 
followed ;  at  all  events,  they  show  that 
they  do  not  understand  or  respect  one 
another's  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  this 
state  of  things,  as  in  other  cases  where 
anythbg  of  error  seems  to  have  crept 
into  a  system,  the  best  way  of  coming 
at  the  truth  would  be,  to  refer  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  poetic  art— Or 
rather,  as  we  prefer  to  consider  it,  the 
poetic  nature ;  to  interrogate  the  oracles 
as  they  once  existed,  and,  as  we  main- 
tain, they  still  exist,  though  their  utter- 
ances are  but  imperfectly  heard  amidst 
the  conventional  criticisms  and  cadences 
of  the  time.  The  poetry  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  men  was  a  natural  poetry,  and 


therefore  a  true  thing ;  and  as  such  we 
shall  appeal  to  it,  as  the  fitting  test  and 
best  kind  of  guide  in  this  labyrinth  and 
indecision  of  the  modem  muses  and  the 
modem  critics. 

The  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  have 
not  been  very  distinct  or  very  happy  in 
setting  forth  the  nature  and  ends  of 
poetry.  But  an  ancient  critic,  with  a 
better  understanding,  has  left  us  an  ex- 
cellent definition  of  it.  Aristotle,  form- 
ing his  judgment  on  the  genuine  princi- 
ple of  a  sunple  period,  says:  roetzy 
IS  the  language  of  enthusiasm.  We 
accept  this  verdict  of  what  we  consider 
a  true  criticism,  and  shall  try  to  show 
how  it  comprehends  the  whole  spirit 
and  principle  of  poetry.  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  attempt  to  draw  or  distinguish 
a  line  of  division  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  trampled  and  confused  in  an 
arbitrary  manner — the  line  between 
prose  and  poetry  —  firmly  convinced 
with,  we  believe,  the  Master  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Molidre's  **  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,"  that  what  is  not  poetry  is 
prose,  and  what  is  not  prose  is  poetry. 
We  respect  prose  and  leave  to  it  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  it,  admitting  that, 
in  its  oratorical  moments,  it  wears  a 
strong  likeness  of  its  elder  sister.  But 
poetry  is  always  and  essentially  the 
language  of  enthusiasm — of  the  pas- 
sions and  affections — and  music  b  its 
best  interpreter.  This  is  the  distinc- 
tion we  would  dwell  upon  in  these  ob- 
servations, believing  it  the  true  one, 
and  holding  by  the  principle  of  nature 
and  common  sense,  without  any  defer- 
ence for  the  modes  and  canons  which 
have  encrasted  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  quality  of  our  beautiful  theme. 
'  The  Greeks  pretended  that,  in  the 
fresh  young  ages  of  the  world,  men's 
speech  was  poetry,  and  that  one  Phe- 
recydes,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who 
ever  talked  prose.  The  meaning  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  the  history  of 
those  ages  was  narrated  in  verse  till 


*  Nobody  has  finally  answered  this  question,  not  even  Aristotle;  and,  although  our  con- 
tributor does  not  express  our  own  views,  we  are  unwilling  to  deprive  our  readen  of  his 
paper.— Ed. 
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the  time  of  the  above  author,  who  set 
forth  their  annals  in  plain  prose.  Still 
it  is  not  difficalt  to  imagine  how  the  im- 
perfect languages  of  the  earlier  people, 
together  with  their  ignorance  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  the  universe, 
would  lead  them  into  those  grandiose 
and  figurative  habits  of  speeoh  which, 
as  we  know,  belong  to  the  fir^t  forms 
of  verse,  and  which  have  been  perpetu- 
ated in  all  succeeding  poetry.  At  all 
events,  poetrj  in  its  origin  was  the 
language  of  enthusiasm  —  of  impulse 
and  strong  feeling;  its  themes  being 
worship  and  war,  then  wine,  or  some 
brewage  instead,  and,  when  the  lot  of 
men  grew  more  soft  and  comfortable, 
love  and  gay  scurrility.  It  was,  at 
first,  no  tame,  cold-blooded  effusion; 
but  a  real  "performance"  of  dancuig, 
singing,  and  the  twangling  of  any  kind 
of  instrument.  The  earliest  poets  could 
use  their  legs  as  well  as  their  brains  and 
lungs,  and  also  ply  their  fingers  music- 
ally on  the  reeas  or  the  gittem.  Of 
such  was  David,  dancing  one  of  his 
own  psalm's  before  the  Ark,  and  show- 
ing his  agility— careless  of  the  lady- 
critics : 

*'  In  armor  or  in  ejphod  clad, 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glnd. 
Majestic  was  his  joy !" 

The  most  ancient  lyric  in  all  litera- 
ture is  the  noble  war-ode  of  Moses, 
responded  to  by  Miriam — the  latter  in 
the  midst  of  the  women,  dancing  and 
chanting  to  a  timbrel  accompaniment. 
The  Greek  Pyrrhic  dance  was  a  poem 
in  splendid  motion  —  to  the  clash  of 
armor — the  human  form,  in  its  graceful 
energy,  inspiring  the  strophes  of  poet- 
ry, before  it  gave  to  sculpture  its 
deathless  models ;  while  the  earliest 
Italian  lyric  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  a  vigorous  baUet,  sung 
rouud  the  sacred  bucklers  by  the  danc- 
ing flamens  of  Mars.  The  same  mix- 
ture of  dancing  and  wild  chanting  is 
found  among  most  primitive  peoples, 
and  the  Pow-wow  is  naturally  related 
to  the  Pyrrhic.  When  not  accompa- 
nied by  dancing,  poetry  still  kept  the 
charm  of  music ;  music  was  the  spirit 
and  the  law  of  poetry,  and  such,  we 
contend,  it  should  be  still.  All  the 
Homeroi,  great  and  small,  sung  their 
verses,  and  very  probably  to  the  lyre 
or  gittem.  The  odes  of  Pindar  were 
sang ;  and  in  fact,  every  form  of  verse 
was  either  snng  or  played  by  the  poets 
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of  Greece  in  its  better  ages.  This 
may  be  generally  and  briefly  stated  of 
all  other  nations  in  thoir  early  periods. 
Poetry  was  thus  necessarily  the  lan- 
guage of  enthusiasm  and  high  feeling. 
It  was  a  familiar  language  of  the  Greek 
people ;  and,  since  their  day,  no  poetry 
has  risen  among  men  to  surpass  it. 

Thereafter,  in  process  of  time,  poetry 
began  to  show  a  change.  The  element 
of  criticism  was  mingled  with  it,  in 
days  of' less  vigor  and  virtue,  and  the 
old  energetic  and  glowing  spirit  slowly 
evaporated.  Grammarians  and  critics, 
fellows  too  imbecile  to  dance  and  too 
hoarse  to  turn  a  tune,  taking  the 
themes  of  the  poets,  began  to  **  write 
poetry*'  on  parchments  and  other  mem- 
branes, and  roll  them  away  in  volumes, 
for  the  reading  of  the  judicious.  Poetry, 
which  was  at  first  utilitarian,  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  popular  necessity,  became  a 
learned  luxury;  a  scholastic  embroidery 
of  language  in  the  shade ;  a  silent,  soli- 
tary task,  full  of  inflated  fancies,  affect- 
ations, and  critical  fopperies.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  decline  of  Greek 
civilization,  or  rather  Greek  vigor,  both 
in  the  Greek  cities  and  in  Constantino- 
ple; and  it  was  not  much  better  in 
Kome,  even  in  its  best  days  of  intel- 
lect— its  writers  being  only  the  servile 
echoes  of  the  Hellenic  literature,  imi- 
tated in  its  latest  and  feeblest  periods. 
There  is  hardly  any  real  Italian  poetry 
to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  old 
Italian  people,  save  in  the  early 
legends  of  Rome,  preserved  by  name- 
less annalists,  and  in  some  passages 
in  the  works  of  those  who  wrot«  in  the 
Christian  and  semi- Gothic  days  of  the 
failing  empire. 

The  case  of  most  modem  nations,  as 
regards  their  poetry,  has  been  pretty 
much  that  of  ancient  Italy — save  that, 
in  some  of  the  former,  native  poetry 
had  time  to  gain  a  certain  vigor  before 
the  classic  influences  came  to  supplant 
it.  Directing  attention  to  the  poesy  of 
our  own  language,  such  as  it  has  been, 
and  such  as  it  is,  and  bringing  it  to  our 
Greek  test,  we  must  regard  it  as,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vast,  superfluous  heap  of 
formalized  rubbish,  and  feel,  also,  that, 
if  half,  and  far  more  than  half,  the  names 
of  our  Parnassus  were  removed,  with  all 
their  verses,  we  should  be  the  richer  for 
the  remnant ;  one-half  would  be  greater 
than  the  whole.  If  we  had  the  power 
(Xf  the  old  Arab  Caliph  over  our  poets 
and  their  works,  for  a  day,  we  suspect 
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we  should  make  a  bonfire  which  would 
ayenge  the  spirits  of  Taliessint  the 
high-born  Hoel,  Aneurin  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  British  and  Celtic,  rejoic- 
ing over  the  holocaust  iu  their  halls  of 
cloud.  Some  we  would  obliterate ;  of 
others  we  would  preserve  any  fragments 
in  which  nature  and  melody  may  plead 
against  annihilation.  From  Milton 
backward,  we  should  not  find  very 
much  for  the  blaze  ;  from  Dryden  (in- 
cluding the  mass  of  his  classic  •transla- 
tions, s>atires,  and  dramas)  downward  to 
the  Delia  Cruscan  day,  verv  little  should 
escape  scorching ;  and  the  last  half- 
century  could  furnish  as  much  poetry 
worthy  of  destruction — notwithstanding 
some  noble  utterances — as  the  preced- 
ing century. 

The  Frenchified  classic  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century  presents  the  worst 
phase  of  British  poetry.  Pope  is  its 
representative  man,  and  its  inspiration 
seems  chiefly  to  come  from  satiric 
morals  and  critical  malignity.  The 
lauded  Whig  revolution  quelled  the 
natural  manliness  and  stupefied  the 
poetry  of  the  English.  Greorge  II., 
being    a^ked   to  patronize  the    poets, 

d d  them,  and  said  they  were  all  a 

set  of  mechanics.  This  was  a  right 
royal  truth.  We  have  met  statues  of 
George,  and  are  not  sure  but  they 
might  have  been  raised  on  this  account 
— seeing  he  never  did  anything  else 
deserving  them.  His  majesty's  opinion 
is  worthy  of  record ;  for  the  boets  of 
his  time  were,  certainly,  engaged  in  a 
very  mechanical  business — continued 
much  in  the  same  way  to  the  end  of  the 
century — with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Gray's  Elegy  and  ode  stniphes,  and 
a  few  things  in  Gayi  Collins,  and  Cow- 
per.  This  may  be  thought  a  very 
sweeping  decision.  But  we  would  con- 
tend, in  a  general  way,  that  what  is  not 
poetry  is  prose,  and  that  many  modes 
of  verse,  now  ranked  under  the  head 
of  poetry,  should  be  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  or,  at  least,  inde- 
pendently named,  as  Rhyming  Rhetoric, 
tor  instance,  the  Metre  Didactic,  the  Mo- 
ral Inspiration,  the  Satiric  Measure,  the 
Metaphysical  Organ,  the  Descriptive 
String,  and  so  forth.  The  Essay  on  Man, 
the  Rape  of  the  Look,  and  the  Ship- 
wreck, would  fall  under  these  definitions 
and  so  would  the  Traveller,  the  Loves  of 
the  Plants,  and  all  the  rest.  Nona  of 
them  raise  the  mind  or  meet  the  old  test. 
It  is  a  corruptioQ  of  the  simple  and  true 


meaning  of  the  term  to  give  the  name 
of  poetry  to  such  effusions  of  thought 
The  notions  of  that  eighteenth  century 
on  this  theme  were  formed  after  the 
Roman  style,  rather  than  on  the  better 
Greek  models — after  the  dignified  style 
of  Virgil,  the  felicitous  garden  morals 
of  the  cheery  Horace,  and  the  harsh* 
satiric  vigor  of  Juvenal.  The  British 
ideas  cannot  be  better  or  more  briefly 
expressed  than  by  the  title  given  to  one 
of  his  poems  by  Gray — a  oook-made, 
fastidious  man,  who  loved  to  weave  the 
warp  and  weave  the  woof  of  his  highly- 
ornate  lexist  and  who,  wanting  the  na- 
tive impulse  of  the  blood,  addicted  him- 
self to  plagiarism,  polishing*  and  the 
practice  of  translation.  In  this  poem 
— which  is  a  very  meagre  and  stinted 
lyric  on  such  a  theme,  and  which,  with 
its  borrowings,  reminds  one  of  a  house 
built  with  some  of  the  materials  of  others 
— he  gives  poesy  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
gress. The  Progress  of  Poesy — ^not  a 
thing  belonging  to  the  blood  and  breast 
of  every  man,  with  his  passions  and  af- 
fections, but  a  faculty  which  book-leara- 
ing  and  imitation  may  create  or,  at  least, 
improve  to  its  worthiest  condition — a 
principle  passing,  like  a  splendid  epi- 
demic of  ages,  from  land  to  land.  The 
poet  might  as  well  speak  of  the  pro- 
gress of  oaks,  the  progress  of  roses, 
the  progress  of  potatoes,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty.  But,  indeed,  poets 
have  spoken  of  this  last,  also— always 
as  if  the  impersonation  traveled  by 
stages  in  the  world — setting  out  from 
"early  Greece,"  in  the  first  instance. 
Collins  makes  Freedom  weep  to  see 
Rome — the  plethoric  and  brutal  grand- 
eur of  Rome-^fall  before  Alaric  !  But 
the  poet's  ignorance  in  this  classic 
I'esoect  was  probably  the  reason  he  had 
such  genuine  home-touches  in  his 
poetry. 

It  is  generally  considered  that,  in  the 
above  century,  the  style  of  the  verse- 
writers  was  improved  and  polished,  and 
Pope  is  instanced.  But  it  was  in  this 
style  that  poetry  was  especially  wronff* 
ed.  Its  expression  became  inartistio 
and  monotonous.  Pope  has  not  the 
style  of  a  poet ;  he  is  a  rhetorician,  a 
mechanic,  a  jeweler,  an  embroiderer« 
beaten,  too,  .by  Darwin  in  the  elegant 
clock-work  line.  The  bards  of  tkie 
seventeenth  century  had  far  finer  ways 
of  expressing  themselves  than  those  of 
the  eighteenth.  With  idl  thdr  o<m* 
oeits,  they  possess  a  oertain  raoiness  of 
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I3ie  oommon  speecli  greatly  enlivening 
their  verse,  while  their  very  irregulari- 
ties have  a  charm  of  their  own.  As 
regards  the  two  centuries,  the  pictar- 
esqae  and  splendid  passages  of  poetry 
are  found  to  belong  to  the  former,  as  we 
eoald  show  in  a  hundred  instances,  if 
we  had  space  to  spare.  Dryden  caught 
something  of  the  felicity  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  his  great  distinction 
was  not  so  much  the  long  majestic 
march,  as  his  easy,  idiomatic  power 
over  his  mother  tongue  —  a  charm 
far  beyond  the  politeness  and  con- 
cinnity  of  Pope's  jingling  rhetoric. 
It  is  the  stolid  mistake  of  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact generation  that  the  idea 
is  everything,  and  the  way  you  set  it 
forth  of  less  importance.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  is  the  manner  which  is  almost 
everything — especially  in  poetry — and 
the  matter  of  less  importance.  "Not 
what  you  say,  but  how  you  say  it "  was 
an  old  Greek  proverb.  Some  truth,  no 
doubt,  i9,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
usually  pared  away,  to  give  point  to 
any  proposition  like  this ;  but  enough 
is  here  left  for  our  purpose.  Language 
is  not  the  mere  dress  of  thought.  It  is 
the  skin,  muscle,  and  complexion  of 
the  same.  No  thought  can  throw  off  its 
skin  and  sit  in  its  bones  with  impunity. 
A  foreigner,  ignorant  of  English,  would 
think  part  of  tne  version  of  a  Fourth  of 
July  speech  finer  than  the  lines  of 
Smollet  translated : 

*'  Thy  spirit,  ladependenoe,  let  me  share, 
Lord  uf  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  !"  etc. 

And  the  former  would  probably 
sound  as  well  as  the  other,  if  not 
better.  The  reason  translation  is  sel- 
dom good  is,  that  it  annihilates  origi- 
nal style.  Style  is  a  man's  mind — the 
vehicle  of  his  spirit,  as  Sydney  Smith 
said  and  proved;  and  the  style  of 
a  dull  mind  will  always  be  like  the 
reflection  of  a  dull  mirror.  True  po- 
etry always  owes  its  charm  to  its  ca- 
dences and  its  color,  things  which,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  gramarye  of 
"words,  words,  words."  The  metre 
phraseology  of  the  last  century  was  cu- 
riously heavy  mannered  and  prose-foot- 
ed, as  naturally  befitted  an  inspiration 
drawn  from  a  dead  people  and  a  dead 
fiterature.  The  rhymes  have  a  weari- 
some sound,  like  the  jowing  of  some  old 
bell  with  a  bad  clapper.  We  have  reign 
plain  and  maintain;  afar  and  war ; 
treeze  and  tret$ ;    loved  and  moved ; 


sound  and  rebound;  famed  and  proclaim^ 
ed  ;  breast  and  distrest^  and  aft  the  rest 
of  them.  We  can  fancy  Tennyson  con- 
senting to  die  sooner  than  hungfiowery 
plain  and  sylvan  reign  together. 

The  change  which  had  been  undermin- 
ing that  heavy  order  of  things,  showed 
itself  in  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
bat  it  was  not,  after  all,  a  very  radical 
or  genuine  sort  of  change.  Wordsworth 
put  himself  forward  as  the  coryphaeus 
of  a  new  style  of  harmony ;  but  he  was 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  for  such 
an  undertaking — a  prosy,  heavy,  prag- 
matical man,  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  in  the  business,  and  only  going, 
in  fact,  with  a  current  already  in  motion 
— flowing  from  the  home  ballad  litera- 
ture, from  Germany  and  from  the  natu- 
ral tendency  to  anything  new,  especially 
in  a  period  of  agitation.  Wordsworth's 
mind  was  suited  to  a  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  college ;  and 
most  of  what  he  has  written  might  have 
been  put  forth  in  prose,  along  with  the 
prefaces.  He  touches  no  pvJse  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  falls  far  below  the  Greek 
test,  so  that  genuine  poetry  owes  him 
little  or  nothing.  Coleridge  was  quite 
another  man,  with  many  faculties  of  a 
true  vales — "for  he  on  honey-dew  had 
fed  and  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise." 
To  be  sure,  he  took  too  much  milk  at 
times,  till  his  utterances  grew  wild,  and 
ho  began  modulating  his  metaphysics, 
as  the  lark  does  her  ecstacies,  soaring 
up,  up,  till  the  melody  is  lost  in  the 
cloud.  But  he  has  written  things  which 
will  forever  charm  the  hearts  of  the 
people  on  the  ground.  Passing  by 
Kogers  and  Southey  with  our  thumbs 
bent  resolutely  down,  we  must  recognize 
the  genuine  afflatus»of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, whose  lyrics  are  worthy  of  a  Ho- 
meric audience,  though  his  Pleasures  of 
Hope  sound  too  terribly  like  Dr.  Dar- 
win, and  much  of  his  other  verse  is  too 
feeble  to  meet  our  test.  Moore's  song* 
will  preserve  his  fame,  though  they  are 
largely  suggestive  of  task-work,  in  that 
employment  of  his  eternal  similes  and 
points — those  lyrics  like  "Silent,  O 
Moy le,"  being  the  finest,  that  have  none 
at  all.  A  force  of  mietaphors  shows  at 
all  times  a  feebleness  of  true  feeling. 
Lalla  Rookh,  with  a  silly  name  and 
elaborated  with  an  unhappy  industry, af- 
ter the  romances  and  tales  of  Scott  and 
Byron,  is  a  wearisome  tissue  of  rhyming 
marquetry  which  can  never  be  read  a 
Moond  time.    Moore^s  style,  in  his  Iar« 
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ger  efforts,  was  fall  of  flax  and  a  certain 
lippanoyf  and,  in  a  poetic  sense,  very 
inartistic.  But  the  world  will  keep  his 
songs,  and  they  are  fame  enough. 

Byron's  verge  is  full  of  poetry,  be- 
cause the  man  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  passions.  But  he  was  too  great  a 
sneerer,  and  unbeliever,  and  wanted 
frank  enthusiasm.  His  inspiration,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  that  of  tne  genuine 
bard ;  it  is  rather  bitter  and  unwhole- 
some. Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  depreciate,was  a  true 
troubadour,  if  ever  there  were  one.  He 
struck  a  spirited  and  clear  sounding 
chord,  and  the  general  feeling  in  his 
favor  was  unanswerable.  His  ballads 
and  fragments  have  all  the  soul  of  the 
old  minstrelsy,  and  his  few  sonss  are 
extremely  musical  and  true,  showing  he 
bad  the  nneat  taste  alon^  with  the  most 
vigorous  bardic  blood.  There  is  no  po- 
eti^  in  the  language  that  thrills  through 
one  like  Flora  McIvor*s  Highland  ode, 
McGregor's  Gathering,  and  the  Pibroch 
of  Donal  Dhu.  The  chiefs  in  the  tent  of 
Agamemnon  would  have  struck  their 
shields  with  a  soldierly  joy  to  hear  chant- 
ed that  noble  stour  in  which  Marmion 
fights  and  dies  on  Flodden.  Scott  was 
slighted  for  going  back  to  the  semi-bar- 
barous times  of  the  old  chiefs  and  their 
moss-troopers  and  caterans,  instead 
of  writing  a  poem  styled  the  Footsteps 
of  Science ;  and  amone  those  who  smiled 
at  him  wore  men  who,  instead  of  il- 
lustrating the  past  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, in  the  same  hearty  fashion,  went 
raving  and  tinkling  about  the  pachas 
and  ue  palikars,  uie  blessed  glendo- 
yeers,  the  Guebres,  and  the  peris  of  the 
east— things  that  never  truly  touched  a 
pulse  of  our  mingled  northern  blood. 
I^ut  Scott  was  right ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  principles  of  our  nature  to 
turn  to  the  past,  investing  it  with  a 
poetic  atmosphere,  especially  if  it  be 
the  past  of  our  own  or  kind[red  races. 
Reason  it  as  we  please,  we  do  feel  more 
poetic  interest  in  the  rude  past  than  in 
the  promises  of  a  splendid  future — a 
greater  charm  in  the  being  and  doing  of 
our  ignorant  cattle-stealing  pilgrim  or 
pioneer  ancestors,  than  in  our  common 
schools  or  colleges,  our  crystal  palaces, 
or  even  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua. 

Next  we  have  Shelley,  a  man  of 
classic  inspiration,  writing  a  vague, 
transcendental  kind  of  poetry ;  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  of  en- 
chantment, quite  incomprehensible  to 


the  many,  and  having  no  power  over 
the  general  feelings  of  men.  Keats  was 
his  disciple — a  spirit,  sensuous  and  deli- 
cate, swooning  away  in  the  atmosphere 
of  faSry  romance  and  classic  legend — a 
bright  energy,  left  imperfect,  like  his 
own  Hyperion;  but  certainly  showing 
no  promise  of  any  effective  poetic  re- 
nown. The  eye  next  rests  (passing 
over  Hunt,  who,  though  not  the  worst  of 
these  voices,  by  any  means,  wants  vigor 
and  is  too  much  of  a  mannerist)  on  £be- 
nezer  Elliot,  a  rough,  impassioned 
mind,  capable  of  the  finest  things,  if 
the  influences  of  an  imperfect  education 
and  soul-corroding  labor  had  not  im- 
paired the  genuine  English  inspirations 
bom  with  him.  His  heart  was  too 
much  exasperated  for  the  best  kind  of 
poetry.  There  was  too  much  iron  in 
his  blood.  These  having  passed  from 
the  scene,  the  chief  ^*  maker"  in  this 
language  seems  now  to  be  Tennyson,  a 
man  largely  commented  on  and  largely 
lauded  for  some  time  past.  He  is  the 
poet  of  the  refined  and  critical  classes ; 
but  not  a  poet  in  any  large  or  national 
sense  of  the  word.  His  verse,  however, 
contains  two  of  the  best  elements  of 
poetry— pathos  and  meltwly — ^it  is  mu- 
sical and  has  a  dying  fall.  Some  of  his 
lyrics,  especially,  are  charming — pol- 
ished like  gems.  (You  call  the  lyrics 
of  Shakespeare  or  Bums,  fiowers^  with 
all  the  fragrance  about  them.)  In  Ten- 
nyson you  find  a  great  many  echoes  of 
the  better  days  of  English  poetry — a 
curious  use  of  the  idiomatic  felicities  of 
common  speech,  and  rejection  of  every- 
thing that  could  remind  you  that  the 
eighteenth  century  poetry  was  ever  in 
existence.  He  has  great  fastidiousness 
and  an  undeniable  grace.  But  there 
is  a  certain  air  (^  unreality  over 
most  that  he  has  written,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  elaborate  artifice  of 
his  style,  will  prevent  anything  like 
a  hearty  appreciation.  His  inspira- 
tions are  generally  va^e  and  un- 
substantial, enveloped  in  a  fine  fan- 
ciful haziness,  suggestive  of  remote 
legend  and  fafiry,  of  old  manor-houses 
and  granges,  with  their  parks  and  par- 
terres, of  moor-lands  stretching  drearily 
to  the  sea,  and  a  certidn  light  of  setting 
suns  over  all — things  that  in  them- 
selves appeal  but  faintly  to  our  feelincs, 
and  are  made  still  fainter  in  effect  by 
the  unwonted  kind  of  English  in  whica 
they  are  commended  to  us.  His  verse 
is  too  much  sicklied  over  by  a  pale  oast  of 
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affectation,  and  little  or  none  of  it  can 
be  ranked  with  those  genial  and  earnest 
lyrics  of  others  which  men  lore  to 
quote  in  their  moments  of  enthusiasm. 
Tennyson,  in  fact,  is  a  beautiful  falsetto 
voice  of  a  limited  compass,  and  entirely 
without  those  deep  and  masculine  ca- 
dences which  interpret  the  feelings  best 
and  are  ever  best  esteemed  as  the  truest 
expresMon  of  harmony.  He  is  too 
much  like  the  damsel  with  a  dulcimer, 
singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

In  making  this  review  of  oar  more 
dignified  order  of  verse,  we  have,  no 
doubt,  omitted  some  poetic  names 
and  things.  Some  ?  we  have  passed 
over  what  we  consider  the  genuine  po- 
etry of  the  language.  While  the  heavy 
classic  imitators  were  spinning  then: 
mechanical  rhetoric  of  various  kinds, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Herd,  and  others  were 
garlanding  and  publishing  the  poetry  of 
the  North  British  people,  while  Dr. 
Percy  was  similarly  employed  about 
the  old  minstrelsy  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  concocting  his  suc- 
cessful gramaryeof  the  Erse  forefathers. 
The  poetry  of  the  commonalty,  formerly 
"  sang  to  the  wheel  or  sung  unto  the 
paiP' — sung  at  castle-gates,  sheep- 
shearings,  and  love  trysts,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  winning  upon  the  more  edu- 
cated in  society  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove such  snatches  and  wild  airs  of 
true  feeling  and  melody — ^this  poetry  of 
the  people  was  hailed,  by  every  man 
having  a  just  poetic  tasto,  as  the  prom- 
ise and  suggestion  of  something  far 
better  than  anything  the  merely  educa- 
ted writers  could  produce.  The  heavy 
and  splenetic  Dr.  Johnson  could  sneer 
at  it,  but  Goldsmith,  with  a  far  better 
judgment,  saw  clearly  what  it  was,  and 
it  soon  began  to  leaven  the  lumpish  po- 
etics of  the  time.  Just  then  Horace 
Walpole  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Pinker- 
ton,  the  antiquary,  that  there  was  not 
in  the  kingdom  the  talent  fit  for  the 
making  of  a  song — none  of  the  poets  had 
genius  for  such  a  thing.  He  re- 
garded the  book-learned  school,  forget- 
ting the  people,  and  the  true  sources 
of  song,  at  a  time,  too  (1783),  when  one 
of  the  first  of  lyric  bards  was  chanting 
beside  the  Ayr.  And  here  we  come  to 
the  bright  name  of  Burns — a  man  who 
has  so  admirably  illustrated  that  fresh, 
democratic  style  of  the  muse. 
**  Uis  was  the  music  to  whose  tone 

The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 
In  cot  or  ca;»tle'8  m'u'th  or  moon, 

In  cold  or  sunny  clime." 


Bums,  in  a  far  fuller  and  heartier  de- 
gree  than  Moore,  identified  himself  with 
tne  popular  songs  of  his  country,  and 
on  these  airs  and  formulas,  floating  for 
venerations  round  the  cottages,  his  ce- 
lebrity rests  enduringly.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  Hogg,  Cunning- 
ham, Lover,  Motherwell,  Proctor,  Hood, 
Mackay,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Halleck, 
Whittier,  Kingsley,  and  others,  have 
made  many  beautiful  additions  to  the 
sum  of  the  real  poetry  we  possess.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  those  who  are  considered 
the  minor  poets,  and  also  to  those 
scarcely  ranked  with  the  brotherhood 
at  all,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
vivid  and  melodious  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish lyric  poetry. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the  warm- 
est and  most  animated  verse  of  our  lan- 
guage belongs,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
people,  expressing  the  more  natural 
feehngs  of  men;  and,  in  the  next,  is 
written  on  themes  that  address  them- 
selves most  plainly  to  the  likings  of  the 
many — ^love,  sorrow,  military  daring, 
and  so  forth.  If  what  has  come  from 
the  people,  belongs  to  them,  or  suits 
them,  were  suddenly  struck  out  of  our 
poetry,  the  rest — with  some  exceptions, 
ranging  under  those  headings  already 
given  —  would  be  a  caput  mortuum, 
*'fushionless  ase,"  Dead  Sea  apples. 
As  regards  the  poetry  of  this  country, 
it  is  in  a  natural  state,  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  our  people 
never  knew  the  conditions  of  idleness, 
pensive  pastoral  habits,  and  great  na- 
tional son-ow,  which  produce  melodies 
like  those  of  the  mother  islands ;  no 
part  of  our  poetry  has  come  from  the 
toiling  and  rural  folk.  Almost  all  we 
have  is,  therefore,  necessarily  imitated 
by  the  educated  classes,  who,  of  course, 
would  turn  to  the  more  dignified  models 
— the  fushionless  ones.  Still,  seeing 
that  even  our  highest  writers  must,  in  a 
country  like  tins,  touch  the  strong- 
breathinff,  strong-blooded  class  from 
which  all  vigor  of  inspiration  must 
come,  we  are  not  without  something 
distinctive,  and  something  ^ood  in  po- 
etry. We  have  songs  which  the  old 
Greek  would  recognize  as  coming  up  to 
his  test,  or  near  it.  Respectful  of  the 
Dryads,  in  such  a  country  as  Attica, 
especially,  he  would  accept  Woodman 
spare  that  Tree,  agreeing  frankly  with 
those  British  members  of  parliament 4 
he  would  be  touched  by  some  of  Long- 
fellow's Psalms  of  Life,  comini;  home 
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to  ttrery  one's  hear&  and  heartt  thrill 
oyer  the  onset  of  Bozzoi'is,  and  admire 
Woodworth's  Moss-covered  Bucket. 
And  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  we  fear 
the  old  pagan  would  not  sympathize 
with  the  cold  bevera^  of  the  prudent 
New  Englander.  Wme  was  a  true  and 
plentiful  growth,  like  poetry,  in  his 
country — not  a  vile  manufactured  arti- 
cle— ^and  a  bucket  of  Chian  would  be 
more  in  his  way.  He  would  recognize 
a  number  of  true  thines  from  Whittier 
and  others,  but  from  the  great  mass  of 
oar  rhyme  he  would  turn  away,  think- 
ing probably  of  the  young  lady*s  pocket 
and  humming: 

"  Nothing  in  it^  nothmg  in  it, 
Bat  the  binding  round  it." 

Glancing  at  the  greater  Parnassian 
names,  we  touched  on  Tennyson;  and, 
in  connection  with  his  muse,  we  now 
come  to  consider  another  order  of  verse 
contrasting  greatly  with  the  genuine 
gort,  and  proving  more  than  anything 
else  the  barren  kind  of  national  senti- 
ment from  which  it  grows.  We  mean 
the  Festus  Bailey  style — the  spasmodic 
school — the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  the 
yearning,  unsatisfied  spirit  This  dis- 
heveled order  of  verse  we  would  rank 
apart  from  poetry,  under  some  appro- 
priate heading,  the  Eztatico-psyx^holo- 
gic,  for  instance — not  believing  it  to  be 
poetry  at  all,  any  appearance  of  vigor 
m  it  merely  resembling  the  feverishness 
that  accompanies  the  chills  in  an  ague 
patient.  At  the  period  of  the  great 
French  revolution,  men^s  thoughts  be- 
gan to  grow  excited  and  inquiring,  and 
a  number  of  poets,  with  an  enlarged 
scope  and  bolder  ideas,  gave  English 
poetry  some  of  the  vivid  complexion  and 
tone  of  the  times.  After  they  had 
Ceased  to  write,  thirty  years  of  peace 
and  discontent  succeeded;  no  more 
strong  voices  were  heard,  and  the  po- 
etic spirit  of  the  country  subsided  to 
the  level  of  Tennyson.  He  began  to 
sing,  according  to  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, without  any  experience  of  men  and 
things,  from  the  fancies  excited  in  him 
by  the  melody  and  romance  of  books. 
His  mind  always  breathed  a  charmed 
atmosphere,  removed  from  the  **  blasts 
of  the  westlin  wind*'  and  the  liberal 
casing  idr,  and  he  must  have  felt  that, 
without  an  artistic  mode,  his  themes 
would  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
interest  a  general  audience.  He  has 
succeeded  very  well  on  his  meagre  in- 


spiration, and  has  had  imitators.  Hia 
simple  style  is  very  graceful ;  but  it  very 
often  approaches  tne  borders  of  the 
namby-pamby,  and  falls  into  the  slip- 
slop, reminding  you  of  the  discontented 
ways  of  some  bUut  careless  exquisite 
of  the  world  of  fashion.  Of  course  such 
ways  are  things  that  most  provoke  imi- 
tation; and  a  number  of  writers  have 
tried  to  lisp  and  drawl  in  the  Tennyso- 
nian  vernacular.  The  author  of  the 
Angel  in  the  House — Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more — we  thought  Professor  Wilson 
had  killed  him  ! — shows  the  lowest  deep 
of  that  parlor-gossip  style,  beyond 
which  no  one  can  or  will  go.  ^  Another 
of  Tennyson's  peculiarities  is  his  uneasy 
new  way  of  stating  his  thoughts,  as  if 
he  were  dodging  the  temptations  of 
some  older  forms  of  expression.  It  was 
said  of  Pope  that  he  could  not  take  a 
dish  of  tea  except  by  stratagem.  It  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Tennyson  that  he  uses  a 
certain  strategy  to  compose  the  order  of 
the  shortest  line. 

The  same  influences,  indeed,  that 
formed  his  philosophy  and  style,  would 
act  on  others,  and  lead  them  to  imitate 
him  ;  and  we  find  the  men  of  the  Fes- 
tus Bailey  class  following  his  difficult 
manner — jolting  along  over  that  cordu- 
roy road  of  the  muses — but,  with  a  cu- 
rious perverseness,  adopting  the  worst 
features  of  the  model  and  leaving  the 
best,  taking  the  obscurity  and  leaving 
the  pathos  and  the  music.  The  jargon 
of  Mr.  Bailey — the  aforesaid  Sturm  und 
Drang — shows  how  English  poetry  of 
the  more  prominent  order  had  run  to 
the  wildest  kind  of  seed.  In  the  first 
place,  his  subjects  belong  to  metaphys- 
ics, or  other  out-of-the-way  mutters, 
which  might  as  well  be  expressed  in  the 
prose  of  Behmen  or  Fox ;  and,  in  tlie 
next,  the  language  is  an  outrage  on  any 
form  of  expression  by  which  men  are 
expected  to  understand  one  another. 
The  generality  of  us  will  not  believe 
that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
them  clear,  like  light,  or  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  which  is  to  move  thousands. 
The  beauty  of  the  trumpet  is,  that  it 
shall  have  a  certain  sound.  True  po- 
etry has  always  the  same,  and  we  can 
recognize  it  as  soon  as  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney. Poetry,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of  the 
finest  common  sense ;  but  the  Festus 
Bailey  people  make  nonsense  of  it,  with 
their  dark  twistings  of  language,  and  a 
dislocating  gibberish  that  stumbles  be- 
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tween  pros«  and  rene^**  Bome  wild 
hotch-potch  that's  rightlj  neither.'*  In 
everything  that  touches  the  natural 
feelings  of  men,  this  jargon  is  inferior 
to  the  mocking-bird  rhymings  of  the 
fa8hit)n- plate  magazines.  The  latter 
are  often  understood  and  have  rhyme*— 
they  jingle  canoronsly. 

But  that  rhythmic  extmyagance  is 
nothing  singular  in  the  history  of  po- 
etry. Under  other  guises  it  has  occur- 
red at  intervals,  and  apparently  in  the 
oomparatively  feeble  times,  when  the 
real  muses,  liice  Homer,  went  to  sleep. 
Aristotle,  in  his  *'  Dialectics  "  laughs  at 
the  prettinesses  of  Heeiod,  who  says, 
**  the  provident,"  meaning  the  ant,  the 
**  house-bearer,'*  meaning  the  snail,  the 
«•  five-branched,"  meaning  the  hand,  the 
**  three-footed  man,"  meaning  the  old 
hobbler  with  a  stick.  The  G reeks  called 
Hesiod  the  poet  of  the  Helots,  because 
he  wrote  about  farm-work,  and  styled 
Homer  the  poet  of  heroes.  Hesiod  must 
have  written  later  than  the  blind  old 
man ;  he  certainly  lived  after  the  pe- 
riod of  those  cyclic  bards  and  Homeroi 
(chanters)  who  are  considered  to  have 
come  after  Oie  Homer,  but  who,  for  the 
most  part-  we  are  convinced,  lived  and 
sung  of  Troy  and  the  other  themes  long 
before  that  renowned  single  name  arose. 
The  underived  perfection  of  such  a 
mighty  master  is  against  all  the  tra- 
ditions and  precedents  of  mind  and  po- 
etry ;  against  what  we  know  of  Shake- 
speare, Bnrnit,  and  other  great  bards, 
who  have  founded  their  celebrity  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  upon  the  work  of 
their  predecessors.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  believes  that  bright  poets  were 
living  before  the  poetic  Agamemnon, 
and  that  the  Iliad  is  a  fragment  of  a 
lost  literary  world.  But,  as  we  were 
about  to  say,  Hesiod  must  have  written 
in  some  peaceful  agricultural  period, 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  be  didactic, 
ornate,  and  critical. 

Glancing  from  the  classic  times  over 
the  lust  ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
the  style  of  pompous  Euphuism  existing 
in  those  feeble  and  fastidious  times,  we 
come  to  the  phases  of  literature  we 
naturally  understand  best.  In  the  crude 
age  of  British  poetry,  before  Shake- 
speare and  his  compeers  were  heard,  the 
£uphuists,  imitating  the  Itahau  school 
of  the  elegant  and  the  stuive^  addicted 
themselves  to  all  possible  pretty  ex- 
travagances of  speech ;  and,  like  the 
PrtCieuics  BidicuUs  of  the  H^l  Bam- 


botdUet,  and  the  Spanish  writers  in  the 
time  of  Gonffora,  and  other  imitators 
of  foreign  styles,  furnished  a  harvest  of 
comedy  and  farce  to  the  humorous  wri- 
ters who  came  after.  These  freakish 
fancies  and  neologies  in  verse  and  prose 
were  forgotten  when  the  better  intellects 
began  to  distinguish  themselves.  After 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  swarm  of 
good  poets  had  ceased  to  sing,  came 
another  period  of  debility  ;  that  of  the 
so-called  metaphysical  writers,  Donne, 
Cowley,  and  the  rest,  wlio  tried  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  true  power  by  contor- 
tions, conceits,  and  sentimental  quirks, 
that  had  little  to  do  with  either  com- 
mon sense  or  natural  feeling.  Nothing 
was  said  by  those  ground-aud  lofty  tum- 
blers of  Apollo  in  a  simple,  direct  way ; 
they  looked  for  the  newest  modes  of 
saying  the  oldest  things,  and  used  an 
armory  of  conceits,  points,  similes,  meta- 
phors, antitheses,  which  they  worked 
up  and  worried  about  in  all  lights  till 
they  had  bnmght  everything  round  in 
a  highly  difficult  and  happy  manner. 
As  for  the  music  of  their  versos,  those 
Donnes,  Davenants,  Crashaws,  and  oth- 
ers, gave  it  only  a  secondary  attention, 
tumbling  over  their  dactyls  and  spon- 
dees in  a  loose  happy-go-lucky  style. 

*'  They  fagf^ted  their  notions  as  they  f<:ll, 
And  if  these  rhymedand  rattled  all  was  well'' 

A  reaction  followed.  The  style  of  the 
matter-of-fact  Romans  was  now  in  the 
ascendant  in  France,  and  it  soon  became 
the  English  fashion  to  write  with  sobri- 
ety and  clearness, and  to  polish  the  heroic 
line.  Then  came  the  heavy  time  of  the 
Georges  (whom  Lord  Mahon,  in  his 
somewhat  slip-slop  and  gossiping  His- 
tory of  England,  compares  with  the 
Antonines !),  and,  as  the  rulers  were,  so 
were  the  muses  of  the  land.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  stupid  century,  the 
weakened  system  of  poetry  gave  birth 
to  one  more  fungous  extravagance,  or 
»•  sooterkin  of  wit"— that  of  the  Rosa 
Matilda  school,  piping  after  tlie  Delia 
Ciniscan  style  of  sentiment  and  phrase  : 

**  Lnrid  smoke  and  frank  suspicion 
Hand  in  hand  rchictaut  dance  ; 
While  the  ^od  fulfiils  his  mission, 
Chivalry  resignd  hic>  laiice." 

This  delicately  intense  school  usually 
personified  all  its  substantives,  mingling 
Its  figures  with  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  order  of  words  in  the  language, 
softened  into  melody  by  the  oharai  of 
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alliteration.  Teaming  and  melanoholj 
were  the  chief  inspirations  of  its  bards 
and  bardesses,  who  loved  to  **  wreathe 
round  their  airy  harp  the  timorous  joy," 
and  who,  carried  away  by  the  glow  of 
feeling,  would  wrench  the  metaphors 
from  their  old  places  and  play  at  cross- 
purposes  with  them — metaphors  of  war 
marching  through  the  bowers  of  love, 
metaphors  of  the  land  doing  fantastic 
duty  at  sea,  and  metaphors  of  the  stars 
and  meteors  danciug  topsy-turvy  among 
the  excited  moral  sentiments.  Gifford, 
in  the  Baviad  and  Maeviad,  came  out  and 
made  coarse  noises  against  these  dainty 
men  and  women,  and  so  sent  them  scamp- 
ering before  "his  lion  ramp."  Then 
came  another  poetic  reign  of  power; 
after  which,  peace,  forced  trade,  and  dis- 
content, and  no  more  great  poets.  But 
in  their  stead  we  have,  as  we  have  said, 
Tennyson,  Bailey,  and  their  followers — 
the  metaphysicians,  the  spasmodics,  the 
agonizers,  and  the  simpletons. 

The  prevalent  style  of  our  day  is,  in 
fact,  but  the  chronic  disease  of  English 
poetry,  with  a  new  feature  or  two.  The 
verse  of  Alexander  Smith  and  the  other 
young  men,  though  it  has  a  far  more 
human  and  harmonious  tone  than  those 
mystic  utterances,  is  still  of  that  extra- 
vagant school,  being  partly  in  imitation 
of  it  and  growing  in  a  great  measure,  like 
it,  from  the  want  of  any  healthy  national 
feeling.  Its  tenor  is  one  of  complaint, 
yearning  or  savage  discontent.  Smith, 
gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  music,  a 
noble  power  of  melodious  words,  is 
capable  of  the  best  things.  But  not 
benig  able  to  get  any  inspiration  from 
his  great  manufacturing  country,  dis- 
suaded from  those  healthful  themes 
which,  either  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  of  a  nation,  should  touch  the 
breast  of  a  young  genius,  he  turns  aside 
and  throws  his  whole  soul,  like  a  Syba- 
rite, agonizing  on  rose-leaves,  into  a 
sensual  dream  of  love — a  genial  thing, 
no  doubt,  but  not  a  fit  theme  to  gloat 
over  at  the  age  of  twenty,  before  a 
mixed  audience — at  the  same  time, 
yearning  vaguely  after  the  glories  and 
immensities  of  nature  and  eternity,  and 
addressing,  rather  disrespectfully,  the 
great  First  Cause  himself!  He  rails 
melodiously  on  his,  fate,  because  no 
worthy  mode  of  life  or  thought  seems 
to  ofter  itself  to  his  aspiring  nature. 
His  verse  is  not  the  poetry  a  nation 
loves  to  quote  and  repeat ;  for  people 
are  not  generally  in  the  state  of  wUd- 


ness  and  wonder  peculiar  to  very  young 
specidators  in  rhyme.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  well  be  poetry.  True  poetry  comes 
from  the  mature  mind— one  which  has 
known  itself  and  the  world — the  world 
of  nature  and  the  world  of  thought 
A  young  man's  poetry  is  unripe  fruit; 
but  the  poetry  of  a  bookish  young  man  is 
usually  no  poetry  at  all ;  it  is  either  cold 
imitation  or  extravagance.  Biographers 
have  a  very  foolish  habit  of  telling  us, 
for  our  applause,  how  such  and  such 
verses  were  composed  before  fourteen 
or  before  twenty.  They  should^as 
Sterne  would  say — rather  *'  wipe  them 
up  and  say  nothmg  about  them."  Our 
mental  manhood  must  obey  laws  analo- 
gous to  those  of  our  physical  manhood. 

The  verse  of  Gerald  Massey  and 
others  does  not  meet  our  test  of  poetry. 
It  is  too  crude  and  too  strenuous,  and  is 
mostly  conveyed  in  ill-chosen  formulas 
— ^galloping,  dreary  modes  of  metre. 
Then  those  inexperienced  folk  praise 
labor  and  glorify  it — a  melancholy  per- 
version of  the  poetic  idea;  for  labor 
has  been,  and  is  now,  worse  than  ever, 
the  misery  of  men,  whether  building 
pyramids,  canals,  or  crystal  palaces, 
tilling  the  ground  of  others,  or  bleach- 
ing their  own  blood  in  factories.  It  is 
generally  the  effort  of  the  many  to  sup- 
port the  luxury  of  the  few  ;  and  gener- 
ous poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
a  debasuie,  demoralizing  thing.  We 
maintain  the  most  orthodox  ideas  of  that 
same  labor.  Regarding  the  whole  of 
that  uneasy  "  Storm  and  Stress"  brother- 
hood, one  would  be  very  apt  to  think 
that  those  wild  libertines  of  the  muse 
were  trying  to  revenge  themselves,  more 
or  less  fantastically,  on  the  age  which 
is  so  apparently  out  of  joint,  and  which 
furnishes  them  with  no  worthier  inspira- 
tions— playing  mad  fantasias  andcaprio- 
cios  on  the  chords,  jangling,  twangling, 
and  brangling  spite&illy ,  makmg  peevidi 
sport  of  the  metres,  and  hurling  their 
notions  with  a  gesticulating  willfulness 
at  the  heads  of  all  the  world  about  them 
— reminding  us  of  old  Stony  hurst's 
translation  of  Virgil — his  •*  riff-raff  roar- 
ing and  thwick-thwack  thurlerie  bounc- 
ing." 

Altogether,  their  sympathy  with  the 
world  seems  as  slight  as  their  knowledge 
of  it;  and  this  appears  when  they  at- 
tempt a  common  theme,  such  as  the 
common  order  of  minds  may  be  inter- 
ested in.  We  shall  instance  their  pa- 
triarch, Tennyson,  who  can  be  as  vaguo 
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and  feint-oolored  as  any  of  them.  In 
Maud  (the  splenetic  and  unsatisfactory 
love-story,  with  its  breaks  and  janglings 
— **  light  quirks  of  music  broken  and 
tineven.  that  make  the  soul  dance  upon 
a  jig  to" — the  Crimea) — ^he  justly  ad- 
vocates war  in  preference  to  a  vile  con- 
dition of  society^  but  does  it  in  such  a 
hobbling,  grotesque  way,  that  very  few 
understand  him,  at  first.  But  that  war 
was  as  unpropitious  to  the  poetry  as  to 
the  arms  of  England.  It  created  no 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  the  bards  pro- 
duced nothing  concerning  it  that  will  be 
remembered — except  one  song,  which 
Tennyson  wrote  less  from  his  feelings 
than  his  fine  taste  and  a  recognition  of 
the  simple  old  popular  formulas.  But 
it  is  curious  how,  even  in  this,  the 
vagueness  he  loves  so  much  comes  to 
impair  his  inspiration.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
he  had  some  allusions  to  a  name  and  a 
popular  belief,  and  these  he  leaves  out 
in  the  second.  We  miss,  **Take  the 
pms,  Nolan  said" — and  "  some  one  had 
blundered."  The  omission  of  these 
makes  the  faint  character  of  the  lyric 
still  fainter ;  all  color  is  bleached  out  of 
it,  and  it  would  now  answer  for  any 
cavalry  charge  since  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder.  Fancy  how  Scott  or  Camp- 
bell would  have  thrilled  you  with  names. 
Try  and  fancy  either  of  them  writing 
sonnets  on  that  war,  as  Mr.  Smith  has 
done! 

We  cannot  conclude  without  alluding 
to  another  feature  of  that  prevalent 
school  of  poetry — the  enthusiasm  for 
nature  and  her  elements.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be,  generally  speaking,  a  delu- 
sion, in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  next, 
little  belonging  to  true  poetry.  We 
mistake  an  acquired  taste  for  a  natural 
feeling.  In  the  earliest  poetry  of  na- 
tions, and  even  in  the  perfect  classics, 
we  do  not  find  any  of  that  passion  for 
niltural  objects.  The  first  observers — 
we  instance  the  Greeks — enjoyed,  no 
doubt,  the  many  fair  aspects  above  and 
below.  They  gave  gods  to  the  elements, 
to  the  seas,  the  forests,  the  sun  and 
moon;  but  these  deities  were  distinct  ' 
from  the  departments  they  presided  over. 
Matter  was  not  at  all  spiritualized — ^it 
/  only  received  a  mythologic  dress,  so  to 
speak.  But  everything  in  nature  was 
estimated  as  it  was  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  men.  The  poets  stvled  death 
unlovely  and  dreadful ;  unlike  those 
modems  who  pretend  that,  in  the  case 


of  infancy  and  beauty  and  so  forth,  a  | 
corse  has  a  gracious  look,  which  is  false, 
as  every  true  heart  knows — death  is 
a  misery  and  horror.  Storms  caused 
fear  and  discomfort.  There  were  no  i 
Byrons  among  the  poets  to  say  they 
were  lovely  in  their  strength,  like  the  I 
glances  of  a  black-eyed  woman.  The 
sea  was  sung  as  dreary  and  perilous — 
not  as  a  steed  bounding  beneath  ecstatic 
riders;  though  when  it  was  calm,  the 
cheerful  Greeks  said  the  waves  laughed 
immeasurably.  Homer  had  a  fine  eye 
for  the  operations  of  nature,  and  a  heart 
to  moralize  them,  briefly  and  subservient- 
ly; but  his  shepherds  (in  a  couple  of 
lines  which  Pope  has  spun  out  to  a 
dozen)  chiefly  admire  the  moon  for  the 
good  light  she  gives.  Lucretius  and 
Virgil  spoke  of  nature  and  the  country 
like  scientific  men  and  farmers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
loved  it  for  its  fruits,  shade,  and  calm- 
ness. 

In  modem  times,  Chaucer  talks  fresh- 
ly of  country  scenes ;  and  the  trouveres 
and  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages  have 
generally  something  to  say  of  9ie  leafy 
months  and  the  sun^hiefly  in  the  pre- 
luding of  their  cantos — but  it  is  always 
in  a  sensuous  way.  They  are  fond  of 
talking  of  flowers  and  songs  of  birds, 
which,  whether  a  bardic  affectation — 
growing  out  of  those  somewhat  fantastic 
things,  the  Floral  Games  of  Thoulouse 
— or  a  true  taste  (it  may  be  something 
of  both),  is  a  very  different  t^ing  from 
the  modern  passion  for  all  nature's  \ 
scenery — the  terrible  and  the  gracious  ]  . 
alike.  Tasso  and  Milton  describe  natural  ■  ^ 
scenery,  but  it  is  garden  scenery ;  and 
Shakespeare,  the  myriad- minded,  has 
(little  or  nothing  to  say  about  nature, 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  mi- 
crocosm. 

The  new  enthusiasm  began,  apparent- 
ly, about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury— having  originated  in  Spinozaism 
and  the  dignifying  of  nature  and  her 
powers  at  the  expense  both  of  civilized 
society  and  the  dogmas.  Rousseau, 
crying  over  his  periwinkle,  helped  to 
bring  nature  into  fashion — so  to  speak — 
and  pensive  Germany  appears  to  have 
received  the  new  modes  of  thought  with 
its  customary  enthusiasm,  while  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  taken  the  tone  from 
the  continent  along  with  Werther,  Le- 
nore,  Mrs.  Haller,  Goetz,  Pizarro, Faust, 
etc.  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
their  imitators  were  either  proficients  in 
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Grennan.  or  admirers  of  German  litera- 
ture. Frederika  Bran's  noble  ode  to 
the  scenery  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Chamouni 
was  imitated  by  Coleridge,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  a  curious  way,  by  Shelley,  who 
has  colored  it  with  his  own  religions 
philosophy.  The  poetic  sentiment  on 
themes  of  nature  grew  and  increased  in 
England,  and,  very  remarkably,  among 
those  who  disliked  or  denoanced  the 
great  human  world  about  them — Words- 
worth, for  instance,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats.  The  feelings  of  scorn  or  spite 
)  with  which  these  poets  turned  from  their 
\  fellows  to  sing  the  glories  or  divinities 
rof  nature,  mast  have  deadened  any 
\  genial  poetic  inspiration  within  them. 
'The  muses  never  cordially  loved  the 
misanthropists.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Fraoce,  Chateaubriand,  the  poetic  father 
of  Lamartine,  returning  from  his  Ame- 
rican and  other  pilgrimages,  full  of  the 
love  of  nature  in  all  her  sublimities  and 
beauties,  introduced  that  new  cult  which 
soon  became  a  bardic  passion,  animated, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  melodramic 

I  spirit  so  peculiar  to  the  country.  In 
this  way  has  grown  that  poetio  worship 
of  nature  and  her  forms  which  is  now- 
I  a-days  carried  by  our  writers  to  such  a 
;  wonderful  pitch  of  extravagance  and 
'  ill-regulated  metaphor. 

The  ancients  loved  natural  scenery 
as  much  as  we  do,  and  their  philosophic 
writers  believed  that  one  supreme  deity 
existed  in  its  forms.  But  this  doctrine 
seemed  to  them  too  profound  for  their 
muses;  and  the  lively  and  judicious 
Greeks,choosing  other  harmonic  themes, 
never  learned  to  glow  over  it.  They 
better  knew  the  nature  of  poetry.  All 
their  feelings  in  the  matter  were  genuine ; 
and  we  maintain  that  inorganic  things 
can  furnish  none  of  the  inspiration  of 
true  poetry.  The  great  majority  of 
men  have  no  sympathy  with  natural 
scenery,  except  as  associated  with  some- 
thing else — something  involving  a  human 
interest,  in  one  way  or  other ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  new  fashion  of  poetic 
thought  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
means  and  appliances  of  progress.  The 
facilities  of  travel  have  sent  people 
rambling  about  the  world,  especidly 
freeing  all  English-speaking  writers 
from  their  insularities,  while  uie  aids  of 
science  have  insured  those  physical 
comforts  and  enjoyments  without  which 
very  few  are  disposed  to  go  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  or  the  sublime.  The 
ocean  ways,  the  forests,  the  mountains, 


the  cataracts,  thunder  and  lightning  are 
all  made  easy  to  the  appreciation  of 
those  who,  no  longer  subject  to  the  rude- 
ness or  the  rage  of  them,  are  in  the 
fav4»rable  mood  to  admire  them.  'Tis  a 
true  philosophy,  that  most  of  our  im- 
pressions from  witfaont  are  colored  from 
within.  Our  minds  must  be  educated 
to  admire  the  sublime  and  beautifuL 
People  have  been,  at  first  glance,  dis- 
appointed with  Niagara  and  the  Alps — 
as  Byron  was  with  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  some  think  with  Lamb  (is  it  not  ?) 
tliat  a  great  mountain  is  a  ^at  impose 
tor.  That  disappointment  is  common ; 
for  human  imagination  is  greater  than 
anything  on  earth.  We  have  seen  in 
the  sunset  sky,  above  a  noble  expanse 
of  hills  and  waters,  a  scene  which  no- 
thing on  the  ground  ever  equaled ;  and 
felt,  when  the  eye  sunk  from  the  upper 
cliffs,  mountains,  and  seas — ^those  tower- 
ing coast-lines  and  softly-splendid  ar^ 
chipelagos  of  heaven — that  the  ele- 
ments of  earth  were  very  blank  and 
beggarly,  indeed. 

To  the  majority  of  men,  the  charms 
of  natural  scenery  were  little  or  nothing 
without  a  feeling  of  variety,  freedom 
from  business,  improved  health,  social 
imitation,  intention  to  print,  or  the  pu>> 
nic  enjoyments  of  the  occasion.  Few 
ever  think  of  going  into  the  wilder 
presence  of  nature  without  a  hamper  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  Mont  Blanc  looks  finest  ) 
after  lunch.  All  this  is  natural.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man — ^in  poet- 
ry, too,  and  it  is  only  by  an  educated  ef- 
fort a  warm-blooded  historic  animal,  like 
him,  comes  to  sympathise  with  the  trees, 
hover  over  chasms  and  cataracts,  and 
interchange  souls  with  mountain  masses 
— schist,  gneiss,  limestone,  or  gray- 
wacke.  A  few  can  do  it ;  but,  as  Giles 
Scroggins*s  ghost  says — ^that's  no  rule. 
Dr.  Arnold  well  expresses  our  meaning 
when  he  says,  nothing  but  another 
deluge  could  leave  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes  on  an  equality  in  point  of  inter- 
est. The  volcanic  and  vegetable  grand- 
eur of  the  latter  touches  no  one  like  the 
storied  Alps,  with  their  crossing  ghosts 
of  great  men  from  Theseus  to  Napoleon, 
and  tiie  shadows  of  their  eagles — ^their 
"weapon-birds"  ever  flitting  over  the 
pinnacles. 

We  repeat — the  age  is  and- poetic; 
and  those  telluric,  spasmodic,  flippant, 
dark-twisted,  metre-murdering,  meta- 
physic  and  slip-slop  styles  are  but  thd 
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darnels,  eookles,  and  oolooy^nths  of  a 
soil  barren  from  Dan  to  Beer^heba.  It 
makes  us  laugh,  at  times,  to  think  we 
detect  a  purpose,  motire  or  method  in 
this  metre -madness.  When  wo  have 
tried  back  and  read  a  passage  over  twice, 
for  a  meaning,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance — ^from  Blair,  Pope, 
Cowper,  Shellej,  Keats,  or  some  one 
else.  The  new  style  has,  in  fact,  in  its 
wildness,  great  facilities  for  concealing 
the  pillage  of  the  writers — just  as  the 
Highland  oaterans  once  had  for  hiding 
their  stolen  cattle  in  the  ravines  and 
rough  ways  of  their  country.  Using 
their  stranffc  intricate  lexis,  the  former 
can  plagiarize  with  a  certain  impunity^- 
as  Carlyle  did  when  he  took  the  idea  of 
Sartor  Resartus  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
ond,  dressing  it  up  in  the  German- 
grotesque,  passed  it  off  as  something 
new  from  the  academe  of  Eoolefechan. 
Amidst  such  a  heavy,  ungenial  mass  of 
so-called  poetry  latterly  put  forth  in  our 
language,  we  regard  Longfellow's  poem 
of  Hiawatha  as  an  exception.  It  has 
freshness  and  originality,  and,being  clear 
end  full  of  music,  has  met  the  poetic 
test  on  which  we  insist ;  for  it  has  been 
recited  (in  part)  before  crowded  au- 
diences of  our  people,  and  has  come  off 
fairly  and  successfully.  If  we  were  a 
Greek  archon  or  something  of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Longfellow  should  have  the 
choragic  tripod. 

Criticism  and  calm  thought  in  the 
closet  will,  of  course,  need  and  appre- 
ciate much  of  that  didactic,  sentimental, 
pastoral,  metaphysical,  and  other  verse 
— whether  coming  from  Milton  or 
Emerson — which  lies  without  the  pale 
of  the  real  poetry.  But  the  latter,  we 
are  convinced,  must  co  back  to  its  early 
conditi(m.s  and  formulas — the  energetic 
haste  of  progress  and  the  influences  of 
science  operating,  curiously  enough,  to 
produce  effects  that  first  grew  from  the 
simple  belief  and  emotions  of  men. 
The  circumstances  of  the  world  require 
the  language  of  enthusiasm  once  more, 
and  true  poetry  must  come  in  the 
shapes  of  the  ballad,  the  song,  the  ode, 
and  the  hymn.  The  \yno  will,  no 
doubt,  be  henceforth  the  highest  and 
fittest  mode  of  our  muses — dealing 
chiefly  and  briefly  with  the  warm- 
blooded feelings,  affections,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  and  easily 
adapting  itself  to  the  musical  cadences 
— ^its  natural  dower  and  accompaniment. 
The  time  must  come  when  a  rhymer 


with  two  thoughts  shall  not  sit  down 
and  cover  his  acre  of  paper.  The  doom 
of  succinctness  will  be  upon  him.  Art 
will  be  no  longer  long,  but  short,  like 
life.  We  do  not  overlook  the  drama 
in  this  question ;  because  poetry  does 
not,  formally,  belong  to  it.  In  almost 
every  age,  verse  has  been  the  bane  of 
the  drama,  rendering  it  feeble,  false, 
and  unnatural,  and  still  depriving  it  of 
that  robust  expression  which  best  inter* 
prets  the  great  passions  and  arguments 
of  life,  of  which  the  stage  is  the  mir« 
ror.  The  belief  that  the  highest  style 
of  our  poetry  must  yet  be  the  lyric,  is 
encouraged  by  that  tendency,  g^wing 
amongst  us,  to  recite  verse  before  large 
public  audiences.  This  is  a  good  and 
animating  custom,  and  poets  should  hm 
encouraged  to  pronounce  their  own 
odes,  or  get  others  to  do  so.  If  once 
our  bards  began  to  write  for  the  at 
pdloi — for  the  inillion,  instead  of  the 
critics  and  three  or  four  dozen  of  book* 
ish  readers— our  muses  would  soon 
have  another  story  to  tell.  As  in  the 
times  of  the  Homers,  Pindars,  and 
other  best  lyrists  of  Greece,  our  writers 
would  be  sure  to  catch  some  of  the 
popular  spirit  of  their  audiences,  and 
say  things  that,  receiving  the  stamp  and 
character  of  the  present  age,  would  be 
good  for  all  ages,  for  that  reason.  In 
this  respect  it  is,  that  we,  imitators,  as 
we  h^ve  been,  enjoy,  really,  better 
prospects  of  poetry  than  our  island 
cousins,  having  all  the  elements  of  an 
enlightened  democracy  from  which  to 
deduce  a  more  effective  order  of  lyric 
expression.  Our  literature  can  be  more 
easily  vulgarized  than  any  other ;  and 
we  need  not  tell  the  reader  of  literary 
history  the  effect  of  the  volgar  glorioso 
on  the  intellectual  renown  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  Everybody 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  to 
the  blood,  thoug*hts,  and  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  men  owe  the 
nnest  productions  of  every  national 
poetry.  To  help  about  this  change, 
our  independent  critics  should  give 
their  aid,  speaking  out,  in  Apollo's 
name,  with  frank  severity — not  imitat- 
ing those  who  stoop,  with  a  fatherly 
interest,  over  any  kind  of  verse-ba))ble, 
pick  out  grains  of  wheat  from  bushels 
of  chaff,  and  foster  a  love  of  conceits 
and  word-twistings,  by  italicising 
modes  of  saying  a  thing !  The  strength 
and  feUcity  of  some  critics  lie  in  the 
italics.    But  it  is  a  **  fushiouless*'  fash- 
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ion,  and  encourages  roguery  in  the 
yerse-makers,  who  go  pilfering  the  con- 
ceits and  the  word-crotchets,  nere  and 
there,  when  they  cannot  make  them. 
This  is  a  fact. 

To  conclude :  poetry  is  not  poetry 
without  form  and  music,  things  which 
the  earlier  kinds  of  verse  produced  for 
themselves  in  a  natural  way — just  as 
rills  wear  channels  for  their  own  clear 
movements  and  melodies — and  which 
the  songs  and  hallads  of  our  genuine 
makers  and  modulators  can  still  pro- 
duce, in  the  same  way.  As  we  have 
said,  the  tendency  of  the  general  mind 
is  to  the  lyrical  in  poetry;  people 
like  the  musical  formulas ;  and  this  is 
shown  all  the  world  over,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  What  poem  of 
moral  sentiment  or  didactic  meaning 
ever  ran  the  rounds  like  Poe's  Song  of 
the  Bells — which  is  chiefly  an  artifice 
of  words  ?  His  other  popular  poem 
is  a  series  of  cadences,  in  which  the 
sentiment  is  conveyed  in  a  vague, 
weird  manner,  which  takes  both  the 
ear  and  the  imagination.  Tennyson's 
Bugle  Song  and  his  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade^more  popularly  quoted 


than  anything  else  he  has  writ— -depend 
for  their  effect  on  the  lyric  charm  of « 
the  words.  There  is  Hood's  immortal 
Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  there  is  his 
Bridge  of  Sighs ;  what  would  the  ap- 
peal of  the  first  be  without  ^*  stitch* 
stitch"  ?  What  would  it  be  in  Words- 
worth's pathetic  metres?  Kingsley's 
'*  Mary,  call  the  Cattle  Home"  and  other 
lyrics  that  the  reader  will  remember, 
are  also  popular  for  the  simple  music 
in  which  they  are  wrapt  up.  The  in- 
stincts of  men  in  general  protest 
against  all  sorts  of  dull  and  dilatory 
verse.  It  is  only  your  book-learned 
people  and  critics  that  keep  up  and 
countenance  the  heavy  old  style  of  the 
muses,  and  encourage  all  feverish  ex- 
travagances, and  the  platitudes  of  the 
verse- writers — people  who  make  poet- 
ry, which  is  the  most  natural  and  ^nu- 
ine  expr<ession  of  the  human  feelmgs, 
synonymous  with  nonsense,  and  fustian, 
and  everything  laughable. 

In  conclusion,  and  cordially  assent- 
ing to  the  sentiment  of  Tennyson,  we 
would  say  :  ^^Btng  out,  ring  out  these 
feeble  rhymes,  and  ring  the  fuller  min- 
strels in." 
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THE   CHINESE  EEVOLUTIONIST. 


THE  chief  leader  in  the  present  re- 
volutionary movement  in  China  is 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  the  writer. 
His  surname  is  Hung,  and  his  name 
Sow-Tsuen.  In  1847,  he  came  to  my 
house  in  Canton,  as  a  religious  in<juirer, 
and  I  instructed  him  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  more  than  two  months ;  during 
which  time  he  malQtained  a  blameless 
deportment. 

When  Hung  first  came  to  us  he  pre- 
sented a  paper,  as  was  the  custom, 
written  by  himself,  giving  some  account 
of  his  family-connections,  his  birth- 
place, education,  convictions,  and  the 
reason  of  his  becoming  an  inquirer. 
Also,  in  this  narrative,  he  gave  a  mi- 
nute account  of  having  received  a  book 
some  years  previous  in  Canton,  enti- 
tled, "Good  Words  Exhorting  the  Age." 
He  fell  ill  afterwards,  and,  during  his 


illness,  he  saw  a  vision  which  he  said 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of  what  he 
read  in  the  book;  and  hence  he  be- 
came an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  had 
learned.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as  a 
village  schoolmaster;  rather  prepossess- 
ing in  his  appearance.  He  was  about 
five  feet  four  or  ^ve  inches  high,  well 
built,  and  would  weigh,  perhaps,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  round  faced, 
regularly  featured,  rather  handsome ;  a 
middle-aged  man,  and  gentlemanly  in 
manners.  Hung's  family  trace  the  pe- 
digree of  their  ancestors  back  for  more 
than  twenty  generations  to  the  time  of 
the  Sung  dynasty — about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Among  them 
there  always  have  been  found  men  of 
literary  attainments  and  renown.  Hung 
Sow-Tsuen*s  ancestor,  Hung  Jin-Sung, 
of    the    fourth    generation,    with    Ins 
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family  removed  to  the  district  of  Hwa 
HeiD,  to  the  northwest  of  Canton, 
where  they  settled  as  farmers.  His 
father.  Hung  Jang,  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  parents  have  both 
been  dead  more  than  ten  years — ^his 
mother  first.  Sow-Tsuen  was  tlie  fourth 
child.  His  birth-place  was  in  a  small 
village  called  Koou-lok-poo,  in  Hwa 
Hein  district,  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Canton.  It  is  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  which  is  covered  with 
rice-fields,  and  interspersed  with  numer- 
ous villages.  The  whole  population  of 
Hang*s  native  village  only  amounts  to 
about  four  hundred  people,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Hung  family.  In 
this  village  there  was  a  school-house 
where  every  boy  could  study  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  which  are  studied  by  every 
student  in  the  country,  with  the  hope, 
idtimately,  of  rising  from  his  humble  sta- 
tion to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  empire. 

Hung  was  bom  in  the  year  1313.  He 
received  at  his  birth  the  name  of  *'  bril- 
liant fire'* — subsequently  ho  himself 
adopted  Sow-Tsuen — elegant  and  per- 
fect— as  his  literary  name.  At  an  early 
age,  he  developed  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  study,  and  was  sent  to 
school  at  seven  years  of  age.  In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  four  books,  the 
five  classics,  the  Koo-Wun,  and  Hau- 
King ;  after  which  he  read  the  history 
of  China,  and  the  more  extraordinary 
books  of  Chinese  literature.  He  soon 
gained  the  favor  of  his  teachers,  as  well 
as  his  own  family-relations,  who  were 
proud  of  his  talents,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  assuredly,  in  course  of  time,  gain 
a  high  literary  degree,  or  even  become 
a  member  of  the  Han-lin  college,  from 
which  the  highest  ofllcers  are  selected 
by  the  emperor ;  and  thus  reflect  lustre 
upon  his  whole  family. 

When  Sow-Tsuen  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  property  of  his  family  did 
not  permit  hmi  to  continue  his  studies ; 
but,  like  other  youths  of  the  village, 
who  were  not  students,  he  assisted  in 
the  field-kbor.  His  relations  and 
friends,  however,  regretted  that  his 
talents  should  be  wasted  upon  mere 
manual  labor,  and,  therefore,  they  en- 
gaged him  as  teacher  in  their  own  vil- 
lage, where  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  quietly  to  continue  his  literary  pur- 
suits. 

^  Hung  attended  the  public  examina- 
tions  in  Canton  at  an  early  period,  when 


he  was  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
with  the  hope  of  fulfilling  the  high 
expectations  entertained  in  his  family 
respecting  his  literary  abilities ;  and 
though  he  ranked  amon^  the  most  pro- 
mising scholars  at  the  district  examma- 
tions,  yet  he  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  first  degree— Sin- tshai — which 
had  to  be  conferred  at  the  provincial 
capital— Canton.  In  the  year  1836, 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  again  visited  Canton,  to  be  present 
at  the  public  examination ;  where  he 
met  a  man  of  remarkable  appearance, 
with  large  sleeves  and  long  beard,  who 
had  in  his  possession  a  parcel  of  books, 
consisting  of  nine  small  volumes,  being 
a  complete  set  of  a  work  entitled — 
**  Good  Words  Exhorting  the  Age,"  the 
whole  of  which  he  gave  Hung  Sow- 
Tsuen,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  ex- 
amination, brought  them  home,  and, 
after  a  superfici^  glance  at  their  con- 
tents, placed  them  in  his  book-case, 
without  at  the  time  considering  them  of 
any  particular  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1837,  he  had,  while  lying 
on  his  bed  apparently  dead,  a  succession 
of  dreams  and  visions.  In  one  of  them, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  mind  were  introduced 
into  a  large  hall,  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  which  was  beyond  description. 
A  man,  venerable  in  years,  with  golden 
beard,  and  dressed  in  a  black  robe,  was 
sitting  in  an  imposing  atitude  upon  the 
highest  place.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Sow- 
Tsuen  be  began  to  shed  tears,  and 
said :  *'•  All  human  beings  in  the  whole 
world  are  produced  and  sustained  by 
me;  they  eat  my  food,  and  wear  my 
clothing,  but  not  a  single  one  among 
them  has  a  heart  to  remember  and  vene- 
rate me  ;  what  is,  however,  still  worse 
than  that,  they  take  of  my  gifts,  and 
therewith  worship  demons;  they  pur- 
posely rebel  against  me,  and  arouse  my 
anger.  Do  not  thou  imitate  them." 
Thereupon  he  ^ave  Sow-Tsuen  a  sword, 
commanding  him  to  exterminate  the 
demons,  but  to  spare  his  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  a  seal  by  which  he  would  over- 
come the  evil  spirits ;  and  also  a  yellow 
fruit,  which  Sow-Tsuen  found  sweet  to 
the  taste.  The  old  man  said  to  him : 
"  Take  courage  and  do  the  work ;  I  will 
assist  thee  in  every  difficulty." 

The  sickness  and  visions  of  Sow- 
Tsuen  continued  about  forty  days,  and 
in  tiiese  visions  he  often  met  with  a 
man  of  middle  age,  whom  he  called  his 
elder  brother,  who  instructed  him  how 
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to  act  accompanied  him  upon  his  wan- 
derings to  the  uttermost  regions  in 
search  of  evil  spirits,  and  assisted  him 
in  slayin;^  and  exterminating  them.  He 
also  heard  the  venerable  one  reprove 
Confucius  for  having  omitted  in  his 
books  clearly  to  expound  the  true  doc- 
trine. Confucius  seemed  much  ashamed, 
and  confessed  his  guilt. 

Hung's  health  and  quietness  of  mind, 
after  thi.*^,  gradually  returned  ;  and  he 
continued  his  former  employment  of 
teaching  school.  In  the  year  1843,  he 
had  a  school  in  a  village  called  •*  Water- 
lily,"  about  ten  miles  from  his  native 
Elace,  being  engaged  as  teacher  by  the 
i  family.  His  cousin  Si,  whilst  look- 
ing into  his  book-case,  happened  upon 
the  work  entitled,  **  Good  Words  Ex- 
horting the  Age,"  and  asked  his  leave 
to  take  the  books  home,  and  read  them 
at  his  leisure,  which  was  granted.  After 
having  read  the  books  he  returned  them, 
saying  that  their  contents  were  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  differed  greatly  from 
Chinese  books.  Sow-Tsuen  then  took 
up  the  bouks,  and  Commenced  reading 
them  closely  and  carefully.  He  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  in  these  books 
the  key  to  his  own  visions,  which  he 
had  during  his  sickness,  six  years  be- 
fore. He  found  their  contents  to  cor- 
respond in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  that 
time.  He  now  understood  the  venera- 
ble one  who  sat  upon  the  highest  place, 
and  whom  all  men  ought  to  worship,  to 
be  God  the  heavenly  Father ;  and  the 
man  of  middle  age,  who  had  instructed 
him  and  assisted  him  in  exterminating 
the  demons,  to  be  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  The  demons  were  the 
idols,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world.  Sow- 
Tsuen  now  felt  as  if  awaking  from  a 
long  dream.  He  rejoiced  to  have  found 
in  reality  a  way  to  heaven,  and  sure 
hope  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness. 
Upon  his  return  home  from  Waterlily, 
he  soon  converted  two  of  his  intimate 
friends  to  his  views,  namely.  Fang 
Yun-San,  the  present  southern  king,  and 
Hung-Jin,  who  gave  the  main  partiou- 
lars  of  this  information.  They  were 
both  school-teachers.  Sow-Tsuen  re- 
moved the  idols  and  tablet  of  Confucius 
from  their  school- rooms,  as  well  as  his 
own. 

When  teaching  others  the  new  doo- 
tnnes  which  he  himself  had  learned,  he 
made  use  of  his  own  visions,  and  the 


books,  as  reoiprooaJly  evincing  the  truth 
of  each  other. 

Sow-Tsuen  and  Yun-San,  having  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  removed  the 
tablet  of  Confucius  from  their  school- 
rooms, found  themselves,  in  1844,  with* 
out  employment.  Being,  at  the  same 
time,  very  poor,  they  formed  the  plan  to 
leave  their  native  place,  influenced  bj 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  *'  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  his  own  house."  They 
resolved  to  travel  to  another  province« 
to  visit  the  villages  and  towns,  as  ink. 
and  pencil  venders,  and  to  preach  the 
true  doctrine,  while  they  hoped  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  the  small  profits  of 
their  sales.  Hung  having  made  the 
tour  to  Kwang-Si,  with  encouraging 
success  in  securing  converts  to  his  new 
doctrine,  he  himself  returned  to  his  na- 
tive village,  leaving  Yun-San  still  in 
Kwang-Si.  Sow-Tsuen  remained  at  home 
the  following  two  years,  1845  and  1846, 
not  only  as  formerly  engaged  in  sohool 
teaching,  but  preaching  among  his 
neighbors  and  relatives.  He  wrote  also 
several  essays,  discourses,  and  odes 
upon  religious  subjects.  Hung,  Sow- 
Tsuen,  and  his  cousin  and  convert. 
Hung-Jin,  having  heard  that  the  foreign 
missionary — Lo  How-Tsuen  (the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  writer) — was  preaching 
the  true  doctrine  in  Canton,  they  do- 
termined,  early  in  1847,  to  come  to  our 
chapel  and  study  the  Scriptures  with 
us.  We  recei\^ed  them  with  much  plea- 
sure; but  Hung-Jin  soon  returned 
home.  Sow-Tsuen  presented  the  paper 
giving  an  account  or  himself,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  I  thought 
his  case  extraordinary,  but  could  not 
apprehend  such  a  result  '*  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "for  thereby  some  have  en- 
tertained angels  unawares."  It  was 
certainly  unawares  if  we  were  enter- 
taining an  emperor  in  Sow-Tsuen  •  But, 
thank  the  Lord  for  such  a  providential 
honor  conferred  on  us.  He  continued 
with  us  about  two  months,  joined  our 
Bible  class,  committing  and  Jreoiting  the 
scriptures,  and  receiving  instructioiis 
for  two  hours  daily  with  the  class.  He 
requested  to  be  baptized,  and  join  the 
church  :  a  committee  were  appointed  to 
examine  his  case,  and  report  to  tine 
church.  They  went  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, spent  several  days,  carefully  ex- 
amining, and  reported  favorably.  He 
was  invited  before  the  ohuroh,  pabUoljr 
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examined,  and  we  were  upon  the  yerj 
point  of  receiving  him,  when  the  mo- 
derator observed  to  him :  **  There  is  no 
certain  employment,  nor  pecuniary 
emolument  connected  with  becoming  a 
member  of  the  church,  we  ought  not 
to  do  so  from  sinister  motives."  Then 
said  he,  **  I  know  not  what  will  become 
of  me,  I  am  poor,  have  no  living,  and 
b}'  joining  the  church  shall  be  thrown 
out  of  employment."  Here  the  process 
staid — he  hesitated  to  join  without  an 
assurance  of  a  support;  and,  fearing 
his  motives,  I  hesitated  to  give  that  as- 
surance. The  baptism  was  postponed 
indefinitely,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
Nor  did  I  know  what  had  become  of 
him,  until  informed  in  1852,  through  the 
report  of  Hung-Jin,  that  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  commenced  in  Kwang-Si. 
This  report  was  confirmed  when  the 
English  steamer,  Hermes,  went  up  to 
Nankin,  in  the  spring  of  1853  :  since 
then  his  high  position  and  public  move- 
ments have  excited  intense  interest,  not 
only  in  the  writer,  but  throughout 
Christendom. 

At  the  time  he  requested  baptism, 
however,  he  felt  disappointed  at  not 
being  received  and  baptized ;  as  he  had 
before  been  as  to  obtaining  a  literary 
degree.  But  we  must  believe  that  an 
all- wise  Providence  overruled  in  both 
instances,  and  a  widely  different  issue 
has  been  the  result.  Had  he  gained  his 
literary  degree,  to  beconlfe  a  mandarin 
under  the  Tartar  rule  would  have  been 
his  highest  aim ;  had  he  been  baptized, 
to  become  an  assistant  preacher  under 
his  foreign  teacher  was  the  object  in 
view  ;  but  now  how  widely  different  his 
present  position  !  **  It  is  not  in  man 
that  walks,  to  direct  his  steps." 

The  religious  instruction  that  Hung 
Sow-Tsuen  received  at  our  chapel  in 
Canton  is  all  that  he  ever  received  per- 
sonally from  any  foreign  missionary. 

Hung,  notwithstanding  his  disap- 
pointment as  to  receiving  baptism,  and 
some  difficulties  on  the  way.  hastened  to 
Kwangsi  to  communicate  what  he  had 
learned.  He  left  Canton  about  June, 
1847,  with  100  cash  given  him  by  one 
of  the  assistants,  for  traveling  expenses 
— was  robbed  on  the  way,  left  perfectly 
destitute,  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; yet  none  of  these  things 
moved  him  from  teaching  to  others  that 
€h>spel  which  he  himself  had  been 
taught,  and  so  highly  appreciated.    As 


he  went  he  preached,  and  some  literary 
gentleman  who  heard  him,  paid  his  way, 
and  gave  him  600  cash  to  help  him  on. 
Fung  Yun-San  had,  for  the  past  two 
years,  been  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Thistle  Mount-Kwuug-Si,  where  a  great 
number  of  people  had  been  converted 
to  the  worship  of  God  by  his  instrument- 
ality. Sow-Tsuen  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing the  new  congregation  at  that  place, 
and  rejoiced,  at  his  arrival,  not  only  to 
see  Yun-San  again,  but  to  meet  with 
many  new  believers,  and  to  preach  the 
truth  of  G-od,  just  learned  from  his 
holy  word,  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
worshipers  of  God  at  that  place  soon 
counted  above  two  thousand  adhereatSt 
and  their  number  daily  increased. 

But  persecution  arose,  and  the  two 
teachers,  Hung  and  Fung,  returned  for 
a  season  to  their  own  native  district, 
Hwa-Hein.  As  their  native  villages  at 
home  were  near  together,  they  often 
met  with  each  other,  and  others  of  their 
intimate  friends,  when  Sow-Tsuen 
would  read  some  portion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  he  had  received 
during  his  stay  in  Canton ;  and  then 
conversed  about  their  congregation  in 
Kwang-Si ;  exhorting  to  faith  in  the  true 
religion. 

Hung  Sow-Tsuen  left  his  native  vil- 
lage for  the  last  time  in  June,  1849,  ac- 
companied by  his  faithful  coadjutor, 
Fung  Yun-San,  for  Kwang-Si.  He 
6ent  for  his  family — wife  and  three 
children,  with  other  relations — ^in  June, 
1850.  The  difficulties  soon  after  com- 
menced. Fighting  began  in  September 
following.  The  first  battle  in  which  the 
disciples  were  engaged,  was  at  a  place 
called  Kum-Tien— »*  Gold  field."  The 
first  place  of  which  Sow-Tsuen  took 
possession  was  an  opulent  market  town, 
where  Wang,  their  chief  persecutor, 
resided.  The  second  was  a  large  vil- 
lage, called  Shai-Tsun,  which  had  caus- 
ed the  death  of  a  chief  about  to  join 
Hung*8  army. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  ho  again 
raised  his  camp,  and  marched  upon  the 
city  of  Yunff-Ngan,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Kwang-Si,  which  he  entered,  taking 
possession  of  the  treasury  and  public 
granaries.  Hung  Sow-Tsuen  was  here 
unanimously  declared  Emperor  of  the 
new  dynasty,  called,  Tae-Ping  T*peen- 
Kooh—"  Great  Tranquillity,"  **He«r 
ven's  Kingdom" — assuming  as  his  own 
title.  Tae-Ping  Wang—**  King  of  Great 
Tranquillity,"  or  **  Prince  of  Peace." 
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A  VERITABLE  EPISODE  IN  THE  CAREER  OP  AX  »*  OLD  CALIFORNIAN  "  DOCTOR* 


IN  1849,  near  the  middle  of  the  year, 
I  landed  at  Clarke's  Point,  in  San 
Francisco,  with  high  hopes  and  low 
funds — the  lowest  of  funds,  for  the  three 
round  dollars  I  had  just  paid  to  the 
gentleman's  son,  with  the  classical 
education  and  the  blue  flannel  shirt,,  for 

Sulling  me  and  my  chest  ashore  in  his 
at- bottomed  dinghy,  were  all  that 
were  left  of  just  ten  times  that  many, 
with  which  I  was  ballasted  when  I 
launched  at  New  York  upon  my  El  Do- 
radoward  venture. 

*^  By  all  means  do  not  encumber  your- 
selves with  luggage,"  urged  our  pruden- 
tial advices  from  the  placers ;  and  I  had 
obeyed  the  injunction  with  exemplary 
literalness ;  for,  as  my  sophomore  wher- 
ry man  tossed  that  imposing  box  ashore 
with  a  great  clatter,  he  remembered  his 
Virgil,  whose— 

Rari  nantet  in  gurgite  vasto 

exactly  described  the  shovel,  pick,  and 
bowie-knife  contributed  by  my  brothers, 
and  the  shaving-case,  ditty-box,  dust- 
pouch  and  bible,  remembered  by  my 
sisters,  and  now  all  adrift  within  the 
capacious  hold  of  that  clumsy  galliot  of 
a  sea-chest  To  get  my  baggage  to  the 
Parker  House,  I  engaged  the  commer- 
cial editor  of  the  Alia  California,  who 
was  timeously  on  the  whaif  prospect- 
ing for  items.  He  was  paid  with  the 
chest,  which,  considering  the  price  of 
fire- wood — ^forty  dollars  a  cord — was  as 
much  hire  as  that  editorial  laborer  was 
worthy  of.  In  less  than  a  week,  I 
was  wholly  disencumbered  of  luggage, 
the  spade  having  gone  for  one  dmner, 
and  the  pick  for  another.  I  had  slept 
three  nights  on  my  shaving-case,  and 
was  shaved  with  my  bowie-knife  in- 
stead. All  that  remained  was  a  pilot- 
cloth  pea-jacket,  a  pair  of  corduroy 
trowsers,  and  the  bible,  which,  of 
course,  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  but 
the  owner.  At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  a  dozen  for  washing,  and  in 
view  of  the  tenderness  of  my  knuckles, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  hereditary  preju- 
dice against  tne  laundry  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  a  gentleman's  son,  I  rejoiced 
when  I  had  fairly  got  my  last  check 
shirt  off  my  mind. 


All  this  time  I  had  been  looking 
about  for  something  to  do.  My  pro- 
fession, medicine,  was  an  impossi- 
bility. I  had  brought  no  dispensary 
with  me,  and  the  last  lot  of  quinine — 
the  panacea  in  those  days  for  all 
the  ills  that  Californian  flesh  was  heir 
to— had  sold  for  four  ounces  (sixty-four 
dollars)  an  ounce  at  auction.  By  rea- 
son of  rents — one  hundred  doUars  a 
month  for  a  dog-house — an  office  was 
not  less  visionary  to  me  than  a  palace. 
Besides,  my  appetite  was  growing  fear- 
fully, and  my  ditty-box  was  not  ^ood 
for  soup.  In  those  days.  Old  Califor- 
nians  never  darned  or  sewed  buttons 
on  ;  counting  the  worth  of  time,  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  new  clothes,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  glut  in  the  market. 
Then  the  free  sand-hill,  where  I  had 
slept  at  first,  was  fierce  with  fleas.  My 
skm  was  scarified ;  between  unsparing 
irritation  and  great  loss  of  blood,  my 
health  was  failing.  My  physician — 
that's  me— strongly  recommended  a 
tent,  a  soft  plank,  and  a  Mackinaw 
blanket.  So  I  must  stop  looking  about 
for  something  to  do,  and  set  about  doing 
something  at  once.  To  be  sure.  Smith, 
Jones,  or  Brown,  would  have  been 
driving  mules  by  this  time,  or  'tending 
bar,  or  peddling  jack-knives  for  another 
man,  or  working  on  a  lighter ;  but  the 
reader  must  remember  that  I  was  a 
gentleman's  son. 

How  to  be^^in,  then  ?  There  were 
my  letters  of  introduction,  neglected 
until  now  for  a  splendid  idea  of  inde- 

rmdence.  There  were  six  of  them ; 
would  try  them  all — and  I  did.  Five 
gentlemen,  friends  of  the  family,  were 
most  happy  to  see  me.  Five  gentlemen 
congratulated  me  on  arriving  out  so 
early ;  I  had  fortune  by  the  fore-lock. 
Five  gentlemen  considered  this  a  splen- 
did country — great  openings  for  young 
men  of  enterprise  and  talent,  especially 
doctors — half  the  population  ill,  and 
fees  enormous — two  ounces  a  visit — 
medicines  in  proportion — a  dollar  a  grain 
for  quinine,  a  dollar  a  drop  for  lauda- 
num— wonderful,  sir,  fabulous ! — really 
envied  me— -wished  they  were  doctors 
themselves^-of  course,  would  send  all 
their  friends  to  me ;  in  a  week  I  should 
be  overrun   with   patients — would   be 
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happy  to  advise  me  as  to  inyestments 
— knew  some  lovely  water-lots— new 
towns  at  head  of  navigation,  only  ten 
miles  from  the  richest  mines — sweet 
ranchos  in  the  valley  of  San  Jose — ^that 
is,  if  I  was  of  an  agricaltural  tarn  of 
mind — could  raise  potatoes  at  a  dollar  a 
ponnd,  squashes  and  heets  according — 
must  excuse  them  now — ^very  busy — 
getting  up  lumber  for  the  new  hotel 
— under  way  next  week — splendid 
house — bridal  chamber — all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  season — come  and  see 
them — ^take  care  of  myself,  old  fellow — 
by- the -by,  as  I  was  new  to  the  place, 
liable  to  be  bewildered,  tempted — would 
just  throw  in  a  friendly  hint — gambling 
m  San  Francisco  universal  and  without 
bounds — all  classes  fline  themselves 
madly  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  drink  and 
play — doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  judges, 

Srofessors,  divines — ^faro,  roulette,  ron- 
o,  keeno,  monte,  lansquenet,  bluff — 
soul-absorbing,  dreadful,  lasciate  ogni 
speranza  voi  chi  v'entrate. — ^Dante.  You 
know  hell — splendid — all  right — take 
care  of  myself.  And  that  was  all  I 
got  out  of  ^YQ  of  these  friends  of  the 
family. 

There  still  remained  one  letter,  from 
a  venerable  fellow-citizen  and  friend 
of  my  father,  to  his  son  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  spirited  youn^  fellow,  who, 
having  obtained  a  commission  in  one  of 
the  new  regiments  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Mexican  war,  had  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  in  several  engage- 
ments. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
ordered  to  California,  where,  though  still 
holding  a  military  appointment,  ne  en- 
gaged in  some  successful  speculations 
on  private  account,  and  was  said  to  have 
built  up  for  himself  a  considerable  "  pile.'* 
One  evening,  in  the  Parker  House,  I 
recognized  this  gentlemen,  as  much  by 
a  marked  family  likeness  as  by  a  cer- 
tain remarkable  scar  by  which  he  had 
been  described  to  me.  Approaching 
him  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  selecting  a 
cigar,  I  introduced  myself,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  my  letter,  the  contents 
of  which  were  all  unknown  to  me  ;  for 
his  father  had  asked  permission  to  seal 
it.  He  received  me  with  cordiality,  and, 
on  reading  the  missive,  drew  from  his 
pocket  three  gold  ounces  (fifty  dollars), 
which  he  offered  to  me,  with  thanks.  But 
immediately,  observing  my  unaffected 
surprise,  he  explained  that  the  letter  con- 
tained a  request  that  he  would  pay  to  me 
these  fifty  dollars,  due  for  several  yeara 
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to  my  father,  who  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  to  be  found  in  the  private  rela- 
tions of  the  two  old  friends,  could  never 
be  induced  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  father  wrote,  the  debt  was  a  bona 
fide  one,  and  its  long-standing  troubled 
him  much ;  so  he  urged  his  son  to  press 
the  money  upon  me,  and  that  gentle- 
man did  so  with  unexceptionable  deli- 
cacy. 

At  first  T  resolutely  declined  to  accept 
the  money,  on  the  ground  that  I  could 
not  meddle  with  my  father's  affairs ;  he 
knew  his  own  business  best,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  good  reasons  for  the  stand  he  had 
taken  in  this  amiable  dispute.  Perhaps 
his  excellent  fnend  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing himself  the  debtor — ^in  so  long  an 
account  of  friendly  offices  interchanged 
between  two  such  ancient  and  honorable 
cronies,  the  result  might  easily  be  the 
other  wajr.  At  all  events,  my  father, 
on  handing  me  this  letter,  had  not 
named  the  matter ;  consequently  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  run  counter  to  his  ap- 
parent intention. 

But  the  captain  treated  the  affair  more 
seriously.     On  my  side,  he  urged,  was 
merely  vague  surmise.  On  his,  there  was 
the  clear  and  positive  expression  of  the 
paternal  wish.    His  father,  he  said,  had 
suffered  much,  and  was  going  down  hill 
fast.     He  even  feared  that  the  next  miul 
would  bring  him  news  of  the  old  man's 
death.  He  had  been,  he  confessed,  a  will- 
ful, almost  a  cruel  son,  with  some  crimes 
of  perverse  selfishness  and  ingratitude, 
of  which  to   convict  "himself.      There 
was  no  chance  that  he  would  agtun  be-       ^ 
hold  his  father  alive.     He  therefore  de- 
sired sacredly  to  obey  his  commands, 
in  the  most  apparently  trifling  matter, 
and  reioiced  in  every  opportunity  to  con- 
sole himself  so — ^in  fine,  be  pressed  me, 
on  the  score  of  kindness,  to  permit  him 
to  pay  this  money. 

Still  undetermined,  I  leaned  with  my 
back  against  the  bar,  and  looked  through 
the  noisy  throng  of  old  noiiners  and  new 
arrivals,  into  the  gambling  saloon  be- 
yond, where  players    of  all  countries, 
complexions,  and  temperaments,  were 
gathered,  in  earnest   but   quiet  knots, 
around  faro,  roulette,  and  monte  tables, 
with  their  dazzling  banks.     An  idea,  full 
of  a  pleasurable  excitement,  seized  me. 
The  cards,  thought  I,  shall  decide  this 
amiable  contest. 

*•  Captain,"  I  said,  •*  I  bave  never  bet 
a  sixpence  on  a  card  iix  my  life.  Sluice 
I  arrived  here,  I  have  xiot  once  looVed 
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on  at  play,  even  as  a  merely  oariooa 
spectator.  I  do  not  know  this  game  of 
monte,  I  haye  never  known  any  game 
of  cai'ds.  Now  monte  shall  dispose  of 
these  three  rascally  ounces  for  us,  more 
troublesome  than  the  poet's  Gitdi  Trt, 
I  will  stake  them  on  a  card ;  if  they  are 
lost,  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  disoute, 
and  yon  can  tell  your  father  you  paid  me. 
If  they  win,  we  will  divide  the  spoils." 

**Agreed !  and  you  will  be  sure  to  win 
— ^the  devil  is  always  kind  to  the  green 
gamester.'* 

We  approached  a  table  where  al- 
ready a  comjpeting  throng  was  gathered* 
eagerly  feeding  Uie  monster  with  dol- 
lars, ounces,  greater  or  lesser  pouches 
of  dust.  The  table  was  covered  with 
green  baize,  on  which  four  equal  squares 
were  described,  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
gold  braid.  In  the  midst  was  a  bank  of 
perhaps  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  coin 
and  dust.  Presently  the  used-up,  list- 
less, yawning  dealer,  who  sat  oehind 
his  bank  with  a  revolver  at  his  back, 
some  brandy  and  water  at  his  elbow, 
and  a  lon^  cigar  held  almost  perpen- 
dicularly between  his  tight  lips — and 
managed,  too,  with  a  sort  of  skill,  so 
that  the  burning  end  came  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  corner  of  his  right 
eye,  which  was  closed,  with  that  extra- 
ordinary, swaggering  conceit,  peculiar 
to  the  soap-lock  orders  of  the  Bowery — 
presently  this  very  fancy  personage 
tossed  from  the  pack  of  small  Mexican 
cards,  which  he  nad  just  shuffled  elabo- 
rately, four  **  papes"  as  he  called  them, 
and  which  he  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  **  el  ray,  shayty,  sinkwee  and 
kervaiyo" — that  is  king,  seven,  five,  and 
horse,  this  last  being,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  the  monte  cards.  Then  "gents" 
were  invited  to  **make  their  game,"  or 
more  facetiously  to  **  size  their  piles,'*  or 
to  **  pungalee  down,"  which  the  Span- 
ish scholar  will  discover  to  be  a  sort  of 
fancy  Castilian,  proper  to  the  latitude 
of  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen  did  **  pungalee  down,'*  ac- 
cording to  their  substance  or  their  tem- 
pers, and  I,  with  several  others,  for  the 
card  seemed  a  favorite  one,  staked  all  my 
three  ounces  on  the  seven.  Then  the  deal- 
er rapped  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table 
to  call  down  the  last  bets ;  but  no  more 
appearing,  he  began  to  draw,  very  slow- 
ly, one  card  at  a  time  from  the  top  of 
the  pack  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  before  him  alternately,  on 
a  winning  and  a  losing  pile.     As  a 


card  corresponding  to  one  in  a  square 
fell  on  the  right  or  the  left  hand  pile, 
he  called  its  name,  and  either  paid 
the  stake  or  swept  it  into  his  bank. 
Thus  the  king,  the  five,  and  the  **  ker- 
vaiyo" lost,  but  the  seven  won,  and 
my  three  ounces  were  six. 

The  cards  being  shuffled,  four  more 
are  thrown  out,  and  again  the  seven  is 
among  them.  Once  more  **gents"  are 
requested  to  **  pungalee  down,"  and  I, 
choosing  to  add  a  spice  of  vulgar  diable- 
rie to  my  adventure,  select  the  seven 
again  for  all  six  of  my  ounces,  and  in- 
voke the  favor  of  witches. 
^  Seven  wins — ^I  draw  off  twelve  beau- 
tiful doubloons.  Next  deal,  no  seven; 
80  I  wait.  And  now  I  have  it;  a 
round  dozen  of  ounces  is  my  stake; 
I  become  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
bystanders,  some  of  whom  evidently 
consider  me,  if  not  handsome,  certain- 
ly a  superior  sort  of  fellow.  Seven 
wins,  of  course.  My  three  bother- 
some ounces  have  become  twenty-four 
splendid  doubloons — ^round,  yellow,  and 
heavy — fair  to  see  and  pleasant  to 
hear — their  clink  more  soothing-musi- 
cal than  the  jug  of  many  nightin- 
gales— 

«  Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammered,  roU'd ; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold ; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrowed,  aqoandered,  doled ; 
Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugg'd  by  the 

old 
To  &e  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Gold  I  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand  fold !" 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dol- 
lars I  and  since  my  breiuLfast  the  day 
before,  I  had  not  eaten  a  morsel !  I 
fairly  blessed  the  devil ;  and  as  for  the 
number  seven,  I  set  him  up  on  a  throne 
of  philosopher's  stone,  with  the  crown 
of  Midas  on  his  head  and  a  brimmer  of 
vino  d'oro  in  his  hand.  And  the  captain, 
princely  fellow,  worthy  to  be  king  of 
the  diggins,  waived  his  right  to 
share  with  me.  He  had  plenty,  he  said, 
displaying  a  pocketful  of  doubloons, 
and  a  nugget  as  big  as  a  doufi^inut. 
New-comers  were  not  usually  suffering 
with  a  surplus,  and  he  dared  say  I  haa 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  should  need  it  all  to  start  with ; 
when  his  pile  should  tumble,  he  would 
be  happy  m  holding  me  his  debtor  to 
the  extent  of  a  dozen  ounces  or  so. 
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I  condescended  to  accept  his  terms, 
and  the  same  hour  next  day  saw  me 
flourishing  a  professional  shingle  on  the 
broad  side  or  an  adobe  house  in  Sac- 
ramento street,  and  a  professional  card, 
in  the  most  imposing  and  attractive 
style,  in  the  Alta  California.  I  had 
soon  a  lucrative  private  practice ;  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  was  not 
too  much  to  earn  in  a  day,  when  an  exclu- 
sive pen  in  Howe's  circus  cost  fifty-five 
dollars,  when  ten  dollars  was  demanded 
for  the  plainest  of  dinners  at  Wheeler's, 
when  stout  boots  cost  forty  dol- 
lars a  pair,  and  potatoes  a  dollar  a 
pound — to  say  nothing  of  spurious 
champagne  at  ten  dollars  a  botue,  and 
five  dollars  for  the  honor  of  Professor 
Lewis  Thompson's  tonsorial  fingers  in 
your  hair.  Very  soon  I  added  to  my 
private  duties  a  certain  official  appoint- 
ment, by  which,  between  the  day  when  I 
entered  San  Francisco  without  a  dime, 
and  the  day  when  I  left  it,  also  with- 
out a  dime,  I  was  introduced  to  more 
of  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  that  city 
in  1849-50,  than  any  other  person  on 
the  spot.  I  have,  therefore,  some  sto- 
ries to  relate,  which,  if  not  as  well  told 
as  Dr.  Warren's,  shall  be  at  least  as 
true.  

Old  Califomians— I  mean  San  Fran- 
ciscans of  1849— will  not  soon  forget  the 
building  known  as  Washington  Hall, 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Alta 
California  office,  about  midway  on  the 
Washington  street  side  of  the  Plaza,  and 
adjoining  the  Bella  Union,  that  worst  of 
Cfidiforman  hells,  where  the  Withers 
murder  was  done,  and  a  score  of  crimes 
beside,  any  one  of  them  enouffh  to 
startle  even  the  steady  nerves  of  San 
Francisco.  This  Washington  Hall, 
opened  by  a  circus  clown,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  high  holidays  of  un- 
checked licentiousness.  Bacch  us  reign- 
ed below  and  divided  his  realm  with 
the  Blind  Goddess.  On  the  upper  floor 
Terpsichore  had  a  baU-room  to  her- 
self, where  sometimes  a  party  of  Ethio- 
pian serenaders  were  met  in  the 
name  of  Momus;  and  in  the  rear  the 
Yenus  de  Oro  had  her  easy  penetralia. 

Hither  I  was  called  one  night  to 
attend  a  Creole  girl  from  New  Orleans, 
who  had  just  been  stabbed,  at  a  masked 
ball  in  the  saloon,  by  a  jealous  Chiiena. 
I  found  the  beautiful  fury — Agl&e  La 
Heine,  they  called  her — blaspheming 
over  a  gashed  shoulder,  and  devoting 


the  quick- striking  vixen  of  Valparaiso 
to  a  hundred  fates,  any  one  of  which 
vied  in  novelty  of  horror  with  the  most 
esteemed  inventions  of  Mr.  Jjt.  W.  Rey- 
nolds or  Mr.  Geo.  Lippard.  Her  round, 
white,  dimpled,  dangerous  shoulder  lay, 
along  ^  with  the  black  drift  of  her 
hair,  in  a  slab  pool  of  her  own  bad 
blood.  The  handsome  wretch  cursed, 
between  the  sharp  stitches  of  my  suture 
needle,  at  the  Adams'  revolver  that  had 
hung  fire,  and  the  blood  that  had  got  in 
her  eyes.  And  La  Reme  Agl&e  was 
in  earnest ;  for  six  weeks  after  that,  the 
Pacific  News  announced  that  the  noto- 
rious Mariquita,  the  beautiful  Chilian 
spitfire,  had  had  her  throat  cut  by  a 
bowie-knife  in  the  hands  of  the  splendid 
Creole  Aglfte,  in  a  *•  difficulty"  at  one  of 
those  mad  masked  balls  at  La  Seflorita 
saloon. 

It  was  many  days  before  Aglfte's 
wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  be 
trusted  to  her  own  nursing,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  usually  made  my  visits 
to  her  early  in  the  evening,  as  I  re- 
turned from  my  professional  walks 
about  Clarke's  Point,  and  among  the 
Chilian  tents  on  Pacific  street,  so  that  I 
found  the  fair  frailties  of  Washington 
Hall  gathered  in  the  ball-room,  and  the 
dance  proceeding  to  the  music  of  much 
catgut,  and  the  popping  of  multitudin- 
ous corks.  This  was  well-nigh  the 
most  convenient,  if  not  the  chastest,  of 
reunions.  If  you  desired  to  consult 
Judge  Brown  in  reference  to  your  Col- 
ton  titles,  here  was  the  place  to  meet 
that  learned  jurist;  if  you  wished  to 
compare  opinions  with  Vr,  Jones  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  of  the  man 
found  murdered  on  the  Mission  Road, 
you  could  seek  in  no  more  likely  place 
for  that  eminent  member  of  the  faculty ; 
or,  in  case  you  had  an  item  of  murder, 
suicide,  or  accidental  death  for  the  City 
man  of  the  Alta^  you  would  be  sure 
to  find  him  taking  notes  at  Washing- 
ton Hall  on  a  ball-night 

Once,  as  I  leaned  against  the  or- 
chestra railing,  regarding,  by  turns,  the 
deep  drinking  at  the  bar,  the  heavy  bet- 
ting at  monte,  and  the  wild  license  of  the 
dance,  my  eye  fell  with  a  sense  of  re- 
freshment upon  a  woman  who  seemed 
out  of  place  in  the  sensuous  scene,  and 
hopefully  wretched  there :  a  tall  and  sin- 
gularly graceful  person — by  no  means 
spare,  yet  with  the  slenderest  waist  I 
ever  saw — face  not  handsome,  nor  the 
reverse,  but  rather  what  detracting  wo- 
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men  call  interestin^p— eyes  quite  lovely, 
dark  and  deeply  fnneed — mouth  melt- 
ing and  pitifully  weak — hands  and  feet 
especially  delicate — ^truly  a  superb,  and 
yet  a  most  painful  dancer.  With  what 
a  graceful  weariness  she  dragged  her 
stately,  rather  than  heavy,  steps 
througlx  the  French  quadrille!  How 
like  a  corpse — grave,  pale,  abstracted, 
with  cold  lips  and  eyes  unspeculative — 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  whirled  in 
the  giddy  circles  of  the  German  waltz, 
in  the  clutch  of  some  tipsy  satyr,  too 
far  gone  to  perceive  the  reproachful 
calmness  of  his  partner's  bosom,  and 
the  unseasonable  temperature  of  her 
blood !  How  like  the  very  ghost  of  a 
bacchanal,  with  her  motions  merely, 
but  not  emotions,  she  flung  herself  des- 
perately into  the  brave  abandon  of  the 
Spanish  dance,  flashing  her  soft  white 
shoulders,  beautifully  balancing  her 
pensile  arms,  proudly  careering  her 
conquering  neck ! 

Presenuy  an  intermission,  and  the 
dancers  move  toward  the  bar  and  refresh- 
ment table.  Only  she,  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  her  partner's  arm,  declines 
partaking  of  wine  or  viands,  and  retires 
wearily  to  a  dim  corner,  away  from  all 
the  rest,  indifferently  rebuffing,  too,  her 
cavalier,  who  has  something  sophisticat- 
ed to  grumble  about  the  '*  old  dodse" 
and  *'  so  like  an  Englishwoman."  And 
ZK)w,  I  truly  do  see  the  Englishwoman  in 
^e  nattily-turned  ancle,  the  generous 
expanse  of  back,  the  warm  companiona- 
ble shoulders,  the  complete  bosom,  and 
well  inflated  chest 

With  head  thrown  back  and  eyes 
closed,  or  vacantly  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
she  sits  for  a  time  silent,  still,  or  only 
moved  by  a  profound  sigh.  Here  may 
be  a  clever  artiste,  now,  I  thought — 
a  person  habile  and  well-trained  to  her 
part.  Even  in  that  view  of  her,  she  is 
mteresting.  How  much  more  so  if,  for 
a  marvel,  she  be  no  actress  at  all, 
playing  no  pai't  but  her  heart's !  Let 
us  see.  I  watched  her  narrowly  and 
unobserved.  Presently — hurrah!  yes, 
by  Jove,  tears,  tears,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man, with  taste  to  enjoy  them ! — honest, 
too,  I'll  swear,  they  are  so  ill-timed  and 
unprofitable  !  They  stand  for  an  in- 
stant, round  and  bright,  on  the  verge  of 
her  long  lashes,  then  topple  over  by 
their  own  weight,  and  roU  down  her 
cheeks,  never  stopping  till  they  have 
fiillen  upon  her  hand.  She  brushes 
away  the  tracks  of  them  impatiently 


— good! — arouses  herself  with  an  un- 
mistakably genuine  effort,  and  hurries 
with  an  air  of  concealment,  and  even 
awkwardly,  across  the  room— I  following 
her  unperceived,  through  knots  of  drink- 
ers and  love-makers,  never  heeding  their 
invitations  or  inqmries,  to  the  door; 
then  through  the  loner  passc^e  to  the 
rear  of  the  Duilding,  where,  with  a  key 
drawn  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  she 
opens  a  door,  which,  on  entering,  she 
locks  within.  I  take  note  of  the  room, 
and  accost  a  black-eyed  Yankee  witch 
to  ask  who  occupies  it. 

*'  Lucy  Mason,  the  new  English  girL 
Do  you  know  her  ?" 

"  No." 

**  No  more  do  any  of  us — queer  case 
— pity,  I  tiiink — dreadful  mopy ;  dread- 
ful— ^never  do  here — better  oe  dead — 
you  dare  say  she  wishes  she  was? 
Then  why  don't  she  go  and  die  1  But 
never  mind  her  now.  Come,  treat,  and 
I'll  dance  with  you." 

"  Oh,  Susannah,  don't  you  cry  forme ; 
I'm  bound  for  KoLifomy  with  my  baby  on 
my  knee." 

Next  day — mv  head,  and  part  of  my 
heart  I  hope,  full  of  Lucy  Mason —  I 
went  early  in  the  forenoon  to  see  La 
Reine  Aglae :  wound  much  better — tem- 
per, if  possible,  worse.  Her  majesty 
thi'eatens  to  shoot  me  if  I  even  so  much 
as  tickle  her  in  changing  the  dressings, 
and  swears  she'll  have  my  heart's  blood 
if  I  leave  a  scar  on  the  best  shoulder  in 
Califomiar— her  favorite  shoulder,  the  one 
she  does  her  archness  with.  I  assure 
the  fair  and  royal  fire-eater  that  I  take 
no  less  interest  in  her  wounded  shoul- 
der than  if  it  were  her  throat,  and  am 
even  more  concerned  for  its  recovery. 
Whereat  I  leave,  just  in  time. 

In  the  bar-room,  to  my  astonishment 
— disappointment  at  first,  and  satisfac- 
tion afterward — I  found  Lucy  Mason 
drinking,  flushed  already  to  noisy  mer- 
riment, cUnkin^  champagne  glasses  with 
the  bar-maid,  singing  snatches  of  curious 
old  English  balli^s,  love-ditties  mostly 
and  aU  new  to  me — ^loud,  communi- 
cative, reckless.  Could  this  be  my 
interesting  mockery  and  moral  ^f 
last  night's  ball?  No  doubt,  and 
never  more  the  same  than  at  this  very 
moment  of  shocking  self-abandonment 

Presently,  observmg  a  flaunting  por- 
trait breast-pin  in  the  bar-girl's  bosom, 
she  bade  her  stay  and  she  would  show  her 
*'  a  picture  that  was  painted  in  heaven." 
Then  she  ran  to  her  room  and  I  follow- 
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ed  her.  At  the  door  I  met  her  with  a 
small  cabinet  portrait  in  her  hand ;  her 
face  wore  a  triumphant  look,  as  she 
was  hurrying  back  to  her  comrade  with 
the  wonder.  Taking  her  tenderly  but 
firmly  by  the  wrist,  she  staring  in  my 
face  in  mute  amazement,  I  led  her  to  a 
seat  on  a  lar^  chest,  then  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside  and  took  my  place 
beside  her.  I  bade  her  give  me  the 
picture  in  my  hand.  She  thrust  it  fear- 
fully  into  her  bosom  and  held  her  hand 
upon  it  there,  her  eyes  wild  and  full  of 
alarmed  inquiry. 

"  Who  are  you  ?*'  she  asked. 

"  A  ^ntleman,  a  doctor,  a  friend  of 
yours,  if  you'll  let  me  prove  it." 

••  Agile's  doctor  ?" 

"Yes." 

••  Why  did  you  not  let  her  die  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  sent  for  to  keep  her 
from  dying ;  Ihafs  my  business." 

"  And  her  business  is  to  unfit  herself 
to  live." 

"  Quite  as  much  to  unfit  herself  to 
die." 

"  Very  likely.  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?" 

•*  To  admire  you — to  make  your  ao- 
qaaintanoe." 

"Not  worth  your  while,  and  not 
agreeable  to  me." 

"What  ails  you?" 

"  Nothing ;  not  even  drunk^though 
that's  not  my  fault." 

"  Let  me  see  your  picture." 

"  You  swear  you  will  not  touch  it." 

"  Positively  I  will  not." 

She  laid  one  of  her  hands  mistrust- 
in^ly  on  mine,  and  with  the  other 
held  up  before  me — but  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  as  if  ready  to  snatch  it  away 
on  the  least  suspicious  movement  on  my 
part — a  small  water-color  sketch  of  a 
beautiful  child — a  boy,  with  large  blue 
e^es  and  fair  curling  hair,  remarkably 
hke  herself  in  every  feature,  especially 
the  mouth — ^timid,  credulous,  helpless 
— poor  child  f 

"  This  is  your  child." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
guess,  though  a  bold  one,  was  safe. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  By  the  pity  I  feel  for  it  Is  this  its 
birthday,  and  are  you  keeping  it  by  get- 
ting drunk  before  dinner  ?" 

She  turned  on  me  a  sharp  startled 
stare.  Then  suddenly  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  sobbed  violent- 
ly, her  whole  frame  agitated,  convulsed. 

"Oh  God!   oh  God!"  she  groaned. 


**  It  is,  indeed,  his  birthday.  How  did 
you  know  it  ?  Who  told  you  ?  Who 
knows  it  here  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
me  ?  Where  have  you  seen  him  ?  Al- 
mighty God !  you  are  not  a  friend 
of ?" 

My  random  thrust  had  struck  home. 
Hap- hazard,  I  had  reached  the  mother's 
heart  Now,  I  was  safe  to  know  all,  and 
perhaps —  It  was  always  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart  to  recover  one  lost  woman. 
I  was  too  sanguine  that  time ;  but  I 
do  not  despair  yet.  The  chance  will 
come. 

"  It  was  the  bursting  heart  and  the 
burning  brain.  I  drank  to  save  my 
senses.  I  should  have  gone  mad  on 
his  birthday.  Would  to  Grod  it  were  his 
death- day !  Oh  no,  sir,  indeed,  indeed, 
I  swear  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  I 
am  neither  sot  nor  thief,  nor  ever  shall 
be.  I  have  provided  against  that  I 
shall  not  have  <tme." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  leave  this  house  ?*• 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it's  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
this  city :  the  treatment  good  and  visit- 
ors plenty." 

"But  for  a  house  of  another  kind,  a 
respectable  store,  a  gentleman's  family  ? 
I  believe  there  is  more  than  one  door  in 
San  Francisco — which,  by  that  same 
token,  thank  heaven !  is  neither  New 
York  nor  London — open  to  such  as 
you." 

"  And  when  yon  find  one,  such  as  t, 
who  will  accept  the  invitation  to  pass 
from  this  door  to  that,  don't  you  trust 
her — I  tell  you,  don't  you  trust  her— 
she's  a  shameless  liar  and  a  hypocrite, 
and  your  friends  will  find  her  a  mocker, 
and  a  brazen  thief." 

"Where  are  you  from — ^England  or 
tiie  colonies?  And  how  did  you  get 
here,  to  this  city  and  this  house  ?" 

"  For  what  purpose  do  you  wish  to 
know  ?" 

"  To  help  you  if  I  can,  in  this  house 
or  out  of  it — so  help  me  God !" 

"  Come  to-morrow  morning,  and  per- 
haps I  will  tell  you.  You  are  either  a 
great  fool  or  a  great — ^philanthropist." 

"  Neither." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  this  was  my 
boy's  birthday  ?" 

*  *  That  is  nothing.  I  know  much  more 
about  you.  ^  But  when  you  talk  to  me 
of  your  affairs,  and  I  catch  you  lyin^,  I 
shall  not  let  you  see  that  I  am  laughing 
at  your  stupidity  and  bungling.    For 
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all  that,  70U  will  respect  and  obey  me, 
more  or  less,  from  this  time.  To-morrow, 
then.    Good-by.'* 

Next  day,  true  to  our  appointment,  I 
called  on  Luoy  at  her  room.  I  found 
her  strangely  improved  since  oor  extra- 
ordinary conversation.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  wholesomely  chastened,  even 
in  that  brief  interval — ^was  simple,  un* 
affected,  much  softened,  without  that 
forced  air  of  indifference  or  defiance, 
modest,  grateful,  candid,  trusting,  sad 
but  earnest.  She  began  by  reminding 
me  that  she  had  promised  only  with  a 
'  *  perhaps**  to  relate  her  stoiy.  She  had 
informed  herself,  meantime,  of  my  ohar^ 
acter  and  probable  motive,  and  the  *'  per- 
haps" was  removed.    She  proceeded. 

ohe  was  an  Englii^woman,  as  I  had 
peroeived  at  first — married;  her  hu»- 
band's  name  was  Farleieh,  an  apothecsr 
xy  in  good  standing,  skillful,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honorable  and  profit- 
able reputation  in  Australia,  whither 
they  had  sailed  but  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage.  In  the  land  of  promise 
he  very  soon  bidlt  up  for  himself  a 
lucrative  business,  and  became  the  sole 
master  of  an  extensive  establishment 
with  branches  at  all  the  principal  ports. 
She  herself  had  been  a  lady's  companion 
in  England ;  but  in  Australia,  in  spite 
of  her  youth,  she  entered  into  business 
and  conducted  a  dress-making  estab- 
lishment, which  also  soon  obtained  char- 
acter and  profitable  custom.  Her  hus- 
band, she  said,  was  none  of  her  choos- 
ing, but  **  a  highly  eligible,**  unfairly 
foisted  upon  her  by  a  mercenary  mo- 
ther: ahttle  man — scarcely  up  to  her 
shoulder,  awkward,  and  every  way  in- 
significant, stupid,  too,  in  aU  matters 
apart  from  his  business,  in  temper  que- 
rulous, petulant,  jealous,  exacting — a 
fidgety  person,  with  whom  there  was 
no  rest — timid,  besides,  which  was  worst 
of  all  in  the  estimation  of  a  vain,  ro- 
mantic girl,  flattered  and  fed  on  whims. 
Farleigh  never  meant  to  be,  and  rarely 
was,  an  unkind  husband ;  he  was  only 
a  very  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable 
man.  Before  their  child  was  bom  she 
had  never  loved,  but  easily  endured  him. 
After  its  birth,  she  learned  to  feel  quite 
tenderly  towards  him — ^it  was  the  strang- 
est thing,  she  said,  but  somehow  she 
found  herself,  without  an  effort,  with 
scarcely  the  wish  on  her  part,  almost 
lovinc  him — ^but  then  she  could  no  long- 
er tolerate  him ;  that  child  made  them 
fire  and  tow  to  each  other,  and  they 


broke  out  in  flames  as  often  as  they  met 
over  it. 

At  last,  Farleigh  made  a  new 
friend  and  brought  him  home — ^Harton, 
mate  of  an  English  packet — a  hand- 
some, bright,  a^ent,  adventure-lovine 
fellow,  fuU  of  warm  feelings  and  good 
stories,  and  very  free  with  his  neck 
when  danger  was  to  be  run  into.  This 
Harton  was  her  coming  man,  the  very 
man  she  ought  to  have  met  long  ago, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  slow  to  love 
him  because  he  did  not  happen  to  ar- 
rive in  legal  time.  She  was  notoriously 
turned  into  the  street,  her  stock  of 
goods  sold  under  the  hammer,  Farleigh 
retaining  the  proceeds,  and  a  sight  of 
her  child  from  that  hour  denied  her. 
She  took  refuge  with  a  fellow-sufferer. 
Harton  lost  caste  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  place  became  too  hot  to  hold  him ; 
so  he  sailed  for  the  land  of  gold,  bidding 
her  follow  him  in  the  next  ship,  and 
leaving  her  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  pay  her  passage.  He  would  meet 
her,  he  promised,  when  the  ship's  anchor 
was  let  go  in  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  obediently  followed  his  in- 
structions and  him;  but  from  the  day 
of  his  sailing  she  had  never  seen  him, 
or  heard  from  or  of  him.  He  mieht  be 
gone  to  some  new  and  remote  placers 
whence  correspondence  was  difficult  or 
impossible ;  he  might  be  dead ;  he  might 
have  deserted  her:  Grod  only  knew; 
with  all  her  heart,  she  hoped  the  sec- 
ond fate  for  him. 

Well,  she  had  landed  without  money 
or  friends,  quite  at  her  wits*  end — erased 
with  fear  and  helplessness.  In  those 
days,  there  were  no  milliners  in  San 
Francisco,  no  ladies*  shops,  no  fashion- 
able emporiums  or  baxaara — only  bars, 
bars,  bars,  decanters  and  tumblers,  le- 
mon-squeezers, muddlers  and  straws, 
with  here  and  there  a  bar-maid.  There 
now,  she  would  be  a  bar- maid.  Harton, 
like  many  another  sailor-man,  was  a 
veritable  magician  over  a  bowl.  He 
had  taught  her  how  to  do  many  delect- 
able things  with  tumblers.  Aiid  when 
he  reappeared,  he  would  be  delighted 
to  find  that  his  merry  instruction  had 
served  her  in  good  stead,  in  such  an 
awkward  strait.  Besides,  in  England  a 
bar-maid  was  highly  respectable.  How 
precious  must  she  be  in  this  uni-sexed 
fair !  Only  to  think,  too,  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  £90  a  month — and 
board,  lodging  and  washing,  all  free. 
And  what  is  it  to  be  a  bar-maid  ?    Oh, 
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Bbe  knew  all  about  that.  It  wsb  to  haye 
a  nice  face  and  a  trim  waist,  a  quick 
saucy  eye,  sharp  ears,  nimble  fingers, 
and  plenty  of  presence  of  mind.  Of 
course,  she  would  be  a  San  Francisco 
bar-maid  (Hearen  save  the  mark !),  in 
Washington  Hall  too,  for  thirty  pounds 
a  month ;  and  naturall^r — ^here  she  was. 

**Well,  and  what  did  she  propose 
to  do?" 

**To  see  her  fate  out"  (her  exact 
words),  **  and  for  the  present  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Gold  was  plenty  and 
lovers  generous.  Six,  twelve,  twenty 
ounces  at  a  time  for  the  merest  trifles. 
A  smile  was  bait  for  a  dozen  minnows, 
and  a  triton  was  caught  with  a  kiss. 
Ounces,  ounces,  nothmff  but  ounces. 
She  had  a  lap  full,  a  truu  full,  already 
— *all  safe  at  Burgoyne's. 

•*  Did  she  never  look  ahead  ?" 

**  Often,  and  easily  saw  to  the  end. 
It  was  not  far,  and  the  way  was  paved 
with  gold.'» 

**  Would  she  not  accept  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  or  worthy  and 
kind  people,  a  virtuous  home,  honest 
oompanionship— for  her  child's  sake  ?*' 

*'  No,  no,  DO !  For  her  child's  sake 
especially,  no." 

**  How  did  she  expect  the  end  to  be  ?" 

*'  As  she  would  shape  it.  At  present 
she  would  answer  no  more  questions." 

Nor  would  she  ever  again.  Though 
I  often  saw  her,  and  she  met  me  always 
with  a  cordial,  beaming  welcome,  full  of 
beautiful  confidence  and  gratitude,  so 
that  her  fellow-lodgers  declared,  she 
could  tell  my  step  on  the  stairs  among 
a  hundred,  and,  leaving  any  companion 
or  occupation,  would  run  joyfully  to 
meet  me— and  though,  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  I  had  exacted  from  her, 
she  never  drank  again,  nor  was  (at  least 
not  grossly)  indecorous  in  language  or 
manner — still  she  invariably  parried  my 
slightest,  and  merely  experimental,  pas- 
sages of  examination,  sometimes  with 
provoking  jests,  sometimes  with  adroit 
diversions,  soihetimes  with  undisguised 
anger. 

At  this  time  I  was  living  at  the  Gra- 
ham House,  on  the  comor  of  Kearney 
and  Pacific  streets.  To  Washington 
Hall  direct,  along  Kearney  street,  was 
but  two  blocks  —  Jackson  street,  ex- 
acUy  intermediate,  dividing  the  ground. 
On  the  comer  of  Jackson  street  was 
Steinbereer's  market— Steinberger,  king 
of  speculators,  terrible  flour  and  beef 
monopolist-^the  great  American  smart 


man,  who  would  have  bought  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  for  a  watering-place* 
charming  resort  for  invalids — '*  spa- 
cious hotel,  safe  sea-bathing,"  and  tdl 
that  sort  of  thing — if  he  could  only 
have  seen  how  not  to  pay  for  them. 

One  day  I  stopped  at  this  market- 
house  in  company  with  Major  Field* 
our  hotel  caterer,  who  was  receiving 
proposab  to  have  his  table  suppliod 
with  bear's  meat,  sturgeon,  and  Monte- 
rey muscles,  when  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves and  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
evidentiy  an  employ^  of  the  establish- 
ment, accosted  me  by  name,  and, 
referring  to  my  public  appointment, 
inquired  if  I  did  not  fill  that  office.  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
stated  that  he  was  an  English  apotiie- 
caiy,  licentiate  of  Apothecary's  Hall; 
that  at  different  times  he  had  had  largre 
dispensaries  under  his  control,  both  in 
England  and  the  colonies ;  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  large  and  profitable 
business ;  but  a  great  domestic  misfor* 
tune  having  befallen  him,  he  had  sold  out 
his  stock  and  invested  the  proceeds  ia 
a  California  venture  which  turned  out  a 
wretched  failure — ship  and  cargo  both 
sacrificed  imder  the  hammer,  and  the 
captain  off  to  the  Atiantic  states  with 
the  proceeds.  He  had  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly,  he  said,  to  analyt- 
ical chemistry,  and  had  had  much  ex- 
perience among  ores  and  minerals.  He 
thought  he  conid  be  useful,  and  find  hii 

Srofit,  in  assaying  specimens  from  the 
ifferent  diggings.  At  all  events,  he 
was  most  anxious  to  find  his  way  back 
into  his  proper  business.  He  had  been 
hopinff  to  meet  with  some  chemist  or 
druggist  who  would  accept  his  experi- 
ence and  skill  as  a  sufficient  equivalent 
for  a  reasonable  share  in  bis  business* 
His  poverty  was  extreme,  he  said ;  he 
was  indebted  to  charitable  considera- 
tions merely,  for  the  temporary  place 
he  then  occupied — ^that  of  a  sort  of 
under  book-keeper — and  of  course  his 
pay  barely  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive. 
Would  I  do  him  the  great  kindness — he 
was  sure  he  should  justify  me — to  call 
attention  to  him  as  a  competent  assay  er, 
at  the  foot  of  my  professional  card. 
Furthermore,  he  had  a  small  stock  of 
medicines,  a  few  trifles  that  were  left, 
worth  in  all,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  per- 
haps forty-five  dollars.  Had  I  any  use 
for  them  ?  Would  I  kindly  take  them 
off  his  hands  ?  It  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  him;  for  they  would  other- 
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Triso  soon  be  destroyed.  He  did  not 
require  cash  for  them;  decidedly  he 
would  prefer  not  If  I  would  have  the 
goodness  to  give  him  my  note  on  de- 
mand, he  could  call  on  me  for  the 
money  in  case  he  should  be  ill. 

What  a  painful,  trembling,  bewilder- 
ed wretch  !^-a  very  small  man,  slender 
and  brittle-looking,  or  what  old  colored 
nurses  call  shackly. 

*'  You  are  Mr.  David  Farleigh." 

'^Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  name.  No 
doubt  Major  Field  (I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Major  Field  daily,  sir)  has 
kindly  mentioned  me  to  you." 

'*  Yes,  Major  Field,  perhaps— or  some 
one  else.  I  will  compljr  with  your  re- 
quests, Mr.  Farleigh." 

Not  Major  Field,  nor  any  one  but 
Lucy  Mason.  And  this  was  David 
Farfeigh — living,  too,  almost  within 
sight  of  his  wife's  windows  ? 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Lucy. 

**  Lucy,  do  you  know  that  your  hus- 
band is  in  town,  scarce  a  hundred  yards 
off,  almost  within  sight  firom  this  win- 
dow now?" 

No  screaming,  no  gasping,  no  faint- 
ing ;  but  such  a  storm  oi  rage !  Flush- 
ed with  hot  passion  one  moment ;  the 
next,  ashen  pale  with  a  deep,  dangerous 
hate,  suddenly  set  up,  but  certain  to 
endure. 

I  simply  describe  the  phenomena ;  I 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  them ;  those 
who  think  they  know  women  better 
than  I  do,  may  employ  their  wits  uj^n 
the  case,  for  it  is  at  least  an  interesUng 
one.  Whether  Lucy  knew  already  of 
the  neighborhood  of  her  husbanJl,  I 
could  never  guess.  He  had  been  in  the 
eoantry  a  fortnight ;  but  so  seldom  had 
she  appeared  on  the  street,  they  might 
easily  have  passed  each  other  in  the  be- 
wildering throng  without  recognition 
en  either  side ;  besides,  both  must  have 
been  greatly  changed  in  attire  if  not  in 
looks.  But  why  this  fierce  outburst  of 
anger  against  me  ?  Was  it  merely  be- 
cause I  had  become  too  intimate  with 
their  hidden  history,  and  that  chance 
seemed  to  be  making  me  more  and  more 
master  of  their  secrets  and  themselves  ? 
Or  was  it  that  she  wished  to  frighten  me 
into  concealing  iirom  her  husband,  per- 
haps for  his  own  sake,  her  presence 
and  identity  ?  Either  of  these  reasons 
sufficed,  yet  both  might  have  been  joined, 
to  produce  an  excitement  under  which 
she  fairly  foamed,  cursing  fiercely  and 
in   a  torrent— with  flashing  eyes  and 


thin,  tremulous,  white  lips,  with  une* 
quivocal  and  really  alarming  threats* 
forbidding  me  to  name  **  either  of  them'* 

E again.  She  bade  me  follow  my  own 
lain  road,  and  leave  the  blind  path  to 
er ;  she  would  find  her  way  out  of  this 
alone. 

Perhaps  she  was  right  In  those 
days  I  was  an  enthusiast,  and  enthusi- 
asts are  always  bunglers  and  often 
bores. 

I  never  met  Lucy  Mason  alive  but 
once  after  that,  and  then  I  pumped 
from  her  stomach,  just  in  time,  a  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  she  wildly  raving  lul  the 
while  on  themes  I  did  not  recognize,  and 
unconscious  of  the  scene  or  me.  Fear- 
ing the  effect  of  the  excitement  into 
which  she  would  undoubtedly  be  thrown 
on  discovering  me  as  the  man  who  had 
thwarted  her  purpose  in  that  desperate 
pass,  and  who,  it  might  seem  to  her, 
was  forever  crossing  her  dark  and  dan- 
gerous path,  I  handed  her  over  at  once  to 
other  physicians,  who,  firom  time  to  time« 
reported  the  progress  of  her  case.  Her 
health  and  beauty  departed  at  once,  and 
together.  Blood-stains  were  often  on  her 
lips  or  her  handkerchief;  her  thoughts 
strayed  much  into  dark  places,  and 
she  had  her  seasons  of  appalling  fierce- 
ness. But  she  was  marvelousty  close 
with  her  secret  Her  most  constant  at- 
tendants, even  in  her  wildest  passages, 
never  caught  from  her  lips  the  name  of 
Farleigh  or  of  Harton.  Indeed,  I  think 
she  was  at  no  time  quite  self-forgetfu], 
but  only  black-thoughted,  and  impa- 
tient for  the  end.  It  came  soon — ^the 
natural  sequel,  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

One  day  I  joined  a  knot  of  people* 
diverted  for  a  moment  from  theur  busi- 
ness-paths by  a  new  and  more  interest- 
ing shape  of  death — ^the  black  and 
swollen  corpse  of  a  woman  lay  on  some 
boards  at  the  foot  of  Clay  street  wait- 
ing to  be  identified.  It  had  been  lifted 
to  the  surfiice  of  the  water  on  the 
weifi^hing  anchor  of  an  up-river  craft  at 
daybreak.  It  was  bare-footed,  bare-bo- 
somed, with  loose  and  flowing  hair; 
about  the  neck  hung  a  small  blue  satin 
bag,  containing  a  child's  ringlet  and 
prettily  embroidered  with  the  initials 
**  P.  F."  It  was  Lucy  Mason.  In  her 
night-dress,  and  with  naked  feet  she 
had  gone  to  one  of  the  wharfs  at  mid- 
night and  taken  the  last  dismal  plunge. 
iShe  had  seen  her  fate  otU. 

**  Mad,  from  life'B  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
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Swift  to  he  harl'd— 

Anywhere,  anywhere, 

Out  of  the  world !" 


We ^no  matter;   she  had  simple 

but  becoming  obsequies.  There  were 
those — ^roagh  feUows,  God  knows  whom, 
a  toach  of  nature  brought  together  for 
that  once,  and  who  may  hardly  meet 
again  in  this  world — ^who— 

•*  Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffened  too  ri^dly, 

Decently— kindly — 
Smoothed  and  composed  them, 
And  her  eyee  cloeed  them, 
Sturmg  80  blindly ! 

"  Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring, 
Last  look  of  despairing. 
Fixed  on  fhtunty." 

Where  was  Farleigh  ?  Reported 
dead.  Nearly  two  months  before  Lu- 
cy's first  attempt  to  destroy  herself  by 
poison,  he  called  to  take  leave  of  me. 
He  was  going,  he  said,  to  the  Mariposa 
diggings  with  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
who  would  defray  his  expenses  in  con- 
sideration of  his  medical  services.  His 
mind  seemed  healthy;  indeed  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  found  him  cheerful, 
even  jocose.  I  would  have  paid  him 
then  for  the  medicines  he  had  sold  me, 
but  he  still  decidedly  declined  receiving 
the  money;  it  would  do  when  he  needed 
it  more,  or  if  this  adventure  should  turn 
ont  badly.  He  might  die,  I  ui^ed. 
"  Why,  then,  let  it  go."  He  had  no 
one  to  give  it  to.  At  present  he  had 
abundance.  He  had  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  from  *'  one  whom  he  had 
once  trusted,"  inclosing  a  check  on  Da- 
vidson, the  banker,  drawn  by  **John 
Chappfll,"  for  three  thoufand  dollars. 
At  &e  bank  they  knew  nothing  of  this 
Mr.  Chappell.  A  stranger,  calling  him- 
self by  that  name,  had  deposited  the 
money,  stating  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  drawn  out  in  a  few  days  by  a  Mr. 
David  Farleigh,  on  his  check.  The 
description  of  Chappell  afforded  him  no 
due.  But  it  was  all  plain  enough,  he 
said ;    the    money    came,    of   course, 

from  that  villain,  Captain ,  who  had 

ruined  him,  robbed  nim  of  every  penny 
he  possessed,  aU  invested  in  the  ship 
and  cargo  he  had  told  me  of.  While 
he  related  this  singular  circumstance,  I 
watched  him  searchingly.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  suspect  the  ti'ue  source  from 
which  the  timely  remittance  came.  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  know  of  Lucy's 


whereabouts,  or  the  life  she  was  lead- 
ing. 

That  same  day  he  started  for  the 
mines,  and  even  if  I  had  had  Ume  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes,  it  was  not  possible  to 
"keep  the  run"  of  him.  He  veiy 
soon  drifted  out  of  sight  and  mind, 
along  with  all  the  human  flotsam  of 
fortune  that  had  given  itself  to  that  un- 
tried stream.  When  in  that  "one 
more  unfortunate  gone  to  her  death," 
I  recognized  Lucy,  I  sought  tidings  of 
Farleigh  at  Steinberger's  market.  They 
believed  he  was  dead.  The  party  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  most  un- 
lucky. They  had  been  attacked  by  In- 
dians, and  robbed  of  everything — ^their 
wagons  and  oxen,  horses,  guns,  camp- 
traps,  and  provisions ;  had  turned  baok« 
half  naked  and  starving ;  then  cholera 
and  fever  overtook  them,  and  two 
died— one,  it  was  reported,  being  Far- 
leigh. 

A  few  months  later  I  was  seized 
with  a  typhoid  fever  which  well-nigh 
ended  me.  On  recovering,  I  resolved 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  recruit.  I  reached  Honolulu,  after  a 
quick  and  charming  passage,  much  im- 
proved. On  landing,  and  paying  my 
respects  to  the  custom-house,  I  walked 
up  into  the  town.  Seeing  an  apo- 
thecary's shop  on  the  comer,  I 
took  the  occasion  to  procure  some 
medicine  I  had  required  during  the 
passage  for  a  sick  passenger,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance, perhaps,  and  hear  the  news. 
Drawing  a  card  from  my  pocket,  I 
wrote  a  prescription.  The  person  to 
whom  I  handed  it,  to  be  compounded, 
was  David  Farleigh — or,  rather,  the 
ghost  of  him.  Gracious  heaven,  how  the 
poor,  sensitive,  trembling,  helpless  crea- 
ture must  have  suffered !  He  cried  on 
recognizing  me,  and  fidgeted  painfully 
among  his  spatulas  and  minim  glasses* 
looked  somewhat  wild,  and  was  desultory, 
almost  to  incoherence,  in  his  talk.  All 
the  mind  he  had  left,  I  thought,  was  not 
worth  living  for. 

The  story  I  had  heard  at  Steinberger's, 
about  the  mishaps  of  his  mining  party, 
was  all  true,  except  the  report  of  his 
death.  He  had  had  cholera  to  the  last 
extremity.  His  recovery,  he  said,  was 
but  a  part  of  his  protracted  ill-fortune. 
A  kind  friend,  touched  by  his  crippled 
case,  had  paid  his  passage  hither,  and 
he  had  fled  from  California  for  safety 
and  rest ;  a  little  longer  and  his  distrao- 
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tion  would  haye  become  madness. 
Some  English  merchants  in  Honolulu, 
had  procured  this  place  for  him,  where 
he  found  occupation  for  his  mind,  and 
a  present  bare  subsistence.  **  When- 
ever, whatever  the  end  may  be,"  he 
said,  **Ihave  no  wish  to  postpone  it." 
He  was  as  poor — poorer  than  ever;  and 
now  he  would  take  the  forty-five  dol- 
lars, and  give  me  back  mj  note.  In 
this  interview  I  ventured,  for  the  first 
time  and  very  guardedly,  to  ask  : 

"By-the-by,  have  you  any  family, 
Mr.Parleigh?" 

**  None,  sir.  Six  months  ago,  a  little 
child,  my  last  human  tie,  was  torn 
away  from  me." 

The  naturalness,  ^uite  without  alarm 
or  any  sort  of  agitation,  with  which  the 
answer  was  given,  satisfied  me  that  my 

niaintance  with  the  blackest  chapter 
is  history  had  never  been  suspected 
by  the  poor  fellow. 

About  noon  on  the  foUowmg  day, 
having  taken  up  my  lodgings  on  shore, 
I  called  at  Farleigh's  place  in  the 
hope  of  taking  him  out  for  a  cheer* 
ful  walk,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  my  cicerone  to  the  sights 
of  Honolulu.  He  was  not  there,  nad 
not  been  down  that  morning,  his  em- 
ployer said — ^he  might  be  ill,  he  feared; 
his  health  and  spirits  were  by  no  means 
good — ^he  would  send  to  see.  But  I 
would,  myself,  be  going  in  that  direc- 
tion,  I  said,  and  would  call.  At  his 
lodgings  no  one  knew  of  his  movements ; 
they  supposed  he  had  gone  to  his 
business ;  he  was  verj  irregular  at  his 
meals,  and  often  left  in  the  morning 
without  his  breakfast  I  went  to  his 
room  ;  the  door  was  locked,  and  there 
was  no  answer  to  my  knocking.  They 
suggested  that  he  might  be  walking — 
he  often  took  lonely  and  very  long 
walks,  sometimes  up  the  Nuuanu  valley 
as  ^  as  the  Pahri,  sometimes  by  the 
plains  down  to  the  cocoa-nut  groves  at 
Waititi.  I  was  for  a  stroll  myself.  I 
would  take  that  direction;  perhaps  I 
should  meet  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  returned,  no- 
thing was  yet  known  of  Parleigh's 
whereabouts.    But  we  agreed  to  let  our 


fears  rest  for  the  night,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  on  board  some  English 
vessel  in  the  harbor  —  several  having 
arrived  during  the  week — or  with  some 
of  his  English  friends  in  the  town.  AH 
night  I  was  sleepless  and  full  of  fears. 
At  noon  next  day,  still  no  tidings  of  my 
poor  friend.  I  became  much  excited, 
and  urged  the  reasonableness  of  my 
fears  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
man's  mental  condition.  It  was  resolv- 
ed that  the  door  should  be  broken  open. 
Good  God !  could  that  horrid  thinff 
in  the  bed  be  Farleigh  ? — c^uite  nake^ 
swollen  in  every  part  of  him  to  three 
times  his  living  proportions,  the  face 
and  breast  black  as  ink,  the  eyes  star- 
ing dreadfully,  fiiirly  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  the  nose  and  ears  filled 
with  blood.  On  a  little  table  in  the  cor- 
ner lay  the  money  I  had  paid  him ;  on 
the  bed  beside  him,  a  letter  envelope, 
**  to  David  Farleigh,  Honolulu,  S.  !.« 
per  barque  Petrel,"  the  vessel  which 
brought  me  over ;  on  the  floor,  juat  as 
tiiey  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  which 
hung  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  halves 
of  a  check  in  the  following  strange  form : 

*'  Washinffton  Hall,  Son  Frandaco.  > 
Sunday,  February  — ,  1850.     { 

'<  Hcssn.  Bargoyne  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

"  Pay  to  David  Farleiffh,  for  and  on  acoonnt 
of  Philip  Farleigh  (his  child  and  mine),  elevea 
thousand  dollars  (11,000). 

"  Lucy  Masov 
"  The  lost— in  her  last  hour." 

This  smgular  paper  bore  the  endorse- 
ment of  Burgoyne  6c  Co.  No  line  of 
explanation  accompanied  it,  at  least 
none  was  found,  nor  was  it  ever  discov- 
ered who  had  forwarded  the  check. 

You  ask  me  what  became  of  this 
money.  Tou  might  as  well  ask 
what  oecame  of  all  the  vigorous  life,  all 
the  intellect  and  refined  culture,  all  the 
ambition,  courage,  and  virtue  that  went 
to  San  Francisco  in  '49. 

I  have  a  tiny  volume — a  child's  book 
of  bible  stories,  with  many  wood-cuts, 
and  bound  in  morocco,  witii  a  flap  like 
a  pocket-book.  On  a  blank  leaf  ia 
written  *'  Kate  Farleigh  to  her  darling, 
Hobart  Town,  Christmjjis,  1848," 
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THE  GIPSIES   AND   THEIE   WATS. 

'*  I  Bee  a  Tolame  of  Blow-rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood,  that  Bkirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useleeB  tribe  there  eat 
Then*  miaerable  meal    A  kettle, 
Slun^  between  two  polee,  npon  a  stick  transrerse, 
Beceires  the  morseL  ^         •  • 

Hard-faring  race, 
The;r  pick  their  ftael  out  of  every  hedge, 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves  and  wood.  Just  saves 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  flattering  rags,  ana  shows  a  tawny  skin — 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim/'^ 


FBOM  this  rural  English  8oene«  so 
well  described  by  Cow^et^  let  the 
reader  transport  himself  in  imagination 
to  the  balmy  air  and  sonny  sky  of 
Andalusia,  to  a  court  in  the  luxurious 
capital  of  that  ancient  province.  The 
water  leaps  laughingly  from  a  Moorish 
fountain,  and  faUs  back  in  graceful  jets 
to  kiss  the  snow-white  marble.  The 
warbling  of  birds,  the  aroma  of  the 
dzBkar,  and  the  breath  of  innumerable 
flowers,  are  too  delicate  and  beautiful  to 
belong  to  the  West,  and  suggest  the 
gTeatered  Orient.  The  silvery  laugh 
of  Andalusian  maidens  rings  upon  the 
air,  as,  seated  in  the  shade  of  the  orange- 
trees,  they  now  touch  the  guitar,  and 
now,  for  a  tune,  intertwine  with  needles 
the  silk  and  gold  on  their  tambours. 

The  bell  rings,  and  to  the  soft  Quien 
es  ?  enters  the  gitana — ^the  gipsy  fortune- 
teller— who,  with  her  wild  looks  and 
haggard  features,  resembles  a  Harpy 
sttddenly  descended  among  the  Graces. 
Her  accents  are  of  hate,  rather  than  of 
love;  her  movements  and  gestures  are 
impassioned,  and  fire  seems  to  gleam 
from  the  liquid  eyes  of  this  strange  ap- 
parition, whose  very  presence  is  fasci- 
nation— for  it  is  the  belief  of  aU  the 
maidens  of  Seville,  that  the  gitana  pos- 
sesses the  mysteries  of  futurity,  and 
can  unlock  tnem  to  whom  she  will. 
Ave  Maria  purissima  !  escapes  their  lips 
but  once,  and  a  silver  coin  is  given  to 
the  strange  being,  wherewith  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  for  without  this 
there  could  be  no  huena  ventura. 

Then,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  chiro- 
mancy, she  carefully  traces  the  lines 
upon  those  delicate  hands,  and  dis- 
penses— to  this  one,  wealth ;  to  that  one, 
pearls ;  to  another,  what  is  valued  more 
than  wealth  or  pearls,  the  affection  of 
some  gallant  hidalgo — thus  realizing  to 
them  all,  the  rosy,  visions  which  float 
around  the  sleep  of  maidens  of  eighteen. 


The  scene  changes  again  to  the  syl- 
van banks  of  the  Danube,  where,  of  an 
evening,  hundreds  of  the  Magyar  chi- 
valry are  assembled  to  discourse  with 
the  noble  dames  of  that  heroic  race,  and 
listen  to  the  impassioned  strains  of  a 
band  of  roving  gipsies.  They  are  mu- 
sicians of  rude  appearance,  possessing 
all  the  physical  chturacteristics  of  tiieir 
uncultivated  race.  But,  up  to  these 
wild  artistes  the  Magj^ars  look,  as  tlie 
conservators  of  the  primitive  music  and 
song  of  their  nation.  They  render  the 
csdrdds,  the  famous  national  airs  of 
Hungary,  in  all  their  varied  expression, 
now  sad  and  energetic,  now  wild  and 
ffrandiose,  as  the  moving  periods  of  the 
drama.  Piece  after  piece  is  given,  whose 
intonations,  changing  and  full  of  pas- 
sion, send  the  patoiotic  blood  throbbing 
through  every  Magyar  heart.  The 
crowning  glory  is  the  war-march  of 
Blik6ezi — ^Uie  Marseillaise  of  Hungary. 
Given  with  all  its  warmth  and  ori^insJ- 
itv,  it  is  responded  to  by  the  multitude, 
who  unite  in  the  chorus,  and  whose  pa- 
trician dignity  yields  to  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  as  the  oaks  of  many  winters 
yield  to  the  stroke  of  the  tempest. 

Again  the  scene  changes  to  a  dusky 
group  on  the  banks  of  the  Carpathian 
Arangosch,  whose  sands  rival  in  golden 
wealth  those  of  the  Pactolus  and  Tagus, 
to  a  silent  group  seated  around  the 
serpent-charmer  of  Egypt,  or  to  a  no- 
madic band  on  the  plains  of  India.  In 
aU  these,  from  the  heaths  of  '^merrie 
England"  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Ganges,  we  behold  an  apotheosis  of  the 
same  rustic  life,  and  meet  the  tawny 
children  of  a  race  scattered  over  the 
earth,  as  fallen  leaves  ar^  scattered  by 
the  winds  of  autumn. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  tsigan  or  gipsy 
race  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of 
ethnographical  phenomena.  They  pitcb 
their  tents  on  the  southern  slope  oi  tb© 
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Himalayas,  and  along  the  Indus  and  the 
Tigris.  I  met  them  under  the  shadj 
palm-trees  of  the  Nile,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus;  there  is  a 
considerable  colony  of  them,  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Constfuitinople ;  and  I  found 
them  scattered  thickly  oTer  eastern 
Europe,  among  the  hiUs  of  Bulgaria, 
on  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  along 
the  auriferous  streams  of  Transylvania. 
They  dwell  among  the  swarthy  tribes 
of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Soudan,  as 
well  as  in  the  Barbary  states.  Families 
ofthemhaye  been  seen  in  Siberia.  They 
mincie  with  the  Turkomans  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  with  the  Les^hians  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  with  the  liihans  of 
Persia.  Save  China,  Siam,  and  Japan, 
there  is  no  part  of  Asia  in  which  the 
race  of  Roma  cannot  be  found.  In 
Russia  they  are  scarcely  less  numerous 
than  in  Hungary,  which,  after  the  Da- 
nubian  principalities,  appears  to  be  the 
chosen  land  of  the  gipsies.  In  Italy,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  rural  districts  of  France 
and  England,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain,  the  traveler 
can  hardly  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
numerous  representatives  of  this  singu- 
lar race.  I  have  known  of  many  gipsjjr 
families  in  the  southern  states  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  they  are  not  wanting  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil. 

That  the  gipsies  should  be  so  widely 
dispersed  is  marvelous,  but  by  no 
means  so  singular  as  that  they  should 
have  preserved,  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  In 
the^Occident  and  in  the  Orient,  exposed 
to  the  chilly  winds  of  the  nortn,  or 
basking  in  the  sunny  skies  of  the  south, 
the  gipsies  wear  the  same  dress,  speak 
the  same  language,  and  pursue,  in  the 
main,  the  same  nomadic  and  precarious 


life,  and  this,  when  the  representatives 
of  the  race,  now  known  under  many 
different  names,*  have  been  separated 
from  each  other  by  centuries,  oceans, 
and  continents. 

Neither  climate,  time,  nor  example, 
have  exercised  their  usual  influence  upon 
them.  They  do  not  become  darker  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  nor  whiter 
among  the  pale-faced  children  of  the 
north.  The  gipsies  of  to-day  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  their  ancestors, 
whose  nomadic  bands  appeared  cen- 
turies ago  on  the  confines  of  Europe. 
They  learn  nothing  from  those  among 
whom  they  live,  and  exist,  an  unsodid 
and  promiscuous  multitude,  floating 
among  the  fixed  dwellings  of  civilization. 
Not  one  of  the  waves  of  immigration« 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  swept 
into  Europe  from  Asia,  resembles  that 
of  the  gipsies.  Their  history  is  unique. 
Conquered  provinces  and  cities  have 
imposed  their  customs  upon  the  con- 
querors ;  but  the  gipsies,  comine  as 
simple  pilgrims,  have  imposed  nothiDg 
upon,  have  borrowed  nothing  from,  the 
nations  among  whom  they  have  en- 
camped. 

In  absolutist  Europe,  there  is  a  large 
class  above  the  law:  the  gipsies  are, 
and  have  ever  been,  practically  below 
it — so  far  below  it,  as  never  to  have 
been  recognized,  except  to  feel  the 
weight  of  an  occasional  persecution. 
Thus  they  still  exist,  exhibiting  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  distinct  peo- 
ple within  a  people — of  a  government 
within  a  government.  Did  they  in  reality 
wear  the  mark  of  Cain,  which  some 
authors  pretend  to  find  upon  them,  they 
could  not  be  more  completely  isolated 
from  civilized  society.  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria  caused  man^  of  her  gipsy 
subjects  to  be  enrolled  m  the  imperial 
army,  although  as  a  race  they  have  a 
predilection  for  tented   life,  and    are 


*  The  following  are  the  names  under  which  the  Gipsies  are  known  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe : 

In  England,  Gijpsiofl :  Scotland,  linkers,  or  Caird ;  France,  Bohemian,  Egyptian ;  Portngal, 
Cygans;  Spain,  Gitanos;  Germany,  Zigonner;  Sweden,  Sparking;  Holland,  Heiden;  Den- 
mark, Tartan ;  Italy,  Zingari ;  Hangary,  Tzygani  and  Pharao  depots  (Pharaoh's  people) ; 
Rasflia,  Taingans ;  and  Turkey  and  Svria,  Chingana.  In  Persia  they  are  termed  Kanli,  i  e^ 
inhabitants  of  Kabul,  Sari,  or  Smiths,  and  Karachi :  while  in  Hinaoetan  they  are  known  as 
Nnth  and  Kanjar.    They  term  themselves  Roma,  and  their  language,  Romany. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
aa  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained : 

Europe,       .  .  900,000 

Africa,  .        .        .  400,000 

India,  ....        1,500,000 
Other  parts  of  Asia,    .       2,000,000 


Total, 


4,800,000 
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Bingalarly  averse  to  the  rough  inatm- 
ments  oi  war.  The  Bojards  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  have  enslaved  the 
majority  of  the  250,000  gipsies  in  those 
principalities,  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing thereby  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition. These  are  the  only  attempts  to 
reform  them  worthy  of  mention. 

Even  at  this  day,  when  the  **  glad 
tidings"  are  wafted  to  the  most  distant 
islands  of  the  sea,  we  hear  of  no  efforts 
made  to  improve  and  christianize  the 
nnmeroos  representatives  of  the  gipsy 
race. 

*'  If  the  egg  of  the  raven,  of  noxious  breed, 
You  place  'neath  the  paradise-bird,  and  feed 
The  splendid  fowl  upon  its  nest 
With  immortal  figs,  the  food  of  the  blest, 
And  fcive  it  to  drmk  from  Lilsibel, 
Whilst  life  io  the  egg  breathes  Gabriel, 
A  raven,  a  raven  the  egg  shall  bear, 
And  the  fostering  bird  shall  waste  her  core." 

This  is  the  estimation  in  which  the 
^psies  appear  to  be  held  by  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  gipsy  physiognomy  when  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  males 
are  slightiy  above  the  medium  size,  well- 
developed  and  nervous.  Their  bronze 
complexions,  teeth  white  as  ivory,  and 
long,  crisped  locks  of  jetty  blackness, 
impart  a  singularly  wild  and  ferocious 
appearance  to  forms  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  those  of  Hottentots  and 
Cafi&es.  They  have  an  aspect  of 
melancholy  mingled  with  pride  and 
cunning,  and  the  expressive  gestures 
which  characterize  their  conversation 
impart  a  lively  interest  to  these  pictur- 
esque vagabonds. 

The  females  are  not  wanting  in  the 
browned,  ruddy  cheeks  and  swelling 
bosoms,  so  associated  with  gipsy  charms. 
A  rich,  olive  complexion,  with  red  lips 
and  a  just  proportion  of  the  limbs,  im- 
parts to  them  even  something  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  splendid  outlines  and 
aelioious  tints  of  Circassian  beauty. 

The  eye  is,  however,  the  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  race,  and  would  distinguish 
the  gipsy  in  whatever  color,  costume, 
or  character  she  might  appear.  It  is 
not  the  small,  luxurious  eye  of  the  Jew- 
ess, the  oblong  eye  indispensable  to  the 
Chinese  beauty,  nor  the  soft,  almond 
eye  of  the  Egyptian,  but  something 
unique  and  pecudiar.  It  is  vivid,  lustrous, 
or  liquid,  according  to  the  thought 
which  seeks  for  utterance.  Now,  it 
has  a  wild  and  staring  expression,  and 
then,  in  moments  of  repose,  a  filmy. 


phosphorescent  haze  will  gather  over  it, 
through  which  one  looks  into  the  depths 
below,  as  he  does  upon  the  stars  of 
heaven,  half  obscured  by  the  last  ethe- 
real rays  of  a  flushing  sunset  He  has 
a  conception  of  gipsy  beauty,  without 
beholding  it,  who  has  seen  the  fair  dam- 
sels of  Cyprus,  where  once  stood  the 
hundred  Paphian  altars,  burning  incense 
to  Venus ;  or  watched,  on  the  islands 
of  the  JBgean,  or  in  the  shady  villages 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  timid  daughters  of 
Grecian  blood,  collected  around  some 
gushing  fountain,  or  bearing  away  its 
crystal  wealth  in  graceful  vases,  as  in 
the  days  of  old : 

"  A  gipsy  maiden's  sparkling  eye 
Has  pierced  my  bosom's  core — 
A  feat  no  eye  beneath  the  sky 
Could  e'er  effect  before." 

I  have  often  seen  boys  among  the 
gipsies  as  beautiful  as  Astyanax,  and 
young  females,  whose  forms  Phidias 
woula  have  chosen  for  models.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  or 
in  the  wilds  of  Bulgaria,  I  used  suddenly 
to  come  upon  groups  of  these  myste- 
rious wanderers,  which  stood  before  me 
like  a  living  tableaiuc  from  the  pastoral 
age  and  country  of  Agamemnon.  Their 
manner  of  life,  sans  feu  et  lieu,  is,  how- 
ever, highly  unfavorable  for  the  reten- 
tion of  beauty :  manhood  is  apt  to  as- 
sume a  sinister  and  ferocious  aspect, 
and  females,  made  wives  at  twelve, 
generally  become  ugly  and  forbidding 
at  twenty.  With  the  latter,  the  change 
is  as  great  as  if  the  Graces  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  Harpies,  or  the 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox.  It  takes 
an  angel  to  make  a  demon. 

The  dress  of  the  gipsies  is  in  keep- 
ing  with  their  nomadic  tendencies. 
They  occasionally  dress  somewhat  like 
those  with  whom  they  live;  but  they 
are  generally  too  proud,  as  well  as  too 
indolent,  to  deck  themselves  with  a  for- 
eign garb,  and  adhere  to  the  national 
costume  descended  from  their  fore- 
fathers. The  latter  consists  of  a  ragged 
breeches  and  torn  shirt,  which,  although 
their  antiquity  is  obvious  when  put  on« 
are  never  removed,  for  want  of  a  change, 
until  they  fall  from  the  body  of  their 
own  accord,  in  a  state  of  complete 
dilapidation.  The  children  are  brought 
up  in  the  true  Calmuo  style,  being  al- 
lowed to  run  naked  until  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  years,  when  they  assume  the 
garb  of  their  elders. 
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The  wind  cannot  blow  off  his  hat  who 
has  none,  and  shoes  are  troublesome 
appliances  among  people  whose  man- 
ner of  life  and  general  economy  are 
those  of  yagrants  and  beggars.  In  warm 
weather,  they  uniformly  go  barefoot,  ex- 
oept  when  paradingr  a  pair  of  yellow 
boots  and  spurs,  which  have  fallen  into 
their  possession  by  theft  or  some  acci- 
dent of  fortune,  and  contrast  ludic- 
rously with  a  pair  of  breeches  wanting 
in  the  ampler  parts.  In  winter,  they 
envelop  their  leet  in  bundles  of  rags, 
or,  as  m  Wallachia  wear  coarse  woolen 
stockings,  knit  by  females  upon  huge 
wooden  needles.  The  women  neither 
spin  nor  weave,  neither  sew  nor  wash, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that 
they  are  clothed  like  unto  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  They  are  even  more  pictur- 
esque in  the  matter  of  dress  than  the 
males.  In  Wallachia,  I  have  seen  num- 
berless instances  where  the  entire  fe- 
male attire  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of 
linen  thrown  over  the  head  and  wound 
round  the  body,  the  solution  of  whose 
continuity  revealed  here  and  there  large 
portions  of  the  cutaneous  integument, 
supplied  by  nature,  and  well  darkened 
by  exposure.  These  Wallachian  gip- 
sies have  also  a  dash  of  Bloomerism; 
for,  in  case  their  own  wretched  garments 
give  out,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  draw 
on  those  of  their  male  companions, 
should  the  latter  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  any  unmenlionahU  articles  of 
dress  to  spare. 

They  are  excessively  fond  of  orna- 
ments, and  often  wear  strings  of  jinglinff 
piastres,  or  other  small  coins,  around 
the  head  and  neck.  I  have  frequently 
noticed  gold  ducats  dangling  upon  the 
naked  breasts  of  these  h^-dressed  bar- 
barians. The  gipsies  are  not,  how- 
ever, totally  indifferent  as  to  dress.  In 
Spain,  they  occasionally  assume  a  gay 
attire.  The  red  cap  is  there  indispens- 
able, but  otherwise  green  is  the  favorite 
color,  as  among  the  Turks.  In  Hungary, 
they  have  the  greatest  penchant  for  ac- 
quiring, by  theft  or  otherwise,  the  cast- 
off  clothes  of  distinguished  personages, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  &an 
to  behold  one  of  those  idle  vagabonds 
pompously  parading  a  laced  coat  with 
silver  buttons,  while  his  head  and  feci 
are  naked. 

Exposed  to  the  salutary  influences  of 
the  earth  and  air,  the  gipsies,  though 
the  creatures  of  so  many  vicissitudes, 
enjoy  much  more  health  than  is  usual 


with  people  who  are  dviliJEed.  Flagoa 
and  pestilence  appear  to  sweep  by  tiient 
in  search  of  other  victims.  They 
are  exceedingly  well-formed,  and  the 
enormous  adipose  developments,  the 
distorted  limbs  and  worthless  members, 
which  pertain  to  the  dweliinffs  of  civili- 
zation, are  rarely  seen  in  the  tents  of 
the  gipsies.  It  may  be  that  not  so 
great  a  profK>rtion  reach  the  age  of 
adults  as  m  civilized  society.  That  ist 
doubtless,  the  case  with  barbarians 
everywhere;  but  those  of  the  gipsies 
who  do  survive  the  shivering  and  nun- 
gry  ordeal  of  childhood,  acquire  thereby 
a  hardiness  of  constitution,  upon  wlucn 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neiUier  want  nor 
intemperance,  appears  to  have  any  ma- 
terial influence. 

^  The  dark  complexion  of  the  gipsies* 
like  that  of  the  Laplanders  and  Esqui- 
maux, depends  upon  their  wretched 
manner  of  life.  The  dense  smoke,  the 
perennial  filth  in  which  they  Uve,  and 
the  nameless  unctuous  compounds  which 
they  use,  externally  as  well  as  internally, 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  them 
in  a  northern  climate  that  the  calorifio 
rays  of  the  sun  would  have  in  tiie 
tropics. 

The  gipsies  enrolled  in  the  Austrian 
army,  as  well  as  many  held  in  slavery 
in  the  families  of  Wallachian  Boyards, 
gradually  lose  their  primitive  Ethiopian 
tint  I  have  often  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  those  who  follow  the  profession 
of  music  in  Hungary.  Fortunately  for 
them,  the  prejudice  of  color  does  not 
exist  in  eastern  Europe  as  with  us.  One 
of  my  compagnons  du  voyage,  on  the 
lower  Danube,  was  a  huge  Nubian, 
who,  after  having  enjoyed  various 
smiles  and  caprices  of  fortune  in  the 
east,  had  served  Prince  Milosch,  of 
Servia  man^  years  as  physician.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  prince  from 
Servia,  this  sable  disciple  of  ^s- 
culapius  took  refuge  in  Wallachiat 
where  I  fell  in  with  him.  He  was  a 
decided  curiosity  on  board  the  steamer* 
and  monopolized  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion and  attention.  Even  the  fascinating 
daughters  of  Bucharest  did  not  hesitate 
to  exchange  their  jeux  d^esprit  widi 
him.  I  could  not  but  congratulate 
him  that  he  was  traveling  down  the 
Danube  instead  of  the  MississippL 
Since  the  translation  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  into  so  many  languages,  the  im- 
pression has  come  to  prevail  generally 
in  eastern  Europe  that  all  .^ericans 
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are  black,  unless  they  happen  to  possess 
the  aboriginal  oopper  hue.  On  my 
being  introduced  to  persons  as  an 
American,  they  often  expressed  infinite 
astonishment  at  the  lightness  of  m^ 
complexion,  and  were  with  some  diffi- 
culty brought  to  look  upon  me  as  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Bedouin 
affection  of  the  gipsies  for  the  life  of 
the  tent.  They  prefer  to  have  their 
tents  or  cabins  near  some  large  town ; 
for,  according  to  one  of  their  maxims, 
*' money  is  in  the  city,  not  in  the 
country." 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
they  withdraw  to  their  winter  quarters, 
or  rather,  like  certain  hibernating  ani- 
mals, retire  to  their  holes  in  the  earth. 
In  Hungary  they  usually  make  an  ex- 
cavation in  some  sunny  hillside,  and 
complete  their  wretched  abode  by  laying 
a  few  stick  across  the  top,  or  setting 
up  a  few  boards,  so  as  to  meet  above, 
which  are  covered  with  earth,  or  straw, 
leaving  merely  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
through  which  the  smoke  can  escape. 

In  the  Danubian  principalities,  the 
houses  of  the  tsigans,  or  gipsies,  are 
subterranean,  as  are  also  the  Icolifes  of 
the  Wallachian  peasants.  A  few  mole- 
hills scattered  over  the  plain  indicate 
the  proximity  of  a  village  of  the  gipsies, 
and,  at  the  shout  of  the  surruju  or 
postillion,  you  are  surprised  at  seeing 
those  ethnographical  wonders  appear- 
ing all  at  once  above  ground,  as  happens 
when  the  traveler  comes  suddenly  upon 
a  village  of  prairie  dogs  in  the  west. 
The  idea  of  separate  apartments  rarely 
enters  the  minds  of  those  rude  architects, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  build  only  for  a 
single  season.  But  when  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  merely  the  partitioning  off,  in 
a  rude  manner,  of  part  of  the  chamber, 
for  the  antiquated  jade  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  from  place  to  place  the 
personal  effects  and  household  gods  of 
the  family.  The  gipsy's  horse,  or  ra- 
ther his  donkey,  as  they  generally 
prefer  that  animal,  resumes  his  migra- 
tory career  at  the  first  croaking  of  the 
frogs  of  spring;  for  then  the  gipsy 
betakes  himself  again  to  the  more  ro- 
mantic life  of  the  tent  Although  his 
lot  is  not  enviable,  he  is  an  animal  that 
sees  much  of  the  world  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  He  does  not  belong  to 
the  race  of  cloud-pawing  steeds,  and, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  gipsy 
master,    generally    consists    of    little 


more  than  osseous  tissue  with  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  all  packed  tightly 
in  a  cutaneous  covering,  the  interruption 
of  whose  continuity,  here  and  there, 
brings  the  system  within  en  rapport 
with  the  circumambient  air  wiUiout. 
There  is  a  certain  music  in  the  bray- 
ing of  that  animal  most  agreeable  to 
the  traveler,  notwithstanding  his  vocal 
efforts  always  appear  as  if  they  were 
the  last  wheezy  and  spasmodic  gaspa 
of  expiring  animation.  I  have  often 
been  startied  and  delighted  by  it  in  the 
solitudes  of  eastern  Europe,  having 
learned  from  experience  tnat  where 
there  are  donkeys,  men  are  sure  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  namely,  that  where  there 
are  men,  there  will  be  donkeys  in  spite 
of  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  tents  and  cabins  of  the 
tsigans  that  man  and  nature  are  most 
familiar  friends.  There,  human  beings 
and  animals  live  and  eat  together,  en- 
joying each  other's  breath  and  social 
intercourse.  This  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
provement upon  shepherd  life,  beautiful 
enough  in  poetry  afid  fiction,  but  execiu- 
ble  in  experience.  I  have  not  found  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  to  be  the  de- 
lightful creations  which  poets  represent 
them  to  be.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  idlest  of  the  idle — (he  vilest  of 
the  vile;  and  those  poetical  cottages, 
whose  interior  life  is  so  often  sighed  for 
by  the  sentimental  and  inexperienced, 
are  generally  the  abodes  of  filth  and 
wretchedness  indescribable.  The  scal- 
pel of  truth  sometimes  makes  singular 
work  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  and 
the  vagaries  of  sentimentalism.  In 
western  Europe,  many  of  the  gipsies 
betake  themselves  to  the  hedges  and 
rocks  during  the  warm  season.  Chairs 
and  tables  are  articles  of  luxury  not 
often  found  in  their  humble  dwellings. 
The  use  of  knives  and  forks  does  not 
belong  to  their  politeness;  and  these 
simple  children  of  nature,  in  whom 
want  appears  to  be  productive  of  hap- 
piness, and  vicissitude,  merriness  of 
heart,  sieep  sweetly  upon  the  naked 
bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  ^  Their 
articles  of  furniture  are  of  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  character.  To  tnese 
must  be  added  the  few  implements  with 
which  the  gipsy  pursues  his  particular 
craft :  the  bungling  apparatus  of  the 
gold-washer;  the  miniature  anvil  and 
bellows  of  the  smith;  and  the  rude 
musical  instruments  of  the  wandering 
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minstrel.  The  pipe  is,  however,  the 
principal  household  god,  as  their  love 
of  tobacco  is  exceeded  only  by  their 
love  of  idleness.  The  gipsy  pipe  is 
made  t)f  wood,  short,  for  the  more  com- 
plete enjoyment,  and  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  like  the  calumet  of  the 
Amercan  Indians.  It  is  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  age  and  strength,  and  is  ulti- 
mately broken  up  and  eaten  as  the 
greatest  of  delicacies.  The  gipsies 
also  consume  their  own  smoke  without 
the  compulsion  of  municipal  regulations. 

Bread  is  not  often  baked  among  them, 
since  tliat  which  is  stolen,  or  begged,  is 
considered  superior  to  the  home  manu- 
facture. The  gipsy  wife  has  a  love  of 
oriental  ease;  she  winds  her  rags 
around  her  after  the  manner  of  the 
orientals;  when  she  bakes  bread  it  is 
done  upon  expiring  embers,  as  in  the 
remote  east ;  and,  although  it  be  her 
only  article  of  furniture,  she  retains 
the  eastern  custom  of  preserving  a 
single  cup,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
of  silver.  The  latter  descends  from 
family  to  family,  and,  when  not  in  use, 
is  generally  buried  for  greater  security. 

Water  is  their  usual  beverage.  They 
have,  however,  an  inordinate  love  of 
brandy,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  from  the  fact  that 
it  induces  intoxication  more  speedily. 
The  important  events  of  life  are  made 
the  occasion  of  boisterous  revels ;  and 
in  case  liquor  can  be  obtained,  the  mirth 
and  glee  which  attend  the  gipsy's  birth 
and  marriage  are  surpassed  only  by  the 
drunken  orgies  which  mark  his  passage 
to  another  world. 

Those  of  the  ^tanos  or  gipsies  of 
Spain,  and  the  zigeuner  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania — for  the  latter  is  the 
name  of  the  gipsies  throughout  Germany 
— who  have  fixed  abodes,  are,  of  course, 
more  elevated  in  condition.  My  de- 
scription applies  to  the  majority  of  the 
race,  who  still  pursue  the  nomadic  life 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  gipsies  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  omnivorous  animak  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  natural  kingdom. 
Griseleni  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
thinp  they  do  not  eat,  among  which 
are  beans,  onions,  perch,  lampreys,  and 
pheasants.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
them  consuming  the  most  common  of 
the  above  articles,  and  suppose  that 
their  abstinence  from  the  others  arises 
merely  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them.     Horse-flesh  forms  almost  the 


only  exception  to  their  taste,  and  even 
in  respect  to  this,  their  carnivorous  pro- 
pensity frequently  overcomes  all  other 
considerations,  whether  derived  from 
prejudice  or  tradition.  Their  estima- 
tion of  that  useful  animal  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that,  when  they  meet,  their 
salutation  is  not  **  How  are  yourself  and 
family  ?"  but  '*  How  are  your  horses  ?" 
Many  of  the  gipsies  could  no  more  be 
induced  to  indulge  in  hippophagic  en- 
tertainment, than  the  Brahmin  of  India 
could  be  induced  to  eat  of  the  sacred 
cow.  A  pledge,  taken  by  one  of  them 
over  the  jawbone  of  a  horse,  would  be 
as  sacred  as  the  oath  of  the  Hindoo  over 
a  cow*s  tail,  or  a  vessel  of  water  from 
the  Gan^s.  Their  predilection  in  one 
respect  is  decidedly  abnormal.    They 

S refer  animals  that  have  died  a  natural 
eath,  for  the  reason  that  '*  the  flesh  of 
beasts  which  God  kills  must  be  better 
than  that  of  animals  slain  by  the  hand 
of  man."  It  is  rare  fortune  for  them 
to  fall  in  with  the  carcass  of  some  poor 
creature  that  has  ffiven  up  the  ghost  by 
the  wayside,  and  they  are  not  over  par- 
ticular as  to  the  time  elapsed  since  dis- 
solution. The  animal  is  forthwith  de- 
prived of  his  skin,  enough  is  boiled  or 
roasted  to  satisfy  present  wants,  and  the 
remainder  is  dried  for  future  consump- 
tion. Animals  which  have  perished  by 
fire  are  prized  equally  with  those  thait 
have  fallen  victims  to  disease.  Their 
carcasses  are  dragged  from  the  ashes 
and  rubbish  amid  the  shouts  and  clamors 
of  the  gipsies,  and  made  to  tickle  the 
gastronomical  sensibilities  of  those 
graceless  scavengers.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  their  tricks  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  animal  food,  as  that  of  poison- 
ing animals,  and  then  begging  their 
bodies  of  the  owners.  Gipsy  females 
manufacture  a  kind  of  poison  called 
draco,  which  has  a  specific  and  fatal 
action  upon  the  brains  of  porcine  quad- 
rupeds, but  does  not  injure  their  flesh. 
Probably  an  incantation  of  this  kind 
gave  origin  to  the  following  ditty,  often 
heard  in  the  tents  of  the  tsigans : 

"There  rune  a  swino  down  yonder  hill. 
As  fast  OS  e'er  he  can, 
And  88  he  runs,  he  crieth  still, 
'  Come,  Bleal  me,  gipsy  man !' " 

In  addition  to  these  abnormal  tastes 
and  epicurean  tendencies,  the  charee 
of  cannibalism  has  often  been  brought 
against  the  gipsies.  It  was  /ormerly 
said  of  them  that  they  had  a  particular 
relish  for  the  delicate  tissues  of  youths 
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and  maidens,  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to 
eighteen;  and  that  there  were  those 
among  them  who  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers.  During 
the  last  century  they  were,  in  numerous 
instances,  hung,  beheaded,  and  quar- 
tered, for  this  offense.  I  should  notice, 
however,  that  the  same  charge  had  pre- 
viously been  brought  against  the  Jews* 
between  whose  history  and  that  of  the 
gipsies  there  are  many  traits  of  resem- 
blance. The  persecution  of  the  zigeu- 
ner  of  Hungary,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  not  unlike  that  of  the  witches 
of  New  England.  Executions  took 
place  at  Frauenmark,  Kamzer,  and 
Esaburg,  in  the  year  1782,  and  many 
were  imprisoned.  An  old  record  states : 
"Her  majesty,  Maria  Theresa,  not 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  people  in 
confinement  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  enormous  crimes,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner thither  from  the  court,  to  exam- 
ine minutely  into  the  affair.  On  his  re- 
turn, it  was  confirmed  that  they  were 
really  man-eaters,  and  that  there  are 
actually  among  them  some  who  have 
killed  and  eaten  their  own  fathers/' 
Notwithstanding  these  relations,  and 
the  startling  accounts  to  the  same 
effect,  given  by  Griseleni,  the  gipsies 
were  probably  never  cannibals,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity.  The  persons 
executed  in  Hungary  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  theft.  It  was  inferred, 
from  the  proceedings,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  murder.  When  ques- 
tioned in  this  respect,  they  confessed 
the  act,  from  an  idea  of  heroism,  as  was 
afterwards  determined.  They  prom- 
ised even  to  show  the  bodies ;  but  on 
arriving  on  the  ground,  not  a  trace  of 
them  could  be  found,  which  fact  clearly 
proved,  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  that 
the  gipsy  culprits  had  eaten  the  same, 
and  the  latter  were  executed  forthwith, 
for  cannibalism.  In  western  Europe, 
dealing  in  horses  and  the  business  of 
peripatetic  smiths  are  the  principal  oo- 
cupations  of  the  male  gipsies.  They 
are  excellent  jockeys,  and  tlie  animals 
in  which  they  deal  are  either  stolen,  or 
bought  under  circumstances  precluding 
the  outlay  of  much  money.  Now  and 
then  the  gipsy  possesses  a  good  horse, 
but  he  generally  deals  in  the  sorriest  of 
jades.  He  depends  upon  his  skill  in 
palming  off  the  most  worthless  of  ani- 
mals upon  purchasers ;  and  that  he  does 
not  speculate  in  vain,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  common  saying,  "A  gipsy 
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makes  a  dying  ass  gallop.*'  It  is  also 
a  maxim  of  their  political  and  social 
economy,  that  the  law  of  nature  allows 
them  to  take  as  much  from  others  as  is 
necessary  for  their  support,  and  some 
of  the  devices  employed  by  them  to 
give  a  fictitious  value  to  stolen  goods 
are  not  a  little  curious.  They  do  not, 
however,  generally  steal  near  at  home  ; 
for  although  the  business  is  considered 
honorable,  it  is  as  disreputable  to  be 
caught  in  the  act  as  it  was  with  the 
Spartans.  One  of  the  most  singular 
things  connected  with  the  gipsies  is, 
that  they  often  undertake  predatory 
journeys  of  four  or  five  years'  duration, 
to  distant  regions,  and  return  with  no 
small  amount  of  booty,  to  be  foolishly 
squandered  at  the  first  marriage  in  the 
vicinity.  The  zigeuner  may  u.sually  bo 
seen  at  the  fairs  held  at  stated  intervals 
in  Germany.  Just  before  appearing 
upon  the  ground  with  the  animals  of 
which  they  wish  to  dispose,  they  gene- 
rally put  their  blind  and  worn-out  jadw 
through  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
blows,  which  induces  an  abnormal  state 
of  activity,  too  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
natural  vivacit;^  by  the  purchaser.  In 
other  cases  an  incision  is  made  in  some 
hidden  part  of  the  skin,  through  which 
the  animal  is  blown  up,  until  he  looks 
plump  and  fleshy.  An  application  of 
adhesive  plaster  prevents  the  air  from 
escaping.  These  roguish  propensities, 
however,  do  not  prevent  people  from 
trading  with  the  gipsies — principally 
from  the  fact  that  they  deal  in  cheap 
articles.  Every  Jew  will  cheat  when  it 
is  possible,  and  yet  the  Jews  have  Kved 
by  trade  for  many  centuries.  The  gip- 
sies are  also  known  throughout  west- 
em  Europe  as  the  makers  and  venders 
of  various  rude  culinary  articles. 

Such  is  their  distaste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  that  they  prefer  any  other 
employment  to  that  of  tilling  the  soiL 
In  Hungary  they  were,  until  recently, 
employed  as  hangmen  and  execution- 
ers, recommended  probably  by  their 
assiduity  and  invention  in  torturing 
those  submitted  to  their  tender  mercies. 
They'  still  follow  the  same  business  in 
certain  parts  of  Transylvania. 

Demidoff  gives  a  curious  account  of 
a  public  employment  of  the  tsigans  at 
Kertch,  in  the  Crimea.-  This  place, 
like  all  eastern  cities,  is  infested  witk 
an  enormous  number  of  dogs,  who  fur- 
nish an  incalculable  amount  of  bark  for 
creatures  that   look   so  iudoscribahlj 
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wretched.  Their  only  occapation,  be- 
sides that  of  acting  as  scavengers  in  the 
streets,  where  they  live  and  die,  is  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  weary  travelers,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  will  even  keep 
their  jaws  working  long  after  the  power 
of  utterance  has  ceased.  Aware  of  the 
advantages  of  municipal  regulations, 
they  divide  each  city  into  a  number  of 
cj^uarters,  inhabited  and  policed  by  dis- 
tinct clans,  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
cur  who  ventures  beyond  a  given  line, 
be  it  from  the  prospect  of  a  stolen  bone, 
or  an  unwarrantable  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. In  the  city  above-mentioned,  the 
tsigans  are  employed  to  ch^ck  the  in- 
crease of  these  vagrants  by  an  occa- 
sional work  of  carnage.  One  of  their 
number,  invested,  on  the  occasion,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  public  officer,  and  con- 
sequently dressed  up  in  some  cast-oflP 
military  coat,  perambulates  th^  streets, 
dragging  after  him  the  carcase  of  a  dog 
clubbed  to  death  the  night  before.  In 
this  way  he  visits  the  different  wards 
of  the  city,  always  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out;  for  beneath  his  garment  he 
carries  a  heavy  bludgeon — a  weapon 
fatal  to  the  canine  race.  No  sooner 
does  this  executioner  show  himself  in 
the  streets,  than  a  honnd  yell  imme- 
diately breaks  out  on  all  sides  from  the 
republic  of  dogs,  who  recognize  their 
destroyer,  or  perhaps  their  victim. 
They  rush  forth  from  the  houses,  from 
the  gardens  on  all  sides,  pursuing  the 
imperturbable  tsigan  with  their  infuri- 
ated barking.  The  latter  proceeds 
steadily  and  quietly,  until  one  of  the 
enraged  pursuers  come  within  reach 
of  his  bludgeon.  As  quick  as  lightning 
the  blow  comes  down  with  merciless 
precision,  and  a  Trojan  is  stretched  by 
the  side  of  some  lamented  Hector.  In 
the  evening,  the  tsigan,  after  a  good 
day's  work,  goes  before  the  magistrate, 
and  stretches  out  a  hand  stained  with 
such  or  such  a  number  of  deaths.  Every 
fractured  ekuW  brings  him  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  copeks. 

In  the  east  it  is  customary  to  shear, 
partially,  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
both  for  ornament  and  greater  cleanli- 
ness. The  custom  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  last-mentioned  ani- 
mals by  the  gipsies,  or  gitanos,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Spain,  and  persons 
devoting  themselves  to  this  employment 
Are  called  esqualadors. 

The  manner  of  shaving  the  face,  still 


in  vogue  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
was  also  introduced  by  the  Moors  from 
the  east,  where  the  profession  of  the 
barber  and  that  of  tne  physician  are 
united  in  the  same  august  individual. 
I  have  often  met  with  professional 
brethren  in  the  orient,  whose  single  in- 
strument, a  Turkish  razor,  was  used 
alike  for  shaving,  circumcision,  blood- 
letting, and  the  removal  of  tumors.  To 
increase  the  artistic  effect,  the  esquala- 
dors of  Spain  do  not  remove  the  entire 
capillary  coat  from  the  sides  and  backs 
of  the  animals,  submitted  to  their  cackas 
or  shears.  It  is  an  art,  and  many  of 
the  gitanos  earn  a  livelihood  by  roaming 
about  the  country  as  esqualadors. 

**  I'll  rise  to-morrow,  bread  to  earn, 
For  hnnger'8  worn  me  grim ; 
Of  all  I  meet,  I'll  aak,  in  turn. 
If  they've  no  beaBts  to  trim." 

Moreover,  it  is  not  alittie  diverting  to 
watch  the  cunning  hand  of  one  of  these 
tonsorial  artists,  toiling  to  reproduce, 
upon  the  lateral  or  dorsal  surface  of  a 
patient  donkey,  reliefs  and  fibres  that 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  on 
Achilles'  shield. 

The  gipsies  have  their  music,  their 
songs,  and  dances.  They  are  best 
knomi  to  the  world  as  wandering  min- 
strels— music  being  to  them  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  of  profit — and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  we  shall  obtain  the  clearest 
insight  into  their  character. 

We  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  race 
of  people  springing  up  and  existing 
without  music  and  song,  in  which  to 
embody  their  sentiments,  than  we  can 
of  a  sylvan  forest  without  singing-birds, 
and  it  is  in  their  songs  and  collateral 
traditions  that  we  catch  the  truest  re- 
flection of  their  physiological  and  na- 
tional history.  The  literature  of  ballads 
and  traditions  is  humble  but  natural. 
No  poet  has  sent  them  forth  with  his 
sign  and  seal ;  no  jealous  author  claims 
them  as  his  own.  They  belong  to  all 
who  listen  to  them,  to  all  who  find  in 
them  a  reflection  of  their  own  love  or 
joy,  or  sorrow,  vibrating  in  the  air  like 
the  warbling  of  birds,  and  lodging  a  sweet 
thought  where  the  more  labored  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind  sweep  by 
unappreciated  in  their  ambitious  cssor. 
Their  literature,  although  as  ancient  as 
the  human  race,  is  neither  taught  in 
schools  nor  crowned  by  academies ;  the 
flowers  of  human  thought,  which  it  em- 
bodies, spring  up,  no  one  knows  where, 
or  at  what  hour.    Its  materials,  as  rich 
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and  varied  as  those  of  the  tissues  dis- 
played in  the  bazaars  of  the  orient,  have 
been  collected  and  woven  by  unknown 
hands,  it  may  have  been  under  a  Bed- 
ouin tent — ^it  may  have  been  in  the 
smoky  cabin  of  the  Northman. 

The  literature  of  national  ballads  is 
as  useful  and  beautiful  as  it  is  natural. 
Nature  is  in  all  time  the  refuge  of 
wounded  souls ;  and  song,  impassioned 
or  subdued,  of  majestic  strength  or  win- 
ning softness,  leaps  from  the  heart  un- 
der a  strong  impression,  as  the  living 
water  leaped  fix>m  the  rock  under  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  printing-press,  scattering  its 
leaves  of  thought  along  all  the  ways  of 
life,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  put  an  end 
to  those  social  and  honest  pleasures  of 
our  ancestors,  which  had  their  origin  in 
song  and  oral  narration,  their  subject 
matter  being  the  wild  legends  that  had 
floated  down  upon  the  sea  of  tradition. 
Happy  times  those,  when  virtue  was 
always  made  to  triumph  over  vicej  when 
devils  and  witches  were  disarmed  by  a 
single  sign  of  the  cross  ;  when  cold  con- 
ventionalism had  not  yet  frozen  up  the 
fountains  of  pleasure,  and  gold  not  yet 
imparted  its  yellow  haze  to  all  the  beau- 
tiful tints  of  social  life.  Happy  auditors, 
who  were  charmed  with  those  naTf  ideas 
and  marvelous  inventions,  who  could 
listen  to  the  stories  of  maidens  carried 
away  by  false  knights,  but  ultimately 
brought  to  the  arms  of  their  true  cava- 
liers by  the  miracles  of  the  genii. 

The  happiest  moments  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  in  listening  to  the  tales 
of  the  gipsies,  or  to  the  wild  legends  of 
the  Arabs,  seated  beneath  the  trembling 
stars,  in  a  dusky  group  of  those  un- 
tamed sons  of  the  desert. 

In  the  nationed  song  and  dance  are 
generally  embalmed  the  sentiments  and 
nsa^s  of  ancient  times ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  tradition,  they  are  reposi- 
tories of  historical  truth  not  to  be 
neglected. 

Pass  out  from  Athens  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  April,  along  the  Pirseus 
road,  until  you  reach  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  Near  at  hand 
is  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  the  gently -risuig 
ground,  upon  which  the  oldest  temple 
of  hero-worship  is  built,  stretches  up 
to  the  Pnyx.  The  open  space  between 
the  Agora  of  the  ancient  Athenians  is 
now  converted  into  a  field  of  wheat.  I 
have  often  visited  the  spot,  when  the 


silence  was  unbroken,  and  no  hnmaa 
being  was  near,  save  the  guardian  of 
the  temple,  and  an  Albanian  shepherd 
watching  his  flock  on  the  Hill  of  Mars. 
But  on  this  occasion,  crowds  of  Athe- 
nians assemble  there  long  before  the 
sun  rests  upon  Argina,  and  gilds  with 
his  departing  ravs  the  Parthenon  and 
Ereotheum  perched  proudly  on  that 
magnificent  pedestal,  the  Acropolis. 
All  Athens  repairs  to  that  fabulous  spot 
as  her  citizens  did  centuries  ago,  to 
listen  to  the  harangues  of  her  great 
orator.  You  see  before  you  a  curious 
mosaic  of  all  the  tribes  and  nationalitiefl 
of  Greece,  but  none  of  the  garlands  and 
processions  of  ancient  times.  There 
are  the  fine  forms,  the  classic  features 
of  Greek  women,  beautiful  enough  to 
have  served  as  models  for  the  Cariatides, 
and  the  splendid  outlines  of  the  Hel- 
lenic face,  united  with  a  bearing  which 
DO  one  but  a  Greek  can  assume.  The 
aged  Athenians  repose  on  the  marble 
seats  ranged  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus — the  seats  which 
are  said  to  have  once  been  occupied 
by  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  The 
groups  of  young  men  and  maidens  are 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  dance,  which 
is  at  once  unique,  national,  and  historic- 
al. Ask  one  of  them  why  they  came 
there  on  that  occasion,  and  they  can 
only  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  obedience  to 
an  ancient  custom.  They  only  know 
that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them. 
But  that  is  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  danco 
which  you  look  upon,  and  the  fite 
around  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  shows  how  the  usages  of  a 
people  can  traverse  centuries. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  from  Athens 
to  a  city  beyond  the  Danube,  to  Bukar 
rest,  the  gay  and  luxurious  capital  of 
Wallachia.     It  is  evening,  and  there  are 
also  merry  groups  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Domboritza,  whose  waters, 
a  Romounian  poet  has  said,  no  one  can 
leave  after  he  has  once  tasted  their  mar- 
velous sweetness.     They,  too,  are  danc- 
ing, but  it  is  the  hora  romanesca    to 
gipsy  music.     There  are  female  figures 
of  bewitching   grace  and   beauty ;   but 
the  splendid  forms  and  dignified  bear- 
ing of   their    companions   remind    us 
strongly  of  the  ancient  Romans.     They 
also  speak  a  language  that  would  have 
been  understood  by  Cicero.     The  Hae- 
mus,  old  Danubias,  and  the  distance  of 
many     hundred    miles    intervene    be- 
tween fair  Italy  and  this  ancient  Daoiaa 
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proTince.  The  tramp  of  Roman  leeions 
was  once  heard  along  the  later,  and  Bo* 
man  camps  grew  to  populous  cities  on 
its  hanks.  Serenteen  centuries  hare, 
however,  elapsed  since  the  tide  of  Ro- 
man conquest  was  swept  hack  bj  the 
wares  of  barbaric  invasion,  and  yet  the 
simple  danoe  of  these  Wallaohian  peas- 
ants on  the  banks  of  the  Domboritza 
hrings  before  us  the  most  celebrated 
ohorographic  entertainment  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Youths  and  maidens 
join  hands  and  form  a  large  ring,  in  the 
oentre  of  which  are  our  gipsy  musi- 
cians, called  lautari  in  the  lingua  ro- 
manesca.  One  of  the  circle  sings  du- 
ring the  dance,  and  the  songs  on  these 
occasions,  termed  horas  as  among  the 
Latins,  are  of  singular  force  and  beauty. 
The  ring  of  dancers  undalates  from  right 
to  left,  and  left  to  right,  and  when  it 
breaks  up  in  a  feigned  nultt^  the  young 
men  seize  by  the  waist  and  bear  away 
the  blushing  and  struggling  maidens,  as 
their  Roman  ancestors  once  did  the  Sa- 
bine women. 

Strange  that  the  simple  thoughts  and 
customs  of  a  people  should  have  been  so 
immortalized,  by  song  and  the  dance,  as 
to  leap  across  ages  and  survive  convul- 
sions that  have  overthown  the  proudest 
monuments  of  genius  and  art.  That 
which  is  most  labored  and  heralded 
forth  with  most  pomp  is  not  always  re- 
membered longest.  In  the  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  I  deciphered  names 
scratched  carelessly  upon  the  marble  by 
workmen  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  slave,  who  hewed  from  the 
quarry  the  rough  block,  has  left  us  at 
least  the  legacy  of  his  name,  far  more, 
in  most  instances,  than  he  who  chiseled 
the  same  to  a  form  of  beauty,  and  al- 
most imparted  life  to  the  pulseless  stone. 
The  scholar  need  not  despise  the  song, 
the  dance,  and  the  legend.  There  is  a 
mine  of  literary  wealth  in  them  all, 
from  the  war-song  and  mythological  epic 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  love  ditty  of  the 
Esquimaux  ;  from  the  wild  ballad  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  plaintive  verse  of  the 
gipsies.  There  is  something  in  the 
condition  and  manner  of  life  of  the  latter 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a 
^d,  poetical  feeling.  These  cannot 
be  more  graphically  set  forth  than  in 
♦'The  Gipsy  Giri,''  by  Cervantes,  the 
ittost  popular  work  of  that  author  in  his 
a»tlve  country.  It  is  the  speech  of  a 
gitano  to  a  Spanish  hidalgo.  *'We 
Me  lords  of  the  plains  and  of  the- corn- 


fields, of  the  woods  and  the  mountains, 
the  rivers  and  the  springs ;  the  forests 
yield  us  wood  for  nothing;  the  trees, 
fruits ;  the  vines,  grapes ;  the  parks, 
game ;  the  gardens,  pulse ;  the  foun- 
tains, water ;  the  rocks,  shade ;  the  clefts 
in  the  hills,  fresh  air ;  and  the  caves, 
houses.  For  us  the  keen  blasts  of 
heaven  are  gentle  zephyrs  ;  the  snows 
refreshment ;  uur  baths  are  the  rain ; 
our  music  the  thunders ;  our  torches  the 
lightning;  the  strong  earth  seems  to 
us  a  bed  of  the  softest  down ;  the  tan- 
ned hide  of  our  bodies  serves  as  an 
impenetrable  armor  to  defend  us.  The 
fear  of  losing  honor  does  not  weary 
us ;  nor  does  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing it  keep  us  wakeful ;  we  neither 
sustain  factions,  nor  rise,  betimes,  to  pre- 
sent petitions,  nor  to  attend  magnates, 
nor  to  solicit  favors.  These  sheds  and 
miserable  huts  we  esteem  as  gilded 
roofs  and  sumptuous  palaces,  and  our 
Flemish  pictures  and  landscapes  are 
those  which  nature  a£Ebrds  us  in  the 
stupendous  hills  and  snowy  precipices, 
in  the  splendid  meadows  and  tangled 
forests  which  meet  our  view  at  every 
step.  We  are  rustic  astrologers ;  for  as 
we  always  sleep  beneath  the  naked  sky, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  distingui^hiug 
the  hours  of  the  dav  from  those  of  the 
night.  We  behold  how  Aurora  sweeps 
away  the  stars  from  the  heavens,  and 
how,  accompanied  b^  the  dew.  she  comes 
forth  filling  the  air  with  gladness,  cooling 
the  water  and  bedewing  the  earth.'* 

Thejr  possess  a  marvelous  fiezi bill ty 
of  spint,  united,  frequently,  witli  aston- 
ishing power  of  imitation  and  richness 
of  voice.  The  gipsy  is  a  born  virtuoso. 
Without  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  musical  notes,  they  can  execute  a 
sonnet  of  Mozart,  or  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven,  with  wonderful  tact  and  pre- 
cision after  having  heard  the  same  but 
once. 

I  have  often  witnessed  performances 
of  this  kind  in  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
where,  as  before  stated,  the  gipsy  per- 
formers are  held  in  great  repute. 
The  famous  Liszt,  in  his  numerous  vis- 
its to  Pesth,  did  not  disdain  to  collect 
around  him  a  goodly  number  of  these 
dusky  artistes  in  order  to  listen  to  their 
performance  of  his  Hungarian  compo- 
sitions. The  Hungarians  and  the  gip- 
sies of  Hun  gar}'  have  in  fact  the  same 
national ;  music  as  the  latter,  although 
the  children  of  another  clime,  love  with 
passion  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
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A  sigeuner,  with  a  violin  nader  his 
arm,  used  to  frequent  the  French  thea- 
tre at  Jasdy,  and,  after  the  performance, 
woold  render  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  overture  with  far  more  effect  than 
the  best  virtuoso  of  the  orchestra.  Most 
of  the  Esmeraldas  and  Preciosas  of 
romance  turn  out  not  to  be  gipsies ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  race  they 
have  a  remarkable  talent  for  music. 
The  names  of  Sncewd,  Barba,  and 
Chiari  are  familiar  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  Milhaly  is  known  as  the 
Magyar  Orpheus. 

It  is  said  that  after  one  of  the  great 
performances  of  Catalani  at  Moscow,  a 
gipsy  girl  stepped  forward  and  enrap- 
tured every  one  present  with  bursts 
of  angelic  melody.  The  noble  Italian 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
rustic  songstress,  and  drawing  from  her 
own  shoulders  a  magnificent  cashmere 
shawl,  a  present  from  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
the  compelled  her  to  receive  it,  as  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  song.  The 
best  performances  of  the  gipsies  are  imi- 
tations ;  but  their  own  verses,  which 
are  generally  improvised,  are  often  re- 
plete with  meaning  and  sentiment. 

**  The  river  which  runneth  with  eonnd, 
Bears  along  with  it  stones  and  water." 

The  wooing  lover  thus  addresses  a 
weeping  gipsy  maiden : 

**  Extend  to  me  thy  hand  so  small 
Wherein  I  see  thee  weep ; 
For,  O,  thy  balmy  tear-drops  all 
I  woald  ooileotand  keepr 

A  guilty  mother  beseeches  her  little 
infant: 

"  Prajr,  little  baby,  pray  the  Lord, 
Since  guiltleea  still  thou  art, 
That  peace  and  comfort  be  restored 
To  this  poor,  troubled  heart" 

These  snatches  of  rustic  song  are 
also  expressive  of  the  melancholy  tem- 
perament which  is  peculiar  to  the  gipsy 
race.  Under  excitement,  however,  there 
is  a  wildness  and  incofaerenoy  of  manner 
and  expression  equally  characteristic^ 
which  is  admirably  brought  out  in  Goe- 
the's song  of  the  gipsy,  of  which  I  give 
but  a  single  verse : 

**  Im  Ncbelgeriesel,  im  tiefen  Schnee, 
Im  wilden  Wald,  in  dor  Mitternacht, 
Ich  horte  der  Wolfe  Hunger^eheal, 
Ich  horte  der  Eulen  Geachrei. 

Wille  wau,  wau,  wau ! 

Willewo,  wo,  wol 

Wito  hu  !'• 

The  great  simplicity  and  flexibility  of 
gipsy  music  render  it  peculiarly  appK- 


oable  to  the  dance.  This  is  especislly 
the  case  in  Hungary  and  Poland.  TIm 
rustic  gipsy  band  is  called  in  requisi- 
tion at  every  festival,  and  enlivens  the 
pleasures  of  every  holiday.  One  often 
sees  the  tears  coursing  down  their  sun- 
burnt cheeks  during  the  execution  of 
some  favorite  air.  **  Call  the  j^psies,*' 
is  a  common  saying  in  Russia,  when 
society  is  becoming  tedious,  and  enter- 
tainment is  wanted.  Bussian  officers 
are  quite  as  distinguished  for  their 
achievements  in  the  ball-room  as  in  the 
fortress  and  the  camp.  During  their 
numerous  visits  to  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, they  have  alway  preferred,  for  the 
dance;  the  music  of  the  gipsy  bands  of 
Bucharest  and  Jassy  to  that  of  the  supe- 
rior bands  connected  with  the  Bussian  ar- 
my. The  appearance  of  a  corps  of  these 
wandering  minstrels  at  a  Wallachian 
village  is  uie  siffnal  for  a  dance  and  gene- 
ral oblivion  oi  business  and  pleasure* 
save  that  connected  with  trippmg  **  the 
light,  fantastic  toe.*' 

Even  a  single  gips^  artiste  is  Me  to 
set  an  entire  vill^e  in  motion  with  hii 
fiddle-bow,  **his  eye  in  a  fine  frensy 
rolling;"  and,  at  tiie  first  note,  those 
grave  and  rustic  peasants  will  begin  to 
caper  as  nimbly  as  the  rocks  and  trees 
diet  to  the  fabled  music  of  Orpheus. 

The  musical  instruments  employed 
by  them  in  the  Danubian  principalities, 
where  the  gipsy  population  is  greater, 
proportionfuly,  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  are  the  cobza,  nalu,  and 
tamborine.  They  are  also  masters  of  the 
violin,  and  perform  with  great  excellence 
upon  the  mosholu — the  syrinx  of  the 
ancients.  This  instrument  consists  of 
seven  reeds  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
is  of  great  compass  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  performer.  The  brother  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Napoleon  I.  in  1810,  and  on  his 
journey  home  he  spent  some  time  at 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  The 
instrument  above  referred  to  has  been 
in  use  in  Persia  for  centuries ;  but  tho 
Persian  was  surprised  to  find  it  infinitely 
more  powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
cultivated gipsies  of  Moldavia. 

Of  gipsy  dances  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, from  the  picturesque  romanesca 
alon^  the  lower  Danube,  to  the  fandango 
and  Dolero  of  Spain.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  apt  to  adopt  the  customs  of 
those  amon?  whom  they  live,  but  ex- 
hibit, notwi&standing,  something  pecu- 
liar and  national.    The  first  instruction 
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that  the  gipspr  girl  leceiyes  from  her 
moUier,  and,  m  loot,  the  only  instrac-* 
tion,  is  to  execute  certain  graceful  but 
lascivious  movements.  The  gipsj  mo- 
ther, who  has  lost  every  trace  of  grace 
and  beauty,  must  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
her  wits — by  averting  the  effects  of  the 
"  evil  eye,*'  or  telling  the  htiena  ventura ; 
but  as  the  gipsy  girl  subsists  by  her 
heels,  the  higher  the  excellence  she  con 
attain  in  the  Terpsichorean  art,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pecuniaiy  reward 
attending  her  exhibitions.  We  shall 
revert  hereafter  to  the  social  life  of  the 
gipsies,  and  show  that  there  is  far  more 
chastity  and  virtue  within  their  rude 
tents  than  in  the  palaces  of  civilization. 
Their  movements  and  exposures  in  the 
dance,  however,  are  not  of  the  most 
modest  character.  They  are  not  un- 
like those  of  the  famous  ghawazee  of 
Egypt,  who  are*,  at  the  same  time, 
courtesans  and  artistes,  and  whom  the 
traveler  Niebuhr  has  mistaken  for  gip- 
sies. 

The  national  dance  of  the  gipsies, 
when  seen  by  nieht  in  an  encampment 
of  squalid  tents,  has  a  wild  and  startling 
effect.  The  group  is  seated  around  the 
fire  which  has  cooked  their  evenine 
meal,  and  whose  flickering  rays  reveia 
the  picturesque  features  of  those  simple 
children  of  nature.  They  listen  silently 
to  the  music,  which  is  their  perennial 
entertainment.  Presently  a  wild  female 
form  darts  forward  to  commence  the 
dance.  She  is  scantily  dressed,  and 
the  rags  drawn  around  her  bosom  en- 
velope an  infant  of  tender  age.  Pladng 
her  hand  upon  her  lips,  she  moves 
quickly  right  and  left,  advancing  and 
retiring  in  a  sidelong  direction.  The 
music  becomes  quicker,  her  movements 
increase  in  rapidity,  and  the  clapping 
of  hands  and  cries  of  her  dusky  com- 
panions rouse  her  to  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment.   Her  gestures  are  impassioned, 


her  eyes  fiery,  and  the  hair  stands  erect 
upon  her  head.  She  utters  rapidly 
strange  words  of  an  unknown  tongue, 
to  a  tune  still  more  strange  and  uncouth. 
The  tawny  infant  seems  to  be  inspired 
with  the  same  fiend,  and  cries,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth,  like  the  mother.  The 
dam  snatches  the  infant  from  her  bosom, 
throws  it  in  the  air,  and  allows  the  crea- 
ture to  fall  into  her  outstretched  arms. 
Her  voice  falters,  her  movements  become 
less  rapid,  and,  overcome  by  exertion 
and  excitement,  this  unearthly  sons  and 
dance  terminate  amid  the  frantic  shouts 
of  her  companions. 

Theft,  generally  on  a  small  scale,  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  gipsies,  that  it  takes, 
peraaps,  the  highest  rank  among  their 
employments.  Though  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  verb  klepteith  they 
conjugate  and  decline  it  in  all  possible 
moods  and  tenses.  The  reason  given 
bv  the  gipsies  for  their  remarkable  pro- 
cuvity  to  theft,  is  as  follows :  The  im- 
pression prevails  throughout  the  east, 
that  it  was  the  gip^es  who  crucified  the 
Saviour.  Their  account  of  the  affur  is, 
that  a  gipsy  assisted  on  that  sorrowful 
occasion.  Four  iron  nails  were  brought 
to  Calvary  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
our  Saviour  to  tlie  cross.  The  gipsy, 
thinking  tiiat  it  might  be  done  equally 
well  witn  three,  stole  the  remaining  one, 
and  since  that  day  the  tsigans  have 
been  notorious  thieves.  Music,  with  all 
its  refining  influences,  has  not  cured 
them  of  this  predilection. 

Par  parenthese,  *  *  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds''  appears  to  have  but  little  moral 
influence,  however  much  it  may  soothe 
the  feelings  in  respect  to  things  both 
good  and  evil.  Rome  burned  to  the  tune 
of  a  violin ;  and  Lorenzo,  who  so  apos- 
trophized the  sweet  power  of  music, 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  •*  many  vows  of 
faith,  and  ne*er  a  true  one,"  to  pretty 
Jessica. 
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THE  position  of  Mr.  Emerson  in  oar 
literature  is  so  well-defined  and  es- 
tablished, that  it  no  longer  excites  to 
controversy.  His  characteristics,  as  a 
thinker  or  writer — ^his  peculiar  points 
of  view — and  his  method  of  conveying 
them — ^his  keen  insight — ^his  utter  want 
of  logic — ^his  limpid,  racy  style — his 
occasional  obscurities — ^in  short,  his 
merits  and  defects,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  them,  are  known,  and  demand 
no  farther  comment.  We  sav  that  he 
is  Emerson,  and  have  descnbed  him. 
Now  and  then,  a  half-crazy  dyspeptic, 
like  Gilfitlan,  fires  off  a  pop-gun  at  him, 
but  no  one  hears  the  report  nor  cares  for 
it,  and  the  unconscious  object  of  it  still 
walks  forward  with  his  serene  and  lofty 
smile. 

This  position  of  Emerson,  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  he  won  soon  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance, and  has  steadily  maintained, 
without  material  increase  or  diminution, 
up  to  the  present  time.  His  little  book  on 
**  mature"  revealed  to  discerning  minds 
all  that  he  has  since  done.  He  is  to 
them  no  greater  now  than  he  was  then. 
His  last  and  seventh  volume  is  no  better 
than  his  first.  There  is  more  richness 
and  mellowness  of  style  in  it,  perhaps, 
but  otherwise  it  is  the  same.  Nor  does 
this  seeming  want  of  growth  argue  any 
defect  of  genius.  Quite  the  reverse. 
Goethe  used  to  say  of  Schiller  that  if 
you  separated  from  him  for  a  week  you 
would  be  astonished,  on  meeting  him 
again,  by  his  prodigious  strides  m  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  reason  was  that  Schiller 
did  not  begin  as  a  master.  He  presented 
himself  as  a  pupil,  and  you  afterwards 
saw  the  steps  of  his  progress.  Mr. 
Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  slipped 
into  the  arena  with  a  native  control  of 
his  powers  and  resources.  He  did  not 
have  to  learn  the  use  of  his  tools  by 
using  them  :  he  was  born  to  their  use. 
His  intellect,  from  the  outset,  appeared 
so  clear,  so  penetrating,  so  fresh  and 
so  capable,  that  it  promised  everything 
that  it  has  since  pertormed.  It  prepared 
us  by  its  immediate  qualities  against 
future  surprises.  Of  every  new  mani- 
festation of  it,  we  feci  that  it  is  just 
what  we  expected.  Some  minds  sufiFer 
a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  in  their  inspira- 


tions— are  now  dull  and  depressed,  and 
then  glowing  with  life ;  and  there  are 
others  which  possess  a  steady,  perma- 
nent action,  like  crystals  which  are 
brilliant  in  every  light,  or  like  stars 
which  shine  forever.  Our  author's  is 
of  the  latter  sort. 

In  this  work  on  England,  we  see  Mrj 
Emerson  in  a  new  field  and  in  a  new 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  the  same  Emerson. 
His  theme  is  a  much  larger  one  than  he 
has  before  tried,  but  he  treats  it  in  thel 
old  vein.  In  the  language  of  the  arts,  we  \ 
may  say,  that  what  he  has  hitherto  tried ! 
in  kitcat  and  cabinet  sizes,  he  now ' 
essays  in  the  broader  historical  style. 
The  old  manner  is,  however,  retained. 
The  practical,  concrete  life  of  England 
is  described,  but  it  is  described  from 
the  high  region  of  philosophy.  It  is 
painted  (for  Mr.  Emerson  is  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  philosopher),  but  it  is  painted 
for  the  thought  rather  than  the  eye. 
We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  want 
of  color  or  warmth  in  his  picture,  be- 
cause there  is  an  intense  reality  in  it ; 
but  it  is  a  reality  for  the  intellect  more 
than  for  the  senses,  which  the  brain 
touches  more  than  the  hand. 

John  Bull  has  often  sat  for  his  portrait, 
but  never  before  to  a  limner  so  coldly 
clairvoyant  as  this.  Puckler  Muskau 
and  Von  Baumer,  Philarete  Chasles  and 
Bulwer,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable 
lesser  artists — Italian,  French,  German, 
American  and  native — have  attempted 
likenesses  of  him,  have  given  us  sketches, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  his  head,  face, 
and  looks ;  but  here  is  one  who  dissects 
him  after  another  fashion ;  who  turns 
him  inside  out,  exhibiting  such  bowels  as 
he  has,  and  more  than  that,  trepans  his 
brain  for  him  to  show  what  texture  it  is 
of,  and  thrusts  his  hand  into  his  chest 
to  measure  the  power  of  the  life-pulses. 
His  country,  his  origin,  his  achieve- 
ments in  enterprise,  and  literature — his 
character  and  religion — his  greatnesses, 
which  are  many,  and  his  littlenesses, 
which  are  no  less,  are  daguerreotyped 
with  a  perfectly  free  hand,  and  yet  with 
the  utmost  sincerity. 

Few  men  in  this  country  were  better  \ 
qualified,  in  many  respects,  to  approach  ^ 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Emerson.     As  a 
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scholar  of  wide  and  vaxioas  reading, 
'  familiar  with  the  results  of  all  the  older 
civilizations,  he  was  already  furnished 
with  materials  for  a  wise  comparative 
judgment.  Never  having  been  engaged 
in  actual  life,  whether  political  or  mer- 
cantile, he  was  free  from  the  prejudices 
which  the  details  of  afiEairs  are  apt  to 
engender.  By  habit  and  training  ac- 
customed to  the  formation  of  general 
opinions,  seeing  things  in  their  broader 
relations,  by  the  pure  light  of  the  in- 
tellect, he  was  not  liable  to  be  warped 
by  his  immediate  observation,  nor  to 
gaze  through  the  discolored  mediums 
of  passion.  At  the  same  time,  a  man 
emment  in  his  sphere,  he  was  eminently 
received  among  men.  The  most  se- 
cluded circles  of  cultivation  were  open  to 
him,  in  their  friendliest  aspects ;  he 
saw  what  he  saw  in  its  best  guise,  but 
he  saw  it  undazzled  by  accessory  splen- 
dors ;  while  he  was  free  to  move,  in 
lower  everyday  walks,  himself  unob- 
served, yet  observant  of  all  that  it  was 
pertinent  to  note.  These  were  his  ad- 
vantages as  an  observer ;  but  to  oppor- 
tunity, to  sharpness  and  alacrity  of 
vision,  to  susceptibility  and  insight,  he 
joined  the  ability  of  utterance.  A  rare 
command  of  the  subtler  forces  of  lan- 
guage— a  racy,  idiomatic,  sinewy,  yet 
polished  and  graceful  style,  render  nis 
methods  of  expressing  himself  as  charm- 
ing as  they  are  trenchant  and  impres- 
sive. 

But,  it  should  not  be  disguised,  that, 
in  other  respects,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
not  precisely  the  man  that  the  world 
would  have  chosen  to  take  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  England's  success.  As  an 
abstract  philosopher,  more  profoundly 
moved  by  the  deeper  relations  of  thought 
and  sentiment  than  by  the  practical 
everyday  life  of  men,  it  was  to  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  seize  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  the  most  practical  of  all 
the  nations.  It  was  to  be  feared  that 
he  would  dwell  more  upon  the  inward 
springs  and  sources  of  their  characters 
tnan  upon  their  real  achievements. 
The  English  people  are  not  so  much  a 
people  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  as 
of  deeds.  They  are  the  most  institu- 
tional people  on  earth,  and,  to  be  com- 
prehended rightly,  they  must  be  studied, 
m  their  laws  and  governments  as  well 
as  in  themselves,  and  in  their  manners, 
literature,  and  religion.  Whether  Mr. 
Emerson  has  done  tills,  we  shall,  per- 
haps, inquire  in  the  sequel. 


The  problem,  which  our  author  pro- 
poses to  himself,  after  a  brief  record  of ' 
an  early  visit  to   England,  in   1833 — 
during  which  he  saw  Coleridge,  Landor, 
Carlyle,   Worsd worth,    etc. — is,    Why— 
England  is  England  ?    What  are  the  ele-l 
ments  of  that  power  which  the  English' 
hold  over  other  nations  ?     If  there  be 
one  test  of  national  genius,  universally 
accepted,  it  is  success ;  and  if  there  he 
one  successful  country  in  the  universe,  ? 
for  the  last  millennium,  that  country  is  | 
England.     What  is  the  secret  of  it  ? 

This  is  a  broad  question,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  answer  it,  Mr.  Emerson  first 
glances  at  the  land  itself,  in  which  there 
IS  a  singular  combination  of  favorable 
conditions.  The  climate,  which  is  nei- 
ther hot  nor  cold,  enables  you  to  work 
every  hour  in  the  year.  The  soil  abounds 
in  every  material  for  work,  except  wood 
— with  coal,  salt,  tin,  iron,  potter's  clay, 
stone,  and  good  arable  earth.  The  per- 
petual rains  keep  the  rivers  full  for 
Boating  productions  everywhere.  Game 
of  every  kind  animates  the  immense 
heaths,  and  the  waters  spawn  with  fish. 
As  an  island,  it  occupies  the  best  stand ; 
for  it  is  anchored  just  off  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
modern  world.  A  better  commercial 
position  is  not  on  the  planet,  affording 
shelter  for  any  number  of  ships,  and 
opening  with  the  markets  of  all  the 
world.  Yet  as  a  nation,  conveniently 
small,  disjoined  from  others  so  as  to  breed 
a  fierce  nationality,  and  still  communi- 
cating with  others,  so  that  the  peopU 
cannot  depress  each  other,  as  by  glut, 
but  flow  out  into  colonies  and  distant 
trade.  It  is  this  insular  smallness  which 
has  influenced  the  internal  culture.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  Eng- 
lishman has  been  improving  his  litUe 
comfortable  farm,  .  The  fields  have  been 
combed  and  rolled  till  they  appear  to 
have  been  finished  with  a  pencU  instead 
of  a  plow.  Every  rood  of  land  has 
been  turned  to  its  best  use.  It  is  covered 
with  towns,  cities,  cathedrals,  castles, 
and  great  and  decorated  estates.  Every 
corner  and  crevice  is  stuffed  full,  like  a 
museum  ;  every  structure  is  solid,  with 
a  look  of  age,  every  equipage  is  rich  : 
the  trades  are  innumerable — and  the 
whole  country  is  a  grand  phalanstery, 
where  all  that  man  wants  is  provided 
within  the  precinct.  Only  the  skies  arc 
very  dull,  heavy  with  fog  and  coal 
smoke — contaminating  the  air  and  cor- 
roding the  monuments  and  buildings. 
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Next  to  locality,  Mr.  Emerson  refers 
to  the  question  of  race.  He  does  not 
give  in  to  the  modern  theory,  so  ver- 
Dosely  expounded  by  Knox,  and  Count 
de  Gobineaa,  of  the  superior  energies 
of  the  pure  races,  but  inclines  to  think 
that  the  composite,  or  mixed  races,  are 
the  best.  The  simplest  organizations 
are  the  lowest — a  mere  mouth,  or  jelly, 
or  straight  worm ;  but  as  organizations 
become  complex,  the  scale  mounts.  As 
water,  lime,  and  sand  make  mortar,  so 
certain  temperaments  marry  well.  The 
English,  at  any  rate,  derive  their  pedi- 
gree from  a  wide  range  of  nationalities. 
They  are  of  the  oldest  blood-  of  the 
world— of  the  Celtic,  which  has  an  en- 
during productiveness,  and  gave  to  their 
seas  and  mount-ains  names  which  are 
poems  ;  *  of  those  Germans,  whom  the 
Romans  found  it  impossible  to  oonouer, 
strong  of  heart  as  of  hand,  and  of  the 
fighting  predatory  Norseman,  who  im- 
part to  them  animal  vigor,  prompt 
action,  steady  sense,  and  wise  speech, 
with  a  turn  for  homicide,  the  composite 
result  being  a  hardy,  strenuous,  endur- 
ing, and  manly  tribe.  Having  all  these 
antagonistic  elements  in  its  veins,  it  is 
full  of  blood  and  of  brain ;  full  of  fight  and 
of  affection  ;  of  contemplation  and  prac- 
tical skill;  of  aggressive  freedom  and 
fixed  law ;  of  enterprise  and  stolidity — 
with  whom  **nothmg  can  be  praised 
i^thout  damning  exceptions,  and  no- 
thing denounced  without  salvos  of  cor- 
dial praise.'' 

The  Englishman  of  the  present  day 
Mr.  Emerson  found  a  capital  animal, 
well  preserved,  ruddy  in  complexion, 
with  voracious  appetite,  and  excellent 
digestion ;  handsome,  when  not  bloated 
with  over-feeding,  combining  decision 
and  nerve  in  the  expression  of  the  face ; 
devoted  to  bodily  exercises,  to  boxing, 
running,  shooting,  riding,  and  rowing ; 
living  in  the  open  air,  yet  putting  a  solid 
bar  of  sleep  between  day  and  day;  pos- 
sessed of  vast  constitutional  energy,  yet 
domentic,  honest  and  humane.  **  The  isl- 
and was  renowned  in  antiquity,"  he  says, 
•'  for  its  breed  of  mastiflPs ;  so  fierce,  that 
when  their  teeth  wore  set,  you  must  cut 
their  heads  off  to  part  them.  The  man 
is  like  his  dog.     The  people  have  that 


nervous  bilious  temperament  which  is 
known  by  medical  men  to  resist  every 
means  employed  to  make  its  possessor 
subservient  to  the  will  of  others.  The 
English  game  is  main  force  to  main 
force,  the  planting  of  foot  to  foot,  fair 
play  and  open  field  ;  a  rough  tug,  with- 
out trick  or  dodging,  till  one  or  both 
come  to  pieces." 

From  this  brief  study  of  their  local- 
ity and  origin,  our  author  turns,  by  a 
sudden  transition,  to  a  description  of 
the  present  characteristics  of  England. 
His  principal  chapters  are  so  many  es- 
says on  "  Manners,"  '*  Truth,"  *'  Char- 
acter," »*Wealth,"  •'  Aristocracy,"  "  Re- 
ligion," "Literature,"  and  the  "  Times" 
— added  to  which  is  one  chapter  of  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  As  essays,  they 
run  over  with  nice  observation,  saga- 
cious remark,  quaint  yet  pertinent  quo- 
tation, the  most  telling  truths  condensed 
in  a  phrase  or  a  metaphor,  dry  humor, 
and  placid  good-nature.  Out  of  every 
page,  we  might  extract,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers,  some  novel  and 
striking  passage,  which  should  contain 
either  a  remarkable  image,  a  pleasant 
fancy,  a  stroke  of  wit,  or  a  profound 
principle.  But  we  shall  not  follow 
Mr.  Emerson  through  his  kaleidoscopic 
gallery,  where  the  same  materials  are 
ever  presenting  some  new  wonder  of 
form,  or  some  new  brilliancy  of  color, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  phrases 
descriptive  of  his  general  results,  which 
we  gleaned  in  reading.  Speaking  of 
the  hard  manner  of  the  English,  he 
says :  ^  A  sea-shell  should  be  uie  crest 
of  England,  not  only  because  it  repre- 
sents a  power  built  on  the  waves,  but 
also  the  hard  finish  of  the  men.  The 
Englishman  is  finished  like  the  cowry 
or  the  murex.  After  the  spire  and  the 
spines  are  formed,  or,  with  the  forma- 
tion, a  juice  exudes,  and  a  hard  enamel 
varnishes  every  part.  The  keeping  of 
the  proprieties  is  as  indispensable  as 
clean  linen.  No  merit  quite  counter- 
vails the  want  of  this,  whilst  this  some- 
times stands  in  lieu  of  all.  "Tis  in 
bad  taste,'  is  the  most  formidable  word 
that  an  Englishman  can  pronounce. 
But  the  japan  costs  them  dear.  There 
is  a  prose  in  certain  of  thom,  which  ex- 


♦  Which  is  only  tnio  to  a  smnll  extent.  The  Celta  have  had  about  aa  much  to  do  with 
the  doptiny  of  Enji^land  aa  our  Indinn  tribea  have  had  with  that  of  America.^  A  few  of  the 
names  of  the  streams  and  mountains  in  England  are  Celtic,  but  the  larpe  majority  of  all  the 
names  are  Saxon,  at  h-nRt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand.  Of  ancient  Rud 
pure  Celtic  words  retained  in  our  vocabulary,  only  thirty  are  enumerated,  and  these  relato  prin- 
cipally to  female  and  domestic  uses. 
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oeeds  in  wooden  deadness  all  rivalry 
with  other  countrymen.  There  is  a 
knell  in  the  conceit  and  externality  of 
their  voice,  which  seems  to  say,  leave 
all  hope  behind.  In  this  Gibraltar  of 
propriety,  mediocrity  gets  entrenched 
and  consolidated,  and  founded  in  ada- 
mant. An  Englishman  of  fashion  is 
like  those  souvenirs  bound  in  gold  vel- 
lum, enriched  with  delicate  engravings, 
fit  for  tho  hands  of  ladies  and  princes, 
but  with  nothing  in  it  worth  readiog  and 
remembering." 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Englishmen, 
in  Mr.  Emerson's  estimation,  is  their 
veracity.  They  are  blunt  in  saying 
what  they  think,  sparing  of  promises, 
and  require  plain  dealing  of  others. 
Of  old  time,  Alfred,  the  typical  Eng- 
lishman of  his  day,  was  called  by  his 
friend  Asser — Alueredus  Veridicus — 
the  truth-speaker.  The  mottoes  of  the 
ancient  families  are  monitory  proverbs, 
as  Fare  fac^  say  do,  of  the  Fairfaxes ; 
say  and  seal^  of  the  house  of  Fiennes ; 
Veto  nil  veriut,  of  the  De  Veres.   The 

Ehrase  of  the  lowest  people  is  '*  honor 
right."  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  with 
his  French  breeding,  declared  that 
truth  was  the  distinction  of  the  gentle- 
men. They,  consequently,  love  reality 
in  wealth,  power,  and  hospitality ;  they 
build  of  stone,  and  they  nave  a  horror 
of  adventurers.  Connected  with  this 
love  of  truth  is  a  certain  grave  and 
heavy  demeanor,  which  disinclines  them 
to  light  recreations.  ^*  lis  s'ojnusaieni 
tristenunW^  said  old  Froissart,  *^  scion 
le  coutume  de  leur  fays.**  They  are 
very  much  steeped  in  their  tempera- 
ment, like  men  just  awaked  from  deep 
sleep.  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
and  of  the  sea,  as  tho  sea-kinds ;  at- 
tached to  it  for  what  it  yields  them,  and 
not  from  any  sentiment  They  are 
headstrong  believers  and  defenders  of 
their  opinion,  and  not  less  resolute  in 
maintaming  their  whim  and  perversity. 
Their  looks  bespeak  an  invincible  stout- 
ness. Tliey  stoutly  caiTv  into  every 
nook  and  corner  their  turbulent  sense, 
leaving  no  lie  uncontradicted,  no  pre- 
tension mioxamiued.  The  Englishman 
is  a  churl,  with  a  soft  place,  however, 
in  his  heart.  He  says  no,  and  serves 
you,  and  your  thanks  disgust  him. 
"Here  was  lately  a  cross-grained  mi- 
ser," adds  Mr.  Emerson,  drawing  an 
illustration  from  Tumor,  "old  and 
ugly,  resembling  in  countenance  the 
portrait  of  Punch,  with  the  laugh  left 


out,  rich  by  bis  own  industry,  skulk- 
ing in  a  lonely  house,  who  never  gave 
a  dinner  to  any  man,  and  disdained  all 
courtesies,  yet  as  true  a  worshiper  of 
beauty  in  form  and  color  as  ever  exist- 
ed, and  profusely  pouring  over  the 
cold  minds  of  his  countrymen,  creations 
of  grace  and  truth,  removing  the  re- 
proach of  sterility  from  English  art, 
catching  from  their  savage  climate  every 
fine  hint,  and  importing  into  their  gal- 
leries every  tint  and  trait  of  summer 
cities  and  skies,  making  an  era  in  paint- 
ing, and,  when  he  saw  that  the  splen- 
dor of  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  Exhi- 
bition dimmed  his  rivals,  that  hune 
next  to  it,  secretly  took  a  brush  anid 
blackened  his  own." 

It  is  this  love  of  reality,  joined  to  an 
intense  confidence  in  Uie  power  and 
performanoe  of  his  own  nation,  which 
makes  him  not  only  incurious  about 
other  nations,  but  repulsive  to  them. 
He  dislikes  foreigners,  but  he  is  no  less 
disliked  by  them.  An  English  lady  on 
the  Rhine,  hearing  a  German  speaking 
'  of  her  party  as  ^reigners,  exclaimed, 
/  "  Ko,  we  are  not  foreigners ;  we  are 
EngUsh  ;  it  is  you  that  are  foreigners !" 
The  English  have  not  only  a  high 
opinion  of  themselves  and  a  poor  one 
of  everybody  else,  but  they  are  ^ven 
to  brag,  often  unconsciously,  of  their 
own  exploits.  "The  habit  of  brag 
j  runs  through  all  classes,  from  the  Tinus 
\  newspaper,  through  politicians  and 
\  poets,  through  Wordsworth,  Carlyle, 
^'  Mill  and  Syaaey  Smith,  down  to  the 
/  boys  of  Eton.  In  the  gravest  treatise 
on  political  economy,  in  books  of 
Bcieuce,  one  is  surprised  by  the  inno- 
cent exhibition  of  unfiinching  nationali- 
ty." In  a  tract  on  Com,  an  amiable 
and  aooompUshod  gentleman  (William 
Spence)  writes  thus :  "  Though  Britain 
were  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  thousand 
cubits  in  height,  still  she  would  as  far 
excel  the  rest  of  the  globe  in  riches  as 
she  now  docs,  both  in  this  secondary 
quality,  and  in  the  more  important  ones 
of  freedom,  virtue,  and  science."  Bull 
is  apt  to  make  his  heavy  fun  over  the 
national  vanity  of  Jonathan ;  but  Jona- 
than is  only  a  distant  imitation  of  him- 
self. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  finer  sides 
of  their  strong  nationality  is  that  love 
of  the  domestic  circle,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  English  home  proverbial  for 
its  sanctity,  its  purity,  its  sweetness, 
and  its  coxnfort.     "  Bom  in  a  harsh  and 
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wet  climate,  which  keeps  man  indoors 
whenever  he  is  at  rest,  and  being  of  an 
afFectionate  and  loyal  temper,  he  dearly 
loves  his  home.  If  he  be  rich,  he  buys 
a  demesne  and  builds  a  hall ;  if  he  be 
in  middle  condition,  he  spares  no  ex- 
pense on  his  house.  Without,  it  is  all 
planted,  within,  it  is  wainsooted,  carved, 
painted,  curtained,  hung  with  pictures, 
and  filled  with  good  furniture.  'Tis  a 
passion, which  survives  all  others, to  deck 
and  improve  it.  Hither  he  brings  all 
that  is  rare  and  costly,  and  wit£  the 
national  tendency  to  sit  fast  on  the 
same  spot  for  many  generations,  it 
comes  to  be,  in  course  of  time,  a  mu- 
seum of  heirlooms,  gifts,  and  trophies 
of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the 
family.  He  is  very  fond  of  silver  plate* 
and,  though  he  have  no  gallery  of  nor- 
traits  of  his  ancestors,  he  has  of  tneir 
punch-bowls  and  porringers."  **  Eng- 
land produces,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  ease  and  culture,  the  finest  wo- 
men in  the  world ;  and  as  the  men  are 
affectionate  and  true-hearted,  the  wo- 
men inspire  and  refine  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delicate  without  being  fan- 
tastical— ^nothing  more  firm  and  baaed 
in  nature  and  sentiment,  than  the 
courtship  and  mutual  oarric^e  of  the 
sexes.  The  sentiment  of  Imo^n,  in 
Cymbeline,  is  copied  from  English  na- 
ture ;  and  not  less  the  Portia  of  Bru- 
tus, the  Kate  Percy,  and  the  Desde- 
mona.  The  romance  does  not  exceed 
the  height  of  noble  passion  in  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  or  in  Lady  Rus- 
sell.'» 

Among  other  qualities  of  the  En^ 
lish  on  which  Mr.  Emerson  dilates,  is 
the  absolute  homage  they  pay  to 
wealth,  which  they  esteem  a  final  certi- 
ficate of  all  worth.  Li  exact  proportion 
is  the  reproach  of  poverty.  Sydney 
Smith  said  poverty  is  infamous  in 
England.  The  ground  of  this  pride  in 
wealth  is  the  prodigious  labor  by  which 
it  has  been  accumulated.  The  Eng- 
lishman sees  in  it  whole  centuries  of  in- 
vention, toil,  and  economy.  He  derives 
from  it  an  ideal  jperfoction  of  property 
— the  vastest  social  uses — miracles  of 
luxury  and  enjoyment.  Yet  there  is, 
also,  an  increasing  danger  lest  this 
servant  should  become  his  master.  The 
wealth  of  England  has  led  to  an  in- 
tolerable despotism  of  expense.  Not 
the  aims  of  a  manly  life,  but  the  means 
of  meeting  a  ponderous  outlay,  is  the 
end  placed  before  a  youth,  emerging 


from  his  minority.  A  large  family  is 
reckoned  a  misfortune.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  preposterous  worship  of 
aristocracy  in  England,  though  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  has  not  been  without  its 
uses  in  disciplining  manners  and  fos- 
tering the  fine  arts,  is  now  decaying. 
The  old  Bohuns  and  De  Veres  are 
gone ;  but  lawyers,  farmers,  and  silk- 
mercers  lie  perdu  in  their  coronets,  and 
wink  to  the  antiquary  to  say  nothing. 
As  to  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Emerson  considers  it  pretty 
much  a  sham,  having  nothing  left  but 
possession,  where  people  attend  as  a 
matter  of  good-breeding,  but  with  no 
vital  interest  in  its  proceedings.  The 
literature  of  the  nation,  however,  is 
stronger  and  truer,  showing  the  solid- 
est  sense,  the  most  earnest  labor,  the 
roughest  vigor,  and  the  readiest  mechani- 
cal skill.  But,  excepting  the  splendid 
age  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  Eng- 
lish literature  has  not  attained  the 
loftiest  heights.  It  is  too  direct,  prac- 
tical, hard,  unromantic,  and  unpoetio. 
It  has  accurate  perceptions,  takes  hold 
of  things  by  the  right  ends,  but  it  must 
stand  on  a  fact  A  kind  of  mental 
materialism  runs  through  it  Plain 
strong  speech  it  likes  better  tiian  soar- 
ing into  the  clou^.  Even  in  its  eleva- 
tion, its  poetry  is  common  sense  in- 
spired, or  iron  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
**  The  bias  of  Englishmen  to  practical 
skill  has  reacted  on  the  national  mind. 
They  are  incapable  of  an  inutility,  and 
respect  the  ^ve  mechanic  powers  even 
in  their  song.  The  voice  of  their 
modem  muse  has  a  slight  hint  of  the 
steam- whistie,  and  the  poem  is  created 
as  an  ornament  and  finisn  of  their  mon- 
archy, and  by  no  means  as  the  bird  of 
a  new  morning,  which  forgets  the  past 
world  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  forming.  They  are  with  diffi- 
culty ideal ;  thepr  are  the  most  condi- 
tioned men,  as  if,  having  the  best  con- 
ditions, they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  forfeit  them.  Every  one  of  them  is 
a  thousand  years  old  and  lives  by  hia 
memory ;  and  when  you  say  this  they 
accept  it  as  praise.  Nothing  comes  to 
tiie  book-shops  but  politics,  travels, 
statistics,  tabulation,  and  engineering, 
and  even  what  is  called  philosophy  and 
letters  is  mechanical  in  its  structure, 
as  if  inspiration  had  ceased,  as  if  no 
vast  hope,  no  religion,  no  song  of 
joy,  no  analogy  existed  any  more." 
*»  Squalid  contentment  with     oonven- 
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tionsi  satires  at  the  names  of  philoso- 
phy and  relifipon,  parochial  and  shop-till 
politics,  and  idolatry  of  usage  betray 
the  ebb  of  life  and  spirit  As  they 
trample  on  nationalities  to  reproduce 
London  and  Londoners  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  so  they  fear  the  hostility  or  ideas, 
of  poetry,  of  religion — ghosts  which 
they  caimot  lay ;  and  having  attempted 
to  domesticate  and  dress  the  blessed 
Boul  itself  in  English  broadcoth  and 
gaiters,  they  are  tormented  with  fear 
that  herein  lurks  a  force  that  will  sweep 
their  system  away.  The  artists  say 
^nature  puts  them  out;  the  scholars 
hare  become  an  ideal.'  Poetry  is  de- 
graded and  made  ornamental.  Pope's 
verses  were  a  kind  of  frosted  cake ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  rhymed  tra- 
velers' guides  to  Scotland ;  Tennyson 
is  factitious,  *  climbing  no  mount  of 
vision."  Hallam  is  a  learned  and  ele- 
gant scholar,  rich  and  wise  but  retro- 
spective; Dickens  prepares  London 
tracts,  generous  but  local ;  Thackeray 
thinks  we  mast  renounce  ideals  and 
accept  London ;  and  the  brilliant  Macau- 
lay  explicitly  teaches  that  good  means 
good  to  eat  or  good  to  wear,  material 
commodity.  The  exceptions  to  this 
limitary  tone  of  thought  are  Coleridge, 
who  was  a  catholic  mind ;  Wordsworth, 
whose  verse  was  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a 
worldly  and  ambitious  age,  and  Wilkin- 
son, the  editor  of  Swedenborg,  in  the 
action  of  whose  mind  is  a  long  Atlan- 
tic roll,  not  known  except  in  deepest 
waters." 

We  should  like  to  go  on  thus  culling 
fine  and  sharp  things  from  Mr.  Emer- 
8on*s  pages ;  but  if  we  should,  it  would 
leave  us  no  space  for  the  few  words 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  the  way 
of  a  general  estimate  of  his  perform- 
ance. As  a  collection  of  apothegms  on 
England,  of  which  each  one  has  a  spe- 
cies of  diamond  clearness,  and  value, 
his  book  is  exquisitely  rich.  Never  in 
history  have  so  many  discriminating 
sentences  been  uttered  about  any  peo- 
ple. But,  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  entire- 
ty satisfy  us,  for  the  want  of  a  certain 
gradation,  or  proportion  in  the  parts, 
which  gives  harmony.  The  author's 
mind,  being  essentially  instinctive,  and 
not  discurisive  or  logical,  he  sees  things 
t  absolutely  rather  than  relatively,  and 
\  in  their  kinds  and  not  in  their  degrees. 
I  This  is  evident  in  the  very  form  of  his 
book,  which  has  no  organic  structure, 
but  is  a  miscellany  of  remarks  on  one 


topic.     Whether  you  begin  at  the  last 
chapter  or  the  first — at  tiie  bottom  of 
the  page  or  the  top,  it  is  almost  equal- 
ly intelligible  and  equally  interesting. 
There    is  no    promss  or  march    of 
thought  in  it — ^no  nsing  and  falling  of 
the   flood — no  grand  or  rapid  modula- 
tions— ^in  a  word,   no  growth — but  an 
incessant  succession  of  discharges  as  in 
a  feu  de  joie.    Each  paragraph  has  its 
own  independent  validity,  and  would  bo 
just  as  good  elsewhere,  and  in  another 
chapter.     As  in  staccato  passages  of 
music,  each  note  is  pointed,  distinct, 
and  of  equal  value,  and  when  long  con- 
tinued gives  the  ear  a  painful  sense  of 
a  want  of  variety  and  contrast.      Mr. 
Emerson  tells  us  an  infinity  of  truths 
about  John  Bull ;  but  he  does  not  furnish 
us  what  the  Frenchmen  call  an  impres- 
sion d^ensemble.     He  has  anatomized 
him,  but  forgotten  to  organize  him  af- 
terwards.     He  is  like  a  painter  who 
should  make  a  most  careful  study  of 
the  several  parts  of  his  subject  on  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  canvas — a  head  here, 
a  leg  there,  and  a  torso  in  another  place 
— and  then  fail  to  bring  them  together 
into  one.     Each  study  may  be  perfect; 
but  what  we  want  to  see  is  the  com- 
plete man.     We  want  to  see  him  as  he 
moves  and  breathes  in  his  multiplied 
relations.      Mr.    Emerson  writes    me- 
moirs to  serve,  and  not  a  biography. 
He  nowhere  lays  hold  of  the  central 
idea  of  English  life.     It  is  too  vast  he 
confesses — a  myriad  personality.  In  the 
absence  of  this  or^nic  unity,  not  a  few 
of  his  representations  seem  to  contra- 
dict eacn  other,  because  they  are  not 
(qualified  one  by  the  other.    His  Eng- 
hshman  is  more  than  a  compound  of 
antagonistic  elements — ^he  is  a  bundle 
of  confusions.     He  loves  truth  above 
aU  things,  and  yet  willingly  immerses 
himself  in  fictions.    He  is  a  pink  of  pro- 
priety and  full  of  freaks.    His  individu- 
ality is  intense,  and  he  cringes  to  aris- 
tocracy.   He  detests  humbug,  while  he 
gladly  worships  a  humbug   church,  a 
humbug   nobility,   humbug    laws,  and 
humbug  newspapers ;   and  his  mind  is 
an  arrested    development,     though    it 
sprouts  in  the  greatest  men  that  the 
world  has  seen  for  five  hundred  years. 
It  is  difficult,  we  admit,  to  penetrate  the 
spirit  of  a  nation,  as  if  it  were  a  single 
hero ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  a  mind 
which  is  able  to  generalize  as  well  as 
discern.     There  are  in  every  nation,  as 
in  every  race,  some  traits  which  are 
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oentral,  and  others  only  ciroumferen- 
tial ;  some  whioh  are  leading  and  deter- 
minative, and  others  which  are  merel7 
superficial,  and  these,  we  presume,  mtLj 
be  easily  separated  and  combined  into 
a  living  whole.  In  this  regard,  we  may 
Bay,  that  **  English  TraiW  answers 
admirably  to  its  name,  but  it  does  not 
80  completely  answer  the  question  of 
the  opening  chapter — Why  England  is 
England  ?  It  hints  innumerable  an- 
swers, but  leaves  the  reader  undecided 
as  to  which  one  or  which  dozen  of 
these  is  the  master-key  of  the  problem. 
What  strikes  the  casual  visitor  to 
England  most  deeply,  is  the  prodigious 
and  compact  activity  of  the  nation,  and 
the  wealth  which  it  has  thereby  accu- 
mulated, taken  in  connection  with  the 
extreme  brutality  and  degradation  of 
the  more  numerous  classes.  We  re- 
member, for  ourselves,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  tour  in 
the  old  country,  was  dashed,  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival  at  Liverpool,  by 
the  sight  of  the  multitudes  of  stolid  and 
hopeless  poor,  who  seemed  to  crowd 
every  alley.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  in 
the  manafacturiug  towns,  or  even  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  We  were  charm- 
ed by  the  rural  beauty,  we  were  daz- 
zled by  the  urban  opulence — but  behind 
those  trim  hedges  we  could  not  help 
seeing  the  pale  and  skulking  forms  of 
the  wretched  cotters,  and  fi*om  beneath 
those  munificent  piles  of  masonry  we 
heard  the  groans  of  the  toiling  millions. 
We  found  afterwards  plenty  of  misery 
and  indigence  in  the  cities  of  France — 
plenty  in  Italy — and  plenty  in  Grerma- 
ny — but  nowhere  did  it  seem  so  utterly 
miserable,  and  so  imbruted  in  its  misery, 
as  in  England.  In  the  nations  of  the 
continent  it  is  relieved  by  a  gay  viva- 
city of  temper  and  by  a  greater  pictur- 
esqueness  of  costume  and  custom ;  but 
in  England,  it  is  ^  sombre^  stolid  filthy 
sub-animal  debasement.  But  among 
these  classes  Mr.  Emerson  does  not 
appear  to  have  tarried.  "Cushioned 
and  comforted  in  every  manner,"  he 
says,  **  the  traveler  rides  as  on  a  cannon 
ball,  high  and  low,  over  rivers  and 
towns,  through  mountains,  in  tunnels  of 
three  or  four  miles  at  near  twice  the 
speed  of  our  trains — reading  quietly 
the  Times  newspaper,''  and  we  can,  from 
his  book,  readily  believe  that  such  was 
his  method  of  progression.  We  doubt 
whether  he  laid  his  ear  anywhere  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  people,  to  hear  what 


they  might  have  to  say  of  the  greatneM 
and  glory  that  was  round  about  them. 
In  fact,  society  as  such,  the  relation  and 
conditions  of  its  several  components, 
did  not  occupy  much  of  his  attention— 
though  the  social  organization  of  Eng- 
land^ is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
profoundly  interesting  of  human  phe- 
nomena. 

A  larger  experience  of  this  society 
would  have  saved  him  from  some  very 
singular  misjudgments.  When  he  com-  y 
mends  the  personal  independence  and  \ 
freedom  of  Englishmen,  for  instance,  I 
when  he  says  that  each  man  walks,  eats,  ' 
drinks,  shaves,  dresses,  gesticulates,  and 
in  every  manner  acts  and  suffers  in  his 
own  fashion,  he  must  draw  his  infe?^ 
ences  from  a  narrow  circle  of  intellectu- 
al men,  and  not  from  the  community  at 
large.  Next  to  the  extreme  squalor 
and  stupidity  of  the  lower  classes  in 
England,  what  impresses  the  stranger 
most  painfully  is  a  certain  despotism  of 
opinion,  which  produces  the  utmost 
conformity  in  manners  and  conduct.^..  ' 
In  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  even  New' 
York,  one  does  feel  that  he  can  do  pret- 
ty much  as  he  pleases,  except  to  talk 
against  the  peculiar  despotisms  of  each ; 
but  in  Lonaon — ^wilderness  as  it  is — you 
must  dress,  walk,  and  talk  by  the  card, 
or  you  are  either  nobody  or  a  notoriety. 
A  friend  of  ours,  who  in  bis  continental 
and  Egyptian  campaigns  had  sedulous- 
ly avoided  the  barber,  arrived  at  Dover 
in  his  hirsute  condition,  and,  from  the 
moment  that  he  landed  until  he  stepped 
on  board  of  .he  Pacific  at  Liverpool, 
was  as  conspicuous  an  object  as  a  trav- 
eling menagerie.  At  the  eating-houses 
he  was  stared  out  of  countenance  by 
the  wonder-smitten  insulars  (and  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  make  John  look 
up  from  nis  dinner),  and  in  the  streets 
he  was  run  after  by  the  little  boys,  who 
called  to  their  companions  to  come  and 
see  the  Frencher.  This  was  before  the 
Great  Exhibition  had  made  the  beard 
somewhat  familiar,  and  a  long  agitation 
of  the  subject,  by  the  newspapers,  had 
modified  the  prevailing  prejudice.  An- 
other friend,  a  merchant  who  had  long 
worn  a  mustache  in  New  York,  having 
some  business  to  transact  in  "the  city,** 
was  careful  to  remove  every  vestige  of 
hair  from  his  lips,  lest  it  might  damage 
his  credit  with  the  plutocrats  of  the 
great  metropolis.  These  small  incidents 
we  use  to  show  the  utter  intolerance  of 
eccentricity  in  England.  Eich  men  and 
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the  pTiTile^ed  classes  who  step  heyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  propriety,  are 
endured,  but  anybody  else  who  might 
do  so,  would  become  instantly  an  object 
of  the  most  unpleasant  remarks.  There 
are  no  greater  slaves  to  fashion  in  the 
world  than  the  English.  You  mast 
live  in  a  certain  style,  and  dress  in  a 
certain  mode,  and  be  acquainted  with 
certain  people  (generally  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy),  or  you  are  neglected,  if  not 
despised.  1 1  is  this  obsequious  deference 
to  a  peculiar  standard  which  has  given 
rise  to  that  peculiar  order  of  apes,  which 
the  slang  literature  denominates,  snob. 
It  is  an  order  so  numerous  and  so  power- 
ful that  much  of  the  best  modem  wit, 
from  Thackeray  and  Jerrold  down  to 
Punch,  finds  its  chief  nutriment  in  the 
exposureof  it.  Of  course  there  are  snobs 
everywhere,  but  London  is  their  warren 
and  city  of  refuge.  Elsewhere  they 
are  vagrant  and  exceptional  instances  ; 
but  in  London  they  are  quite  the  rule. 
They  are  bred  in  the  highly  artificial 
structure  of  society  there,  and  feed  upon 
it  like  grubs. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  English  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  of  the  nation — that  it  has  acquired 
a  more  durable  and  substantial  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  of  the  Old  World. 
Composed  essentially  of  the  same  races 
as  the  northern  continental  nations,  and 
beginning  in  the  middle  ages  with  es- 
sentially the  same  institutions,  it  has 
developed  itself  into  a  nobler  strength. 
We  wish  Mr.  Emerson  had  gone  more 
deeply  into  the  historical  causes  of  this 
difference.  There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing speculation  now  attracting  the  study 
of  philosophic  genius.  Any  one  who  will 
recall  the  condition  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  during  the  great  transi- 
tion period  from  ancient  to  modem 
society,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  inclusive,  will  be  strack 
by  the  remarkable  similarity  of  their  laws, 
customs,  maxims,  and  morals.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  vast  diversity  in  de- 
tails— but  the  general  arrangement,  the 
general  spirit,  the  general  tendency  was 
the  same.  Government  was  managed  on 
the  same  principles — society  was  divid- 
ed by  the  same  classes,  and  there  were 
kings,  nobles,  clergy,  commons,  people, 
and  slaves,  everywhere— with  identi- 
cal distinctions,  as  to  privileges,  rights 
and  oppressions.  In  other  words,  feu- 
dalism was  the  prevailing  and  organic 
law  ;  and,  as  De  TocqueviUe  has  lately 


remarked,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  social,  political,  administrative,  ju- 
dicial, economical,  and  literary  institu- 
tions, were  more  nearly  akin  to  each 
other  than  at  the  present  time,  when 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  opened 
all  the  channels  of  communication,  and 
to  have  leveled  every  obstacle.  Even 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Henry  YIII.  was  mon- 
arch of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of 
France,  and  Charles  11.  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  there  was  a  marvelous 
analogy  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  these  several  powers.  But  from  that 
time,  how  diverse  the  development! 
Germany,  in  which  the  great  reforma- 
tion of  thought  opened  with  such  sig- 
nal glory,  has  attamed  to  no  more  than 
a  feeble  political  life.  France,  after 
swaying  hither  and  thither  between  the 
i  shocks  of  successive  sanguinary  revo- 
I  lutions,  is  still  destitute  of  any  genuine 
^constitutional  freedom,  while  England 
Edone,  with  few  revolutions,  and  these 
oeither  protracted  nor  bloody,  has  reach- 
ed something  like  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. What  have  been  the  causes  of 
this? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  the 
answer,  merely  suggesting  it  as  the  life- 
task  of  some  as  yet  unknown  Guizot,  or 
Hallam ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  none 
of  the  English  speculators  themselves, 
who  ascribe  so  much  influence  to  the  mix- 
ed character  of  their  government,  seem 
to  us  to  have  adequate^r  stated  or  treated 
the  problem.  The  artificial  equipoise, 
which  it  has  maintained  between  the 
several  estates  or  orders,  has  been  a 
fact  of  prime  importance ;  but  they  have 
not  always  recogm'zed  the  real  ground 
of  its  importance.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  importance  of  that  fact  rests  upon 
another  fact  contained  in  it,  which  is  the 
larger  infusion  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment in  English  institutions  than  in 
those  of  the  continent  The  popular 
life  which  has  ever  and  anon  forced  it- 
self into  the  government,  has  kept  the 
political  atmosphere  sweet  and  whole- 
some. It  is  owing  to  this  that  the 
absolutism  of  the  monarch  has  been 
restrained,  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
withheld  from  an  extremity  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  middle  classes  lifted  into 
wealth  and  intelligence ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
lowest  classes  in  England  are  so  de- 
based and  forlorn,  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  made  partakers  of  the  com* 
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mon  political  life.  England  has  pros-  lishmen  suppose,  but  because  of  the 
pered  more  than  other  nations,  because,  element  of  freedom  in  it,  and  the  true 
more  than  they,  she  has  reco^ized  the  inference  is,  that  a  larger  measure  of 
humanity  of  h.er  people;  but  m  so  far  as  that  element  would  prove  itself  better 
she  has  failed  to  recognize  it,  she  has  still.  In  the  transition  from  feudalism 
been  smitten,  like  others,  with  barren-  to  freedom,  a  mixed  goTcnment  affords 
ness  and  evil.  Her  mixed  constitution  an  easier  and  saferpassage  than  any  ab- 
bas proved  itself  a  better  device  than  solute  form ;  but  a  mixed  government 
despotism,  not  because  balances  and  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
counterpoises  are  the  ultimate  or  per-  transition,  while  democracy  alone  is 
feet  form  of  government,  as  many  Eng-  final. 


DONE    FOB. 
A  FBONTIEB  BALLAD. 

A  WEEK  ago  to-day,  when  red-haired  Sally 
Down  to  the  su^-bush  came  to  see  me, 
I  saw  her  checked  frock  coming  dowu  the  valley, 

Par  as  anybody's  eyes  could  see. 
Now  I  sit  before  the  camp-fire. 

And  I  can't  see  the  pine-knots  blaze— 
Nor  Sally's  pretty  face  a- shining, 
Though  I  near  the  good  words  she  says. 

A  week  ago  to-nicht  I  was  tired  and  lonely — 

Sally  had  gone  back  to  Mason's  fort; 
And  the  boys  by  the  sugar-kettles  left  me  only— 

They  were  hunting  coons  for  sport. 
By  there  snaked  a  painted  Pawnee, 

I  lay  asleep  before  the  fire — 
He  creased  my  two  eves  with  his  hatchet, 

And  scalped  me  to  his  heart's  desire ! 

There  they  found  me  on  the  dry  tussocks  lying. 

Bloody  and  cold  as  a  live  man  could  be ; 
A  hoot-owl  on  the  branches  overhead  was  crying, 

Crying,     Murder  to  the  red  Pawnee. 
They  brought  me  to  the  camp-fire, 

They  washed  me  in  the  sweet  white  spring^- 
But  my  eyes  were  full  of  flashes. 

And  all  night  my  ears  would  sing. 

I  thought  I  was  a  hunter  on  the  prairie. 

But  they  saved  me  for  an  old  blind  dog; 
When  the  hunting-grounds  are  cool  and  airy, 

I  shall  lie  hero  uke  a  helpless  log. 
I  can't  ride  the  little  wiry  pony. 

That  scrambles  over  hills  high  and  low ; 
I  can't  set  my  traps  for  the  cony. 

Or  bring  down  the  black  bufi'alo ! 

I*m  no  better  than  a  rusty  bursted  rifle. 

And  I  don't  see  signs  of  any  other  trail ; 
Here  by  the  camp-fire  blaze  I  lie  and  stifle. 

And  hear  Jim  fill  the  kettles  with  his  pail. 
It's  no  use  groaning.    I  like  Sally, 

But  a  Digger  squaw  wouldn't  have  me ! 
I  wish  they'd  never  found  me  in  the  valley — 

It's  twice  dead  not  to  see ! 
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GENIUS  is  indeed  power :  knowledge 
may  be  go  or  not,  according  to  the 
possessor's  character ;  but  true  geniuSf 
if  exercised  at  all,  must  be  prolific  of  good 
or  evil.  The  ruling  agencies  of  man*8 
future,  intellectual,  and  social  condition 
must,  first  of  all,  lie  coiled  in  the  brain 
of  genius.  In  looking  back,  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  see  how  the  steam-engine, 
which  is  to-day  shaping  the  entire  ex- 
ternal existence  of  millions,  and  indi- 
rectly affecting  nearly  the  whole  human 
race,  once  brooded  like  a  dream  over 
the  minds  of  Papin  and  Savery,  and 
like  a  rude  reality  over  the  nobler 
deeps  of  genius  in  Black,  Watt,  Fulton, 
and  Stevenson.  What  myriads  of  life- 
industries  were  bom  from  the  intel- 
lectual gestations  of  Newton  and  Huy- 
gens,  Whitney  and  Arkwright,  Gutten- 
burg  and  Finigucrra,  Galvani  and  Oer- 
sted, Senefelder  and  Doguerre,  Jacquard 
and  Perkins,  Morse  and  Spencer.  One 
man  may  know  all  existing  knowledge 
without  adding  the  least  iota  thereto ; 
another  may  add  most  potential  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  with  compara- 
tively a  slender  outfit  of  learning ;  the 
first  merely  accumulates  the  old,  while 
the  second  creates  the  new  or  gives  a 
second  human  birth  to  God's  wisdom 
in  nature.  The  power  to  beget  or  sWe 
birth  to  new  intellectual,  emotional  or 
spiritual  vitalities,  is,  if  exercised  in 
strict  fidelity  to  its  divine  legation,  the 
richest  source  of  beneficent  influence 
which  can  bo  lodged  in  human  nature. 
It  ranges  through  many  degrees  of 
power  and  glory,  from  the  mere  me- 
chanical inventor  to  the  sublime  majes- 
ty of  Newton  or  Shakespeare.  To  ge- 
nius of  whatever  grade,  when  faithful 
and  true  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  let  us 
take  heed  to  render,  as  is  our  bouuden 
duty,  appropriate  reverence  and  re- 
ward. 

Leon  Foucault,  member  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  section  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  genius  and  has  used  it  well. 
Not  genius  of  the  first  order,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  he  has  done,  we 
should  say  of  the  second  or  third  order. 
While  he  will  never  contest  the  laurels 
of  Laplace  or  Cuvier,  he  is  clearly  enti- 
tled to  a  place  of  honor  among  the  most 
accomplished  of  modern  physicists. 
With  his  private  life  and  personal  char- 


acter, we  have  no  purpose  to  meddle, 
and,  indeed,  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
It  is  as  a  cultivator  of  science  that  he 
deserves  especial  notice,  and  concern- 
ing this  phase  of  his  career,  we  have 
somewhat  to  say.  Four  times  in  the 
last  five  years,  has  this  physicist  enter- 
ed the  Paris  academy,  bearing  tpolia 
opima,  and  twice  has  he  made  apparent 
to  all  eyes  that  Galileo*8  Parthian 
arrow  against  Inquisitorial  bigots,  **  e 
pur  $i  muove^*  was  winged  by  eternal 
truth.  Such  exploits  belong  not  alone 
to  academicians,  but  every  intelligent 
mind  knows  how  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
them. 

It  seems  a  strange  enigma  that  the 
French  nation,  so  prone  to  fashion,  £bui- 
cy,  and  frivolity,  as  to  be,  by  general  con- 
sent, the  acknowledged  leader  of  modes, 
milliners,  and  manias,  should  also  be  the 
most  mathematical  in  its  genius  and 
culture.  D*Alembert,  Lagrange  (half 
Italian  and  half  French),  Laplaoe,  Biot, 
Poisson,  Monge,  Poncelet,  Gauchy,  and 
many  scarcely  inferior  names,  constitute 
a  mathematical  roster,  far  transcending 
in  real  achievement  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Even  more  does  the  French 
mathematical  culture  surpass  that  of 
other  nations.  In  all  departments  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  a  mathemati- 
cal precision  of  ideas  and  expression 
with  a  tendency  to  definite  system,  are 
eminently  French  traits.  Who  but  a 
Frenchman  would  have  said  of  a  fat 
woman,  '*  She  cubes  a  metre !"  A  thou- 
sand indications  testify  that  from  Biot 
to  the  humblest  peasant,  the  entire  na- 
tional mind  is  radically  imbued  with  the 
mathematical  quality.  No  method  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  or  analyti- 
cal science,  can  compete  with  the 
French  system  in  educational  success, 
or  in  the  lucid  and  lo^cal  character  of  its 
text-books.  No  series  of  academic  me- 
moirs or  transactions  is  so  rich  in  syste- 
matic special  dissertations  and  exhaust- 
ive analyses  of  the  leading  subjects  of 
mathematical  and  physical  research 
as  is  the  long  array  of  volumes  consti- 
tuting the  Histoire  de  VAcademtt^  the 
Memoir ts  de  VInstitutj  and  the  Comptes 
Rendus  of  the  French  Academy.  Com- 
pare tiieso  with  the  London  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  or  with  the  Commenta- 
rii,  Acta  and  Momoires  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh  Academy,  and  huw  strongly  do 
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English  crudity  of  method  and  Russian 
relianoe  on  foreign  aid  (espeoiallj  Euler) 
contrast  with  the  clear,  self-sufficient 
opulence  of  the  Paris  aoademicians ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  enigma  of  an 
apparent  duality  of  French  nature,  finds 
its  solution  in  the  national  vivacity  of 
perception.  French  follies  and  fancies, 
no  less  than  Leverrier's  mathematical 
coil  wherewith  to  lasso  that  great  celes- 
tial perturbator,  Neptune,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  characteristic  vi- 
racit^  or  piquancy,  a  perfectly  clear 
definition  of  outline  and  a  strict  exclusion 
of  all  points  not  systematicaUy  pertinent 
to  the  case.  A  Frenchman  generally 
Bays  precisely  what  he  means  to  say, 
and  leaves  nothing  unsaid  which  can  be 
perceived  from  his  point  of  view,  though, 
imfortnnately,  this  is  seldom  the  highest. 
The  Englishman  gives  his  meaning  in 
some  uncouth  and  imperfect  shape,  and 
is  prone  to  leave  out  essentials  and  in- 
troduce non-essentials.  The  German 
is  so  busy  with  first  principles  and  the 
related  erudition  that  it  is  fortunate  if 
he  keep  his  real  subject  matter  from 
evaporating  into  clouds.  The  Italian, 
with  enou^  of  fire  and  vivacity,  mainly 
lacks  the  Frenchman's  systematic  grasp. 
Perspicuity  of  perception  is  closely  re- 
lated to  logical  abstraction.  Hence  not 
only  are  Frenchmen  mathematical,  but 
they  are  abstractionists  in  politics.  The 
very  clearness  with  which  systems  of 
pohtical  organization  are  theoretically 
apprehended  in  France,  leads  to  an  in- 
corrigible neglect  of  the  manifold  mat- 
ter-of-fact obstacles  in  the  way  of  politi- 
cal renovations.  To  grow  slowly  into 
a  desired  organic  shape,  is  not  endura- 
ble when  the  shape  itself  is  so  clearly 
apprehended.  HencCi  efforts  to  obtain 
new  constitutions  are  in  France  spas- 
modic and  unsuccessful,  while  in  Eng- 
land and  with  us,  they  are  of  slow  but 
snre  growth. 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  in  Fon- 
oault's  scientific  character,  which  is 
purely  French  in  its  type.  Though 
not  distinguished  as  a  mathematician,  he 
owes  most  of  his  successes  to  the  mathe- 
matical guise  under  which  he  perceives 
his  subjects  of  research,  and  the  French 
vivacity  with  which  he  grapples  them. 
Whatever  subject  he  chooses  for  investi- 
gation, must  yield  him  some  fruit. 
Frst  defining  it  clearly  to  his  own  mind, 
and  well  knowing  what  has  already 
been  discovered  concerning  it,  he  is 
'almost  certain  to  find  something  new. 
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The  qualities  of  a  thorough  physicist 
unite  in  him.  He  has  not  only  the  geo- 
metrical mode  of  conception,  but  a 
tolerable  command  of  the  implements 
of  analytical  research.  He  not  only 
duly  apprehends  mechanical  principles, 
but  he  steadily  applies  them.  He  has 
clear  conceptions  of  physical  forces. 
In  one  point,  he  specially  excels ;  for 
none  better  knows  how  to  form  and  com- 
bine the  various  mechanical  contrir- 
ances  required  in  physical  inquiries. 
To  this  add  the  skill  of  an  excellent  ex- 
perimentalist and  that  unrestrained  de- 
votion to  scientific  pursuits  which  is 
the  academician's  happy  lot,  and  oar 
analysis  of  Fouoault  the  physicist  is 
completed. 

Modem  science  owes  the  discovery 
of  its  great  principles  to  intellectual 
magnates  like  Newton.  Huygens,  Young, 
Laplace,  Fresnel,  Huml^ldt,  Gauss, 
Besael,  Davy,  Dalton,  Liebig,  Airy, 
Caucby,  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  Agassu. 
Scarcely  less  are  its  obligations  to  the 
long  array  of  men,  less  princely  in 
their  intellectual  endowments,  but  more 
prone  to  ingenious  experimentalism. 
Subtle  in  observation  and  ingenious  in 
devising  new  combinations  of  physical 
conditions,  they  are  incessantly  evolv- 
ing minor  facts  and  phenomena,  which 
aSord  bases  for  the  higher  search  after 
principles.  A  third  class,  far  below 
these  thinkers  and  devisers,  is  that  of 
observers.  A  good  observer  is  a  trae 
promoter  of  science,  by  famishing  cor- 
rect elements  for  generalizations  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  and  modes  of  action. 
Observers  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  great  discovering  legion,  and  as 
such  are  indispensable.  They  do  not 
need  genius  and  they  rarely  possess 
more  than  a  limited  special  knowledge. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  highest  sci- 
entific capacity  is  often  allied  with  the 
keenest  skill  of  observation.  Thus  we 
find  the  cultivators  of  science  constitut- 
ing three  great  classes :  mighty  men, 
ingenious  men,  and  men  of  the  senses. 
Near  the  dividing  line,  between  the  first 
and  second  classes,  is  Foucault.  Like 
Faraday,  he  communes  too  freely  with 
ultimate  principles,  to  be  esteemed  a 
pure  experimentalist,  and  yet  experi- 
ment is  his  constant  implement  of  suc- 
cess. Superior  to  Wheatstone  or  Hare 
by  his  rigorous  subordination  of  con- 
trivance to  principle,  he  is,  doubtless, 
less  remarkable  as  an  experimentalist 
than  Begnault. 
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To  g^re  aa  idea  of  aH  tho  researefaet 
of  Fouoault  is  not  our  purpose :  this 
would  scarcely  be  possible  here.  His  last 
four  experimental  successes  hare,  how- 
ever, such  general  interest  that  we  are 
warranted  in  attempting  a  brief  state- 
ment of  their  nature.  We  pass  by  his 
joint  researches  with  Fizeau  on  the  in- 
torferenoes  of  red  rays  traversing  very 
unequal  routes,  and  on  the  action  of 
red  rays  on  daguerreotype  plates ;  also 
one  with  Regnault  ou  binocular  vision. 
His  clock  with  a  conical  pendulum,  and 
his  arrangement  for  au  electrio  light, 
must,  with  many  others,  pass  unno- 
tioed. 

It  was  reserved  for  Foucault  to  con- 
duct to  a  successful  conclusion  the  er- 
nerimentum  crttcu  of  optical  theory. 
MewtoUf  in  his  Queries,  threw  out  the 
elements  of  that  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light,  known  as  the  emission,  corpus- 
eSar  or  Newtonian  theory.  This  hy- 
pothesis holds  light  to  consist  of  infi- 
aitely  minute  material  particles,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  projected  with  the 
velocity  of  light  from  all  luminous 
bodies.  Each  color  is  assumed  to  be 
represented  by  a  special  kind  of  parti- 
cle with  its  own  special  velocity  ot  pro- 
jection. These  particles  are  supposed 
to  be  attracted  by  ordinary  masses  of 
matter  and  thus  the  bending  down  or 
refraction  of  rays,  incident  on  denser 
transparent  media,  is  explained,  and  the 
law  of  refraction  is  deduced.  The  dis- 
persion or  unequal  refraction  of  the  dif- 
ferent colored  rays,  is  ascribed  to  the 
unequal  attractions  of  the  refracting 
mass  on  each  colored  component  of  the 
white  beam. 

Huygens  originated  the  undulatory 
or  wave  theory  of  light.  In  this,  light 
is  roMurded  as  consisting  of  waves  in  a 
subtb  jether  or  elastic  fluid  filling  all 
space ;  just  as  sound  consists  of  waves 
in  the  air  or  other  medium.  The  laws 
of  wave  transmission,  though  beset  with 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  their  mathe- 
matical analysis,  could  be  easily  studied 
in  Uie  familiar  case  of  water  undulations, 
and  the  far  more  analagous  case  of 
sound  transmitted  through  the  air,  and 
^us  a  firm  foothold  was  obtained  for 
oomprehendiug  the  mechanism  of  light 
on  the  wave  hypothesis.  Huygens 
with  great  skill  applied  this  hypothesis 
to  the  explanation  of  ordinary  refrac- 
tion and  the  far  more  difficult  case  of 
double  refraction,  or  the  formation  of 
iwo  refracted  images  of  any  object* 


when  observed  through  Iceland  spar. 
He  failed  entirely,  however,  to  acoount 
for  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the 
different  oolors,  though  the  diffBrenoe 
between  colors  themselves  was  admira- 
bly explained  by  the  different  wave- 
lengths experimentally  found  to  belong 
to  each.  The  solar  spectrum  and  the 
rainbow  resisted  all  the  powers  of  ex- 
planation of  the  wave  theory. 

Thus  the  emission  theory  seemed 
triumphant.  But  Dr.  Young  gave  it 
a  fiatal  blow  when  be  made  his  wonder- 
fully sagacious  discovery  of  optical  in* 
terrorences.  It  was  well  known  that 
two  sounds  may  produce  silence,  when 
two  equal  sound-waves  are  so  super- 
posed as  that  the  dense  part  or  crest  of 
one  wave  corresponds  to  the  rarer  part 
or  hollow  of  the  other.  Dr.  Youn^ 
adopting  the  undulatory  theory  ot 
Mght,  proved  that  two  luminous  rays  in 
opposite  phases  of  undulation  may,  by 
their  superposition,  so  interfere  with 
each  other  as  to  produce  darkness.  A 
vast  fabric  of  irreproachable  explana- 
tions of  optical  phenomena  was  reared 
by  Young,  Malus,  and  Fresnel,  on  the 
basis  of  this  theory  of  interference  of 
different  rays.  Its  resouroes  seem  un- 
bounded, and  it  has  completely  and 
quantitatively  unraveled  the  most  com- 
plex cases  of  diffraction,  colored  fringes, 
oolors  of  soap-bubble8,and  the  general  oo- 
lors of  natural  bodies.  Malus  discovered 
that  light,  by  reflection  in  certain  modes, 
becomes  polarized,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that 
is,  the  beam  refuses  to  be  reflected  on 
one  particular  side,  if  a  mirror,  making 
a  constant  angle  with  the  beam,  be 
turned  as  it  were  around  the  beam  aa 
an  axis  of  revolution.  Now  this  is  un- 
derstood to  signify  that  the  waves  of  a 
ray  of  light  are  transverse  like  the 
vibrations  of  a  strinjB^.  When  all  the 
rays  of  a  beam  are  vibrating  in  parallel 
planes,  it  is  polarized.  In  common 
beams  these  planes  of  vibration  inter- 
sect each  other  at  all  angles.  Through 
all  the  vast  range  of  phenomena  thus 
indicated,  the  wave  theory  has  given  a 
firm  basis  of  explanation,  while  the 
emission  theory  seems  utterly  to  fail  of 
effecting  a  rational  grouping  of  the 
facts.  Until  quite  recently,  however, 
each  had  its  adherents,  though  every 
new  fact  has  militated  against  the  New- 
tonian and  confirmed  the  Huygenian 
view. 

The  corpuscular  theory  only  lacked 
the  coup  de  gnuet  and  this  was  fairly 
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g^Ten  by  Fouoault  in  1850.  There  was 
one  important  point  on  which  these 
rival  theories  led  to  directly  opposite 
conclusions,  and  in  1839,  Arago  pro- 
posed this  point  as  the  basis  of  an  ear- 
perimentum  crtteiB.  According  to  the 
emission  theory,  light  wonld  traverse 
dense  media  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
air  or  vacnom.  The  wave  theory  gives 
as  a  result,  that  light,  in  traversing 
dense  masses,  must  be  retarded.  This 
antagonbm  was  positive  and  one  theo* 
ry  must  be  erroneous.  But  which  one  ? 
To  answer  this  query,  Foucanlt  de- 
vised an  ingenious  aj^paratus,  based  on 
Wheatstone's  revolving  mirror.  Two 
similar  beams  of  light,  m  the  same  ver- 
tical plane,  were  made  to  pass,  one 
through  a  long  column  of  water,  and 
one  though  the  air,  so  as  both  to  fall  on 
the  same  vertical  line  of  a  plane  mirror, 
so  attached  to  a  vertical  aris  as  by  its 
means  to  be  made  to  revolve  in  horizon- 
tal circles  with  extreme  rapidity.  Now, 
the  light  of  both  beams  starting  simul- 
taneously would  reach  the  mirror  at 
successive  instants,  if  one  beam  were 
accelerated  or  retarded,  and  thence  the 
two  reflected  flashes  would  be  seen,  not 
vertically  above  each  other,  bat  one 
would  seem  in  advance.  If  the  wa- 
ter-beam be  accelerated,  it  will  be  first 
reflected,  and  if  it  be  retarded,  it  will 
be  last  reflected,  and  so  would  seem  to 
be  carried  around  iriih  the  revolving 
mirror.  Foucanlt  tried  the  experiment 
in  various  forms,  and  the  result  always 
indicated  an  unmistakable  retardation 
of  the  beam  in  the  water.  Hence,  the 
emission  theory  mathematically  leads 
to  a  false  result,  and  must  itself  be  erro- 
neous. That  the  wave  theory  is  a  true 
generalization  is  now  conceded  by  all 
competent  authorities.  It  rests  on 
proof  of  the  same  nature  as  does  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and  this 
proof  has  now  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  demonstration 
irresistible  on  all  the  main  features. 
The  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  differ- 
ent colored  rays  alone  resists,  and,  de- 
spite the  profound  researches  of  Cauchy 
on  this  point,  we  think  the  truth  is  not 
yet  all  told.  Henceforth,  however,  no 
man  has  better  refLson  for  advocating 
the  emission  theory  than  for  arguing 
that  one  plus  one  make  eleven. 

We  now  come  to  Foucault's  famous 
pendulum  experiment,  by  which  he  set 
all  the  world  to  bobbing.  The  ele- 
phants and  tortoises  bad  long  been  xe* 


tired  from  active  duty  as  eiuth  support-^ 
ers,  and  the  sky  had  been  lifted  frooi' 
the  shoulders  of  Atlas.  That  the  earth 
revolved  about  the  sun  and  its  owar 
axis  was  no  longer  a  heresy  punishable- 
by  roasting  alive.  Among  those  pro- 
fessing science,  no  danger  to  mill-ponds 
was  apprehended  from  their  being  daily 
tamed  bottom  side  up.  The  £mon- 
stration  of  the  earth*s  rotation  lacked 
nothing  of  completeness  to  such  at 
could  follow  the  proof.  Yet,  tiiat  the 
earth  revolved  had  not  been  experiment- 
ally made  a  separately  visible  things 
and,  perhaps,  there  were  some  doubting^ 
Thomases,  who  mast  needs  see  before^ 
believing.  Foucault's  pendulum  experi>- 
ment  must  convince  even  them ;  for  it 
makes  the  steady  rolling  of  the  eartii 
around  its  axis,  a  visible  phenomenon* 
minute  by  minute,  even  as  the  clock- 
hands  indicate  the  flight  of  time.  Firal 
privately,  and  tiien  at  the  Paris  observa- 
tory, Fouoault  tried  his  experiment. 
Finally,  the  2^  feet  pendulum  at  the^ 
Pantheon,  with  its  mi^stieally  slow 
sweeps,  exhibited  to  enthusiastic  Parie 
that  the  earth  turned  under  the  fixed 
arc  of  vibration.  Thence,  throughout 
the  world,  a  pendulum  mania  extended«< 
until  a  monster  pendulum  threatened  to 
become  essential  to  every  respectable 
household. 

We  may,  perhaps,  aid  in  giving  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rationale  of  this  experiment 
by  a  simple  exposition.  Suppose  a  cir« 
cular  railroad  of  a  hundred  feet  radius* 
around  which  a  car  is  uniformly  travel- 
ing, on  which  car,  a  heavy  beam,  sup* 
ported,  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  like  ar 
compass  needle,  is  left  otherwise  whol- 
ly free.  This  beam  (if  friction  and  air 
resistance  be  nullified)  will,  instead  of 
turning  with  the  car,  remain  all  the 
while  parallel  to  itself,  simply  because 
no  force  of  rotation  would  thus  be  ap« 
pUed  to  it  To  an  observer  in  the  cac, 
it  would  seem  to  revolve  once  for  each 
circuit  of  the  car.  If  this  beam  be  re« 
placed  by  a  pendulum,  suspended  to  the 
top  of  the  car  and  vibrating  in  a  eivea 
plane,  then  all  the  succeeding  planes 
of  vibration  will  be  parallel  to  this  plane, 
because  no  force  would  be  applied  tend- 
ing to  whirl  these  planes  of  vibration 
with  the  car.  Had  we  an  indefinite 
plane  surface,  towards  whioh  ^avity 
acted  perpendicularly,  and  a  circular 
raihroad  of  any  radius  thereon,  all  the 
above  appearances  would  present  them* 
selves   unchanged.     Suppose  this   ra» 
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Cub  equal  to  the  horizontal  tangent 
Ifee,  passing  due  north  from  our  posi- 
tion on  the  earth  to  the  point  where  this 
fine  cuts  the  earth's  axis— i.  e.,  equal  to 
tiie  cotangent  of  our  latitude.  Suppose, 
now,  this  circle  cut  out  of  the  plane,  and 
split  along  one  of  its  radius  lines  to  the 
centre.  Proceeding  as  if  we  were  about 
making  a  huge  cone  for  bon-bons,  sup- 
pose the  cut  radius  edees  oyerlapped 
ttid  closed  in  till  the  radius  of  the  base 
of  the  cone  thus  formed  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  railroad  radius  that 
tbe  sine  of  our  latitude  bears  to  the 
Serth's  radius.  This  cone  will  be  pre- 
cisely like  the  tangent  cone  to  the  earth 
liong  our  parallel  of  latitude.  Now,  in 
Ais  rolling  up  of  onr  railroad  into  a 
circle  on  a  cone,  we  suppose  the  action 
«f  gnmty  always  perpendicular  to  the 
oorface  at  each  point  of  its  area;  hence 
no  change  is  effected  in  the  mechanical 
oonditions  of  the  pendulum,  but  it  will 
■till  operate  the  same,  relative  to  a  fixed 
Hne  in  the  car,  or  its  plane  of  vibration 
will  still  seem  to  a  passenger  to  be  whirl- 
ibg.  But  in  going  once  around 
tibe  cone,  it  will  only  go  partly  around 
tiie  original  railway  circle — ^the  propor- 
tion being  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude  to 
tiie  earth's  radius,  which  is  also  the  por- 
tbn  of  a  complete  revolution  that  the 
plane  of  vibration  would  seem,  to  a  pas- 
(tenger,  to  make  during  one  circuit  of  the 
.j^arallel.  This  reproduces  the  essential 
mechanical  conditions  of  our  daily  revo- 
fiition  around  the  earth's  axis ;  for,  obvi- 
oasly,  the  forces  acting  on  the  pendulum 
Iiave  nothing  to  do  wiSi  the  earth's  ro- 
tation, except  as  that  transports  the 
pendulum.  Hence,  the  plane  of  vibra- 
fion  of  a  freely  suspended  pendulum 
must  appear  to  revolve  around  the  ver- 
tical through  its  point  of  suspension, 
at  a  rate  equal,  daily,  to  one  revolution 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
At  the  pole,  where  this  sine  becomes 
equal  to  the  radius,  a  complete 
daily  revolution  would  take  place; 
but  at  the  equator  our  circular  rail- 
road would  have  an  infinite  radius  and  no 
rotation  of  the  vibrating  plane  would  ap- 
pear. Such  is  the  simple  rationale  of  the 
nunous  pendulum  experiment. 

Innumerable  trials  have  vindicated 
tills  theory  and  have  verified  the  law  of 
variation  with  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
Many  modifications  of  this  pendulum 
device  have  been  proposed,  and  one 
of  much  beauty  has  been  successfully 
tried.    It  occurred  to  Bravaia  that  the 


gyrations  of  a  conical  pendulum,  or  one 
whirling  like  the  arms  of  a  steam-engine 
governor  so  as  to  describe  a  cone, 
would  be  affected  by  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  on  trial  he  found  his  theory  correct 
The  second  pendulum  at  Pans,  revolv- 
ing oonicaUy,  would  lose  three  seconds 
a  day,  when  whirling  from  right  to  left, 
and  would  gain  the  same  when  whirl- 
ing from  left  to  right.  No  result  of  the 
pendulum  crusade  possessed  more  ele- 
ments of  interest  than  the  discovery 
made  by  the  excellent  and  ingenious 
Prof.  Horsford  of  Cambridge,  relative 
to  the  diurnal  movements  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  due  to  the  successive 
heating  actions  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
difierent  sides.  Daily,  the  summit  of  that 
proud  pile  was  found  to  trace  an  ap- 
proximate elliptic  orbit  of  about  half  an 
mch  major  axis,  offering  thus  an  homage 
to  the  great  luminary,  far  more  grand 
than  the  moaning  wail  of  the  old  Mem- 
nonian  statue.  It  is  as  if  Webster's 
eloquent  apostrophe  had  entered  the 
very  stones. 

We  have  next  to  mention  Fouoault's 
device  called  the  gyroscope  ;  another  dis- 
tinct and  admirable  method  of  makine 
the  earth's  rotation  visible.  Nearly  afi 
are  familiar  with  the  gimbal  mounting 
of  ship's  compasses,  to  keep  them  level 
and  steady  during  the  rolling  of  the 
vessel.  Foucault  arranged  a  heavy 
torus  disc  or  wheel  with  an  axis  of  revo- 
lution through  its  centre  of  gravity,  as 
illustrated  in  an  ordinary  grindstone. 
Having,  by  a  separate  arrangement, 
given  a  very  rapid  rotation  to  this  disc, 
it  is  transferred,  without  checking  its 
whirling,  to  a  delicate  gimbal  mounting, 
where  the  rotation  continues  a  long  time. 
This  disc  is  free  from  the  usual  con- 
straining forces  of  common  bodies,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  plane  of 
rotation  from  maintaining  the  same 
species  of  parallelism  as  the  pendulum 
planes  of  vibration  do.  Hence,  to  an 
observer,  the  disc  seems  to  turn  on  its 
mountings  at  a  rate  varying  with  the 
sine  of  the  latitude ;  and  this  apparent 
motion  indicates  the  real  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  An  understanding 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  rotations 
must  precede  a  full  comprehension  of 
gyroscope  actions  ;  hence  this  method 
of  exhibiting  the  earth's  rotation,  though 
more  subtle  and  perfect  than  that  by  we 
pendulum,  has  achieved  less  notoriety. 

Foucault'a  last  announcement  in  Sep- 
tember,  1855,  makes  known  a  truly 
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elegant  and  significant  disooveiy.  It 
trenches  on  the  most  recondite  fields  of 
investigation,  and  gives  unlimited  pro- 
mise of  fatare  results.  The  facts  are 
exceedingly  simple,  but  the  dedaclions 
reach  beyond  our  present  imaginings. 

On  placing  the  disc  of  the  gyroscope 
between,  and  in  close  proximity  with, 
tiie  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  giv- 
ing to  this  disc  a  rotation  of  from  150  to 
SKK)  turns  per  second,  it  is  found  lliat 
immediately  after  dosing  the  electric 
eircoit  and  bringing  the  electro-magnet 
into  action,  the  rotation  becomes  re* 
strained  by  a  constant  resistance,  as  if 
an  invisible  friction- brake  were  applied, 
imtil  the  rotation  is  entirely  checked. 
So  far  the  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Fa- 
raday had  virtually  extended.  But  now 
Foucault  has  found  that  if  force  be  ap- 
plied to  restore  the  motion,  there  U  a 
steady  development  of  heat  in  the  disc, 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  electro- 
magnet. This  elevation  of  temperature 
was  so  marked  that«  the  hand  readily 
perceived  it,  and,  indeed,  it  ranged  from 
16^  centierade  as  high  as  40^.  The  cur- 
rent used  was  only  that  from  six  of 
Bunsen*s  couples.  ^  By  enlarging  the 
battery,  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
rotation,  the  results  can,  doubtless,  be 
intensified  quite  considerably.  In  this 
experiment,  we  have  but  to  break  the 
circuit  and  the  heating  effects  disap- 
pear. 

The  significance  of  this  discovery  lies 
in  its  indication  of  close  relations  he* 
tween  the  electric  current,  heat^  and 
mechanical  force  or  labor.  They  seem 
to  be  absolutely  convertible  into  each 
other.  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  of  light, 
by  subjecting  a  polarized  beam  to  in- 
tense magnetic  action.  Each  year  is 
bringing  to  light  new  illustrations  of 
the  correlation  of  all  physical  forces  or 
agencies,  none  of  which,  however,  is  so 
remarkable  as  this  last  development  by 
Foucault.    It  possesses  sj^eciai  import- 


ance, at  this  time,  in  its  bearings  on  th« 
doctrine  of  mechanical  equivalents  of 
heat  which  has  recently  engaged  great 
attention.  In  its  broadest  statement, 
this  doctrine  declares  all  natural  forces 
or  agencies  to  be  a  true  unity,  and 
teaches  that,  when  heat,  electro-magnet- 
ism, gravity,  elasticity,  friction,  muscu- 
lar action,  or,  indeed  any  type  of  active 
or  passive  force  is  transformed  into  any 
other  type,  it  is  changed  into  a  certain 
equivalent  amount  of  the  new  forc«i 
which  amount  is  definite  and  oonstanti 
and  that  all  these  force  equivalents 
are  in  mutual  correspondence.  Tbs 
analogy  of  chemical  equivalents  mar 
serve  to  illustrate  this  formula.  JouM 
has  developed  the  whole  doctrine  experi- 
mentally, and  Prof.  Tomson  has  given 
its  analytical  exposition.  Prof.  Bamaid 
of  Alabama  and  Maj.  Barnard  of  the 
U.  S.  Engineers,  have  with  si^al  sae- 
oess  applied  this  theory  to  the  discussioQ 
of  the  caloric  or  air-engine,  especially 
as  combined  by  Ericsson.  A  dear  ap- 
prehension of  this  fundamental  viewv 
might  have  saved  all  concerned  their  fo«> 
lorn  descent  from  the  towering  pinnacle 
of  promise  to  the  humble  vale  of  aohievo- 
ment.  The  production  and  applioati(Hi 
of  meohanioai  power  are  governed  by 
laws  too  rigorous  to  permit  of  legerde- 
main. Whatever  will  improve  the 
economy  of  generating,  transferring,  or 
applying  motive  power  may  achieve 
success ;  but  rash  ventures  in  schemes 
based  on  the  **  higher  law,'*  are  little  to 
be  commended.  Foucault  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  proof  that  all  force 
has  a  unity  of  nature,  by  this  simple 
experimental  conversion  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  into  heat,  itself  resulU 
Ins  from  mechaniccd  or  muscular  force. 
We  hail  in  it  the  twilight  of  a  better  philo- 
sophy concerning  those  subtie  agenciae 
which  underlie  aU  the  workings  of  na- 
ture, and  which,  by  eluding  our  senses, 
appeal  to  the  nobler  mind  within  us  for 
their  better  interpretation. 
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AT  the  same  hocne  where  I  lived  at 
Florence,  on  the  same  floor,  in  a  room 
farther  down  the  passage,  lodged  a  girl 
ef  eighteen  or  nineteen,  idender,  gener- 
ally pale,  bnt  with  fladiing  hlaok  eyes* 
and  features  that  were,  on  the  whole, 
father  pretty.  She  called  herself  Ma- 
ria, was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  fol* 
lowed  the  trade  of  seamstress.  As  I 
iaw  her  nearly  every  day  for  over  three 
months,  we  had  plenty  of  opportimitieB 
for  the  ezchanee  of  idaas,  and  I  fbond 
lier  an  invalaable  mine  of  Italian  idioms 
and  Italian  credences.  For,  be  it  known 
that  Sienna  is  the  j^laoe,  of  all  Italy* 
where  the  language  is  the  pmost ;  and 
fiot  only  this,  but  it  is  a  retired  little 
city,  somewhat  away  from  the  great 
lines  of  travel  and  thoogfat ;  so  that  old 
opinions  and  superstitions  still  possess 
there  a  perceptible  degree  of  vitality. 
I  collected  a  small  moseom  of  ghost- 
frights  and  witch-adventures  from  Ma* 
lia's  conversation;  althov^h  snehwas 
her  timidity  and  fear  of  ndioole,  that 
«he  would  only  relate  these  wonders  by 
dint  of  being  delicately  coaxed  and  man* 
aged. 

She  was  tiie  most  bashful  girl  that  I 
ever  saw — ^bashful  with  a  kind  of  nerv- 
ousness, bashful  even  to  disease — and 
to  the  last,  she  never  looked  me  full  in 
the  eyes  for  more  than  a  lightning-like 

f;lance.  Her  face  bent  down  so  as  to 
e  half  hidden  by  its  own  shadow,  or 
by  one  hand  lifted  partially  over  it,  she 
used  to  prattle  Florentme  gossip,  orre- 
iate  her  astonishing  histories..  If  I 
looked  incredulous,  above  all^  if  I 
iauffhed,  she  would  stop  and  declare, 
wi(£  a  comical  pettishness,  that  she 
sever  would  tell  me  another  word. 

••  Witches  ?  0  yes  !  to  be  sure  there 
were  witches.  Why,  her  mother  had 
told  her  how — "  and  here  catching  a  smile 
upon  my  face,  she  came  to  an  indignant 
atop.  "  There  ;  now  you  are  laughing 
at  me.  I  knew  you  would  laugh ;  I 
knew  you  would  not  believe  it.  I  will 
not  teil  vou  anything  more.  You  shall 
not  laugh  at  me." 

**  No,  no,  Maria.  I  am  not  laughing 
now.  Tell  me  all  about  it ;  perhaps  I 
shall  believe  it.  Just  tell  me  the  story, 
and  let  me  see  what  I  think  of  it." 

Then  came  a  most  ridioulo  us  narra- 
tion, how  her  mother,  when  a  girl,  was 


very  handsome,  and  thus  attracted  the 
evil  eye  of  an  old  woman  of  Sienna,  who 
had  the  name  of  being  a  witch.  This 
old  woman  offered  her  mother  an  applet 
and  pressed  it  upon  her  so  urgently, 
that,  against  her  better  judgment,  she 
accepted  and  ate  it.  Consequently,  her 
mother  fell  sick,  and  pined  awa^  in 
such  a  manner  as  very  much  astonished 
her  relatives,  until  they  learned  the  ad^ 
vulture  of  the  apple,  when  thev  imme- 
&tely  understood  the  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness. Then  her  father  and  brothers 
went  to  the  old  woman's  house,  and, 
smnrounding  her  with  their  knives 
drawn,  said :  '*  Thou  hast  bewitched  ov 
daughter  and  sister,  and  deservest  to 
die ;  but  cure  her  and  thou  shalt  Uve, 
and  we  will  promise  secrecy  ooncexning 
thy  crime." 

So  the  old  woman,  in  a  ^eat  fright, 
went  to  the  chamber  of  the  mvalid,  and 
anointed  her  with  some  species  of  oiot- 
meat  which  she  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  the  occasion;  after  which  she 
kneaded  her  from  head  to  foot,  as  yo« 
would  knead  bread,  and  so  brought  her 
out  to  the  family,  as  smooth,  and  sound, 
and  handsome  as  ever.  The  father  and 
brothers  kept  their  agreement  of  silence 
until  the  witch  died,  when  they  felt  at 
liberty  to  repeat  the  tale,  which  had 
ever  since  been  a  current  thing  at  Si- 
enna. 

There  was  a  better  story  of  a  poor 
woman  who  fell  partially  into  the  power 
of  Satan  through  an  evil  wish.  The 
night  following  this  crime  of  thought, 
she  was  awaked  by  a  tap  on  the  win- 
dow; and,  looking  through  the  glass, 
she  saw  a  eoat  which  motioned  her 
with  one  of  its  fore-hoofs  to  oome  out 
She  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
terrible  charm ;  for  she  neither  dared 
wake  her  husband,  nor  keep  her  place ; 
and  so,  rising,  she  slipped  noiselessly 
through  the  door,  and  stood  before  the 
strangely  potent  animal.  *'  Wilt  thou 
harm  Christ's  earth,  or  his  followers  ?" 
said  the  goat. 

*'  I  wiU  harm  the  earth,*'  said  the  wo- 
man, who  already  repented  of  her  sin, 
and  had  no  desire  to  injure  her  fellow- 
creatures. 

**  Then  mount  on  my  back,'*  replied 
the  goat.  The  woman  was  so  constrain- 
ed by  some  mysterious  power  to  obey. 
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tiiot  she  instantly  bestrode  the  animal, 
unable  to  take  any  other  preoantion  than 
to  cfing  to  its  long  hair.  ImmediatelT 
the  goat  went  off  with  the  swiftness  ot 
wind ;  springing  along  the  bending  sur- 
faoe  of  the  cornfields  ;  leaping  from  fes- 
toon to  festoon  in  the  vineyards,  and  gal- 
loping madly  over  the  top  of  the  trees. 
Wherever  his  feet  struck,  they  ruined 
everything ;  crushing  the  grain  to  earth ; 
teanng  the  vines  in  pieces ;  splintering 
to  the  roots  the  strongest  olives  and 
mulberries.  The  miserable  rider  was 
bruised  and  wounded  by  the  crashing 
branches ;  her  thin  robe  torn  from  her 
.in  shreds,  and  her  strength  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  terror ;  until,  after  an 
faoui  of  this  fearful  aerial  gallop,  she 
was  brought  back  to  her  own  door  and 
flung  violently  from  the  infernal  animal's 
back.  There  she  lay  breathless,  un- 
able to  move,  and  with  a  fearfid  en- 
chantment upon  her  of  which  even  she 
was  unaware. 

Morning  came,  and  the  husband,  not 
beholding  his  spouse,  first  called  her, 
tiien  hunted  the  bouse  over,  and  finally 
sought  her  out  of  doors.  He  saw  a 
huee  unsightly  toad  on  the  threshold, 
and  indignant^  kicked  it  into  the 
bushes.  No  wife  being  anywhere  dis- 
coverable, he  hurried  to  the  neighbors 
and  told  them  of  this  incomprehensible 
disappearance  of  his  rib.    Of  course  the 

rr  man's  hearth  was  soon  inundated 
an  assembly  of  curious  gossips, 
among  whom  was  the  pious  old  priest  of 
the  village.  As  the  holy  father  trotted 
about  the  house,  peeping  into  the  most 
improbable  localities  for  finding  a  wo- 
man, he  happened  to  spy,  nestled 
among  the  bed-clothes,  a  toad  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude ;  so  prodigious,  in 
fact,  and  so  abominably  ugly,  tliat,  in  his 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  it,  the  good 
man  incontinently  said  a  benedicite.  The 
moment  the  sacred  words  were  pro- 
nounced, the  toad  changed  shape  and  be- 
came the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded,  with  many  tears 
and  fainting^,  to  tell  her  lamentable  story. 
She  was  still  dreadfully  scratched  and 
pounded  from  her  midnight  ride ;  and 
had  a  large  bruise  on  her  cheek,  caused 
by  the  heavy  toe  of  her  husband's  shoe ; 
so  that  they  were  constrained  to  leave 
her.  The  wise  father  immediately  took 
all  the  necessary  precautions  against  a 
second  visit  from  the  dovil ;  blessing  the 
house,  sprinkling  holy  water  copiously 
about  the  grounds,  and  holding  espe- 


cial service  in  the  parish  church  thsft 
afternoon.  These  vigorous  measures 
were,  by  the  favor  of  the  Madonna,  per- 
fectly successful ;  and  the  fiendish  goat 
never  troubled  the  family  thereafter 
with  his  nocturnal  visits. 

Another  of  Mana's  stories  struck  me 
as  really  pleasing,  and  as  affording  a 
subject  tor  a  pretty  night- picture.  She 
said  that  a  pious,  poor  man  of  Sienna 
went  into  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
to  say  his  evening  prayers ;  and,  being 
very  tired,  sat  down  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall,  where  he  presently  feH 
asleep.  The  vespers  ended ;  the  wor- 
shipers passed  out;  the  sexton  closed 
the  dim  church;  yet  the  sleeper  re- 
mained at  his  post.  He  was  awakened 
at  midniffht  by  a  glare  of  light  falling 
across  his  eyelids.  Greatly  astonished 
to  find  himself  napping  in  so  holy  a 
place  at  such  an  hour,  he  was  still  more 
amazed  at  seeing  the  altar-candlee 
alight  with  a  halo  like  that  around  the 
head  of  Christ  in  pictures,  while  before 
them  a  priest,  in  white  robes,  was  in  the 
act  of  commencing  a  mass.  But,  being 
a  man  of  pious  disposition,  and,  also, 
not  a  little  awed  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself,  he  very  re- 
verently joined  in  the  service,  making 
the  usual  responses,  and  bowing  his 
knees  at  the  proper  time.  The  priest 
recited  with  extraordinary  fervor ;  and 
our  Siennese  felt  unusually  edified  and 
uplifted  by  the  holy  words;  more  so 
than  had  ever  been  the  case  with  him 
on  any  previous  religious  occasion. 
The  mass  being  ended,  the  priest  noise 
lessly  glided  to  the  sacristy,  and  enter- 
ed it,  without  drawing  the  curtun,  or 
even  shaking  it  by  his  passage.  The 
spectator  hesitated  some  time  between 
respect  and  curiosity,  but  finally  stole 
to  the  doorway,  and,  cautiously  push- 
ing aside  the  drooping  linen,  peeped 
into  the  sacerdotal  precinct. 

At  that  moment  the  priest  rose  from 
his  knees,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
unearthly  joy,  and  turned  towards  him. 
The  Siennese  would  have  drawn  back ; 
but  when  the  other  in  a  low,  sweet  tone 
bade  him  enter,  he  obeyed,  and  stood 
trembling  by  the  door. 

"My  son,*'  said  the  priest,  "thou 
art  anxious  to  know  why  I  celebrate 
this  service  alone  and  at  this  unusual 
hour.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  spirit 
just  liberated  from  purgatory,  ana  by 
th^  means.  When  I  died  I  had  one 
grievous  sin  on  my  soul ;  and  that  was 
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Ihat  I  had  neglected  a  mass  for  the  re* 
pose  of  one  dead;  ne^ected  it,  too, 
that  I  might  pass  the  time  in  worldly 
mirth.  So  Christ  condemned  me  to  re- 
main in  suffering  until  I  could  repeat  it 
in  this  place,  with  aome  faithful  Chris- 
tian to  render  from  his  heart  the  just 
responses.  But  until  this  time  no  one 
oame ;  and  thus  I  labored  in  vain  for 
many  years.  But  now,  thanks  to  thee, 
and  thanks  above  all  to  our  merciful 
Lordi  I  have  done  my  work,  and  am 
free  to  ascend  to  paradise.  The  bless- 
ing of  a  purified  soul,  and  the  blessing 
o£  Gk>d  be  with  thee  !  Amen.*' 

So  saying  he  vanished ;  leaving  his 
listener  wonder- struok«  trembling,  but) 
as  became  a  man  of  his  piety,  exceed- 
ingly joyful  at  the  good  which  he  had 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing.  He 
letired  to  his  bench,  and,  falling  calmly 
asleep,  remained  in  a  gentie  slumber 
until  the  sacristan  discovered  him  in 
the  morning. 

**  Did  you  get  this  out  of  a  book, 
Maria  ?"  1  asked  when  the  girl  had  fin- 
ished her  tale. 

*'  No,  no.  Not  out  of  a  book.  All 
the  children  tell  it  at  Sienna.  Every- 
body knows  it  at  Sienna.  And  it  is 
true,  perfectly  true.    0,  yes !" 

Another  story  of  Marians  had  been 
related  to  her,  she  said,  by  a  very  learn- 
ed lady  of  Sienna ;  from  which  circum- 
stance I  have  some  fears  that  it  may 
have  already  appeared  in  Italian  print. 
It  referred  to  a  night-adventure  of  a 
young  Siennese  musician  named  Mar- 
tino,  son  of  sober  and  devout  parents, 
but  a  youth  of  very  undutiful,  vicious, 
and  irreligious  character.  Being  a 
0'eat  spendthrift,  this  same  scampish 
Martino  not  only  got  rid  of  all  the 
money  that  he  could  earn  himself,  but 
of  all  that  he  was  able  to  beg  from  his 
over-indulgent  parents.  Late  one  night 
he  came  home  from  a  wine-shop  where 
he  hod  been  carousing  with  ungodly 
companions,  and  demanded  a  score  of 
florins,  or  some  such  enormous  sum,  of 
his  mother.  The  good  woman  showed 
him  her  empty  purse,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  evil  and  prodigal  ways ; 
upon  which  the  graceless  youth  got 
into  a  rage,  and,  catching  up  his  viohn, 
ran  out  of  the  house,  swearing  that  he 
must  have  money,  and  that  to  get  it  he 
would  play  the  devil's  own  tune. 

It  was  late  now — the  wine-shops 
were  shut,  the  streets  were  empty— 
aiid  Martino  found  himself  alone  in  a 


city  of  siomberera.  He  walked  on 
moodily  until  he  came  to  the  Piazza  of 
the  Duomo,  where  he  halted  in  the  sha- 
dow thrown  on  the  moonlit  pavement 
by  the  marble  walls  of  the  fine  old 
Palazzo  Saracini.  All  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  square  were  dim  and  silent, 
as  usual  at  that  hour ;  but  the  windowa 
of  the  palace  were  bright,  as  if  with 
some  ball  or  other  revelry  of  extraor- 
dinary splendor.  As  he  stood  before 
the  great  portal,  a  cavalier — a  tall  dark 
man,  whom  Martino  had  never  seen  be- 
fore—emerged from  the  archway  and 
advanced  towards  him.  He,  of  course, 
wore  a  cloak  and  a  slouched  hat  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  mysterious  cavalier  at 
that  hour  of  the  night,  who  did  not  wear 
a  cloak  and  a  slouched  hat?  But  he 
had  a  noble  port,  and  a  degree  of  mag* 
nificence  in  his  costume  which  very 
much  imposed  upon  Martino's  eyes,  as 
he  came  up  and  faced  him. 

**  Are  you  going  to  a  revelry  at  this 
hour  ?"  said  the  stranger,  pointing  sig- 
nificantiy  to  Martino's  violin. 

**  I  hope  so,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints!"  replied  the  Siennese;  **but  I 
very  much  doubt  it.  I  am  a  poor  man, 
signore,"  he  added,  after  another  glance 
at  the  cavalier's  costly  cloak.  **  I 
would  be  glad  to  earn  a  little  money ; 
perhaps  your  excellency  could  put  me 
in  the  way  of  it." 

'*  Perhaps  I  could,"  said  the  stranger, 
laughing  with  a  tone  which  Martino 
thought  rather  disagreeable.  **Well, 
come  with  me.  Do  exactly  as  I  bid 
you,  and  I  will  give  you  more  money 
than  you  ever  saw.  What  do  you 
say?" 

'*  A^eed  !"  responded  Martino,  slap- 
ping his  violin  as  if  he  was  to  take  oath 
upon  it.  The  cavalier  gave  a  sudden 
stamp  on  the  pavement ;  the  earth  and 
the  midnight  air  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
a  violent  shock,  and  before  Martino 
could  cross  himself  he  found  that  he 
was  inside  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
splendid  palace.  He  was  astonished  at 
his  rapid  change  of  locality,  but  not 
unreasonably  terrified ;  for  a  confused 
notion  came  across  him  that  by  some 
legerdemain  he  had  been  jerked  into  a 
hall  of  the  Palazzo  Saracini.  The  cava- 
lier having  disappeared,  he  amused 
himself  by  staring  about  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  place  the  interior  of  that 
famous  old  family  monsion  might  be. 
It  was  magnificent  enough,  certainly; 
for  there  were  bronze  columns,  curtains 
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of  oloth  of  gold,  and  all  kinds  of  splen- 
did furniture  and  ornaments.  But  it 
was  oppressively  warm,  so  olose,  indeed, 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  breathe ;  and 
the  floor  was  heated  to  that  degree  that 
he  could  feel  it  unpleasantly  through 
the  soles  of  his  shoes.  What  puzzled 
him  most  was  to  see  this  brilliant  re- 
ceiving-hall deformed  by  long  rows 
of  curtained  bedsteads,  from  each  of 
which  came,  now  and  then,  low  groans, 
exactly  as  if  the  place  had  been 
an  hospital  crowded  with  sufiPering  in- 
yalids. 

«*Thls  is  odd,"  muttered  Martino, 
*'who  ever  knew  that  there  were 
so  many  sick  people  inside  of  the 
Palazzo  Saracini?  But,  doubtless,  I 
have  been  brought  here  to  divert  them 
with  a  little  music.  I  wish  it  was  cool- 
er, though.  Who  the  devil  can  play  a 
▼iolin  in  this  heat !" 

Presently  he  walked  on  tiptoe  to  one 
of  the  bedsteads,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
drawinff  the  curtains  a  little  to  enable 
him  to  Took  within.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised to  discover  a  man  stretched  there ; 
but  he  was  very  much  astonished,  indeed, 
to  reco^izein  him  an  old  acquaintance, 
a  certain  graceless  elf,  named  Carlo 
Dinaccio,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the 
Amo  two  years  before. 

*'  Why  Carlo,  friend  Carlo  !'*  said  he, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  breath  to  speak, 
**  what  does  this  mean  1  We  thought 
you  were  dead.  How  came  you  in  the 
Palazzo  Saracini  ?*' 

**  Ah,  Martino,"  replied  the  other  in 
a  lamentable  tone,  *'  ^e  you,  too,  here  7 
Have  you,  too,  left  the  land  of  the  lir« 
ing  and  come  to  these  abodes  of  tor- 
ture?" 

>'  Left  the  land  of  the  living !"  re- 
sponded Martino.  **  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I 
am  as  much  alive  as  possible ;  and  so,  it 
appears,  are  you." 

«'  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  muttered 
Carlo  with  a  groan. 

"Ay,  ay !"  said  Martino,  "you  are 
surprised  at  my  having  found  you  out. 

"  Martino,"  resumed  the  o&ier,  "  do 
you  know  where  you  are." 

''  Exactly,  old  fellow !  I  am  in  the 
palace  of  the  Saracini  in  Sienna." 

"  No,  Martino ;  you  are  in  the  palace 
of  Satanasso  in  hell." 

Martino  made  a  great  jump  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  came  very  near 
knocking  out  his  brains  or  breaking  his 
fiddle  in  a  sudden  fit  of  desperation. 
Besuming  courage  as  he  looked  around 


on  the  splendid  hall,  he  came  back  to 
the  bedside. 

"But,  my  dear  Carlo,  supposinff 
things  are  as  you  say,  hell  is  not  so  bad 
a  place  after  all.  You  seem  to  be  very 
comfortable  here.  It  is  a  little  warm, 
to  be  sure;  but  quite  endurable,  not- 
withstanding." 

**  Put  your  hand  into  my  bed,"  re- 
plied Carlo,  "  and  see  if  I  am  so  very 
comfortable." 

Martino  did  as  he  was  directed,  and 
twitched  out  his  fingers  considerably 
scorched.  "  In  the  name  of  Gk>d!  my 
dear  friend,  my  dear  Carlo,  who  was 
that  cavalier  that  brought  me  here,"  he 
screamed,  "  and  how  am  I  to  get  out 
of  this  place?  Oh  dear  me,  how  hot  it 
is !  Oh  !  I  did  not  know  it  was  half 
so  hot.  Oh !  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
friendship.  Carlo,  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
get  out  of  this  place."  ^ 

Carlo,  for  a  wicked  man  and  a  lost 
spirit,  was  wonderfully  obliging,  and 
gave  his  friend  the  best  advice,  probably, 
that  he  was  able.  "  Be  quiet,"  said  he, 
"  you  cannot  escape  by  force.  If  you 
have  promised  to  play  at  the  devil*  s  ball, 
as  I  suppose  you  nave,  you  must  fulfill 
your  agreement  But,  when  he  oflfers 
to  pay  you,  refuse ;  at  sU  events,  only 
accept  so  much  as  he  himself  puts  in 
your  hand.  He  who  stoops  to  pick  up 
the  devil's  gold  inevitably  drops  his  own 
soul." 

Scarcely  had  these  excellent  admo- 
nitions been  uttered,  when  Martino 
heard  himself  called  by  a  voice 
which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
the  false  cavalier.  Casting  a  parting 
glance  of  terror  and  pity  on  ms  lost 
friend,  he  sprang  to  the  door  and  met 
his  spiritual  guide  and  discomforter. 
The  devil  led  him  silently  through  a  suit 
of  long  halls,  magnificently  adorned,  but 
all  pervaded  by  the  same  stifling  atmos* 
phere.  They  entered  a  vast  saloon, 
crowded  with  people,  and  mounted  a 
platform  on  which  the  cavalier  took  a 
seat,  motioning  his  companion  to  an- 
other. The  guests  were  of  both  sexes, 
elegantiy  dressed,  as  if  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  but  the  most  mournful,  melan- 
choly set  of  revelers  that  Martino  had 
ever  imagined.  ■  At  a  signal  from  the 
cavalier,  they  ranged  themselves  in  par- 
ties for  dancing ;  and  at  another  signal 
the  miserable  musician  struck  up  a  joy- 
ous tune  on  his  violin.  The  ball 
opened,  and  the  woeful- looking  guests 
whirled  away  with  a  mad  rapidly  of 
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frtep,  whioli  contrasted  strangely  with 
tho  utterly  disconsolate  ezpressioii  cf 
their  faces. 

•*  Faster,"  roared  the  devil.  ^  Faster 
went  the  fiddle-bow  over  the  strings,  and 
the  dancers'  feet  over  the  floor.  *'  Fast* 
'Wl  fastw!*'  shouted  this  energetic 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  each  tremeii- 
<loa8  command  extracted  new  rapidity 
oat  of  the  yiolinist's  ^bows  and  the  dole- 
ful revelers'  knees.  Martino's  body 
ached  to  the  end  cf  his  nails,  bat  he 
played  on  with  the  perseverance  of  des- 
peratioB,  until  the  da&cers,  one  after  an- 
otiier,  fell  exhausted  and  seemingly 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  the  last  one  was  down,  and  it 
was  evident  that  there  was  not  a  kick 
left  in  the  company,  the  devil  patted 
Martnio  on  the  shoulder,  and  bade  him 
follow  and  get  his  pay.  He  then  led  the 
way  into  another  room,  one-half  of  which 
was  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
shining  ffold  pieces.  **  Take  what  you 
want,  fill  your  pockets,"  said  he  with  a 
wicked  smile.  Martino  was  prodigious- 
ly tempted,  and  resolved  inwardly  to  ac- 
oept  at  least  all  that  the  devil  would 
hand  him.  **  May  it  please  your  excel- 
lency to  pay  me  yourself,"  said  he. 
*'  Do  not  be  afraid,"  repeated  the  infers 
iial  cavalier,  **  no  squeamishness !  Take 
sll  you  can  carry." 

Martino  agun  objected,  and  a  long 
contest  of  invitations  and  refusals  en- 
sued between  tiiem.  At  last,  the  devil, 
out  of  all  patience,  snatched  up  a  hand- 
ful of  the  gold  and  thrust  it  into  the 
musician' s  hand.  **X  thousand  thanks,*' 
said  Martino,  *^  infinitely  obHged  ;  and 
tiow,  if  your  excellency  would  only  have 
tiie  kindness  to  send  me  home." 

*'Go  !"  shouted  the  devil;  and  gave 
a  tremendous  stamp  on  the  pavement 
which  made  the  gold  roil  down  like  a 
yellow  avalanche. 

In  tiie  same  instant  Martino  found 
himself  lying  in  the  street  at  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Saracini.  It  was  al- 
most morning,  and  the  working  people 
were  beginning  to  gUde  about  the  city 
to  their  avocations.  Martino  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  what  had  passed ; 
and  his  arms  still  ached  with  his  extra- 
ordinary artistic  exertions  in  the  infer- 
nal ball-room :  yet  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  but  that  he  had  oeen 
dreaming,  until  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  found  there  thirty  or  forty 
pieces  of  gold  still  warm  from  the  fiend- 
ish sab-treasury.     Then,  in  a  delirium 


of  terror  and  joy,  he  rushed  home  and 
told  his  story.  It  is  said  that  he  im- 
mediately broke  up  his  spendthrift  ha- 
bits ;  put  his  money  into  ousinees  with 
great  success;  became  a  famous  usurer; 
got  extremely  rich,  and  finally  went  to 
perdition  iq  the  ordinary  way. 

But  I  should  fill  two  or  three  chap- 
ters if  I  told  all  the  stories  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  with  which  Maria  amused 
me.  I  must  observe  that  she  did  not 
relate  the  above  tale  in  the  jesting  style 
which  I  have  given  it,  but  quite  ^avo- 
ly,  as  if  it  were  a  very  serious  hwtory 
which  might  be  true,  notwithstanding 
certain  improbabilities.  In  fact,  she 
believed  firmly  in  the  horns  and  tail, 
and  had  what  might  be  called  a  very 
saving  fai A  in  the  devil. 

One  fancy  of  hers  deserves  notice, 
as  it  was  notiung  less  than  a  desire  to 
have  a  bible.  She  never  had  read  the 
book,  and  was  curious  to  see  what  it 
contained.  I  undertook  to  gratify  this 
wish,  and  visited  every  book -store  in 
Florence,  in  a  vain  search  after  that 
anti-papal  publication.  There  was  one 
edition  of  it  to  be  had,  indeed ;  but  it 
consisted  of  six  large  volumes,  both  too 
bulky  and  too  expensive  for  any  but  the 
Itch.  Every  day  when  Maria  met  me, 
she  inquired  if  I  had  found  her  bible. 
My  barber  at  last  relieved  me  firom  fur- 
ther search  by  telling  me  that  he  could 
get  me  a  copy  of  a  small  size;  and, 
coming,  a  da^  or  two  after,  to  my  roonu 
he  opened  his  cloak,  and  showed  me  a 
pocket  Italian  bible,  printed  at  Malta, 
by  the  English  Bible  Society.  He  re- 
fused to  tell  me  where  he  had  obtained 
it,  and  never  ceased  to  implore  me  not 
to  mention  the  afiFair  to  a  living  souL 
It  would  be  a  great  annoyance  to  him, 
if  it  were  known,  he  said ;  and  might 
ruin  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained the  book. 

I  gave  it  to  Maria,  supposing  that  she 
would  soon  be  tired  of  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  read  it  like  a  story-book, 
night  and  morning,  at  every  leisure  mo- 
ment. She  had  some  novel  on  hand  at 
the  time;  but  the  human  romance 
seemed  to  lose  all  value  by  the  side  of 
the  divine  history,  and  was  thrown 
aside  only  half  perused .  The  historical 
parts  interested  lier  extremely,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  she  also  read 
the  prophecies,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
with  a  vague  understanding  and  a  tim- 
orous anxiety  to  catch  their  full  import. 
She  had  no  doubts  on  any  doctrine  or 
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assertion;  no  suspicion  as  to  the  fall  Qesii  !'*  (Poor  Jesns!)  she  said,  when 

and  awful  inspiration  of  the  book.  The  she  had  nnished  the  storjr  of  the  omci- 

passages  about  eternal  condemnation,  fixion. 

and  especially  those  about  the  power  I  left  the  bible  in  Maria's  hands,  with 


and  malice  of  the  devil,  frightened  her  a  promise  from  her  that  she  nerer  would 

horribly  ;    and  she  almost  cried  with  giro  it  up  to  a  priest.     I  should  like  to 

fear,  as  she  read  them  to  me,  seennngly  know  the  future  history  of  that  bible; 

with  a  Tagae  hope  that  I  could  contra-  for  there  are  not  so  many  in  Tuscany 

diet  them,  and  save  her  from  their  ter-  but  that  the  adventures  of  one  of  them 

roTs.     At  the  same  time  there  was  a  might  be  of  some  particular  interest 

childishness  in  her  interest,  and  a  nov-  Maria  carried  it  away  with  her  when 

elty  in  some  of  her  comments,  which  she  left  Florence ;  and  it  is  probable 

occasionally  made  me  smile.     **  Povero  that  I  never  shall  hear  of  either  again. 


THE    COOKLE-SHELL. 

T  CAME  from  (he  greenwood,  I  came  to  the  sea* 

^  But  found  on  my  table  no  cockle  for  me ! 

There  were  bills  from  the  batcher,  and  billets  from  girls, 

Thmgs  common  as  pebbles,  and  precious  aa  pearls ; 

There  were  volumes  of  poetry,  volumes  of  prose — 

By  fifty  new  poets,  whom  nobody  knows ; 

There  were  things  fair  to  look  at,  and  thii^  sweet  to  amell. 

Engravings  and  nosegays— 4>at  devil  a  shell ! 

Now,  my  lady,  I  teased  her,  with  many  a  prayer. 
When  she  went  to  the  ocean,  to  ihink  of  me  there, 
And  to  write  me  a  letter  at  Sudbury  Oaks — 
A  page  full  of  gossip,  and  all  the  best  jokes : 
This,  indeed,  she  denied  me-^but  whispered,  •*  Write  me, 
And  then  I  will  think  of  yoli,  down  by  the  sea.*' 
"  Oh,  think  of  me  everywhere,  lady— farewell ! 
But  to  show  that  you  think  of  me,  send  me  a  shell !" 

Then  I  went  to  the  greenwood — ^I  slept  in  the  shade 

Of  the  mi^saramer  branches,  that  sang  serenade ; 

There  I  breathed  the  fresh  meadows — ^I  drank  the  warm  vine, 

I  tasted  the  perfume  that  weeps  from  the  pine, 

And  I  lay  by  the  brook ^side,  a  listening  the  bee. 

And  was  lulled  by  the  locust — but  thought  of  the  sea; 

I  picked  the  green  apples,  by  chance  as  they  fell. 

And  I  fed  me  with  berries — bat  sighed  for  my  shelL 

Back  and  forth  to  the  wood,  with  no  song  on  my  Mps, 
Back  and  forth  to  the  city,  to  gaze  on  the  ships — 
To  eye  the  tall  vessels,  and  smell  of  the  sea. 
But  scallop  or  cockle  comes  never  to  me ! 
I  wander  at  day-break,  I  sit  late  at  night — 
And  I  thmk  many  things,  but  have  no  heart  to  write ; 
No  heart,  dear,  to  speak  of,  *tis  mute  in  its  cell — 
Could  Apollo  make  music,  deprived  of  his  shell  ? 
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rPHE  old  Paritao  foondera  of  New  Eng- 
•1-  land  were*  in  no  respectt  non-resUt- 
ants.  They  prided  themselveB  on  being 
the  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  quite  as  reculy 
to  fight  his  battles',  *'  God  calling  the  colo- 
nies to  war,'*  with  carnal  as  with  spiritual 
weapons.  They  read  their  own  history  in 
that  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  going 
forth,  a  second  chosen  people,  in  search 
of  a  new  promised  land,  they  stood  ready 
to  repel,  by  force,  if  need  were,  any  at- 
tempt from  England  to  reduce  them 
again  to  bondage.  Nor  were  they  less 
ready  to  maintain,  with  the  strong  hand« 
the  possession  of  the  country  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them,  against  the  inso- 
lent" and  •*  murderous'*  **  pagan  sava- 
ges"— for  so  they  thought  and  spoke 
of  the  original  and  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Massachusetts  bay, 
though  preceded  in  point  of  time  by 
the  smaller  colony  ot  New  Plymouth, 
and  by  several  fiahinff  stations  on  the 
eastern  coast,  may  justly  be  regard- 
ed a«  the  metropolitan  and  model 
settlement  of  New  England.  In  the 
plantation  of  this  colony :  military  dis- 
dplinCt  organization,  and  instruction, 
were  not  less  carefully  provided  for, 
than  was  the  establishment  of  churches 
after  what  was  esteemed  the  true  apos- 
tolic pattern,  and  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernment on  a  republican  theocratic 
model,  in  which  the  rights  of  English- 
men and  the  institutes  of  Moses  were 
curiously  intermingled. 

By  an  organization  coSval  with  the 
great  emigration  nnder  Winthrop,  which 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Boston  and 
the  now  suburban  cities  and  towns  of 
Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Rozbury, 
Lynn,  Medford,  Watertown,  Dorches- 
ter,  etc.,  each  town  in  the  Massachusetts 
bay  had,  besides  its  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  town  afiPairs — in  which  by 
an  early  law  none  but  church  members 
could  have  any  share ;  and  besides  its 
church,  which,  in  the  New  England  sense, 
signified  not  a  mere  structure  of  timber 
or  stones,  but  a  body  of  faithful  and 
elected  brethren  compacted  together  for 
mutual  worship,  watchfulness  and  edifi- 
cation— besides  these  civil  and  ecdesi- 
astioal  institutions,  each  town  had  also 
its  military  company,  in  which,  to  carry 
out  the  theocratic  system  on  which  the 
whole  social  arrangements  of  the  colony 


were  based,  none  but  church  members 
could  hold  any  post  of  command.  For 
the  proper  discipline  and  instrnctioa  of 
these  companies  in  the  use  of  their  wea- 
pons and  in  all  warlike  postures  and  ma- 
noauvres,  Winthrop's  snips  carried  out 
two  experienced  soldiers  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  who,  for 
some  time,  were  paid  an  annual  stipend 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Afterward, 
the  companies  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  their  own  officers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  war, 
80  long  as  the  council  existed,  and 
after  its  discontinuance  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  assistants.  The 
occasion  upon  which  was  established 
the  council  of  war,  above  alluded  to,  af^ 
fords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  original  colonists  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  their  readiness  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights, 
however  great  the  odds  against  them 
might  seem  to  be.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  had  Lord  North  been 
thoroughly  well  read  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  Massachusetts  bay,  he  would  have 
hesitated  before  bringing  into  parliament 
his  famous  bill  to  modify  the  charter  of 
that  province. 

The  history  of  the  infant  colony  shows 
that,  even  within  ^ve  or  six  years  after 
its  first  settlement,  the  great-grand-£a- 
thers  were  ready  to  do  precisely  the 
thing  which,  in  Lord  North's  time,  the 
great-grand-children  did. 

The  founders  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  had  obtained  a  charter 
from  King  Charles  I.,  who,  however, 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  what  the^  real- 
ly intended,  if  indeed,  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  of  that  instrument  their  inten- 
tions  were  fully  developed,  even  in 
their  own  minds.  Upon  this  charter  the 
colonists  rested  their  claim  to  establish  a 
government  and  to  make  laws  of  their 
own ;  but  their  titles  to  the  soil,  and, 
indeed,  the  very  grant  of  their  char- 
ter from  the  king,  depended  upon  a 
patent  previously  obtained  from  the 
"  Council  of  Plymouth,"  consisting  of 
certain  lords  and  gentlemen  to  whom 
James  I.  had  granted,  under  the  name  of 
New  England,  the  wholeof  North  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty -eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Various  peti- 
tions  and  complaints  respecting  pro« 
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eeedings  in  MasBachasetts  having  been 
presented  to  the  king,  and  referred  by 
nim  to  the  privy  oouncil,  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  as  lords  paramount  of  the 
whole  territory  of  New  England,  were 
called  upon  to  make  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints tnus  alleged  against  their  grant- 
ees. But  instead  of  stepping  forward  to 
the  defense  of  the  Massaonusetts  compa- 
ny, of  whose  supeHor  success  in  coloniz- 
ation they  were,  perhaps,  a  little  jealons, 
the  Council  of  Plymouth  urged  against 
them  new  and  still  more  serious  charges. 
The  Massachusetts  company,  so  they 
alleged,  *'had  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  previously  conveyed  to 
others,  whose  tenants  and  representa- 
tives they  had  violently  thrust  out;"  and 
it  was  true  that  a  pftft  at  least  of  the 
lands,  included  in  the  Massachusetts 
patent,  had  previously  been  conveyed 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  other 
persons  who  still  insisted  on  the  prior 
grants  to  them,  but  to  which  the  Massa- 
ohusetts  grantees  were  little  inclined  to 
pay  any  attention,  considering,  perhaps, 
that  their  royal  charter  superseded  all 
these  patents.  But  even  with  respect 
to  that  charter  the  Council  of  Plymouth 
set  up  that  it  had  been  obtained  *'  with- 
out their  privity,"  and  in  derogation,  as 
they  would  seem  to  imply,  of  their  prior 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  and  they  biUerly 
complained  that  the  Massachusetts  pat- 
entees, under  cover  of  this  charter,  had 
wholly  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
and,  in  the  words  of  their  representation 
to  the  king — a  curious  and  important 
historical  document — **  had  made  them- 
selves a  free  people^  and  so  framed  un- 
to themselves  both  new  laws  and  new 
conceits  of  matters  of  religion  and  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  orders  and 
government,  punishing  divers  that 
would  not  approve  thereof,  some  by 
whipping  and  others  by  burning  their 
houses  over  their  heads  (the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  famous  Morton,  of  Merry 
Mount),  and  some  by  banishing,  and  all 
this  partly  under  other  pretenses, 
though,  indeed,  for  no  other  cause  save 
only  to  make  themselves  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  and  unconscionable 
in  their  new  laws."  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wholly  unable  to  rectify 
tnese  wrongs  and  grievances,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  referred  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  privy  council— <«  reference 
which  resulted,  shortly  after,  in  the  for- 
mal surrender  to  the  crown,  by  the  coun- 


cil of  Plymouth,  of  their  charter,  but  not 
until  the  proprietors  had  distributed  the 
whole  territory  among  themselves,  di- 
vided into  not  less  than  twelve  provin^ 
oes. 

Already,  before  this  surrender  was 
formally  made,  the  kinap  had  proceeded 
to  constitute  a  commission  with  full 
power  over  the  American  plantations, 
to  revise  the  laws,  to  regulate  church 
affairs,  and  even  to  revoke  charters; 
and  what  made  this  proceeding  still 
more  alarming  to  the  Massachusetts  col- 
onists, was  the  fact  that  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  hated  and  dreaded  head  of 
the  British  church,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  commission.  There  might, 
indeed,  be  a  serious  question  whether 
the  charter  granted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts company  would  at  all  justify  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
Massachusetts  bay  under  color  of  the 
authority  granted  in  it.  That  charter 
had  evidently  contemplated  a  corpora- 
tion exactly  like  the  existing  Hudson's 
bay  company  or  East  India  company, 
to  have  its  seat  in  England,  though  with 
certain  powers  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment over  the  country  embraced  within 
its  charter.  But  the  governor  and  a 
majority  of  the  assistants  and  freemen 
of  the  Massachusetts  company,  having 
emigrated  to  America,  had  carried  the 
charter  along  with  them,  thus  transfer- 
ring the  corporation,  bodily,  as  it  were, 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  bay, 
and  changing  an  English  trading  com- 
pany into  a  semi-independont  American 
state.  Even  supposmg  that  this  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  justified  under 
the  charter,  and  admitting  that  the 
power  the  company  had  of  determining 
who  should  be  members,  or  freemen  of 
it,  as  the  technical  term  was,  might  ex- 
tend to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  as 
were  not  also  members  of  some  Massa- 
chusetts church,  yet  the  governor  and 
company  being  restricted  by  the  charter 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  **  not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  England,"  how  could 
they  justify  the  prohibition  of  worship 
according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
church,  which  liturgy  had  been  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  and  established  by 
act  of  parliament  ?  The  Massachusetts 
leaders  were,  indeed,  themselves  con- 
scious of  a  little  weakness  in  this  part 
of  their  case  ;  for  they  opposed  the  re- 
peated calls  of  the  freemen  for  a  body 
of  written  laws,  on  the  ground,  that  as 
many  of  their  institutions  were  hard  to 
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reconcile  with  the  knra  of  En^and,  it 
were  better  to  introduce  them  silently 
by  usage  than  to  endanser  the  charter 
by  making  this  non-conformity  too  ma^ 
nifest  by  means  of  precise  and  speci- 
fic enactment  Nor,  indeed,  was  any 
such  code  enacted  till  after  all  appre- 
hensions from  England  had  ceased.  The 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  bay  had  not 
gone  so  far,  and  risked  and  suffered  so 
much  in  search  of  a  spot  on  which  to 
carry  out  their  own  idoas,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  to  be  willing  tamely  to  sur- 
render the  adrantageous  foothold  which 
they  had'  succeeded  in  gaining.  The 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  company 
still  resident  in  England,  and  especially 
Craddock,  the  first  goyeraor  of  it — whot 
just  previous  to  the  great  emigration 
of  1630,  had  given  up  his  office  to 
Winthrop — had  been  summoned  before 
Laud's  new  commission,  and  had  been 
required  to  give  up  the  charter.  Crad- 
dock had  written  to  Massachusetts  to 
have  it  sent  over ;  and,  along  with  this 
letter,  came  another  from  Morton,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  complainants 
against  the  colony,  addressed  to  an  old 
acquaintance  there,  and  stating  that  the 
king  was  about  to  send  agovemor-gener* 
al  to  New  England.  Immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  news,  the  governor 
and  assistants,  with  most  of  the  '*  eld- 
ers"— by  which  term,  during  the  early 
colonial  times,  the  ministers  were  de- 
nominated— met  at  Castle  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inner  harbor  of  Boston, 
and  agreed  upon  the  erection  of  a  forti- 
fication there,  and  to  advance  the  means 
themselves  until  the  meeting  of  the 
general  court  Such  was  the  occasion 
and  original  commencement  of  that  fa- 
mous fortress  which  long  formed  the 
sole,  and  is  still  a  principal,  defense  of 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  which  harbor,  as 
it  may  be  well  here  to  note,  includes  the 
whole  of  Massachusetts  bay,  as  that 
term  was  orginally  understood. 

The  general  court  came  together 
shortly  after,  now  for  the  first  time,  by 
another  questionable  deviation  from  the 
letter  of  the  charter,  consisting,  for 
purposes  of  legislation,  not  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  freemen,  as  that  in- 
strument had  provided,  but  of  delegates 
from  the  towns.  Money  was  readily 
voted  for  the  fort  on  Castle  Island. 
Another  fort  already  built  in  the  town 
(probably  on  Copp*s  Hill)  was  ordered 
to  be  furnished  with  guns,  of  which, 
about  this  time,  a  present  was  received 


from  friends  in  England.  A^'eannMieeff'' 
was  appointed,  and  '*  overseers  of  poi^ 
der  and  shot;"  military  watches  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  the  towns ; 
forts  were  ordered  to  be  commenced  ia 
Dorchester  and  in  Charlestown,  power 
being  granted  to  impress  labor  for  that 
purpose.  Still  furt^r  to  be  prepared 
for  martial  resistance,  Dudley,  win« 
throp,  Haynes,  Humphrey,  and  Endi- 
oott,  all  famous  names  in  the  history  q£ 
Massachusetts  bay,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners "  to  consult,  direct  and  give 
command,  for  the  managine  and  ordain* 
ing  of  any  war  that  might  befall  for  tbe 
space  of  a  year  next  ensuing,  tad  titt 
further  order.  ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  ^neral  oonrl^ 
some  nine  months  after,  in  May,  1635, 
several  members  were  added  to  this 
commission,  which  was  thenoefortk 
known  as  the  eotmcU  of  toar.  To  this 
council  was  entrusted  the  entire  con- 
trol over  the  military  array  of  the 
colony,  with  authority  to  make  war, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  and  to  im- 
prison, or,  in  case  of  resistance,  to  put 
to  death  **  any  that  they  shall  judge  to  be 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth,"  a  dicta- 
torial power,  wisely  limited  to  the  next 
court  out  renewed  at  several  successive 
sessions. 

^  The  governor  was  to  have  a  guard  of 
six  men  with  halberts  and  sworas — ^pre- 
decessor of  the  company  of  cadets 
which  now  acts  as  a  guard  of  honor  to 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  hat 
which  was  not  instituted,  at  least  under 
that  name,  till  a  century  later.  A  bea> 
con,  to  be  fired  in  case  of  alarm,  was 
ordered  to  be  set  up  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  triple -headed  hill  whick 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Boston.  This  beacon  became  also  a 
fixed  establishment,  continuing  to  be 
maintained  down  to  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war ;  and,  though  it  has  been 
since  supplanted  by  the  State  House, 
the  memory  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  hill,  and  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city. 

If  we  were  to  judge  the  past  entirely 
by  the  present  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
the  power  of  England  on  the  part  of 
the  few  thousand  colonists  who  had  re- 
cently planted  themselves  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  coun- 
try for  the  most  necessary  supplies, 
might  seem  little  short  of  madness. 
But  when  we  look  at  things  as  thej 
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were,  the  eipeotation  of  a  suoGesaful 
defense,  on  the  part  of  our  valiant  an- 
cestors, does  not  seem  bo  unreasona- 
ble. 

It  was  the  king  of  England,  not  the 
people  of  Englfmd,  whose  attack  the 
Massachusetts  colonist  had  to  dread; 
a  king,  at  that  time,  without  a  single 
oompanj  of  regular  soldiers,  and,  if 
he  had  a  few  ships  of  war,  without 
money  to  fit  them  ont  for  anj  distant 
expedition. 

The  king's  ships,  at  that  daj,  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  at  anj  great  dis- 
tance from  the  English  coasts.  The 
ship-monej,  which  the  king  was  then 
busj  in  extorting,  was  needed  for  other 
purposes  beside  expeditions  to  Massa- 
chusetts bay. 

All  the  naval  expeditions  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  by  which  Hawkins,  Drake, 
and  others,  had  gained  so  much  reputa- 
tion, and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
maritime  fame  of  Ghreat  Britain,  had 
been  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise ; 
and  no  other  means  seemed  now  to 
offer  itself  for  the  subjection  of  the 
vtubbom  men  of  Massachusetts  in  re- 
bellion almost  against  the  king  and  mo- 
ther country.  The  proprietors  of  the 
twelve  provinces,  into  which  the  original 
New  England  had  been  divided  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  to  the  crown, 
agreed  to  provide  a  vessel  and  to  furnish 
each,  ten  men,  and  supported  by  this 
force,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gk>rges,  one  of 
their  number,  and  long  zealously  en- 
gaged in  projects  of  colonization,  was  to 
sail  with  the  king's  commission  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  New  England,  to  put 
things  in  order. 

The  vessel  in  which  Gorges  was  to 
sail  broke  in  launching — an  accident 
regarded  in  New  England  as  a  special 
providence — and  the  expedition  thus 
delnyed,  though  it  continued  to  be 
threatened,  was  finally  abandoned. 
Had  Gorges  actually  arrived  even  with 
a  mucJi  luger  force  than  had  been  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  safe  enough  to  con- 
jecture that  he  would  have  had  no 
better  success  than  the  commissioners 
of  Charles  U.  had  some  thirty  years 
after,  or  General  Gage  in  the  next  cen- 
tury; for  already  the  disposable  mili- 
tary force  of  Massachusetts  was  not 
less  than  a  thousand  men.  The  next 
year,  the  companies  composing  this 
torce  were  arranged  into  three  regi- 
ments, one  for  each  of  the  counties 
into  which  the  colony  was  divided.  The 


command  of  the  several  regiments  was 
entrusted  to  sergeant-majors  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  assistants,  a  board 
which,  under  the  ancient  poUty  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, acted,  not  only  as  a  part  of 
the  legislature,  but  as  a  court  of  law. 
and  an  executive  council.  A  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  Major-Greneral; 
and  such  continued  to  be  the  military 
organization  of  Massachusetts  so  long 
as  the  first  charter  continued  in  force. 
New  Harap«hire,  during  the  period  of 
its  annexation  to  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  after  that  province  became  an- 
nexed, each  formed  a  distinct  county, 
and  had  eadi  its  separate  regiment. 
The  military,  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  sister 
colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  was  much  after  the  samd^ 
model  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
cept that  these  colonies,  as  their  popu« 
lation  was  less,  had  but  one  regiment 
each. 

Of  the  military  array  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  some  fifteen  years  later, 
about  1650,  we  have  a  full  and  sraphio 
account  from  the  pen  of  Edward  John- 
son, himself  captain  of  the  Wobum 
company,  as  well  as  author  of  **  The 
Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion'» 
Saviour  in  New  England,''  a  work — the 
first  printed  history  of  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts — whose  labored  and 
rhapsodical  style  exhibits  a  taste  not 
without  votaries  in  New  England  even 
at  the  present  day.  Boston  is  de- 
scribed by  Johnson  as  in  form  *'like  a 
heart,  naturally  situated  for  fortifica- 
tions, having  two  hills  ^Copp's  Hill  and 
Fort  Hill)  on  the  frontier-part  next  the 
sea,  the  one  well  fortified  on  the  super- 
ficies with  store  of  great  artillery,  the 
other  having  on  its  descent  a  very 
strong  battery  built  of  whole  timber, 
filled  with  earth,  betwixt  which  two 
strong  arms  lies  a  large  cove  or  bay,  on 
which  the  chiefest  part  of  the  town  is 
built,  over- topped  with  a  third  hill  fur- 
nished with  a  beacon  and  loud  babbling 
guns,  to  give  notice  by  their  redoubled 
echo  to  all  their  sister  towns.  The 
chief  edifice  [he  means  most  of  the 
buildings]  of  this  city-like  town  is 
crowded  on  the  sea-banks,  and  wharfed 
out  with  great  industry  and  cost ;  the 
buildings  beautiful  and  large,  some  fair- 
ly set  out  with  brick,  tiles,  stone,  and 
slate,  and  orderly  placed  with  comely 
streets,  whose  continued  enlargement 
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presageth  some  samptuous  city."  Here 
M  a  prediction  which  fairly  entitles  our 
Pnritan  captain  to  the  character  of  no 
mean  prophet,  yet  could  the  ghost 
of  the  grim  old  soldier  see  Boston  and 
Ae  adjacent  country  as  it  is  now — say 
from  the  dome  of  the  State  House,  or 
what  better  might  suit  a  soul  so  war- 
like, from  the  top  of  the  Bunker  liill 
monument— prophet  though  he  was  in 
his  day,  his  ghost  would,  we  imagine, 
hardly  be  able  to  believe  its  eyes,  but 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  regard 
tiie  scene  spread  out  before  it  as  a 
mere  spectral  illusion — ^perhaps  a  piece 
of  witchcraft 

Besides  the  fort  and  battery  in  Bos- 
ton, and  another  in  Charlestown,  com- 
manding the  inner  harbor.  Captain 
Johnson  makes  mention,  also,  ot  the 
oastle,  to  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  which  he 
describes  as  placed  on  an  island  eight 
acres  in  extent,  and  three  miles  below 
the  town,  in  the  track  of  vessels  ap- 
proaching from  the  sea,  very  advan- 
tageously situated,  **to  make  many 
shots  at  such  ships  as  shall  offer  to 
enter  the  harbor  without  their  good 
leave  and  liking.'* 

As  there  was  no  lime  in  the  colony, 
except  snch  as  was  made  of  sea- shells, 
this  fortress  when  first  built  had  been 
constructed  of  earth.  Having  fallen 
to  decay,  it  had  been,  when  Johnson 
wrote,  lately  repaired,  at  the  expense 
of  the  six  neighboring  towns,  and  it 
was  held  by  a  small  garrison  in  the  colo- 
ny pay — an  arrangement  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. •*  The  forts  are  well  contrived,** 
says  Johnson,  **and  batteries  strong 
and  in  good  repair,  the  great  artillery 
Well  mounted  and  cleanly  kept,  half 
cannon,  culverins  and  sackers  (twenty- 
four,  eighteen  and  six  pounders),  and 
also  field-pieces  of  brass,  very  ready 
for  service.*'  The  colony  forces  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  twenty-six  compa- 
nies of  foot,  besides  a  **  very  gallant 
horse  troop.**  They  were  drilled  to  the 
use  of  arms  eight  days  in  the  year,  each 
exercise  commencing  with  prayer,  by 
the  captains.  **None  are  exempt,** 
snch  is  Johnson's  account,  **  except  a 
few  timorous  persons  who  are  apt  to 
plead  infirmity,  if  the  church  choose 
them  not  as  deacons,  or  they  cannot 
get  to  serve  some  magistrate  or  minis- 
ter; but  assuredly  the  generality  of 
tUs  people  are  very  forward  for  feats  of 


war,  and  many,  to  further  this  work* 
have  spent  their  time  and  estates." 
Each  soldier  was  required  to  keep  by 
him,  *' powder,  bullets  and  match.*' 
Each  town  was  also  required  by  law  to 
have  a  magazine  of  its  own — a  law  only 
repealed  a  few  years  since — ^the  origin 
of  those  powder-honses,  perched  on 
some  lonely  hill,  now  fast  disappearing, 
but  which  formed  till  lately  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  New  England 
landscape.  Besides  these  town  maga- 
zines, there  was  also  a  general  magaime 
for  the  colony,  the  whole  being  under 
charge  of  an  inspeotor  who  had,  ao- 
oordmg  to  Johnson,  '*a  sharp  eye  to 
see  them  well  supplied.'*  *^  There  are 
none  chosen  to  office  in  any  of  tiiose 
bands/*  so  Captain  Johnson  tells  us, 
**  but  such  as  are  freemen,  supposed  to 
be  men  endued  with  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus;**  and  he  adds  thereupon  this 
weighty  caution,  not  perhaps  vHiollj 
unworthy  of  attention,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day :  **  Let  all  people  know  that 
desire  the  downfall  of  New  England, 
they  are  not  to  war  against  a  people 
only  exercised  in  feats  of  arms,  but 
men,  also,  who  are  experienced  in  the 
deliverances  of  the  Lond  from  the  mouth 
of  the  lion  and  the  paw  of  the  bear. 
And  now  woe  be  to  you,  when  the  same 
Qod,  that  directed  the  stone  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  Philistine,  guides  every 
bullet  that  is  shot  at  you.  It  matters 
not  for  the  whole  rabble  of  anti-Christ 
on  your  side,  the  God  of  armies  is  for 
OS  a  refuge  high.     Selah  !**  . 

The  change  of  affairs  which  brought 
Land,  and,  soon  after,  his  master 
Charles  to  the  block,  bad  effectually, 
for  that  time,  relieved  Massachusetts 
from  any  dread  of  coercion  from  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  some  of  her  warlike  sons, 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  defense  at 
home,  had  gone  to  England  to  join  the 
armies  of  the  **  godly  parliament," 
affainst  "  the  man,  Charles  ;'*  and  some 
of  them  in  that  service,  and  others, 
afterwards  under  Cromwell,  rose  to  high 
commands.  But  the  military  prowess 
of  New  England,  as  chiefly  tried  in 
the  wars  with  the  Indians,  fills  a  curious 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  colonial  history, 
too  long  to  be  entered  upon  here. 
We  shall  close  this  article  with  some 
account  of  a  controversy  in  which  the 
gallant  and  godly  soldiers  of  New  Eng- 
land were  deeply  interested,  a  matter, 
in  several  respeots,  extremely  oharmo- 
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teristic  of  New  England,  which  may  set 
up,  against  the  unqaestionable  preemi- 
nence' of  Virginia  as  the  land  of  ab- 
stractions, the  no  less  unquestionable 
and  kindred  claim  to  be  preeminently 
the  land  of  crotchets,  scruples  and  quib- 
bles. In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
military  array  of  the  colony,  perhaps, 
at  the  very  first  company  training,  some 
scruples  began  to  be  felt  about  the  red- 
cross,  so  prominent  in  the  English  col- 
ors, and  which  many  of  the  emigrants 
to  New  England  could  not  help  regard- 
ing as  a  popish,  indeed,  an  idolatrous 
emblem. 

Your  ultra-zealous  people,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  as  if  to  set  all  worldly  policy 
at  defiance,  always  insist  upon  choos- 
ing the  most  unseasonable  and  incon- 
venient moment  for  making  a  practical 
application  of  their  principles.  It  was 
precisely  in  this  spirit  that  Roger  WU- 
liams — type  of  a  large  and  powerful  class 
of  New  England  minds — at  the  very 
moment  of  the  threatened  invasion  from 
England,  persuaded  the  enthusiastic 
Endicott,  then  captain  of  the  Salem 
company,  to  cut  the  cross  out  of  his 
colors,  as  being  **a  relict  of  anti- 
Christ** — an  emblem  under  which  no 
true  Christian  man  could  possibly 
march  and  much  less  fight.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  greatly  complained  against 
by  the  more  prudent,  as  looking  too 
much  like  a  repudiation  of  the  authori- 
ty of  the  mother  country,  and  threat- 
ening greatly  to  increase  the  danger 
which  alre&dy  existed  of  interference 
and  coercion  from  that  quarter.  As 
such  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  governor  and  assistants, 
who,  after  consulting  about  it  with  the 
"Elders,**  referred  the  determination 
upon  it  to  the  General  Court.  But  in 
that  court,  too,  liie  cjuestion  proved  too 
difficult  for  immediate  solution,  so  by 
order  of  the  council  of  war,  aU  the 
colors  were,  meanwhile,  laid  aside. 

As  alwa^rs  happens  in  such  oases, 
there  were  many  who  would  willingly 
have  swallowed  their  scruples  in  si- 
lence— if  WilUams  and  Endioott  would 
only  have  allowed  them  to  do  so — 
whose  consciences  would  yet  hardly  per- 
mit them,  the  question  being  distinctly 
raised — cUrecUy  to  approve  that  ques- 
tionable cross — a  state  of  feeling  which 
made  itself  sufficiently  evident,  both  as 
respected  Endicott  and  the  cross,  in 
the  action  which  was  presently  taken. 
A  JoSnt-committee,  to  which  the  conduct 
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of  Endicott  had  been  referred,  consisting 
of  four  assistants  and  one  delegate  from 
each  town,  selected  by  the  freemen  as- 
sembled at  the  court  of  elections,  report- 
ed that  Endicott  **had  offended  many 
ways,  in  rashness,  nncharitableness, 
indiscretion,  and  exceeding  the  limits  of 
his  authority,**  and  upon  the  strength  of 
this  report  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
Greneral  Court  to  be  "sadly  admonished" 
and  declared  as  incapable  of  holding 
office  for  the  year  ensuing.  But  while 
the  inconvenient  Endicott  was  thus  pun- 
ished (and  the  turn  of  Williams  soon 
came),  the  question  about  the  cross  in 
the  colors  remained  undisposed  of,  and 
even  untouched.  It  was  proposed  to 
substitute  the  white  and  red  rose  in- 
stead ;  but  final  action  was  delayed  to 
await  the  opinion  of  certain  of  '*  the 
most  wise  and  godly  in  England"  to 
whom  the  ministers  proposed  to  write. 

The  disuse  of  the  colors  pending 
this  inquiry,  threatened,  however,  to  in- 
volve the  colony  in  new  difficulty.  The 
danger  from  England  was  as  yet  by  no 
means  over,  when  the  young  Henry 
Vane  commenced,  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  afterwards  so  distin- 
guished political  career.  His  acces- 
sion to  office  was  saluted  by  a  salvo  of 
artillery  from  some  fifteen  English  ships 
which  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  hav- 
ing lately  arrived  w4th  passengers  and 
goods.  But  the  sailors,  observing  that 
Sie  king's  colors  did  not  fly  at  the  fort 
on  Castle  Island,  under  the  guns  of 
which  the  ships  lay  at  anchor,  took 
great  offense  at  this  omission,  which 
they  regarded  as  strongly  indicating 
a  rebellious,  or  at  least  disloyal  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  A 
mate  of  one  of  the  vessels,  having  given 
free  expression  to  these  suspicions,  was 
arrested  and  required  to  sign  a  retrac- 
tion, whereupon  the  masters  of  the  ves- 
sels took  up  the  matter,  requesting  the 
magistrates  to  remove  all  ground  of  sus- 
picion—€8pecially  as  tiie  story,  carried 
to  Englima,  might  lead  to  inquiry  there 
— by  ordering  the  king's  colors  to  be 
spread  at  the  fort 

Here  was  a  dilemma,  indeed.  Vane 
and  all  his  assistants  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  cross  in 
the  colors  was  an  idolatrous  emblem. 
Between  conscience  on  the  one  hand, 
and  apprehension  of  disagreeable  con- 
sequences on  the  other,  they  were  dri- 
ven to  practice  a  little  finesse.  Vane' 
endeavored  to  evade  the  request  of  the 
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shipa'  masters  by  the  answer  tiiat  he 
bad  no  oolors  ;  to  which  they  promptly 
replied  by  an  offer  to  lend.  Thus  met 
at  all  points,  after  a  long  and  serious 
oousultation  with  the  elders,  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  by  a  majority  of  the  assistants 
that  as  the  fort  was  the  king's,  his  co- 
lors might  be  spread  there  at  his  own 
proper  risk  and  peril,  and  without  in- 
volving any  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  colony.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
theory  of  the  English  law,  the  fort,  like 
aJl  other  places  of  arms,  within  his  do- 
minions, was  the  king's  fort — but  this 
was  a  sort  of  prerogative  which  the  col- 
onists were  very  seldom  inclined  to  re- 
ooguize,  being  generally  disposed  to  set 
up  a  special  property  in  tiiemselves,  un- 
der the  charter ;  nor.  indeed,  does  tho 
determination  arrived  at  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  satisfactory  to  Winthrop, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  this  whole  curious  affair. 

The  hot  religious  controversies  in 
which  the  country  was  soon  after  in- 
volved, growing  out  of  the  heresies  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  alarming  war  with 


the  Pequods,  aad  the  commeDcemeotf 
first  in  Scotland  and  then  in  Englandf 
of  the  first  struggle  against  episcopacy 
and  the  king,  seem  to  have  drawn  off 
attention  from  the  question  of  the  cross 
in  the  colors — the  doubts  and  soraples 
about  which  appear  soon  after  to  have 
died  out.  Whether  these  doubts  and 
scruples  were  satisfactorily  resolved  by 
the  ''  wise  and  godly*'  in  England,  to 
whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  apply,  or 
whether  they  were  dissipated  by  the 
example  of  the  *' godly  pariiament" 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  display  the 
red  cross  at  the  head  of  its  regiments* 
and  to  fight  and  beat  the  king  under  his 
own  colors,  certain  it  is  that,  before 
long,  they  entirely  disappeared,  and 
that  the  Massachusetts  troops  became 
able  to  march  and  fight  with  a  safe  con- 
science uuder  the  ancient  English  flog 
Superfluous  ribbons,  long  hair,  and 
gaudy  apparel  were,  long  after,  enume- 
rated as  among  the  causes  (»f  judgments 
on  the  colony  ;  but  among  these  cauMs 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  cross  in  the 
oolors. 
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— Mr.  J.  S.  G.  ABBonr  (we  drop  the  Rev.^  as 
he  does  not  himself  use  it  on  the  title-page) 
continues  his  virtuous  attempts  at  the  can- 
onization of  Napoleon.  Having  given  us 
a  history  of  his  deeds  (a  good  deal  of  it  ro- 
mance),  and  a  history  of  his  words  at  St 
Helena  (a  good  deal  of  it  rfaodomontade), 
he  now  gives  us  a  history  of  his  heart 
(which  supposes  that  he  had  one).  The 
Omfidential  Correspondence  of  JSTapoleon 
mnd  Jotephine  completes  the  triad  of  his 
literary  ovations. 

In  tho  pre&ce.  Mr.  Abbott  says  that  there 
is  still  '*  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  Napoleon — a  diversity  so 
great,  as  to  excite,  la  many  bosoms,  much 
angry  feeling."  This  is  true,  however,  only 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  no  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  his  intellectual  character, 
as  to  his  prodigious  military  genius  ;  there 
Is  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his  consum- 
mate ability  as  a  man  of  affairs— as  the 
typical  man  of  business  of  his  era;  but 
Uiere  is — though  wo  think  there  ought  not 
to  be — the  diversity  of  which  Mr.  Abbott 
^eaks,  as  to  his  moral  character,  and  the 


ends  and  value  of  his  policy.  We  say  there 
ought  not  to  be,  because  no  man,  to  whom 
truth,  justice,  disinterestedness,  and  the 
love  of  bis  fellows  are  virtues,  can  fiul  to 
perceive  that  Napoleon's  career  was  often 
a  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of 
these.  We  say  there  ought  not  to  be,  again, 
because  any  man,  who  has  carefully  re- 
flected upon  history,  and  estimated  the 
meaning  of  that  stapendous  revolution, 
in  which  Napoleon  was  bom,  must  see  that 
his  policy  was  a  retrograde  departure  from 
the  greatest  ideas  of  that  event,  a  suppres- 
sion of  its  uses,  and  a  revival  of  the  w<w8t 
spirit  and  the  whole  nonsensical  supersti- 
tion and  absurd  forms  of  the  ancient  r^ 
gime.  In  whatever  depended  on  energy  of 
will,  in  whatever  depended  upon  practical 
sagacity  and  rapidity  of  judgment,  as  well 
as  activity  of  movement,  Bonaparte  was 
stupendously  great.  There  has  been  but 
one  man  in  history  who  can  be  compared 
to  him.  and  that  was  the  Roman  Csesar. 
Alexander,  Charlemagne,  (Charles  XII., 
Frederick,  were,  in  these  respects,  little 
more  than  pigmies  by  his  side.    But  our 
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•dmiratioB  of  him  rnusi  stop  here.  Hi8 
smbitioD,  with  all  the  graodear  of  its  ex- 
tent, aod  witi)  all  the  iatemity  of  ita  force, 
was  Yttlgar  in  its  tone.  It  waa  personal^ 
8elfi£>h,  and  leokleBS  of  meaos.  He  no 
doubt  intended  the  glorjr  of  Finance,  but 
he  intended  it  tbroogh  himself;  he  waa 
himself  to  be  the  apex  of  her  magnificence 
and  power.  Like  Lonis  XIV.,  he  conceiT- 
ed  and  executed  almost  miraculous  con- 
qnests  for  her,  bnt  he  conceived  and  exe- 
oated  them  becanae  he  belioTed  that  he 
waa  himself  Fraaoe.  Vetat  t*est  mot  was 
liie  secret  animation  of  all  his  efforts.  And 
in  the  proseention  of  his  plans,  he  was 
nerer  a  man  of  principles  or  of  ideas,  bat 
of  expedients,  of  vnlgar  marching,  of  mere 
external  bombast,  parade,  and  force.  His 
ninstriouB  nephew  has  pnblisbed  what  he 
calls  the  hlies  JVaj»o{^onMnn€f— but  the  sln- 
galarity  of  the  proceeding  is,  that  there 
are  no  such  things  in  existence.  Napoleon 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  his  executors  for 
hia  son,  says:  '*!  have  implanted  new 
ideas  in  Prance  and  in  Europe."  We 
diould  like  to  know  what  they  were,  out- 
side of  the  military  art.  In  what  he 
dictated  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
his  conversations  at  St  Helena,  he  uttered 
many  wise  things^mostly  afterthoughts— 
bnt  we  see  in  them  no  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing apprehended  the  real  condition  and 
wants  of  bis  times.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  had  certain  noble  inspirations, 
derived  from  the  Revolution— bnt  these 
were  soon  merged  in  his  personal  schemes ; 
and  from  the  time  that  he  was  First  Con- 
sal,  to  his  undignified  retirement  at  St. 
Helena,  be  wandered  more  and  mdre  wide- 
ly fi*om  anything  like  a  high,  disinterested, 
and  truly  great  policy.  He  became  the 
chief  of  a  disastrous  reaction.  His  friends 
praise  him  fbr  having  extinguished  the  Revo- 
lution (though  he  himself  boasts  of  having 
saved  it)— he  did  extinguish  it ;  not  as  an 
oatward  manifestation,  however,  for  as  such 
it  bad  atready  nearly  exhausted  itself ;  but 
he  extinguished  what  there  was  of  good  in 
its  results.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  re- 
generated France,  and  through  her  Europe 
— for  all  the  old  obstructions  had  been 
bamed  up  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Reve- 
lation—but  he  only  galvanized  them.  His 
organization  of  the  state,  instead  of  being 
new,  was  an  aggravated  form  of  that  which 
it  had  cost  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  most 
terrlMe  popular  oatbreak  the  world  had 


ever  seen,  to  remove.  The  disease  of  <M 
France  had  been  centralism,  and  Napoleon 
cared  it  by— centralism.  His  reconstroo* 
tions  were  no  more  than  revivals,  onder 
other  names.  For  feadal  abases,  he  sab* 
stitated  military  abases.  At  the  close  of 
that  fearful  and  bloody  agony,  in  which 
poor  France  had  soifered  for  the  world,  he 
foand  himself  at  the  top  of  power,  and  he 
osed  his  position  to  restore,  as  far  as  he 
could  restore  it,  nearly  everything  that  waa 
detestable,  iniquitous,  and  base,  in  the  old 
system.  He  revived  the  absolute  mon* 
arehy  in  his  own  person  ;  he  revived  the 
effete  and  tawdry  aristocracy,  which  had 
been  dying,  painfally  of  inanition,  for 
two  centuries;  he  revived  the  ehorch, 
which  had  so  long  sat  as  ao  incubus  up<m 
the  people;  he  revived  the  odious  adr- 
ministrative  dependence  of  all  parts  of  the 
nation  on  Paris,  which  had  caused  nearly 
all  the  woes  of  his  country ;  and  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  tinsel  courtiers,  and 
flimsy  rhetors  and  sophists.  Thiers,  in  the 
midst  of  his  profound  admiration,  tells  the 
whole  truth,  when  he  says  that  Napoleon 
conducted  bis  wars  by  bis  genius,  and  his 
policy  by  his  passions.  Thus,  he  mistook 
his  relations  to  hia  age,  and  lost  his  conn- 
try  and  himself  in  the  old  meshes  of 
wrongs,  and  lies,  and  delusiona  During 
his  imperial  management,  some  flashes  of 
his  native  genlos  broke  through  the  re- 
straints of  a  prevailing  selfishness;  bat 
what  oould  these  avail  against  the  syste- 
matic folly  of  trying  <*  to  plaster  up  a  de- 
crepit age  ?" 

As  to  his  inflaence  on  Earope,  he  boasts 
that  he  overthrew  the  old  kings ;  he  did  so, 
for  a  time— but  as  soon  as  they  could,  they 
came  back.  The  reason  was,  that  while  he 
warred  on  the  monarchies  as  facts,  he  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  them  as  princi- 
ples. He  drove  them  off  their  thrones,  but 
he  did  not  drive  them  out  of  the  supersti- 
tious respect  of  the  people.  Because  he 
pat  them  down  by  the  sword,  he  supposed 
he  had  pat  them  down  effectually— which 
was  the  mistake  he  made  in  all  other  things, 
not  conoeiving  well  of  moral  force.  In  re- 
ality, he  strengthened  monarchy  by  his 
petty  desire  to  strut  before  the  world  as 
himself  a  king,  and  by  conferring  king- 
doms upon  his  medioere  brothers  and  his 
depraved  sisters.  Never  were  greater  op- 
portunities betrayed  by  more  contemptible 
weaknesBes.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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a  man  of  the  prodigiona  intellectoal  power 
of  Napoleoa  was  atterly  sterile  of  profound, 
statesmanlike  thoagfats,  but  what  we  do  say 
is,  that  his  civio  career,  as  a  whole,  was 
retrograde,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
opportunities  and  his  genius.  During  the 
first  oonsul^ip,  the  organization  he  en- 
forced may  be  defended  as  a  proyisional 
arrangement,  till  order  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  something  better  introduced- 
But  that  something  better  did  not  come. 
He  passed  from  that  to  something  worse — 
to  the  imperial  despotism  and  imperial 
charlatanry.  He  arrested  the  free  resplra^ 
tion  of  the  people ;  he  stifled  their  souls ; 
he  intoxicated  them  with  false  glories,  and 
ha  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  His 
practical  influence  unfitted  them  for  inter- 
nal self-evolution,  which  is  the  ground  and 
source  of  all  real  political  freedom  and 
progress. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  his  general  career, 
let  us  turn  to  the  volume  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  show  ua  **  the  heart" 
of  this  man  **  in  all  its  intense  and  glowing 
affections."  What  does  it  prove  t  Why, 
that  Napoleon  was  never  sincerely,  pas- 
sionately loved  by  any  human  being  but 
one,  and  her  he  sacrificed,  in  the  coldest 
calculation  of  chances,  to  a  heartless  dy- 
nastic ambition.  His  marshals  acquired 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  him,  mag- 
netised by  his  superior  military  genius; 
the  people  were  daazled  into  a  kind  of 
idolatry  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits ; 
but  Josephine  alone  appears  to  have  loved 
him  heartily  as  a  man.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  he  was  as  ardently  attached  to 
to  her  as  he  could  be  to  any  one ;  but  it  was 
an  attachment  which,  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quency and  warmth  of  his  expressions  of 
affection,  as  given  in  these  letters,  always 
ending  <<  entirely  thine,"  did  not  prevent 
occasional  infidelities.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  heart  of  the  emperor,  says  no- 
thing of  « the  beautiful  Genoese,"  as  the 
Duchess  D'Abraates  caUs  her ;  nothing  of 
Madame  Foures,  in  E;gypt ;  nothing  of  "  the 
Polish  lady ;"  nothing  of  the  actress,  and 
others— forming  a  list,  not  so  long  as  Le- 
porello's,  but  long  enough,  we  should  think, 
to  damage  his  acceptance  as  a  saint.  B»- 
hel,  the  German  authoress,  defines  con- 
stancy as  *'  always  being  in  love  with  some 
one,  or  somebody  else ;"  and  inconstancy 
as  not  being  in  love  at  all ;  and,  in  this 
f  Napoleon  was  constant,  in  his  way. 


But  it  is  a  singular  logic  which  selecta  his 
relations  to  Joeephine  as  the  proof  of  <<  in- 
tense and  glowing  affections."  His  treat- 
ment of  that  noble  creature  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  on  record.  It 
was  alike  despicable  in  its  motives,  and 
cruel  in  its  manner.  Had  he  chopped  her 
head  off  at  once,  as  Henry  YIII.  did  Anna 
Bullen's,  his  conduct  would  not  have  been 
worse  than  it  was.  He  repudiated  her,  de- 
graded her  from  the  throne,  for  the  sake 
of  another,  and  still  maintained  his  inter- 
course with  her.  The  magnanimity  and 
woman-like  self-devotion  with  which  she 
forgave  his  crime,  and  clung  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief,  only  heightens  our  sense 
of  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.  It  only  shows 
in  clearer  light  the  impenetrable  nature  of 
a  selfishness  which  could  so  wantonly  set 
aside  the  holiest  and  sweetest  affections, 
and  the  sternest  laws  of  God.  The  great 
emperor  must  have  heirs — ^the  great  empe- 
ror must  found  a  dynasty  of  his  own  blood ; 
and,  therefore,  the  great  emperor,  at  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  annuls  the  immu- 
table statutes  of  heaven  I  What  morality 
is  that?  ''Yet,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ''ad- 
mitting the  sin,  NiH[»oleon  thought  that  he 
did  right"  Perhaps  he  did ;  but  in  that 
case  the  apology  means,  that  in  the  invete- 
racy of  his  self-seeking,  he  had  lost  the 
perception  of  truth.  It  is  a  defense  which 
aggravates  the  accusation.  The  difficulty 
with  most  of  the  writers  about  Napoleon  is, 
that  they  are  determined  to  find  either  all 
good  or  all  bad  in  him,  forgetting  that 
great  men,  like  little  men,  are  mixed 
characters,  swayed  by  an  immense  variety 
of  impulses,  partly  forming  themselves, 
and  partly  formed  by  circumstances,  and 
never  absolutely  good,  or  absolutely  eviL 
The  blessed  heavens  do  not  wholly  desert 
us,  however  we  may  strive  to  make  Satans 
of  ourselvea 

— The  rage  of  a  great  pestilence  in  a  city 
reveals  a  hundred  unsuspected  heroes. 
A  devastating  war  makes  hundreds  of 
men  famous,  whose  names  would  other- 
wise have  perished.  Mankind  have  agreed 
that  fame  is  an  epitaph  for  which  the 
individual  may  well  suffer  and  die  con- 
tented, and  the  interest  of  history,  for 
the  lover  of  the  race,  lies  in  this,  that  he 
sees  there  recorded  the  lives  of  those  whose 
sahitly  and  heroic  characters  are  the  ear- 
nest of  the  immortality  of  great  principles 
in  human  life.    But  while  we  read  histoiy 
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and  pooder  flocb  Uvea,  the  same  qaalities 
that  make  the  page  beaatifal  are  display- 
ed by  onr  sides,  and  we  do  not  see.  There 
is  no  man  in  history  so  great,  but  his  great- 
ness is  hereditary,  and  his  mantle  has  fallen 
npon  other  sbonlders.  There  is  never  a 
low-tide  in  the  ocean  of  the  divine  bounty. 
Every  man  who  wishes  to  find  some  living 
example  of  the  traits  that  command  his 
love  and  homage  among  the  dead,  may 
find  it  among  his  ft'iends.  Thus  the  litera- 
ture of  friendship  is  already  a  part  of  oni- 
▼ersal  literature.  In  English  literature, 
especially,  the  elegiao  strain  is  almost  the 
sweetest  of  all.  Milton's  Lycidas  is  in 
Milton *s  truest  vein,  and  Tennyson's  Jh 
Memoriam  is,  with  perhaps  one  ezceptioUi 
Wordsworth's  Ode  upon  ^  IntimatioM  of 
SfnmortaUitft  the  greatest  modern  poem. 
But  neither  Mr.  Ring  nor  Mr.  Hallam  is 
personally  known  to  the  world.  We  say, 
instinctively,  however,  the  men  of  whom 
such  poets  write  such  poetry,  were  of  the 
noblest  type ;  and  If  they  were  unknown, 
how  many  men,  how  much  excellence,  there 
must  be  in  the  world  of  which  we  never 
hear,  but  which  make  the  world  better 
worth  living  in.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
great  service  rendered  to  all  of  us,  a  more 
kindly  faith  is  fostered,  a  sweeter  charity, 
a  larger  sympathy,  whenever  the  record  of 
a  private  life,  which  was  adorned  by  the 
excellences  and  graces  that  make  pablic 
lives  worth  contemplating,  is  given  to  the 
world.  Such  is  the  little  Memorial  of  the 
Lift  and  Character  of  John  W,  Franeia^  Jr., 
which  has  recently  fallen  under  our  observ- 
ation. He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832, 
and  died  there  in  1855.  With  occasional 
excursions  from  the  city,  his  whole  life  was 
passed  there.  Son  of  the  distinguished 
physician  whose  name  he  bore,  he  early 
devoted  himself  to  his  father's  profession, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  his  conscientious  ap- 
plication and  his  sense  of  duty.  With  sin- 
gular purity  and  simplicity  of  nature,  his 
character  was  moulded  by  that  early  wis- 
dom which  has  been  always  a  sad  presage 
of  early  death.  An  untiring  industry  se- 
conded the  efforts  of  a  mind  remarkable 
for  its  clear  and  calm  ability,  so  that  his 
professional  accomplishments  were  at  an 
early  age  full  of  peculiar  promise  for  his 
ftiture  career.  But  his  large  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the 
demands  of  technical  scientific  cultivation, 
and  his  proficiency  in  many  languages, 
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ancient  and  modem — the  range  of  hh 
reading,  the  grasp  of  his  memory,  and  the 
facility  of  his  composition— all  graced 
and  expanded  that  character  which  severer 
study  had  trained.  Idolized  in  his  home, 
loved  by  his  ft-iends,  honored  by  his  com- 
panions, and  everywhere  esteemed  for  the 
integrity  which  sprang  from  his  healthy^ 
manly  nature,  he  was  just  ready  to  take 
hie  share  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  gravest 
profession,  when  he  went  to  attend  a  poor 
boy,  nek  of  Ghagres  fever,  while  he  was 
himself  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  an  aiL 
tack  of  illness,  and  died— too  soon  for  that 
home  and  those  friends,  but  not  too  toon 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  young  countrymen 
who  shall  read  the  story  of  his  life.  For, 
that  life  was  pure,  and  noble,  and  complete. 
He  died  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  The  jewels 
of  a  nation's  renown  are  such  characters, 
Bueh  livet-Hmoh  deaths. 

**  Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayem, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endare ; 
What  Bonis  possess  themselves  so  piire. 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ?" 

— J2  is  J^Tever  too  Late  to  Mmd^  is  the  ra- 
ther unpromising  title  of  the  new  novel  by 
Ghajilbs  Reidb,  author  of  Christie  Johnr 
aon  and  Peg  Waffington,  and  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  It  Is  a  long,  solid  story, 
curious  to  read  after  rising  from  Emerson's 
English  Traita;  for  while  the  philosopher 
speaks  mainly  of  the  actual  achievement 
of  England,  showing  us  the  flower  of  its 
accomplishment  in  every  department,  the 
novelist  takes  us  where  Dickens  has  so 
often  taken  us,  into  the  cellar  and  garret 
of  the  palace.  In  other  words,  this  new 
story  deals  with  the  life  of  small  farmers, 
and  "  pattern"  penitentiaries  in  England* 
and  bush  life  in  Australia.  It  is  written 
very  earnestly  and  with  a  serious  purpose. 
Mr.  Beade's  Clouds  and  Sunshine  showed  his 
power  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects 
and  his  peculiar  sympathy  with  homely 
life.  The  new  novel  is  less  striking,  less 
epigrammatic,  less  brilliant,  and  with  much 
less  study  of  effect  than  the  two  which  are 
so  popular.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  much  graver  work,  much  more  elabor- 
ately treated,  and  with  a  very  decided 
meaning.  Like  Dickens's  stories,  It  opens 
upon  a  special  form  of  the  misery  of  offi- 
cial mismanagement  and  routine  which  have 
brought  England  to  shame  in  the  Crimea. 
It  attacks  the  silent  penitentiary  system, 
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with  as  miMh  ardor  as  Diekens  aasanlts  any 
of  his  favorite  abases,  and  shows  with  him 
the  operatioa  of  the  oireumlocatioa  office. 
Bat  this,  although  in  a  maDner  episodical, 
is  jet  enough  to  reveal  the  details  of  the 
i^stem,  with  the  scorching  trathfalness  of 
Vhck  Jbm,  The  characters  of  the  storj 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  skill,  and  are  ad- 
mirably individaaliaed,  and  the  tale  is 
quite  invaluable  as  a  picture  of  certain 
aspects  of  English  life.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  popular  in  England,  where  they  love 
good  venerable  abuses,  but  its  completenen 
of  interesting  detaU  and  its  real  talent, 
must  make  it  much  liked  by  us.  Mrs. 
Marsh  has  written  a  novel,  too,  as  she  does 
twice  a  year.  But  why  should  anybody 
read  Mrs.  Marsh's  novels  ?  If  yoa  want  a 
story  of  great  power,  skillfully  told,  and 
with  a  pervading  air  of  tmthfuloees,  to  re- 
lieve guard  with  LiltU  Dorrit,  send  for  & 
it  JVhyer  too  Late  to  Mend,  Unfortunately, 
it  19  too  late  to  mend  the  poor  title.  It 
was  to  have  been  called  Susan  MerUm, 
which  would  have  been  a  better  n^me. 

— Mr.WnxiAM  T.  Poktrb,  the  well-known 
founder  and  editor  of  the  SpirU  of  the 
ffbne»f  the  only  sporting  paper  of  any  im- 
portance ever  published  in  the  country,  has 
eommeoced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  the  same  character,  called 
<"  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times.''  It  seems 
to  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  sports- 
men, that  Mr.  Porter  is  the  man  for  such 
a  paper,  which  not  on\y  supplies  all  kinds 
of  sporting  intelligence,  but  is  enriched 
with  literary  contributions  and  correspond- 
ence from  all  regions.  Hence,  we  ap- 
prise all  lovers  of  horses  and  dogs,  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing — and  they  are  men  every- 
where and  in  all  professions— that  in 
*<  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times"  they  wiU 
hear  every  week  of  the  fastest  horse,  the 
biggest  fish,  and  the  rarest  bird. 

— ^Amoog  the  best,  as  it  is,we  believe,  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  magaalnee,  is  the  Gentle- 
mon'f,  which  is  now  to  be  bad  in  this  country 
at  the  same  office  in  which  ours  is  publish- 
ed. The  Gentleman's  Magasine  has  a  histoid 
leal  character.  It  has  been  connected  with 
English  literature  for  so  many  years,  that 
it  has  become  quite  an  authority  in  maoy 
respects.  Its  peculiarities  are  its  careful 
record  of  events,  its  antiquarian  researches, 
its  elaborate  obituaries  of  distinguished 
men,  and  its  independent  literary  criti- 
Other  magaaines  have  taken  the 


lead  of  it  in  vivaeityand  boldness  ;  but,  tqit 
genuine  culture  and  valuable  InstructioBy 
it  maintains  its  original  place. 

—Professor  Looius's  Beeent  Progreee  ^ 
JUtremmy  is  a  suecioct  but  clear  and  in- 
structive aocouut  of  the  modern  discover- 
ies in  the  heavens.  No  science  has  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  within  the  last  twenty 
years  than  astronomy ;  and  it  is  e^ecially 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  progress  in  the 
United  States  has  kept  pace,  both  in  re- 
gard to  facilities  of  observation,  and  the 
number  of  observers,  with  that  of  oldea 
nations.  It  is  but  twenty-five  years  since 
the  first  telescope  ezceeding  tho6e  of  a 
portable  size  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  introduction  of  meridianal 
instruments  of  the  larger  class  is  still  mon 
recent.  Now  we  have  one  telescope  whicb 
acknowledges  no  superior,  and  we  have 
several  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  best  ob- 
servatories of  Europe.  We  have,  also, 
numeroQS  meridianal  instruments  of  di- 
mensions adequate  to  be  employed  in 
original  research ;  nor  have  these  remained 
wholly  unemployed.  At  the  observatories 
of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  extensive 
catalogues  of  stars  are  now  in  progress, 
while  nearly  every  known  member  of  the 
solar  syHtem  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
Numerous  discoveries,  which  Professor 
Loomis  details,  have  been  the  reward  of 
this  activity. 

— 7%<  Elements  qf  Morel  PhUoeophig^  by 
HuBBASD  Wdislow,  Is  both  an  analyUcid 
and  practical  treatise  on  the  science  of  hu- 
man duty.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  men 
have  long  speculated,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  speculate,  for  the  double  reason 
that  while  it  is  most  profoundly  important, 
in  a  practical  sense,  it  is  no  less  profoundly 
abstruse  and  difficult  theoretically.  Mr. 
Winslow  does  not  disregard  either  its  im- 
portance or  its  difficulty.  Informing  him- 
self of  what  other  men  have  written,  and 
thiuking,  at  the  same  time,  for  himself,  he 
has  endeavored  to  render  the  result  plain 
to  ordinary  readers.  His  views  are  not, 
perhaps,  as  original  as  he  supposes,  yet 
they  are  iodependeut  and  intelligible,  and 
are  presented  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  force.  There  are  many  points  in  regard 
to  which  we  should  differ  from  him,  bat 
none  which  wc  cannot  safely  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  his  grammar  whioh 
strikes  us  oddly,  and  that  is,  the  constant 
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vae  of  certain  abitraot  or  collective  noana 
In  the  feminlBe  g^^Dder.  Cbrtstianity  is 
die— and  the  State  is  die— not  as  per- 
aonifications,  bnt  in  common  prosaic 
speech. 

— Whatever  Albzis  Db  Tocqubyillb 
writee  will  be  read,  and  especiallj  by  Ameri- 
cans. His  great  work  on  Democracy  in 
America,  philosophical  as  most  of  it  is,  has 
become  not  only  a  standard  but  a  popular 
work.  In  spite  of  the  many  errors  of  doc- 
trine and  fact  which  an  intelligent  native 
of  the  country  is  able  to  find  in  it,  it  is  yet 
altogether  the  best  criticism  that  was  ever 
made  of  ns  and  our  institutions.  In  his 
new  book,  I%e  State  of  France  h^ore  the 
HevoluUofit  which  has  just  been  translated 
with  great  fidelity  by  Hr.  Bonxbr  of  this 
city,  he  endeavors  to  perform  a  similar  ser- 
vice for  French  society  as  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  proposes 
the  subject  as  ao  introduction  to  a  view  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Bnt  his  specula- 
iions  are  founded  upon  many  years  of  origi- 
nal research.  Not  satisfied  with  the  n^ual 
source  of  information,  the  documents,  the 
memoirs,  the  letters  and  the  gazettes  of  the 
time,  he  has  penetrated  the  archives  of 
the  various  intendencies,  and  out  of  those 
extracted  a  faithful  recoM  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  influences  of  the 
organization  and  movement  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  way  be  exposes  the  enor. 
moos  and  overpowering  centralization  of  the 
old  monarchy,  and  traces,  step  by  step,  the 
Tarious  causes  which  led  to  the  fearful  ex- 
plosion of  1789.  It  is  honorable  to  the 
publJBhHrs  of  this  translation  that  De  Toc- 
qneville  is  made  a  sharer  in  the  proceeds  of 
its  sale. 

—The  twelfth  volume  of  Grotb's  Hu- 
iory  of  Greece,  completing  the  work,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Harpers.  We  have  be- 
fore spoken  of  the  entire  work,  and  have 
only  occasion  to  say  that  the  last  volume 
relates  principally  to  the  career  of  Alexan- 
der of  Macedon.  As  in  all  the  previous 
Tolumps,  Mr.  Grote  exhibits  great  independ- 
ence of  Judgment  in  his  estimate  of  events 
and  of  the  character  of  Alexander.  It  has 
been  usual  among  the  hUtoriaos  to  repre- 
sent Alexander  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  a 
friend  to  learning  and  Greece,  eager  to 
diffuse  the  Hellenic  civilization,  which  was 
the  best  in  the  world  then,  among  the  bar- 
baric tribes  of  Asia.  Mr.  Grote  describes 
liim  as  essentially  anti-Grecian— a  mere 
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conqueror,  into  whose  vast  possessions  ths 
Greeks  are  absorbedt  with  their  intd- 
lectnal  brightness  bedimmed,  their  spirit 
broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  who  inherit- 
ed firom  his  Epirotic  mother  a  furious 
temperament  and  headstrong  will,  in  whose 
character  the  main  feature  was  an  exorbi- 
tant vanity,  which  was  inflamed  by  his 
military  succeeses  into  a  belief  that  be  was 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  gods.  He  was 
devoured  by  an  nnextlnguishable  pngnaot- 
ty  and  thirst  for  conquest,  ?dth  no  sense 
of  right  or  obligation,  and  a  native  cruelty 
of  instinct.  His  military  abilities  were 
unrivaled.  "  Alexander,"  says  Mr.  Grote, 
*'  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any 
other  perM)nage  of  antiquity,  by  the  match- 
less development  of  all  that  constitutes 
effective  force— as  an  individual  warrior, 
and  as  an  organizer  and  leader  of  armed 
masses— not  merely  the  blind  impetuosi^ 
ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the 
intelligent,  methodized  and  all-subduing 
comprehension  of  Athen6.''  He  was  ani- 
mated by  no  grand  or  beneficent  views, 
however,  having  no  other  object  than  the 
gratification  of  an  insane  desire  for  univer- 
sal dominion,  destitute  of  every  feeling 
of  nationality,  and  in  the  results  of  his 
stupendous  achievements  more  likely  to 
render  Greece  Asiatic  than  Asia  Grecian. 
He  was  impatient  of  the  free  speech  of  the 
Greeks,  and  preferred,  more  and  more,  the 
servile  Asiatic  sentiments  and  customs.  In 
closing  this  last  volnme  of  Mr.  Grote, 
we  fieel  compelled  to  express,  once  more, 
our  high  sense  of  the  rare  and  exalted 
merits  of  his  whole  performance. 

— Dr.  Robert  Baird  has  issued  an  inr 
portant  and  valuable  work  on  Religion  in 
the  Unked  States,  in  which  an  aoconnt  is 
given  of  *<  the  origin,  the  relation  to  the 
state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States, 
with  remarks  on  the  nnevangelical  de- 
nominations." We  speak  of  it  as  im- 
portant and  valuable,  because  of  the 
large  nnmber  of  interesting  facts  it  con- 
tains relative  to  the  early  history  of  the 
religious  movement  in  this  country,  and 
the  prodigious  advances  which  it  has  made 
in  consequence  of  its  voluntary  character, 
or  of  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Written  mainly,  as  we  infer  flrom 
its  tone,  for  Christians  abroad,  it  must 
have  an  important  effect  in  disMlving  the 
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sferoDS  conserratWe  pr^udiceB  of  (hose 
who  beliere  that  religion  would  die  oat  if 
there  were  no  national  ecclesiaatical  estab- 
Hehmente.  Mr.  Baird  addaces,  in  con- 
▼incing  detail  and  foroe,  innamerable  evi- 
dences of  the  rapid  increase  of  church  and 
charitable  organizatioiis,  and  of  the  spread 
of  Christian  sentiment,  in  every  part  of  this 
nation.  Nobody  can  read  his  pag^s  with- 
out feeling  that  democracy  has  helped  the 
diurch  quite  as  much  as  it  has  helped  the 
state.  We  are  better  satisfied,  however, 
with  the  argument  of  Dr.  Baird's  book  than 
with  his  mode  of  presenting  it  As  a  lite- 
rary performance,  it  is  highly  respectable* 
though  the  style  is  now  and  then  disfigured 
by  worn-out  pulpit  phrases :  it  displays  in- 
dustry, ability,  and  earnestness,  and  it  con- 
veys a  great  deal  of  information.  But  in 
his  anxiety  to  present  a  favorable  picture, 
he  has  rather  overcolored  certain  parts — 
kept  awkward  and  disagreeable  traits  in 
the  back-ground,  and  unduly  advanced 
others.  When  he  says,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  a  cordial  and  reciprocal  good-feel- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  diiferent 
evangelical  sects,  he  exaggerates.  There 
is  much  ill-feeling  among  them,  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  mutual  jealousy.  Otherwise 
how  is  it  that  they  maintain  so  many  separ 
rate  organizations,  fbr  almost  every  pur- 
pose? They  consider  their  dilTerences 
either  trivial  or  important :  if  trivial,  what 
a  set  of  petty  bigots  they  make  themselves 
in  thus  Fplitting  about  nothing  ;  and  if  im- 
portant, there  cannot  be  that  coarteons  in- 
tercourse and  fusion  with  each  other  which 
Dr.  Baird  represents.  Again,  in  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  the  author  allows 
himself  to  allude  to  the  *'unevangelical 
denominations" — to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Unitarians,  the  Universal ists,  and  the 
Swedenborgians— he  exhibits  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  polemic  than  of  that  of  the  his- 
torian. These  sects  may  be  disastrously 
wrong  in  their  theology,  but  as  bodies  of 
men,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  respect- 
ful treatment  Their  clergy  are  learned 
and  upright,  their  services  are  devout,  and 
their  members  quite  as  good  citizens  as  are 
t«  be  found  elsewhere. 

^Colton^a  Jitiat  of  the  World.  (I.  H. 
Colton  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  by  far  the 
best  atias  for  convenient,  general  reference 
now  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  work  executed 
at  great  cost,  and  with  corresponding  en- 
terprise and  care,  and  Is  an  invaluable  ad- 


dition, at  a  moderate  expense  to  every  in- 
telligent household.  The  committee  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  have  ex- 
pressed BO  concisely  the  characteristics  of 
the  work,  that  we  jubtify  our  own  commen* 
dation  by  the  words  of  their  report.  The 
authorities  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the 
country — Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  historiana, 
and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  for  the  travel- 
lers—confirm this  statement. 

"  The  size  of  the  Atlas  is  that  known  as  im- 
perial  folio,  and  containa  110  eheeta.  on 
which  are  exhibited  180  maps  and  plana.  The 
work  has  been  a  costly  one  in  lie  preparation, 
having  required  an  ontiay  of  not  leas  than 
tixtvthousand  doUart. 

'*  The  maps  are  beaotifully  engraved,  and 
the  lettering^  especially  is  neat  and  distinct 

"  In  addition  to  the  maps,  tlie  volame  con- 
tains sheets  of  letter-press  of  descriptive  mat- 
ter that  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with 
care,  and  present  a  very  iatge  amount  of  valu- 
able statistical  infonnation  condensed  into  a 
small  compass.  It  also  presents  six  or  eight 
maps  of  the  world,  showing  the  prominent 
features  of  its  physical  geography. 

"  As  to  its  accuracy,  great  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  obtaining  the  latest  and 
most  correct  information  as  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  We  have  seen  no  American 
Atlas  that  can  rival  it  in  this  department 

"  As  to  the  Western  Ilemispbere,  and  par- 
ticulariy  North  America,  it  is  decidedly  (in 
our  view)  superior  to  anything  yet  produced. 
In  the  department  of  the  United  States  it  is 
exceedingly  minute  and  accurate.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  it  so.  All  former 
maps,  personal  explorations,  a  very  extensive 
correspondence,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  original  documents,  maps  and  reports  in 
the  ofiicee  of  the  General  Government,  books 
of  travels,  etc.,  have  been  resorted  to,  to 
make  the  work  what  it  should  be. 

"  The  result  has  been  the  best  Atlas  of  the 
United  States  ever  yet  published,  and  one 
which  maybe  safely  resorted  to  by  the  geo- 
graphers of  the  other  hemisphere,  lliere  will 
DO  found  county  boundaries  and  towns  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Confederacv,  post  towns,  railr 
roads  completed,  projected,  and  in  progress 
up  to  this  time,  and  plans  of  moat  of  the  l^^er 
cities  and  towna 

"  To  this  part  of  the  work  the  Committee 
would  particularly  refer  with  pride,  aa  afford- 
ing evidence  of  uie  progress  we  are  making 
in  1 '  *     *      *  *     ' 


^  ileal  science,  and  of  the  artistic 
skill  which  our  country  possesses  in  map- 
engraving  and  printing.'* 

— Just  before  our  annual  io gathering  of 
the  crops,  there  is  a  sort  of  literary  har- 
vest which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
various  college  sessions,  singularly  termed 
commencements.  At  that  season,  "  when 
the  leaves  are  richest,  and  the  mower's 
scythe  sings  through  the  grass ;  when  pleie 
ty  is  on  the  earth,  and  splendor  in  the  heav- 
ens,'' our  scholars,  from  a  thousand  dis- 
tant abodes,  are  wont  to  gather  to  their 
literary  homes;  to  the  mothers  of  their 
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mind,  as  of  o)d  they  called  the  seats  of 
learniQgi  to  intcrcbange  remembraQoes  and 
friendships,  and  to  provoke  each  other  to 
renewed  literary  zeal  and  ambition.  The 
addreiaes  on  each  occasions  oaght  to  be 
marked  by  graceftil  eradition,  scholarly 
dignity,  original  thonght,  noble  and  genial 
feeling,  and,  above  all,  by  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  tmth.  And  many  of  them 
are,  though  few  of  the  orators  on  such  oc- 
casions succeed  in  imparting  more  than  a 
momentary  interest  to  their  productions. 
The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  as  such  occiv- 
sions  attract  a  miscellaneous  auditory,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  proprieties  and  courtesies 
of  public  speech  forbid  the  treatment  of  any 
controverted  themes.  Some  academic,  or 
vague  general  sutti^^  ^  accordingly,  se- 
lected for  the  orator's  discussion ;  some 
subject  having  only  a  remote  intellectual 
or  moral  interest,  and  though  the  sentences 
are  nicely  turned,  and  the  phrases  exquis- 
itely chosen,  and  the  allusions  full  of  a  rare 
culture,  it  fails  to  arrest  a  longer  atten- 
tion than  any  other  pretty  display  of  fire- 
works. Men  return  from  it  to  their  ordiniv- 
ry  business,  conscious  of  a  high  admiration 
of  the  artist  who  has  performed  before 
them,  with  some  few  scraps  of  thought, 
perhaps,  deposited  In  their  memories,  and 
the  tones  of  a  pleasant  voice  lingering 
upon  their  ears,  but  with  no  profound 
thoughts  stirring  at  their  hearts,  and 
deeper  and  stronger  incentives  to  active 
duty.  They  have  shared  in  an  agreeable 
literary  feast,  which  is  soon  digested  and 
soon  forgotten— though  even  this  slight 
relaxation  from  our  prevailing  habits  of 
business  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  if  a 
larger  utility  could  be  connected  with  such 
occasions— if  they  could  be  made  the 
means,  not  only  of  a  brief  Uterary  enchant- 
ment, but  of  a  permanent  spiritual  renoviv- 
tion — if  the  men  who  spoke,  should  speak 
as  well  from  the  bottoms  of  their  hearts, 
as  from  the  recesses  of  their  heads — and  if 
they  spoke  of  existing  duties  and  ex- 
isting problems,  as  well  as,  of  the  historic 
past,  and  of  abstract  principles,  were  it  not 
better? 

We  imagine  that  some  such  thoughts  as 
these  passed  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cdbtis,  when  requested  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  before  the  literary  societies 
of  the  Wesley  an  University,  and  which  is 
now  before  us  in  print  For  it  marches 
directly  to  the  point,  and  talks  to  the 


scholar,  not  of  his  dignity  and  worth ;  not 
of  the  charms  of  his  vocation ;  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  influence ;  not  of  his  ab- 
stract relations  to  the  state— but  of  his  da- 
ties  to  politics,  and  the  times.  ''The 
sweet  air  we  breathe,^'  he  says,  '*  and  the 
repose  of  mid-summer,  invite  a  calm  ethio- 
al  or  Intellectual  discourse.  But,  would 
you  have  counted  him  a  friend  of  Greece, 
who  quietly  discussed  the  abstract  nature 
of  patriotism  on  that  Greek  summer  day, 
through  whose  hopeless  and  immortal 
hours  Leonidas  and  hts  three  hundred 
stood  at  Thermopylse  for  liberty?  And, 
to-day,  as  the  scholar  meditates  that  deed, 
the  air  that  steals  in  at  his  window  dark- 
ens his  study,  and  suffocates  him  as  he 
reads.  Drifting  across  a  continent,  and 
blighting  the  harvests  that  gild  it  with 
plenty  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi, 
a  black  cloud  obscures  the  page  that  re- 
cords an  old  crime,  and  compels  him  to 
know  that  freedom  always  has  its  Ther- 
mopylae, and  that  his  Thermopyls  is  called 


Mr.  Curtis  then  proceeds  to  treat,  with 
manly  courage  and  eloquence,  and  yet 
with  a  grace  and  amenity  befitting  the  oc- 
casion, the  great  question  of  slavery, 
which  agitates  and  threatens  the  country. 
Unlike  that  Reverend  Cream  Cheese, 
whom  he  satirizes  elsewhere,  he  does  not 
"  blow  up''  the  terrible  sinners  of  Babylon, 
and  the  other  scriptural  towns,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  their  departures  from  moral 
rectitude,  but  he  points  out  and  enforces 
the  duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  now 
and  here.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  some- 
what of  an  innovation,  but  an  innovation 
so  charmingly  commended  by  the  moderft- 
tion  and  beauty  of  the  manner  of  it,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was 
accepted  without  dissent— without  dissent 
did  we  say  ?  Nay,  with  unanimous  and 
almost  tumultuary  applause. 

—Folitical  Essays,  by  Pabke  Godwin, 
Esq.,  (l^ix,  Edwards  &  Co,,)  are  not  un- 
known to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  in 
which,  at  Intervals,  during  the  present  ad- 
ministration, they  have  been  published. 
The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
philosophy  and  practical  operation  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  government  It  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  Slavery  in  its  vari- 
ous bearings,  and  speaks  of  men  and  meas- 
ures with  profound  perception  and  power. 
Among  all  writers  upon  these  topics,  Mr* 
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Godwin  Is  remarkable  for  the  trenchant 
▼Igor,  grace,  and  brilliancy  of  hh  style,  eo 
that  his  cswys,  instead  of  being  dry  bodies 
of  political  polemics,  are  fresh  with  delicate 
wii,  with  sparkling  sarcasm,  and  are  en- 
riched with  sach  aflOnence  of  Illustration 
that  they  hare  an  irresistible  fascination 
for  every  reader.  As  contemporary  criti- 
cism of  the  development  of  onr  politics, 
tiiey  are  altogether  nnsnrpassed.  This 
▼alne— and  it  is  also  the  secret  of  their  per- 
manent valne  and  position  in  onr  litera- 
ture—arises from  the  instinctive  political 
sagacity  of  onr  author's  mind.  This  is 
Aown  not  less  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
vaHcinatiofis,  than  in  the  graeefdl,  fluent, 
masterly  facility  of  his  treatment  There 
is  no  work  which  so  simply  and  com- 
prehensively states  the  just  and  necessary 
relations  of  democracy  and  slaverf — 
none  which  handles  with  calmer  vigor 
or  more  smiting  superiority  the  wretch- 
ed sophiRtries  of  that  system.  This  ma- 
gazine and  the  free  popular  sentiment  of 
the  country  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  God- 
win. His  essays  were  the  first  ever  pub- 
lished serially  in  an  American  periodical 
of  acknowledged  character  and  position, 
which  treated  the  political  differences  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom  In  a  truly 
American  spirit  They  instantly  gave  the 
magazine  a  value  which  no  other  could 
rival,  as  a  vehicle  of  the  best  thought  upon 
every  subject-— recognizing  this  important 
truth,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
readers  have  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
all  great  public  matters,  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine must  have  opinions  also,  if  it  would 
become  a  respected  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Literary  journals  and  Journals 
of  art  have  usually  failed  with  us.  With 
scarcely  a  half-dozen  exeeptlons,  they  have 
achieved  no  valuable  intellectual  position. 
The  secret  has  been,  that  they  came  into 
the  field  gagged.  The  great  anomaly  of 
onr  institutions  was  not  to  be  mentioned, 
and  as  that  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  infeci- 
ected  every  department  of  national  life  and 
development,  the  periodicals  were  belov- 
ed by  milliners  and  young  ladies'  board- 
ing-schools, and  were  ranked  with  milliners' 
patt«m-books  and  young  ladies'  albums  by 
the  rest  of  the  public.  When  PutnamU 
Monthly  was  commenced,  the  response  it 
met  from  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  coun- 
try was  so  hearty,  that  It  instantly  created 
a  responsibility.    Its  advent  was  hailed  as 


that  of  a  periodical  in  which  the  ablest 
men  would  say  their  best  things.  It  vrss 
felt  that  it  would  fill  a  place  in  our  moofli- 
ly  literature  which  had  never  been  suppli- 
ed. The  energies  of  the  enterprise  were, 
therefore,  directed  to  justifying  this  hope, 
and  worthily  sustaining  the  post  to  whieh 
it  had  been  instinctively  assigned.  This 
was  only  to  be  done  by  engaging  every 
question  which  interested  the  public  mind 
and  treating  it  from  a  point  of  principle  not 
of  party.  In  a  country  which  is  by  dUi- 
tinction  a  political  country,  in  which  the 
gravest  questions  are  political,  it  was  trea- 
son to  its  own  character  for  such  a  magsr 
zine  to  avoid  political  questions.  Therefore 
it  broke  away  from  the  old  ruts  of  magazine 
literature,  and,  while  it  avoided  partisan- 
ship, it  planted  itself  upon  principle,  and 
has  there  remained.  The  task  was  difficult, 
and,  intellectually  speaking,  uncertain  ;  for 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  this  country  an 
elsewhere  engaged  In  political  debate  of 
various  kinds,  so  that  the  experiment  of 
the  magazine,  if  not  a  great  success  must 
be  a  shamefhl  failure.  That  it  was  not  a 
failure  in  this  respect,  but  a  great  snocess, 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  sagacity,  skill,  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  accomplishment,  whieh 
Mr.  Godwin  developed  in  the  political  essays 
which  he  has  now  collected.  They  are 
contributions  to  literature  of  which  any 
literature  should  be  proud,  and  whose  en- 
trance into  the  world  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, this  magazine  cannot  contemplate 
with  less  emotion  than  a  father  watches 
the  debut  of  his  oldest  son. 

— At  a  time  when  everybody  is  talking 
of  the  extension  or  restriction  of  slavery, 
it  is  well  to  know  the  complete  history  of 
the  subject,  and  this  can  be  learned  from  a 
volume  just  issued  by  Dix,  Edwards  A  Co. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  staticlans  and  statesmen  io  the 
country,  and  contains,  in  the  original  docu- 
mentary form,  a  record  of  nearly  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  enlargement  or 
abridgment  of  the  influences  of  slavery. 
Beginning  with  a  brief  account  of  it,  as  it 
existed  in  the  colonies,  it  pas^s  to  our 
constitutional  legislation,  and  then  to  the 
subsequent  giving  votes,  resolves,  and  re- 
ports, with  accuracy  and  detail.  The  points 
which  prominence  has  been  given  are,  the 
first  and  second  Missouri  struggle ;  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas ;  the  compromise  of  1B50 ; 
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and  the  Kansas  outrages.  The  editor  has 
generally  presented  the  views  on  both  sides 
of  these  important  satjects— in  fact,  an 
impartial  historji  so  that  no  one  who  is 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  the  next 
election  need  be  without  the  means  of 
forming  it  with  intelligence. 

— The  rare  genins  of  Mr.  Darley  in  out- 
line illustration  is  familiar  to  all  onr  read- 
ers. His  apprehension  of  the  delicate 
humor  of  Irving's  legends  was  so  exquisite, 
that  their  airy  fancy  lacks  nothing  in  the 
forms  by  which  the  artist  gave  them  to  the 
«ye.  They  shewed  not  only  the  skillful 
pencil,  bnt  the  subtle  imagination  of  the 
master.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Hudson, 
ihe  soul  of  tender  summer  tranquillity 
which  broods  over  its  lovely  banks,  and 
•tretches  away  among  its  gentle  hills,  and 
which  Irving  so  keenly  appreciated  and 
{perpetuated  in  his  writing,  Darley  has 
not  less  felt  and  reproduced  in  his  drawing. 
The  vignette  of  the  Bip  Van  Winkle  series 
of  illustrations  is  as  pure  a  poem  as  could 
be  written  or  sung,  while  all  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  legend  reappears  in  the 
drawings  of  the  scenes.  Rogers'  Italy, 
UloPtrated  by  Turner,  is  not  so  perfect  a 
union  of  the  aathor  and  artist  as  Irving's 
stories  drawn  by  Darley.  They  have  each 
the  same  dainty  di^licacy,  the  same  enbtle 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  grotesque, 
the  same  force  of  characterization,  the 
lame  exquisite  flnl^  in  execotion.  These 
works  instantly  placed  Mr.  Darley  at  the 
head  of  his  art  There  is  no  such  living 
Blaster  of  outline  Ulnstration. 

For  some  years  he  has  had  in  prepara^ 
tion  a  work  which  will  be  immediately 
published  by  Redfield  of  this  city,  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  Judd^s  Margarei.  Mar^ 
garet  is  a  novel  of  early  New  England 
country  life.  It  was  published  a  dozen  or 
more  years  since,  and  hae  taken  its  place 
in  our  literature.  It  is  full  of  poetic  and 
moral  feeling  and  power.  It  has  a  force 
of  picturesque  description  which  is  re* 
markable  in  picturesque  literature.  The 
book  is  crowded  with  incidents,  with 
thoughts,  with  a  complicated  play  of  char- 
acter. It  shows  great  general  power, 
and  a  genius  which  the  author  afterward 
proved  in  other  works,  none  of  which, 
however,  equal  Margaret  in  wild  and  curl- 
OQB  interest.  It  is  almost  the  only  pure 
New  England  novel,  as  Uncle  Ttm  is  a 
purely  Southern  novel.     As  the    Work 


of  a  young  man  whose  imagination  was 
vast,  but  nnchastened ;  whow  mind  was 
strong  and  affluent,  but  untrained  in  ex- 
pression ;  whose  observation  of  natore 
was  as  delicate  as  White's  for  the  detaiU, 
and  more  poetic  than  most  poets  in  descrip- 
tion ;  as  the  dream  of  a  religions  enthu- 
siast, whose  plans  were  daizling  rather 
than  practicable  ;  of  a  sincere  and  gener- 
ous thinker,  more  eager  to  show  his 
thoughts  than  to  sst  them  so  that  the 
world  would  wish  to  see  them  ;  M^nyaret 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in 
American  literature.  It  is  purely  Ameri- 
can.  It  is  full  of  pine  woods  and  slang; 
of  sketches  of  Yankee  smartness  and  mean- 
ness, and  also  of  that  strange  sad  vein  of 
poetry  in  the  Puritanic  nature,  which 
showed  itself  the  other  day  when  Connec- 
ticut tolled  its  bells  for  the  fallen  Charter 
Of^  Bat,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mett> 
tioned,  the  book  is  chaotic.  The  story  is 
constantly  lost  in  the  exuberant  fortuity 
of  episode.  It  is  a  jungle  of  luxariaace. 
The  characters  crowd  and  hinder  each 
other,  and  the  progress  of  the  story  is  sad- 
ly eonfttsed.  It  is,  however,  especially  the 
the  book  fbr  Mr.  Darley  to  illutstrate,  and 
he  has  achieved  a  work  which  is  nudoobt- 
edly  superior  to  any  outline  illustrations 
since  Flaxmao's.  The  German  Betzsoh 
has  a  great  reputation  in  this  department ; 
but  his  imagination  is  limited,  and  his  feel- 
ing sentimental.  His  tender  mannerism 
soon  wearies;  and  there  Is  no  dramatic 
discrimination  in  any  of  his  works,  except- 
ing in  Schiller's  Song  qf  th$  Bdl,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  FawL  Mr.  Darley'8 
drawings  present  to  the  mind  the  story 
that  Mr.  Jndd  intended  to  tell,  bnt  freed 
from  all  the  obscurity  and  confiuion  of  the 
actual  work.  They  are  masterly  in  thehr 
entire  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
elaborate  skill  of  their  execution.  The 
drawing  of  Chiilioo  with  his  violin  is  as 
exquisite  a  poem  as  the  old  statue  of  the 
Faun,  or  Mr.  Darley 's  own  Bip  Van  Winkle. 
The  Yankee  shopping  scene,  also,  has  a 
quiet  perfection  in  its  blending  of  humor 
and  tenderness,  which  makes  us  wish  that 
the  artist  might  devote  himself  solely 
to  the  production  of  such  scenes  as  the 
Margarei  Illustrations.  We  regard  this 
beautiful  volume  as  the  most  vaUabU 
recent  contribution  to  American  art» 
and  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  IntrlnsiA 
interest 
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Now  the  Gii  J  takes  her  temper  from  the 
eeaeon,  and  U  hoepitable.  She  spreads  her 
broad  board  with  cakes  and  ale,  has  up 
her  players  and  dancers,  hangs  out  her 
lanterns  and  parti-colored  flags,  says  to 
her  musicians  "  strike  up,"  and  bids  the 
strangers  to  her  fairing.  Autolycus  is 
here,  and  Crummies,  and  Jarley,  and  Dr 
FftustuB  and  Mr.  Merryman,  that  our  coun- 
try ooasins  may  hare  a  good  time.  **  Here 
we  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  the  show  is 
just  a-going  to  begin,  and  all  for  twenty- 
five  cents." 

Who  is  it— Dickens? — who  says  the 
greatest  of  American  institutions  is  "Ad- 
mittance, twenty-five  cents."  Yon  do  not 
see  the  point  of  that  t  Perhaps  not ;  the 
wisdom  of  the  saying  is  by  no  means  so 
cheap  as  the  proud  national  privilege  it 
celebrates.  But  take  its  philosophy  fairly 
in  hand,  and  beginning  with  Barnum  and 
the  Baby  Show,  you  shall  not  stop  short 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Your  country  cousin  will  help 
along  your  first  blind  motions  in  search  of 
the  true  significance  of  a  maxim  so  pro- 
found, by  showing  yon  that  "  twenty-five 
cents"  means— photographs  warranted  to 
please,  with  morocco  case  complete ;  a 
Bodleian  library  of  startling  romances — the 
most  heart-rending,  soul-harrowing  of  two- 
shilling  histories;  the  Ethiopian  min- 
trelsy  of  Buckley  and  Christy  ;  the  Crys- 
tal Palace ;  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  ;  Neu- 
mann's statue ;  the  Musical  Automaton  ;  a 
living  skeleton  and  two  lively  anacondas ; 
the  Intelligent  Ape ;  the  Green  Monster, 
and  the  Red  Gnome ;  that  Blessed  Baby ; 
Mr.  Hackett's  Falstaff ;  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  ;  an  evening  at  the  Opera,  with 
**  the  best  place  to  hear ;"  the  Fail  races ; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  youug  Ueugler ;  the 
Fairy  Star ;  Horace  G>oeley  ]  the  American 
Institute's  fair;  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  Black- 
well,  and  the  hen  with  three  legs.  If, 
starting  from  these,  you  cannot  reach  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
the  same  principle  uppermost  in  the  spirit 
of  our  government,  you  will  never  be  a 
statesman.  Should  you  happen  to  be  a 
foreigner,  coming  hither  to  adopt  us,  you 
will  as  clearly  perceive  the  political  appli- 
cation aa  though  the  clieap  welcome 
greeted  you  from  every  outer  light-house 
along  the  coast. 


Once,  we  well  remember  for  a  fact,  "Ad- 
mittance, twenty-five  cents"  was  chalked 
on  the  White  House  door.  It  was  some 
four  or  five  administrations  ago.  There 
had  been  a  levee  the  night  before ;  for  the 
first  time,  no  "  refreshments"  were  served ; 
and  when  two  grave  and  potential  sena- 
tors would  have  saved  the  country  between 
them  in  a  retiring  room,  the  President 
brought  them,  with  his  own  hands,  a  fosBQ 
in  a  brass  candlestick,  which  the  democrar 
tic  Solon— who,  having  just  stumped  New 
Jersey,  knew  something  about  that  kind 
of  lights, — pronounced  a  "  dip." 

As  in  this,  so  in  everything  he  sees,  yoor 
country  cousin  finds  solemn  political  import^ 
ever  since  the  three  imposing  advertiao- 
ments  overcame  him  like  a  summer  cloud 
at  the  comer  of  Bond  street,  proclaiming 
the  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego^ 
the  three  Jews  set  over  the  affairs  of  the 
province  of  Babylon— who  would  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion, heated  seven  times  more  than  it  was 
wont  to  be  heated,  to  save  the  countiy ; 
since,  in  the  print-shop  windows,  he  hath 
looked  on  the  parted  locks  that  shall  not 
be  singed,  and  the  American  coat  that 
shall  not  be  changed,  and  the  white  neck- 
cloth, whereonto  the  smell  of  the  fire  shall 
not  pass;  since  he  finds  back  hair  and 
crinoline  in  the  field,  and  hath  beheld  Our 
Jessie  address  her  fellow-citizens  from 
a  gilt  fhune  at  Williams  and  Stevens'. 

The  town  makes  much  of  the  country 
cousin  just  now.  He  is  everybody,  and  he 
is  everywhere,  mistalting  the  Bowery  for 
Broadway,  and  Bond-street  for  the  Fifth- 
avenue.  Yon  will  know  his  wife  by  her 
fiutters  and  her  panics;  whenever  you 
shall  find  her,  polioeman  Higginbottom 
will  have  just  borne  her  bodily  through 
the  din  and  crash  of  much  omnibus-colli- 
sion. You  will  know  his  <'  young  ladies,'' 
by  their  excessive  overdonenese,  and  by  the 
bouquets  they  toss  to  La  Grange  or  Robert 
always  alighting  with  a  thump  on  the 
portly  waistcoat  of  Amodio,  or  the  natty 
jacket  of  Paul  Brillaut.  And  then  you  are 
safe  to  recognize  the  juveniles  of  the 
country  cousin,  by  their  nut-brown  legs, 
sure  to  be  fashionably  exposed,  and  by  the 
annoyance  they  inflict  on  the  **  young  la- 
dies," whose  side-walk  addiction  to  choco- 
late drops  they  imitate  with  six-pence 
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worth  of  icecream  done  up  in  brown 
paper. 

Especially,  will  you  find  the  family  at 
the  jewelry  palaces  of  Broadway  ;  of  teneat 
peering  eagerly  into  the  windows  thereof, 
catching  provoking  glimpses  of  afar-off 
beaaty,  yet  not  daring  to  pass  over  the 
threshold  which  separates  them  from  en- 
chanted ground ',  bnt,  sometimes  in  the  rcry 
midst  of  Tiffiuiy's  itself. 

Did  ever  two  hoars  pass  so  qaickly? 
Everything  so  magical,  so  bewildering,  to 
all  save  the  little  lame  boy,  fresh  from  his 
Arabian  Nights  and  Hans  Andersen.  First : 
watches,  watches,  watches  I  from  the  big- 
ness of  grandpa's  silver  repeater,  to  that  of 
the  shilling  in  their  uneasy  fingers ;  of  all 
sorts,  and  prices,  and  colors ;  enameled  in 
pink  and  blue,  black  and  green ;  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  turquoise  and 
garnets;  and  of  a  perfection  and  profu- 
sion to  have  crazed  poor  Peter  Hele,  who, 
with  the  slow  heat  of  his  German  pertina- 
city, hatched  the  '*  Nuremburg  Eggs,"  so 
called  from  their  oval  form— the  worthy 
ancestors  of  this  resplendent  brood.  The 
shilling-size  are  cunningly  hidden  away  in 
tiny  lockets,  under  bracelet  clasps,  in 
opera  glasses ;  and  there  is  a  prettiness 
too  fine-ladyish  to  be  half  appreciated  by 
country  lassies—a  golden  pocket-pistol, 
studded  brilliantly  with  diamonds,  having 
a  tiny  watch  in  the  butt  end  of  it ;  the  pis- 
tol, by  touching  a  spring,  becomes  a  bou- 
quet-holder, and  under  the  watch,  which 
raises  like  a  lid,  is  a  vinaigrette. 

These  Swiss  marvels  of  minuteness  in 
watches  are  usually  considered  a  "mod- 
em improvement;"  bnt  i{  is  known  that 
those  in  general  use  in  the  olden  time 
were  much  smaller  than  these  of  to- 
day. There  is  a  will,  still  in  existence, 
dated  1576,  in  which  Archbishop  Parker, 
bequeaths  ''to  his  frende  and  faythfUl 
brother  in  the  church,''  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Ely,  his  staff  of  Indian  cane,  haih- 
inff  a  watch  in  Vutop ;  and  in  an  account 
of  "  Jewells  and  other  furnishings  sould 
and  delivered  to  the  Queene's  most  excel- 
lent m%jcstie,  (Anne  ot  Denmark)  from  the 
Xth  of  April,  1607,  to  the  February  fol- 
lowing, by  George  Heriott,  her  Highness' 
jewellor,''  there  is  the  following  **  Item,  A 
little  watch  set  all  over  with  diamonds, 
17(M." 

But  the  crowning  gloty  of  the  diamond 
necklace  throws  even  these  wonders  in  the 


shade :  thirty-six  stones  of  purest  water, 
the  largest  alone  worth  $7,000,  the  whole 
glittering  string  $14,000.  So  costly  a  toy 
possesses  very  little  interest  except  for  the 
cold  eye  of  speculation,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains inert  and  harmless  in  its  bed  of 
velvet  and  satin ;  bnt  let  its  wealth  of  light 
form  the  glory  of  a  snowy  neck ;  let  its 
prismatic  glanclngs  depend  upon  the  quick 
motions  of  an  eager,  a  restless,  or  a  proud 
heart,  fretting  with  its  hidden  pain ;  let  it 
create  passions— pride,  envy,  malice,  down- 
dragging  vanity— itself  staring  right  on, 
remorseless,  cold,  sharp,  dazzling,  the  same 
to  every  beholder— and  at  onoe  it  comes 
within  the  pale  of  human  interest 

Diamonds  are  intrinsically  too  valuable 
to  possess  any  poetic  sentiment;  of  all 
gems,  they  most  need  association  to  give 
them  a  claim  to  our  sympathy.  What 
does  one  care,  to  know  that  King  Joseph  I. 
of  Portugal  buttoned  his  coat  with  £100,000 
— ^that  a  Persian  monarch  had  a  hole  bored 
through  £3,000,000,  in  order  to  wear  it 
about  his  royal  neck  on  grand  court-days, 
or  that  Runjeet  Sing  sported  a  still  larger 
amount  in  his  armlet  T  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  can  be  fuller  of  the  romantic 
chivalry  of  the  days  of  Charles  I. — of  the 
spirit  of  the  luxurious  amours  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XY. — than  the  Duke  of  Buckingp- 
ham's  diamond  tags,  or  the  mysterious  dia- 
mond necklace  of  Coant  GaglioetroT 

This  is  by  no  means  true  of  other  pre- 
cious stones.  Emeralds,  for  instance,  are 
essentially  poetical ;  who  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  doubt  the  long-cherished  belief,  that 
when  given  as  love-pledges,  they  fade  or 
grow  brighter,  as  the  absent  one  proves  in- 
constant or  faithftil?  And  the  opal,  with 
its  everK^haaging  hues,  with  all  the  ro- 
mantic superstition  that  attaches  to  the 
emerald,  and  none  of  its  glassiness,  appeals 
to  our  sentimental  appreciation  entirely  on 
its  own  merits,  as  a  thing  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  delicacy. 

Pearls  belong  to  the  bride  all  the  world 
over ;  happy  she  who  can  adorn  herself  for 
the  altar  with  the  identical  set— yellowed 
by  age,  their  antique  setting  Aill  of  a 
priceless  quaintnese— which  graced  the 
wedding-day  of  her  great  grandmother. 
These  were  deservedly  the  favorite  jew- 
els of  the  sumptuous  Elizabeth.  The 
dress  in  which  her  migesty  went  to  St. 
Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  was  entirely  covered  with 
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a  •uperblatiiee-workof  pearlfl,  her  hair  in- 
terlaced with  the  same,  and  a  costij  neok- 
laee  of  them  about  her  throat.  Bj-tbe-by, 
the  L^mdon  Observer,  of  168S|  advertised  a 
list  of  jeweU,  owoed  "  bj  the  late  Prince 
Rnpert,''  to  be  disposed  of  by  lottery,  the 
chief  prize  being  a  magnificent  pearl  neek- 
lace,  valued  at  £8,000;  and  a  nursery 
maid  of  the  royal  household  of  Qaeen 
Anne  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  steal- 
ing a  single  pearl  belonging  to  her  msiiee- 
ty,  worth  £110. 

But  to  return  to  our  country  eonsins,  to 
answer  their  impatient  eyes.  Where  now  T 
Ah  1  the  bracelets.  How  barbaric,  yet  bow 
simply  elegant,  those  broad  bands  of  gold, 
so  pure,  so  virgin  ;  how  much  more  tasteflil 
than  the  elaborate  gewgaws  whose  rubies 
and  diamonds  frown  down  their  unpretend- 
ingness! 

And  there  the  green-jointed  length  of  a 
snake  lies  coiled  iu  sucoesaive  rings,  while 
high  in  air,  dartiug  its  golden  fangs,  it 
rears  a  be  diamonded  crest  and  flashes 
ruby  eyes— the  serpent  still  asserting  its 
dominion  over  the  fancy,  at  least,  of 
womankind.  And,  indeed,  this  long-en- 
during  partiality,  among  the  **  once  beguil- 
ed,*' for  BO  unflattering  a  conceit,  is  quite 
diiBcult  to  account  for ;  surely,  if  other 
proof  were  wanting  fbr  the  literalness  of 
tiM  Eve>and>apple  story,  this  trait  would 
go  far  to  substantiate  it.  Of  this  sort  was 
the  depraved,  or  rather  morbid  taste 
which,  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  made  trin- 
ket guillotines  the  rage  in  Paris — a  taste 
that  would  be  equally  unaccountable  if 
one  ever  wondered  at  anything  in  the 
French  character  or  its  manifestations. 
In  the  account,  before-mentioned,  of 
"  George  Heriott,  her  Highness'  jeweler," 
we  find  two  other  items  apropos :  **  Aryng 
with  a  heart  and  a  aerperU,  all  sett  about 
with  dtamondis ;"  and,  **  A  pair  of  pen- 
dentis  of  two  handis,  and.  two  aerpentia 
hanging  at  them." 

Perhaps  the  most  manifestly-extravagant 
luxuries  in  this  Palace  of  All-delight,  are 
the  vases  which,  in  choice  rarity,  are  dis- 
posed among  its  various  wonders.  That 
taMest  pair— yes,  as  tall  as  sunburned  Jim- 
my yonder,  who  was  turned  of  twelve  last 
Christman-eve— of  brilliant  lapis-lazuU- 
colored  glass,  set  upon  gold,  with  handles 
exquisitely  turned,  are  worth  $1,000.  One 
thousand  dollars  at  the  mercy  of  a  ser- 
vant's broom-handle,  or  the«tnbbom  oriao- 


line  of  my  lady  herself  1  Thsre  are  others  at 
half  the  price,  but  much  more  Iteautifnl,  of 
tlie  finest  Sevres,  the  flowers  on  them,  by  a 
curious  art,  painted  to  appear  as  if  actnally 
within  the  vase ;  and  there  are  Chinese  jars 
with  their  odd  chow-chow  of  irre^UMe 
dedgns. 

Step  further  back  to  the  ladies'  special 
province :  Fans  of  every  shape,  material, 
and  price — from  fifty  cents  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — of  pap|er>mach6,  sandal- 
wood, and  ivory — the  last  exquisitely  carv- 
ed, and  reminding  one  of  those  much-prized 
dainties  of  our  grandmother's  ball-costuma 
With  us,  however,  the  fan  is  the  veriest  gew 
gaw,  and  will  continue  to  be,  until  it  meaaa 
more  in  the  hands  of  oor  belles  than  a  toy- 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces  between  the  endless 
figures  of  "  the  German."  It  is  not  till  one 
sees  a  fan  in  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  woman, 
that  he  can  understand  the  perfection  to 
which  refined  coquetry  can  cultivate  this,  to 
us,  useless  trifie.  How  like  a  thing  of  life 
it  flutters  and  chatters,  and  pleads  and 
scolds  1  how  the  quick  glancing  of  its  jew. 
eled  wings  carries  a  message  of  hope  or 
despair  from  its  capricious  mistress  I  how 
intimately  it  becomes  associated  with  her 
dearest  secrets,  till  either  is  pitifully  incosft- 
plete  without  the  other !  how  at  mass,  Ia 
the  ball-room,  on  the  plaza,  or  at  a  ball- 
fight,  they  are  equally  one  and  insepara- 
ble! Fans  studded  with  jewels  formed  » 
conspicuous  article  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
famous  New  Year's  gifts,  and  mention  is 
made  of  her  gracious  acceptance,  firom  her 
lord-keeper,  when  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Eew, 
of  "  a  fine  fan  garnished  with  diamonds^ 
valued  at  £400  at  least" 

Up  stairs  is  a  bewildering  variety  of 
clocks  for  mantel  ornaments ;  and  here  we 
feel  compelled  to  add  one  more  laurel  to 
the  already  cnmbrons  wreath  crowning  the 
memory  of  the  magnificent  Hariin  Al- 
Rashid,  by  reminding  our  readers  that 
the  first  clock  seen  in  Europe  was  a  present 
from  that  worthy  caliph  to  Charlemagne. 

The  stem  gray  beard,  with  his  bald 
crown,  and  scythe,  and  hour-glass,  severe 
and  uncompromising,  is  banished  hence, 
and  in  his  stead,  bands  of  the  rosy  hours, 
attendant  upon  the  gay  goddess,  chime, 
with  ravishing  sweetness,  the  scarce  ptn** 
ceptible  flapping  of  time's  love-clipt 
wings.  Many  of  these  fanciful  time-pieces 
are  of  white  marble,  proftisely  gilded,  or 
inlaid  with  flne  miniatnres  of  the  Lonis 
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XV.  beaatiQB,  with  powdered  Iccke  and  bro- 
eaded  fartbiiigale& 

Id  elegaat  coatrast  to  tbis  rather  mere- 
tricioQs  style,  are  those  flae  French  bronz- 
es, latterly  become  so  popular  for  mantel 
oroaments.  Some  of  these  are  classical 
figures  of  great  elegance,  such  as  Kiss's 
Amason,  knights  in  armor,  or  in  tourna- 
ment, curious  mythological  groups,  and 
game  pieces  of  wonderful  perfectness.  One 
mantel-clock — an  allegorical  design — ^re- 
presents the  earth  supported  by  griffins, 
and  surmounted  by  a  star-crowned  spirit, 
with  cherubic  attendants.  Two  bronze 
figures  from  Fanst->the  witch  and  Mephis^ 
topheles-— are  replete  with  the  German- 
esque  grotesquenees,  the  fantastic  diablerie, 
characteristic  of  the  wildest  conceptions 
of  Betzsch. 

A  no^ellj^  for  the  dreesing-roomt  certain 
to  receive  immediate  approval  and  adop- 
tion, is  the  minirfaee  et  nuque.  Have  you 
seen  it — that  happiest  consummation  of  the 
i^pliauces  of  the  toilet  ?  No  more  twist- 
ing off  of  the  head  to  get  the  merest  idea 
of  one's  back  hair ;  no  more  blind  faith  in 
the  mechanical  accuracy  of  one's  fingers  in 
arranging  its  massive  rolls  and  braids ;  but, 
by  this  magic-mirror,  the  gift  is  given  us 
to  see,  at  leasts  part  of,  ourselves  '*  as  ith- 
ers  see  us." 

And  all  this  coojuration,  and  this 
mighty  magic,  is  obtained  by  the  sim- 
plest contrivance  imaginable — so  simple, 
that  you  tronder  why  it  was  not  stumbled 
upon  long  ago,  by  the  stupidest  of 
coiffeurs— an  oval  mirror,  attached  by  a 
jointed  rod  to  any  good  toilet  glass. 
This  rod,  projecting  from  the  top  of  the 
glass,  holds  suspended,  over  and  behind 
the  head,  the  oval  mirror,  which  reflects 
the  back  hair  upon  the  toilet  glass,  just 
above  the  face. 

Hitherto,  this  portion  of  the  fairest  orna- 
ment of  woman,  with  all  its  suggestiveness, 
all  its  individuality,  as  one  of  the  strong 
points,  has  remained  a  well-nigh  undiscov- 
ered bourne,  its  expanse  but  dimly  sur- 
mised, its  landmarks  a  subject  of  conjec- 
ture— the  imperfect  glimpses  obtained,  with 
much  painful  effort,  through  the  agency  of 
ft  hand-glass,  only  making  confusion  a  little 
worse  confounded. 

No  true  coquette  would  ever  consent  to 
the  touch  of  strange  fingers  in  her  front 
hair  ;  none  but  her  own  cau  twine,  effective- 
ly, that  beguiling  tendril  to  just  such  an 


angle  with  her  favorite  dimple ;  no  one  bat 
herself  can  attain  the  curve  best  adapted  t4> 
define  the  broad  whiteness  of  her  Greciaa 
brow ;  and,  since  this  gift  of  Venus  has 
fallen  to  her  handmaidens,  let  us  see 
what  rare  beauties  can  be  eliminated  by 
the  last  touches  of  loving  fingers  on  the 
professional  aspect  of  the  back  hair. 

The  cheap  enjoyment  of  the  picture- 
shops  detains  our  country  cousins  in  de- 
lighted knots.  At  Williams  &  Stevens,  it 
is  Mrs.  Spencer's  dogs— a  new  pair— which 
especially  engage  their  unschooled  sympft- 
thies— the  "Favorite  and  the  Forsaken:" 
the  one,  a  pampered  Prince  Charles,  re- 
galed with  the  dainty  bones  of  birds, 
couched  on  silken  ottomans,  or  velvet 
Brussels  carpet,  or  in  the  warm  folds  of  a 
crimson  damank  curtain,  washed,  and  comb- 
ed, and  tenderly  stroked,  by  the  softest  of 
white  fingers,  and  decked  with  blue  ribbon 
and  silver  bell— a  heartless,  insolent  pet 
of  fortune  ;  the  other,  the  outcast  mother 
of  four  cold  and  hunger^lamorons  pupi^ 
with  frost-nipped  noses  and  watery  eyes, 
climbing  over  each  other's  backs  in  their 
selfish  misery,  the  weakest  always  under, 
crying  with  all  tbeir  four  impatient  stom- 
achs for  the  food  which  the  drained  nip- 
ples of  their  fiursaken  nurse  have  not  to 
bestow  ;  the  north  end  of  a  pile  of  boards 
their'  only  house,  a  frozen  brick  their 
threshold,  and  icicles,  bright,  hard  and  dry, 
downhauging  from  their  eaves;  on  the 
ground,  the  segment  of  a  great  shin  bone, 
snatched  from  under  some  busy  butcher's 
stall,  at  peril  of  the  poor  mother's  life,  and 
now  quite  hollow,  empty,  clean,  licked  to 
the  last  hope  long  aga 

If,  say  our  country  cousins,  Mrs.  Spencer 
painted  that  piteous  wretch  from  the  life, 
we  commiserate  her  no  less  than  her  model 
—a shivering,  empty,  shrunken  thing ;  one 
frost-bitten  foot  held  up  trembling;  her 
once  pure,  white,  sleek,  silken  coat^-for  it 
is  plain  She  is  of  good  family,  and  has  seen 
better  days — now  all  smutched  and  rough  ; 
her  nose  sharp  and  blue  ;  her  tail  hopeless- 
ly between  her  legs ;  her  ears  agued  de- 
spite their  pricked-up  eagerness  ;  her  eyea 
wits-endy  and  worried  out ;  the  forlorneet 
thing  alive.  Our  country  cousins  can  nn- 
derstaud  this  picture  well  enough  to  be  sor- 
ry they  have  seen  it,  although  that  ele- 
ment In  it,  which  we  who  are  sophisticated 
and  sensitive,  call  coarseness,  they  say  is 
nature. 
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At  Gk>upirs  it  is  Roea  Bonheur's  cattle 
pieces  which  charm  them  most,  and  they 
are  particularly  arrested  hj  that  certidn 
fllmpUcity,  easy  to  feelj  which  makes  the 
foreignnofis  of  the  "  Chalk  Wagoa''  famil- 
iar. Some  home-pictures,  too,  take  their 
hearts  at  once,  such  as  the  *'' Christmas 
Dream''  and  the  ''Christmas  Reality;" 
and  an  odd  classical  conceit,  hy  Levassenr, 
after  Hamon,  called  ''  My  Sister  is  not  at 
Home,  Sir."  Then  there  is  "  Fidelity  "—the 
noble  sorrow  of  a  hound  who  watches  by  a 
graye->by  Castan«  after  Dedreuz ;  and  Eu- 
gene Lepoittevin's  ''  History  of  a  French 
Fishing  Boat'' — tbe  Launch,  the  Depar- 
ture, the  Return,  and  the  Wreck— fall  of 
the  vigor,  the  venture,  the  changeful  ele- 
ments of  coast  life.  Yernet's  '*  Arab  Wo- 
man Surprised  by  a  Lion,"  flutters  the 
young  ladies  fresh  from  Camming  and  Gc- 
rard ;  and  his  *'  Mass  in  Eabyle," — a  splen- 
did spectacle  of  picturesque  array^altar 
and  cross  and  banner  and  censer,  priest 
and  soldier,  scimitar  and  sword,  spear  and 
bayonet,  burnous  and  turban  and  fatigue- 
cap— brightens  the  eyes,  and  elates  the 
heart,  and  lifts  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
boys. 

But  it  is  the  art  which  comes  nearest 
home — ^the  daguerreotype — that  appeals 
meet  successfully  to  the  curiosity  or  the 
vanity  of  our  friends  from  the  provinces. 
Fredricks'  new  rooms  have  been  filled 
with  them  duly  ;  surprised,  delighted,  tit- 
tering sitters  for  amhrotype,  Hallotype, 
photograph,  or  plain  daguerreotype ; 
groups  and  single  sitters,  lovers  and  sweet- 
hearts, the  old  folks  and  the  toddling 
weans ;  some  refreshing  shape  of  harmless 
vanity  evident  in  each,  and  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  aboVe  the  beauty  of  those  paint- 
ed weaknesses  which  were  made  to  be 
**  hushed  up  among  one's  friends."  And 
yet,  of  all  the  city's  wonders,  there  is  none 
of  so  many  days  as  this  ;  of  all  the  city's 
pretty  gifts,  none  which  so  comes  home  to 
the  country's  grateful  bosom. 

Of  coarse,  our  cousins  must  have  theur 
opera,  and  ballet,  and  their  legitimate 
drama.  AAd,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  uptown- 
ward  tendency  of  the  theatres,  as  of  hotels, 
which  those  deplore  to  whom  Castle  Gar- 
den, or  Barnum's  Museum,  or  the  Broad- 


way at  farthest,  have  been,  ever  since  their 
last  trip  to  town — ten  years  since,  perhaps 
— ^the  ne  plus  ultra  of  high  art  in  that  line. 
In  the  Academy  of  Music,  they  are  not 
easily  made  comfortable ;  they  perceive  a 
coldness ;  they  are  not  at  home.  "  A  fine 
house,  sir,  but  too  far  from  the  Astor.'' 
"  At  the  Academy,''  they  say,  **  you  had 
your  Fat  Knight ;  why  could  you  not  leave 
us  Jem  Bags.  We  did  not  cry  for  your 
Trovatore;  could  you  not  spare  us  our 
Toodles?  If  we  were  content  with  Sleek, 
why  should  you  force  Shylock  upon  as. 
We  were  joined  to  that  Blessed  Baby ;  why 
could  you  not  let  us  alone  ?" 

But,  after  all,  our  friends  are  docile,  and 
easily  persiUMled  to  fall  in  with  the  IJnioii- 
Squareward  march  of  the  drama.  We  re- 
mind them  retrospectively  of  the  Hippo- 
drome and  tbe  Crystal  Palace ;  prospect- 
ively of  the  Central  Park.  We  bid  them 
mark  what  their  Castle  Garden  has  come 
to.  We  ask  what  fate  threatens  the  late 
''  Burton's.''  We  point  them  to  the  Broad- 
way, in  the  very  act  to  take  up  its 
scenery  and  walX,  even  with  that  ghastly 
wound  in  its  side,  made  by  the  envious 
Caeca  of  a^acent  improvement.  We  force 
them  to  acknowledge  that  not  even  an- 
other Baby  Show  can  long  uphold  the 
American  Museum. 

So  they  would  compound  for  Niblo^s, 
with  English  Opera  and  the  tight  rope. 
But  we  drag  them  to  the  Academy,  and 
show  them  an  audience  which  takes  its  pro- 
portions from  the  largeness  of  the  indomit- 
able impressario.  **  La  Grange  is  great,'' 
they  cry,  <<  and  Maretzek  is  her  prophet" 
Beyond  the  teens,  even  into  the  forties,  will 
they  follow  her.  They  take  no  count  ot 
blocks,  and  are  careless  of  ''  the  last  stage 
down." 

And  so  of  Burton's,  they  grant  us.  By  as 
much  as  the  Tempest  is  above  the  Toodles, 
and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  higher 
art  than  the  Mummy,  by  so  much  is  the 
*<  above  Bieeeker"  of  stage  proprieties 
superior  to  the  loose  idea  of  the  same  fa- 
miliar to  the  low  latitude  of  the  Park  ;  by 
so  much  is  the  Burton  of  the  Lafarge 
above  the  Burton  of  Rabineau's.  Jlnimam 
oi  ukU  as  caltan  mutani,  qui  ig>  Broadway 
eurrunt. 
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LAWYERS. 

"  To  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  iKWj'-^udge^M  charge. 

^  '*  Why  may  not  this  be  a  lawyer's  sknll  ?    Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  diity  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  for  battery  7" 

Hamlet, 


THE  miniature  effigy  of  a  town-crier, 
with  a  little  placaord  on  his  bell,  in- 
scribed "  Lost-^a  Lawyer* 8  conscience  /" 
was  a  favorite  toy  for  children  not 
many  years  ago  ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  a  song  was  in  vogue,  warbled  by 
a  whole  generation  of  young  misses, 
"  all  about  the  L-A-W,"  in  which  that 
venerable  profession  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  warning  chant,  whose  do- 
lorous refrain,  doubtless,  yet  lingers  in 
many  an  ear.  Thus  early  is  law  asso- 
ciated with  uncertainty  and  shameless- 
ness:  Mesisrs.  Roe  and  Doe  become 
the  most  dreaded  of  apocryphal  char- 
acters; red-tape  the  clew  of  an  end- 
less labyrinth ;  Justice  Shallow,  with 
all  Ms  imbecility,  a  dangerous  person- 
age, and  human  beings,  even  a  friend, 
transformed  by  the  mysterious  perspec- 
tive of  this  anomalous  element  to  a 
•*  party."  The  most  popular  of  modem 
novelists  have  found  these  associations 
sufficiently  universal  to  yield  good  ma- 
terial in  "dead  suitors  broken,  heart 
and  soul,  on  the  wheel  of  chancery;" 
and  Fllte,  Gridley,  and  Rick,  are  fresh 
and  permanent  scare-crows  in  the  har- 
vest-field of  the  law. 

From  the  Mosaic  code,  enroUed  on 
tables  of  stone,  to  the  convention  which 
inaugurated  that  of  the  modem  con- 
queror of   Europe,    law  has    been  a 
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field  for  the  noblest  triumphs  and  most 
p'oss  perversions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. No  profession  offers  such  ex- 
tremes of  glory  and  shame.  From  the 
most  wretched  sophistry  to  the  grand- 
est inference,  from  a  quibble  to  a  prin- 
ciple, from  the  august  minister  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  low  pettifogger,  how  great 
the  distance  ;  yet  all  are  included  with- 
in a  common  pale. 

In  every  social  circle  and  family 
group,  there  is  an  oracle — some  individ- 
ual whose  age,  wit,  or  force  of  char- 
acter gives  an  intellectual  ascendan- 
cy— and  tiiere  ore  always  Bunsbys  to 
'*give  an  opinion"  among  the  ignorant, 
to  which  the  others  spont^eously  defer ; 
and  thus  instinctively  arises  the  law- 

fiver,  sometimes  ruling  with  the  rade  ^ 
ogmatism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  at* 
others,  through  the  humorous  good 
sense  of  Sydney  Smith,  or  the  endear- 
ing tact  of  Madame  Recamier.  These 
authorities,  in  the  sphere  of  opinion  and 
companionship,  indicate  how  natural  to 
human  society  is  a  recognized  head^ 
whence  emanates  that  controlling  influ- 
ence to  which  we  give  the  name  of  law. 
Like  every  other  element  of  life,  this 
loses  somewhat  of  its  native  beauty, 
when  organized  and  made  professional. 
To  every  vocation  there  belong  master- 
spirits who  have  established  precedents, 
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and  there  are  nataral  lawgivers  ;  as 
in  art  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in 
oratory  Demosthenes,  in  philosophy 
Bacon.  The  endowments  of  each,  not 
only  justify,  hut  originate  their  author- 
ity ;  they  interpret  truth  through  their 
superior  insight  and  wisdom  m  their 
respective  departments  of  action  and 
of  thought ;  but  of  the  vast  number 
who  undertake  to  illustrate,  maintain, 
or  apply  the  laws  which  govern  states, 
a  small  minority  are  gifted  for  the  task, 
or  aspire  to  its  higher  functions ;  hence 
the  proverbial  abuse  of  the  profession, 
its  few  glorious  ornaments,  and  its  herd 
of  perverted  slaves. 

From  this  primary  condition,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  es- 
cape :  if  he  goes  into  the  deser,  the  is 
still  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
however  retired  be  may  live,  amid  his 
race,  the  laws  of  society  press  upon 
him  at  some  point ;  if  his  own  opinion 
is  his  law  in  matters  of  fancy  or  poli- 
tics, he  must  still  obey  the  law  of  the 
road;  in  one  country  the  law  of 
primogeniture ;  in  another  that  of  con- 
scription ;  in  one  circle,  a  law  of  taste, 
in  another,'  of  custom,  and  in  a 
third,  of  privilege,  reacts  upon  his 
free  agency ;  at  his  club  is  sumptuary 
law ;  over  his  game  of  whist,  Hoyle ;  in 
his  drawing-room,  Chesterfield ;  now 
iesprit  du  corps ;  and  again,  the  claims 
of  rank ;  in  Maine,  the  liquor  law ;  in 
California,  Lynch  law ;  in  Paris,  a  gens 
d*armes ;  at  Rome,  a  permission  of  resi- 
dence ;  on  an  English  domain,  the  game 
laws;  in  the  fields  of  Connecticut,  a 
pound  ;  everywhere  turnpikes,  sheriffs* 
sales,  marriage  certificates,  prisons, 
courts,  passports,  and  policemen, 
thrust  before  the  eyes  of  the  most 
peaceable  and  reserved  cosmopolite — 
insignia  that  assure  him  that  law  is 
everywhere  unavoidable.  His  phyai- 
oian  discourses  to  him  of  the  laws  of 
health ;  his  military  friends,  of  tactics ; 
the  beaux,  of  etiquette ;  the  belles,  of  la 
mode;  the  authors,  of  tasteful  prece- 
dents ;  the  reformer,  of  social  systems ; 
sLud  thus  all  recognise  and  yield  to 
some  code. 

If  he  have  nothing  to  bequeath,  no 
tax  to  pay,  no  creditor  to  sue,  or  libel- 
er  to  prosecute,  he  yet  must  walk  the 
streets,  and  thereby  realize  the  influ- 
ence or  neglect  of  municipal  law  in  the 
enjoyment  of  **  right-of-way,"  or  the 
nausea  of  some  neglected  offal;  the 
accidents  incident  to  travel  assure  him 


of  the  slight  tenure  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility under  republican  law ;  and 
the  facility  of  divorce,  the  removal  of 
old  landmarks,  the  incessant  sub^- 
yision  and  dispersion  of  estates,  indi- 
cate that  devotion  to  the  immediate 
which  a  French  philosopher  ascribes 
to  free  institutions,  and  which  affects 
legal  as  weU  as  social  phenomena.  In 
a  tour  abroad,  he  discovers  new  ma- 
jesty in  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  from 
their  association  with  the  ancient  Ro- 
man law,  upon  which  modem  jurispru- 
dence is  founded;  and  a  curious  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Amalfi,  because  the  Pandects 
were  there  discovered.  Westminster 
revives  the  tragic  memories  of  the 
state  trials,  and  seems  yet  to  echo  the 
oriental  rhetoric  that  made  the  trial 
of  Hastings  a  Parliamentair  romance. 
At  Bologna,  amid  the  old  drooping 
towers,  under  the  pensive  arcades, 
in  the  radiant  silence  of  the  picture 
gallery,  comes  back  the  traditionary 
beauty  of  the  fair  lecturer,  who  taught 
the  students  juridical  lore  from  be- 
hind a  curtain,  that  her  loveliness 
might  not  bewilder  the  minds  her  words 
intormed ;  and  at  Venice  every  dark- 
robed,  graceful  figuro,  that  glides  by 
the  portibos  of  San  Marco*s  moonht 
square,  revives  the  noble  Portia's 
image,  and  '*the  same  scrubbed  boy, 
the  doctor's  clerk." 

One  of  the  characters  in  a  popular 
novel  is  made  to  say  that  he  is  never  in 
company  with  a  lawyer  but  bet  fancies 
himself  in  a  witness-box.  This  hit  at 
the  interrogative  propensity  of  the  class 
is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  view  of 
a  use  to  which  they  are  specially  in- 
clined to  put  conversation ;  and,  if  we 
oomparo  the  ordeal  of  inquiry  to  which 
we  are  thus  subjected,  it  will  be  found 
moro  thorough,  and  better  fitted  to  test 
our  knowledge,  than  that  of  any  other 
iBOoial  catechism ;  so  that,  perhaps,  we 
gain  in  discipline  what  we  lose  in  pa- 
tience. It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  also, 
that  few  men  are  better  stocked  with 
ideas,  or  moro  fluent  in  imparting  them, 
than  well-educated  lawyers.  Tnere  is 
often  a  singular  sest  in  their  anecdotes, 
a  prooision  in  their  statement  of  facts, 
and  a  dramatic  style  of  narrative,  which 
ronder  them  the  pleasantest  of  com- 
panions. In  all  clever  coteries  of  which 
we  have  any  genial  record,  thero  usually 
figuros  a  lawyer,  as  a  wit,  a  boon  com- 
panion, an  entertaining  dogmatist,  or  an 
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intellectaal  champion.  In  literature, 
the  claims  and  demerita  of  the  profes- 
sion are  emphatically  recognized  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  adverse  infer- 
ences of  philosophers  and  authors. 
Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  says  to  Boswell: 
*''  Sir,  a  lawyer  has  no  husiness  with  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  he  un- 
dertakes ;"  and  "  everybody  knows  you 
are  paid  for  a£Pecting  a  warmth  for  your 
client."  "Justice,"  observes  Sydney 
Smith,  **  is  found,  experimentally,  to  be 
best  promoted  by  the  opposite  efforts 
of  practiced  and  ingenious  men,  pre- 
senting to  an  impartial  judge  the  oest 
argument  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
planation of  truth."  **Some  are  al- 
lured to  the  trade  of  law,"  says  Milton, 
**by  litigiousness  and  fat  fees;"  one 
authoritative  writer  describes  a  lawyer 
as  a  man  whose  understanding  is  on  the 
town ;  another  declares  no  man  departs 
more  from  justice ;  Sancho  Panza  said 
his  master  would  prattle  more  than 
three  attorneys ;  and  Coleridge  thought 
that,  **  upon  the  whole,  the  advocate  is 
placed  in  a  position  unfavorable  to  his 
moral  beins,  and,  indeed,  to  his  intellect 
also,  in  its  higher  powers ;"  while  it  was 
a  maxim  of  Wilkes,  that  scoundrel  and 
lawyer  are  synonymous  terms.  Our 
pioneer  litterateur,  Brockden  Brown, 
whose  imaginative  mind  revolted  at  the 
dry  formalities  of  the  law,  for  which  he 
was  originally  intended,  defined  it  as  '*  a 
tissue  of  shreds  and  remnants  of  a  bar- 
barous antiquity,  patched  by  the  stu- 
pidity of  modem  workmen  into  new 
deformity."  "In  the  study  of  law," 
remarks  the  poet  Gray,  "the  labor  is 
long,  and  the  elements  dry  and  uninter- 
esting, nor  was  there  ever  any  one  not 
disgusted  at  the  beginning."  Foote,  the 
comic  writer  and  actor,  feigned  surprise 
to  a  farmer  that  attorneys  were  buried, 
in  the  country,  like  other  men  ;  in  town, 
he  declared,  it  was  the  custom  to  place 
the  body  in  a  chamber,  with  an  open 
window,  and  it  was  sure  to  disappear 
during  the  night,  leaving  a  smell  of 
brimstone.  A  portrait- painter  assures 
US  he  is  never  mistaken  in  a  lawyer's 
face ;  the  avocation  is  betrayed  to  his 
observant  eye  by  a  certain  inscrutable 
expression ;  and  Dickens  has  given  this 
not  exaggerated  picture  of  a  class  in  the 

Srofession :  "  Smoke-dried  and  faded, 
welling  among  mankind,  but  not  con- 
sorting with  them,  aged  without  expe- 
rience of  genial  youth,  and  so  long 
used  to  make  his  cramped  nest  in  holes 


and  comers  of  human  nature  that  he 
has  forgotten  its  broader  and  better 
range." 

"  Why  may  not  this  be  a  lawyer's 
skull?"  muses  Hamlet,  in  the  grave- 
yard ;  *^  where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his 
tricks  ?  Humph !  this  fellow  might  be 
in's  time  a  greater  buyer  of  land,  with 
his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double- vouchers,  his  recoveries ;  and 
this,  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  re- 
covery of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 
poll  full  of  dirt !  The  veiy  conveyances 
of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ; 
and  must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no 
more  ?" 

The  diversities  of  the  profession  in 
England  and  America  are  curious  and 
suggestive.  Already  is  the  obligation 
mutual ;  for  if  in  the  old  country  there 
are  more  profound  and  elaborate  re- 
sources, in  the  new  the  science  has 
received  brilliant  elucidations,  and  its 
forms  and  processes  been  simplified* 
There,  routine  is  apt  to  dwarf,  and  here, 
variety  to  dissipate  the  lawyer's  ability ; 
there,  he  is  too  often  a  mere  drudge, 
and  here,  his  vocation  regarded  as  the 
vestibule  only  of  political  life.  In  Eng- 
land, the  advocate's  knowledge  in  fre- 
quentiy  limited  to  his  specid  dj»part- 
ment ;  and  in  America,  while  it  is  loss 
complete  and  accurate,  he  is  versed  In 
many  other  subjects,  and  apt  at  mimy 
vocations.  There  can  be  no  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  between  the 
lives  of  the  English  chancellors  and  the 
American  chief  justices :  in  the  former, 
regal  splendor,  the  vicissitudes  of 
kingcraft  and  succession,  of  religious 
transition,  of  courts,  war — the  people 
and  the  nobility — lend  a  kind  of  feudal 
splendor,  or  tragic  interest,  or  deep  in- 
trigue, to  the  career  of  the  minicster  of 
justice ;  he  is  surrounded  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  office;  big  wigs,  scarlet 
robes,  ermine  mantles,  the  great  steal, 
interviews  with  royalty,  the  trappings 
and  the  awe  of  power  invest  his  person ; 
his  career  is  identified  with  the  national 
annals ;  the  lapse  of  time  and  historic 
associations  lend  a  mysterious  interest 
to  his  name ;  in  the  background,  thore 
is  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
the  speech  of  the  fallen  Wolaey,  the 
scafix)ld  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  in- 
ductive system  and  low  ambition  of 
Bacon,  and  the  literary  fame  of  Clar- 
endon. Yet  in  intellectual  dignity,  our 
young  republic  need  not  shrink  from  the 
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comparison.  The  Virginia  stripling,  who 
drilled  regulars  in  a  bunting-shirt,  is  a 
hi^h  legal  authority  in  both  hemispheres. 
**  Where,"  says  one  of  Marshall's  intel- 
ligent eulogists,  "  in  English  history,  is 
the  jadge  whose  mind  was  at  onoe  so 
enlarged  and  so  systematic;  who  had 
so  thoroughly  reduced  professional  sci- 
ence to  general  reason ;  in  whose  disci- 
plined intellect  technical  learning  had 
so  completely  passed  into  natiye  sense  ?" 
And  now  that  Kent's  Commentaries 
have  become  the  indispensable  guide 
and  reference  of  the  entire  profession, 
who  remembers,  except  with  pride,  that 
on  his  first  circuit  the  court  was  often 
held  in  a  bam,  with  the  hay-loft  for  a 
bench,  a  stall  for  the  bar,  and  the  shade 
of  a  neighboring  apple-tree  for  a  jury- 
room?  The  maiesty  of  justice,  the 
intellectual  suponority  of  law  as  a 
pursuit,  is  herein  most  evident;  dis- 
robed of  all  external  magnificence,  with 
no  lofty  and  venerable  halls,  imposing 
costume  or  array  of  officials,  the  law 
yet  borrows  from  the  learning,  the 
fidelity,  and  the  genius  of  its  votaries, 
essential  dignity  and  memorable  tri- 
umphs. 

The  most  celebrated  English  lawyers 
have  their  American  prototypes ;  thus, 
Marshall  has  been  compared  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  Pinkney  to  Erakine,  and 
Wirt  to  Sheridan ;  imperfect  as  are 
such  analogies,  they  yet  indicate,  with 
truth,  a  similarity  of  endowment,  or 
style  of  advocacy.  The  diverse  influ- 
ence of  the  respective  institutions  of 
the  two  countries  is,  however,  none  the 
less  apparent  because  of  an  occasional 
resemblance  in  the  genius  of  eminent 
barristers.  The  genuine  British  lawyer 
is  recognized  by  the  technical  cast  of 
his  expression  and  habit  of  mind,  to  a 
degree  seldom  obvious  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  no  small  portion  of  the  gpradu- 
ates  of  our  colleges  who  select  ue  law 
as  a  pursuit,  do  so  without  any  strong 
bias  for  the  profession,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  facilities  it  affords  for  entrance 
into  public  life.  Some  of  these  aspirants 
thus  become  useful  servants  of  the  state, 
a  few,  statesmen,  but  the  niajority  mere 
politicians,  and  from  the  predominance 
of  the  latter  class  originate  half  the  er- 
rors of  American  legislation ;  for,  how- 
ever much  profound  legal  training  may 
fit  a  man  ox  ability  for  the  higher  func- 
tions of  representative  government,  a 
superficial  knowledge  and  practice  of 
law  renders  him  only  an  adept  in  chi- 


canery, and  the  **  gift  of  the  gab ;"  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  a  mob  of  such 
adroit  and  ambitions  partisans— espe- 
cially when  brought  together  from  the 
narrow  sphere  of  villaffe  life — may  per- 
vert the  great  ends  of  legislative  action. 
They  make  the  laws  according  to  their 
own  interests ;  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  reformation  demanded  in  juri- 
dicial  practice  while  audi  a  corps  form 
the  speaking  and  voting  minority,  and 
act  on  what  has  been  Justly  called  the 
one  great  principle  ot  English  law — 
**  to  make  bttsinessfor  itself. "^^ 

Two  names  appear  on  the  roll  of 
English  lawyers,  which  are  identified 
with  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
race — ^impious,  wild,  and  brow-beating 
arrogance — that  of  Jeffries,  whose  fe- 
rocious persecution  of  those  suspected 
of  complicity  with  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion forms  one  of  the  most  scandalous 
chapters  in  the  history  of  British  courts; 
and  Lord  Thurlowe,  who,  in  a  more  re- 
fined age,  won  the  alias  of  Tiger,  for 
his  rudeness,  inflexibility,  oaths,  and 
ill  manners,  his  black  brows,  and  audi- 
ble growls.  In  beautiful  contrast,  shine 
forth  the  law  reformers  of  England, 
whose  benign  eloquence  and  unwearied 
labor  mitigated  the  sanguinary  rigors 
of  the  criminal  code,  and  pressed  the 
common-law  into  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. Bomilly  and  Erskine  have 
gainea  a  renown  more  enduring  than 
that  of  learned  and  gifted  advocates; 
their  professional  glory  is  heightened 
and  mellowed  by  the  sacred  cause  it 
illustrates. 

The  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  corpus 
are  the  grand  privileges  of  England 
and  our  own  country ;  the  integrity  of 
the  former  has  been  invaded  among  us, 
by  the  abuse  incident  to  making  jud^- 
ships  elective,  and  by  the  lawless  spirit 
of  the  western  communities ;  while  the 
conviction  of  such  eminent  criminals  as 
Earl  Ferrers,  Dr.  Dodd,  and  Fauntle- 
roy,  prove  how  it  has  been,  and  is,  re- 
spected by  the  public  sentiment  of 
England. 

**  The  great  expense  of  the  simplest 
law-suit,"  writes  an  English  lawyer,  in 
a  popular  magazine,  *^and  the  droll 
laws  which  force  all  English  subjects 
into  a  court  of  equity  for  their  sole  re- 
dress, in  an  immense  number  of  cases, 
lead,  at  this  present  day,  to  a  very  en- 
tertaining class  of  practical  jokes.  I 
mean  that  ludicrous  class,  in  which  the 
joke  consists  of  a  man's  taking  and 
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keeping  possession  of  money  or  other 
propertj  to  which  he  even  pretends  to 
nave  no  shadow  of  right,  but  which  he 
seizes  because  he  knows  that  the  whole 
will  be  swallowed  up  if  the  rightful 
owner  should  seek  to  assert  his  claim.'* 
The  instances  which  are  cited,  are 
rather  iBtted  to  excite  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation than  of  fun,  at  the  cruel  injus- 
tice of  a  legal  system  which  expressly 
organizes  and  protects  robbery. 

The  legal  treatises  produced  in  Eng- 
land in  modem  times,  are  wonderful 
monuments  of  erudition,  research,  and 
analytical  power.  The  intelligent  law- 
yer who  examines  Spence's  two  volumes 
on  equity,  does  not  wonder  his  brain  gave 
way  when  thus  far  advanced  on  his  gi- 
gantic task .  It  is  this  patient  study,  this 
complete  learning,  which  distinguishes 
the  English  lawyer;,  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, lie  is  confessedly  inferior  to  his 
Irish  and  Aknerican  brethren,  as  they  are 
to  him  in  profundity ;  in  the  careful  and 
persistent  application  of  common  sense 
to  the  hoarded  legal  acquisitions  of  cen- 
turies, the  great  minds  of  the  English 
bar  stand  unrivaled. 

In  this  country,  the  lawyers  of 
each  state  have  a  characteristic  repu- 
tation ;  the  bar  of  Boston,  as  a  whole, 
is  more  English,  that  of  the  south 
more  Irish,  in  its  general  merits.  Mar- 
shall was  an  exception  to  the  elo- 
quent fame  of  American  lawyers  bom 
and  bred  south  of  the  Potomac ;  his  su- 
periority was  logical ;  **  aim  exclusively 
at  strength,"  was  his  maxim ;  and  dose, 
compact,  simple,  but  irresistible  logic*' 
his  great  distinction.  Wheaton's  labors 
in  behalf  of  international,  and  Hamil- 
ton's in  that  of  constitutional  law,  have 
laid  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  their 
native  country,  under  high  and  lasting 
obligations. 

The  popular  estimate  of  a  profession 
is  dependent  on  circumstances ;  and  this, 
like  every  other  hnm&n  pursuit,  takes  its 
range  and  tone  from  the  character  of  its 
votary,  and  the  existent  relation  it  holds 
to  public  sentiment — not  so  much  from 
what  it  technically  demands,  but  from  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  followed,  comes  the 
dignity  and  the  shame  of  the  law.  The 
erudite  generalizations  of  Savigny  be- 
long to  the  most  difficult  and  enlar^d 
sphere  of  thought,  while  the  cunning 
tergiversations  of  the  legal  adventurer 
identify  him  with  sharpers  and  roguery. 
In  the  first  cycle  of  our  republic,  when 
a  liberal  education  was  rare,  the  best 


lawyers  were  ornaments  of  society,  and 
the  intellectual  benefactors  of  the  coun- 
try. In  that  study  were  disciplined  the 
chivalrous  minds  of  Hamilton,  Adams, 
Morris,  and  other  statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution. A  trial,  which  afforded  the  least 
scope  for  their  remarkable  powers,  was 
attended  by  the  intelligent  citizens  with 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  interest  as 
filled  the  Athenian  theatre— a  mental 
banquet  was  confidently  expected  and 
deeply  enjoyed.  To  have  a  great  legal 
reputation,  then,  implied  all  that  is  no- 
ble in  intellect,  graceful  in  manner,  and 
courteous  in  spirit— it  bespoke  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  wit,  as 
well  as  the  advocate.  When  Emmet 
came  hither  with  the  prestige  of  inherit- 
ed patriotism  and  talents,  as  well  as  the 
claims  of  an  exile,  he  found  men  at  the 
bar  whose  forensic  eloquence  rivaled 
the  fame  of  Curran  and  Qrattan. 

The  equality  of  free  institutions  was 
never  more  aptiy  illustrated  than  by  a 
scene  which  occurred  in  a  court-house 
we  used  to  frequent,  in  boyhood,  in 
order  to  hear  the  impassioned  rhetorio 
of  a  gifted  criminal  lawyer.  A  trial  of 
peculiar  interest  was  to  come  on ;  the 
room  was  crowded  with  spectators  and 
officials ;  the  judge,  a  venerable  specimen 
of  the  stem  and  dignified  magistrate, 
took  his  seat ;  the  sheriff  announced  the 
opening  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  call- 
ed over  the  names  of  those  summoned  to 
act  as  jurors.  We  were  startied  to  hear, 
among  those  of  grocers,  draymen,  and 
mechanics,  the  well-known  name  of  an 
aristocratic  millionaire.  It  was  tiirioe  re- 
peated and  no  answer  given.  **  Has  that 
juror  been  duly  summoned,"  inquired  the 
judge.  "  Yes,  your  honor,"  was  the  re- 
ply. **  Let  two  constables  instantiy  bring 
him  before  us,"  said  the  magistrate. 
One  can  imagine  the  vexation  of  the 
rich  gentieman  of  leisure,  when  daw- 
dling, in  a  flowered  robe  de  ckamhre^ 
over  his  sumptuous  breakfast,  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  those  rude  minions  of  the 
law ;  however,  there  waa  no  alternative, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  dispatch  his  meal 
and  accompany  the  distasteful  escort 
He  entered  the  court,  where  a  deep  si- 
lence prevailed,  with  a  supercilious 
smile  and  complacent  air  of  well-bred 
annoyance.  **  How  dare  you  keep  the 
court  waiting,  sir?"  was  the  indignant 
salutation  of  the  judge,  who,  per- 
haps, when  last  in  the  gentleman^s  com- 
pany, had  sipped  a  glass  of  delectable 
old  Madeira  to  his  health.     **  I  intend- 
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ed  to  pay  my  fine  and  not  serye," 
stammered  the  miUionaire.  "And  do 
70a  suppose,  sir,  that  wealth  exonerates 
70U  from  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  is 
any  apoloey  for  yoar  gross  indvilitj  in 
tiios  detaining  the  court  for  over  an 
hour?  No  excuse  will  be  accepted; 
either  take  your  seat  in  the  jury-box  or 
stand  conmiitted."  Through  the  silent 
crowd,  the  luxurious  man  of  fortune 
threaded  his  way,  and  sat  down  between 
a  currier  and  wood-merchant,  with 
whom  he  had  to  listen  to  the  law  and  the 
evidence  for  a  fortnight 

The  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English 
Chancellors  refers  to  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  term  **  wool- 
sack,'* as  intended  in  compliment  to  the 
staple  product  of  the  realm ;  and  adds 
his  own  belief  that,  in  **  the  rude  simpli- 
city of  early  times,  a  sack  of  wool  was 
frequently  used  as  a  sofa."  In  the 
colonial  era  of  our  history,  when  cere- 
mony and  etiquette  ruled  the  public  hall 
as  well  as  the  private  drawing-room, 
American  judges  wore  the  robe  and  wig 
still  used  in  the  old  country.  These  in- 
signia of  authority  inspired  an  awe,  be- 
fore the  era  of  legal  reform  and  of  phi- 
losophical jurisprudence,  which  com- 
ported with  the  tyrannous  exercise  of 
juridical  power,  when  it  was  little  more 
than  the  medium  of  despotism,  and  when 
the  calm  reproach  of  Stc^rd  was  a  literal 
truth :  **  It  is  better  to  be  without  laws 
altogether,  than  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  have  laws  by  which  to  regulate 
our  conduct,  and  to  find  that  they  con- 
sist only  in  the  enmity  and  arbitrary 
will  of  our  accusers.*' 

The  conveyancer,  writer  to  the  signet, 
attorney,  barrister,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  legal  profession,  indicate  how,  in 
this,  as  in  oUier  vocations,  the  division 
of  labor  operates  in  England ;  while,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple not  only  assigns  to  the  lawyer  a 
degree  of  knowledge  and  aptitude  in 
each  branch  of  his  calling,  but  lays  him 
under  contribution  in  every  political  and 
social  exigency,  as  an  interpreter  or  ad- 
vocate of  public  sentiment ;  hence  his 
remarkable  versatility  and  comparative- 
ly superficial  attainments.  In  the  history 
of  English  law,  the  early  struggles  and 
profound  ac<][uirements  of  her  disciples 
form  the  sahent  points,  while  in  that  of 
America,  they  are  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  primitive  resources  of  justice  and 
the  various  career  of  her  ministers. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  our  many 


racy  descriptions  of  the  process  of 
western  colonization  abound  in  re- 
markable anecdotes  of  the  unlicensed 
administration  of  justice.  After  the 
pioneer  comes  the  ranger,  a  kind  of 
border  police,  then  the  regtdator,  and 
finally  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In 
more  primitive  communities,  when  a 
flagrant  wrong  is  committed,  a  public 
meeting  is  called,  perhaps,  under  an  oak- 
dump  or  in  a  green  hollow,  the  oldest 
settler  is  invited  to  the  chair,  which  is 
probably  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree ;  the 
ofEense  is  discussed ;  the  offender  iden- 
tified ;  volunteers  scour  the  woods ;  he 
is  arraigned,  and,  if  found  guilty,  hung, 
banished,  or  reprimanded,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  a  dispatch  which  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  fair  hearing  he 
is  allowed,  and  the  cool  decision  with 
which  he  is  condemned. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  impu- 
dence exhibited  by  the  lawyer — it  is 
sometimes  called  *' badgering  a  mi- 
ness" — and  consists  essentially  of  a 
mean  abuse  of  that  power  which  is  le- 
gally vested  in  judge  and  advocate, 
whereby  they  can,  at  pleasure,  insult 
and  torment  each  other,  and  all  ex- 
posed to  their  queries,  with  impunity. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  the  relish. with 
which  unprofessional  victims  behold  the 
mutual  exercise  of  this  legal  tyranny. 
A  venerable  lustice,  in  one  of  our  cities, 
was  remarkable  for  the  frequent  reproois 
he  administered  to  young  practitioners 
in  his  court,  and  the  formal  harangues 
with  which  he  wore  out  the  patience  of 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  testimony 
in  his  presence.  On  one  occasion,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  was  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  a  case  to  be  defended  by  one  of 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  bar,  whom 
he  had  often  called  to  order,  with  need- 
less severity.  This  hopeful  Umb  of  the 
law  was  gifted  with  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  the  cool  assurance  so  re- 
quisite in  the  profession,  and  determin- 
ed to  improve  the  opportunity,  to  make 
his  '*  learned  friend"  of  the  bench  feel 
the  sting  he  had  so  often  inflicted.  Ao- 
cordingly,when  his  honor  took  the  stand, 
the  counsel  gravely  in<^uired  his  name, 
occupation,  place  of  residence,  and  sun- 
dry other  facts  of  his  personal  history — 
though  all  were  as  familiar  to  himself 
and  every  one  present  as  the  old  church, 
or  main-street  of  their  native  town. 
The  queries  were  put  in  a  voice  and 
with  a  manner  so  exactly  imitated  from 
that  q£  the  judge  himself  as  to  convulse 
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the  audience  with  laughter ;  eyeiy  un- 
necessary word  the  hampered  witness 
used  was  reprimanded  as  **  beyond  the 
question  ;**  he  was  continaally  adjared 
to  "  tell  the  troth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;"  his  expressions 
were  captiously  objected  to;  he  was 
tantalized  with  repetitions  and  cross- 
questioning  about  the  veriest  trifles; 
and,  finally,  his  tormentor,  with  a  face 
of  the  utmost  gravity,  pretended  to  dis- 
cover in  the  witness  a  levity  of  bear- 
ing, and  equivocal  replies,  wluch  called 
for  a  lecture  on  **  the  responsibility  of 
an  oath  ;*'  this  was  delivered  with  a  pe- 
dantic solemnity,  in  words,  accent,  and 
gesture,  so  like  one  of  his  own  addresses 
£rom  the  bench,  that  judge,  jury,  and 
spectators,  burst  forth  into  irresistible 
peals  of  laughter ;  and  the  subject  of 
this  clear  retaliation  lost  all  self-posses- 
sion, grew  red  and  pale  by  turns,  fumed 
and  at  last  protested,  until  his  young 
adversary  wound  up  the  farce,  by  a 
threat  to  commit  him  for  contempt  of 
court. 

The  relation  of  law  to  poetry  is  pro- 
verbially antagonistic;  and  the  attempt 
to  bind  imagination  to  technicalities  has 
usually  proved  a  hopeless  experiment ; 
and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
of  the  brotherhood  of  song  were  ori^n- 
ally  destined  for  this  profession,  and  now 
similar  their  confessions  are,  of  a  strug- 
gle, a  compromise,  and,  finally,  an  aban- 
donment of  jurisprudence  for  the  sake 
of  the  muses.  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Milton,  Cowper,  Ariosto,  and  others, 
are  examples ;  Scott  was  faithful,  awhile, 
to  a  branch  of  the  law ;  Blackstone's 
only  known  poem  is  a  **  Farewell  to  the 
Muse  ;*'  Marshall  and  Story  wooed  the 
nine  in  their  youth ;  Talfourd  deemed, 
it  requisite  to  declare,  in  the  preface 
to  lofij  that  he  *'  left  no  duty  for 
this  idle  trade,"  and  Procter  only 
weaves  a  song  in  the  intervals  of  his 
stem  task  as  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy. 
With  philosophy  the  law  is  more  conge- 
nial— Bacon  and  Mackintosh  are  illustri- 
ous examples  of  their  united  pursuit. 
Sir  Thomas  "More  wrote  verses  on  the 
wall  of  his  prison  with  a  coal,  and  Ad- 
dison compliments  Somers  on  his  poetry 
in  his  dedication  of  the  Campaign. 
Lord  Mansfield's  name  appears  in 
history,  a  successful  competitor  for  the 
Oxford  prize  poem.  Lyndhurst  and 
Denham  were  given  to  rhyme,  and  Sir 
William  Jones  is  popularly  known  by 
his  nervous  lines  on  **  What  constitutes  a 


State.'*  Lord  Jeffrey  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  modem  examples  of  the 
union  of  legal  and  literary  success — his 
taste  of  the  latter  kind  having,  with  the 
aid  of  a  felicitous  style,  made  him  the 
most  famous  reviewer  of  his  day,  while 
the  mental  traits  of  the  advocate  unfitted 
him  to  appreciate  the  ideal  as  they  ren- 
dered him  expert  and  brilliant  m  the 
discussion  of  rhetoric,  facts,  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Its  connection  with  the  most  adven- 
turous and  tragic  realities  of  life,  often 
brings  law  into  the  sphere  of  the  dra- 
matic and  imaginative.  Popular  fic- 
tion has  found  in  its  annals  all  the  ma- 
terial for  profound  human  interest  and 
artistic  effect.  Scott's  most  pathetic 
tale,  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ''  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,*'  and  '*  Bleak 
House,"  are  memorable  examples. 
The  trials  of  Russell,  Strafford,  Vane, 
and  other  noble  prisoners  charged  with 
high  treason,  have  furnished  both  plot 
and  incidents  for  popular  novelists. 
Thackeray's  best  work— artistically 
speaking — Henry  Esmond,  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  state  trials  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  for  its  material.  Have 
you  ever  seen  Portia  enacted  by  a  wo- 
man of  genius  ?  Then  has  the  ro- 
mance of  law  been  impersonated  for- 
ever to  your  mind.  That  demoniac 
plaintiff,  so  memorably  represented  by 
Kean,  with  his  haunting  expression 
and  voice — the  noble  wife  of  Bassanio, 
uttering,  in  tones  of  musical  entreaty, 
her  immortal  plea  for  mercy,  and,  when 
it  failed  to  touch  the  Jew's  heart  of 
adamant,  cleaving  his  hope  of  ven- 
geance by  a  subtle  evasion — the  joy  of 
Antonio,  the  fiat  of  the  judge,  the  mer- 
ry reunion  and  gay  bridal  talk  at  Bel- 
mont that  night,  whose  moonlit  glad- 
ness lives  forever  in  the  page  of  Shake- 
speare ! — Queen  Katherine's  defense, 
and  Othello's  ar^ment,  before  their 
judges,  equally  show  how  effective  is 
a    tribunal   under  the    hand    of    the 

{)oet  of  nature  ;  and  every  barrister,  of 
ong  experience,  can  relate  episodes  in 
his  career,  *'  stranger  than  fiction," 

Although  one  would  naturally  turn 
to  the  state  trials.  Causes  CeUbres, 
Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  and  similar  works, 
for  the  dramatic  materials  developed  by 
process  of  law,  yet,  to  the  initiated, 
there  is  an  equal  fund  of  interest  in 
those  researches  of  the  profession 
which  appear  to  deal  only  with  techni- 
calities.   How    many  effective    situa- 
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liona  have  playwrights,  and  such  ob- 
seryers  of  human  nature  as  Hogarth, 
drawn  from,  or  grouped  around,  the 
formal  act  of  making  or  reading  a  will  ? 
There  is  positive  romance  in  the  task 
of  the  oonyeyancer,  when  he  traces 
the  title  of  an  estate  far  back  through 
the  ramifications  of  family  history, 
often  bringing  to  light  the  most  curi- 
ous historical  facts,  and  remarkable 
personal  incidents.  Questions  of  pro- 
perty, of  heirship,  of  fraud,  and  or  di- 
vorce, involve  manifold  relative  facts 
that  only  require  the  sequence  and  ar- 
rangement of  literary  art  to  make 
them  dramas.  Perhaps  no  field  of 
character  has  yielded  types  as  mem- 
orable to  the  writers  of  modem  fiction 
as  that  of  the  law.  Think  of  Balzac's 
diagnoses  of  the  French  statutes  regu- 
lating burial  and  marriage  settlements, 
in  his  psychological  tales,  of  Quilp, 
Nickleby,  and  Swiveller,  of  Grassm 
and  Peyton.  Libel  cases  vie  with  po- 
lice reports  in  unveilin?  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life.  That  a  trial  in- 
volves scope  for  the  broadest  humor, 
or  the  most  facetious  invention,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  moot-court  having  be- 
come a  permanent  form  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  London. 

No  profession  affords  better  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  human  nature ; 
indeed,  an  acute  insight  of  motives  is 
a  prerequisite  of  success ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  the  dark  side  of  charac- 
ter, the  selfish  instincts,  that  are  most 
frequently  displayed  in  litigation;  and 
hence  the  exclusive  recognition  of 
these  which  many  a  practiced  lawyer 
manifests.  In  its  ideal  phase  among 
the  noblest,  in  its  possible  actuality 
among  the  lowest,  of  human  pursuits, 
we  can  scarcely  wbnder  that  popular 
sentiment  and  literature  exhibit  such 
apparently  irreconcilable  estimates  of 
its  value  and  tendencies.  English  law- 
yers, of  the  first  class,  are  scholars 
and  gentlemen.  Classical  knowledge 
and  Suniliarity  with  standard  modem 
literature  are  indispensable  to  their 
equipment,  and  such  attainments  are 
usueuly  conducive  to  a  humane  and  re- 
fined character.  In  the  programme 
suggested   by  eminent  lawyers,  for  a 

feneral  training  for  the  bar,  there  is, 
owever,  an  amusing  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  best  literary  culture ; 
one  writer  recommends  tiie  Bible, 
another  Shakespeare,  one  English  his- 
tory, and  another  Joe  Miller,  as  the 


best  resource  for  apt  quotation  and 
discipline  in  the  art  of  efficient  rhetoric. 
Coke  was  remarkable  for  his  citations 
from  Virgil.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  genend  knowledge  is  an  essential 
advantage  to  the  lawyer,  if  he  under- 
stand the  rare  art  of  using  it  with 
tact  The  mere  fact,  that  Uie  highest 
political  distinction  and  official  duty 
are  open  to  the  lawyer,  ought  to  in- 
cline him  to  liberal  studies  and  com- 
prehensive acouaintanoe  with  literature, 
science,  and  pnilosophy. 

The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  elicited  the 
most  characteristic  eloquence  of  Clay 
and  Wirt;  that  of  Knapp,  the  tragic 
force  of  statement,  in  which  Webster 
excelled.  Emmet's  address  to  bis 
judges  has  become  a  charter  to  his 
countrymen.  Patrick  Henry's  remark- 
able powers  of  argument  and  appeal, 
which  fanned  the  embers  of  revolution- 
ary zeal  into  a  flame,  ori^ally  exhib- 
ited themselves  in  a  Virginia  court- 
house. And,  if  eloquence  has  been 
justly  described  as  existing  *'in  the 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occa- 
sion," we  can  easily  imagine  why  the 
legal  profession  affords  it  such  frequent 
and  extensive  scope. 

The  intellectual  process  by  which  the 
advocate  seeks  his  ends,  is  observable 
in  the  beet  conversation  and  writing. 
Almdst  all  sood  talkers  are  essentially 
pleaders;  they  espouse,  defend,  illus- 
trate, or  maintain  a  question.  Many 
of  Lord  Jeffrey's  reviews  are  littie  else 
but  special  pleadings,  and  Macaulay's 
most  brilliant  articles  are  digests  execut- 
ed with  taste  and  eloquence;  the  sub- 
ject is  first  thoroughly  explored,  then 
its  presentation  systematized,  and,  after- 
wards, stated,  argued,  and  summed  np 
after  the  manner  of  a  char^  or  plea, 
with  the  addition  of  rhetorical  graces 
inadmissible  in  a  legal  case.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  peculiar  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  which  renders  law 
a  profession  apt  to  pervert  second-rate 
minds ;  the  evil  Ues  in  the  predetermin- 
ed side,  the  logic,  a  forethought,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  interested  choice  and 
dogmatical  assumption  of  a  certain 
view  undertaken  **  for  a  consideration.*' 
When  from  the  advocate  we  pass  to 
the  bench,  and  from  the  feed  barrister 
to  the  philosophical  jurist,  a  new  and 
majestic  vista  opens  to  the  view.  As 
in  literature,  two  great  divisions  mark 
the  legal  character — there  is  the  narrow 
but  ^oroughly  informed  practitioner* 
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and  the  oomprehensive  judicial  miod, 
tiie  first  only  distinguished  within  a 
limited  bound  of  immediate  utility  and 
respectable  adherence  to  precedent,  and 
the  other  a  pioneer  in  the  realm  of 
truth — a  brave  and  original  minister  of 
the  altar  of  justice.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  Sketches  of  English  Statesmen, 
has  admirably  indicated  these  two 
classes.  To  the  former  he  says,  *'  The 
precise  dictates  of  English  statutes,  and 
the  dictates  of  English  iudges  and  Eng- 
lish text-writers,  are  the  standard  of 
justice.  They  are  extremely  suspicious 
of  any  enlarged  or  general  views  upon 
so  senous  a  subject  as  law."  The  second 
and  higher  order  of  lawyers  are  well 
described  in  his  porti^t  of  Lord  Grrant, 
of  whose  charges  he  remarks :  ^*  Forth 
came  a  strain  of  clear,  unbroken  fluen- 
cy, disposing,  in  the  most  luminous 
order,  all  the  facts,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments in  the  cause ;  reducing  into  clear 
and  simple  arrangement  the  most  en- 
tangled masses  of  broken,  conflicting 
statement ;  settling  one  doubt  by  a  par 
renthetical  remark — passing  over  an- 
other only  more  decisive  that  it  was  con- 
densed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  im- 
pression of  the  case  upon  the  judge's 
mind;  the  material  view,  with  argument 
enough  to  show  why  he  so  thought, 
and  to  prove  him  right,  and  without  so 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget 
that  it  was  a  judgment  you  were  hear- 
ing and  not  a  speech."  Do  we  not  often 
find,  in  literature  and  in  life,  counterparts 
of  this  picture  of  a  judicial  mind  ?  Add 
to  it  di^veiTt  cmd  we  have  the  legal 
philosopher;  mtrepid  love  of  right,  and 
we  recognize  the  legal  reformer.  To 
this  noble  category  belong  such  lawyers 
as  Mansfield  and  Marshall,  Romilly, 
Erskine,  and  Webster.  'Genius  for  the 
bar  is  as  varied,  in  its  character,  as  that 
for  poetry  or  art.  In  one  man  the  gift 
is  acuteness,  in  another  felicity  of  lan- 
guage ;  here  extraordinary  perspicuity 
of  statement,  there  singular  ingenuity 
of  argument.  It  is  rhetoric,  manner, 
force  of  purpose,  a  glamour  that  sub- 
dues, or  a  charm  that  wins ;  so  that  no 
precise  rules,  irrespective  of  individual 
endowments,  can  be  laid  down  to  secure 
forensic  triumph.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, the  union  of  a  sympathetic  tem- 
perament and  an  attractive  manner  with 
logical  power  and  native  eloquence, 
form  the  ideal  equipment  of  the  pleader. 
Erskine  seems  to  have  combined  these 
qualities  in   perfection,   and    to    have 


woven  a  spell  both  for  soul  and  sense. 
He  magnetized,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually, his  audience.  *^  Juries,**  says  his 
biographer,  '^  declared  that  they  felt  it 
impossible  to  remove  their  looks  from 
him  when  he  had  riveted,  and,  as  it  were, 
fascinated  them,  by  his  first  glance; 
and  it  used  to  be  a  common  remark  of 
men,  who  observed  his  motions,  that 
they  resembled  those  of  a  blood-horse.*' 
The  tendency  to  subterfuge  in  the 
less  highly  endowed,  is,  however,  but  an 
incidental  liability ;  in  general,  law-prac- 
tice seems  to  harden  and  make  skeptical 
the  mind  absorbed  in  its  details.  One 
can  almost  invariably  detect  the  keen 
k>ok  of  distrust  or  the  smile  of  incre- 
dulity in  the  physiognomy  of  the  bar- 
rister. Everythms  like  sentiment,  dis- 
interestedness, and  frank  demonstration 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  without  f&ith  or 
sympathy.  Most  lawyers  confess  that 
they  place  no  reliance  on  the  statements 
of  their  clients.  If  you  introduce  a 
spiritual  hypothesis  or  a  practical  view 
of  any  topic,  it  is  treated  by  this 
class  of  men  with  ill-concealed  scorn. 
The  habit  of  their  minds  is  logical; 
they  usually  ignore  and  repudiate 
those  instincts  which  experience  sel- 
dom reveals  to  them,  and  observation 
of  life  in  its  coarser  phases  leads  them 
to  doubt  and  contemn.  But,  while  thus 
less  open  to  the  gentler  and  more  sacred 
sympathies,  they  often  possess  the  dis- 
tinction of  manliness,  of  courage,  and 
generosity.  The  very  process  which  so 
exclusively  develops  the  understanding, 
and  makes  their  ideal  of  intellectual 
greatness  to  consist  in  aptitude,  subtlety, 
and  reasoning  power,  tends  to  g^ve  a 
certain  vigor  ana  alertness  to  the  think- 
ing faculty,  and  to  emancipate  it  from 
morbid  influences.  When  the  question 
at  issue  is  purely  utilitarian,  and  the  in- 
terest discussed  one  of  outward  and 
practical  relations,  this  legal^  training 
comes  into  eminent  efficiency ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  applicable  to  affairs,  but  not  to 
sentiment,  to  fact,  but  not  to  abstract 
truth.  Tet,  the  advocate,  like  the  poet, 
is  occasionally  bom,  not  made,  notwith- 
standing the  maxim,  orator  fit.  A  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  warmed  by  a  tem- 
perament which  instinctively  seizes  up- 
on, and,  we  had  almost  said,  incarnates, 
a  cause,  is  a  phenomenon  that  some- 
times renders  law  an  inspiration  instead 
of  a  dogma.  Such  a  pleader  yet  lives 
in  one  of  the  eastern  states.  Not  only 
the  grosp  of  his  thought,  but  his  elo- 
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cation  annonnoe,  that  he  has  literally 
thrown  himself  into  the  case.  It  would 
be  more  strictly  correct,  to  say  that  he 
has  absorbed  it.  The  eesture,  the  eye, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  we  ^nive^  of  the 
muscle,  nay,  each  lock  of  his  long  steel- 
gray  hair,  that  he  tosses  back  from  his 
dripping  brow,  in  the  excitement  of 
his  fluent  harangue,  seems  alive  and 
overflowing  with  the  rationale  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  cause ;  his  enthusiasm 
is  real,  however  it  may  have  originated ; 
and,  by  identifying  himself  with  his 
client,  he  espouses  the  argument  as  if 
it  were  vital  to  his  own  interest.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  exceptional; 
few  are  the  lawyers  thus  constituted. 
Accepting  their  cases  objectively,  and 
maintaining  them  by  formula,  the  usual 
e£Pect  is  that  which  Burke  describes  in 
his  character  of  Greville :  '*  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 
sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to 
<}uicken  and  invigorate  the  understand- 
ing than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in 
persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and 
Hboralize  the  mmd  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion." 

Why  is  the  poet's  function  the  noblest  ? 
Because  it  is  mspired,  not  arbitrarily  de- 
creed by  the  will.  Mental  activity  is 
ffrand  and  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
disinterested  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
almost  inevitable  forcing,  by  circum- 
stances, of  a  lawyer's  mind  from  the  line 
of  honest  conviction  into  that  of  deter- 
mined casaistry,  that  the  moral  objection 
to  the  pursuit  is  so  often  urged.  **The 
indiscriminate  defense  of  right  and 
wrong,"  says  Junius,  **  contracts  the  un- 
derstanding while  it  corrupts  the  heart." 
Some  men,  in  conversation,  affect  us  as 
unreal.  We  attach  no  vital  interest  to 
what*  they  say,  because  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  act  wholly  apart — ^the  fusion  of 
sense  and  feeling,  wnich  we  call  soal,  is 
wanting ;  there  is  no  conviction,  no  per- 
sonal sentiment,  no  unselfish  love  of 
truth  in  what  they  say  ;  and  ^et  it  may 
be  intelligent,  erudite,  and  void  of  posi- 
tive falsity — yet  it  is  mechanical,  the 
intellect  is  tued  not  inspired^  willed  to 
act,  not  moved  thereto  :  this  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  legal  training,  unmodified 
by  the  higher  sentiments ;  it  makes  in- 
tellectual machines,  logical  grist-mills, 
talkers  by  rote;  the  rational  powers, 
firom  long  slavery  to  temporary  and  in- 
terested aims,  seem  to  have  lost  mag- 


nanimity ;  their  spontaneous,  genuine, 
and  earnest  action  has  yielded  to  a  C(m- 
ventional  and  predetermined  habit. 

Whoever,  in  the  freshness  of  youthful 
emotions,  has  been  present  at  the  tribunal 
of  a  free  country,  where  the  character  of 
the  judge,  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  and 
the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates have  equaled  the  moral  exigencies 
and  the  ideal  dignity  of  the  scene  and 
when  the  case  has  possessed  a  high  tra- 
eic  or  social  interest,  can  never  lose  the 
impression  thus  derived  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  No  public  scene  of  human 
life  can  surpass  it  to  the  apprehension  of 
a  thoughtful  spectator.  He  seems  to  be- 
hold the  principle  of  justice  as  it  exists 
in  the  very  elements  of  humanity,  and 
to  stand  on  the  primeval  foundation  of 
civil  society ;  the  searching  struggle  for 
truth,  the  conscientious  application  of 
law  to  evidence,  the  stem  recital  of  the 
prosecutor,  the  appeal  of  the  defense, 
the  constant  test  of  inquiry,  of  reference 
to  statutes  and  precedents,  the  luminous 
arrangement  of  conflictine  facts  by  the 
jud^e,  his  impartial  deductions  and  clear 
finu  statement,  the  interval  of  suspense 
and  the  solemn  verdict,  combine  to  pre- 
sent a  calm,  reflective,  almost  subume 
exercise  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sen- 
timents, in  order  to  conform  authority  to 
their  highest  dictates,  which  elevates 
and  widens  the  function  and  the  glory 
of  human  life  and  duty.  Compare, 
with  such  a  picture,  ti^e  base  mockery 
of  justice  exhibited  by  the  inquisition  of 
old,  and  an  Austrian  court-martial  of  our 
own  day,  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  an  east- 
era  official,  and  the  murderous  ordeal 
of  the  provisional  bodies  that  ruled  dur- 
ing the  first  French  revolution,  and  it  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  identity  of  justly- 
administered  law  with  civilisation  and 
freedom.  "  Justice,'*  says  Webster,  •'  is 
the  g^eat  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It 
is  the  ligament  which  holds  civilised  be- 
ings and  civilised  nations  together. 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  duly  honored,  there  is  a  founda- 
tion for  social  security,  general  happi- 
ness, and  the  improvement  iCnd  progress 
of  our  race.  And  whoever  labors  on  this 
edifice,  with  usefulness  and  distinction, 
whoeyer  clears  its  foundations,  strength- 
ens its  pillars,  adorns  its  entablatures,  or 
contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still 
higher  in  the  skies,  connects  himself,  in 
name,  and  fame,  and  character,  with 
that  which  is,  and  must  be,  as  durable  as 
the  frame  of  human  society." 
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HENDRIK'S    PROPHECY. 

A  SONO.* 

"PLOW  fair  beside  the  Palisades,  flow,  Hadson,  fair  and  free, 

B7  proud  Manhattan's  shore  of  ships  and  green  Hoboken's  tree ; 
So  fair  yon  haven  clasped  its  isles,  in  suoh  a  sunset  gleam. 
When  Hendrik  and  his  sea- worn  tars  first  sounded  up  the  stream. 
And  climbed  this  rocky  palisade,  and  resting  on  its  brow. 
Passed  round  the  can  and  gazed  awhile  on  shore  and  wave  below ; 
And  Hendrik  drank  with  hearty  cheer,  and  loudly  then  cried  he : 
**  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !** 

Then  something — ah,  'twas  prophecy ! — came  glowing  to  his  brain: 
He  seemed  to  see  the  mightier  space  between  tiie  oceans  twain, 
Where  other  streams  by  other  strands  run  through  their  forests  fair. 
From  bold  Missouri's  lordly  tide  to  the  leafy  Delaware ; 
The  Sacramento,  too,  he  saw,  with  its  sands  of  secret  gold. 
And  the  sea-like  Mississippi  on  its  long,  long  courses  rolled ; 
And  great  thoughts  glowed  within  him ;  **  God  bless  the  land,"  cried  he ; 
'*  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see !" 

**  I  see  the  white  sails  on  the  main,  along  the  land  I  view 
The  forests  opening  to  the  light  and  the  bright  axe  flashing  through ; 
I  see  the  cots  and  village  ways,  the  churches  with  their  spires, 
Where  once  the  Indians  camped  and  danced  the  war-dance,  round  their  fires ; 
I  see  a  storm  come  up  the  deep — 'tis  hurrying,  raging,  o'er 
The  darkened  fields — but  soon  it  parts,  with  a  sullen,  seaward  roar. 
'Tis  gone ;  the  heaven  smiles  out  again — God  loves  the  land,"  cried  he ; 

**  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see! 

"  I  see  the  white  sails  on  the  main,  I  see,  on  all  the  strands. 
Old  Europe's  exiled  households  crowd,  and  toil's  unnumbered  hands-^ 
From  Hessenland  and  Frankenland,  from  Danube,  Drave,  and  Rhine, 
From  Netherland,  my  sea-bom  land,  and  the  Norseman's  hills  of  pine, 
From  Thames,  and  Shannon,  and  their  isles — and  never,  sure,  before, 
Invading  host  such  greeting  found  upon  a  stranger  shore. 
The  generous  Genius  of  the  West  his  welcome  proffers  free : 
'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see ! 

**  They  leani  to^  speak  one  language  ;  they  raise  one  flag  adored 
Over  one  people  evermore,  and  guard  it  with  the  sword. 
In  festive  hours,  they  look  upon  its  starry  folds  above, 
And  hail  it  with  a  thousand  songs  of  glory  and  of  love. 
Old  airs  of  many  a  fatherland  still  mingle  with  the  cheer. 
To  make  the  love  more  loving  still,  the  glory  still  more  dear — 
Drink  up-sees  out !  join  hands  about !  bear  chorus  all,"  chants  he ; 

**  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !" 


*  The  words  of  the  refrain  in  this  song  are  those  used  by  Henry  Hudson  himself,  when  he 
lint  brought  his  ship  through  the  Narrows,  and  saw  the  bay  of  New  York. 
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IN  18 —  I  was  traveling  in  Accomao — 
the  far  away  ♦»  Eastern  shore"  of 
Virginia. 

Have  joa  ever  visited  this  singular 
and  mysterious  land — ^measured  with 
attentive  eyes  the  spectral  islands,  and 
the  level  reaches  of  white  shifting  sand, 
whereon  the  surges  of  the  Atlantio 
moan  forever  like  some  spirit  of  the 
vast  wild  ocean,  whispering  the  se- 
cret of  the  sea  ?  Have  you  traversed 
the  lon^,  low  peninsula  —  from  the 
ooves  of  Onancock  to  the  sedgy  shores 
of  Paremores — from  the  hazy  isle  of  As- 
satea^e  to  where  Cape  Charles,  crown- 
ed with  its  light- house  like  an  **eye 
of  the  ocean,"  thrusts  into  the  crawl- 
ing foam,  or  the  angry  waves,  its  low 
cutwater,  in  pursuit  of  the  opposing 
shore  ?  Have  you  left  behind  you  the 
toils  or  the  pleasures  of  our  prosaic  age 
—-its  inexorable  realities,  and  annihila- 
ting materialism — to  breathe  for  a  time 
the  airs  of  poesy  and  romance,  in  a  land 
where  the  sea  moans  dreamily  upon  the 
shore,  and  where  Caliban,  perhaps,  rolls, 
shaggy  and  scowling,  among  the  rushes 
or  the  flags,  while  Ariel  soars  aloft 
against  the  moon  ? 

If  you  Ifave  not  seen  this  land  of 
legends  and  traditions,  you  have  only  to 
follow  me.  Come !  The  mellow  mu»- 
murs  of  the  waves  invite  you,  the  wci- 
ter-fla^  nod  to  you,  and  with  rustling 
leaves  hold  out  to  you  a  welcome.  The 
actual  world  will  disappear  as  you  ad- 
vance, and  you  will  enter,  free  and 
unencumbered,  the  remote  domain  of 
nature,  where  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
voices  of  the  winds,  where  no  object 
moves,  but  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  the 
distant  sail  disappearing  on  the  horizon, 
or  the  restless  billows  of  the  sea. 

If,  however,  you  have  made  this  jour- 
ney and  looked  upon  this  spectacle,  you 
will  tL^ee  with  mo  that  here  is  the  ap- 
propriate stage  of  some  weird  drama — 
the  proper  scene  of  one  of  those  wild 
tragedies  which,  banished  from  the  open 
daylight  of  our  ••  rational"  age,  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
chimney -comer,  in  the  memories,  per- 
haps, of  old  wrinkled  crones,  who  at 
times  utter  them  briefly,  to  relapse  again 
into  the  silence  of  age  and  melancholy. 


It  is  one  of  these  dramas  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate — not  with  the  artistic 
and  diffuse  detail  of  the  modem  ro- 
mance, but  in  all  its  nakedness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

My  traveling  companion,  D .  re- 
sided upon  the  eastern  shore,  and  in 
his  company  I  made  the  circuit  of 
the  old  province,  collecting  everywhere 
those  traditions  which  possess  so  strange 
an  interest  when  related  upon  the  spot 
where  the  events  actually  occurred. 
We  came  thus,  one  evening  about  sun- 
set, to  an  old  ruin — merely  a  few  black- 
ened walls  and  overthrown  stones,  which 
looked  from  a  rough  hillock  out  upon 
the  surges  of  the  ocean. 

We  penetrated  on  foot,  through  bram- 
bles and  wild  vines,  to  the  great  arched 
doorway  of  the  ruin,  and  here  sat  down 
to  rest. 

*'  There  should  be  some  legend  con- 
nected with  this  old  mass  of  stones,**  I 
said ;  **  am  I  mistaken  ?'* 

"  Not  m  the  least,*'  was  the  reply  of 
my  friend ;  **  not  only  is  there  such  a 
legend,  but  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
late it.     This  is  Hairston.'' 

**  Ah !  well,  is  it  tragedy  or  comedy? 
Tou  know  I  am  omnivorous,  but  I 
should  prefer  a  tragedy.*' 

'*  You  will  not  b^  disappointed,"  said 

D ,  resting  his  brow  upon  his  hand, 

and  thoughtfmly  gazing  out  upon  the 
ocean.  **  The  chief  actor  in  the  drama 
was  an  ancestor  of  my  family,  or  rather 
a  connection,  and  perhaps  I  am  the 
only  person  Uving  who  could  gratify 
your  curiosity.*' 

My  companion  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  again  seemed  to  reflect. 

**  I  am  listening,"  I  said. 

**  First  read  what  I  offer  you,*'  said 

my  friend.      And  as  he  spoke,  D 

drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  volume, 
bound  in  black  leather,  and  turned  over 
the  leaves.  He  found  at  last  the  place 
which  he  was  seeking  and  handea  the 
volume  to  me. 

•'What  is  that?"  I  said. 

**  A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Lord 
,  a  gentieman  who  attained  some 
notoriety.  The  letter  before  you  re- 
lates to  the  hero  of  my  drama.  Read 
aloud." 

I  obeyed  and  read  the  following  let- 
ter, of  which,  before  leaving  D 's 
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hospitable  mansion,  I  took  an  accorate 
copy. 

n 

"My  Dear  Sir— I  obey  roar  oommandB 
with  some  reluctance,  in  relating  the  Btoiy 
of  which  yon  have  heard  eo  mnch,  and  to 
which  yonr  onrioBity  appears  to  be  to  broad 
awake.  I  do  it  unwillingly,  because  snch  hia* 
tories  depend  so  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
thev  are  related ;  and  this,  which  I  have  told 
with  snch  success,  and  to  the  midnight  terrors 
of  so  many  simple  souls,  will  muce  but  a 
sorry  fif^ure  in  a  written  narration.  How* 
ever,  you  shall  have  it. 

"  It  was  in  the  early^  part  of 's  life, 

that  he  attended  a  hunting  club  at  tfadr  sport, 
when  a  stranffer,  of  a  genteel  appearance  ana 
well  mounted,  joined  the  chase,  and  waa  ob* 
served  to  ride  with  a  deme  of  courage  and 
address  that  called  forth  toe  utmost  astonish- 
ment of  ev^ry  one  present.  The  beast  he  rode 
waa  of  amaxtng  powers,  nothing  stopped  them ; 
the  bounds  could  never  escape  them;  and 
the  huntsman,  who  was  left  far  behind,  swore 
that  the  man  and  his  horse  were  deviu  from 
hell.  When  the  sport  was  over,  the  company 
ioTited  this  extraordinary  person  to  dinner ; 
lie  accepted  the  invitation,  and  astonished  the 
company  aa  much  by  the  powers  of  his  oon- 
y^sation,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
as  by  his  equestrian  prowess.  He  was  an  ora- 
tor, a  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine ;  in  short,  he  waa  everything;  and  the 
magic  of  his  discourse  kept  the  drowsy  sports- 
men awake  long  after  their  usual  hour.  At 
length,  however,  wearied  nature  could  be 
charmed  no  more,  and  the  company  began  to 
steal  away  by  degrees  to  their  repose.  On 
his  obnerving  the  society  diminish,  ne  discov- 
ered manifest  signs  of  uneavineas ;  he  there- 
fore  gave  new  force  to  his  spirits,  and  new 
charms  to  his  conversation,  in  order  to  detain 
the  remaining  few  some  time  longer.  This 
had  some  little  effect ;  but  the  period  could 
not  be  lon^  delayed  when  he  was  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  chamber.  The  remains  of  the 
oompanv  retired  also ;  but  they  had  scarce 
closed  their  eyes,  when  the  house  was  alarmed 
by  the  most  terrible  shrieks  that  were  ever 
heard.  Several  persons  were  awakened  by 
the  noise,  but  ita  continuance  beinff  short, 
they  concluded  it  to  proceed  from  a  aog  who 
mi«^t  be  accidentally  confined  in  some  part 
of  Cbe  house :  they  very  soon,  therefore,  com- 
posed themselvee  to  sleep,  and  wore  very  soon 
awakened  bv  shrieks  and  cries  of  still  greater 
terror  than  the  former.  Alanned  at  what  they 
heard,  several  of  them  rung  their  bells,  and 
when  the  servants  came,  they  declared  that 
the  horrid  sounds  proceeded  from  the  stran- 

S»r's  chamber.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  inmie> 
atelv  aroae  to  inquire  into  this  extraordinary 
disturbance ;  and  while  they  were  dressing 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  aeeper  groans  of 
despair,  and  shriller  shrieks  of  agony,  again 
aatonished  and  terrified  them.  After  knock- 
ing some  time  at  the  stranger's  chamber-door, 
ho  answered  them  as  one  awakened  from 
sleep,  declared  he  had  heard  no  noise,  and. 
rather  in  an  angry  tone,  desired  that  he  might 
not  again  be  oistnrbed.  Upon  this  they  re- 
tumea  to  one  of  the  chambers,  and  had 
scarce  begun  to  communicate  their  sentiments 
to  each  other,  when  their  conversation  waa 
interrupted  by  a  renewal  of  yells,  screams,  and 


shrieks,  which,  firom  the  horror  of  them, 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  throats  of  damned  and 
tortured  spirits.  They  immediately  followed 
the  sounds  and  traced  them  to  the  stranger's 
chamber,  the  door  of  which  they  instantly 
burst  open,  and  found  him  upon  his  knees  in 
bed,  in  the  act  of  scourging  himself  with  the 
moat  unrelenting  severity,  his  body  streaming 
with  blood.  On  their  seizing  his  hand  to  stop 
the  strokes,  he  beg[ged  them  in  the  most 
wringing  tone  of  voice,  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
that  they  would  retire,  assuring  them  that  the 
cause  of  their  disturbance  was  over,  and  that 
in  the  morning  he  would  acquaint  them  with 
the  reason  of  ue  terrible  cries  they  had  heard, 
and  the  melancholy  sight  they^aw.  After  a 
repetition  of  hia  entreaties,  they  retired ;  and 
in  the  morning  some  of  them  went  to  his 
chamber,  but  he  was  not  there ;  and,  on  ex- 
amining  the  bed,  thev  found  it  to  be  one  gore 
of  blood.  Upon  further  inquiry,  the  groom 
said  that  as  soon  as  it  was  lignt,  the  gentle- 
man came  to  the  stable,  booted  and  spurred, 
desired  his  horse  might  be  immediately  sad- 
dled, and  appeared  to  be  extremely  impatient 
till  it  was  done,  when  he  vaulted  instantly 
into  his  saddle,  and  rode  out  of  the  yard  on 
full  speed.  Servants  were  immediately  dis- 
patched into  every  part  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  not  a  single  trace  of  him  oould 
be  found ;  snch  a  person  had  not  been  seen 
by  any  one,  nor  has  he  been  since  heard  of. 

"The  circumstances  of  this  strange  story 
were  immediately  committed  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  every  one  who  were  witneasee  to 
them,  that  the  future  credibility  of  any  one, 
who  should  think  proper  to  relate  them, 
mi^ht  be  duly  supported.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  truth  of  this  hiatory,  are  some 
of  the  first  names  of  thia  century.  It  would 
now,  I  believe,  he  impertinent  to  add  any- 
thing more,  than  that  I  am 

••Yours,  etc." 

HI. 

I  handed  the  volume  back  to  my 
companiont  and  for  an  instant  both  pre- 
senred  silence,  gazing,  as  before,  upon 
the  restless  waves,  breaking  upon  the 
low  margin  of  the  ocean. 

*^  Your  narratiye,*'  I  said,  at  length* 
** relates  to  this  singular  being?** 

**  Yes ;  to  the  eyes  of  all  but  myself, 
the  identity  of  this  cavalier  is  steeped 
in  obliyion.  1  alone  know  the  whole  ; 
fathered  in  part  from  the  lips  of  my 
father,  in  part  firom  old  family  docu- 
ments.   You  will  listen  to  the  story  ?" 

The  question  was  quite  superfluous, 
as  my  eaeer  expression  must  haye 
proTed  to  the  narrator — and  so  I  heard 
the  stoiy,  which  I  here  set  down  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  my 
informant 

IV. 

Arthur  Hetherington  was  the  son  of 
a  Catholic  ffentlemen,  whose  grand- 
father had  obtained  from  his  personal 
Mend,  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  grant 
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of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
richest  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland.  In  the  coarse  of  four  or 
^Ye  generations,  however,  this  magnifi- 
cent estate  had  gradually  decreased, 
under  the  effect  ot  high  living,  so  that 
the  Arthur  Hetherington  of  the  present 
narrative  found  himself  the  possessor 
of  on]y«,hoat  one-third  of  the  orig^al 
estate. 

This,  however,  was  a  princely  pro- 
perty, and  a  sufficiently  dangerous  pos- 
session for  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
without  near  relatives,  and  with  no  one 
to  restrain  him. 

Arthur  was  the  eldest  of  two  sons, 
andt,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  George,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  receiving  simply  a 
sum  of  money,  with  which  to  commence 
the  world.  There  had  never  been  much 
love  between  the  brothers,  and,  on  the 
day  when  Arthur  Hetherington  took 
possession,  a  scene  of  violence  occur- 
red, the  details  of  which  were  not  ac- 
curately known,  although  it  is  easy  to 
guess  at  t)ie  matter.  Certain  it  is,  that 
an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  the  two 
brothers  into  the  library  of  the  man- 
sion, a  struggle  was  heard,  then  a 
heavy  fall,  and  George  issued  forth, 
silent  and  pale,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
so  disappeared. 

Arthur  was  found  extended  on  the 
floor  with  a  deep  wound  in  his  temple, 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely. 
He  was  immediately  carried  to  his 
chamber,  by  the  old  black  major-domo, 
his  father's  steward,  and  now  his  own ; 
and  he  did  not  issue  from  his  sick-room 
for  a  month.  When  he  again  appear- 
ed, he  said  nothing  of  the  scene  which 
had  passed  in  the  library  ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  ever  allude  to  it  afterwards. 

The  younger  brother,  as  I  have  said, 
had  disappeared,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  contracted  enor- 
mous debts,  both  debts  *'  of  honor"  and 
others,  in  the  neighborhood,  none  of 
which  had  been  discharged.  He  had 
apparently  fled  the  country  to  avoid 
these  obligations;  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  he  had  ^ne  to  Europe.  A 
year  passed,  and  his  brother,  then  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
received  one  morning  an  English  jour- 
nal, which  gave  him  intelhgence  of 
George  Hetherington's  death.  He  had 
been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl,  in  a  low 
London  tavern. 

Let  me  now  speak  briefly  of  the 


character  of  Arth ur  Hetherington.  FroDot 
his  early  childhood,  he  had  never  known 
the  tender  influences  of  paternal  or 
maternal  affection,  and  his  brother 
had  never  felt  for  him,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  upon  his  own  part,  the  least 
good  feeling  even.  Jealousy  of  hia 
birthright  had  dried  up  any  emotions  of 
affection  in  the  younjrer  brother,  and 
Arthur  was  thus  left  done.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  isolation  was  a  sombre 
and  silent  reserve,  and  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect, rather  than  those  of  his  heart  At 
Williamsburg,  whither  he  went  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  he  became 
the  intimate  associate  of  Governor 
Fauquier,  who  was  a  conscientious  in- 
fidel ;  and  from  this  nobleman,  and  af- 
terwards from  the  writers  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia, young  Hetherington  acquired 
a  profound  contempt  for  that  creaulity 
which  believes  without  the  aid  of  maUie- 
matical  reason,  as  well  as  for  eveir 
species  of  philanthropy.  Buried  in  his 
remote  apartment  at  Ocean  View,  with 
closed    shutters,    and    wax    lights,  he 

Xnt  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  and 
m  the  whole  of  the  night,  in  those 
dangerous  and  forbidden  studies  which 
have  so  deleterious  an  influence  upon  the 
character  of  a  young  and  unformed 
mind.  He  never  saw  company,  the 
neighbors  having  grown  tired  of  being^ 
refused  admittance;  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  the  ;^oung  man 
had  become  a  confirmed  misanthrope, 
and  a  finished  infidel.  He  despised 
men  most  heartily,  especially  the 
**  canting  knaves  of  the  church,'*  as  he 
called  ihem ;  as  to  women,  he  did  not 
deign  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  them. 
He  regarded  them  as  sensuous  play- 
things, which  some  great  men  had  had 
the  folly  to  be  ruined  by ;  he  oongrata- 
lated  himself  upon  having  never  so 
much  as  looked  upon  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  young 
man's  mind,  and  such  his  mode  of  life, 
when,  one  evening,  a  coach  with  four 
horses,  driven  by  a  black  coachman, 
drove  up  to  the  door;  and  from  this 
vehicle  descended  an  elderly  lady,  who 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  tall  and 

aneenly  girl,  clad  in  the  rich  fashion  of 
le  period,  with  a  long  slender  waist, 
auburn  curls,  sprinkled  with  powder, 
and  blue  eyes  which  gazed  forth  serene- 
ly from  beneath  her  snowy  chip  hat, 
secured  beneath  the  chin  by  a  blue 
scarf  passing  over  the  crown.     They 
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entered  the  mansioo,  bowed  in  by  the 
lofty  old  steward,  and  the  chariot  drove 
to  the  stables. 

Young  Hetherington  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes.  Old  Calvertt  as  the 
steward  was  called,  had  express  orders 
to  deny  his  master  to  all  visitors,  and 
this*  order  he  had  hitherto  scrupulously 
obej^ed,  never  permitting  any  one  to  do 
so  much  as  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
mansion.  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  his  action  now?  The  young 
man  retired  from  tb^  window,  and  sat 
down,  sternly  resolving  to  await  the 
explanation  of  this  strange  intrusion 
and  disobedience. 

The  explanation  came  in  a  form  which 
be  was  not  prepared  for.  He  had 
scarcely  resumed  his  seat,  when  a  light 
step  was  heard  upon  the  corridor,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  and 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  seen  enter 
the  front  door  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old. 

As  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  ,  young 
man,  she  blushed  slightly  and  drew  back. 
Then,  as  though  mastered  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  advanced  three  steps,  and, 
with  a  frank  smile  in  her  blue  eyes,  held 
out  her  hand.  The  young  man  rose, 
and  bowing  stiffly,  without  so  much  as 
extending  his  hand,  requested  the  young 
lady  to  be  seated.  She  colored  and 
said : 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  me,  cousin 
Arthur,  and  will  not  take  my  hand.  I 
am  Eleanor  Hairston,  and  mamma  came 
with  me." 

The  young  man  understood  in  a  mo- 
ment now.  Mrs.  Hairston  was  the  first 
eonsin  of  his  father,  and  lived  lower 
down  upon  the  Virginia  side,  as  he  had 
often  heard.  He,  therefore,  made  the 
young  lady  a  low  and  formal  bow,  be- 
stowed an  icy  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
said  he  was  pleased  to  see  them — which 
expression  of  pleasure  was  abundantly 
contradicted  by  his  cold  and  distrait  de- 
meanor. 

Miss  Hairston's  beautiful  lip  assumed 
mmething  closely  resembling  a  pout  of 
displeasure,  and  she  raised  her  fine  head 
proudly.  There  was  something  in  the 
action  which  attracted  the  sombre  think- 
er's attention,  and  he  felt,  all  at  once, 
that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  nature 
quite  as  haughty  as  his  own.  The  con- 
viction produced  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
his  mind,  and,  with  a  courtly  and  for- 
mally-respectful bow,  he  led  the  young 
lady  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  to  which 


she  had  been  directed — his  study  hav- 
ing been  entered  by  mistake.  He  then 
descended  to  welcome  Mrs.  Hairston, 
which  he  accomplished  with  stiff  for- 
mality. They  had  been  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  Hairston  said ;  and  find  • 
ing  themselves  benighted  on  the  road, 
or  nearly,  had  bethought  them  of  Ocean 
View,  and  so,  must  trespass  upon  its 
owner  for  a  night's  entertamment.  The 
young  man  bowed  again,  Mrs.  Hairston 
disappeared  under  convoy  of  a  maid» 
and  the  master  of  the  domain  retired  to 
his  den  to  reflect  upon  this  novel  and 
unpleasing  incident. 

I  have  narrated  this  scene  in  detail, 
because  it  was  the  initiatory  event  in 
the  series  which  ended  with  what  I  am 
going  to  relate.  Instead  of  a  nighti  Mrs. 
Hairston  remained  for  a  week,  owing 
to  a  severe  accident  which  happened  to 
her  coachman ;  and  when  she  departed 
with  her  daughter,  she  received  a  pro- 
mise from  Arthur  Hetherington  that  he 
would  speedily  make  a  visit  to  the 
family  mansion  of  Hairston. 

This  extraordinary  action,  upon  the 
part  of  the  young  man,  can  be  explain- 
ed upon  only  one  hypothesis.  He  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Eleanor  Hairston.  In 
truth,  the  young  girl  had  entered  the 
sombre  wilderness  of  his  life  like  a  sun- 
beam. As  her  slaffness  and  reserve 
melted  beneath  the  continuallv  increas- 
ing courtesy  and  attentions  of  their  en- 
tertainer, she  had  become  more  and 
more  winning  and  cordial,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  young  man  found 
himself  following  her  with  his  eyes  when 
she  left  the  apartment,  and  looking, 
with  his  stem,  abstracted  gaze,  for  her 
retura.  All  llie  hidden  fires  of  his  pas- 
sionate nature  kindled  and  began  to 
blaze — the  long-controlled  currents  of 
his  soul  began  to  tremble,  and  move,  and 
surge  against  the  barriers  he  had  erected 
to  curb  them.  He  no  longer  found 
solace  in  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert ;  and 
the  choicest  hours  for  study  were  spent 
by  the  side  of  the  harpsichord  at  which 
sat  Miss  Hairston  sin^ng.  To  the 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  gazing  upon 
the  rare  beauty  of  her  countenance,  and 
listening  to  the  exquisite  warblings  of  her 
sympathetio  voice,  was,  ere  lonff,  add- 
ed the  delightful  and  hitherto  uxiknown 
emotion  of  gratified  vanity.  As  his 
cold  nature  CTadually  thawed  beneath 
her  smiles,  all  those  treasures  of  thought 
which  he  had  spent  long  years  in  amass- 
ing began  to  reveal  themselves,  and,  to  his 
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astonishment  and  delight,  he  found  that 
she  followed  his  abstrusest  views,  and 
appreciated  him.  To  a  man  of  his  char- 
acter, a  more  exquisite  incense  oonM 
not  have  been  offered — and  after  one  of 
these  conversations,  he  found  himself 
pitying  the  fatuity  of  his  former  views 
of  women.  He  never  shocked  the  young 
girl  with  his  infidel  opinions,  however — 
natural  instinct,  and,  soon,  a  lover's  fear 
of  injuring  himself,  prevented  that. 

I  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  the 
processes  by  which  the  stem  and  sombre 
misanthrope  became  the  anxious  and 
devoted  gallant.  In  one  week,  the 
change  was  complete— a  phenomenon 
not  unusual  with  men  of  powerful  but 
restrained  feelings— and  ten  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  Hairstons,  the 
young  man  had  rejoined  them  at  their 
own  home. 

Here  he  prosecuted  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Hairston,  without  concealment. 
He  surrounded  her  with  those  tasteful 
and  beautiful  ^fts  which  a  refined  na- 
ture and  unlimited  wealth  alone  can  sup- 
ply to  the  object  of  the  affections.  It 
does  not  seem  that  Eleanor  was  afiected 
in  any  considerable  degree  by  these 
presents.  Arthur  Heuerington  had 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her  from 
their  first  meeting,  and  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  to  appreciate  the  trea- 
sures of  his  vigorously  cultivated  intel- 
lect, and  determined  character.  There 
is  something  in  the  rugged  traits  of  the 
masculine  character  which  attracts  wo- 
man more  powerfully  even  than  the 
graces  and  elegance — and  few  female 
minds  can  resist  a  daring  and  determin- 
ed lover.  These  traits  captivate  them, 
as  gentleness  and  sweetness  enchain 
the  regard  of  men,  when  found  in  the 
opposite  sex.  Arthur  Hetherington  pos- 
sessed this  vigorous  and  powerful  na- 
ture, and,  in  addition,  a  face  and  form 
of  great  attraction.  He  was  tall,  erect, 
with  a  lofty  brow,  clear,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  lips  curved  like  a  statue's.  It  may 
thus  easily  be  understood  that  Miss 
Hairston  might  love  him  for  himself; 
though,  doubtless,  his  wealth,  his  proud 
position,  as  the  sole  head  of  an  ancient 
house,  and  his  worldly  advantages  gener- 
ally, bad  the  influence  which  they 
never  foil  to  exert  upon  the  minds  of 
young  ladies  beginning  to  reflect  upon 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony. 

Let  me  now  pass  over  the  space  of  a 
year,  during  which  time  Arthur  Hether- 
ington contipued  to  pay  assiduous  court 


to  the  proud  young  girl,  who  demanded, 
in  accordance  with  Sie  views  of  the  pe- 
riod, a  thorough  siege  before  she  would 
surrender.  At  last  she  gave  signs  of 
yielding. 

Jt  was  on  an  evening  of  May,  as  I 
find  from  an  old  letter,  written  to  my 
father,  that  young  Hetherington,  having 
spent  hours  in  the  great  sail-boat  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  with  the  young 
lady,  at  last  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
found  the  fortress  unable  to  resist  him. 
His  address  was  passionate,  but  collect- 
ed, too.  He  told  Eleanor  that  she  must 
necessarily  have  seen  the  state  of  his 
feelings — that  there  was  no  possible  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  their  marriage — that 
he  needed  a  mistress  for  Ocean  View — 
that,  if  she  would  not  consent  to  fill  that 
position,  no  other  lady  ever  would : 
and  then  with  his  proud  under  lip  be- 
tween his  teeth,  his  dark  e^es  fixed  un- 
waveringly upon  her  flashmg  face,  he 
calmly  awaited  her  reply.  The  reply 
was  a  cold  and  tremulous  hand  placed 
in  his  own  outstretched  palm — and  they 
were  betrothed. 

Mrs,  Hairston  readily  assented  to 
what  she  had  long  wished  ;  for  she  was 
an  ambitious  woman,  and  probably 
would  have  compelled  her  daughter  to 
the  very  course  which  her  own  feelings 
induced  her  to  take.  Thus  everything 
was  well  so  far,  and  Arthur  Hethering- 
ton, with  a  grave  and  decorous  ^*  salute" 
upon  the  lips  of  his  mother-in-law  to  be, 
and  his  intended  bride,  left  Hairston 
house,  to  return  to  Ocean  View,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  make  great  changes 
and  many  arrangements,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  alteration  in  his  mode  of 
Ufe. 


There  was  one  person  at  Ocean  View 
who  held  a  more  imposing  place  in  the 
life  of  that  domain  than  even  old  Cal- 
vert, the  steward.  This  was  an  old 
negro  woman  named  Dilsy,  who  had 
been  the  young  man's  nurse,  and  who 
now  lived,  at  the  age  of  nearly  four 
score,  in  her  privileged  cabin  across 
the  wide  lawn,  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

To  Aunt  Dilsy  the  young  man  at 
once  communicated  the  intelligence  of 
his  intended  marriage.  What  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  the  old  negress 
start  as  he  repeated  the  name  of  Hairs- 
ton, and  then  commenced  wringing  her 
hands  and  groaning. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her  master, 
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or  son  I  Bhould  rather  say,  ooald  induce 
her  to  speak  ;  and  nothing  but  his  deep- 
rooted  affection  for  the  old  woman  pre- 
vented the  haughty  young  man  from 
breaking  out  into  words  indicating  his 
displeasure  and  anger.  The  old  wo- 
man's groans  were  succeeded  by  excla- 
mations, her  exclamations  by  broken 
words,  and  these  in  turn  by  beseeching 
appeals  that  **Massa  Arthur"  would 
immediately  break  off  the  match,  and 
give  ttjp  all  thoughts  of  a  union  with  any 
one  ot  the  family  of  Hairston. 

At  first,  the  young  man  was  too 
angry,  and,  indeed,  too  much  astonished 
to  reply  to  the  old  woman.  He  soon 
reflected,  however,  that  Aunt  Dibv  had 
taken  some  odd  notion  into  her  nead, 
after  a  fashion  not  uncommon  with  old 
negresses  ;  and  the  result  of  these  re- 
flections was,  a  calm  request  that  the 
aged  woman  would  inform  him  why  it 
was  ill-advised  in  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
Hairston  family.  After  a  plentiful  ad- 
dition of  exclamations,  groans,  and  ex> 
hibitions  of  grief,  the  old  woman  pro- 
ceeded to  account  for  her  emotion  and 
those  mysterious  exclamations  which 
had  excited  so  much  astonishment  in 
her  auditor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
family  legend  which  the  old  woman  re- 
lated with  many  palsied  shakes  of  the 
head  and  evidences  of  no  common 
agitation.  The  result  will  exhibit  the 
nature  of  her  communication.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  this  place,  that  an 
hour  after  his  entrance  into  the  cabin, 
froung  Hetherington  issued  from  the 
low  doorway,  pale  and  silent,  but 
with  a  sarcastic  sneer  npon  hia  firm 
Up. 

"Blood!"  he  muttered,  disdainfully 
smiling,  **  a  drop  of  blood !  Absurd ! 
and  yet  I  must  be  about  to  grow  crazy 
like  this  old  woman ;  for  I  know  not 
what  demon  whispers  to  me,  there  is 
truth  in  this  teaming !  Blood !  the  fate 
of  the  Hetkeringtons  I  Why,  it  is  abso- 
lutely silly  !  and  siUieat  of  all  is  it,  that 
I,  a  man  of  trained  mind,  incredulous, 
no  child  to  be  frightened  by  bugbears 
of  the  imagination,  should  for  an  in- 
stant entertain  this  foolish  thought !  A 
drop  of  blood  to  fright  me  !  Bah !  I'll 
go  cover  my  head  with  a  blanket  and  cry 
myself  asleep." 

As  the  young  man  finished  his  brief 
soliloquy,  he  entered  the  doorway  of 
the  hall,  and  passed  into  the  great  din- 
ing-room. 
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As  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  thresli- 
old,  he  saw  old  Calvert  disappear 
hastil^p*  through  a  side  door,  and  at  the 
same  instant  nis  quick  eye  discovered  a 
vibration  in  the  frame  of  his  grand- 
father's portrait,  hanging  near  the  east- 
em  window. 

•'  What's  this !"  he  cried,  '•  Calvert ! 
Come  back  !  what  is  this  ?" 

Old  Calvert  appeared  at  the  door, 
solemn  and  grave.  His  master  demand- 
ed the  reason  of  his  abrupt  withdrawal 
from  the  apartment.  The  old  negro 
coolly  replied  that  he  had  just  finish- 
ed putting  the  silver  in  the  closet  by 
the  chimney. 

"By  the  chimney?  The  closet?" 
repeated  the  young  man  gloomily. 
"  You  were  the  length  of  the  whole 
apartment  from  the  chimney,  and  in  the 
second  place,  here  is  the  key  of  the 
silver  closet." 

The  old  negro  looked  confused  for  a 
moment,  then  this  expression  was  re<> 
placed  by  one  of  dogged  and  sullen 
silence,  so  to  speak.  His  only  reply, 
when  young  Hetherington  again  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  his  extraor* 
dinary  haste,  was  an  intimation  that  if 
"Massa  Arthur"  thought  old  Calvert 
was  dishonest  it  was  "  more'n  old  massa 
ever  had," — and  then  the  white-haired 
steward  calmly  withdrew. 

The  youn^  man  followed  him  with  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing.  He  saw  that 
he  could  extract  no  further  communica- 
tion from  the  negro.  He  determined, 
instead  of  attempting  an  exaction  of 
authority,  to  investigate  for  himself. 

He  accordingly  went  and  turned  the 
keys  In  the  looks  of  both  doors,  then 
he  proceeded  toward  the  east  window, 
and,  mounting  upon  a  tall  chair,  stood 
beneath  the  portrcdt  of  his  grandfather. 
It  represented  the  friend  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore in  mature  a^,  clad  in  steel  arm- 
lets, over  which  felTa  profusion  of  lace, 
a  velvet  purpoint,  and  gold-flowered 
waistcoat.  The  hair  was  long,  curUio^,' 
and  powdered,  most  probably  a  peruke ; 
and  the  countenance  wore  an  compres- 
sion of  sternness  and  gloom,  strikingly 
in  accordance  with  the  distinguishing 
trcdt  of  the  young  man  himself. 

Young  Hetherington  scarcely  be 
stowed  a  second  look  upon  the  portrait, 
but  raised  the  heavy  frame  from  the 
wall;  and  was  rewarded  by  discovering 
a  small  panel  in  the  carved  oak.  The 
steel  spring,  by  which  this  hidden  closet 
opened,  stSl  vibrated  fuiutly,  with  a  low 
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sinmng  noisei  showing  that  the  door 
had  been  recently  closed. 

The  ardent  and  burning  eyes  of  the 

oung  gentleman  sought  long  and  vain- 
Ir  for  tiie  opening  spring.  His  eager 
fingers  traversed  every  inch  of  9ie 
woodwork  without  discovering  the  clue. 
He  mounted  upon  the  projection  in  the 
wainscoting,  sustaining  the  backs  of 
the  great  chairs,  and  sought  agidn, 
pushing  the  great  portrait  aside  until  it 
hung  in  a  position  nearly  horizontaL 
It  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  his  brow 
covered  by  a  cold  sweat,  the  young 
man  leaned  his  shoulder  heavily  against 
the  door. 

As  he  did  so,  he  felt  the  panel  moye 
beneath  his  arm — ^he  started  back,  and  a 
square  piece  of  the  carved  wainscot 
flew  open.  It  revealed  a  small  orifice 
in  the  wall ;  and,  at  the  mouth,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  orifice  lay  an  antique  poni- 
ard with  an  ivory  handle. 

Young  Hetherington  clutched  it,  and, 
leaping  to  the  floor,  held  it  up  and  gazed 
at  it. 

»* '  The  fate  of  the  Hetheringtons'P^  he 
muttered,  turning  as  pale  as  death,  '*  the 
very  weapon  described  by  the  old  nurse ! 
What  devil  has  been  trifling  with  me,  for 
God  there  is  none  that  I  believe  in.'* 

He  looked,  then,  more  attentively  at 
the  weapon.  It  was  richly  set  in  gold, 
encrusted  with  gems — and  the  damas- 
ccened  blade  was  clotted  with  blood. 
Hetherington  stood  for  some  moments 
looking  with  wide  eyes  at  the  poniard ; 
and  then,  a  quick  turn  of  his  head  to- 
ward the  western  door  indicated  his 
thought. 

"  What  had  Calvert  to  do  with  this  ?•• 
he  muttered  gloomily ;  *'  could  it  have 
been— did  it—!" 

And,  pausing  suddenly,  he  stooped 
and  examined  £e  floor. 

Immediately  beneath  the  portrait  a 
triangular  incision  in  the  oaken  timber  of 
the  flooring  rewarded  his  search.  He 
inserted  the  point  of  the  weapon  in  the 
cut.    It  fitted  perfectly. 

Hetherington  rose,  replaced  the  po- 
niard in  the  hidden  closet,  closed  the 
door,  and  arranged  the  portrait  as  be- 
fore. Then  ho  removed  the  chair  by 
means  of  which  he  had  mounted,  brush- 
ed away  some  grains  of  dust  left  by  his 
boot  upon  the  wainscot,  and  then  be- 
gan pacing  the  apartment  with  hurried 
and  feverish  steps. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered  hoarsely,  "yes  ! 
this  is  the  direct  agency  of  the  devu,  if 


there  is  a  devil !  That  poniard,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  fell  to  the  floor ;  old 
Calvert,  to  whom  nothing  connected 
with  the  family  is  a  secret,  placed  it  in 
its  hidden  receptade  again,  not  wishing 
me  to  see  it  He  was  right,  for  the 
devil  of  perversity  and  defiance  has  pos- 
session of  me.  Man  or  devil,  heaven  or 
hell !"  cried  the  young  man,  clenching 
his  hand  wrathfuliy,  and  shaking  it 
above  his  head,  "  I  now  defy  and  chal- 
lenge you !  I  go  on  my  way,  though 
hell  stood  in  my  path !" 
As  he  uttered  these  furious  words,  the 

Portrait  of  his  grandfather,  which  had, 
oubtless,  been  loosened  by  his  efforts 
to  open  the  closet,  parted  irom  the  huge 
hook  which  held  it  aloft,  and  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  floor. 

The  startled  echoes  fled  shrieking 
through  the  gloomy  mansion ;  and 
Hetherington  looked  round  like  a  con- 
spirator, desperate  but  defiant  to  the 
last.  At  the  same  moment,  the  knob 
of  the  western  door  was  turned,  and 
the  voice  of  old  Calvert  was  heard  like 
a  moan,  appealing  for  entrance. 

His  master  opened  the  door,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
trembling  old  man,  said : 

**  I  understand  ail — ^not  a  word  to  any 
one.  Replace  the  portrait,  leaving  (he 
closet  aa  it  m." 

Hetherington  then,  with  slow  and 
measured  stepSi  sought  his  private  apart- 
ments. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  set  out  for 
Hairston.  The  poniard  was  in  his 
bosom. 

VI. 

The  youn^man  reached  Hairston  jost 
as  the  last  lights  of  evening  descended 
upon  the  level  landscape,  and  died  away 
upon  the  vast  ocean. 

He  saluted,  with  formal  courtesy,.hi8 
intended  bride  and  her  mother,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  that 
they  were  not  alone.  The  fourth  occu- 
pant of  the  apartment  was  a  peddler,  one 
of  a  class  then  better  known  than  at  the 
present  time ;  and  beside  the  wayfarer 
lay  the  ordinary  pack,  in  which  they 
carried  their  miscellaneous  articles  of 
traffic. 

The  peddler  was  shown  to  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  when  the  hour  for  re- 
tiring came;,  and  then  the  inmates  of 
Hairston,  one  and  all,  were  very  soon 
asleep. 

No  sooner  had  the  sounds  of  life  died 
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awaj,  than  the  peddler  rose  from  his 
couoh,  placed  his  feet  stealthijj  upon 
the  floor,  and,  walking  with  the  silent 
step  of  a  tiger  stealing  npon  its  prey, 
proceeded  toward  the  apartment  occu- 
pied hy  Miss  Hairston. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  young  lady's 
chamber  with  the  same  caution,  "he  en- 
tered, and  approached  the  bed.  A 
stream  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  face 
of  the  beautiful  sleeper,  and  the*  re- 
fl;ular  undulations  of  her  slender  figure, 
beneath  the  snowy  ni^ht-dress,  scarcely 
raised  the  downy  edges  of  the  light 
counterpane.  One  bare  white  arm 
was  nlaoed  beneath  her  ourline  hair, 
and  tne  other  lay  half  extended  from 
the  couch,  in  an  attitude  of  careless 
abandon  which  was  the  -perfection  of 
grace. 

The  intruder  stood  completely  motion- 
less for  a  moment,  gazing  upon  the  love- 
ly sleeper;  and  then,  with  a  movement 
rapid  but  cautious,  knelt  and  pressed 
his  dark  mustachioed  lip  to  the  extended 
arm.  A  slight  tremor  in  the  forin  of 
the  girl  betrayed  the  magnetic  effect 
produced  upon  her,  even  in  sleep,  by 
the  audacious  kiss,  and  she  slowly  open- 
ed her  eyes.  The  moon,  however,  was 
suddenly  over-clouded;  and  when  it 
again  streamed  out,  and  Miss  Hairston, 
with  a  startled  expression,  rose  up  in 
bed,  supported  upon  one  arm,  the  in- 
truder— or  figure  of  her  dream,  as  she 
imagined  it— had  disappeared. 

The  nocturnal  intruder  listened  for 
an  instant  in  the  corridor,  and,  catching 
with  his  quick  ear  the  low  sigh  of  the 
young  lady,  as  she  again  relapsed  into 
shimW,  seemed  disposed  to  renew  his 
inroad  upon  the  privacy  of  her  chamber. 
Turning  his  eyes  accidentally,  how- 
ever,  toward  the  apartment  in  which 
Hetherington  slept,  this  intention  was 
evidently  abandoned.  The  mild  and 
smiling  expression  of  the  bold  features 
yielded  to  one  of  gloomy  hatred;  the 
heavy,  dark  brows  were  knit  together 
in  a  threatening  frown;  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  a  concealed  knife, 
suspended  at  his  waist,  the  stranger 
crept  toward  the  apartment  of  Hether- 
ington. 

Ho  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an 
entrance  ;  and,  standing  by  the  bediiide 
of  the  pale  sleeper,  whose  haughty  fea- 
tures had  not  relaxed  their  predominant 
expression  oven  in  slumber,  the  stranger 
clutched  his  knife  with  a  flash  of  hatred 
in   bis   dark   eyes,   which  was   almost 


appalling  in  its  intensity.  He  remdned 
thus  motionless  and  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  as  cautiously  as  he 
had  entered  it,  left  the  apartment.  As 
he  returned  to  his  own  couch  again,  his 
roving  and  intelligent  eyes  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  position  of  all  the  chambers ; 
and  having  thus  satisfied  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  some  ulterior  design,  as  it 
seemed,  the  night-walker  disappeared 
within  his  own  apartment. 

On  the  next  morning.  Miss  Hairston 
related  her  singular  dream,  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  many  jests;  as  to  the 
peddler,  the  servants  said  he  had  depart- 
ed at  daylight,  first  craving  a  mouthful 
of  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  to  stay 
his  hunger. 

On  the  same  evening,  a  man,  carrying  ' 
a  peddler's  pack,  but  walking  with  the 
proud  and  erect  gait  of  a  mountaineer, 
approached  one  of  those  coves  in  the 
bay  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  so 
numerous  along  this  shore.  Issuing  from 
the  heavy  bushwood  of  the  margin  just 
as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  capped  the 
waves  of  the  Chesapeake  with  fire,  he 
gavo  a  low  whistle,  and  then  waited.  In 
a  few  moments  a  small  skiff  detached 
itself  like  a  dancing  leaf  from  the  heavy 
boughs,  drooping  along  the  opposite 
shore,  and  propelled  by  a  single  paddle, 
darted  over  the  crimson  waves.  It  soon 
reached  the  stranger.  He  entered  it, 
and  it  instantly  returned  toward  its 
original  harbor — the  two  men  exchang- 
ing animated  conversation  in  a  low  and 
cautious  tone. 

Finally  the  little  boat  passed  beneath 
the  swaying  boughs,  glided  into  the 
still  waters  of  a  small  lasoon-like  basin, 
and  brought  up  beside  a  long  pi- 
ro^e,  filled  witii  sailors,  armed  and 
waiting. 

The  peddler  threw  down  his  pack,  and 
with  a  brief  gesture  of  command,  said : 

**  To  your  oars !" 

"Good,  captain!"  was  the  general 
reply,  as  the  men  fell  into  their  places  ; 
"  anything  on  hand  ?" 

"  To  your  oars !"  came  as  briefly  and 
more  sternly  from  the  lips  of  the 
stranger. 

"Good;  all  right!"  was  the  reply; 
and  as  night  settled  down  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake,  the  long,  low  pi- 
rogue, or  gun-boat — for  it  was  mounted 
with  a  swivel  at  stem  and  bow — slowly 
issued  forth  into  the  bay. 

"Southward,"  said  the  Captain,  "to 
the  ocean."  • 
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This  time  there  was  no  reply,  and 
the  men  bent  to  their  oars.* 


vn. 

Several  days  after  the  scenes  just  re- 
lated, and  when  all  the  inmates  of  Hair- 
ston  house  were  buried  in  sleep,  Arthur 
Hetherinffton  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  loud  scream,  which  issued  from 
the  apartment  of  £leanor. 

Hastily  throwing  on  his  dressing- 
go  wn«  and  taking  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
he  mounted  to  the  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

Mrs.  Hairston,  whose  apartment  was 
next  to  that  of  her  daughter,  had  already 
entered  the  chamber ;  and  when  young 
Hetherington  reached  the  door,  he  de- 
scried his  mistress  sitting  up  in  bed,  her 
frame  agitated  by  strong  hysterics. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  any 
intelligible  explanation  of  her  fright 
could  be  extracted  from  her ;  and  when, 
after  she  had  grown  calmer,  the  anxious 
listeners  were  made  to  understand,  her 
agitation  was  considered  the  result  sim- 
ply of  an  unpleasant  dream. 

Miss  Hairston's  relation  was  briefly 
as  follows:  She  had  retired  as  usuu, 
and  had  been  sleeping  for  some  hours, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  a  noise  at  her 
window,  the  shutters  of  which  had  been 
closed  on  the  preyious  night.  Opening 
her  eyes  at  the  sound,  and  half  rising 
from  her  recumbent  posture,  she  had 
seen  the  shutter  open,  tiie  window  raised, 
and,  the  next  moment,  a  man  had  passed 
his  body  through  the  opening,  and  with 
a  single  bound  stood  at  her  side.  He 
had  then  thrown  his  arms  around  her 
before  she  could  scream,  and  imprinted 
twenty  kisses  upon  her  lij^s.  She  had 
then  screamed^  and  the  mtruder  had 
relaxed  his  grasp,  passed  through  the 
window  again  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
and  disappeared,  just  as  lights  began  to 
twinkle,  and  Mr.  Hetherington  hastened 
up  the  staircase. 

Mrs.  Hairston  shook  her  head  as  her 
daughter  finished  this  narration;  and, 
pointing  to  the  closed  window,  said  that 


Eleanor  must  conquer  this  foolish  nery- 
ousness,  which,  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  been  the  jest  of  eyeiy  one.  She 
had  not  finished  her  homily,  when  Miss 
Hairston  suddenly  pointed  to  the  toilet- 
table.  A  folded  note  lay  upon  it,  whidi 
was  opened  and  hastily  read.  It  con- 
tained these  lines : 

<<Mi88  HairBton  has  had  two  dreams—her 
master,  sleeping  and  waking,  tells  her  so.  Hie 
moment  approaches  when  he  will  assert  his 
mastery,  m  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her 
solemn  lover.  It  is  uselese  to  tell  her  to  be- 
ware." 

Hethezington*8  proud  lip  was  con- 
Tulsed  for  a  moment  with  wrath.  His 
fiery  eyes  burned  like  eonsuming  brands, 
and  he  clutched  his  sword-hilt  until  the 
blade  shook  in  his  furious  grasp.  That 
any  man  should  dare  to  tnus  treaA  his 
intended  bride ! — that  there  should  be  a 
mortal  living  who  would  presume !  Had 
the  intruder  then  stood  before  him,  the 
death  of  one  orboth  of  them  would  haye 
ensued. 

Little  was  said  by  the  younff  Bian, 
however.  His  teeth  were  set  close  to* 
gether,  as  if  to  prevent  his  wrath  from 
escaping  and  expending  itself  in  weak 
words.  He  bowed  gravely  to  the  two 
ladies,  and  retired  from  the  apartment. 
Miss  Hairston  shared  her  mother's 
bed  for  the  remainder  of  the  night; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  nothing  was  said 
of  the  occurrence.  The  servants  had 
not  been  around,  and  the  mystery  was 
shared  by  the  three  persona  alone. 

vm. 

At  last,  the  night  appointed  for  Hie 
marriage  of  Hetherington  and  Eleanor 
arrived,  and  every  preparation  had  been 
completed.  It  was  to  be  very  private, 
at  the  request  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
none  were  to  witness  the  ceremony  but 
the  household,  tiie  officiating  cleigy- 
man,  and  a  few  friends  of  the  bride. 

As  the  shades  of  night  descended, 
and  the  hour  approached  when  he  was 
to  receive  from  her  mother  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  and  blushing   girl,    the 


*  The  lawless  charaoters  here  s];>okein  of,  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  who  infested 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  at  a  period  somewhat  later,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Indlvidnal 
calling  himself  Captain  Kyd,  after  the  great  English  buccaneer.  They  were  completely  exter- 
minated, finally,  by  a  body  of  Virginians,  under  command  of  Colonel  Cropper,  ^andmther  of 
the  present  Gk>venior  of  Virginia.  Colonel  C.'s  report  of  the  engagement,  now  m  the  archives 
of  the  commonwealtli,  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  gentleman's  daring  courage,  as  well  of  his 
grim  humor.  It  seems  that  Colonel  C.  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  head,  and  loins, 
which  wer(«  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  t>ne  of  the  enemy's  shells.  He  winds  up  his  report 
with — "  I  hope  your  cxcellencywill  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  report,  and  pardon  this  HtUe 
tally  we  Ahde  among  them."    The  **  little  sally"  was  a  desperate  and  bloody  combat 
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young  man  experienced,  he  knew  not 
why,  a  Btrange  and  ominoas  forebod- 
ing. 

Harmg  clad  himself  completely  in 
his  splendid  wedding  toilet,  and  be- 
stowed a  last  glance  upon  the  snowy 
frill  at  his  bosom,  his  lace  cuffs,  and 
elaborately  powdered  hair,  to  which  his 
body-servant  had  jast  given  the  finish- 
ing touch,  Hetherington  sat  down  at 
the  window  opening  toward  the  ocean,  ' 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
gave  himself  up  to  renection,  which 
settled  down  into  a  mood  of  unwonted 
gloom. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  some  terrible 
crisis  of  his  life  was  approaching — ^that 
a  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  veined 
with  lurid  lightning  flashes,  drew  to- 
ward him,  from  the  gloomy  horizon,  its 
serpent-like  folds,  which  ere  long  would 
envelope  him,  and  make  him  their  vic- 
tim. He  said  afterwards,  that  he  heard 
hissing  voices  in  the  air,  like  the  voices 
of  those  terrible  creatures  of  the  ima- 
gination, the  lamias — ^those  human  ser- 
pents which  foretell  misfortune  and 
revel  in  the  indications  of  approaching 
woe.  The  air  seemed  charged  with  a 
thick  and  suffocating  vapor,  and  an 
odor  made  itself  plainly  discemable  to 
the  youne  man,  like  the  loathsome  smell 
of  a  field  of  blood  and  death.  Are 
tiiere  intimations  in  the  air — in  the 
winds,  the  unseen  currents  of  the  at- 
mosphere— of  coming  fate  ?  Wise 
men  have  said  so,  and  the  testimony 
of  thousands  corroborates  this  presence 
of  something — some  shadow  of  an  in- 
visible object — an  object  of  horror  and 
despair. 

xhe  young  man  tried  in  vain  to  shake 
off  the  influence  which  had  mastered 
him ;  he  rose,  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment;  turned  toward  the  window 
again,  and  looked  forth.  As  he  did  so, 
a  faint  red  light  glimmered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  one  of  the  mshy  coves,  then 
disappeared.  It  seemed  like  his  life, 
and  he  turned  aeain  from  the  window. 
As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
poniard  which  he  had  so  strangely 
gained  possession  of — the  poniard  of 
the  secret  receptacle. 

The  drops  of  blood  upon  the  blade 
seemed  to  boil  and  hiss  as  he  gazed ; 
and  the  antique  handle  formed  a  strange 
and  diabolical  profile  which  sneered  at 
him. 

**  Bah !"  he  muttered  fiercely,  toss- 
ing the  weapon  from  him  as  he  spoke. 


"  I'll  not  act  the  baby,  and  be  affright- 
ed by  my  shadow — by  the  foolish  gossip 
of  an  old  woman.  And  as  for  this 
ominous  weapon — ^this  fate  of  the  He- 
theringtans  —  let  the  legend  do  its 
worst !  I'll  scotch  and  kUl  the  foolish 
tale  forever  1" 

As  he  spoke,  he  caught  the  poniard 
by  the  blade,  and  in  doing  so,  inflicted 
a  slight  cut  upon  his  finger. 

**An  omen!"  he  muttered,  with 
scornful  sneers,  but  trembling  he  knew 
not  why ;  "'  perhaps  the  blade  is  poison- 
ed, and  this  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  last 
of  the  Hetheringtons !      Perhaps  this 

Smiard,  with  which  my  grandfather, 
eoffirey  Hetherington,  was  killed  by 
hb  cousin  Richard,  on  the  day  of  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Hairston,  of 
Glenarvin,  is  to  be  my  death  weapon, 
too  I  Who  knows  ?  And  who  cares  ?*' 
he  added  fiercely.  ^'  Let  fools  be 
firi^htened  by  faUing  daggers,  and  por- 
traits of  murdered  men ;  by  omens, 
warnings,  and  inscme  beseechings  of  old 
crones ;  Fll  not !  I'll  not  sbrmk  back 
for  all  the  invisible  or  visible  fingers 
that  were  ever  shaken  in  the  pale  faces 
of  woe-stricken  children  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world !  I'm  not  a  baby ; 
and  I'll  go  on  in  my  course !  Natural 
or  supernatural — man  or  demon — I  care 
not  wnat  thou  art,  I  defy  and  challenge 
you  to  meet  me,  breast  to  breast." 

The  young  man  had  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  when  a  low  kno<uc  at  the 
door  made  him  start,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Arthur  Hetherington  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  are  moments  when  the 
strongest  nerves  are  not  proof  agunst 
the  most  trivial  influences.  There  are 
times  when  the  mind  is  so  wrought 
upon,  that  we  would  not  be  greatly 
astounded  by  a  walking  statue,  like 
that  of  the  dead  commander  in  Don 
Giovanni,  advancing  with  his  horrible 
tramp !  tramp !  tramp  !  into  the  bril- 
liant Danquet-room. 

This  was  Hethering^ton's  feeling,  and 
starting  to  his  feet,  he  braced  his  whole 
form,  and  in  a  desperate  voice,  bade 
the  knocker  enter. 

It  was  simply  a  messenger  from  Mrs. 
Hairston,  come  to  inform  the  bride- 

froom  that  the  bride  awaited  him.  He 
astily  thrust  the  poniard  into  his  bo- 
som, covered  the  hilt  with  his  profuse 
ruffle,  and  bade  the  servant  say  that  he 
would  appear  in  a  moment. 

He  surveyed  himself  in  the  mirror 
for  the  last  time,  and  almost  started  at 
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the  sight  of  his  blanched  cheeks  and 
lips.  A  sarcastic  smile  greeted  the 
spectacle,  and  he  tossed  his  head  away 
from  the  too  faithful  glass.  Then, 
palling  his  lace  caffs  over  his  slender  and 
nervoas  hands,  he  left  the  apartment. 

He  was  soon  at  the  side  of  the  lovely 
girl,  whose  blnshing  face  assumed  a 
deeper  color  as  he  appeared.  Miss 
Hairston  was  clad  with  great  splendor, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  in  a 
white  satin  gown,  with  blue  furbelows 
of  the  same  material  looped  back  with 
bows  of  ribbon.  Her  queenly  brow 
was  crowned  with  a  mass  of  curls,  with 
pearls  interwoven  —  she  wore  many 
bracelets  and  other  jewels — and  upon 
ber  snowy  shoulders  and  open  stoma- 
cber  reposed  a  cloud  of  gauze-Uke  lace 
of  the  richest  description.  The  bride- 
groom forgot  his  disquiet  for  a  moment, 
m  presence  of  this  vision  of  youth  and 
beauty.  His  gaze,  however,  detected 
an  end  of  lace  hanging  from  the  younff 
lady's  stomacher,  and,  with  a  profound 
inclination,  he  reached  oat  his  hand  and 
replaced  it  beneath  the  sadn  folding. 
As  he  drew  back,  the  bride  uttered  a 
slight  exclamation.  His  finger  had  left 
a  bloody  impress  upon  the  young  lady's 
bosom. 

A  shudder  ran  through  Hethering- 
ton's  frame,  and  he  turned  as  pale  as 
death.  He  had  thus,  in  the  third  gene- 
ration^,  fidJiUed  to  the  letter  the  old 
crone's  legend, 

''  It  is  nothing,"  he  muttered  hoarse- 
ly ;  "a  mere  scratch  upon  my  finger. 
I  beg  you  not  to  be  disquieted." 

And  offering  his  arm  to  the  bride,  he 
led  her  into  die  great  apartment.  In 
a  few  moments  they  stood  before  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  commenced. 

It  was  destined  never  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

A  sudden  tumult  at  the  door  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  all  present :  the  ser- 
Tants  rushed  forward  in  huddled  groups; 
and  from  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  upon 
which  the  shades  of  night  had  descend- 
ed, strode  the  false  peddler,  the  captain 
of  the  freebooters,  at  the  head  of  a 
dozen  men,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Their  leader  carried  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
reached,  at  a  single  bound,  the  side  of 
Miss  Hairston. 

'*  I  said  I  was  your  master,  and  thus 
I  prove  it !"  he  shouted.  *^  To  the  res- 
cue !" 


And  seizing  the  young  lady  in  his 
arms,  the  speaker  made  two  has^ 
steps  toward  the  door. 

They  were  the  last  he  ever  took. 

A  hoarse  and  terrible  exolamation* 
like  that  of  an  aroused  lion,  was  sud- 
denly heard — a  poniard  gleamed  in  the 
air,  then  descended -;- and  the  captain 
of  the  freebooters  fell  at  full  len^h 
upon  the  floor,  which  was  stained  with 
*his  blood — pierced  by  the  bridegroom's 
dagger. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  pistol-shot 
was  heard,  and  Hetherington  rushed 
forward  with  a  roar  of  wrath  and  an- 
guish. The  form  of  Miss  Hairston 
undulated  for  an  instant,  bent  to  and 
fro  like  a  lily  whose  stem  is  broken, 
and  then  the  unhappy  girl  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and,  uttering  a  faint 
scream,  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  lover, 
her  bosom  pierced  by  the  ball,  precisely 
at  the  9pot  where  his  bloody  finger  had. 
been  laid* 

The  captain  of  the  freebooters  writh- 
ed his  body  half-erect,  and  leaning  npon 
one  hand,  pointed  with  his  extended  fin- 
ger to  the  dead  bod^  of  the  ml, 

••  A  bonny  wedding  you  have,  bro- 
ther Arthur!^'  he  saia,  with  a  laugh  of 
terrible  triumph,  which  distorted  his  lips 
in  a  manner  horrible  and  repulsive  ta 
behold.  **  I  offer  you  my  compliments 
thereon,  my  brother !  An,  you  did  not 
recofiniize  George  Hetherington  in  th« 
pedmer !  You  did  not  know  my  old  fa- 
miliar writing  left  behind  me  when  I 
respectfully  saluted  this  fine  bride  of 
yours !  You  thought  that  lying  rumor 
of  my  death,  which  I  originated,  and  had 
sent  to  you,  was  true !  Fool !  did  you 
think  I  would  die  before  I  had  my 
revenge !  Yon  robbed  me  of  my  father's 
acres ! — curses  on  you .'"  added  the  un- 
happy man,  in  fainter  accents,  but  with 
rage  even  more  intense ;  ''  you  taunted 
me  in  the  old  library  with  dishonor ! — 
you  ended  by  supplanting  me  with  the 
only  woman  I — ^have  ever  loved.  But 
— ^my  lieutenant  has — obeyed  me — if  I 
fell  he  wa&->to — avenge  me — as  he  has 
done — ^my  death — ^by  your — ^hand — ^is 
my  best  revenge — ^good  brother !  Your 
— bride,  too,"  added  the  dying  man, 
pointing  faintl;^  to  the  dead  body,  and 
grinning  horribly,  *'take  her-— her — 
my  bonny  bridegroom — take  your  dead 
bnde — and — ^my  dying  curse !" 

The  wretched  man  fell  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  a  rattle  in  hb  throat  indicat- 
ed that  all  was  over.     An  awful  silence 
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fell  upon  the  group,  who  stood,  with 
affiighted  eyes,  gazing  upon  the  bodies. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  intruders,  they  had 
hastily  fled  to  their  cr^t — no  one  had 
noted  their  departure. "  All  eyes  were 
turned  from  the  dead,  now,  to  Hether- 
iogton  kneeling  between  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  brother  and  his  bride !  He  uttered 
not  a  word,  though  his  lips  moved  faint- 
ly as  he  gazed  at  the  bloody  poniard — 
ike  fate  of  the  Hetherin^tons — which  had 
thus  fulfilled  the  warning. 

Then  the  young  man's  distended 
eyes  turned  with  awful  intensity  to- 
ward the  face  of  Eleanor,  beautiful 
even  in  death,  and  thus  gazing  upon  his 
dead  bride,  he  fell  forward  senseless  be- 
tween the  bodies,  striking  his  temple,  as 
he  fell,  against,  the  jeweled  hilt  of  the 
/ate  of  the  Hetheringtons. 

**  Such,"  said  D ,  rising  from  his 

seat  upon  a  projection  of  the  old  ruins, 
**BUch  is  the  tragedy  of  Haireton.  I 
have  related  it  to  you  upon  the  spot 
where  it  occurred.    Through  that  door 


rushed  the  maddened  lover,  and  under 
its  wide  arch  followed  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  brother  and  bride.  There  is  the 
l^htning- struck  oak,  by  which  George 
Hetherington  entered  Miss  Hairston's 
chamber — and  yonder,  near  that  black- 
ened fire-jplace  in  the  wall,  stood  the 
bed  of  the  young  lady.  The  man- 
sion was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Hairston  in  a  few  years 
#  followed  her  daughter  to  the  grave. 
As  to  the  wretched  victim  of  these  ter- 
rible events,  he  disappeared  and  nothing 
was  ever  known — at  least,  accurately 
known— concerning  him.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  abjured  his  skeptical  opin- 
ions, and  taken  refuge  from  his  despair 
in  a  bigoted  adherence  to  the  Romish 
church-in   which   he  had    become  a 

monk,  it  was  even  said.    Lord  L 's 

letter  seems,  however,  to  contradict  this. 
At  all  events,  you  know  now  the  trage- 
dy of  Hairston :  let  us  go  on  our  way.*' 
Such  was  the  legend  related  to  me  by 
D .    It  is  very  strange ! 


DB   TOOQTJEVILLB   ON    THE   CAUSES    OF   THE    FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


THESE  are  translations  of  the  same 
work,  the  one  executed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  in  the  United 
States.  Both  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  done  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  readers  in  general.  In  both, 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  the  original 
French  author  retains  a  certain  per 
centage  of  interest. 

Any  book  by  De  Tooqueville  will  be 
sure  to  find  readers  in  this  country. 
He  is  so  favorably  known  by  his  work 
on  Democracy  in  America^  that  every 
one,  who  is  nimiliar  with  tiiat  able  dis- 
quisition, will  be  glad  to  get  another 
work  from  his  hands.  Not  that  he  is, 
in  any  sense,  an  entertaining  writer; 
for  he  is  not :  he  is  a  slow  and  some- 
what laborious  writer;  but  he  is  pro- 
found and  instructive,  and  whatever  he 
says  is  weighty  in  the  estimation  of 
thoughtfril  minds.  He  is,  moreover, 
one  of  the  few  Frenchmen,  or  rather 
we  should  say,  one  of  the  few  Euro- 


peans, who  understands  and  cherishes 
what  approximates  to  a  really  sound 
theory  of  human  government.  He  is 
no  believer  in  the  favorite  centralism 
of  his  countrymen,  monarchical  and 
repubhoan  alike.  Ask  a  legitimist  in 
France  what  his  notion  is  of  the  true 
organization  of  power,  and  he  will 
sketch  you  out  a  scheme  something 
like  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  ask  a  Napoleonist,  and  he  will 

Soint  you  to  the  Empire ;  and  ask  a 
emocrat,  and  he  will  begin  to  glorify 
Robespierre  or  Ledru  RoUin ;  yet  they 
are  all  fundamentally  the  same  —  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  national 
force  in  a  single  focus,  differing  in 
name,  but  not  differing  much  in  es- 
sence or  end.  But  De  Tooqueville 
belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes. 
Though  an  aristocrat,  his  study  of  oar 
Amencan  townships,  combined  with 
his  own  good  sense,  has  taught  him 
the  value  of  local    self-government; 


*  The  Old  Risime  and  the  RevaiuUon,  By  Alxxis  Dx  TocqvxviLLx.  Translated  by 
John  Bonnkr.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1856. 

On  the  State  of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1798,  and  on  the  Cause$  which 
led  to  that  Event.  By  Alexis  Dx  TocquxviLLX.  Translated  by  Hxnrt  Rxxtx.  London? 
John  Morray,  1856. 
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and  his  criticisms  of  institutions  and 
bistorical  events  are  modified  from 
this  perception. 

In  the  large  and  imposing  volame 
before  us,  he  undertakes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  French  society 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
causes  involved  in  that  condition,  which 
developed  themselves  in  the  terrific 
popular  outbreak  of  the  year  1789.  It 
18  a  most  important  and  a  most  interest- 
inff  inquiry ;  for  no  event  in  human  an- 
n^s  has  more  deeply  impressed  the 
minds  of  men,  or  is  more  inexhaustible 
in  its  exhibitions  of  human  character, 
or  more  significant  in  its  results  for 
mankind.  Much  as  it  has  been  be- 
written,  both  as  to  its  external  pheno- 
mena and  as  to  its  philosophy,  much 
yet  remaiiis  to  be  said.  The  product 
of  five  hundred  years  of  accumulating 
wrongs,  and  the  starting-point,  as  we 
believe,  of  many  more  hundred  years  of 
nobler  development,  there  were  crowded 
into  the  events  of  that  brief  decade  a 
pith  and  moment,  which  no  one  writer, 
and  no  one  thousand  writers,  will  readily 
exhaust.  We  think  that  we  must  have 
read  in  our  time,  without  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  that  Hne  either,  at  least 
fifty  volumes  relating  to  tlie  French 
Revolution,  and  yet  our  appetite  for  the 
memoirs  and  histories  of  it  is  just  as 
keen  as  it  was,  in  fact  is  keener  than  it 
was,  when  the  whole  subject  came  up 
as  a  novelty.  But  this  is  true  of  all 
other  knowledge,  and  espeoiaily  of  our 
knowledge  of  men — the  more  we  know, 
the  more  we  want  to  know — curiosity 
is  never  satiated — nor  is  that  better 
feeling  than  curiosity — our  deep  sym- 
pathy in  the  fortunes  of  our  race,  and 
our  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteri- 
ous processes  by  which,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  wickedness,  and  bloodshed, 
and  suffering,  the  progress  of  our  hu- 
manity is  evolved — readily  satisfied. 
All  events,  which  seem  to  have  greatly 
advanced  or  greatiy  retarded  the  course 
of  our  race,  possess  a  perennial,  living 
charm. 

De  Toc^ueville^s  topic,  therefore, 
though  old  lu  one  sense,  is  ever  fresh  in 
interest,  and  is  peculiarly  new  in  the 
treatment.  He  has  not  contented  him- 
self with  repeating  the  substance  of  for- 
mer researches.  He  has  not  gone  over 
the  comprehensive  ground  which  Louis 
Blanc  travels  with  so  much  erudition,  in 
his  most  able  introduction  to  his  history ; 
but   he  coiifiues   his  remarks   to  the 


period  immediately  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution, and  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  time,  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
best  historical  monuments.  He  thinks 
that  the  earlier  ages  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  middle  ages,  uid  the 
epoch  of  the  Renaissance,  have  been 
more  studied  and  better  comprehended 
than  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
the  latter  is  so  much  nearer  to  us* 
*The  laws,  customs,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  in  those  remoter  ages, 
have  been  diligently  illustrated,  by  the 
most  skillful  authors ;  but  the  eighteenth 
century  has  not  been  examined  in  the 
same  minute  and  careful  manner.  We 
have  skimmed  the  glittering  smfftce  of 
its  literature ;  we  have  been  charmed 
by  its  numerous  lively  biographies ;  we 
have  admired  the  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent criticism  of  its  great  writers: 
but  we  have  not  taken  pains  to  leem 
the  mode  in  which  business  was  then 
conducted ;  to  ascertain  the  real  work- 
ing of  its  institutions ;  to  discover  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  classes, 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  those 
classes  which  were  neither  heard  nor 
seen,  beneath  the  prevailing  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  day. 

All  this  our  author  has  assumed  to 
do  for  us ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  his 
purpose,  has  not  only  read  over  again 
the  famous  books  of  the  eighteentii 
century — the  Yoltaires  and  the  Rous- 
seaus,  the  Montesquieus  and  Turgots, 
the  Marmontels  and  Diderots — ^but  he 
has  thoroughly  sifted  obscure  yet  pub- 
lic documents,  which  show  the  opinions 
and  the  tastes  of  the  French,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Revolution.-  Among 
these,  the  most  important  have  been 
the  regular  reports  of  the  meetines  of 
the  States,  and  subsequentiy,  of  the 
provincial  assemblies,  the  eakiers  or 
papers  of  instruction  (petitions  of 
enevanoes,  as  we  should  call  them), 
drawn  up  by  the  Three  Orders  in 
1789 ;  and  particularly  the  archives 
of  the  larger  Intendencies,  as  those 
districts  or  gineralitis  were  called 
which  were  presided  over  by  an  in- 
tendant,  and  ofton  comprised  large 
circles  of  population.  As  the  admin- 
istration was  strongly  centralized  then, 
grasping  nearly  every  interest  and 
hope  of  the  people,  and  the  communi- 
cation between  the  centre  and  the  parts 
active  and  minute,  and  withal  secret, 
so  that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lay  bare 
to  it  the  wants  of  their  hearts,  and  even 
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tlie  secrets  of  their  families,  the  records 
of  these  offices  are  filled  with  the  most 
ralaable  materials.  De  Tooqaeyille  had 
free  access  to  these,  thongh  it  was  not 
always  an  easy  access.  He  says  that 
a  sinffle  brief  chapter  has  sometimes 
cost  nim  a  year  of  labor.  That  he 
was  futhful,  as  well  as  patient,  in  these 
researches,  that  he  has  concealed  no- 
thing and  imagined  nothing,  it  would 
be  needless  to  assure  anybody  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  habitual  and  con- 
scientious regard  for  truth.^ 

The  result  of  his  inquiries  is  a  mass 
of  useful  knowledge,  which,  in  itself, 
casts  a  broad  liffht  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  which,  it  may  be  granted, 
we  have  neyer  before  possessed  in 
precisely  the  same  shape ;  but  we  feel 
Dound  to  add,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  so  entirely  novel,  in  its  con- 
tents, as  the  author  asserts  and  even 
boasfcs.  As  evidence,  it  is,  perhaps,  new ; 
bnt  the  peculiar  conclusions  which  it  is 
brought  to  sustain,  are  not  new.  We 
might  take  up  almost  any  one  of  the 
propositions,  advanced  as  the  heading 
of  the  various  chapters,  and  urged  m 
the  text  with  a  certain  air  of  discove- 
ry, as  if  they  had  never  been  broached 
before,  and  show  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  they  have  long  been  familiar  to  us, 
so  that  they  are  not  now  considered 
debatable  points  of  history  at  all.  That 
**  administrative  centralization,"  for  in- 
stance, was  an  institution  of  France, 
anterior  to  the  Revolution,  and  not  a 
product  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  that  **  administrative  tutelage," 
as  the  education  and  discipline  of  the 
people  by  the  government  is  called, 
was  an  institution  in  France  anterior  to 
the  Revolution;  that  ** exceptional 
administrative  jurisdiction"  (la  justice 
administrative),  and  the  irresponsibili- 
ty of  public  officers  (garantie  des 
fonctionnaires),  existed  under  the  old 
regime ;  that  the  metropolis  of  France 
had  usurped  a  preponderating  control 
over  the  nation  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  that  the  condition  of  the  French 
peasantry,  in  spite  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  was  in  some  re- 
spects worse  in  the  eighteenth  century 
than  it  bad  been  in  the  thirteenth ;  that, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  men  of  letters  had  become  the 
leadin?  political  men  of  f  ranoe  ;  that 
irreligion,  at  that  time,  had  reached  an 
unusual  and  dominant  influence  in 
society ;  cind  that,  under  Louis  XVI., 


the  French  people  were  encouraged  to 
revolt,  by  the  very  means  taken  to  re- 
lieve them;  are  surely  not  proposi- 
tions which  will  slrike  any  intelhgent 
American,  nor,  we  suspect,  any  intelli* 
gent  English  reader  of  French  history, 
with  any  degree  of  surprise.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  these  propo- 
sitions as  facts,  and  our  surprise  is 
rather,  that  they  can  be  adduced  and 
^  argued  with  so  much  gravity,  by  De 
Tocqueville,  as  something  of  which  the 
world  has  not  been  before  adequately 
aware.  The  condition  of  opinion  in 
France,  and  particularly  the  errors 
which  prevail  among  ill-mformed  per- 
sons, as  to  the  precise  nature  and 
achievements  of  the  Revolution,  togetibev 
with  the  tendency,  almost  universal 
in  that  country,  to  overlook  the  defects 
of  the  national  Constitution,  may  ren- 
der this  tone  of  remark  necessary ;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  these  views 
have  at  all  escaped  genuine  historical 
students  anywhere.  At  any  rate,  in 
this  country,  it  is  rather  an  elementary 
proceeding,  in  speculations  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Revolution,  to  refer  it  to 
the  phenomena  above  enumerated,  and, 
most  especially,  to  that  increase  of 
"  administrative  centralization"  which 
was  at  once  both  cause  and  effect  of  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  French  mon- 
archs.  This  we  may  have  occasion  to 
dwell  npon,  in  another  aspect,  here- 
after, but  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  hasten 
to  admit  that  our  author*s  proofs  are 
original  and  profoundly  interesting, 
though  his  principles  do  not  present 
themselves  to  us  in  the  same  freshness 
of  light. 

We  recognize  him,  too,  in  spite  of 
broad  divergencies  of  opinion  from  our 
own,  as  belonging  to  the  legitimate 
school  of  historical  philosophers.  He 
is  neitiier  a  fanatic  nor  a  fatalist ;  he 
does  not  adopt  too  exclusively  the  doc* 
trine  of  necessary  causation  m  history, 
nor  of  absolute  human  freedom;  but 
admitting  fully  the  truth  of  an  organic 
and  continuous  connection  of  events,  he 
also  retains  the  other  truth,  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  There  is  one  class, 
like  tiie  rhetorical  theologians  (who  can 
scarcely  be  called  philosophers),  who 
see  in  the  French  revolution  only  a 
tremendous  and  almost  causeless  out- 
burst of  human  wickedness,  and  ta 
whom  the  splendid  ravings  of  Burke 
are  to  this  day  a  kind  of  political  ^s- 
pel.    There  is  another  class,  like  Thiers 
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and  Migpaet,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
tiiough  from  a  higher  plane  of  vision, 
Carlyle,  who  see  in  it  an  inevitable  and 
mysterious  destiny,  whioh  moved  the 
men  of  the  times  from  its  dark  recesses, 
as  puppets  are  moved  by  wires  from  be- 
hind ;  so  that  they  soon  come  to  glide 
and  gibber  before  us  like  spectral 
figures,  who  are  the  sport  of  a  mocking, 
remorseless  fate.  But  there  is  another, 
and,  we  think,  a  better  class,  who,  while 
they  cherish  a  profouid  and  ^teful 
faitii,  that  the  *'  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth,"  yet  believe  that  he  reigns 
through  the  free  instrumentality  of 
men;  that  the  movements  of  sodety 
are  orfi;anic  and  living  developments ; 
that  aU  events  are  in  some  sort  depend- 
ent upon  preceding  events;  that  they 
are  not  wholly  wanton  and  willful,  but 
conditional,  and  that,  while  the  sources 
of  life,  social  as  well  as  individual,  are 
in  the  infinite  and  eternal  world,  the 
forms  of  that  life,  the  phenomenal  mani- 
festations of  it,  are  controlled  by  the 
whole  complex  of  what  we  denominate 
historical  circumstances.  It  is  to  this 
school,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  De 
TocqueviUe  adheres,  and  therefore, 
while  he  exempts  no  class  or  individual 
from  the  guilt  of  their  misdeeds,  nor 
withholds  nrom  any  the  merit  of  their 
good  actions,  he  seeks  the  causes  of  the 
revolutionary  phenomena  in  the  vices 
of  the  old  regime.  He  discerns  clearly 
that  the  stupendous  insurrection  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  which  filled 
the  world  with  mingled  admiration  and 
dismay,  was  no  sudden  or  satanic  im- 
pulse ;  but  that  it  had  been  long  pre- 
paring, and  that  much  of  the  good  and 
nearly  all  the  evil  of  it,  sprung  directly 
out  of  the  whole  course  ot  the  monarchi- 
cal civilization. 

We  cannot  supposCi  however,  that  the 
event  was  so  entirely  unexpected  as  our 
author  represents,  because  it  would  ar^e 
a  strange  lack  of  sagacity  and  observation 
on  the  part  of  its  contemporaries.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  true,  as  he  sajs,  that  no 
one  perceived  its  pressing  imminence 
or  anticipated  its  extent  The  aristo- 
cratic classes  were  <}uite  blind  in  regard 
to  it,  the  neighbonng  sovereigns  and 
princes  themselves,  as  late  as  1791, 
though  professing  to  see,  in  the  danger 
which  threatened  royalty  in  France,  a 
ganger  common  to  all  tiie  established 
powers  of  Europe,  yet  secretly  ima- 


gined that  the  outbreak  was  a  local  and 
temporary  accident,  which  they  might 
turn  to  good  account ;  but  there  was  a 
positive  presentiment  of  it  amqng  the 
masses,  while  one  not  inconsiderable 
sect,  the  mystic  revolutionists,  the  dis- 
ciples respectively,  of  Weishaupt,  Saint 
Martin,  and  the  arch-quack  Cagliostro, 
seemed  to  have  shaped  as  distinct  an 
apprehension  of  the  coming  time  as  it 
was  possible  for  their  excited  imagina- 
tions to  frame  on  any  subject.*  It  was 
from  among  these  cabalistic  spirits  that 
C&zotte,  the  author  of  the  DiabU  Amou- 
reux,  the  (Euvres  badines  et  morales^ 
and  of  that  continuation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  forming  the  37th  and  40th 
volumes  of  the  Cabinet  des  Fees, 
emerged,  and  of  whom  La  Harpe  re- 
lates the  well-known,  but  singularly  im- 
pressive incident,  which  occurred  in  the 
splendid  saloon  of  one  of  the  eminent 
academicians  of  the  time.  A  gay  com- 
pany of  courtiers  and  'phUowphes  were 
dining  once,  in  1778,  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned,  as  usual,  upon  the  promis- 
ing prospects  of  the  age,  and  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  era  of  intellectual  eman- 
cipation. During  the  animated  dia- 
logues, Caaotte  was  observed  to  remain 
sombre  and  silent.  Being  rallied  by 
Condorcet,  he  remarked  tiiat  he  saw 
terrible  things  in  the  future,  and,  "  as 
for  you.  Monsieur  Condorcet,"  he  add- 
ed, **  you  will  take  poison  to  escape  the 
executioner."  This  unexpected  retort 
provoked  peals  of  laughter  from  tiie 
lively  company.  But  Gazette,  nothing 
disconcerted,  turned  first  to  Chamfort, 
the  cynical  poet  and  wit,  and  precUcted 
that  he  would  open  his  veins,  and  next 
to    Bailly,    the   astronomer   and    first 

£  resident  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
[alesherbes,  the  venerable  parliamenta- 
rian and  censor,  and  to  Boucher,  trans- 
lator of  Adam  Smith,  saying  that  each 
would  perish  on  the  scaffold.  **  Onr 
sex,  at  least,"  interposed  the  charming 
Duchess  de  Grammont,  *^  will  escape.'^ 
**  Your  sex,  madam  ?"  replied  Gazette ; 
**  no !  you,  and  other  ladies  beside  yon, 
will  be  drawn  upon  a  cart,  with  your 
hands  tied  behind  your  backs,  to  a  place 
of  execution.'*  **  Without  even  a  con- 
fessor ?"  she  smilingly  asked.  '*  With- 
out even  a  confessor,"  he  resumed, 
"  for  the  last  confessor  will  be  reserved" 
-—and  here  lus  sad  eyes  filled  with 
tears— ''for  me  King  of  France."  This 


*  LucHKT.    Besai  vox  lea  lUumin^.    Paris,  1789 
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annoancement  startled  the  assembly, 
when  Cazotte  arose  to  retire,  but  the 
Duchess  caught  hold  of  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "  and  praj,  sir  prophet,  what  is  to 
be  your  fate?"  He  stood  for  some 
time  lost  in  profound  reverie,  and  final- 
ly narrated,  that  **  during  the  seige  of 
Jerusalem,  a  man  had  paraded  the 
ramparts  seven  days  in  sucoession,  cry- 
ing out  in  mournful  accents,  ^  Woe  un- 
to thee,  Jerusalem,'  and  that,  on  the 
seventh  day,  a  stone,  flung  by  the  one* 
my,  struck  him,  and  crushed  him  to 
death. "  Cazotte  was  afterwards  arrest- 
ed, during  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  hun^.  The  story  is  an  old  one, 
but  it  shows  how  powerfully  coming 
events  had  cast  their  shadows  before. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  De 
Tocqueville's  own  exposition  of  the 
state  of  opinion,  during  the  period  he 
describes,  without  feeling  that  the 
French  mind  must  have  been  singularly 
obtuse  not  to  read  the  multitudinous 
signs  then  appearing  on  all  sidesj  of 
some  new  and  tremendous  overturn. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
French  Kevolation  implies  the  solution 
of  several  subordinate  questions,  such 
as  why  that  event  took  place  at  all, 
why  it  took  place  when  it  did  and  not  be- 
fore, why  it  occurred  among  the  French, 
rather  than  among  the  other  people  of 
Europe,  and  why,  when  it  did  come 
abouC  it  was  characterized  by  such 
wholly  new  and  peculiar  features. 
These  solutions  we  snail  not  undertake, 
because  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
treat  them  even  superficially,  but  we 
may  remark,  that  it  is  obvious  at  a 
glance,  that  a  successful  treatment  of 
them  would  demand  a  far  more  various 
and  retrospective  study  than  our  author 
has  given  merely  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  results  possess  a  high  degree 
of  value,  and  they  elucidate  greatly 
antecedent  periods ;  but,  to  arrive  at 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  origin  and  of 
the  entire  scope  and  bearing  of  the 
French  Revolution,  we  should  begin  at 
least  with  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  if 
not,  indeed,  with  the  triumph  of  mod- 
em monarchy  over  feudalism  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

During  the  middle  ages,  as  it  has 
often  been  remarked  by  historians,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  is,  of  civil- 
ized Europe.  There  were  differences  of 
detail  and  of  name  in  different  coun- 


tries, but  very  much  the  same  spirit 
and  form.  Society  was  divided  into  the 
same  dasses^into  princes,  nobles,  cler- 
gy, burghers,  and  peasants,  with  simi- 
lar privileges  or  burdens — the  municipal 
constitutions  were  alike — ^the  same 
maxims  controlled  in  the  political  as- 
semblies— and  the  land  was  owned,  oc- 
cnpied,  tilled,  and  taxed  after  the  same 
fashion.  Everywhere  there  existed  the 
same  seignories  or  lords*  estates,  the 
same  manoriaJ  courts,  and  fiefs,  and  feu- 
dal services,  and  quit-rents,  and  in  the 
towns,  corporations  and  trading-guilds. 
But,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
general  change  in  this  coodition  of 
things  was  effected — a  change  which 
undermined  the  ancient  feudal  constitu- 
tion, and  brought  in,  in  the  place  of  it, 
the  modem  nationalities  under  the  vigor- 
ous reign  of  monarchs.  In  France, 
the  House  of  Valois,  after  a  series  of 
protracted  and  sanguinary  struggles,  had 
triumphed  over  the  great  feudatories, 
consolidated  the  territory  of  the  realm, 
and  introduced  new  principles  of  admin- 
istration, which  gave  at  once  more  unity 
and  more  permanenoe  to  the  power 
of  taxation,  to  the  regular  army,  and  to 
the  parliaments  or  courts  of  j  ustice.  In 
Spain,  the  fierce  combat  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada ;  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
united  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  into  a  single  state ; 
tiie  great  and  turbulent  vassals  were  sup- 
pressed or  restrained,  and  the  power  of 
the  monarchy  in  various  ways  enlarged 
and  confirmed.  In  Germany,  again,  the 
imperial  crown,  which  had  always  been 
elective,  and  still  remained  so  nomi- 
nally, became  virtually  hereditaiy  in 
the  family  of  Maximilian.  In  Eng- 
land arose,  out  of  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  in  which  so  many  of  the  no- 
bles had  perished,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Tudors.  The  various  Italian 
republics,  stormy  and  brilliant  as 
they  had  been,  fell  under  the  sway 
of  powerful  and  wealthy  houses — 
Florence  to  the  Medici,  iJombardy  to 
the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  Genoa,  Venice 
and  Naples  to  foreien  sovereigns — who 
made  their  soil  the  battle-fields  of  their 
disputing  claims.  Everywhere  the  old 
feudal  and  anarchical  system  was  fall- 
ing into  decay,  and  a  new  system — the  * 
system  of  national  royalties — advanced 
to  its  place. 
From  this  point,  however,  the  subse* 
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aaent  deyelopments  became  exceedingly 
diverse.  The  political  liberties  of  Italy 
perished  almost  immediately,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incessant  wars  of  petty 
and  rival  sovereigns ;  Spain  grew  into 
the  magnificent  empire  of  Charles  V., 
and  of  Philip  II.,  and  then  withered 
away ;  France  achieved,  under  the  sno- 
cessive  administrations  of  Sully,  of 
Bicheiieii,  of  Mazarin  and  Loois  XI Y.,  a 
degree  of  splendor  which  dazzled  all 
Europe,  but  was  then  destined  to  fiioker, 
and  corrupt,  and  sink,  until  the  Revolu- 
tion came  to  sweep  away  nearly  every 
trace  of  its  specious  glory ;  while  Gkr- 
man^  fell  apart  into  numerous  prinoi* 
palities,  mostly  insignificant,  and  Eng- 
land alone,  after  rocUng  in  the  tempests 
of  civil  commotion  for  a  while,  attained 
to  a  really  secure,  stable,  and  free  con- 
stitution. 

Now,  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
difiTerence?  The  aristocratic  writers 
tell  us  Tand  De  Tocqueville  is  of  their 
number)  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  greater  or  less  destruction  in  each 
of  the  ancient  nobility — ^that  the  aris- 
tocracy are  an  indispensable  check  upon 
the  despotic  powers  of  the  kings,  and 
that  where  the  (brmer  are  removed  the 
latter  rise  into  absolutism,  while  it  is  only 
where  the  former  retain  an  effective 
existence,  that*  the  equipoise  of  a  regu- 
lated and  moderate  monarchy  is  reached 
and  preserved.  How  many  changes  of 
eulogistic  phrase  are  rung  upon  this 
theory  by  our  English  friends  T  But 
is  it  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facts  ?  Does  it  not  ascribe  to  the  ser- 
vices of  a  class,  results  which  properly 
belong  to  popular  institutions,  which 
tnay  have  been  identified,  to  some 
extent,  with  that  class,  altiiough  the 
class  was  not  essential  to  them?  In 
other  words,  are  not  the  liberties  of 
England  Owing  to  its  parliaments,  its 
courts,  and  its  local  meetings,  as  free 
CLSsemblies  in  whidi  the  popular  heart 
can  find  some  expression  for  itself  and 
the  popular  minu  obtain  a  true  peroep- 
laon  of  the  nature,  and  end  and  right 
practice  of  government,  rather  than  to 
the  ascendency  of  any  class  which  may 
have  had  the  cunning  or  the  virtue  to 
connect  its  own  cause  with  that  of  these 
institutions  ?  We  confess  that  such  is 
our  opinion;  we  confess  that  our  stud- 
ies of  history  have  left  us  little  respect 
for  nobility  anywhere;  and  we  'are 
clear  that,  &ough  it  may  have  been  at 
times  of  transitional  advantage  to  the 
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growth  of  a  higher  civilization,  it  has 
been  far  more  frequently  and  perma- 
nently a  serious  detriment. 

This  view  we  have  not  the  space  to 
unfold,  in  regard  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  but  it  is  apropos  to  our  text  to 
consider  it  in  reference  to  France,  par- 
ticulariy  as  amain  obieciof  De  Tocque- 
ville is,  to  show  that  despotism  is  an  un- 
avoidable outgrowth  of  tnose  societies  in 
which  the  aristocracies  iiave  been  swept 
away.  His  argument  runs  as  follows : 
**  That  when  men  are  no  longer  bound 
together  by  l^e  ties  of  caste,  of  class,  of 
corporation,  of  family,  they  are  but  too 
prone  to  think  of  notiiing  but  their  pri- 
vate interests,  too  ready  to  consider 
themselves  only,  and  te  sink  into  the 
narrow  precincts  of  self,  in  which  all 
public  virtue  is  extinguished.  Despot- 
ism, instead  of  combating  &is  tenden- 
cy, renders  it  irresistible,  for  it  deprives 
its  subjects  of  every  c<Mnmon  passion,  of 
every  mutual  want,  of  all  necessity  of 
combining  together,  of  all  occasions  of 
acting  top;ether.  It  immures  them  iu 
private  lue;  they  already  tended  to 
separation,  despotism  isolates  them ; 
they  were  idready  chilled  in  their  mu- 
tual regard,  despotism  reduces  them  to 
ice."  Here  the  doctrine  is,  that  the 
emasculation  of  the  ancient  nobility,  by 
removing  a  principal  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  absolute  royalty,  was  calamit- 
ous in  its  effects,  and  the  inference  from 
that  doctrine,  that  to  restore  the  liber- 
ties of  France,  something  like  the  old 
aristocracy  should  be  restored.  We 
oppose  both  the  doctrine  and  the  in- 
ference :  we  assert,  bad  as  the  French 
monarchy  became,  that  it  was  better 
than  the  rapacious  and  turbulent  rule 
of  the  classes  it  supplanted;  and  we 
hold  that  the  issue  from  the  towering 
centralism  into  which  it  has  congest- 
ed, is  not  through  the  revival  of  ^ose 
dasses,  but  by  tiie  establishment  of  free 
local  institutions. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  these 
eonflicting  positions,  we  need  only  recall 
the  actual  history  of  the  French  nobles, 
from  the  time  of  their  appearance  as 
feudal  sovereigns  to  the  day  in  which 
they  were  so  effiectively  abased  by 
Richelieu,  or  converted  into  mere  court 
ladceys  by  Louis  XIV.  No  one,  we 
presume,  will  contend,  that  the  enor- 
mous prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
French  peers  and  barons,  during  the 
middle  ages  and  afterwards,  conduced 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  society.  Though 
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noininAllj  Yassals  of  the  crown,  these 
great  feudatories  were  possessed  of  pri- 
yileges  which  conferred  upon  them  an 
almost  independent  dominion.  They 
were  the  lords,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
owners  of  vast  territories ;  they  coined 
mone^ ;  they  waged  private  war ;  they 
exercised  judicial  powers,  and  they  were 
exempt  from  all  public  tributes,  except 
the  feudal  aid,  and  free  of  idl  legislative 
control.  Nor  were  they  backward  in  the 
use  of  these  powers.  Their  right  of 
ooining  money  they  often  converted  into 
a  means  of  debasing  the  standard.  The 
most  frivolous  passion  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  plunging  them  in  destructive 
hostiliti^,  while  the  luxury  of  their 
courts,  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
their  frequent  feuds,  led  to  the  most  op- 
pressive exactions  from  the  people. 
Spending  their  lives  in  the  chase,  or  in 
war,  or  in  pillage,  intent  each  one  on 
his  interest,  rather  than  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  order  in  the  state,  opposing 
the  municipalities,  where  the  only  germs 
of  popular  freedom  were  nourished,  har- 
assing the  trade  of  the  citizen,  and 
plundering  the  labor  of  the  peasant,  it 
was  impossible,  while  their  power  lasted, 
that  there  should  be  either  private  se- 
curity, national  consolidation,  or  gene- 
ral development 

It  was  partly  the  perception  of  these 
abuses,  partly  their  own  selfish  love  of 
aggrandizement,  and  partly  the  demands 
of  the  suffering  burghers  and  people, 
which  led  the  French  kings,  one  after 
another,  to  endeavor  to  strip  them  of 
their  overgrown  resources.  Sometimes 
by  the  forcible  seizure  of  their  domains, 
as  of  the  yormaadob,  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, sometimes  by  interposing  in  behalf 
of  the  weaker  cluses,  as  was  frequently 
done  by  good  St  Louis,  sometimes  by 
perfidious  declarations  of  forfeitures 
against  extensive  fiefs,  as  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  privileges  of  the  great 
vassals  were  undermined  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  extended.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  interferences,  in  spite  of 
the  reduction  of  their  numbers,  effected 
by  their  own  wasteful  strife,  and  by  the 
distant  expeditions  of  the  crusades ;  in 
spite  of  their  gradual  loss  of  privileges, 
by  the  growth  of  the  cities,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  len:i8ts  to  judicial  honors,  by 
which  they  were  deprived  of  an  import- 
ant means  of  distinction  and  influence, 
and  in  spite  of  the  mercenary  multiplica- 
tion of  their  number,  which  destroyed,  in 
a  measure,  unity  of  feeling  and  action. 


they  continued  for  centuries  a  strenuous 
though  unequal  struggle  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  monarchs.  As  late  as 
the  time  of  the  relimous  wars,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Reformation,  they  were  able  to 
dictate  to  the  throne,  then  occupied  by  a 
weak  and  superstitious  prince,  bringing 
upon  their  nation  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  and  the  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  One  needs  but  to 
read  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the 
Guises  and  the  League — ^now  conferring 
secretly  with  the  bigoted  Philip  IL, 
and  now  openly  with  the  scarcely  less 
bigoted  Pope,  for  the  means  of  more 
CTOCtually  assassinating  their  sover- 
eigns or  butchering  the  Calvinists — ^to 
see  that  the  high  nobility  were  still  an 
independent  and  pernicious  power  in  the 
state,  and  to  find  an  ample  justification  for 
nearly  every  stretch  of  authority  which 
marked  the  policy  of  Bichelieu.  Neither 
Gaston  nor  Cond6,  neither  Soissons  nor 
Vendome,  any  more  than  the  Constable 
Bourbon  of  a  rormer  day,  or  a  Cinq-Mars 
of  their  own  day,  appear  to  have  cher- 
ished any  sense  ot  obligation  towards 
France,  any  patriotic  sentiment,  any 
thought  of  duty  beyond  their  duty  to 
their  own  interests,  any  aspiration  which 
reached  outside  the  objects  of  their 
avarice,  their  ambition,  and  their  pride. 
For  a  moment,  the  impulses  of  fear  or 
hope  might  bring  them  to  submission  to 
the  royd  standard ;  but  neither  fear,  nor 
hope,  nor  any  other  motive  could  ever 
bind  them  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
No  name  was  sacred,  no  law  auuionta- 
tive  to  their  insane  selfishness;  they 
openly  conspired  with  foreigners ;  they 
secredy  betrayed  their  engagements; 
and  when  they  were  finally  broken,  by 
the  masterly  genius  of  the  great  cardi- 
nal, the  mind  of  the  reader  of  French 
histor/,  thot^^h  disapproving  often  his 
means,  is  relieved  as  from  the  presence 
of  banditti. 

No,  the  growth  of  absolute  royalty 
was  evidenced,  not  occasioned,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  nobles.  The  displays 
in  tiiat  direction  were  not  an  unmin- 
^ed,  yet  they  were  an  undoubted  good. 
They  gave  union  to  a  series  of  distract- 
ed states;  substituted  great  general 
ends  of  policy  for  petty  schemes 
of  persond  gain ;  raised  merit  if  not 
above  rank  and  birth,  at  least  to 
a  level  with  them;  elevated  justice 
and  its  tribunals,  and  introduced  to 
places  of  trust  and  honor,  once  tlio  ex- 
clusive possession  of    warlike  nobles 
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lawyers,  and  ecclesiastios,  who  were 
their  superiors  in  everything  but  family. 

At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  admitted, 
that  the  kings  and  their  ministers  went 
much  further  than  this — ^that  in  reducing 
society  to  this  monarchical  unity,  which 
was  so  largely  personal,  their  action 
sacrificed  also  many  useful  ancient  insti- 
tutions, that  it  trampled  upon  the  just 
rights  of  provinces  and  cities,  that  it 
violated  what  we  now  consider  to  be, 
and  were  always  considered  by  advanced 
minds,  fundamental  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  law,  and  that  the  regime  which 
it  inaugurated  could  in  no  sense  be- 
come a  definitive  one,  could  in  no  sense 
answer  the  demands  of  reason,  or  patriot- 
ism, or  the  free  human  soul ;  but  itwas  not 
for  these  that  the  aristocracy  had  lived 
and  labored,  nor  for  these  that  their  pro- 
longed existence,  in  the  plenitude  of 
tibeir  power,  would  have  been  profitable. 
Greatly  as  they  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  monarchs,  there  was  yet  scarcely 
a  period  in  their  career  in  which  they 
might  not,  had  they  been  wise  and  gen- 
erous, as  they  were  mostly  selfish  and 
proud,  have  done  much  towards  arrest- 
ing the  rapid  concentration  of  power  in 
a  single  hand ;  but,  up  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  they  were  more  aozi- 
ous  about  their  own  privileges  than  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and,  while  the  na- 
tion was  bound  and  paralyzed  by  the 
burdenof  taxes,  they  vehamently  main- 
tained their  traditional  exemption. 

The  circumstances,  which  really  per- 
mitted the  towering  uprise  of  the  mon- 
archy  were,  as  we  think,  the  essential 
weakness  of  all  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  France,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  all  free  legislative  assem- 
blies, provincial  or  supreme.  In  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  French  towns  and  boroughs,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  experienced  that 
movement  towards  communal  inde- 
pendence which  was  among  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  age. 
Many  of  them,  known  as  the  Pays 
d^ElatSi  such  as  Languedoc,  Brittany, 
Provence,  Artois,  etc.,  either  by  stub- 
born tenacity  or  purchase,  retained  the 
more  important  of  their  privileges,  es- 
pecially elective  magistrates  and  de- 
liberative assemblies,  up  to  a  late  day ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them,  having 
none  but  a  municipal  existence,  having 
no  political  relation  to  a  regular  par- 
liament, like  the  English  towns,  were 
ecusily  weakened  by  the  rapacious  no- 


bles, who  were  nearly  always  their 
enemies,  and  at  last  swallowed  up  by 
the  kings,  who  were  at  first  their  friends 
and  afterwards  their  tyrants.  But  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  the  towns, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  perhaps, 
undermined  their  strength  by  relaxing 
their  heroism.  At  the  outset,  the  com- 
munes had  displayed  extraordinary  vir- 
tue and  vigor  in  the  defense  of  their 
citizen  rights.  The  sturdy  streams 
of  artisans  and  burghers  which  they 
poured  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were 
a  drowning  torrent  for  the  pillaging 
barons  of  the  vicinage ;  but  as  the 
gains  of  industry  swelled  up  around 
them,  as  the  fruitful  'arts  of  peace 
caused  them  to  dread  the  storms  of 
battie,  they  lost  the  Joy  of  conflict, 
they  withdrew  even  from  the  lesser 
disputes  of  the  council,  and  the  bell, 
which  had  summoned  them  to  the  as- 
sembly or  the  gate,  ceased  to  sound. 

And  while  ims  local  spirit  was  under- 
going decav,  while  the  rights  of  the 
cities  and  the  states  were  being  gradu- 
ally subtracted,  there  existed  no  great 
and  disinterested  central  authori^,  to 
whom  the  people  could  make  their 
wrongs  known  or  appeal  for  redress. 
The  States-General,  as  the  occasional 
assemblies  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  third  estate  are  called,  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  French  history; 
but  they  were  always  more  remarkable 
for  high  pretensions  than  effective  per- 
formance. They  were  not  strictly  legis- 
lative assemblies — the  extent  of  their 
powers  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  of  each  chamber, 
were  always  in  doubt;  and  if  we  except 
a  few  scenes  of  memorable  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority,  in  which  they 
were  aided  as  much  by  external  cir- 
cumstances as  by  their  own  spirit,  they 
were  no  check  upon  the  kin^,  and  no 
ffuarantee  for  the  rights  of  tne  people. 
A  far  more  efficient  organ,  in  both 
respects,  were  the  parliaments,  as  the 
affiliated  courts  of  justice  were  denomi- 
nated. Their  veneration  for  forms,  if 
not  their  sense  of  justice  or  love  of 
liberty,  often  interposed  between  the 
interests  of  the  community  and  tiie 
ambition  of  the  kin^s;  and  some  of 
the  noblest  scenes  m  the  annals  of 
France  are  to  be  found  in  the  strug- 
gles of  these  grave  and  long-robed 
clerks  against  the  overbearing  tyranny 
of  ministers  and  favorites.  But,  like 
the  States-General,  they  were   badly 
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constituted :  their^  objects  were  con- 
fused between  their  judicial  and  their 
legislative  functions,  while,  holding 
their  places  by  a  venal  tenure,  they 
were  not  always  raised  above  tempta- 
tion, either  from  the  court  or  the  popu- 
lace. In  short,  we  do  not  discover  tnat 
there  existed  anywhere  in  France,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  political  existence 
as  a  nation,  any  of  those  great  and  in- 
delible maxims  of  justice  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  common  law  of  England — 
any  of  those  local  tribunals,  which  keep 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights  and  the  prac- 
tice of  self-government,  nor  any  of  those 
larger  central*  assemblies,  in  which  all 
classes  meet,  to  state  their  grievances, 
to  compare  their  opinions,  to  unite 
affainst  a  common  oppression,  and  to 
adjust  their  conflicting  clums.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  the  royal  au- 
thority should  have  inflamed  into  mon- 
strous disproportions ;  that  the  kings — 
legislators  from  the  beginning — com- 
manders of  armies  froni  the  begin- 
ning— dispensers  of  justice,  with  the 
exception  of  some  intervals,  from  the 
beginning — should  also  become  the  sole 
administrators  ?  How  was  it  possible 
to  resist  their  aggrandizement,  except 
as  it  was  finally  resisted,  by  popular 
revolution  ?  Or  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  it  possible  for  a  structure 
so  top-heavy,  so  thoroughly  without 
basis,  as  the  old  monarchy,  to  continue 
its  vertiginous  career  ?  At  the  top  of 
its  glory,  which  was  during  the  first 
half  of  Louis  XlVth's  reign,  it  was 
already  crumbling.  It  made,  for  a 
century  nearly-,  convulsive  efforts  to 
retain  an  upright  position ;  but  they 
were  n  vain  :  it  only  reeled  and  stag- 
gered the  more,  till,  under  the  amiable 
and  helpless  Louis  Seize,  it  fell  to  the 
ground. 

After  this  brief  historical  reference, 
we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the  political 
state  of  France  under  the  Louises,  which 


is  the  proper  subject  of  De  Tocque- 
ville*s  book.  The  ^vemment,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  king:  not  the  general  govern- 
ment alone — that  which  conducts  for- 
eign affair?  and  the  national  interests 
as  a  whole — but  the  government  down 
to  its  minutest  functions  in  the  districts 
and  towns,  with  few*  exceptions.  All 
the  parochial  business,  even,  was  trans- 
acted by  functionaries,  who  were  neither 
the  agents  of  the  local  lords  or  seigneurs, 
nor  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
parish  (though,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
elected  by  the  peasants),  but  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  royal  Intendants.  If  a 
parish  meeting  were  to  be  held,  or  a 
road  repaired,  or  a  church  or  school- 
house  built,  or  taxes  raised  and  expend- 
ed, these  officers,  holding  from  the  cen- 
tral authority,  were  the  persons  charged 
with  the  supervision.  They  were  re- 
sponsible, not  to  the  community,  but  to 
the  Intendants,  and  these  Intendants 
were  the  creatures  of  the  royal  council, 
as  that  body  immediately  surrounding 
the  kin^,  and  which  had  gradually  drawn 
within  itself  nearly  all  the  supreme  judi- 
cial and  administi'ative  functions,  was 
named.  Their  powers  were  scarcely 
less  than  those  of  the  council  itself,  and 
were  exercised  by  them,  for  the  most 
part,  without  much  regard  to  any  other 
end  than  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Thus  all  ranks  of  society  were  dispensed 
from  those  habitual  mterferenoes  in 
public  affisdrs,  which  are  their  best  edu« 
cation  in  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment. But  wtiile  their  own  energies 
were  paralyzed,  they  were  taught  to 
rely  upon  those  of  the  government; 
and  the  more  ignorant  soon  came  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
—even  the  distemperature  of  the  cli- 
mates, or  the  failure  6f  crops,  no  less 
than  tiie  reverses  of  war.* 

The  nobles,  though  depriyed  of  their 
powers,  still  possessed  many  of  their 
most  oppressive  privileges,  and  much 


*  Do  Tooqueville  says :  "  The  French  government,  having  thus  assumed  the  place  of  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  natural  that  everj  one  should  invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual  necessities. 
Accordingly,  we  find  an  immense  number  of  petitions  which,  while  affecting  to  relate  to  the 
public  interest,  really  concern  only  small  individual  interests.  It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  read 
them :  we  find  peasants  praying  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  cattle  or  their  horses ; 
wealthy  landowners  asking  for  assistance  in  rendering  their  estates  more  productive ;  manu- 
iiocturers  soliciting  from  me  intendant  privileges,  by  which  they  may  be  protected  from  a 
troublesome  competition;  and  very  frequently  confiding  the  embarrassed  state  of  their  affairs 
to  him,  and  begging  him  to  obtain  for  them  relief,  or  a  loan  from  the  comptrolIer-generaL 
Even  the  nobles  were  often  very  importunate  solicitors,  the  only  mark  of  their  condition  beix^ 
the  lofty  tone  in  which  they  begged."  "  Every  man  already  blamed  the  government  for  all  his 
Bufferings.  The  most  inevitable  privations  were  ascribed  to  it,  and  even  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  was  made  a  snbjeot  of  reproach  to  it" 
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of  their  infatuated  exclusiveness.  The. 
anny  was  still  open  to  them,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  the  seats  of  justice  ;  but 
they  had  almost  ceased  to  display  their 
characteristic  gallantry  in  the  one,  or 
to  be  qualified  tor  influence  in  the  other. 
Drawn  from  their  estates,  on  which  the 
old  loyal  retainer  had  become  the  defi- 
ant tenant,  by  the  superior  attractions 
of  the  capital  and  the  court,  the  love  of 
degenerate  pleasure  supplanted  the  for- 
mer passion  for  rule.  They  cultivated 
wit,  grace,  agreeable  conversation  and 
manners — ^the  qualities  which  amuse  and 
fascinate  in  the  saloon — ^instead  of  the 
sterner  qualities  which  command  in  the 
forum,  or  win  immortal  honor  on  the 
field.  Many  of  them  were  debauched — 
many  utterly  neglectful  of  the  duties  of 
religion  and  patriotism — all  ruinously 
extravagant  The  life  of  the  court  is 
always  a  life  of  expense ;  and  what  they 
were  forced  to  squander  on  folly  in 
Paris,  they  tried  to  reimburse  by  extor- 
tions in  the  provinces.  They  could 
still  levy  their  cens  and  rentes-fonderes 
on  the  poor  landed  proprietors;  they 
oould  still  raise  their  tolls  from  fairs 
and  markets;  they  could  still  compel 
the  fanners  to  grind  their  com  at  the 
manorial  mill,  and  to  press  their  grapes 
at  the  manorial  wine-press.  But  along 
with  the  heavy  contributions  gathered 
from  their  tenants,  they  reaped  a  bitter 
harvest  of  ill-will.  Brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful personages,  indeed,  they  were.  Not  ■ 
in  die  world's  history  have  there  been 
more  polished  and  graceful  men  than 
the  old  French  nobUsse — ^vivacious  in 
talk,  seductive  in  manners ;  but,  alas ! 
they  were  nearly  as  useless  as  they 
were  polished,  and  as  corrupt  as  they 
were  charming.  It  was  not  from  them 
that  either  the  state  or  society  could 
expect  a  regeneration. 

As  for  the  middle  classes,  the  hour- 
geoisie^t  there  were  some  who,  imitating 
their  superiors  in  respects  in  which  they 
were  least  worthy  of  imitation — pur- 
chasing offices  that  they  might  sport 
aristocratic  titles  and  affect  aristocratic 
manners,  yet  despised  by  the  aristocracy 
for  their  want  of  blood,  and  hated  by 
the  people  for  their  aspirations  to  rank 
— had  been  already  painted  by  Moli^re, 
in  his  Dandin  and  Jourdain.  But  there 
were  others,  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
who  cared  little  about  alliances  with 
the  **  illustrious  house  of  Sotenville,'*  or 
the  *'  eminent  lino  of  the  Prudroteries," 
and  pushed  their  fortune  elsewhere  with 


iter  effect  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  industrial  spirit,  which 
modem  science  had  awakened,  they 
gathered  about  them  the  most  substan- 
tial tokens  of  success.  They  were 
traders,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and 
financiers.  With  wealth  also  came 
offices  —  not  offices  of  high-sounding 
names,  but  of  the  most  comfortable 
emoluments  —  the  richest  intendenoies 
and  controllerships,  and  farmings  of  the 
revenue,  were  theirs ;  while  the  mive 
dignities  of  the  law  were  showered  up- 
on them,  and  the  schools  opened  their 
doors  to  them,  and  the  rising  power  of 
the  literary  coteries  paid  them  its  court 
For  them  Colbert  and  Turgot  adminis- 
tered, and  Montesquieu  wrote,  and  the 
Destouches  and  the  Beaumarchais, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  cracked  their 
jokes.  Royalty  was  ^lad  to  borrow  their 
money ;  nobility  condescended  to  marry 
their  daughters;  but  like  royalty  and  like 
nobility,  they  had  no  bowels  for  the 
people,  whence  they  came.  **  Though 
the  career  of  the  nobility,"  says  De 
Tooqueville,  "and  that  of  the  middle 
classes,  had  differed  widely,  there  was 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  them 
— both  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  people.  Ixistead  of  uniting  with  the 
peasantry,  the  middle  classes  had  shrunk 
trom  the  contact;  instead  of  joining 
with  them  to  combat  injustice,  they  had 
only  sought  to  aggravate  injustice — 
they  had  been  as  ea^er  for  exceptional 
rights  as  the  nobihty  for  privileges. 
Themselves  sprung  from  the  ranks  of 
the  peasantry,  they  had  so  lost  all  re- 
collection and  knowledge  of  their  former 
character,  that  it  was  not  until  they 
had  armed  the  peasants,  that  they  per- 
ceived they  haa  roused  passions  which 
they  could  neither  gauge,  guide,  nor  re- 
strain, and  of  which  they  were  destined 
to  be  the  victims,  as  weD  as  the  au- 
thors." 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  people — that  goose  whom  all  the 
others  plucked  ?  What  has  been,  what 
is,  the  condition  of  the  people  every- 
where, except  in  the  democracies,  and 
sometimes  in  them  ?  Ignorance,  suffer- 
ing, wrong,  and  despair!  But  the  French 
peasant  vegetated,  without  guidance,  in 
his  misery,  save  from  a  church,  which, 
though  adorned  by  the  most  accom- 
plished prelates  and  the  most  laborious 
and  kind-hearted  cui^s,  was  stained  by 
remembrances  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  dragonnades.   Our  author  has  drawn 
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a  fearful  picture  of  the  yaiious  obstruc- 
tions bj  which  the  moTements  of  the 
people  were  resisted,  and  of  the  oppres- 
sions bj  which  they  were  overbomo; 
but  fearful  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  incomplete. 
No  passion  was  stronger  in  the  heart  of 
a  rural  Frenchman  than  his  passion  for 
land — for  some  little  comer  of  the  uni- 
verse which  he  might  call  his  own.  But 
in  order  to  buy  his  land,  supposing 
him  to  have  inherited  or  amassed  money 
enough  to  do  so,  he  must  pay  a  tax  on 
the  purchase — ^not  to  the  government, 
but  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  owned 
what  was  called  the  cens,  or  perpetual 
rent.  When  he  is  about  to  put  in  the 
seed,  he  may  be  summoned  to  the 
corvtCi  or  to  enforced  labor  npon  his 
neighbor's  land,  or  on  the  highway.  If 
his  seed  be  put  in,  and  the  harvest  come, 
his  neighbor's  horses  and  hounds  will 
trample  it  in  pursuit  of  game,  which 
he  himself  has  no  right  to  take.  The 
remnant  reaped,  he  carries  it  to  market, 
paying  a  toll  on  the  road,  a  toll  on  the 
bridge,  a  toll  at  the  barriers  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  a  toll  at  the  market-place. 
He  returns  to  his  home,  where  he  would 
consume  the  surplus  of  his  produce  in 
his  family ;  but  he  finds  that  he  must 
take  the  grain  to  the  mill  of  his  neigh- 
bor to  be  ground,  and  the  flour  to  the 
oven  of  his  neighbor  to  be  baked  ;  and 
then  the  tax-collectors  will  call  upon 
him  for  a  twentieth  or  a  tenth  of  it  in 
value,  for  the  dues  of  the  ^vemment ; 
and  the  church  will  exact  its  dues,  and 
for  every  moment  that  he  withholds  the 
amount,  legal  charges  attach  and  accu- 
mulate, till  the  land  itself  is  scarcely 
worth  the  claims  against  it.  *'  Picture, 
if  you  can,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  the 
condition,  the  wants,  the  character,  the 
passions  of  such  a  man,  and  estimate 
the  store  of  eriYj  and  hatred  he  is  lay- 
ing up  in  his  heart !" 

What  aggravated  the  sense  of  wrong 
under  these  multiplied  burdens,  was 
the  perception  that  the  kings  were 
squandering  millions  upon  idle  wars,  de- 
bauched favorites,  and  insolent  cour- 
tesans. The  conquests  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  had  ended  in  financial  em- 
barrassments, which  no  subtlety  of 
Mazarin,  no  skill  of  Colbert  could  avert 
— the  orgies  of  the  Regency  had  turned 
the  world  of  commerce  into  a  gambling- 
house,  and  the  world  of  fashion  into  a 
bagnio :  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was 
ridiculed  by  his  fellow- monarchs  even, 
as  the  reign  of  the  petticoats,  under 
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which  the  licentious  atrocities  of  the 
pare  aux  cerfs  surpassed  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  grottoes  of  Capri.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  state 
had  writhed  and  tossed  with  disorders 
of  finance,  impossible  to  heal.  Neither 
exactions  nor  arbitrary  taxes,  which 
only  irritated  the  more — nor  secret 
bankruptcies  and  confiscations,  which 
only  disaffected  the  more — ^nor  yet  the 
sale  of  offices  and  the  substitution  of 
paper  for  gold,  which  only  intoxicated 
the  more,  could  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
great  cancerous  deficit.  All  the  wisest 
doctors  of  the  purse,  from  Sully  to 
Necker,  had  been  employed  on  that  dis- 
ease, with  partial  reliefs  ending  in  per- 
manent aggravations.  What  were  the 
labors  of  the  Danaides,  drawing  water 
in  sieves,  to  those  of  a  French  minister  ? 
The  problem  was,  out  of  nothing  and 
less,  to  extract  much — and  desperate 
were  the  attempts  at  the  solution.  Yet 
the  gay  creatures  of  the  court — ^repre- 
sented in  the  one  sex  by  an  Abb6  Du- 
bois, and  in  the  other  by  Pompadour — 
went  on  singing,  and  dancing,  and  eating 
their  **  pleasant  little  suppers  in  pleas- 
ant little  mansions," — as  Rochefoncault 
names  them,  **  consecrated  to  Cupid  and 
his  mother,  and  more  enchanting  than 
Paphos  or  Idalia," — as  carelessly  as  the 
Pompeians  may  be  supposed  to  have 
feasted  on  that  sickly  night,  when  a  sul- 
phurous cloud  suddenly  enveloped  the 
Campagna. 

All  the  while  that  French  society  was 
undergoing  the  slow  but  certain  process 
of  decomposition,  there  was  one  solid 
and  enduring  power  growing  up — the 
power  of  the  Pen — ^which  was  but  an- 
other name  for  that  of  Opinion.  It  is 
common  to  class  the  writers  of  that 
age  under  the  general  term  of  phiLoso-  . 
phers,  but  they  were  as  multitudinous 
m  their  kinds  almost  as  the  stars  of  the 
sky,  and  they  agreed  only  in  the  deter- 
mination of  reducing  everything  to  its 
naked  elementary  principles.  Voltaire, 
the  Mephistopheles,  led  on  his  glitter- 
ing rabble  of  wits  and  epigrammatists ; 
Montesquieu  commanded  the  firmer  co- 
horts of  the  publicists,  and  Rousseau, 
from  his  solitude,  swayed  the  pathetic 
bands  of  sentimentalists  and  dreamers. 
They  railed  and  scoffed,  they  reasoned 
and  declaimed,  they  cracked  jokes  and 
enacted  plays,  laughing  and  weeping 
all  to  one  end — the  subversion  of  that 
world  of  complicated  and  stupid  tradi- 
tional privileges  which  harassed  socio- 
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ty.  As  we  read  it,  at  this  .day,  the 
greater  part  of  that  motley  literature 
seems  to  us  inadequate  to  the  effects  it 
produoed ;  but  that  is  because  we  read 
It  without  the  feeling  of  that  deeper 
spirit  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Much  of 
it  is  shallow ;  mach  of  it  wanton-— a 
mere  windy  and  brilliant  schaum-ioesen 
or  foam ;  and  all  of  it  skeptical ;  yet  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  skepticism,  and 
flitter,  and  the  very  shallowness  of  it, 
mdced,  is  on  the  surface,  while  there  is 
a  soul  within  its  soul,  a  depth  beyond 
its  depth,  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age 
which  it  represented.  Beneath  the  bub- 
bles and  froth  of  the  stream,  swept  a 
mighty  undeissurrent  of  earnest  thought 
and  passionate  enthusiasm.  Voltaire 
was  a  scoffer  and  a  trifler,  but  any  one, 
who  vrill  read  his  letters  on  the  cases  of 
Galas  and  others,  will  see  that  he  could 
be,  also,  a  fanatic  for  liberty.  Like 
him,  the  age  scoffed  and  trifled,  but 
could  be  fearfully  in  earnest.  What 
everybody  felt,  what  each  one  tried  to 
express,  in  his  way — ^in  puns  and  plays, 
as  in  profound  dissertations — ^was  that 
right  was  greater  than  might — ^that  na- 
ture was  better  than  convention — that 
reason  was  superior  to  authority — and 
that  institntious  were  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  institutions.  Could  there 
have  been  grander  or  profounder 
thoughts  than  these  ?  Had  not  the  world 
travailed  with  them  since  the  advent  of 
Christ?  Had  not  martyrs  died,  and 
heroes  fought,  and  all  the  wise,  and 
good,  and  gentle  souls  of  the  earth  strug- 
gled for  these,  as  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  gospel  T    And  now,  after  eighteen 


hundred  years,  in  dim,  confused  shapee, 
but  veritably,  they  had  got  possession 
of  a  whole  people — of  a  people  wretch- 
ed, yet  gallant,  excitable  by  mere  im- 
pulses to  transports  of  ferocity — **  more 
capable  of  heroism  than  of  virtue,  fuller 
of  ^nius  than  good  sense^^suspioious 
and  generous,  vain  and  self-sacrificing 
alike,  and  thoroughl  v  persuaded,  as  Car- 
lyle  says,  that  nothing  stood  between 
tbem  and  the  golden  age,  but  a  few 
traitors.  That  people  arose,  and  it  was 
the  Revolution !  It  arose,  not  in  ^  its 
wrath  at  first,  but  with  a  cahn,  sublime 
energy ;  all  ranks,  each  individual,  ap- 
peared to  be  animated  by  a  generous 
love  of  reform ;  but  the  obstructions  were 
as  inveterate  as  they  were  numerous  to 
fret  it  into  impatience ;  the  leaders  of 
every  party  were  incompetent,  none 
knowing  what  he  wished,  or  how  to  ao- 
complisn  it  when  he  did  know ;  the 
king  was  amiable  but  weak,  the  nobles 
better  courtiers  than  chiefs,  and  the 
republicans  rhetors  who  had  learned 
their  phrases  out  of  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Home.  Of  the  men  that 
early  arose  to  take  command,  the  best 
hearts  among  them,  like  Lafayette  or 
the  Girondists,  had  very  little  head,  and 
the  best  heads,  like  Mirabeau  and  Dan- 
.ton,  had  corrupt  hearts.  They  could 
not  act  together,  and  there  was  no  posi- 
tive doctrine  capable  of  crystalixing  the 
molten  metal  into  form. 

But,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  results,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  when  our  author 
shall  have  presented  the  second  volume, 
which  he  promises  on  this  subject. 


TO    NIAGARA. 

WHAT  poet  can  thy  awful  glories  greet. 
Though  crown'd  with  bays  and  fresh  from  Helicon  ? 
What  Pegasus  can  try  that  horse-shoe  on, 

And  find  it  not  too  mighty  for  his  feet  ? 

There  was  a  man  who  died  long  years  ago. 
Who  never  saw  thee  play  thy  tragic  part, 
Would  have  portrayed  thee  mighty  as  thou  art, 

And  dashed  thee  off  in  as  sublime  a  flow  : 

That  man  was  Shakespeare,  with  his  eagle  quill. 
But  pigmy  poets,  each  with  quill  of  goose, 
Squirt  at  thy  glorious  flood  their  sickly  juice ; 

That  flqod  which  is  no  beggar  for  their  skill, 

But,  with  a  voice  that  drowns  their  struggling  rhyme, 

Roars  its  own  poem  in  the  ears  of  time. 
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<  ^  Tlf  AKE  signal  for  the  San  Jacinto 

iW-  to  be  ready  to  take  the  tow-linea 
at  one  o'clock." 

This  was  the  order  from  the  frigate 
to  our  consort — a  lonff  black  steamer, 
that  was  always  breaking  her  piston- 
rods,  or  bell-cranksy  or  smashing  her 
cylinder-heads,  or  getting  the  dash-pots 
into  hot  water,  and  coming  into  port 
with  temporary  plonk  escape  pipes  to 
be  continually  patched  up,  repaired,  and 
otherwise  made  to  go.  There  wasn't  a 
harbor,  from  Gibraltar  to  Trieste  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  she  had  not  been 
taken  apart,  put  together  again,  and 
tinkered  up  generally.  She  was,  in  faot; 
an  everlasting  steam  joke. 

Now,  there  is  a  deal  to  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  paddling  locomotion  in  a  fine 
war-steamer,  wnere  everything  plays 
easily  and  smoothly ;  and,  barring  the 
permeating  dust  from  the  coal  bunkers, 
the  heat  from  those  volcanoes  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  perfume  of  the  oiled  cot- 
ton and  the  engine,  a  steamer  is  not  a 
bad  contrivance  to  plough  salt  water  in. 
A  sailing  vessel,  however,  is  the  clean- 
liest and  tidiest,  and,  indeed,  for  a  long 
sea  residence,  many  unhappy  mariners 
prefer  it;  particularly  when  those  on 
board  have  no  bother  with  the  ropes 
and  sails,  while  the  hawsers  are  taut 
ahead  fast  to  a  steamer,  tugging  you 
against  wind  and  sea.  Then  it  is  all 
fun  and  no  work. 

So  it  was  with  us,  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, as  we  hitched  on  to  our  consort 
and  drove  her  with  a  strong  rein  past 
the  island  of  Tino,  one  fine  November 
aftenioon. 

We  were  all  at  the  gun-room  mess, 
devouring  soup,  preliminary  to  dinner. 

The  Commissary,  R.  Peeteet,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  looked  out  for  our  cash  and 
subsistence,  was  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  table.  Surgeon  A.  A.  Archimedes 
Franklin  Lint,  Liorimer,  Doctor  Bris- 
tles, Jack  Toker,  Wash.  Mirrick,  Bim- 
shaw.  Bays,  and  a  lot  more  of  us  were 
there.  All  tip-top  republicans,  who 
touched  the  pen,  and  drew  our  pay  re- 
gular at  the  first  of  every  month. 

**  Anybody  tell  where  we're  bound  ?" 
suggested  Lint.  He  was  of  a  oontro- 
Terc»i(il  disposition,  and  fond  of  argu- 
mentation. 


"  Ask  the  Flag;  he's  in  the  cabinet," 
said  Bimshaw. 

The  Flag,  however,  refused  to  open 
his  lips,  save  for  okra  soup. 

•*  Posey,"  ejaculated  Bays,  the  marine, 
to  the  wine  boy,  **you  needn't  pass 
the  lachryma  to  Mr.  Gringo,  till  he 
comes  to  terms." 

**  Oh  !  by  no  means,"  said  Bristles, 
**  and  if  he  don't  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  won't  I  fly-plaster  him  in  the 
back,  when  he  complains  of  the  lum- 
bago again.' ' 

"Come,  out  with  it"  said  Toker, 
authoritatively,  "  or  I'll  order  the  cook- 
pit  bread-rooms  broke  out  this  after- 
noon, and  smother  you  in  bread 
dust" 

The  Flag,  hereupon,  finding  th^mob 
clamorous  against  him,  struck  up  the 
following  chant : 

" « Off  Cape  de  Gatt,  I  lost  my  hat 
And  where  do  you  think  I  found  it? 
In  Port  Mahon,  upon  a  stone — '  " 

The  concluding  line  of  this  stanza 
was  suddenly  drowned  in  a  tumult  of 
eroans  and  shrieks  from  both  sides  of 
tne  mahogany. 

**  Port  Mahon  !"  they  wailed.  **  Hea- 
ven save  us  !  Have  we  been  broiled  in 
Muscat  stewed  in  Shanghai,  baked  in 
the  Pirseus,  and  roasted  in  Rio  and 
Benin,  and  now  to  be  mildewed  in  old 
Mahon,  and  fed  on  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  our  thirst  quenched  with 
monkey  soups  !     Oh  !  wirra,  wirra!" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  First  Luff 
with  a  pleasant  frown,  **  howling  is  con- 
traiy  to  regulation.  We  should  bo 
patriotic,  and  go  where  duty  calls  us, 
without  a  murmur.  Ql^iss  of  wine  with 
you,  purser  ?" 

Purser  Peeteet  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  mess  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
different as  to  where  the  frigate  went, 
so  long  as  she  had  water  under  her 
keel.  He  merely  muttered,  as  he 
plunged  the  carving-knife  through  the 
side  bone  of  a  walnut-stuffed  turkey : 

**  If  this  meeting  have  any  observa- 
tions to  make,  they  had  better  organ 
ize ;  yes,  sir,  organize,  draw  up  reso- 
lutions and  reduce  them  to  form — to 
form,  sir^  instead  of  raising  all  this 
riot" 
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The  conyersatioD,  after  this  reproof, 
beoame  more  sabdued  and  general ;  and 
with,  the  dellcioos  musio  of  La  Favorita 
floating  over  our  hfeads  on  the  gun- 
deck,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  dessert 
and  Port  Mahon  in  perspective.  More- 
over, the  frigate,  without  canvas  to 
steady  her,  was  beginning  to  roll  and 
wallow  in  a  very  undignified  manner ; 
and  not  caring  to  slide  about  the  gun- 
room, I  went  to  the  upper  deck. 

After  struggling  through  the  waves 
all  night,  close  beside  the  high  moun- 
tainous coast,  at  daylight  we  wore 
tug^d  into  Genoa,  where  we  dropped 
anchor,  and  remained  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  evening,  Mirrick  and  I,  after 
fl&nering  about  the  Strada  Nuova, 
paused  at  the  book-shops,  dipped  into 
a  French  bazaar,  where  we  bought 
bogus  jewelry  for  the  natives  of  Min- 
orca, took  coffee  with  some  of  our  offi- 
cer friends  of  the  Sardinian  Bersigliari, 
and  finally  procured  our  entradas  to  the 
magnificent  white  marble  opera-house 
of  Carlos  the  Happy. 

The  season  had  not  fairly  commenced 
for  good  music,  and  we  were  only  re- 
galed with  a  miserable  buffa  opera, 
which  set  us  off  to  sleep.  Between  the 
acts,  however,  we  had  a  beautiful  ballet, 
and  then  the  Persiani — not  the  divine 
artiste  of  that  name,  but  a  lot  of  jug- 
glers fix)m  Persia.  They  performed 
Bill  sorts  of  feats — such  as  sticking  their 
heads  on  the  floor,  and  galloping  around 
that  part  of  their  system  with  their  legs, 
then  putting  their  feet  in  their  waist- 
coat pockets,  and  jumping  about  like 
unto  crickets  on  their  knee-joints.  One 
descendant  of  the  prophet  ran  with  great 
celerity  up  a  long  pole,  and  tried  to 
pull  it  up  after  him,  but  failed  miser- 
ably and  came  down  on  his  back,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  spectators.  Mirrick  and 
I  were  diverted,  however,  and  even  A. 
A.  Franklin  Lint,  who  had  joined  us  in 
the  parquet,  found  leisure,  during  his 
struggles  of  winking  at  that  beautiful 
Condessa  up  there  in  the  boxes — who 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  him 
— through  his  lorgnette,  to  be  amused, 
also. 

The  following  afternoon,  under  the 
hempen  wings  of  our  wig-wagging  con- 
sort, we  turned  our  faces  from  Genoa, 
and,  in  twenty-four  hours  after,  we 
rounded  the  bluff  promontory  of  La 
Mola — ^the  eastern  cape  of  Minorca — 
and  stood  up  the  narrow  inlet  to  Port 
Mahon. 


All  the  world  knows  that  Port  Ma- 
hon is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Mighty  fleets  can  repose 
with  perfect  safety  within  its  land- 
locked arms,  as  they  have  for  scores 
and  scores  of  years,  from  the  time  of 
the  Druids,  down  to  the  bloody  wars 
on  water,  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards. 

The  entrance  is  as  narrow,  propor- 
tionably,  as  the  neck  is  to  a  nask  of 
champagne.  The  shores  are  bold; 
and  the  water  deep  enough  for  the 
greatest  Leviathan  ever  built.  On  the 
left,  as  you  enter,  stand  the  remains  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Saint  Philip ;  its 
long  and  irregular  lines,  where  cannon 
once  frowned,  are  now  in  ruins ;  the 
vast  excavations,  where,  in  times  past, 
two  thousand  horses  were  stabled,  with 
huge  bomb-proof  magazines  and  inter- 
minable subterranean  galleries,  now  a 
confused  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish. 
In  a  word,  this  great  castle  was  blown 
up,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
in  June,  1802,  when  it  was  given  up  to 
Spain.  But  had  the  officer  in  command 
waited  for  his  duplicate  instructions, 
which  countermanded  the  first  orders, 
England  would  have  proved  recreant  to 
her  plighted  word,  as  she  did  with 
Malta,  Cape  Town,  and  Pondicherry, 
and  still  kept  her  lion's  paw  on  Min- 
orca. These  facts  are  matters  of  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  Minorca  must,  for 
all  time,  be  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween France  and  England.  It  is  mid- 
way between  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  a 
half-way  house  from  France  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Algeria.  It  is  positively  es- 
sential to  France,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt 
in  my  mind — though  I  have  never  peeped 
into  the  secret  archives  of  the  French 
embassy  at  Madrid — that  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  resolved  to  seize  the  island  in 
May,  1852 ;  but  John  Bull  got  wind  of 
the  design,  and  Admiral  Dundas  hov- 
ered about  the  place  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line,  until  the  French  Dictator 
turned  his  attention  to  affairs  in  the 
Orient.  The  Spaniards  themselves, 
however,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
inaction,  have,  at  last,  begun  in  earnest 
to  put  the  port  in  a  state  of  defense. 

By  treaty,  Spain  cannot  restore  Saint 
Philip,  but  she  has  chosen  a  far  better 
position,  and  on  the  shelving  ascent  of 
La  Mola  she  is  rapidly  reanng  a  great 
series  of  fortifications,  which  not  only 
protect  the  approaches  from  the  sea, 
but  command  the  harbor  itself.      It 
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will  be  all  useless,  however,  for  France 
must  have  the  islaiid,  sooner  or  later, 
whatever  the  cost  in  blood  or  treasure 
may  be. 

After  passing  within  pistol-shot  of 
Saint  Philip — and  mark  well  those  white 
clusters  of  tomb-stones  which  meet 
your  gaze,  for  beneath  lies  the  dust  of 
many  a  gallant  English  soldier  and 
sailor  who  fell  in  the  French  war — 
along  the  starboard  hand  stretches  the 
Lazaretto,  the  ^andest  of  all  Spain. 
It  was  here,  in  wis  enormous  inclosure 
of  buildings,  that  the  great  commerce 
of  Spain  coming  from  the  Indies  was 
sent  for  purification,  and  to  ride  out 
long  quarantines  of  many  months*  dura- 
tion. Howard  and  other  wise  philan- 
thropists have  done  much  to  change 
these  absurd  laws,  but  many  still  exist 
to  annoy  and  delay  the  rushing  tide  of 
commerce.  Fui*ther  on,  by  the  same 
sade,  is  ^'  Horsepittle"  Island,  as  Jack 
calls  it,  and  to  the  left  is  the  decayed 
town  of  San  Carlos,  or,  as  the  English 
have  christened  it,  Georgetown,  after 
the  third  rex  of  that  name,  whose 
amiable  domestic  traits  of  character  we 
read  such  pleasant  accounts  of  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  D'Arblay. 

Continuing  on,  the  harbor  expands 
into  a  circle,  and  then  closes  upon  a 
narrow,  oblong  basin,  with  the  city  of 
Mahon  looking  into  it,  from  the  hills  on 
the  left,  and  over  the  Royal  Arsenal 
on  the  right. 

As  the  frigate  moved  slowly  and  si- 
lently over  the  water,  nearly  rubbing 
her  black  wales  against,  the  salient 
points  of  the  harbor,  the  natives  came 
running  from  all  directions  to  welcome 
us.  Old  Pons,  the  pilot,  and  his  son 
Pontius  were  already  bn  board,  and 
shook  us  all  as  heartily  by  the  flippers 
as  if  it  were  only  last  week  he  had  part- 
ed with  us.  As  a  general  rule,  nobody 
dies  in  Mahon,  and  Pons  senior  had 
piloted  Nelson,  Collingwood,  Decatur, 
and  hosts  of  other  heroes,  in  and  out  the 
port,  many  a  time. 

Jack  Toker,  trumpet  in  hand,  with 
his  second-best  swabs  and  gold-laced 
trowsers  on,  was  standing  on  the  horse- 
block, giving  a  rapid  glance  aloft,  to  see 
that  ihe  sails  were  properly  rolled  up  in 
the  gaskets,  the  running  gear  taut,  and 
everything  bhip -shape,  as  it  always  was 
in  that  fine  frigate.  Lieutenant  Mar- 
quand  was  On  tiie  forecastle,  perfectly 
cool  and  impassible,  with  the  triggers 
all  set  to  let  the  anchors  go  at  a  mo- 


ment's notice.  The  boatswain  was  look- 
ing out  for  the  tow-lines  to  the  steamer ; 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Bee,  the  carpenter, 
was  very  busy  in  the  waist,  getting  the 
accommodation-ladders  ready  to  go  over 
the  side.  Albeit,  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken  in  the  tops,  nor  a  murmur  about 
the  decks,  as  tne  stately  ship  moved 
on. 

Presently  we  came  abreast  of  the 
point  of  Califiguera  Bay,  and  there  was 
congregated  a  dense  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Evidently  the  town  was  taking  a 
holiday — principally  of  the  softer  sex, 
however — and  there  they  thronged  in 
their  striped  calico  dresses,  gay  ker- 
chiefs, and  shining  black  hair,  dancing 
with  delight.  *»  Now  is  kum  de  Ameri- 
kene  sheeps,"  they  screamed.  I  must 
parenthesize  here  that  the  Mahon  lingo  or 
patois  is  a  jabbering  admixture  of  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  Arabic,  Choctaw,  French, 
Moorish,  Portuguese,  and,  in  short,  a 
little  bit  of  every  dialect  under  the  sun. 
And  all  talk  a  sort  of  English  with  a 
most  peculiar  tone  and  accent. 

"  I  say.  Bill,"  one  would  cry,  waving 
a  belcher,  to  some  trim-built  sailor, 
stationed  in  the  tops,  '*  how  de  do ! 
kum  'shore  to-morrow,  sell  jacket,  go 
'board,  take  you  dozen  like  a  man." 

**Hola!  Jimmee,  no  forget  me; 
plentee  turpentine  gin  in  de  old  grog- 
chop." 

**  Sargente,"  another  would  yell  to  H 
dignified  marine  in  the  gangway,  "  you 
ofSsar  now,  I  kum  take  care  de  mess- 
kittle  when  de  sheep  kum  to  anker." 

Nor  were  these  friendly  offers  entirely 
addressed  to  the  crew ;  tor  suddenly,  as 
the  ship  turned  towards  the  anchorage, 
a  venerable  old  lady  burst  o«t  with — 

»»  Santa  Maria !  0,  my  !  Tokar— 
shugai*  candee — I  ole  Teresa — me  know 
you  wen  you  leetel  reefar  in  short  jack- 
ette ;  poor  ole  gal  now ;  givee  de  clothes 
to  wash." 

•*  Stand  clear  the  port  anchor ;  cast 
off  the  hawsers  from  the  steamer,"  came 
in  a  sharp  note  from  the  trumpet.  "Let 
go  the  anchor"  followed.  The  San 
Jacinto  gave  a  long  and  satisfied  sigh 
from  her  steam-pipe,  the  cable  rattl^ 
out,  and,  as  the  ship  swun^  to  her  berth, 
we  lost  sight  of  our  gay  mends  on  the 
shore. 

We  found  our  whole  squadron  at 
anchor,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  natives.  They  seemed 
to  indulge  the  belief  that  we  had  come 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  our  Eves  with 
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them,  and  make  the  port  a  permanent 
rendezYoua,  as  in  the  olden  time. 

There  was  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  their  rulers  in  old  Spain  would 
subscribe  to  this  hospitality,  since  our 
filibuster  demonstrations  upon  Cuba 
had  rather  lessened  their  national  love 
for  us.  Indeed,  thej  as  much  as  told 
us  so  ;  but  they  based  the  refusal  upon 
the  ground  that  France  and  England 
took  umbrage  to  granting  any  more 
facilities  to  us  than  to  them.  The  thing 
was  done  courteously,  but  decidedly; 
for  there  are  no  such  polite  people  in 
the  world— on  paper — as  your  pure, 
blue-blooded  hidalgos. 

The  ships  were,  in  a  moment,  sur- 
rounded by  boats — remarkably  clean, 
well-built  little  vessels  they  are,  too — 
filled  with  our  numerous  firiends.  I 
think  I  have  observed  that  no  one  dies 
in  Mahon.  What  with  mildew,  damp, 
and  olive  oil,  they  become  moist  and 
saturated,  and  thus  endure  forever. 

Now,  there  was  old  Nancy,  eighty- 
four  years  of  age  last  week.  She  mar- 
ried an  English  sergeant  of  marines,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons.  The  entire 
family  were  on  board  Nelson's  flag- ship, 
the  Victory,  at  Trafalgar.  Her  husband 
and  sons  were  killed  early  in  the  battle. 
Nancy  took  their  places  at  the  guns,  as 
they  fell,  and  received,  for  her  share  of 
the  damages,  five  musket-balls  in  her 
body — I  have  seen  with  these  eyes  the 
Bears  of  some  of  them — ^was  knocked 
overboard  by  a  splinter,  floated  about 
on  a  spar,  for  hours,  and  was  finally 
picked  up  by  a  French  boat,  and  car- 
ried to  France.  For  all  this  she  re- 
ceives a  small  pension  from  the  English 
government,  and  ekes  out  a  tolerable 
existence  on  eleemosynary  soup  and 
biscuit  from  foreign  ships  of  war. 

Then  there  was  John  Porpoise — no- 
body can  ever  dream  how  old  he  is ;  but 
he  IS  the  Nestor  of  Mahon  boatmen, 
and  has  raised  a  large  shoal  of  young 
Porpoises,  now  old,  who  have  taken  to 
boats  as  naturally  as  crocodiles  shed 
tears.  The  number  of  reefers  he  has 
smuggled  on  shore  on  "French  leave," 
of  dark  nights,  and  the  aggregate  of 
tipsy  sailors  he  has  brought  up,  defies 
all  arithmetical  calculation.  John  Por- 
poise, however,  is  universally  beloved. 

But  who  have  we  here  ?  This  rosy- 
fhced,  huge-paunchedold  fellow,  rolling 
slowly  up  the  ladder.  Ah !  that  is  Jim- 
my Huot,  a  soldier  of  Austerlitz,  the 
expertest  master  of  small-sword  fence, 


in  his  prime,  the  emperor  had  in  his 
grand  army.  He  keeps  the  fonda  of 
the  *'Cuatro  Nafioncs"  at  the  comer  of 
Castle  street,  a  time-honored  institution. 
He  has  charming  daughters,  too,  of 
whom  more  anon,  and  his  books  are  in- 
scribed with  many  of  the  most  famous 
men — ^for  paying  their  debts — ^in  the 
navies  of  Cnristendom. 

There  is  good  Johnny  Cacho,  too— 
the  shape  of  an  oil- jar — whom  we  all 
embrace  heartily;  for  it  is  his  truthful 
boast,  that  •*  Cacho  was  newar  hard  on 
de  midshipmites." 

"  Ho !  Gilibert,  my  prince  of  patent 
leather,  how  are  you?"  *'Guapo!*' 
says  Crispin,  **  only  de  ole  pane  in 
chist,  gemmelmen;  can't  stop  in  de 
world  mush  more."  At  this,  we  all 
shout  with  laughter,  and  Bays,  the  ma- 
rine, Dokes  his  fist  sharply  into  the 
staunch  ribs  of  Gilibert.  For  be  it 
known,  that  the  pain  had  been  in  our 
chests,  and  Gilibert,  who  has,  more  or 
less,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  culti- 
vated a  taste  for  coins  in  generations  of 
the  navy,  was  wont  to  get  up  reports 
of  his  rapidly-approaching  dissolution ; 
send  off  his  **  leeteel  heels"  to  the  ships, 
and  delude  us  into  paying  them,  unaer 
the  belief,  as  it  were,  that  he  was  a 
dead  man — thus  taking  advantage  of 
our  necessities,  and  then  coming  to  ro- 
bust life  again,  pegging  away  at  his  boots 
and  shoes,  so  soon  as  the  accounts  were 
settled. 

Gilibert  gave  place  to  Guillermo 
Pons,  of  'i}einte  ixno,  Calle  Nuevo,  with 
a  large  sack  of  navy  caps  slung  over 
his  shoulder.  Then  came  Pedro  Orfi- 
lia,  the  dandy  tailor,  own  brother  to 
Ram  of  that  name,  who  had  seventeen 
children,  and  a  pension  from  the  queen 
of  Spain  for  those  exploits.  He  was 
followed  by  Pratt,  of  pale  sherry  noto- 
riety, forty  years  in  cask,  with  so  im- 
mense a  progeny,  that,  after  exhausting 
the  Christian  vocabulary,  he  began  up- 
on the  days  of  the  week,  and  ended  by 
designating  his  infants  by  Roman  nu- 
merals. Pohre  Pratt,  he  made  an  un- 
fortunate speculation  some  twenty  years 
ago,  in  buying  a  large  cargo  of  soap  for 
the  squadron,  which  has  preyed  upon 
his  mind  ever  since;  for  the  govern- 
ment took  to  furnishing  that  article,  and 
Pratt  was  as  good  as  ruined.  He,  never- 
theless, never  failed  to  inquire  if  soap 
was  wanted,  and  always  remarked,  in  a 
complimentary  vein,  "  The  sheep  look 
veree  fine  to-day." 
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All  these  good  people  came  to  see  us, 
and  though  some  of  them,  perhaps,  had 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  many  an 
impmdent  fellow  to  a  court-martial,  pat 
back  in  his  date,  or  cashiered,  and  so 
forth,  yet  the  fault  was  not  altogether 
on  one  side. 

In  many  respects.  Port  Mahon  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages  for  refit- 
ting men-of-war,  and  for  their  security 
in  tempestuous  weather ;  yet,  in  other 
essentials,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  worst 
place  for  a  rendezvous  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  not,  in  fact,  any 
rational  enjoyments  to  be  found  in  the 
place,  for  officers  or  crews ;  and,  in  for- 
mer times,  when  our  ships  lay  here 
many  months  in  the  year,  the  town  was 
kept  in  one  continual  scene  of  riot  and 
low  dissipation.  Mahon  has  bred  more 
demoralization  amongst  our  navy  than 
any  other  port  on  the  globe.  The  sail- 
ors besotted  themselves  in  low,  drunk- 
en haunts  of  Bough-alley  street,  and 
the  officers,  who  rarely  mingled  in  the 
quiet  and  respectable  island  society, 
keeled  over  the  miserable  Mahon  sogers 
who  interfered  with  their  frolics,  kicked 
up  rows  at  the  masquerades  or  fandan- 
gos, and  ruined  themselves  at  monte. 
Many  a  hasty  quarrel,  too,  brought 
about  by  these  wild  nightly  revels, 
caused  early  excursions  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  **  Golden  Farm,"  or  *'  Hos- 
pital Island,"  when  ten  paces  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  not  unfrequently  gave 
the  surgeons  and  carpenters  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  professional 
skill. 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  place  is  iso- 
lated from  the  continent;  there  is  no 
regular  mail  communication,  and  revo- 
lution or  war  might  flame  forth  over  all 
Europe,  and  no  one  in  Mahon  be  a  whit 
the  wiser. 

The  gulf  of  Spezia,  on  the  other 
hand,  comprises  all  the  advantages  of 
Port  Mahon,  with  few,  if  any,  of  the 
objections.  At  our  rendezvous  there, 
we  have  ample  range  for  target-prac- 
tice with  the  great  guns,  good  fresh 
water,  the  use  of  vast  magazines  for 
stores  and  hospital,  and  the  mail  every 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  lib- 
erality evinced  by  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  affording  all  these  facilities, 
free  of  charge,  to  our  navy. 

But  we  must  go  on  shore.  We  can 
look  at  the  town  as  we  pull  slowly  up 
the  inner  harbor.  It  is  on  the  left, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 


the  water,  and  faced  by  a  precipitous 
natural  wall,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  low-tiled  sheds  and  public  offices  . 
which  fringe  the  quays.  The  north 
side  of  the  harbor,  from  Mola  up,  is  a 
roUiug  succession  of  strong  hills,  tufted 
with  scrub-oaks  and  brambles;  while,  on 
the  Saiut  Philip  side,  the  land  is  laid 
out  in  cultivated  fields  of  grain,  inter- 
sected by  loose  stone  fences,  and 
sprinkled  about  with  a  multitude  of 
whirling  windmills.  Away  to  the  west, 
in  the  distance,  rises  the  conical  emi- 
nence of  Moiyit  Toro,  the  highest  point 
of  Minorca. 

We  land  anywhere,  between  a  little 
cluster  of  feluccas,  coasters  from  Al- 
giers, Megorca,  or  Barcelona,  which  lie 
prow  on  to  the  quay,  with  their  pictur- 
esque lateen  sails  brailed  up  in  grace- 
ful festoons  on  the  long,  bending  yards. 

We  are  assailed,  at  &e  same  time,  by 
an  aroma  of  salt  fish,  jerked  beef,  and 
garlic,  and  feel  a  damp  sensation,  aris- 
ing from  the  porous,  soft  tufo  formation 
of  the  island,  as  we  turn  up  a  paved 
causeway  to  the  upper  town.  Five 
minutes'  toil  of  le^s  does  the  business, 
and  here  we  are  fairly  in  old  Mahon. 

Mark  how  scrupulously  clean  and 
white  are  the  houses — whitewashed  in 
and  out — the  streets,  also,  with  sharp 
pavements  of  pebbles,  nearly  all  white- 
washed. These  good  Mahonesd  have  a 
love  and  devotion  for  whitewash  quite 
unexampled  in  modem  history.  In  less 
civilized  regions,  people  take  delight  in 
music,  painting,  books,  scenery  and  the 
like,  but  here  they  enjoy  themse^lves  in 
whitewash.  A  Mahonese  may  exist  with 
very  little  food,  drink,  and  raiment,  but 
then  he  must  be  recompensed  with  white- 
wash. 

In  passing  through  many  of  these 
silent  streets,  the  clean,  shroud-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  windowless  houses,  with 
narrow  doorways,  presents  the  idea  of 
an  immense  cemetery  of  upright  vaults, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  are  all 
crowded  with  whitewashed  ghosts. 

In  fact,  whitewash  is  part  of  the 
Mahon  religion.  No  one  exists  without 
a  pot  of  whitewash,  and,  to  paint  with 
that  compound,  their  artistic  energies 
are  continually  called  into  play.  We 
come  to  little  plazas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral — what  quiet  reigns  around! 
See  how  silent  and  desolate  are  those 
fine  substantial  dwellings,  which  were 
reared  by  the  island  grandees  in  their 
days  of  wealth  and  pride.    Alas,  faded, 
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faded  away  !  In  those  prosperous  times, 
the  rich  commerce  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies  came  here  for  pratique;  the 
oombined  fleets  of  Earope  wintered 
here ;  money  was  reckoned  by  golden 
ounces ;  but  now,  the  population,  with 
all  their  prudence  and  industry,  are 
miserably  poor;  and  a  Mahon  fortune 
is  a  peseta  a  day  and  a  jackass — the  lat- 
ter regarded  as  an  hereditary  appanage 
to  a  family. 

Yet,  in  recent  years,  a  decided  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  Mahon, 
which  is  attributable  to  tl^  advent  of  a 
considerable  division  of  the  royal  army 
— a  brigade  of  infantry  and  two  batta- 
lions of  engineers,  occupied  in  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  La  Mola. 
Fine  troops  they  were,  and  in  all  their 
field  duty  and  evolutions  I  never  saw 
better.  They  were  well  officered,  too, 
by  carefully- trained  and  educated  men. 
This  army  of  itself  gave  employment 
and  money  to  the  needy  population. 
There  is,  beside,  a  good  casino,  with 
newspapers  and  billiards  to  while  away 
the  time. 

But  hold !  it  is  high  noon.  We  saunter 
down  tne  CaUe  de  Castillo — Castle-street 
— stop  to  see  our  old  acquaintances,  the 
"shell  girls,"  with  their  pretty  mute 
sister;  look  at  the  complex  encrust- 
ations of  marine  cowries,  snails,  and 
what  not,  stuck  over  work-boxes;,  or 
shelly  floral  fabrics,  under  glass  shades, 
to  decorate  the  mantels  of  sailor  board- 
ing-houses. We  then  sally  out,  and 
shake  fins  with  all  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors,  pause  at  the  little  shops,  and 
inquire  how  overbody  does.  We  say 
guapo^  ourselves,  in  return  to  these 
salutations,  and  so  continue  our  walk. 

We  reach  the  end  of  the  street  at  the 
Georgetown  road.  There  we  behold 
our  ancient  steeds,  all  ready  caparisoned 
and  numbered  on  the  saddle-cloths  ac- 
cording to  special  police  regulation,  with 
boys  yelling  forth  their  biographies  be- 
side them,  as  they  implore  us  to  mount, 
for  the  small  sum  of  "half  a  dollar.*' 
There  stands  Number  12.  We  recog- 
sise  that  stallion  of  yore.  He  is  a 
wonderful  brute,  and  own  brother  to  the 
charger  of  Mazeppa.  He  has  the  hap- 
py and  sportive  faculty  of  taking  an 
equestrian  sailor  just  so  far  out  of  town 
as  he,  the  beast,  chooses ;  and  then,  in 
defiance  of  whip  or  steel,  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  bolting  down  the  harbor 
road  by  Jack  Straw's  castle,  pitching 
his  rider,  by  a  process  peculiarly  his 


own,  into  the  water,  or  knocking  hia 
knees  out  of  joint  by  running  against 
the  old  guns  planted  muzzle  up  on  the 
quay.  I  would  caution  imprudent  ma- 
riners to  steer  clear  of  No.  12. 

Well,  on  our  return  we  meet  lots  of 
pretty  j^oung  damsels  on  their  way  to 
their  httle  whitewashed  homes  from 
work,  to  enjoy  the  frugal  olla  of  cab- 
ba^  and  sausage  soup.  See  what 
magnificent  raven  tresses  they  have, 
and  how  smooth  and  glossy  as  satin  it 
is  banded  over  their  olive  brows  and 
dark,  flashing  eyes,  beneath  those  gay 
kerchiefs.  But  these  doncellas  are 
damp,  madam !  aye,  all  damp !  It  ^ves 
one  cold  to  look  at  them.  Yet  they  are 
gay  and  graceful ;  for,  mark  yon,  every 
one  of  them  is  as  free  of  corsets  and 
whalebone  as  an  antelope,  and  they  can 
raise  their  arms  high  above  their  heads : 
actually,  I  have  seen  the  thing  done 
more  times  than  you  can  count. 

The  frigate  remained  for  some  weeks 
at  Mahon  on  the  first  visit,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a  much  longer  period ; 
when  she  was  hauled  alongside  the  ar- 
senal, the  crew  placed  in  barracks  on 
shore,  and  a  general  overhaul  of  rigging 
and  stowage  went  on,  so  as  to  bring 
the  ship  out  bright  and  trim  in  tiie 
spring. 

On  the  last  occasion,  with  my  friend, 
Mirrick,  who  occupied  the  adjacent  berth 
to  mine,  in  the  cock-pit,  we  arranged 
to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  town. 

Though  tiiiere  are  whole  streets  of 
rooms  to  be  had  in  Mahon,  indeed,  noble 
suites  of  apartments  in  the  more  lordly 
mansions,  with  tiled  floors,  cmd  lofty  &;ild- 
ed  ceilings,  yet  they  contain  very  little 
furniture;  and,  since  the  climate  in 
winter  is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  fiiel  of 
olive-roots  costs  ever  so  much  the  arrobaj 
it  would  take  a  fortune  to  make  one 
comfortable. 

We,  therefore,  chose  the  well-kept 
posada  of  the  Cuatro  Nctfiones,  and 
thither  we  removed  our  traps.  We  had 
a  parlor  and  two  bed-rooms,  looking 
angularly  out  into  the  little  triangular 
plaza.  The  parlor  was  a  pentagon, 
with  brick  floor^-the  walls  woitewasb 
ed,  of  course,  and  hung  with  engravings 
of  arsenals  of  the  last  century.  We 
had  a  table,  sofa,  and  four  ohair»— i^ 
of  them  the  most  rigid  and  unbending 
structures  a  mortal  ever  beheld.  My 
bed-room  had  two  old  strips  of  carpet 
on  the  floor,  a  chest  of  drawers,  which 
required  the  sinews  of  a  Titan  to  poll 
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oat-^one  of  those  obstinate  sort  of 
things  that  when  you  have  nearly  dis- 
located yonr  elbows  in  the  struggle,  un- 
expectedly yield  and  land  you  on  your 
back — and  a  large  four-poster  bed,  with 
dark  calico  hangings.  The  figures  on 
these  curtains  were  to  me  a  never-fail- 
ing and  hopeless  study.  There  was  a 
tableau  of  a  multitude  of  tbe  same  in- 
dividual, rescuing  a  baby  in  a  basket, 
out  of  a  thicket,  and,  had  a  bull  been 
visible  in  the  distance,  I  should  natur- 
ally  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
en  alle^rical  representation  of  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes ;  but  then  the  individu- 
al wore  a  Paris  bell-crowned  hat,  and 
80  I  was  always  in  doubt.  Our  apart- 
ments were  whitewashed  and  carea  for 
by  the  remains  of  a  female  mummy,  of 
the  Druidical  species,  and  I  judged  par- 
tially ossified ;  but  we  were  made  very 
neat  and  comfortable,  and  passed  the 
time  resignedly.  For  all  of  which  we 
paid  a  peseta  apiece  per  day,  about 
nineteen  cents. 

For  breakfast  we  had  French  buttered 
rolls,  new  eggs,  dnd  coffee  ;  and  for  din- 
ner delicious  clam  soup,  or  date  fish  ; 
the  former  made  of  small  scalloped  bi- 
valves, and  the  latter  a  longs  pecies  of 
muscle,  found  in  the  clefts  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  along  the  sea- shore.  They 
are  esteemed  very  rare  crustacesB,  and 
thatgourmand,  good  king  Louis  Philippe 
— he  of  the  pear-faced  physiognomy — 
was  so  fond  of  them  that  a  steamer  was 
wont  to  touch  at  Mahon  twice  a  month — 
ostensibly  for  dispatches — ^but,  in  reality, 
for  clams  and  date  fish  for  the  royal 
table.  We  also  feasted  upon  woodcock 
when  a  high  northerly  wind  blew  the 
birds  from  Europe  to  the  island ;  and 
always  upon  red-legged  partridges. 

On  Sundays  we  would  saunter  down 
to  Ban  Carlos,  if  they  happened  to 
shoot  a  soldier  on  that  day — for  strict 
and  severe  discipline  was  maintained  in 
the  army— or  else  we  went  to  the  great 
barrack-square  to  attend  high  mass  for 
the  troops.  This  last  was  a  very  impos- 
ing sight.  The  different  battalions,  in  full- 
dress  parade,  were  drawn  up  on  three 
sides  of  the  plaza,  while  the  bishop  and 
priests  officiated.  At  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  the  colors  of  the  regiments  were 
dipped,  the  soldiers  kneeling,  and  all  the 
while  sweet  and  impressive  music  from 
the  bands  rolled  up  to  the  heavens.  On 
one  occasion,  this  ceremony  was  inter- 
zupted  by  a  regular  stampede  of  the 
officers*  horses,  which  broke  from  their 


orderlies.  They  were  hot- mettled  An- 
dalusian  barbs,  and,  having  it  all  their 
own  way,  dashed  like  demons  right  and 
left  at  the  close  columns  of  troops ;  and 
in  defiance  of  the  slitter  of  the  forest  of  v 
bayonets,  they  plunged  through  the 
lines  in  some  places,  and  leaped  in 
amongst  the  crowds  of  spectators  be- 
yond. To  place  my  own  person  in  a 
spot  of  comparative  safety,  I  immedi- 
ately climbed  a  tree  ;  for,  from  the  little 
knowledge  of  natural  history  possess- 
ed, I  felt  convinced  that  horses  could 
not  get  up  trees,  and  only  elephants 
could  pull  them  down. 

On  feast-days  we  sought  the  cathedral 
to  listen  to  the  organ-7-which,  after  that 
of  Haarlem,  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  was  built  in  Germany  by  the  bequest 
of  a  rich  old  prebendary  of  Mahon.  It 
suffered  shipwreck,  near  Carthagena,  on 
the  voyage  to  Minorca,  but  eventually 
reached  its  destination  in  safety.  The 
organists  are  capital  musicians  and  the 
power  of  the  instrument  is  almost  be- 
yond conception. 

Many  an  hour  have  I  stood  in  the 
nave  of  that  great  church,  bewildered  by 
the  volume  of  sound  which  rolled  in 
tones  of  thunder,  from  its  sixty  stops, 
through  the  vast  space.  Now  the  vox 
humani  would  pour  out  its  liquid  and 
plaintive  melody  from  Bellini  or  Mozart; 
anon,  a  full  orchestra  of  wind  and  string- 
ed instruments  would  mingle  in  some 
glorious  opera;  again  the  trumpets 
would  clang,  shrill  and  clear,  for  a  battle- 
charge,  and  you  hear  the  rush  and 
tramp  of  horse  and  foot,  the  clash  of 
steel,  the  moans  of  the  dying,  the  rat- 
tle of  musketry  and  boom  of  cannon ; 
and  then  is  heard  the  approaching  storm : 
the  wind  comes  sighing  and  moaning  on, 
the  thunder  mutters,  rain  and  hail  come 
beating  down,  crash  succeeds  crash  in 
wild  uproar,  until  the  din  of  war  and 
the  elements  are  at  their  height,  when, 
finally,  the  discord  dies  mounSully  away 
in  the  distance,  leaving  the  cathedral, 
from  the  very  foundation  walls  to  the 
lofty  groinings  of  the  roof,  vibrating 
and  tremulous  with  the  volume  and 
power  of  that  ^and  old  organ. 

In  the  evemngs,  we  occasionally  as- 
sisted at  the  peHbrmances  at  the  little 
theatre,  and  if  the  actresses  were  tolera- 
bly pretty,  we  would  go  behind  the 
scenes  and  encourage  them  with  our 
applause.  Or  we  made  visits  to  the 
pleasant  societjr  of  the  city,  where  we 
were  always  kmdly  welcomed,  and  we 
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did  all  possible  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable.  Many  of  the  ladies  are  verj 
beautiful  in  the  Spanish  type  of  loveli- 
ness, and  they  are  passably  accom- 
plished. Benedicts,  however,  as  married 
men,  enjoy  an  exemption  in  Doing  ad- 
mitted to  the  social  circles  of  unmarried 
women.  Except  on  tertulia  receptions, 
nobios,  or  bachelors,  are  obliged  to  pay 
their  court  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
strongly-barred  windows.  It  is  incon- 
venient for  a  short  man  at  a  high-silled 
window;  but  he  must  submit  to  it,  or 
forego  the  thrilling  clasp  of  his  sweet- 
heart's hand.  This  system  of  love-mak- 
ing, peculiar  to  Mahon,  is  called,  y««to- 
jao — window-woo'd — and  it  lasts  some- 
times for  years.  * 

The  donoellas,  however,  have  rights 
of  their  own,  and  if  obdurate  parents 
deny  a  lover  the  house,  or  forbid  a  match 
without  cause,  the  lady  can  demand  the 
law.  I  knew  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
A  lovely  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  grandee 
of  a  famous  name  in  old  Spain,  had 
been  festa-jao^d  for  a  long  time.  Her 
father  rowed  by  his  noble  escutcheon 
that  the  lover  was  the  son  of  a  pirate, 
and  he  should  not  darken  his  portals. 
The  girl,  knowing  that  lovers  were  scarce 
on  the  island,  clung  to  him.  Now  there 
is  an  edict  of  Spain,  by  which,  if  a  pa- 
rent refuses  permission  to  marry  with- 
out good  reasons,  the  alcalde  of  the  dis- 
trict may  issue  a  decree — a  sort  of  ha- 
beas  corpus — for  the  lady  in  dispute, 
take  her  from  her  natural  guardians, 
and  hold  her  in  safe  custody  for  four 
days.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  probation, 
without  seeing  or  being  influenced  by 
her  innamorado,  she  is  of  the  same  mind, 
and  he  shows  a  sufficiency  of  douros  bue- 
nos — hard  dollars — ^to  support  a  wife,  the 
law  allows  them  to  be  publicly  married. 
All  of  which  happened  to  the  warm- 
hearted maiden  I  have  alluded  to. 

When  the  winter  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  sharp  mistrals  blew  in  hurricanes 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  whirling  the 
salt  spray  and  sleet  half  over  the  island, 
or  when  a  gale  came  Levanter,  with 
cold,  chilly  rain,  we  kept  snug  at  home, 
in  the  Cuatro  Naciones,  knocked  the 
balls  about  over  tne  ricketty  billiard- 
table,  or  descended  to  the  little  sitting- 
room,  back  of  the  cafe,  of  our  host's 
(Huot's)  family.  Our  host  had  two 
daughters:  the  elder  a  handsome,  bux- 
om widow  of  a  gallant  Spanish  brave, 
and  the  younger  was  Mademoiselle  Vir- 
ginie.      She  nad  sloe-black,   espi^le 


eyes,  rich  masses  of  dark  hair,  and  a 
plump,  symmetrical  figure ;  and  through 
her  pearly  teeth  she  warbled  sweet  lit- 
tle chansons  which  she  had  been  taught 
at  that  elegant  pension  in  France' ;  and, 
in  a  word,  she.  was  all  a  sailor  needed 
for  a  goddess.  For  hours  we  would 
watch  uie  nimble  fingers  of  these  don- 
nast  as  they  plied  the  tambour  with 
golden  threads,  for  our  shoulder-straps 
or  embroidery. 

Ah  me !  I  once  loved  Yirginie  very 
tenderly;  and  my  feelings  so  got  the 
mastery  of  me,  that  on  coming  from  a 
ball  one  moonlight  night,  I  threw  my- 
self and  fortune  at  her  feet.  But  she 
refused  me.  She  told  me  heart  was 
another's ;  she  was  fiano6e  to  a  skipper 
from  Lapland;  a  villain  who  put  into 
Mahon  leaky,  won  the  affections  of 
Yirginie  while  caulking,  and  then  sail- 
ed away  to  his  frosen  home,  siaoe 
which  no  tidings  have  been  heard  of 
him. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  he  was 
coujffealed  up  in  an  iceberg,  and  may 
be  floating  about  at  this  moment,  like  a 
transparency,  in  the  Frozen  ocean; 
for,  not  even  the  frigid  heart  of  a  Lap- 
lander, nourished  on  whale's  blubber, 
could  have,  of  his  own  volition,  left  so 
charming  a  virgin  as  Yirginie  in  tiie 
lurch. 

When  these  dear  girls  relired  to  rest 
-^Yirginie  had  a  chamber  over  Mir- 
rick's,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  her 
dainty  feet  patting  the  floor  above — 
we  would  seek  our  own  quarters,  and 
await  visitors.  Jack  Toker,  Marquand, 
and  Robert  Peeteet,  the  purser,  who 
were  the  staid  wheel-horses  and  ship- 
keepers  of  the  frigate,  frequently  hon- 
ored us.  We,  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
economical  meufure,  exacted  small  con- 
tributions of  olive -stumps  from  those 
who  chose  to  warm  themselves  at  oar 
fire.  Pratt,  too,  would  occasionally  fa- 
vor us  with  a  call,  discuss  the  price  of 
soap,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
bring  us  a  bottle  of  the  old  sherry,  mtaJL 
40.  This  last  attention,  however,  was 
very  unusual. 

**Well,  Pratt,  are  you  sure  you're 
quite  guapo  to-night  ?"  *^  0,  yes,  gem* 
melmen."  *  *  Any  news  flying  round  ? ' ' 
^^Si,  mucho.  A  man  speekee  to  me 
that  Spanis'  engineer  ossifer  and  navy 
man  fite  wis  swords,  'bout  pretty  gal; 
navy  ossifer  run  Spanis'  man  troo  his 
body — killim  on  de  spot  1"  "  Ah !  what 
has  been  done  with  him  ?  "  **  Bury  him. 
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gemmelmen/'  says  Pratt,  unconoern- 
edly. 

Here  comes  the  commissary,  with  his 
pea-jacket  buttoned  over  his  ears,  and 
nis  eyes  watering  with  cold. 

**  Well,  Bob !  the  wind  seems  to  be 
rising,  by  the  way  these  wmdows  rattle." 

"  That's  none  of  my  business,"  gruffs 
out  Bob,  **  but  there'll  be  no  raising  the 
wind  out  of  me  before  the  first  proximo ; 
take  your  'davy  of  that,  my  lads.  What's 
in  that  bottle,  Tok.?"  "Strychnine!" 
**  All  right,  give  us  a  glass ;  and  do  for 
mercy's  sake  somebody  throw  another 
toothpick  on  that  fire.'* 

Straus^  to  say,  our  messmate  Robert, 
who  at  first  was  overjoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  visiting  Mahon,  had  latterly  be- 
come rather  soured  in  mind,  after  only 
a  couple  of  months'  experience.  He 
would  not  dance  at  the  fandangos,  flirt 
with  the  pretty  girls  who  roasted  chest- 
nuts at  the  corner — as  did  Bays  and 
Bimshaw  sedulously — or  make  himself 
happy  in  any  way.  He  said  the  place 
was  the  stupidest  on  earth,  and  he 
longed  for  a  dog-fight  even,  or  to  see  an 
injy  rubber  man  perform,  or  a  jackass- 
race,  for  excitement 

The  door  opens  again,  and  our  bright 
muchaeho,  Juan  Suredez,  ushers  in  a 
stout  "  Johndarms,"  who,  in  his  deep 
scarlet  facings,  gives  us  a  glow  oi 
warmth  to  behold  him.  He  makes  a 
military  salute,  and  presents  a  large 
square  packet,  which,  on  opening,  we 
find  cards  of  invitation  to  dine  with  Don 
Fernando  Cotoner,  Captain-General  of 
the  Balearic  Isles. 

"Sorry  for  you  fellows,"  say  the 
secretary  and  I ;  "  only  us  nobs  on  the 
staff  dine  with  the  high  nobility." 

**  I  s'pose  you're  going  to  wear  your 
oopper-laced  trowsers,  and  that  old 
cocked  hat,"  sneered  Bays;  "but  don't 
come  back  perfumed  with  garlic." 

Presently,  we  hear  mellow  chants 
rising  from  below ;  and  since  we  catch 
considerable  repetition  of  **  mes  braves," 
**bataillons,"  "mes  enfans,"  and  other 
snatches  of  patriotism,  we  divine  they 
are  wafted  from  the  dulcet  throat  of 
Jacques  Huot,  who,  in  the  small  hours 
of  ni^ht,  was  accustomed  to  warble 
melodies  referring  to  the  battles  and 
glory  of  La  Prance,  In  fact,  we  had 
Umg  entertained  suspicions  that  our 
Boniface  turned  more  than  one  bottle 
upside  down  in  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing. However,  this  tapage  of  Huot  was 
the  signal  for  us  to  break  up. 


In  due  season,  we  met  at  the  Captain- 
General's.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
aitidanUs  of  his  staff,  the  governor  of 
the  town,  Don  Jos^  Leimery,  a  distin- 
guished colonel  of  cavalry,  some  of  the 
island  judges  and  officials,  and  his  fami- 
ly. The  Generala,  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing,  was,  in  every  sense,  a 
most  charming,  intelligent,  and  agreea- 
ble '▼Oman.  She  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  dressed  canformee  to  the  most  accu- 
rate Parisian  mode.  The  General  him- 
self was  a  man  of  mark,  and  owed  his 
high  position  more  from  a  well- earned 
reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier,  in  more  than  one  field,  than 
from  family  influence. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner — ^with 
wine  from  the  General's  own  estates  in 
Majorca — and  pleasant  conversation. 
When  we  took  our  leave,  I  was  really 
sorry  to  say,  for  the  last  time,  ** Buenos 
nochea.^^ 

All  sublunary  things,  even  in  Mahon, 
come  to  an  end ;  and  one  day  I  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  leave  in  the  steam- 
frigate  at  noon.  At  the  precise  min- 
ute, I  was  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 
Steam  was  up— asthmatically,  as  it 
always  was  in  the  San  Jacinto — and 
away  we  screwed,  down  the  harbor. 
We  met  with  no  other  mishap  in  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage  than  winding 
about  twenty  fathoms  of  seine  around 
the  propeller,  from  some  poor  fisher- 
men's nets,  which  made  them  yell  in  a 
manner  very  sad  to  think  of.  We 
parted  with  Cape  Mola  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  southward ;  but  away 
to  the  north  there  was  a  dirty  mist  cow- 
ering along  the  horizon,  and  the  sky 
above  looked  as  gray,  hard,  and  cruel, 
as  blue  steel.  We  dl  knew  what  those 
appearances  portended,  and  towards 
nightfall  the  puffs  swept  over  the  water 
on  the  weather  bow;  the  white  caps  of 
foam  began  to  show  themselves  as  the 
sea  rose  and  fell  in  that  dreadful  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  Still  we  jogged  on  easily, 
and  being  myself  a  passenger,  with  no- 
thing to  do  with  wind  or  weauier,  I  betook 
me  below,  to  look  about  for  a  comfort- 
able haven  during  the  approaching  gale. 

Bittenhouse  offered  me  an  asylum.  His 
state-room  was  somewhat  lumbered  up 
with  trunks,  curiosities,  and  a  library  of 
large  books ;  but,  as  everything  seemed 
to  be  secure  from  danger,  I  confidently 
entered. 

At  dark,  when  the  gun-room  lamp 
was  lighted,  I  noticed  that  it  danced 
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about  considerably ;  and  I  could  hear 
the  scream  of  the  rising  gale  through 
the  rigging,  as  the  steamer  rolled,  floun- 
dered, and  dipped,  in  her  struggles  to 
get  onward.  A  heavy  pitch,  like  a  ram 
butting  at  a  gate-post,  and  an  un- 
easy sensation  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  too,  warned  me  that  the  com- 
motion had  only  begun.  I  assuaged  my 
inner  man,  however,  with  pale  sherry, 
and,  wedging  my  outer  between  a  valise 
and  tiie  mattress  of  the  bunk,  I  awaited 
my  fate.  Bittenhouse  was  quite  san- 
guine—innocent commissary  that  he 
was — that  the  storm  wouldn't  last ;  but, 
just  then,  the  ship  reared  up,  gave  a 
drunken  stagger,  and,  falling  over  on  her 
side,  sent  half  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  together  with  a  couple  of  solid 
brass  candlesticks,  on  top  of  me. 

My  cries,  however,  soon  brought 
8UGCK>r,  and  Boger  Terry,  holding  on  to 
the  door,  with  his  heels  out  at  right 
angles,  recommended  his  state-cabin  as 
the  safest  retreat  in  the  ship. 

Thither  I  went  That  is  to  say,  I 
was  flung  there  bodily,  by  a  heavy  lee 
lurch ;  and,  forthwith,  secured  myself,  by 
wedges,  on  the  berth. 

Into  the  gun-room  came  some  one 
with,  •*!  say,  my  hearties,  we're  going 
to  have  a  ring- tailed  sneezer ;  the  bar- 
ometer has  fallen  a  foot,  and  the  wind's 
chopping  right  into  our  teeth." 

Now,  a  landsman,  perhaps,  would 
presume,  that  the  teeth  was  the  very 
place  for  a  chop,  but  I  knew  that  our 
prospects  were  only  made  worse  by  that 
meteorological  manoeuvre.  I  swallowed 
more  Xeres,  and  resolved  to  let  fate  do 
her  worst,  as  we  sailed,  and  we  railed  at 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  0! 

An  hour  or  two  passed,  and  still  the 
ffale  howled  more  violently,  the  waves 
broke  and  buffeted  us  more  savagely, 
and  the  steamer  lounged,  plunged,  wal- 
lowed, and  twisted  arout  nke  a  marine 
boa-  constrictor.  All  the  while  the  pro- 
peller shaft  went  turning,  writhing,  and 
creaking;  the  engine,  at  half  stroke, 
danking,  shuddering,  and  groaning,  in 


dogged  indifference  to  all  on  board. 
Suddenly  the  &hip  made  an  awful  semi- 
snmmerset,  and  down  can^e  a  cocked 
hat-box,  three  cases  of  shell  flowers, 
some  valuable  old  paintings — price  two 
carlini  each — and  a  Colt's  revolver,  dap 
upon  my  already  bruised  and  battered 
body. 

"  Pull  me  out,  somebody,"  I  yelled, 
"  and,  steward !  more  sherry." 

Rescued,  at  length,  from  these  miser- 
ies, I  tumbled  into  a  swinging  cot,  hung 
in  the  open  **  country."  There  I  per- 
formed aerial  flights,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Gabriel  Ravel  or  the 
Gnome  Fly.  I  described  rapid  segments 
of  inverted  circles,  beneath  those  ward- 
room beams,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
per  minute,  diversified  by  incidental 
fore  and  aft  plunges,  that  nearly  snap- 
ped the  clues  of  the  cot  frame. 

Towards  midnight,  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis.  The  ten-inch  shot  for  the  pivot 
guns  jumped  half  their  diameters  out  of 
the  racks,  and  such  a  game  of  leaping 
and  smashing  as  they  kept  up,  while 
they  were  hurled  from  side  to  side  of 
the  upper  deck,  was  truly  marvelous. 

Between  my  tumblers  of  sherry,  and 
noise  overhead,  I  could  hear  the  quick, 
sharp  orders  of  the  officers,  shouUn^ : 

"Here,  afterg-uard,  get  swabs  and  ham- 
mocks to  chock  these  shot  Look  out, 
there,  or  you'll  have  your  legs  broken. 
Aloft,  there,  and  stand  by  to  close  reef 
the  main  top- sail.  Keep  the  ship  by  the 
wind.     Quick,  I  say !" 

These,  and  many  other  sounds  I 
heard,  as  I  lay  on  my  dizzy  perch,  pray- 
ing that  the  old  smoker  might  drive  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Corsica,  or  descend 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  agony  at  once. 

I  spare,  however,  any  farther  alln- 
sions  to  that  painful  night,  and  will  only 
add,  that,  when  on  the  following  after- 
noon we  labored  wheezing  and  puffing 
into  Spezia  with  a  dislocated  engine,  I 
took  a  final  sip  of  Xeres  and  offered  up 
thanks  to  the  mimortal  gods  for  all  their 
favors. 
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THE    FISHER    AND    CHARON. 

WHERE  wild  Laconia  jats  into  the  sea 
The  fisher  Diotimus  had  his  home ; 
Between  the  waters  and  the  woods  k  stood, 
A  wattled  hut,  whose  floor  was  strewn  with  leaves, 
And  crisp,  dry  sea- weeds ;  when  the  tide  came  in 
The  snrf  ran  up  the  beach,  even  to  the  door. 
Here  lived  the  fisher,  and  hia  aeed  wifof 
Doris,  his  second  self;  she  on  the  land. 
And  he  upon  the  sea,  their  long  lives  passed. 
He  rose  at  early  dawn,  and  draped  his  boat 
Down  to  the  water's  edge,  threw  in  his  oars. 
His  lines  and  bait,  and  then  with  lusty  strokes 
Pulled  out  into  the  gulf,  through  clouds  of  mist. 
The  cold,  dark  waves  set  shoreward,  edged  with  foam ; 
The  dark  rocks  rose,  and  dipt,  and  passed  from  si^t ; 
At  last  day  came.     All  day  he  rowed  and  fished. 
Now  at  his  lines,  now  sweating  at  the  oar : 
Meantime,  his  old  wife,  Doris,  sat  at  home, 
Mending  his  nets,  or  spinning  in  the  sun. 

From  shore  to  shore  he  knew  the  gulf,  the  rocks. 
The  curling  eddies,  and  the  isles  of  weed ; 
He  knew  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  fish. 
How  best  to  catch  them,  and  the  bait  they  loved ; 
The  sea-birds,  too,  his  fellow-fishers,  they. 
He  knew  them  all.    From  Tenarus  to  Crete, 
And  where  the  beaches  of  Egilia  break 
The  shining  surge,  which  dies  among  their  shells, 
He  tracked  the  scatv  tenants  of  the  deep. 
The  summer  smote  him  with  its  fiercest  fires 
Burned  his  old  face,  and  browned  his  sinewy  arms  ; 
The  winter  nipt  him  with  its  still,  cold  wind. 
And  drenched  his  cloak  of  mats  with  colder  rain : 
For  days  he  saw  no  sun,  so  thick  the  clouds  ;     - 
But  cloud  or  sun,  he  put  to  sea  at  dawn 
Fearless,  and  with  the  du^  of  eve  returned ; 
The  sunset  was  a  torch  to  light  him  home : 
His  boat  was  guided  by  its  golden  flare 
Straight  to  the  shore :  he  saw  his  hut  afar. 
And  Doris  on  the  sands ;  she  beckoned  him ; 
His  sharp  keel  cut  the  waves,  and,  era  its  wake 
Sank  in  the  blackness,  grated  on  the  sand. 

They  lived  the  common  life  of  little  things 

Summed  np  in  poverty :  like  waves,  the  days. 

The  years  went  by,  each  day  and  year  alike. 

The  last  alone  remembered.     They  were  young ; 

Then  crooked  wrinkles  crept  about  their  eyes ; 

Then  they  were  old.    They  lived,  and  loved,  and  died. 

One  autumn  day,  when  tropic  birds  flew  home, 

The  fisher  sat,  and  saw  his  old  wife  die. 

She  lay  upon  a  couch  of  withered  leaves. 

That  rustled  as  she  moved ;  above  her  hung 

A  coil  of  line,  with  sea- weed  on  its  hooks ; 

A  wicker  basket  was  the  fisher's  seat : 

Their  dim  eyes  met,  and  both  with  tears  were  wet. 

**  Hereafter,  Doris,  I  shall  weep  alone," 

Said  Diotimus.     **  Not  alone,"  she  sighed : 
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**  For  I  shall  walk  the  Bolemn  shore  of  death 

In  tears,  till  yoa  shall  come.*'     She  clutched  his  knee, 

Twisted  her  trembling  fingers  in  his  hand, 

Looked  in  his  face,  and  waited  for  the  end. 

The  waters  lapped  the  door-stone,  and  went  back ; 

The  tide  was  slowly  setting  out  to  sea, 

Leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  barren  sand. 

When  all  was  over,  Diotimus  rose, 

And  called  the  fishers'  wives  to  wash  the  dead ; 

But  first  he  placed  the  netful  obolus, 

The  ferriage  of  the  dead,  beneath  her  tongue ; 

Her  spirit  else  had  wandered  by  the  Styx 

An  hundred  years,  amon^  the  wretched  ghosts. 
They  buried  her  behind  me  fisher's  hut, 
Hard  by  the  wood,  among  its  fallen  leaves. 
The  dead  leaves  rustled  in  the  restless  wind, 
And  mingled  in  the  fisher's  broken  dreams. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  leaves  whereon  he  lay 
Were  stirred  that  night ;  the  dead  was  by  his  side ! 
He  rose  at  dawn,  and  rowed  to  sea  again, 
Scarce  knowing  what  he  did ;  a  league  from  shore 
He  saw  his  net  was  lost,  or  left  behind. 
He  dropped  his  oar,  and  let  the  crazy  boat 
Drift  as  it  would ;  his  idle  thoughts  the  while 
Drifting  about  the  ocean  of  the  past. 
,     That  day  he  caught  no  fish.    He  found  the  net, 
When  the  wan  sunset  led  him  to  his  hut ; 
'Twas  on  his  bed,  the  pillow  of  the  dead ; 
He  used  that  net  no  more.     Sometimes  for  days 
He  stayed  within  the  hut,  to  twist  his  lines. 
To  mend  his  wicker  baskets,  or  his  cloak ;  ' 
And  then,  whole  days  and  nights  he  stayed  at  sea. 
He  saw  the  sun  go  down  into  the  sea, 
Plungine  in  flame  behind  the  western  waves ; 
He  saw  him  rise,  his  bath  of  darkness  past. 
And  scale  the  purple  east:  wrapt  in  his  cloak, 
The  bottom  of  the  boat  his  only  bed, 
He  lay  and  watched  the  stars ;  he  saw  the  Bear 
Steal  from  his  hiding-place,  and  all  night  long 
Prowl  round  the  northern  pole ;  the  Hyades 
Sprinkle  the  threatening  forehead  of  the  Bull ; 
The  Fish  swim  through  the  portals  of  the  south. 
Chasing  the  Swan ;  and,  in  the  glimmering  east, 
The  Charioteer,  the  Goat  that  suckled  Jove 
Perched  on  his  shoulder,  looking  over  Crete. 

The  sea-birds  knew  him,  and,  no  longer  shy, 
Swooped  down,  and  snatched  the  fish  around  his  boat ; 
Yea,  lighted  on  his  boat,  his  verv  oars. 
And  screamed  and  chattered  of  their  briny  loves ; 
He  harmed  them  not,  his  thoughts  were  in  the  past. 
**  Could  time  restore  those  days,  or  give  her  back," 
The  fisher  thought,  ^*  then  I  could  die  in  peace ; 
But  time  will  not  restore  them,  nor  will  she 
Return  to  me ;  the  dead  return  no  more." 
♦*  But  there's  a  way  to  her,"  the  old  man  thought, 
And  stared  in  the  dariL  water.     **  Day  and  night 
The  gate  stands  wide ;  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind 
Miffht  send  me  through  it ;  nay,  a  fish's  fin 
Rubbing  against  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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There  are  a  thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death : 

I  trail  my  fingers  in  the  rippling  brine, 

And  dip  my  death ;  a  cup  of  this  salt  wine, 

Drained  in  the  sunless  sea,  would  end  my  days ; 

But  would  it  help  me  to  my  wife  again, 

My  dear,  dear  Doris  ?     Does  she  wait  for  me 

There  where  my  soul  would  land  ?  I  know  not  that." 

He  stared  in  the  blaok  water  more  and  more  ; 

He  saw  the  tangled  weeds,  the  glancing  fish. 

But  Doris  never ;  only  .n  his  dreams 

Did  he  behold  her,  and  she  seemed  to  weep, 

Walking  alone  the  solemn  shores  of  death ! 

But  now  the  tropic  birds  were  all  flown  home ; 
The  autumn  leaves  were  shed,  and  wint'ry  rains 
Were  sown  in  swelling  seas ;  cold  blew  the  winds ; 
It  was  too  cold  to  live  upon  the  sea ; 
The  sea  was  full  of  ice,  and  every  spray 
That  lifted  his  frail  boat  froze  on  the  prow ; 
Besides,  his  boat  grew  frailer  day  by  day ; 
Old  like  himself,  it  scarcely  rode  the  waves ; 
A  storm  would  swamp  it.     *^  I  should  find  my  death 
In  the  cold  waters,"  Diotimus  said ; 
**  But  not  my  dear,  dead  wife ;  for  though  I  died, 
I  coidd  not  join  the  souls  across  the  Styx, 
So  poor  am  I :  I  have  no  obolus 
To  fee  old  Charon."     So  he  sought  the  shore. 
He  hung  his  nets  and  lines  within  the  hut. 
Stiffened  with  frost ;  made  up  his  bed  of  leaves, 
And  gathered  fagots  in  the  windy  wood 
To  feed  his  fire ;  he  walked  the  bleak,  bare  wood. 
Lone  as  the  wind  that  snapped  the  withered  limbs ; 
Also  the  barren  beach,  the  stretch  of  sand. 
Close  to  the  tumbling  wall  of  roaring  surf. 
The  surf,  and  sand,  and  melancholy  wood 
Troubled  him  le3S,%o  waste  and  grim  were  they, 
Than  did  the  hut;  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Peopled  the  lonely  hut,  and  filled  his  thoughts. 
He  seemed  to  see,  or  saw,  his  vanished  wife, 
About  her  household  duties,  all  the  duy ; 
She  mended  nets,  she  spun,  she  built  nis  fire ; 
At  night  he  dreamed  of  her ;  when  the  wind  blew, 
'Twas  she  who  shook  his  door ;  when  fell  the  rain. 
Trickling  upon  him  through  tlie  crumbling  roof, 
'Twas  she  who  wept ;  the  tears  he  felt  were  hers  ; 
She  was  the  ghost  of  moonlight  on  the  wall ! 

♦*  I  can  no  longer  bear  this  loss  of  min^, 
Here,  where  it  came  upon  me ;  I  must  go ; 
Whither  I  know  not,  but  to  sea,  to  sea ; 
There  is  no  rest,  no  peace  for  me  on  land. 
The  wintry  winds  may  freeze  me,  or  the  isles 
Of  ice  may  crush  my  boat ;  I  can  but  die ; 
But  die  I  shall  not  yet ;  for  I  must  seek 
Charon,  and  ask  him  to  forego  his  fee ; 
Not  else  can  rest  be  mine,  when  I  am  dead." 
So  spake  the  fisher,  one  gray  winter's  day. 
And  straightway  put  to  sea ;  the  isles  of  ice 
Parted  before  his  prow,  and  closed  astern ; 
Behind  the  noisy  shocks  of  spray  his  hut 
Grew  less  and  less ;  it  disappeared ;  the  beach 
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Sank  in  the  6ea ;  the  woods  alone  were  left, 
The  long,  dark  belt  of  woods,  and  ragged  hills. 

At  noon  he  doubled  Tenams,  and  beat 
Northward,  along  Laoonia*8  western  shore  ; 
Somewhere  along  the  shore,  tradition  said. 
Between  a  gorge,  the  gates  of  Hades  rose ; 
Where  no  man  knew ;  such  knowledge  suits  not  life. 
Death  brooded  round  that  awful  shore  and  sea ; 
The  dreary  woods  were  dead ;  nor  leaf,  nor  limb 
Stirred  in  the  strong  north  wind  that  filled  the  sky ; 
Beaches  were  none,  bat  rocks,  a  wall  of  rock, 
With  gaping  caverns,  where  the  sea  was  lost ; 
No  surf,  no  crested  wave,  no  rippled  swell 
Wrinkled  the  sea's  broad  plain  ;  and  yet  it  moved. 
Swept  shoreward  like  a  wind.     There  was  a  golf 
Between  two  barren  mountains,  whose  black  jaws 
Devoured  the  light ;  to  this  the  current  set. 
Bearing  the  fisher's  boat ;  for  though  his  oars 
Lay  on  the  thwarts,  and  all  his  sails  were  furled, 
He  drove  before  the  wind,  to  the  inner  land. 
Soon  as  he  passed  that  portal  of  the  sea 
There  came  a  change ;  the  thought  that  led  him  on 
Sluckened ;  his  mind  ^ew  weak ;  a  drowsy  weight 
Hung  on  his  lids;  it  was  as  he  had  crossed 
The  leaden  portals  of  the  land  of  sleep ! 
All  memory  of  his  former  life  was  lost, 
Sunk  in  his  dream ;  only  a  sense  of  loss 
Lived  in  his  soul,  a  vague  and  muffled  grie^ 
Ho  bathed  his  eyes  in  that  mysterious  stream 
To  break  his  slumber ;  down  his  wiinkled  cheek 
The  water  trickled,  and  he  tasted  it ; 
'Twas  sweet  and  bitter,  like  forgetfulness, 
A  bitter  sweet ;  he  knew  the  river  then — 
Lethe,  whose  dreadful  waters  lead  to  death ! 

# 
At  last  the  current  emptied  in  the  Styx, 
A  sluggish  lake,  whose  nearer  bank  alone 
Was  seen ;  in  mist  the  further  bank  was  hid ; 
i    He  took  his  oars,  and  rowed  to  Charon's  wharf. 
A  line  of  sickly  willows  fringed  the  shore. 
Their  ragged  tresses  draggling  in  the  scum 
That  mantled  the  grim  pool ;  a  ghostly  rank 
Of  poplars,  like  a  halted  train  of  shades. 
Trembled ;  on  one  a  raven  sat,  and  slept 
And  here  and  there  were  single  ghostly  shapes 
That  wandered  up  and  down  like  morning  mists ; 
Others,  from  somewhere  inland,  through  a  gorge 
Drifted,  and  drifted,  down  to  Charon's  wharf. 
Charon  himself  was  in  his  dusky  barge. 
Just  touching  land,  returned  from  Hades ;  still 
The  furrow  of  his  wake  was  on  the  scum. 
His  beard  was  long  and  ragged,  and  his  hair 
Hung  o'er  his  brows ;  the  wrinkles  of  his  face 
Seemed  carved  in  bronze  or  stone ;  a  stony  light 
Glinted  in  his  hard  eyes,  whose  steady  frown 
Looked  pity  dead ;  no  pity  Charon  knew. 
*^  What  man  art  thou,  and  wherefore  art  thou  come  V* 

"  My  name  is  Diotimus,  and  my  home 
Is  in  Laconia ;  Doris  was  my  wife ; 
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She  died ;  you  ferried  her  across  the  Styx." 
"  Perchance,  old  man  ;  but  now  bo  many  cross, 
I  cannot  long  remember  single  souls, 
Or  queens  or  fishers'  wives.    But  get  thee  back ; 
The  dead,  and  not  the  living  come  to  me." 
So  Charon  said,  and  waved  the  fisher  back. 

•'Not  back  to  earth  again !  Oh,  say  not  that! 
Be  who  has  lived  for  three- score  years  and  ten, 
So  old  am  I,  and  lived  the  poor  man's  life. 
Once  freed  therefrom,  not  willingly  returns. 
From  youth  to  age,  upon  the  dangerous  sea 
My  days  were  passed,  by  sons  of  summer  scorched, 
By  winds  of  winter  numbed ;  and  tempests  rose, 
Great  whirlwinds  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea 
Chasms  and  gulfs  of  night ;  but  all  I  bore, 
For  Doris  lived  ;  but  now  that  she  is  dead, 
I  long  to  die ;  there  is  no  joy  in  life : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  let  me  cross  the  Styx.'* 

•*  He  will  not  pity  iheet"  a  shadowy  voice 

Breathed  from  the  shore,  "  but  rather  mock  thy  grief; 

There  is  no  mercy  shown  to  men  in  life. 

Why  should  they  look  for  any  after  death  7" 

Beneath  the  poplar  where  the  raven  sat, 

This  hopeless  voice  to  Diotimus  croaked : 

The  raven  heard,  and  answered  in  his  dream. 

Meantime,  the  wandering  shapes  had  gathered  round, 

To  watch  the  issue ;  thin,  at  first,  as  smoke, 

Affainst  the  swaying  willow  branches  drawn, 

Tneir  dim,  uncertain  outlines  surer  grow, 

Grew  firm  and  certain ;  wrapt  in  long,  white  robes. 

That  swept  the  groond,  and  o*er  their  faees  fell 

Hood-like,  they  stood ;  the  wretched  dead  were  they« 

That  wander  l^  the  Styx  an  hundred  yean. 

"  I  bear  the  dead  ahme  across  the  Styx," 

Charon  replied,  and  smiled  a  ffrim,  dark  smile ; 

••  Only  the  dead ;  nor  all  the  dead  you  see. 

Prayers  have  been  said  to  me,  tears  have  been  shed 

For  ages,  as  ye  reckon  time  on  earth, 

In  vain ;  I  heed  not  human  tears  or  prayers ! 

Great  kings  have  laid  their  sceptres  at  my  feat ; 

Pale  queens  have  knelt  to  me,  and  wrung  their  haad8« 

To  die  before  their  time ;  I  sent  them  back ! 

What  man  art  thou,  that  I  should  let  thee  cross? 

Go  back,  and  live  the  remnant  of  thy  life ; 

Live  till  the  Lord  of  Life  shall  let  thee  die, 

It  cannot  now  be  long,  tiien  oome  to  me ; 

Not  as  thou  comest  now,  but  with  the  dead ; 

Come  with  an  obolus,  and  thou  ahalt  cross." 

"  I  have  no  obolus,  but  I  shall  cross," 
The  fisher  said ;  •*  for  Doris  waits  for  me." 
Above  his  head  the  silent  willows  leaned ; 
The  air  was  hushed ;  except  the  poplar  rods. 
High  over  all}  naught  stirred ;  the  poplars  shooky 
Beached  by  the  couriers  of  a  coming  wind. 
Or  some  impending  doom !    A  wind  of  doom 
Swept  through  the  gorge  behind  them,  driving  on 
A  sea  of  spirits,  and  the  noise  of  war. 
In  war  two  mighty  kingdoms  then  were  met ; 
TOii.  vm.— 32 
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These  were  the  flower  of  both,  slain  in  the  shook* 

Rushing  from  life  to  death ;  they  threw  themselves 

Straight  into  Charon's  boat,  or  would  have  thrown, 

Bnt  mat  his  oar,  uplifted,  kept  them  back. 

And  now,  while  clamor  and  confusion  reigned* 

Unseen,  the  wary  fisher  seised  his  oars. 

And  pnlled  for  the  further  shore ;  before  his  prow 

The  scttm  was  thick,  and  thick  the  mafcted  weeds 

Below  his  sliding  keel ;  a  faint,  dead  scent 

Burdened  the  waste ;  nor  wave,  nor  ripple  there ; 

He  tore  his  way  through  slime  at  every  stroke. 

Of  all  the  slaughtered  dead  that  stormed  his  barge, 

Not  one  would  Charon  ferry  o*er  the  Styx, 

For  all  were  yet  unburied  on  the  field ; 

He  stretched  his  hand  in  vain;  no  burial  fee 

Dropped  in  his  greedy  paha ;  he  drove  them  back. 

A  single  ^ost,  a  slave  that  died  in  peace, 

Wealuiier  with  one  poor  oboius  than  they. 

Heroes,  and  valiant  captains,  kuMts  of  war, 

Stepped  in  the  barge,  and  sat  at  Charon*s  feet. 

The  bax^  was  turned,  and  now  began  the  chase; 

For  Charon  now  the  fisher  missed,  and  saw 

His  laboring  boat  half  way  across  the  stream. 

He  bent  him  to  his  oars,  that  rose  and  fell 

Faster  and  faster,  raining  strokes  that  shook 

The  sea  of  boiub,  and  dashed  its  turbid  wavesi 

Shouting  great  shouts  to  fright  the  daring  man. 

The  shouts  o*ertook  the  fisher  in  his  flight. 

And  fright  a  little  moment  chilled  his  heart, 

But  soon  was  strangled  hj  the  UNm  will 

That  nenred  hia  arm,  half  hope,  and  half  despair : 

The  orasy  boat  was  strained  in  every  seanu 

Aad  slow  great  drops  ooaed  through  her  trembling  sides ; 

But  not  the  lass  she  flew,  ]^ursued  by  shouts. 

And  irowniqg  Charon,  in  his  gloomy  barge. 

But  now  the  mist  that  veiled  the  further  bank 
Grew  thin,  and  thinner,  and  the  fishor  caught 
The  shore  beyond,  a  green,  low-lyine  shore ; 
Deep  meadowy  uplands,  slopes,  and  happy  woods, 
Steeped  throusd^  and  through  with  light :  and  stately  Shapes, 
That  came  and  went  like  ^ds ;  but  one  was  still. 
Hushed  as  a  statue  frozen  in  the  moon. 
It  looked  a  woman,  and  her  marble  eye 
Drank  in  that  breathless  chase  across  the  Styx. 
**  Doris  P*  the  fisher  shouted,  as  he  neared 
The  happy  ^ore ;  the  figure  seemed  to  hear ; 
•*  Doris  /  deur  i)orisP^  but  the  rest  was  lost, 
For  Charon  now  had  reached  the  fisher^s  boat : 
His  black  haige  struck  it ;  down  it  sank  like  lead. 
The  fisher  witn  it ;  but  he  rose  again, 
Breastinff  the  surges  to  the  blessed  shore 
Where  Doris  stood,  and  stretched  her  hands  to  him. 
He  lands ;  she  falls  upon  his  neck,  and  weeps : 
Then  hand  ui  hand  the  smiling  spirits  so 
To  meet  their  jud|;e,  the  gracious  Lord  of  life; 
But  Charon  goes  back  angiy  to  the  dead. 
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FRONTIER   TARNS. 


¥E  were  journeying  aoroM  4he  Qreat 
American  Desert.  The  oamp  had 
been  pitched  after  a  hard  day's  trayel, 
and  all  the  necessary  arrangeiBents  for 
passing  the  night  were  oompleted.  when 
our  group  received  some  additions.  The 
first  who  came  up  was  onr  teamster-— a 
^rood-natured  Kttle  Missoorian,  who  re* 
joiced  in  the  name  of  Jones.  To  db- 
tinguish  him  £rom  ''Tall  Jones'*  and 
**  Big  Fort  Jones,"  who  wete  l&awise 
members  of  the  traki,  be  bad  reeeiyed 
the  sobriquet  of  '« Fat  Jooee.*'  Witb 
him  came  a  persona^^e  of  no  sli^t  im- 
portance in  our  littie  oommnnsty— 
**  Kentucky  the  Fiddler."  Like  eyery 
knight  of  the  tmiefiil  bow — for  I  neyer 
yet  saw  an  accomplished  fiddler  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of 

"  Liking  a  wee  drap  o*  drink  o'er  weel" — 

Kentack  **bore  tiie  bodge  of  al  baa 
tribe" — poverty,  talent,  tfnd  a  more 
than  fervent  deTotion  to  spiritual  things. 
He  bad  no  more  aoquisrtiyenesa  than 
the  yeriest  spendthrift  that  erer  soalten- 
ed  a  miser's  noards,  and  if  auoh  an  or- 
ftji  exists — phrenologically  speakiiiff — 
It  must  have  been  marked  by  a  deoided 
hollow  on  Kentuok's  curiy  pate.  Qdv9 
him  money  to-day,  audit  would  begone 
—be  really  oonlcb't  tell  where— to-mor- 
row. Indeed,  so  fsr  as  woxldHypassaB*- 
sions  went,  I  fancy  that  poor  Ejsntoi^ 
oould  boast  but  Htde  sare  nis  long  cher- 
ished violin — a  yeriti^le  Cremona^and 
eyen  tiiat  was  almost  too  much  a  part 
of  the  musician's  self  to  be  oonndeied 
a  piece  of  property. 

Alentuck  and  Jones  had  barely  enter- 
ed into  a  sort  of  rambling  oonyenadxm 
when  their  party  was  increased  to  a  trio 
by  the  coming  in  of  a  *'  moantain  man''-<^ 
amoroso,  misanthropie  aort  of  ehanatur^ 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Rube,  and  who 
was,  from  some  rumors  of  his  preyious 
histoxj,  looked  upon  wiih  prodigious  ad« 
miration,  as  a  person  of  terrible  fl^noeri- 
ences,  by  our  younger  travelBrs.  This 
Bttbe  was,  in  most  respects,  tiie  yery 
antipodes  e£  the  fiddler-^e  seldom 
•spoke,  and  when  he  did,  he  expressed 
hmiself  like  one  conscious  that,  in  draw- 
ing upon  his  words,  he  was  consuming 
a  slender  stock  which  miglit  fail  ana 
leave  him  bankrupt  at  a  moment's  wam«> 
ing.     It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 


sariHcise  that  we  heard  him,  after  a  long 
silence,  propose  that  each  should  teU  a 
story.  In  faot,  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  beiieve  tiiat  be  did  so  wiUiout  any 
desire  that  his  proposition  should  be 
acceded  to,  and  made  it  at  the  time 
rather  to  amuae  an  idle  hour,  by  drawing 
out  his  companions,  than  with  any  inten- 
tion of  imposing  upon  his  own  toomd 
so  unwonted  a  labor.  If  suoh  were  his 
expectation,  ha  was  destined  to  a  dis- 
appointment ;  lor  Kantuck's  ready  re- 
joinder was  : 

«'  Wadl  old  hoes,  I  ^n't  know  yftour 
stick  floated  that  way;  but  ef  that's 
yfour  game  I*me  in.  So  go  ahead  and 
play^ut  y^^ourhand;  Idontwant  to 
bluff  y^ou  off.  but  I  can  hold  four  aoee 
in  the  aiory-telling  Ime  myself— sore  as 
shootinff — so  make  it  a  good  one,  or 
y«ou'll  be  no  whar." 

This  was  a  oUncher,  while  Fat  Jones's 
'' Waftl,  I  dont  kear  ef  we  do"  left  no 
•room  for  backing  out. 

And  now,  as  Robe's  stoiy  was  reattj 
«n  intorestmy  one,  I  will,  to  render  it 
more  intelligiblo  to  the  reader,  drop  hia 
pecuUar  phraseology,  and  give  the  nar- 
rative,  with  aome  triflmg  exoeptioas,  in 
my  own  words.    We  may  call  it 

TBS  TBAPPEB'8  APYENTURES  U?ON. 

It  was  seyen  years  ago  to-night  tiiuit 
I  foimed  one  of  «  patty  of  fifteen  isen 
who  wisre  about  leaving  their  oamping- 
ground  in  the  Ghreat  American  Desert, 
io  journey  oyer  the  arid  track  known  as 
ihe  Jornada  del  liuaito.  The  Great 
Desert,  as  its  yery  name  indicates,  is 
l»ttt  a  will,  dreary  region  at  the  best, 
where  extensiye  traots  of  sun-scorched 
aand,  interspersed  mtii  huge  piles  of 
massiTe  vogk,  whoae  strange,  groteaqoe 
formations  render  tins  wUdemess  yet 
mme  repidsire,  begin  and  bound  the 
nrospeot,  untii  the  weary  eye  km^, 
bnt  longs  in  yaia,  to  rest  upon  some 
men  wing,  if  it  were  but  a  hand's 
breadth  of  vsrdnre.  Indeed,  the  iHide 
laoe  of  the  oounlry  is  so  miserably  rog^ 
gad  and  unpreposaesaine  that,  but  & 
tiie  tiny  delioate  flowers  that  bloom,  one 
oan  scarce  say  how,  among  its  sandp 
baiups,  I  oould  almost  term  it  an  aoonm- 
ed  land ;  for,  amid  these  solitudes,  nik- 
ture  has  no  voice,  save  in  the  sigUng 
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of  the  breeze  or  in  the  solemn  mutter- 
logs  of  the  approaching  storm.  There 
is  neard  no  bird-note  to  welcome  the 
rising  of  the  son,  no  insect^s  wing  hams 
drowsily  in  the  deepening  twili^t,  no 
gorgling  rill  splashes  oooUngly  in  tiie 
sultry  noon-tide  upon  the  waye-wom, 
mossy  rock  below ;  but,  in  lien  of  these, 
the  deadly  rattlesnake,  swollen  wiUi 
venom,  basks  lazily  in  the  son,  or  coils 
in  spotted  folds  among  the  crevioes  of 
the  scattered  fragments  which  skirt  the 
bases  of  the  deeper  oaflons ;  while  liz- 
ards, harmless  bat  scarcely  less  revolt- 
ing to  the  sight,  crawl  by  thousands 
npon  the  parcMd  and  springless  ground. 
The  very  Indians,  the  only  human  crea- 
tures who  can  exist  in  tliese  inhospita- 
ble regions,  are  degraded  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  brate,  until  the  name  of 
Paw  Eataw  is  recognized  as  the  title 
of  a  tribe  who  know  no  pity,  and  will 
even  sell  their  offspring  into  oaptivitr 
for  the  horse-flesh  which  furnishes  theur 
most  luzorioas  repast 

The  region  on  which  we  were  about 
to  enter  has  been  called  by  the  Mexicans 
*'the  Joamey  of  the  Dead,'*  and  never 
was  a  name  more  significant  or  more 
appropriately  given.  It  has  verified  its 
title  in  more  than  one  instance.  But  lit- 
lie  did  I  think,  as  the  Letu^  and  jest 
went  round  while  we  were  tightening 
our  packs,  upon  tiiat  eventful  day,  that 
some  of  us  were  destined  to  add  to  tiie 
number  of  those  who  have  suffered  and 
finally  lain  down  to  perish  among  its  de- 
vious paths.  But  we  feh  no  apprehen- 
sions ;  for,  tifciougfa  til*  trail,  if  trail  it 
oould  be  called,  was  unknown  to  us  all 
with  the  exception  of  aa  old  trapper 
who  acted  as  our  leader,  we  trusted  to 
his  experience  for  the  guidance  of  our 
party  to  the  nearest  water-hole,  which 
he  had  stated  to  be,  even  by  the  shortest 
route,  many  leagues  distant. 

It  was  near  sunset,  we  had  been  soma 
hours  upon  tiie  road,  and  were  now 
jogging  gaily  along,  chatting  and  joking 
wiui  each  other  upon  a  recent  mishap 
which  had  befallen  an  unlucky  fSaUow 
who  was  always  getting  into  trouble,  and 
in  this  particular  instance  had  been  sent 
fljring,  ne<^  and  heels,  from  the  back  of 
an  unruly  marcho^  to  hia  own  personal 
discomfiture  and  our  secret  amuse- 
ment. While  still  indulging  in  this  mer- 
riment, the  party  entered  a  defile,  walled 
in  by  towenng  masses  of  overhanging 
sook«  which  narrowed  the  path  until  our 
men  were  obliged  to  follow  each  other 


in  Indian  file.  I  was  riding  but  a  few 
paces  in  rear  of  the  guide,  when  a  sao- 
cession  of  hideous  yells  firom  the  cliffis, 
followed  by  a  smothered  cry  from  our 
leader,  who  had  been  struck  from  his 
saddle  by  a  heavy  stone,  apprised  us 
that  we  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade 
of  the  prowling  Diggers,  Bein^  near- 
est to  the  wounded  man  at  the  time,  I 
hastened  to  his  assistance;  bat  in  so 
doing  narrowly  escaped  being  cruahed 
by  a  descending  rock,  which  came  tom- 
bling  from  the  heights  above.  Not  an 
enemy  was  to  be  seen,  but,  from  eitiier 
summit  of  the  precipitous  barriers  which 
hemmed  fts  in,  fell  large  masses  of  rook« 
and  sharp  fragments,  loosened  by  un- 
seen hands,  came  showering  down  upon 
our  defenseless  heads  so  as  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  tiie  whole  party. 
Our  leader,  who  had  already  fallen,  lay 
writhing  beside  his  male.  To  resist,  aa 
we  were  (hen  situated,  would  have  been 
madness;  for,  even  if  we  could  have 
used  the  rifie,  there  was  no  enemy  in 
sight  at  whom  to  direct  our  aim.  Under 
such  disadvanta^s,  to  retreat,  and  that 
speedily,  seemea  the  only  alternative ; 
before  doing  so,  however,  we  succeeded 
in  secwing  the  mangled  frame  of  oar 
almost  expiring  guide,  and  then,  with 
heai^  hearts,  made  good  our  escape,  by 
retiring  to  the  open  sand-plain  that  bor- 
dered upon  this  treacherous  cafion. 
Here  we  halted,  and  did  all  that  our 
scaa^  facilities  would  permit^  to  allevi- 
ate the  Bufieiin|^  of  our  unfortunate 
companion,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

He  lay  until  neariy  midnight,  groan- 
ing heavilT,  and  tossing  to  and  fro  upon 
the  rude  bed  which  we  had  prepmd 
for  him,  and  then,  as  if  sudaenty  in- 
spired with  sapematnral  strength,  he 
raised  himself  from  his  blanket  and  call- 
ed us  to  his  side.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  ghastly  appearance  of  this  dying 
man — ^the  blood  had  trickled  from  hts 
wounds  and  stiffsned  in  his  long  hur 
and  matted  beard,  while  his  haggard 
features,  now  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
approaching  dissolution,  looked  still 
more  horrible  as  they  were  brought  out 
by  the  odd  rays  of  a  cloudless  moon. 
^Liter  regarding  us  for  a  moment  witii 
an  intensity  which  only  the  last  look 
can  give,  he  faltered  out,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  these  parting  words : 

**  Boys,  tnis  old  boss  is  going  under, 
and  it^s  hard  for  a  mountain  man  who's 
trapped  beaver,  and  foueht  Ingins,  and 
raised  har  from  Counoil  Bluffs  on  the 
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Mt88oari,  awaj  west,  to  the  CaHforner 
snow  mountains,  to  be  wiped  ont  thia 
way  at  last  It  aint  white  man's  fash- 
ion, nohow,  Ryan.  I  am  croshed  like  a 
oopper-head,  by  a  miseraUe  Pi-Eoohe — 
the  meanest  In^n  ■  among  'em  all — 
wagh !  This  child*s  gone  beayer  with- 
out gettin'  a  shot  at  the  red-rikin  that 
rubbed  him  out.  Boys,  yonVe  been  a 
dependin'  on'me  to  see  yon  safe  oat  of 
this  no  'count  country.  I*m  gettin'  weak, 
but  I'U  try  and  put  you  'pon  tiie  traiL 
It  lies— ''^ 

There  was  a  conyulsiye  movement — 
a  fearful  groan — a  husky  rattling  in  the 
throat,  and  then  the  trapper's  nptonied 
and  sightless  eye-balls  told  us  that  aU 
was  over.  Nature  could  stru§nple  no 
longer.  The  spirit  had  escaped  from 
its  shattered  tenement,  leaving  but  the 
stiffening  form  which  lay  extended  at 
our  feet,  and  the  bloodless  lips,  by  which 
those  unfinished  words,  those  most  im- 
portant directionSf  so  vital  to  us  all,  were 
yet  unspoken,  were  now  forever  sealed. 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  there 
was  little  sleep  among  our  people  that 
night — the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
the  anxieties  of  the  present,  g^ef  for 
the  loss  of  our  dead  comrade,  and  the 
burning  yet  impotent  desire  to  revenge 
his  murder,  all  combined  to  excite  and 
keep  us  wakeful. 

We  had  now  no  reason  for  continuing 
longer  at  this  drecury  halting-place,  save 
the  necessity  of  committing  the  trapper's 
body  to  the  ground.  Accordingly,  we 
fell  to  work  with  our  hands  and  butcher- 
knives,  and,  by  the  waning  beams  of  the 
now  declining  moon,  scooped  out  a  shal- 
low grave  among  the  shifting  sand-heaps. 
We  labored  steadily,  and,  ere  the  first 
faint  streak  of  day,  our' task  was  done  ; 
and,  having  wrapped  the  blood-stained 
corpse  in  its  blanket,  we  gathered  round, 
with  that  stem  sorrow  which  only  men 
can  feel,  to  laj  our  comrade  in  his  last, 
solitary  restmg- place.  I  liave  seen 
many  burials,  but  never  one  like  this — 
there  were  oaths,  not  loud  but  deep,  of 
unrelenting  vengeance,  sworn  among 
our  men,  and  now  registered,  which  I 
alone  have  lived  to  fulfill.  I've  wiped 
out  many  a  Digger,  and  raised  bar,  time 
and  again,  among  those  deserts  since 
that  ni^ht ;  but  I  never  scalp  a  Pi-£uche 
or  set  foot  upon  their  wastes,  without  a 
recollection  of  that  unmarked  and  lonely 
grave.  There  were  but  few  words  spoken 
as  we  heaped  up  the  sand,  and  piled 
atones  heavily,  but  with  apparent  care- 


lessness (lest  the  Paw  Eutaws  should 
discover  and  disinter  our  dead),  upon 
the  mound,  to  secure  its  stability. 

When  the  interment  was  fully  ended, 
one  among  our  number-^a  youns  man 
who  had  Men  a  special  favorite  with  the 
old  guide — said  quietly,  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  *^  He  was  a  good  old  boss."  It 
wasn't  much,  and  a  man  who  hadn't 
traveled  among  the  mountains  might 
have  found  something  for  ridicule  in  the 
remark ;  but  it  was  all  that  our  leader,  had 
he  been  living,  would  have  said  for  an- 
other, or  asked  for  himself.  It  was  no 
ffreat  eulogy  ;  but  it  meant  everythmg. 
It  meant  that  the  friend  whom  we  hS3i 
just  covered  from  our  sight  would  have 
shared  the  last  morsel  in  his  pack,  or 
given  the  contents  of  his  flask  to  a  com- 
rade in  need,  even  though  he  had  fore- 
seen the  suffering  which  would  ensue 
from  his  generosity.  It  meant  that  the 
trapper  would  have  died  fighting  in  his 
tracks  sooner  than  desert  the  wounded 
man  who  looked  to  his  strong  arm  for 
aid.  It  was  the  last  farewell  of  a  heart, 
grieving,  as  a  frontierman's  alone  can 
grieve,  over  the  final  severance  of  that 
rough  companionship,  which  is  dearer  to 
the  hunter  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than 
is  "  the  love  of  woman."  The  words,  in- 
deed, were  scanty,  but  the  feeling  which 
prompted  them  was  deep  and  genuine. 

Having  thus  performed  the  last  oflSces 
for  our  departed  friend,  we  held  a  con- 
sultation as  to  the  course  which  it  would 
now  be  most  proper  for  us  to  pursue. 
The  debate  was  an  anxious  and  a  con- 
flicting one.  A  portion  of  our  party^  were 
in  favor  of  following  out  our  original 
plan,  and,  by  pressing  forward  imme- 
diately, gain  the  other  extremity  of 
the  jomada,  and  thence,  **  trust  to 
luck,"  as  they  foolishly  expressed  it,  to 
reach  (with  no  better  guidance  thandiat 
derived  from  their  own  inexperienced 
judgments)  the  settlements  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast ;  others,  still  more  rash,  were 
for  pursuing  the  Indians  and  reven^ng 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  our  companion, 
without  regard  to  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining water,  of  which  our  scanty  stock 
was  now  almost  exhausted ;  a  third,  and 
the  smallest  number  of  our  men,  were 
strongly  disposed  to  return  to  the  en- 
campment of  yesterday,  and  thence 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  New  Mexi- 
can territory.  Unfortunately  for  us 
all,  as  the  sequel  proved,  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  prevailed,  and  we  once 
more  resumed  our    saddles,   and  took 
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wbat  we  supposed  to  be  a  direction 
which  would  bring  as  to  the  water-holes 
at  the  western  termination  of  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto. 

As  the  snn  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  oloadless  skj,  the  reflection  of  his 
rays  from  the  heated  sands,  through 
which  we  were  wearily  toiling,  grew  al- 
most too  powerful  to  be  borne ;  aad^as  our 
water-goards  were  empty,  we  began  to 
look  most  anxiously  for  the  wished-for 
pool  beside  which  we  were  hoping  to 
encamp.  But  the  day  waned  ana  fraed, 
and  the  stars  came  out,  as  we  still  urged 
our  jaded  mules  orer  the  wilderness  of 
•and. 

Yet  no  sign,  look  where  you  would, 
of  water  was  to  be  seen.  Each  mile  of 
progress  seemed  only  to  bring  as  to 
some  region,  if  possible,  more  intensely 
arid  than  the  last,  our  animals,  too,  bo- 
ffan  to  show  signs  of  siving  out,  and  we 
felt  assured  that,  wi&out  repose,  they 
oonld  continue  on  no  further.  By  mid- 
night we  halted  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
plain,  and,  after  relieving  our  weary 
beasts  from  their  weighty  saddles,  we 
threw  ourselves  down  to  deep,  each 
man  feeUng  conscious  that  we  were  lost, 
but  none  darinff  to  breathe  his  suspi- 
cions to  his  neither. 

On  the  morrow  it  was  determined  to 
retrace  our  steps— but  the  endeavor 
was  a  fruitless  one ;  for  the  treacherous 
sands  and  flinty  rock  retained  no  mark 
or  hoof-print  by  which  to  direct  our 
steps,  so  that  the  attempt  but  added  to 
our  previous  bewilderment  The  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  found  us  in  no  en- 
viable plight — ^tho  pangs  of  thirst  and  the 
anticipated  horrors  of  so  terrible  a  death 
in  this  inhospitable  wild,  with  not  a  hope 
to  sootho  the  anguish  of  despair,  and  no 
hand  to  close  our  eyes,  were  ahready 
doing  their  wasting  work  upon  the 
frames  of  our  travel- worn  voyageura — 
yet  the  worst  was  still  to  come.  But 
why  should  I  enter  into  the  fearful  de- 
tails of  those  days  of  suffering  ?  Why 
expatiate  upon  the  agonies  of  men  who 
wandered,  in  pursuit  of  water  to  cool 
their  burning  tongues,  until  hope  itself 
was  gone ;  who  even  killed  their  faint- 
ing be&sts,  and  sucked  the  hot  blood 
"  flowing  from  their  fevered  veins,  to  as- 
suage their  torturing  thirst,  and  then,  as 
their  baked  lips  cracked,  and  their  heat- 
ed brains  grew  giddy  with  excess  of 
anguish,  cast  themselves  down  upon 
the  sun-scorched  earth,  and  raved  and 
prayed  to  die,  or  whispered,  in  their 


idiotic  babblings,  of  home,  and  plea- 
sant fields,  and  cool  wells  from  imose 
mossy  buckets  they  had  drank  when 
boys.  But  I  draw  a  veil  over  our  mis- 
eries and  hasten  to  the  close.  I  cannot 
tell  how  long  we  had  been  suffering.  I 
had  grown  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  saw  tiie  sun  rise  and  set  again,  yet 
heeded  not  the  change.  We  had  lain 
down  to  die.  Of  our  animals  none  re- 
mained. We  had  no  hope.  But  suddenly 
an  impulse,  for  I  cannot  call  it  anything 
else,  prompted  mo  to  make  one  more 
searcn  for  water.  Aa  I  rose,  with  no 
little  difficulty,  todo  so,  I  whispered— for 
my  voice  was  nearly  gone—*'  Boys,  I'll 
try  once  laore.**  And!  am  satisfied  that, 
in  my  then  enfeebled,  apathetic  state, 
if  one  tongue  had  objectea,  or  one  of  my 
companions  had  sud,  ^*  Don*t  leave  us, 
Bube,"  I  should  have  sunk  down  and  per- 
ished with  the  rest ;  but,  as  it  was,  mey 
only  looked  at  me  out  of  their  duH,  un- 
meaninsr  eyes,  and  I  staggered  forward, 
going  Iknew  not  whither.  Of  how  long  I 
searched,  or  in  what  direction  I  wander- 
ed,! have  not  even  the  faintest  idea ;  bat, 
when  my  strength  was  almost  spent.  I 
recollected  remarking  a  littie  hollow,  or 
gulch,  some  hundred  -yards  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  saying  to  myself,  I  will  co 
forward  as  far  as  that,  and,  if  there  be 
no  water  there,  it  will  at  least  furnish 
me  with  a  spot  in  which  to  die. 

At  first  I  moved  languidly  towards 
the  place,  but,  as  I  mounted  a  slight  ele- 
vation which  intervened  between  tiie 
chasm  and  the  ground  whence  I 
had  at  first  observed  it,  I  beheld  an 
object  which  infused  new  vigor  into  my 
sinking  frame.  Could  it  be  possible, 
or  was  the  sight  before  me  but  tiie  phan- 
tom of  some  delusive  dream  ?  A  mo- 
ment more  and  I  had  thrown  myself  at 
full  length  beside  the  pool,  and  drank 
from  its  brackish  waters  the  sweet- 
est draught  that  ever  crossed  my 
lips. 

Having  quenched  the  thirst  which 
had  hitherto  consumed  me,  and  gathered 
sufficient  strenf^  to  undertake  the 
task,  I  started  m  pursuit  of  our  men, 
to  inform  them  of  my  success  ;  but  my 
search  was  in  vain,  and  another  and  a 
yet  more  careful  one,  in  which  I  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day, 
was  productive  of  no  better  resiut  I 
shouted  as  loudly  as  my  weakneas 
would  permit,  and  discharged  my  rifle 
affain  and  again ;  but,  save  the  idle  eohoea 
vniioh  the  rocks  sent  back  in  answer  to 
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its  report,  there  came  no  sottnd  to  break 
the  awfal  eilence  which  ever  reigns  in 
those  dread  solitudes.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  my  voice  fell  only  upon  ears  deaf 
to  aU  earthly  calls,  or,  perchance,  they 
heard,  when  weakness  prevented  a  re- 
ply. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  fate,  and  the  teach- 
ing bones  of  my  nnfortonate  bompan- 
ions  may  yet  be  found  hr  some  pass- 
ing traveler  who  will  ponder  and  specu- 
late upon  their  doom.  For  myself,  I 
managed,  between  killing  lizards  and 
toasting  rattlesnakes — though  such  liv- 
ing is  none  of  the  best — to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  until  the  arrival  of 
a  party  of  New  Mexicans  bettered  my 
fare  and  furnished  me  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

**  And  now,  boys,"  added  the  narra- 
tor, **  my  story  is  told.  It  may  seem  a 
strange  one,  but  it's  true,  for  all  that. 
So,  Kentuck,  you've  seen  my  hand,  and 
now  go  ahead  and  play  out  y^our 
own.** 

But  Kentuck's  respect  for  our  friend 
Rube  had  evidently  increased ;  for,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  trials  which  he  had 
undergone,  came  something  like  a  con- 
sciousuess  of  inferiority  on  his  own 
part.  Kentuck  didn*t  like  to  have  any 
man  outbrag  him.  It  was  a  standing 
boast  with  this  worthy,  that  he  could 
dance  harder,  drink  more  com  whis- 
ky at  a  sitting,  and  draw  a  longer  bow, 
either  in  story-telling,  or  on  catgut,  than 
any  man  of  his  own  feet  and  inches  be- 
tween Santa  F§  and  the  Missouri.  And 
here  was  a  fellow  whom  nobody  knew, 
and  who,  on  most  oocasions.  coulds  carce- 
ly  open  his  mouth — a  dried-up,  weazen- 
faced  specimen  of  mortality — with  not  a 
particle  of  fun  in  his  composition,  and 
yet  Kentuck  was  fain  to  admit  that  he 
(Rube)  could  beat  his  hand  and  give  him 
three  in  the  game. 

lAder  these  circumstances,  Kentuck 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  preface  his 
remarks  with  uncommon  modesty.  So, 
dropping  for  the  nonce  the  various 
flourishes  with  which  our  fiddler  was 
wont  to  garnish  his  adventures,  he 
simply  observed,  that  "Rube  was  a 
boss,  and,  like  a  singed  cat,  a  heap  better 
than  he  looked;  and  he  allowed  he'd 
have  to  hurry  himself  to  get  anywhar 
within  gun-shot  of  the  story  which  we 
had  heard;  but  still  (here  Kentuok*s 
vanity  got  the  upper  hand)  he  did  have 
a  time  once,  with  a  friend  of  his,  on  the 
Big  Prairies,  far  to  the  southard,  that 


kinder  made  his  bar  stand  on  end  to 
think  on  it,  let  alone  tellin*  it.** 

As  Kentuck's  vernacular  was  little 
better  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  we 
will  take  the  same  liberty  with  his  adven- 
tures that  we  did  with  the  narrative  of 
our  trapper  Rube,  by  translating  (in  a 
measure)  the  uncouth  sentences  and 
rude  prairieisms  into  such  English  as 
our  a^ties  may  permit.    So,  ^ace  for 

KBNTUCK^S  TARN  ! 

It  was  some  time  ago,  when  I  was 
more  of  a  youngster  than  I  am  now, 
that  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  at 
Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkansas.  I  say  I 
picked  him  up ;  but,  u^n  reflection,  I 
am  not  altogether  certain  that  he  didn*t 
do  me  that  favor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
suited  him,  and  he  suited  me.  Indeed, 
we  had  so  much  in  common,  that,  with 
our  striking  similarity  of  tastes,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance,we  both  drank  Monongahela,both 
took  our  liquor  straight,  and,  though  my 
friend  couldn't  play  the  "Arkansas  tra- 
veler,** he  was  some  at  a  hoe-down,  and 
knew  a  double  shuffle  that  was  dreadful 
hard  to  beat ;  and  then  for  euchre,  old 
sledge,  twentjr-deck  poker,  fly  loo,  or 
such  like  vanities,  there  was  not  our 
match  upon  the  Arkansas  river,  which, 
in  those  days,  was  no  small  thing  to 
say. 

I  never  did  know  my  compamon*8 
reol  name.  It  was  a  theme  on  which 
(as  well  as  upon  his  parentage  and  pre- 
vious history)  he  never  loved  to  dwell; 
but  then  it  was  no  imcommon  thing,  in 
those  di^gins,  for  a  man  to  change  his 
name  twice  in  six  months,  and  have  his 
own  good  reasons  for  doing  so  to  boot. 
It  might,  therefore,  have  been  consid- 
ered a  piece  of  impertinent  curiosity 
on  my  part,  had  I  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  press  Wild  Jake  for  his  precise  bap- 
tismal appellation,  or  the  name  of  the 
parish  in  which  it  was  registered.  After 
lounging  about  Black  Rook  until  Jake, 
in  one  of  his  wild  pranks,  did  some- 
thing which  rendered  the  place  un- 
healthy, we  concluded  to  vamose  the 
ranche,  and  put  out  for  the  Great 
Prairies.  After  numerous  ups  and 
downs,  we  finally  brought  up  in  Santa 
F6,  where  Jake  became  very  intimate 
with  many  of  the  old  stagers  (who  ex- 
pressed a  high  regard  for  his  euchre 
and  whisky-drinking  aooompUshments), 
and  heard,  among  other  trappers* 
yams,  an  oft-told  tale  that  these  hunters 
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ten  of  the  «  Great  White  Steed  of  the 
Prairies/**  I  noticed,  at  the  time,  that 
the  storj  produced  a  strone  effect  upon 
Jake^fl  excitable  imaginatton,  but  at- 
tached no  importance  to  the  interest  that 
he  evinced,  as  his  greedy  ear  drank  in 
the  details  of  the  white  steed* s  tremen- 
doas  speed,  its  onheard.of  size,  and  its 
maffnincent  action,  with  all  the  mani- 
fold excellences  which  moontain  men 
delight  io  ascribe  to  this  unrivaled  ani- 
mal. But  it  worked  upon  Jake's  mind, 
he  could  talk  of  nothine  else,  and  one 
dajr  he  came  to  myjockeltf  as  I  was 
about  sitting  down  to  a  little  game  of 
monte,  with  just  enough  of  monej  on 
the  table  to  make  the  amusement  inter* 
esting,  and  addressed  me  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : 

**  Kentnck,  just  y£ou  leave  those  darn- 
ed k<iards  and  come  hyar.  I'me  ^yne 
to  travel,  sure  as  shootin* ;  and  njar's 
a  child  that  wants  company;  there's 
something  up,  though  mayhap  ySou*ll 
call  me  a  fool  when  I  tell  ydou  what  it 
is.  But  anyhow,  I  have  played  a  more 
uncertain  game  before,  and  aint  been 
broke  neither ;  and  now  what  this  boss 
wants  is  a  partner  to  go  halves,  win  or 
lose." 

After  a  moments  thought,  I  told  Jake 
that  **  I  allowed  it  was  one  of  his  wild 
schemes,  and  that  we  wouldnH  make 
anything  out  of  it ;  but,  if  he  *  was  set,' 
I  didn't  mind  if  I  went  in  blind  and  took 
a  chance,  anyhow." 

Jake  then  unfolded  to  me  his  plans, 
after  admitting  frankly  that  he  was 
'•  as  crazy  as  a  man  with  the  monkeys 
after  him  about  that  darned  boss."  He 
stated  that  he  was  flush,  i.  e.,  in  funds, 
and  intended  to  purchase  the  necessary 
mules,  and  two  of  the  fastest  horses 
that  were  to  be  had  in  Santa  F6,  and, 
thus  equipped,  put  out  for  the  south- 
western prairies  (then  the  reported 
haunt  of  this  much- vaunted  racer),  and 
there  remain,  while  horse-feed  grew,  or 


powder  killed  meat,  to  hunt  out  and  oap« 
ture  this  yet  unlassoed  steed ;  the  pos- 
session of  which,  as  Jake  affirmedt 
woold  make'  us  rich  for  the  remainder 
of  our  days. 

It  was  a  **  poor  show  to  start  on  ;"  but 
I  had  said  that  I  would  go,  and  as 
there's  no  *'  back  out"  in  Kentuok,  I 
gave  Jake  my  hand  on  it  accordingly ; 
and,  as  I  did  so,  my  comrade  swore  a 
fearful  oath  that  he  would  reenter  Santa 
F6  with  his  white  horse  in  his  cahallada, 
or  continue  the  pursuit  untQ  the  Great 
Prairies  were  stoept  by  the  fares  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  I  remember  uiud- 
denng,  I  scarce  knew  why,  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words.  But  the  vow  was 
renter ed,  and  our  preparations  for  the 
tnp  went  rapidly  on.  As  neither  Jake 
nor  myself  cared  to  make  talk  or  to 
encounter  the  ridicuje  which  the  avowal 
of  BO  mad  an  enterprise  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  drawn  down  upon  us,  we  made 
our  purchases  quietly,  and  when  all  was 
ready  gave  out  that  we  were  bound  for 
Taos,  and  departed  by  that  road,  from 
which,  however,  we  diverged  after  los- 
ine  sight  of  the  town. 

It  would  make  my  story  somewhat 
of  the  longest,  were  I  to  recount  our 
buffalo  shooting  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  Indians,  with  all  the  numer- 
ou»  adventures  which  befell  Wild  Jake 
and  myself  ere  we  reached  our  cruisinfi^ 
ground.  Here  we  journeyed  up  ^d 
down,  seeking,  among  the  pastures  of 
the  innumerable  droves  of  mustangs 
which  roam  those  untraveled  re^ons, 
for  the  object  of  our  coming.  But  days 
and  even  weeks  were  consumed  in  thia 
way,  without  the  discovery  of  so  much  aa 
a  hoof-print  to  excite  our  hopes.  Horses 
there  were,  it  is  true — ^black,  white,  and 
gray,  and  wild  enough,  in  all  con- 
science—but none  superior,  or,  for  that 
matter,  equal  to  those  upon  which  we 
rode.  But  this  disappointment,  while 
it  disgusted  me,  who  felt  not  the  slight- 


*  The  ^  Oreat  White  Steed  of  the  Prairies"  haa  been  the  theme  of  conversation  and 
wonderment  among  prairie  travelers  for  many  years.  I  have  myself  convened  with  those 
who  claim  to  have  seen  and  pursued  him.  If  I  am  not  very  mach  mistaken,  botJa  Kendall 
and  Ruxton  allude  to  this  subject  in  their  ably-written  worn.  The  precise  region  which  is 
filmed  for  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  racer,  I  am  unable  to  state.  It  has  been  placed 
upon  almost  every  portion  of  the  Plains.  But  upon  these  points  all  authorities  agree— that  he 
escapes  with  ease  from  the  fleetest  horse,  without  breaking  from  his  usual  pace — is  entirely 
white,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  but  withal,«o  finely  proportioned,  that  this  peculiarity  ia  only 
discoverable  by  comparison.  But  though  much  has  been  said  ana  written  upon  the  wonder- 
fVil  quaHties  of  this  courser  of  the  Plains,  I  feel  constrained  to  admit  jfKentuck  to  the 
contrarv  notwithstanding)  that  to  my  mind^  its  existence  is  like  that  of  the  iar-£amed  sea  ser- 
pent, which  alwajrs  appears  oB  Nahant  durmg  the  £Mhionable  season,  a  matter  upon  wbioli  f 
am— open  to  conviction. 

t  Jockel,  a  Mexican  term  for  an  in&rior  description  of  house  or  hut 
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crtentfaiuiasm  in  tbe  matter,  onlj  serred 
lo  inflame  the  ardor  of  poor  Ja^e,  who 
had  now  grown  ahnost  mntio  npon  this 
one  point  The  sabject  waa  forerer 
upon  his  fips — waking  or  sleeping,  it 
seemed  always  uj^permost  in  his  excited 
mind ;  for  oftentimes,  while  taking  my 
torn  to  watoh,  I  heard  my  comrade  mut- 
tering in  his  fererish  dreams«  as  fancy 
pictared  to  his  eye  the  vision  of  a  chase 
m  which  the  prey  he  so  much  coyeted 
was  flying  across  the  plain,  while  he — 
tlie  sole  pursuer — seemed  gaining  at 
eyery  stride ;  and  then,  just  as  the  gob- 
lin steed  appeared  almost  within  his 
msp,  it  wonld  elnde  the  misdireoted 
bsso ;  while  the  dreamer,  roosed  from 
his  nnqaiet  slambers,  would  spring  to 
his  feet,  with  tbe  cold  sweat  gathering 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  cry  of  **  Faster, 
faster  yet !"  breaking  from  his  qoiyer- 
inglips. 

At  length  I  really  began  to  fear  him 
when  this  wild  mood  was  on,  and  wished 
heartily,  more  than  once,  that  my  com- 
panion and  myself  were  back  again  in 
Santa  Ff .  On  one  occasion,  and  one 
only,  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
Jake  apon  the  folly  of  oar  remaining 
longer  in  the  wilderness  with  no  better 
pror^pect  ahead  than  a  froitless  chase 
after  a  horse  that  nobody  eyer  saw; 
bat  Jake's  eyes  flashed  with  an  agly 
kind  of  fire  that  I  didn't  half  like,  as 
he  replied,  •'  That  if  I  chose  to  throw 
np  my  hand  and  desert  my  partner,  I 
was  free  to  go ;  bat  that  he  had  noom 
to  get  what  he  came  for,  and  would  do 
so — yes — ffhe  hunted  there  till  the  Day 
of  Judgment/'  *'Till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment!*' I  had  begun  to  ponder  and 
grow  superstitions  about  those  words, 
eyen  while  I  blamed  myself,  at  the  time, 
for  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
tiiem. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  one  of  those 
dreary  autumnal  days,  when  the  sun- 
scorched  herbage  of  the  gpreat  prairies, 
parched  by  the  summer's  heat,  looks 
brown  and  sear,  and  fitful  winds  have  a 
melancholy  sound,  as  they  go  bluster- 
ing across  the  plains,  where  withered 
grasses  bow  down  and  rustle  mournfully, 
or  strew  with  sundered  particles  their 
solitary  track.  The  weather,  too,  had 
been  as  wayward  and  changeable  as  a 
seilorita's  iancy — ^now  raining  or  blow- 
ing, then  promising  to  clear,  and  then — 
aa  you  gazed  upwards  for  the  blue  sk^ 
and  sunshine— clouding  up  more  gloomi- 
ly than  before.    We  were  encamped 


upon  an  eztensiye  plain,  where  no  fuel, 
save  the  dried  buliak>  dung,  was  to  ba 
obtained,  so  that  our  fire,  though  re- 
cently replenished,  had  been  kept  under 
by  the  storm,  and  now  bid  fair  to  go  out 
entirely.  Our  camp,  therefore,  was  but 
a  comfortless  one,  for  the  "  traps'*  and 
'*  possibles'*  had  been  thoroughly  soak- 
ed ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  inmates,  who 
were  just  then,  though  from  widely 
differing  causes,  two  of  the  most  misera- 
ble men  that  eyer  halted  upon  a  bleak 
prairie  to  abide  the  peltings  of  a  storm. 

For  myself  (as  1  generally  like  to 
make  the  best  of  a  oad  matter,  and 
**  take  things  coolly,"  which  we  certainly 
did  on  this  occasion,  so  for  as  the  wea- 
ther went),  I  had  lain  down  upon  a 
serape^  and,  while  leaning  lazily  upon 
my  elbow,  feU  to  thinking  about  old 
times,  and  jolly  nights  in  "  the  settle- 
ments," untd  it  seemed  wonderful  to  ma 
that  my  companion  would  persist  in  re-* 
raaining  where  there  was  nothing  to 
make,  and  "no  show"  ahead.  As  I 
thus  cogitated,  I  would  now  and 
then  steal  a  glance  at  poor  Jake, 
who,  haying  worked  himself  into 
one  of  his  tantrums  about  *^  the 
pacer,"  was  sitting  moodily  upon  the 
ground,  at  some  distance  from  our  now 
expiring  fire ;  where,  with  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  elbows  resting 
upon  his  knees,  he  was  gazing  earnestly 
towards  the  southwest ;  to  which  quar- 
ter his  blood- shot  eyes  had,  for  the  last 
three  days,  been  continually  turned,  aa 
the  direction  from  whence  (as  be  had 


latterly  assured  mej  we  were  to  look 

'  _    01      " 
steed. 


for   the    coming  oi    the  great   white 


The  sun  had  gone  down,  but  tfaa 
rising  moon  shed  a  scanty  light,  which 
mw  brighter  and  more  silvery  as  she 
drifted  out  into  the  unfrequent  cloud- 
rifts.     My  companion  and  myself  had 
not  ezchansed  a  word  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  I  was  fast  yielding  to  drowsi- 
ness, when  a  wild  and  sudden  cry  from 
Jake  aroused  me  from  the  stupor  into 
which  I  had  fallen.     Springing  to  my 
feet,  and  catchmg  up  my  rifle  as  I  did 
so,  under  the  belief  that  we  were  about 
to   be  attacked  by   Indians,   I  beheld 
Jake,  who  was  hastily  bridling  his  fastest 
buflWo  horse,  peering  so  intently  into 
the  gloom,  that  my  own  eyes  followed^ 
almost  insensibly,  the  direction  of  bia 
Could  it  really  be !     I  looked  again,  and 
yet  again,  almost  fancying  that  I  must 
be  asleep  and  dreaming,  hut  still  thA 
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same  objeot  was  before  me,  remaining 
fixed  as  though  rooted  to  the  groond. 

Yes,  there,  to  the  southwest,  in  all  the 
beaat7  of  his  matchless  propOTtions, 
stood  the  fprest  white  paoer  of  the 
prairies,  motionless,  within  less  than  a 
hundred  jardsi  as  liiough  it  had  wan- 
dered there  to  tempt  us  to  the  pursuit 
**  Wagh,  the  game's  hjar  at  last!"  was 
my  or^,  as  I  lifted  myself  faito  the  sad- 
dle ;  for  Jake,  who  had  flosff  himself 
upon  bis  best  horse,  with  no  ouer  equip- 
ment than  its  bridle,  was  already  flying 
in  Dursuit.  My  steed  was  a  good  one, 
anu,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  I 
was  close  beside  my  comrade,  who  spoke 
not  a  word,  save  when  he  uttered  some 
hasty  exclamation  to  cheer  on  the  noble 
animal  he  rode.  Our  ride  that  night 
was  a  wild  and  headlox^  one.  Had  life 
and  death  depended  upon  our  speed,  or 
had  the  whole  CanMuiche  nation  been 
thundering  upon  our  track,  we  could 
not  haye  pressed  our  animals  more 
dosel^,  or  made  horseflesh  do  more 
than  it  did.  But  still,  the  snow-white 
paoer  seemed  to  glide  noiselessly  before 
us,  like  a  ghastly  thing ;  going  fast  or 
slow,  it  was  ever  the  same,  and,  at  the 
ond  of  the  first  hour's  chase,  we  found 
ourselves  no  nearer  than  before.  What 
could  it  mean?  I  felfr myself  growing 
frightened ;  a  superstitious  horror  had 
taken  possession  of  me ;  tiie  hahr  bris- 
tled upon  my  bead ;  and  my  trembling 
knees  could  with  difficulty  retain  their 
pressure  upon  the  saddle.  It  didn't 
look  right,  and  I  determined  to  tell  Jake 
so,  if  I  died  for  it.  So,  riding  as  closely 
to  his  side  as  the  rapid  geit  at  which  we 
were  traveling  woiQd  permit,  I  whi»- 
pared  hoarsely  (for  a  vague  suspicion 
filled  my  mind,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  call  out,  lest  the  white  shadow 
we  were  following  should  do-*I  scarce 
knew  what)  :  *'  Jake,  for  heaven's 
sake,  hold  up ;  let's  go  back  to  Santa 
Fe,  or  anywhere  else,  rather  than  stop 
where  we  are.  They  tell  strange  stories 
about  these  plains ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  ever  the  evil  one  took  the  form  of  a 
great  white  pacer,  we  are  pursuing  him 
to-night;  if  this  goblin  were  black,  I 
would  swear  to  it."  Years  have  passed 
since  these  occurrences  took  place ;  but 
never,  though  I  should  live  to  see  a  hun- 
dred (which  I  don't  expect  to),  shall  I 
forget  the  expression  of  my  comrade's 
face,  as  he  turned  to  answer  me^  The 
■icon  had,  at  that  moment,  struggled 
out  from  a  dense  pile   of  heaped-np 


clouds,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  ; 
his  features  plainly.  His  oountonasoe 
seemed  that  of  a  madman's ;  his  cap  was 
gone;  his  long  hair  floated  freely  ]& 
me  wind;  the  loam  had  gathered  upon 
his  thin  lips,  which  he  had  bitten,  in 
his  strone  excitement,  until  the  blood 
trickled  skwly  from  the  wounds,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  savagely,  as  he  drew  him- 
self up,  and  aoreamed  out,  with  an  oatii : 
*»ril  follow  him— yes— tai  the  Day  <tf 
Judement !"  Aft  he  pronounoed  mesa 
words,  the  moon  waa  again  overcast; 
and,  though  the  race  went  on,  not 
another  word  was  spoken.  A  half-hour 
had  eli^Mied,  when*  by  the  uncertain 
li^ht,  I  pero^ved  a  long  blaok  line. 


which  lay  directly  before  us,  and  which 
I  was  confident  must  mark  the  looation 
of  one  of  those  deep  gnlliea  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  £>und  upon  the  far 
southwestern  prairies. 

By  this  time  my  feelings  had  been  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  wild  adventure  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  that  my  pre- 
vious fears  had  siven  place  to  an  in- 
tense desire  to  b^old  the  result  of  the 
chase.  It  was,  therefore,  with  more  of 
curiosity  than  alarm  that  I  beheld  the 
paoer,  without  any  abatement  of  its 
speed,  approach  the  borders  of  this 
broad  caRon.  Now,  thought  I,  we  shidl 
know  at  last  whether  this  famous  cours- 
er be  horse  or  demon ;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  almost  hoped  that  tiie  creature 
would,  as  I  expected,  glide  unharmed 
across  the  abyss,  and  pursue  its  flight 
u^n  the  level  ground  beyond.  **  It 
will  soon  be  settled  now,"  I  muttered, 
as  the  paoer  gained  the  brink.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  it  seemed  to  vanish,  like 
a  ^ina  of  air,  so  suddenly  had  it  melted 
into  the  gloom.  I  called  to  Jake;  I 
shouted,  but  still  he  heeded  me  not.  He 
was  now  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
chasm.  There  was  a  wild  crjr,  a  ma- 
niacal laugh,  and  then  a  wild  impreca- 
tion, and  tibe  words,  **  Until  the  Day  of 
Judgment!"  rose  solemnly  upon  the 
breeze  ;  and  then  I  was  alone  upon  the 
prairie,  while  a  dull,  heavy  crash  from 
the  rocks  below  told  me  that  Wild  Jake 
had  met  his  doom.  I  reined  in  my  now 
almost  exhausted  horse,  who  stood 
quietly,  with^  heaving  flanks  and  droojH 
ing  head,  while  I  dismounted  and  crept 
cautiously  to  the  spot  from  whence 
Jake  had  gone  headlong.  The  moon- 
light lit  up  the  shadowy  sides  of  the 
cafion  but  dimly,  and  I  could  only  dis- 
cern a  dark  mass,  which  I  judged  to 
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be  the  bodies  of  1x17  companion  and  his 
steed.  I  shouted  aloud ;  but,  save  the 
hollow  echoes,  there  came  no  sound  or 
groan  from  those  motionless  forms.  I 
leaned  over  the  abyss,  and  strained  my 
ear  to  listen,  but  the  labored  breathing 
of  my  horse  and  the  wailins  of  the 
midnight  gala,  were  all  that  broke  the 
stillness  ofthe  hour.  Satisfied,  at  length, 
that  the  worst  was  over — ^for  the  descent 
must  have  been  upward  of  a  hundred 
feet — I  retired  from  the  spot ;  and,  hav- 
ing hobbled  my  horse,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  endeavoring  to 
find  some  path  by  which  to  gain  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  But  my  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  it  was  lonff  after 
daybreak  ere  I  finally  sacceeded  in  dis- 
covering a  safe  but  difficult  trail,  by 
which  I  reached  the  spot  where  lay  the 
mangled  remains  of  poor  Jake  and  his 
ill-foted  animal. 

I  have  little  more  to  add.  But  prairie 
hunters  say  that,  on  stormy  nights,  the 
great  white  pacer  still  dashes  madly 


across  the  plain,  whiles  close  upon  his 
track,  a  horseman,  of  no  earthly  mould, 
rides  madly  in  pursuit,  and  cries,  as  he 
urges  on  his  ghostly  steed :  *'  I  follow 
till  the  Day  of  Judgment!*' 

It  was  now  *'  Fat  Jones's"  turn,  and 
he  accordingly  oommenoed  a  narrative 
of  some  yoothful  escapade  in  New 
Mexico,  in  which  a  senorita  and  a 
**  breach  of  promise  case,"  which  didn't 
come  into  court,  and  an  unhappy  Mexi- 
can tormented  by  jealousy,  were  so 
prosily  mingled  that  I  feU  asleep 
m  the  very  midst  of  its  recital,  to 
dream  of  desert  sand,  and  great  white 
steeds,  the  stories  I  had  heard  seeming 
to  be  dancing  a  fandango  in  my  irri- 
tated brain — now  right,  now  left,  hands 
across,  and  down  the  middle — until  I 
had  the  two  so  inextricably  jumbled  in 
my  mind,  that  I  nught,  upon  awaking, 
have  answered  indifferently  to  the  ap-' 
pellation  of  '*  Wild  Jake,"  or  •'  K/sn- 
tuck,  the  Fiddler." 


BLONDINE. 

BLONDINE  is  beautiful,  Blondbe  is  fair ; 
I  gave  her  a  girdle-clasp  curiously  wrought. 
And  she  said  that  a  lock  of  ner  golden-brown  hair 
For  me  should  be  twined  in  a  true-lover's  knot : 
But  Pierrot  that  love-knot  exultbg^y  shows-— 
Toi^ours  l'6pme  est  sous  la  rose. 

^ 

Blondine  is  merry :  she  takes  her  guitar, 
And,  smiling  on  me,  a  love-ditty  she  sings ; 

Glimpses  of  love,  like  a  light  from  afar. 
Flash  to  my  heart  from  the  vibrating  strings : 

The  music  is  Blondine' s — ^the  rh3rme8  are  Pierrot's — 

Totgours  P^pine  eat  sous  la  rose. 

Under  this  tree  she  sat  until  dark. 
Green  came  its  buds  to  her  breathings  of  life ; 

I'll  carve  her  name  on  its  silvery  bark — 
What ! — carved  there  akeady  ? — cursed  be  the  knife ! 

Blondine  and  Pierrot  r  faint  my  heart  grows — 

Toijyours  I'epine  est  sous  la  rose. 

Over  the  stepping-stones,  borne  along — 

I  see  her  coming,  my  eyes  grow  dim — 
Steadily  borne,  for  Pierrot  is  strong  : 

Ha !  he  has  kissed  her-nihe  has  kissed  hun ! 
Sharp  is  my  dagger,  sure  ai*e  its  blows — 
Tot^jours  I'cpine  est  sous  la  rose ! 
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Zethar  im  Babtloh  to  HiaAi  in  Nine. 

VKH. 

I  HAVE  not  forgotten  my  promise, 
dear  kinsman,  to  giye  70a  some 
account  of  our  journey  hither ;  and,  as 
the  best  mode  of  so  doin^,  I  will  make 
a  few  extracts  from  my  diary : 

Teoth  day  of  second  month  of  Season  of 
Fniitfi  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  Lord 
and  King  Sennacherib. 

This  afternoon,  we  bade  farewell  to 
our  good  friends  upon  the  auay,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Gazelle,  bound 
for  Babylon.  We  are  anticipating  a 
right  pleasant  Toy  age.  Our  yesBel  is 
small,  but  handsome,  comfortable,  and 
well-manned.  We  have  the  exclusive 
use  of  her,  with  the  privilege  of  stop- 
ping  wherever  and  as  long  as  may  suit 
our  pleasure  or  convenience.  Our  only 
fellow-passenger  is  Mehuman,  a  colonel 
in  the  Fourth  Legion,  who  has  just  ob- 
tained a  three-months'  leave  of  absence 
from  his  majesty,  on  the  score  of  ill- 
health,  and  who  accompanies  us  as  far 
as  his  native  city  of  Rehoboth.  He  is 
an  old  friend  of  father's,  who  invited 
him  to  join  us,  as  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  getting  home.  Our  captain, 
a  Sidonian,  seems  to  be  a  well-disposed, 
skillful  fellow,  with  a  wonderful  power 
of  lungs,  which  he  at  times  perverts  to 
profane  uses.  Our  cabin  is  airy  and 
cheerful,  and  our  cook  an  artist. 

What  a  lovely  evening!  We  have 
just  come  to  anchor,  beneath  the  fortress 
of  Besen,  having  had  a  charming  four- 
hours*  sail.  Never,  before  did  it  appear 
to  me  so  charminff ;  but  who  shall  pre- 
smne  to  describe  it,  or  to  set  forth  the 
succession  of  beautiful  pictures  that 
Nineveh  and  its  environs  present  to  the 
traveler  ?  Such  combinations  of  groves, 
parks,  gardens,  pleasure-houses,  villas, 
palaces,  temples,  towers,  statues,  obe- 
lisks ;  such  felicitous  groupings  of  ob- 
jects, such  vivid  and  various  hues !  Sure- 
ly, no  other  jewel  of  earth  hath  such  a 
setting  as  this.  So  thought  I,  at  least, 
this  evening,  as  I  stood  gazing  on  its 
beauties,  illuminated  as  they  were  by 
the  golden  light  of  the  departing  sun, 
and  reflected,  with  softened  Wtre,  in  the 
stately  river.     I  lingered  fondly  over  the 

Eicture,  till  the  last  ray  had  gilded  the 
>ftiest  of  its  myriad  towers,  and  then 
threw  myself  upon  the  deck,  and  poured 


out  my  thanks  to  the  gods,  who  had 
cast  my  lot  amid  such  scenes. 

After  a  pleasant  supper,  the  colonel 
and  I  had  a  few  eames  of  draughts  to- 
gether, while  father  busied  himself  with 
his  drawings. 

11th.  Very  early  this  morning,  my 
father  and  myself  clambered  up  the  hill, 
and,  after  seeing  the  sun  rise,  from  the 
tower  of  Sardanapalus,  took  guides  and 
torches,  and  explored  some  of  the  re- 
cently-excavated chambers  of  his  pa- 
lace. Imperfectly  as  we  discerned 
their  contents,  father  was  quite  as  en- 
thusiastic about  them  as  he  has  been 
about  the  previous  discoveries.  One 
chamber  especially  delighted  him,  with 
its  admirably- preserved  series  of  slabs, 
illustrating  a  campaign  of  Sardanapalus 
in  Syria.  The  colors  seem  as  fresh  as 
if  laid  on  yesterday,  and  the  figures  are 
very  spirited  and  lifelike.  I  confess,  I 
could  not  see,  though,  that  marvelous 
difference  between  them  and  the  works 
of  our  own  artists,  that  father  does. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that 
art,  science,  faith,  all  the  good  things  of 
life,  had  sadly  degenerated  since  those 
days.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  am  too 
young,  and  too  littie  of  a  philosopher 
oy  nature,  to  appreciate  his  reasomngs 
on  these  points.  One  curious  stone,  by 
the  way,  we  stumbled  over,  which  was 
discovered  the  day  before  our  visit ;  its 
inscription  being  a  brief  history  of  the 
palace  itself.  It  speaks  of  one  built 
long  before  the  time  of  Sardanapalus, 
by  one  of  his  forefathers,  its  having 
fallen  ipto  decay  and  ruin,  and  his  re- 
storation or  it;  reciting  its  plan,  and 
the  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper,  and 
cedar,  and  ivory,  and  all  the  precioos 
and  far-brought  materials  expended  upon 
it ;  concluding  with  an  invocation  of  the 
blessings  of  tiie  e^ods  upon  his  labors. 
And  thiSt  forsooth,  is  the  answer  to  his 
prayers !  Three  centuries  have  hardly 
elapsed,  and  lo,  his  own  work  is^  dug 
out  of  the  earth  in  its  torn,  and  in  its 
ruined  chambers  to-day  are  artists  ex- 
ploring, scholars  musing,  clowns  gap- 
ing, and  moralizers  prattling,  as  I  do 
now !  And  future  kings,  of  course,  are 
to  repeat  the  same  vain  labors  here. 
Meanwhile,  the  excavations  are  going 
on  with  great  promptness  and  system, 
and  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  spot 
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will  soon  be  laid  bare.  Father  wonld 
willingly  have  spent  the  day  here ;  bat 
we  contented  oarselves  with  a  two- 
hours'  yisit,  finding  our  fellow- voyager 
up  when  we  returned,  add  by  no  means 
indisposed  for  breakfast. 

We  have  been  gliding  quietly  along 
all  day*  with  a  gentle  breeze  behind  us ; 
threading  our  way  amonnt  a  fleet  of 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  the  vast  rafts, 
eroaning  beneath  their  huge  burdens  of 
basalt  and  Umestone,  down  to  the  gaily 
daubed  oookle- shells  of  the  fishermen. 
We  have  passed  many  pleasant  gardens 
and  cheenul  towns.  The  fields  have 
given  up  their  treasures,  and  the  labor- 
ers are  at  work  in  the  threshing-floors. 
This  afternoon,  we  have  met  several 
huge  caravans,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Conspicuous  among  them,  I 
noticed  that  of  ^  our  ffreat  merchant, 
Hamesh,  with  its  mile- long  train  of 
camels,  their  gay  palanquins  and  scar- 
let trappings  makmg  a  brieht  picture 
aa  they  passed,  and  tneir  bells  discours- 
ing merrymusic. 

12th.  We  have  spent  several  pleas- 
ant, busy  hours  to-day,  at  Arvan,  at  the 
magnificent  armory.  The  colonel  was 
not  well  enough  to  accompany  us,  but 
gave  us  a  line  of  introduction  to  the 
commanding  officer,  who  was  very  dvil 
to  us.  It  would  take  many  days  rightly 
to  examine  the  details  of  tms  vast  estaliH- 
lishment,  with  its  immense  forges  and 
foundries,  its  long  lines  of  work-shops, 
its  huge  army  of  workmen,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  order,  and  discipline,  and 
admirable  distribution  of  labor  that  pre- 
vail in  it  Here  the  student  of  war  may 
leam  all  the  weapons  of  his  calling,  and 
the  processes  of  making  them,  from  the 
humolest  spear  or  arrow-head,  up  to  the 
most  complicated  and  colossal  engine. 
A  graphic  remark  of  the  superintend- 
ent best  illustrates  the  resources  of 
the  place.  *'Five  hundred  thousand 
men,*'  said  he,  **  might  enter  yonder 

gortals,  without  a  weapon,  and  in  two 
ttle  hours  saUy  forth,  a  thoroughly  ap- 
pointed host"  Such  stores  of  arms 
are  kept  here  in  reserve,  besides  those 
continually  sent  away  for  the  uses  of 
the  government !  Tfa»  gidlery  of  en- 
gines impressed  me  deeply.  What  a 
collection  of  monsters,  drawn  up  in 
grim  arrtty  on  both  sides ;  catapults  of 
all  sizes,  rams,  porcupmes,  spiders, 
floorpions,  chimeras,  I  Know  not  how 
many  dreadful  devices ;  now  silent  and 
tenantless,  but  who  knows  how  soon  to 


be  lined  with  warriors,  or  crammed  with 
deadly  missiles,  and  to  be  dashed, 
amidst  shouts  and  execrations,  against 
the  walls,  or  to  pour  forth  their  terrible 
contents  into  the  hearts  of  hostile  cities. 
"  Pretty  playthings,  are  they  not,"  re- 
marked the  keeper  of  tha  gallery  to 
me,  a  dry,  sarcastic  litUe  man ;  '*  here's 
a  darling  for  you,  now,"  pointing  to  a 
hideous  machine,  which,  at  every  dis- 
charge, he  said,  sent  five  tons  of  stones 
flying  through  the  air.  **  We  have  al- 
ready tried  the  virtues  of  this  medi- 
cine," he  added,  **  on  several  rebellious 
towns  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  a  very 
few  doses  have  efifectually  quieted  the 
patient."  In  the  same  sneering  vein, 
he  eulogized  the  performances  of  another 
firiehtful-looking  invention,  which  he 
oafiedthe  '*  Sleeping  Beauty."  From' 
this  hall  of  horrors,  we  issued  forth  into 
a  vast  court  filled  with  chariots,  several 
thousands  in  all,  I  should  think ;  in  every 
variety  of  pattern  and  finish,  and  grace- 
fully grouped  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  with  eight  avenues  radiating 
from  the  centre.  The  effect  was  grand^ 
as  you  stood  in  the  midst,  and  looked 
round  upon  this  goodly  congregation, 
and  mentally  contrasted  their  quiet 
beauty  and  orderly  array  with  the  wild 
scenes  of  tumult  and  slaughter  they  are 
yet  destined  to  figure  in.  From  this 
court,  we  were  shown  through  a  series 
of  superb  halls,  filled  with  armor,  most 
conveniently  and  tastefully  arranged, 
each  hall  being  set  apart  for  its  own 
particular  weapon,  and  were  finally 
conducted  to  the  Gallery  of  Qems,  as 
it  is  called — a  magnincent  room,  in 
which  only  the  most  costly  products  of 
the  work-shops  are  depositea.  Many  of 
its  treasures  nave  been  removed  to  the 
palace  at  Nineveh,  many  have  been 
sent  as  gifts  to  friendly  monarchs,  or 
bestowed  as  rewards  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field ;  still  there  remains* 
a  superb  collection— goldeiHtfested  hel- 
mets, with  exquisitely  wrought  lappets, 
inimitably  carved  shields,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  swords  blazing  with 
eems,  daggers  beautiful  as  dreams, 
bow-cases,  with  most  dainty  and  fanci^ 
devices,  pictured  banners,  and  standards 
of  marvelous  embroideir.  The  most 
conspicuous  ornament  of  the  room  is  a 
newly-finished  triumphal  car,  which  is 
to  make  its  first  appearance  in  public 
on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  temple.  The  bas-reliefs  on  its 
panels  are  miracles  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
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too  beantifbl  to  be  described  in  humble 
prose.  But  I  oan  write  no  more  this 
eyening — mj  eyes  ache,  my  brain  b 
bewildered  with  the  crowd  of  images 
that  press  upon  it. 

13th.  Here  we  are  at  the  charming 
town  of  Calah.  Just  before  reaching 
the  quay,  a  sli^t  mishap  befel  our  lit- 
tle craft,  she  having  been  run  into  by 
a  wretched  tub  of  a  ferry-boat,  and 
somewhat  bruised  about  the  prow«  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  her  graceful 
figure-head.  Strong  language  prevail- 
ed, for  a  moment,  on  both  yessels ;  oar 
good  colonel,  I  grieve  to  add,  quite  for- 
getting his  siooiess,  in  the  energy  of 
his  maledictions.  This  accident  will 
detain  us  till  to-morrow  evening ;  but,  as 
we  had  determined  to  spend  a  day  here 
at  any  rate,  it  b  no  disappointment  to 
us. 

14th.  Another  pleasant  day.  Let 
me  see ;  we  first  called  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  His  Excellency,  Ophar,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  city,  and  a  friend 
of  ttnde  Telassar's.  After  a  brief  visit, 
and  a  promise  to  return  to  dinner,  we 
sallied  forth  to  explore  the  quarries,  and 
then  visited  several  of  the  sculptors* 
studios,  where  we  saw  many  admirable 
works,  both  in  limestone  and  alabaster. 
As  I  had  never  seen  these — the  largest 
and  finest  quarries  in  the  empire--la^ 
tber  was  determined  that  we  should  not 
neglect  the  present  opportunity.  A 
pleasant  ten  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  principal  entrance— one  of  Ophar*s 
slaves,  a  lively,  intelligent  fellow,  ac> 
oompanying  as  as  guide.  I  had,  indeed, 
but  a  faint  oonoeption  of  the  extent  and 
riches  of  the  place,  or  of  the  amount  of 
labor  daily  expended  in  it  It  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  town  itself,  with  its 
squares,  streets,  and  avenues,  and  its 
thousands  of  workmen,  captives  and 
Balefaotors  from  all  lands.  What  a 
ttois^,  busy  scene,  to  be  sure !  Such  a 
elicung  oi  picks*  and  din  of  hammers, 
and  grating  of  saws,  and  creaking  of 
timbers,  I  never  heard  before.  And 
^en  the  straggles  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
shouts  of  tiie  mivers,  and  the  cracking 
of  the  whips,  and,  over  all,  the  fierce 
Toices  of  the  oyeraeers,  as,  with  curses 
tad  many  blows  with  their  speais,  they 
wged  on  to  their  tasks  the  Usy  or  sul- 
len laborers.  MThat  a  set  of  wretches, 
these  last!  Some  inexpressibly  sad. 
Others  brutally  apathetic,  others  savage 
and  malignant;  their  dark  faces  and 
dingy  costume  strikingly  contrasting 


with  the  shining,  beautiful  material  on 
which  they  were  working.  As  we  stood 
gazing  at  an  enormous  block,  just  cut| 
and  I  should  think  at  least  forty  culnts 
in  length,  and*  then  at  the  ponderous 
machinery  for  removing  it  to  its  sledge, 
suddenly  the  trumpets  sounded,  smu- 
moning  the  laborers  to  their  noontide 
meal.  Curious  was  it  to  see  the  si- 
multaneous dropping  of  their  tools  and 
their  sUent,  rapta  march  to  the  priscm 
hard  by,  leaving  the  place  strangely 
still  and  vacant.  We  wandered  about 
for  some  time  here.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  masses  that  have  been  car- 
ried away,  but  litUe  impresdon  seems 
to  have  been  made  upon  the  resources 
of  the  quarries.  Centuries  of  labor 
most  elapse,  indeed,  before  their  treas- 
ures are  exhausted — ^before  the  myriad 
thoughts,  and  images,  and  annals,  that 
are  now  slumbering  here,  shall  be  duljr 
embodied,  and  sent  forth  to  take  their 
places  in  the  world's  art  and  history. 
Meanwhile,  what  mighty  events  may 
not  the  gods  have  in  store?  What 
wars,  what  revolutions,  what  births  and 
deaths  of  empires,  what  precious  discov- 
eries,  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  may 
not  tiiese  same  stones  be  called  on  to 
illustrate  and  to  recite !  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  some  such  fit  of  musing  as 
this,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
norUiem  gate  of  the  quarries,  needy  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  that  by  which  we  had 
entered,  and  through  winch  we  passedt 
on  our  way  back  to  ^e  town.  Not 
far  from  this  gate  is  the  studio  of  Ha- 
than,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sculptors  of  Calah.  We  did  not  find 
him  at  home,  but  one  of  his  stu- 
dents politely  showed  ns  through  the 
apartments.  Of  the  many  interesting 
works  here,  both  in  limestone,  and  ba- 
salt, and  alabaster,  I  was  most  struck 
with  a  pair  of  holy  boils,  just  finished, 
and  designed  for  the  temple  of  Nebo,  at 
Opis.  Though  elaborated  to  the  last 
degree,  there  is  yet  a  ffrandeur  and  ma- 
jesty about  them,  which  I  have  never 
seen  equaled.  A  group  of  lions  in  yel- 
low limestone,  full  of  graoe  and  spirit, 
and  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  also 
held  my  eves  captive  for  a  long  time. 
Father  called  mj  attention  to  two  sub- 
lime figures — ^being  the  divinities  of  our 
two  great  rivers,  and  intended  to  onia- 
inent  the  eastern  front  of  the  arch,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  grand  canal.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  a  series  of 
slabs,  designed  for  the  same  structure. 
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and  on  which  all  the  pompons  ceremo- 
nial with  which  its  corner-stone  was 
laid  is  portrayed  with  great  minateness. 
There  are  some  fine  works*  too,  here,  in 
black  basalt,  both  stataes  and  in  relief ; 
among  them  an  admirable  likeness  of 
his  majesty — a  sitting  figure.  The  ex- 
pression and  drapery  are  alike  excel- 
lent *,  bat  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
material  itself,  nor  do  I  belieTC  the  gods 
intended  it  for  snch  lofty  uses.  How 
it  ever  foond  favor  with  onr  artists,  is 
to  me  a  mystery,  being  so  repnlsiveand 
unmanageable,  so  wearying  to  thm 
strength,  so  hard  upon  their  tools. 

From  Hathan's  we  went  to  the  stu- 
dio of  Shobal,  the  fiunovs  worker  in 
bronze.  His  rooms  are  few  and  small, 
as  he  mostly  confines  his  labors  to  t^e 
mmiatnre  department  of  his  art  In- 
deed, it  is  only  tiiroagh  a  strong  mag* 
nifyin^  glass  that  yon  can  get  an  in- 
sight mto  the  marvelous  beauty  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  I  have  seen 
nothing  Kke  it  at  Nineveh,  nor  could  I 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  such  a 
world  of  ^history  and  poetry  oonld  have 
been  packed  up  within  the  compass  of 
a  square  inch.  But  so  it  is,  and  when 
yon  bring  the  lens  to  bear  upon  iti 
every  group,  almost  every  figure  and 
tree  in  the  composition,  is  expressive 
and  characteristic.  One  cop  quite  en- 
chanted me ;  a  little  thing,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  by  two 
in  depth,  and  ^et,  within  its  magic  cir- 
cle, ail  the  incidents  of  a  Hon-hnnt  weve 
depicted  with  amazing  spirit  and  fideli- 
ty; one-half  representing  the  pursuit 
on  the  plams,  with  horses  and  chariots, 
the  other,  the  more  desperate  and  peril- 
ous chase  among  the  mountains.  The 
work  is  incised,  and,  of  course,  more 
elaborate  and  expensive  than  the  same 
subject  would  be,  if  embossed.  I  for- 
get how  many  hundred  figures  there  are 
in  all,  or  how  many  hundred  shekels 
the  artist  values  it  at.  I  should  have 
dearly  loved  to  have  bought  it  for  my 
eood  Hegai;  but,  alas,  Ba<m  iostlv  toys 
belong  to  the  cabinets  of  kings,  and  not  to 
the  humble  chamber  of  students.  And 
surely  the  artist  ought  to  be  munificently 
rewarded  for  such  works  as  these,  when 
we  consider  the  outlay  of  tfane  and 
skill,  and  the  risks  involved — a  single 
maladroit  blow  of  the  punch  or  graver 
often  marring,  beyond  repair,  the  labor 
of  months,  or  even  years.  - 

We  next  looked  in,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  Eoyal  Foundry,  where  they  were 


busy  makinff  preparations  for  the  cast- 
ing of  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Sar- 
gon.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
wait  to  see  the  process,  which  is  ta 
take  place  in  a  few  days.  They  show- 
ed us,  however,  the  designs,  both  for 
the  statue,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  its 
pedestal ;  the  former  being  by  Hathan^ 
and  the  others  by  his  son.  The  treat- 
ment is  strictly  refiffious,  the  king  be- 
ing in  full  pontifioar  costume,  with  the 
mace  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of  benedio- 
tion.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  a  lof^ 
platform,*  bi  the  centre  of  the  citr, 
and  will  be  nearly  fourscore  cubits  m 
height,  mchuBng  tiie  pedestal.  I  quits 
agreed  with  fa&er  in  his  admiration 
of  it,  and  can  imagine  the  fine  effect 
it  would  produce  at  sunset,  outlined 
against  the  glowing  sky,  or,  finer  stiUi 
under  the  solemn  moonlight. 

On  returning,  we  found  our  exoeUent 
host,  who  had  long  since  got  through 
the  judicial  duties  of  the  day,  and  was 
miite  impatient,  indeed,  for  his  dinner. 
The  repast  was  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  dip- 
ped my  hand  in  nicer  dishes  than  those 
which  his  lovely  daughter  set  hetoim 
US,  We  did  not  see  his  wife,  who  is 
much  of  an  invalid,  nor  his  son,  now 
on  a  visit  at  Babylon.  Neither  his 
grave  functions,  nor  his  advanced  years* 
made  tfaemselves  manifest  in  Ophar^ 
manners  or  oonversation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  full  of  fun,  and  was 
wagging  his  silver  beard  continually^ 
botii  at  his  own  jokes,  and  those  of  an 
Ethiopian  slave  in  attendance,  emm 
older  than  himself^  and  who  was  evi- 
dently a  privileged  jester  in  the  fami- 
ly. Some  of  their  pleasantries  cer- 
tainly bordered  on  the  indecorous; 
leaving  tiie  impression,  moreover,  tiiat 
o«ur  host,  though,  no  doubt,  very  loysil 
and  devont  m  externals,  is  a  good  <M1 
of  a  firee-thinker  at  bottom.  He  has 
been  occupying  himself,  considerablfr 
of  late,  in  bnildmg  a  tomb  in  his  g^- 
den,  which  he  insisted  upon  showing 
us,  and  about  which  he  made  many 
queer  remarks.  It  is  a  handsome  aoA 
substantial  structure,  somewhat  in  the 
Egyptian  s^le,  adorned  with  appropri- 
ate panitings  and  comfortable  ooucne% 
and  surrounded  with  nice  walks,  flower^ 
beds,  fish-ponds,  everythine,  indeed 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  make  death  an«g 
and  pleasant  His  coffin  had  ooiaa 
home  that  very  day.    He  was  quite  to> 
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lighted  with  it,  and  asked  us  if  we  did 
not  think  that  he  had  shown  good  taste 
in  the  selection  ?  It  certainly  was  a 
SQperb  piece  of  alabaster,  and  the  lid 
covered  all  over  with  ezqidsite  carved 
work.  To  our  dismay,  he  had  it  re- 
moved, and  ordered  the  Ethiopian  to 
get  in,  and,  as  he  said,  try  the  fit  of  it. 
The  slave  obeyed  instantly,  and  when 
fairly  on  his  back,  grinned  and  rolled 
his  eyes  about,  in  the  most  absurd 
manner.  Father,  I  thought,  was  a 
ffood  deal  shocked  at  this  exhibition. 
He  said  nothing,  however,  merely  re- 
marking to  me,  after  we  had  parted 
with  our  entertainer,  that  his  excel- 
lency was  a  very  eccentric  person,  and 
not  to  be  construed  too  literally. 

On  our  way  to  the  quay,  we  over- 
took the  Sidonian,  who  was  urginff  for- 
ward, with  many  kicks  and  mdedic- 
tioDs,  a  couple  of  our  crew,  who  had 
been  abusing  theur  leisure,  by  getting 
drunk.  We  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
our  pleasant  little  cabin,  where  we 
found  the  colonel  reposing  very  quietly, 
having  apparently  tallen  asleep  over  a 
chapter  of  Zoroaster. 

15th.  Edar.  We  arrived  here  about 
■lid-day,  and  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  govemor  of  the  town.  He 
18  a  particmar  friend  of  Mehumaa's, 
and,  as  the  walk  was  but  a  short  one, 
he  insisted  on  accompanying  us.  We 
were  kindly  received  b^  the  ^vemor, 
who  is  a  tall,  splendid-lookiog  man, 
and,  moreover,  a  great  miUtaiy  enthu- 
siast. The  prominent  topic,  indeed, 
of  his  conversation,  was  the  merits  of 
a  maohine  which  he  has  just  been  per- 
fecting, to  wit,  a  scytiie-armed  chariot. 
After  describing  it  at  length,  he  took 
OB  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  where  several  of  these  grim 
•bjects  were  drawn  up  in  one  comer. 
It  made  one  shudder  to  look  at  them, 
witii  their  huffe,  glittering  blades  pro- 
jecting on  eittier  side — some  witii  two, 
others  with  four,  and  even  six  blades. 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  blood- 
stains on  some  of  them.  **  Ah,  yes," 
said  the  governor,  "  it  was  but  jester- 
day,  that  we  tried  their  capabihties  on 
a  hundred  or  two  of  rascally  convicts, 
io  an  inclosed  place,  just  outside  of  the 
walls ;  and  I  assure  you,  colonel,  we 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Ae  result"  He  then  went  on  to  relatSt 
ki  the  most  cold-blooded  way,  all  the 
4tolails  of  the  experiment;  the  beanti- 
M  behavior  of  the  horaes,  the  skill  of 


the  charioteers,  the  admirable  way  id 
which  the  chariots  turned  and  wheeled, 
the  velocity  with  which  they  were  bone 
onward,  and,  above  all,  the  clean  woHl 
(as  he  phrased  it)  which  they  made 
with  the  malefactors ;  taking  off  heads, 
arms,  and  legs,  cleaving  in  twain  trunka* 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  without  a  sin- 
gle overturn,  or  the  loss  of  a  single 
scythe.  All  this  he  recited  with  Sie 
same  satbfied,  self-complacent  air, 
with  which  a  barber  might  prattle  of  the 
performances  of  some  lavorite  raxor.  I 
was  greatly  shocked,  I  confess.  Not 
so,  our  iavalid  colonel,  who  auite 
brightened  up  on  the  occasion,  and  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  true  profes- 
sional seal.  He  regretted  that  he  could 
not  have  witnessed  the  experiment;  he 
had  long  thought  that  this  important 
weapon  of  war  had  been  neglected,  and 
was  glad  to  see  it  revived  and  improved; 
he  predicted  a  brilliant  career  for  it, 
in  future  battle-fields,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  its  operations  were  con- 
fined to  service  in  the  plains,  for  he 
would  dearly  love  to  give  those  aocora- 
ed  Armenian  rebels  a  taste  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  spoke  of  it,  in  short,  as  a  veto- 
ran  campaigner  might  be  expected  to 
speak.  Oh,  the  heartlessness,  the 
atrooides  of  war !  Who  would  think, 
to  hear  these  two  men  talk,  that  they 
were,  as  I  know  them  to  be,  ^od  hus- 
bands, kind  fathers,  loyal  subjects,  sin- 
oere  worshipers?  An,  dear,  what  a 
bundle  of  inoonsiBtenoies  is  human  na- 
ture, what  a  frightful  complication  of 
mysteries,  human  life  I 

16th.  Sehoboth.  This  is  most  just- 
ly called  Rehoboth  the  Beautiful,  with 
its  piotinesque  fortress,  its  pleasant 
streets,  its  ^y  gardens,  its  famous 
wheat-fields,  its  superb  girdle  of  olive- 
groves.  Our  fellow-traveler,  it  seema, 
had  been  expected  for  some  time,  as 
there  was  quite  a  retinue  of  servants 
waiting  for  him.  He  insisted  on  our 
riding  with  hun  to  his  house,  some  two 
miles  from  the  landing-place.  On  our 
way  thither,  we  overtook  one  of  his  sons, 
a  handsome  boy  of  some  twelve  years, 
with  bright  eyes  and  golden  ringlets. 
He  was  driving  a  miniature  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  snow-white  goats;  a 
very  complete  little  turnout,  with  glit- 
tering  harness,  each  goat  being  also 
dressed  out  in  rosettes  and  ribbons, 
with  a  string  of  little  bells  about  its 
neck.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  a 
birth-day  present  from  an  old  ondau 
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He  had  a  pretty  little  sister  in  the 
chariot  with  him,  and  likewise  his  bow 
and  quirer — be  bein^  on  his  way  home 
from  a  small  gathering  of  aarohers  of 
his  own  age,  who  had  been  shooting 
for  prizes,  two  of  which  he  proceeded 
to  show  us,  as  the  trophies  of  his 
skill. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  affectionate 
greetings  that  passed  between  father 
and  children.  Their  mother,  it  seems, 
has  been  dead  but  a  few  months,  nor 
had  the  household  vet  recovered  their 
accustomed  cheerfulness.  There  was 
another  child  at  home,  who  interested 
me  exceedingly ;  a  littJe  fellow  hardly 
six  years  old,  yet  of  rare  intelligence. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  puzzle  him, 
either  in  arithmetic  or  geography.  He 
can  print  on  clay,  too,  and  write  on 
papyrus,  almost  as  fast  as  I  can,  with- 
out missing  a  wedge,  or  misplacing  a 
letter.  He  means  to  be  a  priest,  he 
says ;  and  truly,  if  he  goes  on  accumu- 
lating knowledge  as  he  has  begun,  he 
will  be  a  bright  light  in  the  priesthood. 
Before  going  to  bed,  his  father  made 
him  repeat  a  hymn  to  Ashur,  which  he 
did  with  marvelous  propriety  and  feel- 
ing. 

The  colonel  gave  us  an  excellent  sup- 
per, and,  if  the  wines  he  placed  before 
us  were  faithful  representatives  of  his 
cellar,  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  paradise  for 
the  bibber.  His  library  is  rather  small 
and  miscellaneous,  having  been  much 
neglected,  he  says,  of  late.  He  showed 
us  some  interesting  drawings  of  battles 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  also  the 
sword,  shield,  and  helmet,  with  which 
he  had  begun  life,  he  said,  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  which  had  been  present- 
ed him  by  good  Kin^  Sargon  himself. 
There  was  a  manuscript,  aUo,  which  he 
evidently  took  great  pleasure  in  showing 
to  us,  and  th&  contents  of  which  he 
seemed  to  have  by  heart.  It  was  a 
translation,  into  Assyrian  verse,  of  sun- 
dry fragments  of  the  famous  old  Greek 
singer.  Homer,  made  about  a  century 
since,  by  an  ancestor  of  our  host,  and 
himself  a  distinguished  soldier  in  his 
day,  while  stationed  at  Sardis;  the 
originals  having  been*copied  by  him  at 
various  times,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  wandering  minstrels.  Since  then, 
of  course,  Greek  songs,  both  original 
and  translated,  have  been  heard  in  our 
market-places,  and  may  foe  found  in 
many  ^f  our  libraries ;  but,  at  that  time, 
such  a  collection  must  have  been  a  great 
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curiosity.  I  am  not  scholar  enough  to 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  rendering ; 
but  the  lines  themselves  had  a  very 
pleasant  flow,  and  were  quite  grand  at 
times,  presenting  many  vivid  pictures 
and  soid-stirring  sentiments.  The  colo- 
nel recited  several  favorite  passoges, 
not  with  the  same  animation  and  effect 
as  if  he  had  been  well,  still,  sufficiently 
so  to  help  the  evening  along  very 
agreeably. 

17th.  A  quiet  day  we  have  had  of  it. 
We  left  our  good  host  at  a  very  early 
hour  this  morning,  and  have  been  on 
the  wing  ever  since,  only  stopping  a  few 
moments  at  Arbo,  to  buy  some  milk  and 
fruit.  Father  has  been  at  work  all  day 
with  his  plans  and  calculations,  as  I  in- 
tended to  have  been,  over  my  astro- 
nomical tablets;  but  lo  and  behold! 
when  I  came  to  open  the  parcel,  instead 
of  my  sky-studies  for  the  coming  month, 
I  found  that  I  had  stumbled  over  a  most 
dismal  collection  of  law-forms,  deeds, 
wills,  marriage  articles,  stupid  con- 
tracts of  all  sorts.  Can  it  be,  that  that 
rascally  bibUopole  at  Hehoboth  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  me  thus  ?  Or,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  did  he  hand 
me  the  wrong  paokage  ?  I  would  will- 
ingly give  him  the  benefit  of  the  latter 
supposition,  but  that  I  recall  a  certain 
villainous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  al- 
most confirms  the  former.  Confound 
the  scoundrel !  Such  horribly  fine  print, 
too  !  It  is  bad  enough  to  sacrifice  one*8 
e^es  to  sound  science  and  authentic 
history ;  but  to  throw  them  away  upon 
such  interminably  verbose  and  dreary 
trash  as  this  !  Out  upon  it !  In  my 
fury,  I  consigned  the  documents  to  the 
Tigris.  Belus  help  the  fish  that  swal- 
lows them ! 

18th.  We  reached  Dura  just  before 
sunrise,  after  suling  all  night.  It  ha* 
been  a  grand  holiday  here^  being  the 
governor's  birthday.  We  have  spent 
our  time  mostly  with  our  young. kins- 
man, Meran,  who  has  just  completed 
his  second  year  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my here.  He  is  a  fijde,  handsome  fel- 
low, and  seemed  right  glad  to  us.  He 
quite  distinguished  himself  in  the  mili- 
tary exercises,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal entertainment  of  the  day,  and 
which  were  duly  graced  with  the  gov- 
ernor's presence.  Meran  found  a  capi- 
tal station  for  us,  from  which  to  view 
the  show.  First  came  a  review  of  the 
troops  by  his  excellency;  some  tw^ 
thousand   students   in    all,    in    every 
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variety  of  armor  and  equipment — horse- 
men and  ohariots,  heavy  and  light  armed 
infantryt  archers  and  slingers.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  grace  and  precision 
of  their  movements,  and  with  the  superb 
music  of  the  band.  Then  we  had  a  loot- 
race,  in  which  a  hundred  beautiful 
youths  took  part ;  a  horse,  a  shield,  and 
a  golden  chaplet  being  the  prizes  of  the 
three  victors.  Then  came  some  admi- 
rable specimens  of  archery ;  but,  above 
all,  did  a  corps  of  youthful  slingers 
distinguish  themselves,  by  the  marvel- 
ous rapidity  and  skill  of  their  perform- 
ances. A  large  grotesque  figure  of 
wet  clay  was  set  up  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  it  was  covered  all 
over  with  oval- pointed  bullets  ;  at  least 
nineteen- twentieths  of  those  discharged 
having  lodged  in  it.  Pebbles,  it  seems, 
are  quite  out  of  use  in  the  army,  and 
are  only  fit,  said  M.,  to  pepper  birds 
with.  I  had  no  conception  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  weapon ;  but  my  eyes 
were  opened  on  seeing  the  impression 
made  upon  this  image.  Loud  plaudits 
greeted  the  efforts  of  the  young  marks- 
men. The  exercises  closed  with  the 
assault  and  capture  of  a  miniature  for- 
tress, erected  in  the  midst  of  the  capa- 
cious and  beautiful  grounds  attached  to 
the  academy.  The  siege  lasted  about 
an  hour,  and  was  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tively rendered,  from  the  first  summons 
of  the  trumpet,  to  the  carrying  off  of 
the  spoils.  Sham-fights  generally  are 
things  to  yawn  over ;  but  the  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  this  performance  quite  rivet- 
ed, us  to  our  seats ;  and  yet  no  blood 
was  spilt,  and  only  one  ankle  sprained, 
during  the  whole  representation.  After 
the  fall  of  the  fortress,  came  an  on- 
slaught of  a  very  different  nature,  in  the 
shape  of  a  banquet,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  academy,  and  .in  which  both  be- 
siegers and  besieged  enacted  prodigies 
of  valor.  So  it  seemed  to  us,  as  we 
surveyed  the  field  from  one  of  the  gal- 
leries overlooking  the  hall.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Meran  came  down  to  see  us, 
and  remained  aboard  till  sunset.  He 
would  have  staid  longer,  but  he  had  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  the  proces- 
sion this  evenmg;  the  students  all 
marching  by  torch-light  to  pay  their 
vows  at  flie  temple  of  Merodach.  Father 
retired  early,  while  I  amused  myself  by 
wandering  about  the  streets,  watching 
the  motley  CTOups  gathered  around  the 
jugglers  and  the  dancing  girls,  or  lis- 


tening to  the  doleful  ditties  of  the  bal- 
lad-singers. In  the  palace-square, 
which  was  finely  illuminated,  there  was 
a  grand  roasting  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
a  distribution  of  wine  and  loaves  to  the 
people.  It  was  long  after  midnight  be- 
fore the  town  was  quiet. 

19th.  We  were  detained  some  time 
this  morning  by  the  non-appearance  of 
several  of  our  mariners,  who  had  been 
participaling  quite  too  freely  in  yester- 
day's festivities.  The  sun  was  full  four 
hours  high,  before  the  last  of  the  delin- 
quents was  kicked  aboard. 

We  are  fairly  in  the  low  countries  at 
last ;  not  tlie  faintest  vestige  of  a  hill  to 
be  seen.  A  few  hours'  sail  brought  as 
abreast  of  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
canal — the  first  of  that  series  of  magni- 
ficent works  whose  praises  father  has 
been  singing  all  day.  And  truly,  the 
most  thoughtless  traveler  could  not 
look  upon  &em,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out emotion,  bearing,  as  they  do,  the 
precious  waters  of  the  Tigris — the  very 
life-blood  of  the  land — to  so  many 
myriads  of  fields  and  gardens,  giving 
existence  and  support  to  so  many 
thriving  towns  and  smiling  villages; 
in  a  word,  turning  these  vast  plains, 
else  a  parched  and  bcuren  wilderness, 
into  a  scene  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness, 
unparalleled  on  earth.  The  history  of 
these  works,  the  grand  conceptions  of 
their  designers,  the  science,  labor,  and 
treasure  expended  upon  them,  these 
are  topics  on  which  father  is  always 
ready  to  talk.  He  gave  me  many  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
construction,  the  cost  of  repairs,  the 
scale  of  tolls  and  of  prices  paid  by  the 
consumers,  and  the  many  contrivances 
for  preventing  the  abuse  or  waste  of  the 
waters.  After  reading  the  grand  in- 
scription on  the  face  ot  the  tower  erect- 
ed nere  in  their  honor,  we  climbed  to 
the  top,  and  looked  down  on  a  most 
superb  picture,  its  crowning  ornament 
bemg  these  canals  and  their  tributaries, 
with  their  shining  lines  intersecting  it 
in  all  directions,  like  a  vast  network  of 
silver  spread  over  the  land,  and  of  all 
dimensions,  from  the  spacious  channels 
dotted  with  boats  and  barges,  down  to 
the  tiny  threads,  glistening  along  the 
borders  of  the  humblest  gardens. 
After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  here, 
we  re^mbarked,  and  arrived  at  Samara 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  We  im- 
mediately reported  ourselves  to  the 
officer  on  the  quay— this  being  the  last 
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town  before  entering  Babylonia.  He 
was  very  prompt  and  courteous  in  his 
examination,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes we  were  under  way  again. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Samara,  we  came , 
in  sight  of  the  wall  of  Ninus,  stretch- 
ing off  grandly  to  the  southwest,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  stately  archways,  its 
lofty  battlements  and  long  line  of  reced- 
ing towers  bathed  in  the  mellow  light 
of  sunset,  while  ever  and  anon  the  part- 
ing rays  would  be  caught  and  reflected 
from  the  glittering  armor  of  some  dis- 
tant sentinel.  A  grand  picture ;  far 
different,  indeed,  from  that  we  had 
gazed  on  in  the  morning,  but,  in  its  way, 
equally  fine  and  suggestive.  It  was 
after  dark  when  we  reached  th^  fortress 
at  the  water^s  edge,  in  which  the  wall 
terminates.  Our  trumpet  was  promptly 
responded  to  from  the  shore,  and,  after 
laymg  to  for  a  few  moments,  we  were 
duly  boarded  by  a  centurion,  followed 
by  a  couple  of  lantern-bearing  attend- 
ants. He  was  a  very  surly,  suent  per- 
son, not  vouchsafing  to  throw  even  a 
woi-d  at  us ;  but  after  a  grim  survey  of 
our  passports,  and  of  the  license  of  the 
Sidonian,  he  gave  forth  one  solitary 
grunt  of  assent,  and  we  were  permitted 
to  proceed. 

20th.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
we  passed  Opis.  I  got  up,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  city,  slumber- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  of  the  temple 
of  Nebo,  rising  majestically  out  of  its 
midst — the  glow  of  its  sacred  fires  bring- 
ing out  into  strong  relief  the  stately 
obelisks  in  front  or  it,  aud  the  divine 
images  that  crown  its  summit  We  had 
intended  to  spend  some  days  here ;  but 
concluded,  on  the  whole,  .to  postpone 
our  visit  till  our  return  from  Babylon. 

Our  voyage  to-day  has  been  very 
pleasant.  True,  the  scenery  is  some- 
what monotonous,  and  the  river  has  lost 
its  clearness ;  but  then  the  indications 
of  plenty  and  prosperity,  that  every- 
where greet  the  eye,  are  most  cheering 
to  behold.  This  season,  especially,  the 
toils  of  the  husbandman  have  been 
most  bounteously  rewarded.  The  bams 
are  bursting  with  their  treasures — ^the 
granaries  fairly  groaning  beneath  the 
spoils.  Such  prolific  kitchen-gardens, 
too!  I  never  knew,  till  to-day,  what 
cacnmbers  were,  or  melons.  Every- 
body looks  smiling  and  contented.  Good 
cheer  is  inscribed  in  unmistakable 
characters  on  every  man  and  beast  that 
you  meet.     What  groups  of  chubby 


children  have  we  seen  playing  about 
the  doors,  or  in  the  fields  ! — what  com- 
fortable-looking cattle!  —  what  plump 
poultry  !  And  oh,  the  date-groves ! 
Never  did  I  behold  such  golden  clusters 
before,  both  hanging  beneath  their  broad 
leaves  and  gathered  in  great  yellow 
heaps  on  the  ground. 

21st.  Accad.  Last  night,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  home,  have  the 
musquitoes  really  annoyed  us ;  this 
morning,  too,  I  confess,  the  fervor  pf 
my  devotions  has  been  impaired  by  the 
continued  assaults  of  these  malevolent 
and  most  intrepid  httle  persecutors. 
Typho  ttike  them!  say  I.  How  any 
mortal  can  find  music  in  their  songs,  or 
comfort  in  their  caresses,  is  to  me  a 
mystery.  And  yet  the  men  of  Egypt, 
we  are  told,  worship  them,  build  altars 
to  them,  and  offer  oblations,  and  put  up 
petitions.  Why  is  this  ?  Do  they  seek 
thus  to  propitiate  the  Evil  One,  from 
whom  they  spring,  or  do  they  indeed 
recognize  in  them  hidden  virtues— ble->s- 
inffs  in  disguise?  What  possible  at- 
tribute of  a  good  God  these  creatures 
can  symbolize,  I  have  not  faith  or 
insight  enough  to  discover.  Father 
slaughters  them  without  remarks,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  consider  all  such 
speculations  very  unprofitable. 

We,  of  course,  have  been  to  see  the 
boast  of  Accad — the  tomb  of  Thun- 
derbolt, the  illustrious  and  dearly  be- 
loved steed  of  the  divine  Semiramis, 
whose  fleetness,  strength,  and  beau- 
ty are  the  timo-honored  theme  of  the 
Assyrian  minstrel.  It  certainly  is  a 
most  interesting  old  monument,  and  we 
lingered  long  over  its  quaint  inscrip- 
tion, and  studied  out  the  curious  and 
elaborate  sculptures  with  which  it  is 
enriched.  It  was  restored  aud  re- 
colored  not  long  since,  with  great  care, 
and  the  letters  of  the  inscription  deep- 
ened and  refilled  with  copper. 

22ud.  We  have  reewshed  Cain  eh — 
brisk,  bustling,  noisy  Calneh — with  its 
fleet  of  vessels,  its  thronged  market- 
places, aud  crowcTed  caravansaries. 
What  a  hubbub !  What  a  clatter  of 
drays  and  shouting  of  sailors !  I  took  a 
short  walk  in  the  street  facing  the  quay, 
this  morning,  and  was  glad  to  get  back. 
Such  a  stanch  and  racket  I  have  not 
encountered  for  a  long  time ;  so  many 
beggars  and  thieves,  too,  and  sinister 
looking  faces,  young  and  old;  such  a 
multitude  of  wine  and  beer-shops,  and 
of  idle  vagabonds  hanging  about  them. 
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singing  fiJthy  songs,  or  roaring  at  the 
jests  of  some  rile  story-teller.  After- 
wards, I  explored  some  of  the  pleasanter 
parts  of  •  the  town,  with  father,  on  our 
way  to  the  old  temple  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  the  empire.  It 
is  a  very  smaU,  plain  structure,  of  no 
interest  save  to  the  antiquary,  and  forms 
a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  cum- 
brous magnificence  of  its  modem  name- 
sake hard  by.  There  is  far  more  in 
Calneh  to  interest  the  merchant  than 
th0  artist  or  student.  It  ovTes  its  im- 
portance, of  course,  entirely  to  its 
position  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Canal — that  magnificent 
monument  of  Assyrian  enterprise.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  the  basin, 
and  at  th.e  multitude  of  vessels  of  all 
sorts,  coming  and  going  in  almost  un- 
broken succession.  The  arch  that  spans 
the  entrance  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  more  than  a  thousand  labor- 
ers Deing  at  work  at  it  continually. 
When  finished,  it  will  reach  the  great 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits, 
beinff  in  width  one  hundred,  and  in 
depm  sixty,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  most  grand  and  beautiful  thing  of 
its  kind  on  earth;  at  least,  if  all  the 
sculptures  that  are  to  decorate  it  are 
like  those  we  saw  at  Calah.  Our  little 
Gazelle  took  her  place  demurely  enough 
in  the  great  procession,  and  was  borne 
along,  behind  three  stout  mules,  at  the 
snail's  pace  of  three  miles  an  hour — 
very  different  from  her  usual  sprightly 
movements.  Only  once,  durmg  the 
passage,  did  the  animals  break  into  a 
trot  for  about  a  minute.  Our  captain 
gave  vent  to  his  impatience  in  occasional 
execrations;  but,  for  myself,  I  found 
the  transit  anything  but  tedious,  what 
with  my  admiration  of  the  canal  itself, 
the  busy,  cheerful  scenes  through  which 
we  passed,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
vessels,  travelers,  and  merchandise  that 
we  were  meeting  continually. 

23rd.  It  was  ^uite  late  at  night,  and  a 
beautiful  moonlight,  when  we  came  out 
into  the  Euphrates  after  an  eight  hours* 
passage.  Our  littie  vessel  seemed  glad 
to  spread  her  wings  a^in,  and  to  feel 
once  more  the  throbbmg  of  her  oars, 
and  danced  along  right  menilv.  This 
mormng,  when  I  awoke,  the  lofty  walls 
and  m^ad  towers  of  the  great  city 
were  visible  in  the^  distance,  while 
around  us  were  all  the*  evidences  of  our 
approach    to    a   metropolis.     Such    a 


swarm  of  boats  in  the  river  ;  such  a 
crowd  of  caravans,  and  wagons,  and 
horsemen,  and  footmen,  on  the  roads ; 
such  a  complication  of  canals  and 
bridges  in  all  directions,  and  all  seem- 
ingly alive  with  travelers.  I  was  much 
struck  with  a  stately  procession  of  ele- 
phants, in  gaudy  trappings,  that  passed 
close  by  us,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  on  their  way,  we  were  told,  to  the 
royal  park  at  Nineveh.  They  certainly 
moved  in  a  very  majestic  manner,  and  aa 
if  fully  conscious  of  the  distinguished 
quarters  to  which  they  were  destined. 
We  passed  several  huge  glass  factories 
with  their  lofty  chimneys,  their  black 
volumes  of  smoke  tinged  by  the  morn- 
ing beams ;  vast  brick-fields  and  lum- 
ber-yards, and  depots  innumerable. 
But  the  scene  on  the  rivei  most  inter- 
ested me.  Such  a  crowd  and  variety 
of  vessels,  from  the  gay  littie  fruit  and 
flower  boats,  up  to  tiie  magnificent 
three-deckers;  from  the  black,  littie, 
kettie-shaped  cnSi  of  the  fishermen,  up 
to  the  enormous  rafts,  buoyed  up  by 
their  thousands  of  sheen-skins,  and 
bearing  on  their  vast  sunaces,  houses 
and  families,  and  cattie,  and  sheep,  and 
bales,  and  bags,  and  boxeSt  without 
number.  It  was  almost  noon  before 
we  could  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
dense  throng,  and  reach  the  eastern 
water-gate.  After  a  few  moments'  de- 
tention and  examination,  we  again  took 
wing.  Another  half  hour's  sail,  and  a 
most  charming  one,  through  a  scene 
whose  beauty  and  splendor  can  be  sor- 
passed  only  by  those  of  one  other  city 
on  earth,  brought  us  to  tiie  palace- 
bridge,  on  the  northern  side  of  which 
we  msembarked,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  found  ourselves  beneath  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  dear  Adar,  who  gave 
us  a  right  hearty  welcome.  Fare- 
well, Hethai.  May  the  gods  preserve 
you. 

Zethab. 
«  «  *  « 

Father's  mission,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  learn,  is  a  successful  one,  and  we 
may  consider  ourselves  Babylonians 
for  the  present  He  has  written  several 
letters  to  friends  at  home,  which  this 
will  accompany.  Have  the  kindness 
to  fomve  whatever  you  may  find  in  it 
of  tedious,  or  flippant,  or  extravaganty 
and  believe  the  writer  your  constant 
and  lovii^  friend, 

ZsTHAn. 
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THk  LAST  YEARS  OF  HEINBICH   HEINE. 


THE  r6c«iit  death  of  the  great  Ger- 
man satirist,  has  thrown  a  new  in- 
terest aroand  his  character.  His  pro- 
tracted martyrdom,  by  terrible  ^sease, 
has  invested  his  sardonic,  scoffing 
image  with  an  almost  pathetic  tender- 
ness. Heine  was  not  the  man  to  secure 
the  love,  or  even  the  esteem  of  gene- 
ral society.  His  wit  had  too  sharp  an 
edge  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  common 
acquaintance.  He  wielded  it  too  reck- 
lessly to  inspu*e  confidence  in  his 
moral  integrity.  His  insatiable  love  of 
fun,  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  ludic- 
rous, and  his  miraculous  command  of 
the  vocabulary  of  humor,  were  com- 
bined with  a  subtle  Mephistophelean 
malice,  and  an  audacious  disregard  of 
consequences,  which  were  saved  from 
being  repulsive  only  by  his  brilliant 
keenn^s  of  intellect,  and  the  original 
and  surprising  escapades  of  his  fancy, 
which  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
{>iquant  gratification  and  eager  curiosity 
at  once.  Still,  Heine  had  a  choice  cir- 
cle of  enthusiastic  friends.  He  was 
loved  with  ardor  by  a  few  who  enjoyed 
his  intimacy.  They  were  devoted  to 
him  in  life,  and,  since  his  death,  they 
cherish  his  memory  with  a  partisan 
seal.  Among  this  number  is  Alfred 
Meissner,  a  Getman  poet  of  some  dis- 
tinction, who,  in  this  littie  volume,  has 
embodied  the  recollections  of  a  bosom 
friendship,  with  a  glow  of  passionate 
admiration.  His  work  is  rapid  and 
superficial,  but  It  contains  many  inci- 
dents, illustrative  of  the  last  ^ears  of 
the  departed,  which,  as  revelations  of  a 
remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  our  readers. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  author  with 
Heine  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1847.  The  illness,  which  after- 
wards became  the  occasion  of  such  un- 
paralleled sufferings,  had  then  shown 
itself  in  a  slight  degree,  but  not  suf- 
ficientiy  to  ^ve  him  the  appearance  of 
an  habitual  invalid.  His  right  eye  was 
dosed,  but,  in  other  respects,  his  coim- 
tenance  exhibited  the  traces  of  peculiar 
beauty.  He  had  a  high  and  expanded 
forehead — his  finely  cmseled  nose  gave 
him  an  air  of  nobility — his  graceful 
mouth  was  shaded  by  the  beard  which 


also  completely  covered  the  chin.  His 
beard  was  sprinkled  with  white,  but  his 
brown  hair,  which  hung  in  clusters 
down  his  neck,  betrayed  no  marks  of 
age.  The  whole  expression  of  his  face 
was  that  of  intense  sadness ;  but,  on 
speaking,  it  was  marked  by  an  unlook- 
ed-for energy,  blended  with  sudden  and 
almost  demoniac  smiles.  At  that  time, 
he  was  in  the  eight  and  fortieth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  spite  of  the  incipient  illness  which 
had  begun  to  assume  a  threatening 
character,  he  was  still  fond  of  company, 
and  had  lost  nothing  of  his  propensity 
to  laugh  and  joke  with  his  friends.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  know,  that  his  circum- 
stances were  easy,  though  not  opulent, 
and  that  he  had  a  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing wife.  She  was  »  person  of  consid- 
erable beauty,  and,  though  experienced 
in  all  the  ways  of  Parisian  life,  never 
lost  her  natural  childlike  and  simple 
disposition.  She  was  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse, rapidly  passing  from  smiles  to 
tears,  and  from  sport  to  sympathy.  The 
marriage  was  childless. 

The  dwelling  of  Heine,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  poets  that  Germany 
has  produced,  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  a  second  or  third-rate  French  au- 
thor. Three  small  rooms,  on  the  third- 
story,  were  furnished  with  modest  com- 
fort, and  looked  out  on  a  narrow  and 
not  well-lighted  court-yard.  There 
was  the  usual  white  marble  mantel-piece, 
a  broad  mirror  over  this,  a  clock  in  a 
porcelain  case,  between  the  inevitable 
French  vases  with  artificial  flowers — 
this  was  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
room.  Nothing  special  is  to  be  said 
of  this  simple  abode,  but  that  a  hideous 
old  negress,  with  a  colored  turban,  at- 
tended the  door,  and  that  the  shrill 
scream  of  a  parrot  was  heard,  now  and 
then,  from  Madame  Heine  s  room. 

^mong  the  persons  who  frequented 
the  house,  there  was  no  small  variety 
of  character  and  position.     The  oiroie 
included  both  French  and  Germans — 
some  were    authors — but   the    greater 
part,  simple  people,  with  no  pretensions 
to  celebrity.     During lus  long  residence 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  station  which  waa 
accorded  to  him  by  the  French  pubU<^ 
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Heine  bad  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
most  of  the  leading  characters ;  but  the 
various  distractions  of  the  gaj  metropo- 
lifi,  occasion  the  separation  tot  montiis, 
eyen  of  those  who  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  each  other* s  society.  A 
certain  Madame  A.,  a  boarding-school 
friend  of  his  wife,  and  called  by  Heine, 
the  fiery -eyed  Eliza,  was  a  daily  visit- 
or. She  was  a  genuine  Parisian,  full 
of  vivacity,  with  a  moderate  share  of 
coquetry,  with  black  eyes  and  black 
hair.  Her  husband  was  at  that  time  a 
shopkeeper,  but  he  was  beginning  to 
dream  of  a  wider  sphere.  Little  Alice, 
Madame  A.'8  daughter,  had  Heine  for 
her  godfather  at  her  baptism.'  He  was 
extravagantly  fond  of  the  child.  On 
her  account  and  on  that  of  Eliza,  the 
worthy  spouse  was  admitted  to  the 
circle,  though  wholly  unfit  for  it.  The 
freedom  of  his  manners  often  shocked 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  Heine,  and  his 
Othello -like  disposition  sometimes  put 
tiie  whole  company  out  of  tune.  To 
this  society,  of  purely  French  type,  was 
added  a  German  of  Jewish  descent, 
but  whose  residence  in  Paris  had  made 
him  perfectly  at  home  in  the  city,  half 
diplomatist,  half  financier,  a  man  fuU  of 
schemes  and  speculations,  shrewd,  in- 
telligent, and  cultivated,  whom  Heine 
always  consulted  in  the  little  stock 
operations  in  which  he  was  fond  of  in- 
dulging occasionally.  This  person 
Heine  had  christened  Calmonias,  in  re- 
membrance of  a  celebrated  Jewish 
courtier  under  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom,  as  he  said,  his  friend  had 
many  qualities  in  common,  which  fitted 
him  for  a  speculator — tact,  acuteness, 
fertility  of  resource,  and  no  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.  Heine  had  been  intimate 
with  this  man  for  many  years,  and  was 
much  attached  to  him.  But  poor  Cal- 
monias found  in  him  rather  a  bard  cus- 
tomer. Capricious  as  a  chUd,  Heine 
delighted  in  receiving  his  profits,  when 
there  were  any,  but  he  would  hold  Cal- 
monias responsible  for  the  loss,  if  hb 
operations  did  not  turn  out  well.  He 
pocketed  the  eains  as  a  tribute  of  Pro- 
vidence on  which  he  had  a  claim,  but 
was  provoked  beyond  measure  at  a  loss, 
and  bore  down  severely  upon  bis  friend, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  serve  him. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1847,  Heine 
removed  to  a  country  residence  in 
Montmorency.  The  narrow  streets  of 
the  city,  the  noise  of  carriages,  and  the 
din  of  business,  had  become  too  much 


for  his  disordered  nerves.  He  needed 
fresh  air,  quiet,  and  stillness.  His  wife, 
Matilda,  had  found  a  pretty  house,  wit3& 
a  shady  garden,  and  they  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  it.  Montmorency, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Rousseau,  was  al- 
most a  wilderness,  and  four  hours'  jour- 
ney from  Paris,  is  now  brought  by  the 
railway  almost  into  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Its  woods  and  meadows 
afford  the  charms  of  rural  life  in  great 
perfection.  Every  Sunday,  the  omni- 
bus from  the  neighboring  village 
brought  out  numerous  guests.  Poets, 
journalists,  and  other  literary  men, 
loved  to  invade  the  retirement  of  the 
wicked  satirist.  He  would  often  be 
found  stretched  on  the  grass,  with 
tablets  and  pencil  in  hand,  sketching 
and  writing  poetry.  Matilda's  parrot 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  his  cage  stood 
in  the  window,  and,  whenever  the  bell 
on  the  garden  gate  was  heard,  he  would 
greet  tiie  visitor  with  a  loud  "good- 
day."  The  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  used  as  a  dining-ro<An ;  the 
neatly-covered  table  was  never  without., 
a  huge  bunch  of  flowers,  and  every 
plate  nad  its  little  arsenal  of  glasses  for 
Madeira,  Medo.c,  and  Sauteme,  while 
the  long  goblet  for  champagne  towered 
above  me  guests.  What  a  banquet  was 
there,  as  they  sat  at  table,  in  the  cool, 
shady,  garden-house,  fragrant  with  the 
blossoming  acacias,  opposite  the  bright 
eyes  of  French  women,  and  with  Heme 
for  a  companion !  The  presence  of  his 
friends,  in  which  he  delighted,  would 
divert  him  for  a  moment  m>m  his  suf- 
fering, and  he  would  pour  out  an  inex- 
haustible volley  of  droll  and  witty 
things,  hitting  on  every  side,  without 
respect  of  persons. 

One  day,  there  was  among  the  guests 
a  lively  and  still  handsome  lady — Ma- 
dame F.,  a  German  —  whom  be  had 
known  many  years,  and  who,  after  a 
long  absence,  nad  again  come  to  Paris 
wi£  her  husband.  The  sight  of  his  ^ 
old  acquaintance,  and  the  reminiscences  ' 
of  better  days,  renewed  the  youth  of 
the  invalid.  In  speaking  of  the  past, 
Madame  F.  reproached  him  for  the  fickle- 
ness with  which,  at  that  time,  he  would 
wander  from  one  female  apparition  to 
another.  "  But  what  would  you  have  ? " 
said  the  poet.  *'  We  next  to  never  find 
our  ideal.  Great  beauty  and  rare  virtue 
are  seldom  combined.  So  we  must  bring 
together  lovely  womanhood  by  piece- 
meal.   If  we  have  found  an  excellent 
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heart,  and  nothing  is  wanting  in  tho 
figare,  the  color  of  the  hair  does  not 
correspond  with  our  idea  of  beauty. 
Here  is  ^a  brow,  which  enraptures  us ; 
here  a  shape,  there  a  nose,  here  a  ra- 
vishing foot,  there  a  deen,  enthusiastic 
eye.  This  one  has  a  delightful  smile, 
but  dances  shockingly ;  this  manceuvres 
to  a  charm  with  lorgnette  and  fan,  but 
there  is  nothing  behmd  except  sleight  of 
hand.  It  is  the  same  as  with  coffee- 
houses. Here  you  find  all  possible 
newspapers  and  reviews,  but  miserable 
cuSee  —  there  an  excellent  beyerage» 
but  hard  sofas.  Where  the  sofas  are 
good,  there  is  nothing  drinkable  or  read- 
'  able.  You  must  go  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  can  never  be  a  constant 
guest.  So,  many  a  beauty,  who  enchains 
ns  for  a  full  half  year,  has  a  dark, 
treacherous  soul,  but  the  cut  of  her  ear 
is  incomparable.'* 

It  was  two  years  after  this — in  Janu- 
ary, 1849  —  that  the  author  made  a 
second  visit  to  Paris.  On  meeting 
Heine  again,  he  was  greatly  shocked  by 
the  change  in  his  appearance.  When 
he  left  him  in  Montmorency,  he  was,  in- 
deed, an  invalid,  but  still  upright,  with 
the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  his  eye  open 
though  weak ;  but  now,  in  a  new  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  he  found  him  pale, 
emaciated,  almost  blind,  with  the  look 
of  a  person  who  had  not  left  his  bed  for 
a  year.  It  was  evening  when  he  visited 
him.  A  dim  lamp  was-  burning  on  the 
corner  of  the  mantel- piece,  a  wide  cur- 
tain divided  the  little  room  into  two 
parts,  and  in  the  dark  recess  stood  the 
bed.  As  his  friend  approached,  he 
stretched  forth  his  thin  fipgers,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  shake  hands.  His 
baud  was  almost  transparent,  and  pre- 
ternaturally  white  and  soft.  Meissner 
was  so  moved  that  he  could  not  speak. 
At  length,  Heine  said — painfully,  but 
with  the  ironical  smile,  which  he  never 
lost,  on  his  lips — '*  See,  my  dear  friend, 
when  you  formerly  sung  the  Adamites 
in  your  *  Ziska,*  you  hardly  suspected 
that  your  friend  would  ever  join  himself 
to  that  sect.  But  so  it  is  J  It  is  now 
more  than  two  years  since  I  have  lived 
as  an  Adamite,  and  have  had  nothing 
on  but  a  shirt.'*  He  raised  himself  on 
the  pillow,  and  spoke  of  what  he  had 
been  through  since  they  met  last.  He 
related  an  account  of  his  almost  unin- 
terrupted sufferings,  of  his  helplessness, 
and  of  all  the  frightful.  Job-like  tor- 
tures which  he  had  endured  so  long. 


He  described  how  he  had  become  almost 
like  a  ghost  to  himself;  how,  like  a  de- 
parted spirit,  living  in  the  intermediate 
state,  he  looked  down  on  his  poor,  bro- 
ken, and  tormented  body.  He  described 
how,  by  images  and  intuitions,  he  lived 
in  the  past;  how  he  longed  to  write 
down  the  poetic  fancies  which  haunted 
his  mind  ;  and  how  the  blind  eye,  the 
uncertain  hand,  and  the  constantly-re- 
curring pain,  would  cause  everything 
to  fade  away.  He  depicted  the  agony 
of  his  nights,  in  which  the  idea  of  suicide 
would  creep  around  his  imagination, 
until  he  found  strength  to  repel  it  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  wife,  and  of  the 
work  which  he  had  yet  to  do ;  and  it 
was,  indeed,  terrible,  when  he  at  last 
cried  out,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  with 
fearful  earnestness,  "  Think  of  Giinther, 
Burger,  Rleist,  Holderlein,  and  the  un- 
happy Lenau;  the  German  poets  lie 
under  a  curse  !*' 

The  temperament  of  Heine  singular- 
ly predisposed  him  for  the  curse  which 
has  been  supposed  to  fall  on  the  poetic 
race  in  general.    He  was  one  of  the  rest- 
less and  yearning  souls,  which,  inclosed 
in  a  tender  and  almost  weak  organiza- 
tion, experience  both  the  rapture  and  the 
wretchedness  of  life,  with  the  exaltation 
of  enthusiasm.     The  perpetual  literary 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  order 
to  burn  the  castles  of  his  enemies,  but 
more  frequently   to    protect    his    own 
realms  from  invasion,  kept  his  mind  in 
a  state  of  injurious  excitement.     The 
slightest  unfavorable  criticism,  though 
proceeding  from  an  insignificant  pen, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  sleepless  night 
to  his  laureled  brow.      His  fame  was 
great,  but  his  ambition  was  still  greater, 
and  sensitive  as  the  vanity  of  the  most 
susceptible  woman.   While  he  was  thus 
consumed  by  controversy  and  ambition, 
there  was  another  characteristic  which 
tended  to  destroy  his  physical  life.    He 
was  the  poet  of  love,  and  predestined 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  celebration  of 
female  beauty.     He  sang  of  passion  in 
all  its   forms,  from  Platonism   to  the 
Witches*  Sabbath.   He  found  expression 
for  its  tenderest  breathings,  as  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  the  elves ;  and  was 
as    familiar  with  its  bolder  display  as 
if  he  had  shared  in  the  feasts  oi  the 
fauns.     He  was  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive ;    he   knew  how   to    captivate  tiie 
heart   of  woman,   and   ho    passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  ttie  modem 
Babylon.     All  this  decided    Yiia  falo. 
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With  his  enthusiasm  for  beauty,  he  was 
not  content  with  mere  Platonic  contem- 
plation, but^  like  Pygmalion,  embraced 
the  image  into  wmch  the  gods  bad 
breathed  life. 

For  Heine,  love  was  the  element  of 
life ;  no  intoxication  of  the  senses ;  no 
temporary  plunge  into  dissoluteness; 
but -an  immeasurable  peission,  which 
penetrated  his  whole  being,  and  kindled 
It  into  an  ardent  and  beautiful  dame. 
When  he  says,  in  his  **  Winter  Tales," 
that  his  soul  was  pure  and  chaste  as 
fire;  when  he  asserts,  in  his  book  on 
BOme,  that  love  was  always  the  great 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  bestowed  it  on  a  wholly 
unworthy  object,  he  is  to  be  taken  at 
his  word.-  His  soul  was  completely 
given  to  what  he  loved.  In  this  pas- 
6i6n,  whose  music  rang  through  his 
nature,  he  felt  himself  elevated  above 
the  discords  of  the  world,  of  society, 
of  political  forms  ;  and  it  also  took  him 
out  of  himself,  and  the  perpetual  dualism 
of  his  character.  But  these  flames,  in 
which  he  loved  so  well  to  breathe,  de* 
Toured  his  life,  consuming  his  very 
soul.  Not  material  excitements,  but  the 
intensity  of  emotion,  acted  on  his  deli- 
cate organization,  and  destroyed  him. 
He  perished  by  the  element  in  which 
he  Uved.  The  pathos  of  his  life  was 
also  his  death.  He  never  acknowledged 
this  himself,  but  it  was  often  betrayed 
unawares. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1848. 
about  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  fatal  disease,  that  Heine 
took  his  last  walk  on  the  Boulevards. 
The  wave  of  people  swelled  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  driven  about  as  by 
a  storm.  The  poet,  half  blind,  half 
lame,  tottering  along  on  his  staff,  sought 
to  escape  from  the  bewildering  tumult, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  near  at  hand.  He  entered  the 
palace,  which  was  nearly  deserted  in 
the  general  excitement,  and  went  to 
the  room  of  the  ancient  gods  ai^  god- 
desses. He  suddenly  stood  before  the 
ideal  of  beauty — the  noble,  command- 
ing goddess,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  bad  lost  her  arms, 
but  not  her  fascination.  The  spectacle 
took  him  by  surprise.  Deeply  moved, 
almost  thrown  into  ecstasy,  the  sick 
man  staggered  back,  fell  into  a  chair, 
and  hot  and  bitter  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  The  fair  lips  of  the  god- 
dess, which  seemed  to  breathe,  smiled 


as  ever,  while  below  her  stood  her  no- 
happy  victim.  This  single  moment  con- 
centrated a  whole  world  of  sorrow. 

Heine  has  often  been  named  in  con- 
nection with  Bdrne.  Of  similar  descent, 
engaged  in  a  common  struggle,  residing 
at  the  same  time  in  Paris,  they  were 
often  brought  together.  But  the  two 
persons  were  heaven-wide  in  their  na- 
tures. '  Heine  was  a  child — ^his  brain 
swarming  with  gay  visions — wild,  un- 
licensed, extravagant — a  poet,  a  Sybar- 
ite, a  creature  of  the  world — ^fond  of 
frivolous  society,  and  often  preferring 
the  company  of  plausible  adventurers 
and  attractive  losels  to  that  of  the  most . 
distinguished  notabilities  of  literature 
and  patriotism.  He  was  no  friend  of 
**  moral  earnestness ;"  he  liked  nothing 
so  well  as  an  obstreperous  laugh,  ring- 
ing out  from  the  soul.  He  was  a  decided 
hater  of  the  "  allies  of  virtue" — Motte 
Fouque,  Jahn,  G6rres  ;  he  saw  their 
successors  in  the  republicans,  in  the 
student  confederacies,  and  in  all  those 
long-haired  Germans,  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths.  A  man  of  the  **  largest 
liberty,"  he  came  into  open  antagomsm 
with  democracy. 

B5me  was  properly  a  person  of  a 
soft  nature.  He  had  something  of 
Rousseau,  something  of  Jean  Paul.  He 
belonged  to  the  approved  Jewish  idio- 
syncrasy. Leaving  the  terrible  Jewish 
street,  in  which  he  was  bom,  for  Frank- 
fort, he  carried  the  remembrance  of  it 
with  him  like  a  perpetually-festering 
scar.  A  sense  of  the  injustice  which 
the  Jews  had  suffered  from  Christian 
states,  was  never  obliterated  from  his 
mind.  His  soft  and  sensitive  nature 
gradually  hardened,  and  became  full  of 
bitterness  and  gall.  He  was  all  wrath, 
all  soreness,  aU  indignation ;  he  could 
not  smile ;  he  bore  an  open,  smarfinff 
wound  wherever  he  went ;  every  word 
which  he  wrote  was  written  in  blood. 

When  Heine  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
found  Borne  already  there.  They  had 
been  friends  at  Frankfort,  and  at  first 
saw  each  other  frequently.  Borne  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  republicans 
and  reformers,  who  felt  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
Heine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  jolly 
fellow,  who  found  first-rate  amusement 
on  the  trottoirs  of  Paris.  In  his  pocket 
clinked  the  bright,  musical  louis  d'or, 
which  his  uncle  sent  him  from  Heun- 
burgh,  and  many  others  which  he  had 
earned  for  himself.    He  stared  after  the 
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young  beauties,  and  whistled  out  his 
songs.  But  Borne  was  a  true  man,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  In  his  deep,  noble 
heart,  vibrated  every  outrage,  every  in- 
justice, which  had  been  inflicted  on  hu- 
manity. Politics  were  his  religion. 
His  convictions  were  like  cast  iron. 
He  was  one-sided,  like  all  fanatic^,  and 
measured  every  one  by  his  own  stand- 
ard. That  standard  was  opinion.  It 
was  impossible  that  two  men  of  such 
opposite  natures  should  have  remained 
friends.  In  his  later  years,  however, 
Heine  regretted  the  book  which  he  had 
written  on  Bdrne.  He  once  said  to 
Meissner,  **  Borne  was  a  man  of  honor, 
upright  and  sincere,  but  a  person  of  a 
sour  and  morose  disposition.  His 
*  Letters*  I  cannot  read — ^gall  is  not  a 
pleasant  drink.  What  I  have  written 
upon  him  is  true.  Still,  I  confess,  that 
I  wish  I  had  not  written  it,  and  would 
gladly  take  it  back.** 

During  tbe  year  1850,  there  were 
manjf  rumors  in  regard  to  Heine's  con- 
version. It  was  said  by  some  that  he 
had,  in  spirit,  embraced  Christianity; 
by  others,  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
Judaism.  One  or  two  passages  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  new  edition  of  his  works, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  often 
to  be  seen  on  his  table,  gave  occasion 
to  these  reports.  Although  he  con- 
versed little  on  the  subject,  it  is  true  . 
that,  at  that  time,  his  mind  was  a  good 
'  deal  occupied  with  religious  thoughts. 
This  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
with  a  temperament  like  his.  As  the 
sun  of  poetry  and  of  worldly  enjoyment 
began  to  fade  in  the  horizon,  it  was 
natural  that  the  light  of  another  world 
should  arise  upon  the  darkened  scene. 
But  Heine  never  appeared  to  be  in 
earnest  with  religions  convictions.  He 
vibrated  between  various  articles  of 
belief — playing  with  one  and  another, 
and  then  throwing  it  aside.  The  idea 
of  the  future  state  was  to  him  nothing 
more  than  an  amulet,  or  a  rheumatic 
chain,  which  any  one  might  use,  though 
he  had  no  faith  in  it.  **  I  wish,"  said 
he  one  day  to  a  friend,  *'  I  could  go 
out,  even  if  on  crutches.  Do  you  know 
where  I  should  go  ?*' 

**  No,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Straight  to  church." 

*'  You  are  joking.** 

•*Not  at  all!  Not  all,"  answered 
Heine.  "  It  is  a  fact  And  where 
should  I  go  on  crutches  but  to  church  ? 
Certainly,  if  I  could  get  without  crutch- 


es, I  should  prefer  to  walk  on  the  smil- 
ing Boulevards,  and  would  dance  with 
the  gayest  of  them.** 

Another  anecdote  is  not  less  charao- 
teristic.  One  morning,  as  his  friend 
entered  the  room,  he  received  him  with 
a  smile,  saying,  **I  have  had  a  very 
consoling  dream,  almost  a  vision.  I 
thought  I  was  walking,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  Montmartre  Ceme- 
tery, where  I  wish,  at  last,  to  be  buried, 
because  it  is  more  retired,  and  aiFords  a 
more  quiet  resting-place  than  P6re  la 
Chaise.  The  grave-stones  glistened  in 
the  rising  sun,  and,  behold  !  before  each 
'  stone  a  pair  of  brightly-poh'shed  shoes, 
slippers,  or  boots,  according  as  the 
sleepers  beneath  were  women,  girls,  or 
men.  It  appeared  like  a  large  hotel, 
where  the  servant  had  gone  from  door 
to  door  in  the  morning,  and  carefully 
placed  the  boots  and  shoes  in  the  proper 
places.  Still  slumbered  they  below  in 
their  graves;  but  the  shoes  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  sun,  as  if  polished  by 
angelic  hands,  and  the  whole  spectacle 
seemed  to  say,  *  Yes,  we  shall  all  rise 
again,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life.*  '* 

The  domestic  rmations  of  Heine  pre- 
sent a  curious  illustration  of  Parisian 
manners.  His  marriage,  as  Meissner 
remarks,  with  edifying  naivete,  was  pe- 
culiar and  poeticaL  He  had  lived  with 
his  wife  several  years  previous  to  wed- 
lock. It  was  one  of  those  arrangements 
which  are  so  common  in  Paris,  that  they 
are  almost  legalized  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  The  marriages  of  this  kind, 
especially  among  artists,  are  innumer- 
able ;  the  woman  enjoys  all  the  rights 
of  a  legitimate  wife,  and  it  is  only 
known  to  the  most  intimate  friends 
that  the  ble'Ssing  of  the  church  and  the 
civil  contract  are  wanting.  Matilda 
was  a  person  of  the  most  childlike  dis- 
position imaginable.  She  passed  her 
time  in  a  remarkably  unsophisticated 
manner.  Talking  with  her  parrot,  and 
with  her  friend  Pauline,  a  daily  drive 
in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  afterwards 
relating  what  she  had  seen — ^this  was 
her  whole  life.  Heine  had  a  genuine 
horror  of  learned  and  strong-minded 
women — of  blue  stockings  and  pedants. 
Matilda  attached  him  by  her  simple 
chat,  her  even  temper,  and  her  good 
heart.  She  had  a  crucifix  and  a  uttle 
waxen  Jesus  in  her  room,  to  which  she 
always  prayed,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  a  child.  Heine  never  dis- 
turbed her  in  this  usage.    **  She  is  a 
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child,  DOtbing  but  a  child/'  he  would 
say,  and  he  was  right. 

He  was  forever  bantering  her,  and 
pretended,  when  she  was  bj,  that  she 
had  made  him  suffer  bj  her  whims  and 
caprices.  He  greatljr  enjoyed  the  little 
spasms  of  anger  which  were  thus  ex- 
cited, but  which  were  as  harmless  as 
the  rage  of  a  canary  bird.  An  amusing 
comedy  would  then  ensue,  until  Matilda 
found  out  her  mistake,  when  they 
would  make  up  with  a  laugh.  He  onQ 
day  said,  with  great  gravity,  ** After  my 
death,  I  will  leave  Matilda  all  I  possess, 
on  one  indispensable  condition.*' 

**  How  can  you  talk  of  such  things," 
said  Matilda. 

**  What  is  the  condition  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  company. 

**That  she  immediately  marries 
again." 

"  What  a  ridiculous  idea !" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Heine,  **  you  must 
take  a  husband.  There  will  then  be 
one  who  several  times  a  day  will  sincere- 
ly lament  my  loss." 

Heine  was  not  jealous,  and  certainly 
had  no  reason  to  be  so.  Still  he  could 
not  see  Matilda  alone  in  the  Babel  of 
Paris  without  anxiety.  He  gave  vent  to 
this  feeling  in  little  snatches  of  poetry. 
*•  Ah,"  sighed  he,  **  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
must  leave  everything  to  the  fates  and 
a  good  Providence.  How  can  such  a 
sick  man  as  I  contend  with  half  a  mil- 
lion?" His  uneasiness  was  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  make  him  complain. 
••  Yesterday,"  said  he  to  a  female  visit- 
or, **I  was  quite  distressed.  My  wife 
was  about  two  hours  at  her  toilet  and 
then  went  out.  She  promised  to  return 
at  four  o'clock.  It  was  half-past  five 
and  she  did  not  come.  It  was  half -past 
seven  and  still  she  did  not  come.  It  got 
to  be  eight  o'clock, -and  I  became  very 
anxious.  Could  she  have  ^wn  weary 
of  the  8iok  man,  and  ^ne  off  with  a  gay 
deceiver  ?  In  my  distress,  I  sent  the 
watcher  up  to  her  room,  to  see  whether 
Cocotte,  the  parrot,  was  there.  Yes, 
Cocotte  was  still  there.  I  was  relieved 
at  once.  A  stone  fell  from  my  heart, 
and  I  breathed  again.  The  good  crea- 
ture could  never  have  gone  away  with- 
out Cocotte."  His  ironical  spirit  was 
always  active  in  this  way.  Although 
he  loved  Matilda,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
her  fidelity,  he  abounded  in  little  narra- 
tives of  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
those  lovely  beings  "whom  we  adore, 
and  who  betray  us." 


But  these  were  only  the  flashes  of  a 
nature  that  delighted  to  sport  with  con- 
tradictions. Heine  saw  in  his  wife  a 
child  of  nature,  whom  he  had  found 
more  faithful  than  the  greatest  respecta- 
bilities in  polite  society.  He  loved  her 
more  than  any  other  being  on  earth. 
On  ^is  sick  bed,  amidst  the  sharpest 
pains,  his  thoughts  were  constantly  in- 
tent on  protecting  her  honor  before  the 
world,  and  placing  her  in  security  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  It  was  his  constant  re- 
gret that  he  had  laid  up  so  little  during 
his  prosperous  days,  and  he  endeavored, 
by  every  means  in  his  powe^,  to  make 
up  for  the  neglect.  For  her  alone,  he 
applied  his  failing  power  to  labor,  and 
every  article  of  his  will  gives  evidence 
of  a  solicitude  which  reached  beyond 
the  grave.  She  was  his  pet — ^he  loved 
to  see  her  clad  in  silks  and  laces — and 
thought  nothing  in  Paris  too  beautiful 
for  her  dress.  He  sent  her  out  to  walk, 
sent  her  to  the  theatre  and  concerts,  met 
her  always  with  a  smile,  and  had  for  her 
only  kindness  and  caressing  words.  In 
his  mental  exercises  she  took  no  share — 
she  knew  nothing  of  his  struggles — but 
she  only  lived  in  him,  and  had  stood  at 
his  side  for  twenty  years.  He  used  to 
saj^  laughingly,  that  she  had  never  read 
a  fine  of  his.  Some  might  think  that 
this  would  annoy  him.  By  no  means. 
It  only  amused  him.  To  Matilda,  ac- 
cordingly, Heine  was  not  the  great  poet 
that  he  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but* 
he  was  to  hor  what  he  was  not  to  the 
world — the  best,  the  kindest,  the  most  up- 
right of  men.  With  tears  in  her  eyes, 
she,  the  laughing  French  woman,  would 
often  speak  of  some  traits  of  her  Henry, 
which  were  a  touching  proof  of  his  rare 
goodness  of  heart.  The  wit,  the  geniid 
sallies,  the  mental  brilliancy  of  her  hus- 
band, she  did  not  at  all  appreciate,  and 
could  relate  as  little  of  his  character  as 
any  child  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  taking  leave  of  Heine,  before  his 
return  to  Germany,  Meissner  found  him 
sitting  up  in  bed  arranging  his  lyric 
poems.  "  I  know  what  you  have  come 
for,"  said  he,  "  you  have  come  to  bid 
me  farewell.  Let  it  be  brief — every 
leave  taking  now  shatters  my  nerves. 
How  lonely  I  shall  be  when  you  are 
gone." 

"We  shall  see  each  other  again," 
said  his  friend. 

"I  hardly  believe  it,"  replied  he. 
**  These  preludes  to  death  have  now  lasted 
too  long.    It  cannot  endure  forever  and 
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be  drawn  out  to  manj  volumes.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  midet  of  the  most  exciting 
periods,  will  my  life  break  off,  like  many 
fine  chapters  in  my  works.  Farewell ; 
I  could  almost  be  angry  with  you  for  dis- 
turbing me  out  of  the  ghostlike  repose 
in  which  I  lie,  without  a  thought  of  the 
coming  hour,  except  that  four  and  twen- 
ty of  them  make  a  day.  But  no,  I 
Aank  you  for  the  hours  which  you  have 
passed  at  my  bedside.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart.  I  shall  now  once  more 
be  indeed  alone." 

*•  I  looked  at  him,"  says  Meissner. 
**  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Tears  in 
Heine's  eyes — in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
whom  the  world  has  so  often  reproach- 
ed as  heartless.  I  could  not  resist,  and 
gave  way  to  irrepressible  emotion.  That 
moment  will  forever  remain  in  my  soul. 
I  grasped  his  hand  and  fervently  press- 
ed it." 

**  I  hope  the  endless  dying  song  of 
the  swan  of  the  Hue  d'Amsterdam  has 
not  detained  you  too  long,"  whispered 
the  sick  man,  and  turned  away. 

It  was  after  an  absence  of  five  years 
that  Meissner  again  visited  Paris — in 
August,  1854.  He  found  Heine  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  had  left  him. 
In  his  physical  state,  Heine  was  little 
changed,  except  that  his  nerves  were 
still  more  excitable.  He  was  busily  em- 
ployed with  the  French  translation  of 
his  poems.  This  gave  him  much  to  do. 
He  was  assisted  by  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
who  passed  one  or  two  hours  every  fore- 
noon at  his  bedside.  Notwithstanding 
his  long  residence  in  Paris,  Heine  had 
never  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  although  he 
could  entirely  appreciate  the  refine- 
ments of  its  idiom  in  the  mouths  of 
others.  The  translations,  which  he  exe- 
cuted himself,  suffered  from  a  certain 
diffuseness  and  were  not  free  from  Ger- 
man  forms  of  expression.  **  You  can- 
not believe,"  said  he,  **  how  hard  it  is 
for  Germans  to  represent  the  German 
spirit  in  this  measured,  precise,  and  in- 
ffexible  language.  My  own  songs  in 
this  transformation  seem  strange  to  me. 
I,  a  German  forest-bird,  accustomed  to 
build  his  nest  of  the  most  variegated  and 
simple  materials — I  must  now  nestle  in 
the  big  wig  of  Voltaire." 

Heine  had  become  solitary.  The  little 
circle  of  friends  which  once  surrounded 
him  was  reduced.  The  fiery-eyed  £Uza 
came  no  more — their  friendly  relations 
were  broken  off.     Her  husband,  the  am- 


bitions little  shopkeeper,  had  become  a 
prosperous  showman,  with  a  fortune  of  a 
million.  His  magnificent  house  was  fre- 
quented by  many  ambiguous  personages. 
Circus-riders  of  both  sexes,  highflyers, 
and  adventurers  were  mixed  up  with  the 
throng  of  authora  and  dramatic  artists, 
and  Heine  declined  the  honor  of  a  fur- 
ther acquaintance.  Alice,  his  little  favor- 
ite, was  dead. 

On  reading  over  some  of  the  poems 
with  Heine,  one  of  them  especially  ar- 
rested Meissner's  attention,  on  account 
of  its  tone  of  excessive  sadness.  *"  What 
a  poem  is  that,"  said  he.  **  You  have 
never  written  anything  like  it,  and  I  have 
never  heard  such  strains."  **  Have  you 
not?"  asked  Heine,  and  raising  himself 
on  the  pillow  as  well  as  he  could,  he 
opened  a  little  his  closed  eye  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  wan,  bloodless  hand, 
**  Have  you  not  ?  Yes,  I  know  it ;  that 
is  beautiful— terribly  beautiful !  It  is  a 
wail,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave  ;  there 
stalks  through  the  night  one  buried  alive, 
or,  indeed,  a  corpse,  or  the  grave  itself. 
It  is  true,  the  German  muse  has  never 
heard  such  tones,  nor  could  have  heard 
them ;  for  no  poet  before  was  ever  in  such 
a  condition." 

•*  A  cry  from  the  other  world  resounds 
through  them,"  was  the  reply.  '*  A  wail 
of  sorrow  as  from  the  shores  of  Acheron 
— a  cry  of  yearning  from  a  shade  after 
the  sunny  land.  And  it  is  no  common 
ghost  that  speaks — it  is  the  moan  and 
call  of  a  Lear.  The  deepest  sadness  of 
your  days  of  health  is  a  glorious  moon- 
light night  compared  with  this  darkness 
that  is  not  broken  by  a  single  star." 

**I  felt  strongly,'*  says  Meissner, 
**  that  the  sufferings  of  his  sick  bed  had 
raised  his  nature  to  a  tragic  elevation 
that  was  not  natural  to  him.  The  tor- 
ments of  his  physical  life  had  stretched 
his  soul  to  the  utmost  and  penetrated 
it  to  a  preternatural  depth.  Heine  ob- 
served the  feeling  whicn  he  had  awak- 
ened in  me,  and  endeavored  to  brighten 
me  up  by  little  narrations  and  reminis- 
cences of  other  times.  But  every  great 
excitement,  every  prolonged  discourse, 
had  its  revenge  upon  him.  His  daily 
returning  agonies  suddenly  seized  him, 
and  tortured  him  beyond  measure. 
Pale  as  a  corpse,  and  unable  to  move, 
he  lay  there,  as  if  his  spirit  had  already 
fled.  Only  the  convulsions,  which,  rap- 
idly as  lightning,  passed  over  his  face, 
betrayed  that  he  yet  lived — ^but  a  life  of 
unspeakable  misery.      Touched — or  I 
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tnigbt  say  totn — by  the  deepest  oompas- 
sion,  I  looked  silently  at  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  as  his  appearance  did 
not  change,  I  asked  him  one  or  two 
questions,  which  he  did  not  answer,  nor 
even  seem  to  hear.  I  then  set  out  to  go 
to  the  door  in  order  to  call  one  of  the 
watchers,  but  Heine  made  a  motion  with 
his  arm,  and  I  stopped  to  see  what  he 
wanted.  He  repeated  the  motion,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  signify  some- 
thing to  me  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. At  last  he  removed  my  uncer- 
tainty by  whispering  with  great  effort, 
*Sta^.*  His  will  had  ^eater  control 
of  his  speech  than  of  his  arm.  This 
excess  of  peun  lasted  for  about  half  an 
hour.  I  relate  this  scene  for  the  sake 
of  giving  an  idea  of  a  sick  bed  which 
daily  presented  such  examples  of  the 
death-struggle,  and  to  show  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  a  spirit  which  dwelt  al- 
most entirely  in  the  ruins  of  a  body." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Heine  some 
eighteen  months  before  his  death.  He 
was  then  in  the  last  stages  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  could  undergo  but  little  fur- 
ther change.  Stretched  like  Job,  upon 
his  bed,  he  uttered  the  wildest  cries 
against  heaven  and  seemed  to  be  in  hos- 
tmty  with  universal  nature.  His  suffer- 
ings were  increased  by  the  hands  of  his 
feUow- men .  One  vulnerable  point  alone 
remained  for  the  weapons  of  his  enemies. 
Unceasing  attacks  on  his  character  and 
on  his  works  were  made,  with  a  venom 
and  a  persistency  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  These  attacks  pro- 
ceeded from  his  native  country.  While 
his  fame  rose  higher  in  France,  and  his 
genius  began  to  be  appreciated  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  calumniated  and 
insulted  by  Germany.  There  was  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  his  so 
highly-celebrated  works  vould  lose  their 
value  in  his  fatherland,  and  go  down 
like  so  much  worthless  paper.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  there  was  a  German  jour- 
nal which  entered  the  lists  for  him,  but 
the  number  of  these  daily  diminished, 
or  through  their  silenoo,  at  least  added 
to  the  increasing  weight  of  his  antago-. 
nists.  All  this  tended  to  aggravate  the 
depression  of  the  sick  man.  It  was 
deepened,  moreover,  by  the  feeling  that 
he  was  too  weak  and  too  old  to  bring 
out  a  host  against  the  enemy,  or  even 
to  challenge  the  hostile  leader  to  single 
combat,  as  he  had  done  in  former  years. 

His  manner  of  conducting  literary 
controversy  was  savage  and  destructive 


to  tbe  last  degree.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  in  his  behalf  that  his 
performances  of  this  kind  were  general- 
ly in  self-defense.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  true,  he  united  the  offices  of  jud^ 
and  accuser  in  his  own  person,  and  did 
not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  executioner.  The  laughing 
ferocity,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
brand  his  antagonist,  was  regarded  not 
only  as  frightful  and  even  baibarous.  but 
as  inspired  by  the  impulses  of  a  diabolical 
nature.  But  it  may  be  said  that  €kds 
^rim  gaiety  is  not  quite  so  diabolical  as 
IS  supposed — it  is  only  too  human. 
The  soldier  tramples  on  the  dead  bod- 
ies lying  on  the  con<juered  bastion,  and 
waves  his  blood-stained  sword  in  the 
wild  joy  of  triumph.  But  the  bodies 
which  he  treads  under  foot,  would,  in 
reversed  circumstances,  have  done  the 
same  as  the  victor.  Heine  was  right 
enough  when  he  said  :  '*  It  is  true,  I 
have  scratched  many,  I  have  bitten 
many,  I  was  no  lamb.  But  the  nuldest 
lambs  would  have  behaved  less  piously, 
if,  like  me,  they  had  possessed  the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  tiger." 

During  Meissner's  last  visit  to  him  in 
the  summer  of  1 854,  Heine  remarked, 
'*  How  the  journals  calumniate  me ;  what 
a  miserable  wretch  am  I,  according  to 
those  articles ;  how  many  faults  do  they 
find  in  my  works !  U  ■  this  goes  on 
much  further,  I  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
counted  among  the  poets.  I  am  treated 
so  only  in  that  Germany  which  I  love  so 
well,  while  France  gives  me  nothing  but 
words  of  praise,  America  reprints  me, 
and  scholars  in  New  York  and  Albany 
make  me  the  subject  of  their  lectures." 
He  stopped  for  a  moment,  pressed  the 
hand  oi  his  friend,  and  then  continued, 
*'I  remember,  just  now,  that  I  have  never 
thanked  you  for  a  very  fiiendly  ser- 
vice, except  by  some  lines.  I  was  great- 
ly touched  by  it ;  and  I  recognize  the 
courage  with  which  you  took  sides  with 
me  in  Germany,  at  a  moment  when  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  had  fallen  upon 
the  dying  lion.  Ah !  I  now  see  that  ass, 
Y.,  venturing  before  my  den.  He  has  not 
pluck  enough  to  give  me  a  kick,  bat 
sneaks  away,  staring  around  with  his 
goggle-eyes — only  uttering  n  grutesque- 
ly  frightful  bray  from  his  shs^y 
breast.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  that  there 
is  danger  even  in  the  shadow  of  a  dead 
lion.»' 

Here  he  pointed  to  a  little  box  that 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  buffet  opposite  tho 
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bed,  and  suddenly  reviving,  continued  : 
♦*  Look  at  that !  There  are  my  me- 
moirs, in  which  I  have  for  many  years 
been  collecting  caricatured  portraits, 
frightful  silhouettes.  Many  persons 
know  of  that  box,  and  tremble  lest  I 
should  open  it.  Meantime,  they  keep 
still  in  anxious  expectation,  or  only  carry 
on  the  war  against  me  by  stealth.  In 
that  box  lies  a  high  triumph ;  but  by  no 
means  my  last  one.  My  nerves  yet  leave 
mo  a  little  quiet  now  and  then,  giving 
me  the  power  to  spring  upon  a  Marsyas, 
to  seize  him  by  the  head,  and  draw  his 
skin  over  his  ears.  The  terrible  cry, 
which  the  wretch  utters,  daring  the  ope- 
ration, spreads  throughout  the  forest  and 
inspires  his  comrades  with  a  wholesome 
respect." 

He  feasted  for  some  time  on  the  thought 
of  the  effect  produced  by  his  attacks,  and 
at  length  added,  **  Yes,  indeed,  I  have 
caught  and  preserved  in  spirit  many  a 
bloated  frog,  many  a  treacherous  snake, 
many  an  insupportable  tape-worm  ;  yes, 
many  an  abortion.  I  pity  Germany.  How 
boldly  and  unshamed  will  the  vermin 
creep  around  every  table,  when  I  am 
dead — I,  the  great  destroyer." 

His  fnend  would  explain  this  savage 
energy  of  hatred,  by  his  natural  tenden- 
cy to  love.  **  He  had,"  says  Meissner, 
"  a  keen  sense  of  the  pure,  the  elevated^ 
the  ideal ;  but  what  he  saw  bathed  in 
light,  most  persons  would  leave  in  the 
shade.  When  they  see  what  is  wicked 
and  base,  they  pass  by  it  faint-hearted  ; 
for  the  conflict  with  evil  is  dangerous, 
and  they  avoid  it  In  fact,  m  this 
world,  he  who  is  not  a  giant,  can  hardly 
do  anything  else  than  keep  silence,  and 
try  to  protect  himself  from  wrong  as 
well  as  he  can.  Heine  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  it,  reckless  of  the  dan- 
ger of  receiving  wounds  himself,  be- 
cause his  heart  was  largo,  and  good, 
and  brave.  Yes,  this  heart  belonffed 
only  to  his  friends ;  he  had  nothing  but 
hatred  for  his  enemies.  Th©  good  ele- 
nient,  which  prevailed  in  him,  was  pour- 
ed out  on  indifferent  persons,  and  total 
strangers.  It  was  enough  to  awaken 
his  interest  in  them,  that  they  were 
needy  or  unhappy.  Many  a  refugee 
has  experienced  his  beneficent  hand, 
without  inquiring  to  what  party  he  be- 
longed, even  if  ne  came  from  a  camp 
whose  colors  Heine  despised,  and  in 
whose  ranks  lurked  his  enemies.  He 
contributed  to  every  collection  of  money 
for  noble  causes  in  misfortune,  even  be- 


jrond  his  means,  and  would  apologise  for 
it  with  a  smile,  by  saying  *  I  love  oo- 
casionally  to  leave  my  visiting  cards  on 
the  good  Lord.' " 

After  the  departure  of  Meissner  from 
Paris,  in  August,  1854,  Heine  gradual- 
ly yielded  to  the  power  of  his  disease. 
Meantime,  he  had  changed  his  residence 
to  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  not  far  from  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon. Here  he  enjoyed  what  he  had  long 
wished  for — sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  an 
outlook  upon  the  grass.  His  sick  room 
was  quiet,  and  not  exposed  to  the  noise 
of  the  streets.  On  calm  and  sunshiny 
days,  he  would  be  carried  to  the  balco- 
ny to  take  the  air.  As  his  loneliness 
increased,  he  felt  that  his  agony  was 
protracted  too  long,  and  that  it  had  ex- 
hausted the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 
In  a  gay  city  like  Paris,  one  has  no 
time  to  think  of  a  sick  bed,  to  breathe 
in  the  close  air,  nor  to  witness  the  pain 
and  misery  to  which  a  human  being  is 
thus  reduced.  None  but  a  woman  can 
hold  out  so  lon^ — a  mother,  a  wife,  but 
no  friend,  and,  least  of  all,  no  French- 
man. When  Berlioz  was  one  day  an- 
nounced, the  sufferer,  rising  in  the  bed, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  What !  Some 
one  to  call  on  me !  Berlioz  was  always 
an  original" 

About  this  time,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  accident  brought  to  his  house 
a  young  lady,  who  had  cnerished  an  en- 
thusiasm for  him  from  her  childhood. 
He  was  pleased  with  her  rare  mental 
endowments  and  her  charming  charac- 
ter, which  combined  the  French  vivacity 
with  the  deep  feeling  of  the  Germans. 
He  begged  her  to  repeat  the  visit.  She 
came  again,  and,  at  last,  the  sick  man 
could  hardly  get  through  a  day  without 
her.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  notes 
written  in  pencil  by  his  own  hand,  from 
the  solitude  of  his  sick  room,  praying 
for  her  to  come  to  him,  although  he 
could  scarcely  use  his  fingers  at  all. 
They  ai'e  filled  with  expressions  of  deep 
tenderness,  of  the  sweetest  flattery, 
mingled  with  his  usual  raillery,  with 
occasional  outbreaks  of  fierceness,  and 
yearning  regrets  for  youth,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  life.  His  feelings  were  veil- 
ed in  a  dim  atmosphere  of  melancholy, 
from  which,  at  times,  imprecations  of 
despair  would  flash  forth  uke  lightning. 
Soon  after  the  first  of  January,  1856,  he 
writes  thus : 

"  I  am  in  great  suffering,  and  deadly  cross. 
The  lid  of  my  right  eye  also  falls,  and  I  c 
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scarcely  write  any  more.  But  I  love  you 
truly,  and  think  of  yon,  my  sweetest  friend. 
The  little  story  did  not  tire  me,  and  ^ves  the 
beet  hopes  for  the  future.  You  are  not  so 
stupid  as  you  seem.  You  are  nice  beyond 
comparison,  and  I  rejoice  truly  in  that.  Shall 
I  see  you  to-morrow  ?  I  cannot  suppress  the 
desire  to  weep.  My  heart  is  torn  by  spasms. 
These  convulsions  are  intolerable.  I  wish  I 
were  dead. 

"  Deepest  misery,  thy  name  is 

•'H.  Heine." 

His  last  note,  written  about  four 
weeks  before  bis  deatb,  is  yery  short. 

"Dearest  Friend — My  headache  contin- 
ues, and  will,  perhaps,  be  over  to-morrow,  so 
that  I  can  see  the  lovely  one  the  next  day. 
What  wretchedness !  I  am  so  sick !  *  Mv 
brain  is  fall  of  madness,  and  my  heart  is  full 
of  sorrow.'  Never  was  a  poet  more  misera- 
ble in  the  fullness  of  good  fortune,  which 
seems  to  mock  him." 

At  this  lime,  Heine  did  not  imagine 
that  death  was  so  near  the  door.  His 
physician  had  hopes  that  his  patient 
would  hold  out  a  little  longer.  But  a 
violent  access  of  disease  suddenly  broke 
in  upon  his  state  of  constant,  uniform 
suffering,  and,  unexpectedly,  destroyed 
the  organization  which  had  so  long  been 
kept  together  almost  entirely  by  artifi- 
cial means..  It  was  evident  to  all  who 
saw  him  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
The  enormous  doses  of  morphine,  which 
he  had  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  take,  had  often  produced  similar 
symptoms,  but  never  of  so  alarming  a 
character.  Still  he  could  not  give  up 
the  hope  of  recovery.  He  attempted 
to  prepare  a  new  will,  but  could  not 
proceed  further  than  the  first  paragraph. 
He  retained,, however,  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  His  wit  never  for- 
sook him.  A  few  hours  before  his  end, 
an  acquaintance  came  into  his  room,  in 
order  to  see  him  once  more.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  entrance,  he  asked  Heine 
the  question,  "How  he  stood  with 
God?"  Heine  replied,  with  a  smile, 
*'  Do  fiot  trouble  yourself  about  that. 
God  will  pardon  me.  It  is  bis  business.*' 
So  the  lost  night  came  on — the  night 
of  February  16th.  The  physician  enter- 
ed, and  Heine  asked  him  if  he  would 
die.  Doctor  Q.  believed  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  concealed  from  him,  and 


answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  pa- 
tient received  the  information  with  per- 
fect tranquillity.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  morninff  he  breathed  his  last.  After 
death,  his  features  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  beauty,  superior  even  to  that 
which  they  had  worn  in  life.  His  phy- 
sician said  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  transfiguration  produced  by  death, 
even  on  the  youthful  countenance. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  poets  of  recent  times. 
His  biographer  regards  his  death  as  the 
severest  affliction  which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  German  muse  has 
suffered  in  the  present  century.  Bat 
whatever  claims  his  poetry  may  assert 
on  the  admiration  of  the  world,  his  per- 
sonal character  can  never  be  arrayed 
in  attractive  colors.  This  is  attempted 
in  the  volume  before  us,  but  without 
success.  We  would  not  judge  the  sus- 
ceptible nature  of  the  poet  by  any 
harsh,  Puritanic  standard.  We  would 
not  seek  to  bind  the  impulses  of  his 
wild  and  wayward  genius  by  artificial 
rules.  But,  compared  with  any  true 
ideal  of  humanity,  Heine  was  not  a  man 
to  command  approval  or  love.  The 
scoffing  element  in  his  nature  was  pre- 
dominant over  the  suggestions  of  truth. 
Devoted  to  the^  worship  of  beauty,  his 
life-plan  left  no  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
good.  He  seems  never  to  have  recog- 
nized the  presence  of  an  ethical  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution  of  man.  The 
voice  of  duty  was  never  heard  amidst 
the  seductive  melodies  of  his  song.  He 
was  possessed,  like  many  other  men  of 
genius,  with  a  gigantic  selfishness,  but 
this  was  not  tempered,  as  is  often  Ihe 
case,  by  the  innate  kindness  which,  in 
some  sense,  supplies  the  want  of  con- 
science. Unscrupulous  in  the  exercise 
of  his  wit,  he  made  fewer  friends  than 
admirers,  and  his  enemies  were  more 
than  either.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
did  not  deserve  his  fate.  His  personali- 
ty was  one  from  which  the  heart  shrinks ;| 
his  life,  though  impassioned,  was  grim 
and  unloving  ;  his  death  was  lonely, 
without  faith  and  without  hope  ;  his 
genius  will  consecrate  his  memory,  but 
can  never  redeem  his  character. 
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^^  pOOD  morning  to  you,  Beppo.     I 

vl  haye  oome  after  my  shoes."  cried 
a  voice,  in  the  happiest  of  tones,  oat- 
side  the  lattice. 

"Your  shoes?"  answered  the  cob- 
bler, from  inside,  with  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  anger  and  amazement,  as 
he  hammered  away  at  his  work. 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly,  I  want  my 
shoes  ;  are  they  not  finished  ?" 

**  Not  even  on  the  lasts,"  replied  Bep- 
po, in  the  most  indifferent  of  tones. 

•*0h!  say  you  are  joking.  For 
heaven's  sake  do  not  play  upon  my 
feelings!  Not  finished?  Why,  I  or- 
dered them  ten  days  ago,  and  I  had 
your  most  solemn  promise — which  the 
saints  have  recorded — that  they  should 
be  ready  to-day  at  noon.  Alas !  Oheme ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  go  to  church 
with  Idiletta  without  my  shoes ;  and  to- 
day, at  noon  precisely,  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried !" 

♦*  I  cannot  help  that,  Tito,  my  prince 
of  bridegrooms.  Put  off  y o  ur  wedding ; 
you  and  your  Idiletta  can  wait  a  spell." 

**  But  just  consider,  Beppo — the  mar- 
riage guests  are  invited,  the  maccaroni 
is  already  on  the  boil,  and  I  must  have 
those  shoes." 

"Now,"  thought  Beppo,  ♦*!  have 
long  had  a  grudge  against  this  Tito  ;  his 
slioes  are  almost  ready,  and  may  be  I 
may  get  a  carlin  more  for  them  by 
holding  them  back  :"  and,  not  answering 
a  word,  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

**  Look,  now,"  said  Tito,  and  he  un- 
bound the  scarf  that  encircled  his  waist, 
"here  are  the  ten  carlins  for  them." 
Beppo  leaned  his  h.ead  out  of  the  lattice, 
aud  saw  a  gold  ducat  among  the  silver 
pieces.  His  cupidity  was  instantly 
aroused.  Tito  went  on :  "I  am  a.richer 
man  than  I  was-  yesterday,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  add  a  carlin  more,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  new 
buckles  on  them." 

**  A  richer  man  !  so  I  see,  Tito.  Elev- 
en carlins  is  not  half  what  they  are 
worth." 

♦*  Beppo,  listen :  in  addition,  when 
ihe  fruit-season  comes,  you  shall  have  a 
basket  of  melons,  and  just  as  many  figs 
as  you  can  carry  ;  and  as  to  mulberries, 
why—" 

"Goodness  gracious!  how  you  pro- 
mise !"  interrupted  the  cobbler,  with  a 
smile  of  derision.     "  Whose  garden  is 


to  suffer,  or  has  Tito,  the  vagabond, 
become  governor  of  the  province  ?" 

"  Most  skillful  and  greatest  of  shoe- 
makers, I  have  had  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune ;  the  biggest  prize  in  the  lottery 
is  nothing  to  my  luck.  Just  listen  to 
how  I,  Tito,  am  goins  to  be  a  man 
pretty  well-to-do  m  tiie  world.  My 
mother — as  all  the  village  knows — when 
I  was  an  infant,  went  to  Naples,  and 
there  became  nurse  to  a  noble  family. 
Last  night,  as  I  was  deeply  immersed 
in  thought,  calculating  whether  I  could 
afford  cheese  with  my  to-day's  macca- 
roni, a  great  lackey,  all  bedecked  with 
gold,  calls  me  by  name,  and  says  his 
master  anxiously  awaits  my  coming  at 
the  hotel,  and  begs  me  to  follow  him, 
I  was  dumb  with  surprise,  but  in  I  went. 
In  the  handsomest  room  in  the  house,  I 
found  a  host  of  gentlemen,  all  equipped 
for  the  chase ;  and  one  of  them,  nobler 
and  finer  than  the  rest,  with  a  royal 
decoration  in  his  button-hole,  suddenly 
rises,  seizes  me  around  the  neck,  and 
introduces  mo  to  the  company  as  his 
foster-brother.  He  asks  questions  about 
me  and  my  poor  mother,  and  shed  tears 
when  he  heard  of  her  death,  and,  giving 
me  a  piece  of  gold,  bade  me  have  mass- 
es said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  that  Idiletta  was  the  dearest — pret- 
tiest— sweetest — " 

"  Exactly,  you  ass !  just  so,"  sav- 
agely interrupted  Beppo.  "  Was  there 
ever  such  a  bom  fool !  I  suppose  you 
would  like  this  troop  of  huntsmen  to 
give  your  Idiletta  the  chase.  These 
Neapolitans  are  famous  huntsmen — ^" 
and  here  Beppo  maliciously  gave  quite 
an  artistic  "representation  of  the  cries  of 
a  woman,  with  the  hnlloah  and  noise  of 
the  hunt  in  the  distance. 

"Out  on  you,  Beppo,  for  a  foul- 
mouthed  cobbler!"  roared  Tito,  in  a 
rage.  "W^hy,  you  wicked  creature, 
they  have  purposely  postponed  their 
hunt  to-day,  in  order  to  witness  my 
marriage." 

"  Umph !"  enviously  replied  ^eppo, 
jerking  his  shoulders  on  a  level  with  nia 
ears.     "  And  so  ended  the  affair  1 »' 

"  No,"  joyfully  sang  out  Tito,  sling- 
ing his  cap  up  in  the  air.  **  My  fostet- 
brother.  beside  a  handful  of  gold,  gav© 
me  a  broad  slice  of  land,  just  over  the 
hill  there.     Hurra  !  viva !      I  sliaU  grow 
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mj  own  figs  and  melons,  and  won't  I 
build  me  a  house,  and  have  a  long-eared 
donkey,  blessed  be  all  the  saints !  And 
now,"  here  Tito  held  up  for  want  of 
breath,  **  nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 

Elete  my  happiness  but  those  shoes; 
ut  if  I  do  not  have  them  in  an  bour," 
beret  with  true  Italian  versatility  of 
character,  Tito's  voice  emd  face  were 
plunged  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  melan- 
choly, *'I  shall  be  the  most  wretched 
of  men." 

Beppo  was  silent,  and  tbus  bo  mused : 
"Twenty  minutes  will  finish  Tito's 
shoes.  This  foster-brother  has  so  over- 
whelmed this  beggar,  Tito,  with  joy, 
that  the  little  wit  the  dog  had  \m&  ail 
left  him.  He  is  going  to  have  a  donkey 
and  a  wife  !  This  rascally  Tito  is  t*J 
be  raised  to  the  very  tip-top  of  happi- 
ness— is  he  ?  Well,  he  must  afford  to 
pay  for  his  marriage-shoes.  This 
cursed  foster-brother  has  done  all  this 
for  Tito.  Now,  I,  Beppo,  am  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  cobbler,  and  can,  by 
no  means,  pretend  to  have  the  power 
of  this  foster-brother — oh,  no  !  not  in 
the  least — but  still,  if,  in  my  small  way, 
I,  Beppo,  can  do  anything  to  make  him 
miserable,  I,  too,  will  have  shown  some 
power,  though  of  rather  a  different  sort. 
A  basket  of  figs,  and  a  carlin  more ! 
the  mean  rascal !  Let  him  say  ten 
carlins  more,  five  baskets  of  figs,  and, 
perhaps,  I  will  let  him  have  them ;  for  I 
have  him  at  my  mercy  now. " 

"Well,  Beppo?  answer  quickly,'' 
gasped  out  Tito,  as  if  life  and  death 
were  at  stake. 

"You  may,  perhaps,  have  them  to- 
day; they  are  commenced,  and  I  might, 
perhaps,  finish  them,  provided  I  was 
properly  paid  for  them.  I  am  overrun 
with  busmess*  I  am  now  mending 
Padre  Alessandrino's  shoes." 

"  Why,  Padre  Alessandrino  is  to  mar- 
ry us." 

"  Exactly.  Now,  if  I  should  work 
at  your  shoes,  the  good  Padre's  would 
not  be  finished,  and  the  church,"  here 
the  hypocrite  crossed  himself,  "the 
bleased  church  calls  for  first  obedience. 
Now,  Tito,  would  you  have  his  holi- 
ness go  to  mass  with  his  toe  out,  or  his 
heel  run  down  ?  Would  you,  you  sac- 
rilegious dog  ?" 

Here  'was  a  quandary  for  Tito ;  there 
was  logic  in  it 

"  But,"  added  Beppo,  "  if  you  will 
give  me  ten  carlins  more,  and  ten  bask- 
ets of  figSj  why  then,  perhaps — " 


*'I  cannot  afford  it,  0,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Wear  your  old  ones,"  tauntingly 
said  Beppo. 

"  Why  poke  fun  at  me  ?  You  know 
I  have  gone  bare-foot  ever  since  I  was 
bom !" 

"  Cannot  help  that,  signer  land- 
holder ;  if  you  have  gone  so  long  in 
natural  silk  stockings,  hop  about  so  a 
trifle  longer.  My  terms  are  ten  carlins 
moi*e,  and  in  a  half  hour  1  shaU  ask 
twenty  ;  so  make  up  your  mind,  and,  if 
you  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  the 
sooner  you  get  out  of  my  sunlight  the 
better,''  and  with  this  Beppo  closed  to 
the  lattice  with  a  slam,  through  which 
Tito's  handsome  face  had  been  peering 
like  a  Titian  in  a  rustic  frame.  Tito's 
steps  wei*e  heard  slowly  moving  away, 
and  Beppo  resumed  bis  hammer,  and,  m 
an  audible  tone,  thus  talked  to  himself: 

*'  Curse  his  luck !  why  should  this 
Tito  swim  in  a  sea  of  gold  ?  Tbid 
Idiletta !  who  does  she  take  me  for,  to 
turn  up  her  nose  at  Beppo  and  jump 
at  Tito  ?  It  is  true,  I  never  demeaned 
myself  by  asking  her  to  have  me.  She 
is  comely,  but  not  a  copper  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  care  about  her,  though 
she  might  have  waited,  if  only  through 
politeness,  to  see  what  my  intentions 
were,  and  whether  I  had  made  a  choice. 
To  the  evil  one  with  my  trade.  If  I 
could  only  leave  a  sharp  nail  in  the 
heel  of  every  shoe  I  cobbled,  how  I 
would  glory  in  it ;  it  is  a  satisfaction, 
however,  to  know  that  the  leather  I 
put  in  them  is  not  worth  a  straw.  Tito 
will  give  me  no  more  ?  We  shall  see. 
The  sun  has  already  passed  my  window, 
and  it  must  be  noon,  and  Tito  will  have 
to  make  a  higher  bid — ^fifteen  carlins 
more  at  the  very  lowest — ^he  can  afford 
it.  Even  suppose  they  do  not  get  mar- 
ried torday,  they  will  have  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  and  this  time  a  year 
hence  they  will  not  perceive  it;  for,  may 
I  be  hanged  if  he  gets  hia  shoes  to-day, 
without  well  paying  fi)r  them." 

Just  then  a  supplicating  knock  was 
heard  at  the  window.  "  Ah,"  said  Bep- 
po, never  budging,  "  I  thought  as 
much,  he  will  pay  for  them,  let  him 
knock  again." 

"  Beppo,  it  is  Tito ;  open  !  open !" 
Beppo,  with  feigned  amazement,  opea- 
ed  the  window,  and  there  stood  xito« 
the  picture  of  despondency.  "  In  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  my  .shoes!"  he 
said. 
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*'  I  told  you,  an  hour  ago,  that  you 
must  pay  for  them.  I  want  fifteen  car- 
Una  now." 

**  Let  me  implore  you," 

•»  Fifteen  carlins!" 

**  I  can  give  nothing  more.'* 

'•  Well,  then,  off  with  you." 

**  But  you  promised  me  the  shoes  !"  ■ 

*'  I  do  not  care  a  wax-end  if  I  did ; 
circumstances  alter  cases.  He!  He! 
Wear  one  of  your  Idiletta's,  her  feet 
are  big  enough ;  for  she  probably  will 
stand  in  yours,  beside  wearing  some- 
thing else,  which  I  am  too  polite  to 
mention." 

**  I  am  not  to  have  the  shoes,  then  ?" 

*^No;  if  you  want  them  to-day  at 
noon,  and  it  wants  just  twenty  minutes 
of  it,  I  must  be  paid  a  carlin  the 
minute.  Perhaps  somebody  else  in  the 
village  will  make  'em  in  time."  Beppo 
relvd  on  being  the  only  shoemaker  in 
the  place. 

''Mother  of  mercies,  what  shall  I 
do— o — o !"  blubbered  Tito  in  a  par- 
ozyism  of  grief. 

**  Stop  your  bellowing,  you  sucking 
calf,  and  hand  over  the  money,  or  do 
without  them." 

*•  Well,  then,"  suddenly  answered 
Tito,  with  a  smile,  and  as  cool  as  an 
iced-lemonade,  **  I  will  not  want  them 
at  all.  not  even  for  a  gift." 

'*  Diavolo  I"  said  Beppo,  between  his 
teeth.  "  Well,  do  without  them,  thoy 
shall  shoe  your  betters." 

**I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it," 
added  Tito  very  quietly,  as  he  drew 
from  under  his  jacket  a  pair  of  danc- 
ing pumps,  on  which  sparkled  the 
l>i^®st  possible  kind  of  buckles. 
**See,  look,  Beppo,  how  these  fit!" 
and  he  put  one  on ;  **  they  fit  like  the 
skin  to  a  grape,  and  you  could  not 
make  such  to  save  your  soul.  Now 
addio,  addio,  I  bear  no  malice.  Come  to 
the  weddmg  and  welcome — ^we  are  go- 
ing to  have  such  a  dance — ^here  is  a  new 
step  in  the  tarentella,"^  and  here  Tito 
cut  a  pigeon-wing,  one  foot  bare  and 
the  other  elegantly  shod.  **By  the 
way,  just  think  of  it ;  we  spend  to- 
morrow at  Naples,  the  first  day  of  the 
honey- moon — won't  we  go  into  the 
Kavioli,  lighten  the  wine-flask,  and  see 
PolichinelTo !  I  am  mad  with  joy — 
addio !  addio !"  and  away  he  bounded 
like  a  deer. 

Beppo  stood  stock  still.  He  was 
improvising  a  chaste  Neapolitan  oath. 
Presently,  having  duly  considered  the 

TOL.  vra.— a*! 


subject,  he  let  it  out .    It  was 

something  individual,  yet  generic ;  mi- 
croscopic, yet  Cyclopean  ;  diffused,  yet 
searchmg;  generally  sending  all  peo- 
ple, animals  included,  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  Tito  most  particularly. 

**  This  foster-brother  has  given  him 
a  pair  of  his  cast-off  slippers;  may 
they  give  him  the  gout — "  Here  he 
brought  down  his  hammer  on  his 
thumb  with  an  awful  whack,  and,  with 
another  curse,  threw  it  from  him.  The 
implement  described  a  summerset  or 
so,  pitched  into  the  middle  of  his  wa- 
ter-vase, shivering  it  to  pieces,  and 
then,  with  a  ricochet,  went  smashing 
through  the  lattice.  **  To  Satan  with 
mjr  luck  !  They  are  going  to  Naples, 
Tito  and  Idiletta,  are  they  ?  May  Ve- 
suvius spit  lava  on  them !  By  the 
holy  St.  Crispin,  I  will  go  there,  too, 
yes,  with  his  very  shoes,  and  just  for 
spite  I'll  work  at  them  this  very  minute, 
not  that  the  Padre's  (I  sincerely  pray 
that  some  one  may  just  want  the  Pa- 
dre for  the  last  sacrament  about  their 
wedding-time)  -are  finished,"  and  say- 
ing this,  he  went  to  work,  and  presentiy 
Tito*s  shoes  were  done. 

Beppo's  surmise  about  Tito's  shoes 
was  correct.  Tito,  chagrined  at  the 
idea  of  being  married  without  shoes, 
had  sought  his  patron,  who  instantly 
presented  him  with  a  pair  of  his  own. 

Tito  told  the  story  of  his  distress,  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  cobbler,  with  inimi- 
table skill.  His  story  was  listened  to, 
by  all  the  gentlemen,  with  exceeding 
gravity.  Now  it  happened  that  Tito's 
patron  was  president,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  members,  of  a  oelebrated 
club  that  then  existed  in  Naples,  and 
what  they  did  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter. 

II.       / 

By  sunrise  next  morning,  Beppo  took 
his  shoes,  tied  the  thongs  together, 
slung  them  over  his  stick,  and  trudged 
away  towards  Naples. 

The  village  was  just  getting  hid  be- 
hind a  vine-clad  hill,  when  past  flew  the 
happy  Tito  with  the  blushing  Idiletta 
in  a  curricolOi  racing  away  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  tear.  Tito^s  arm  encircled 
Idiletta's  taper  waist,  and,  to  steady 
himself,  ho  had  planted  his  feet,  adorned 
with  his  new  shoes  and  buckles,  against 
the  dasher  of  the  vehicle.  As  they  gal- 
loped past,  a  ray  of  sunshine  threw  a 
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spark  from  the  backle  right  into  Beppo's 
eyes,  so  that  he  blinked.  They  lovingly 
kissed  their  hands  to  him,  threw  him  a 
flower,  and,  in  a  moment  were  lost  in  a 
cloud  of  dust, 

'*  Maladetta  I"  howled  out  Beppo 
after  them,  as  he  ground  the  flower  in 
the  dust.  "May  the  axle-tree  split, 
and  may  you  break  your  necks  in  the 
ditch  !  No  matter,  it  is  but  ten  miles 
to  Naples,  and  I  shall  get  there  as  soon 
as  they.  Curse  them,  who  are  they, 
that  they  should  ride,  when  their  betters 
walk  ?  In  Naples  I  shall  sell  these  shoes, 
and,  let  me  see,  I  will  have  a  Polenta, 
and  a  flask  of  Capri." 

"Hulloah  !"  sang  out  a  laborer,  en- 
gaged in  making  a  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. **  I  say,  my  young  man,  who  are 
those  two  pretty  people  driving  past  so 
pleasantly?" 

**  Who  ?  A  stupid  fellow,  with  his 
wife,  and  she,  between  yon  and  I,  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be — may  they  be 
jolted  to  jelly." 

**  Ah  ?*'  said  the  man,  digging  away. 

"  Yes,"  added  Beppo,  his  mouth  full 
of  venom,  **  she  is  a  slattern — a  loose 
creature — but  a  proper  match  for  a  thief 
like  her  husband." 

**Well,  appearances  are  deceptive, 
one  never  can  tell  what  people  really 
are.  Now,  you,"  went  on  to  say  the 
laborer,  as  he  rested  on  his  spade, 
"  look  like  a  shoemaker,  though,  from 
what  is  hanging  from  your  stick  there, 
one  might  ihmk — " 

**  What  ?"  inquired  Beppo. 

**  Why,  you  see,  if  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  won't  expose  yourself  in  that 
way;  the  game  laws,  you  know,  are 
very  strict — " 

**  What,  under  heavens,  are  you  ga- 
thering?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  man,  with 
a  cunninff  look,  '*  a  pair  of  birds  like 
those,  I  know,  are  tempting.  What 
elegant  fellows  —  only  take  care  the 
game-keepers  don't  ask  you  where  you 
got  them." 

**  You  are  mad !"  cried  Beppo,  givinff 
him  a  look  of  disdain,  as  ho  marched 
along,  with  his  shoes  dangling  from  his 
stick. 

On  he  went  a  mile,  until  he  met  a  man 
loading  an  ass,  who  bore  huge  baskets 
full  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  With  a 
loud  ♦'woah!*'  the  man  stopped  the 
beast,  and  thus  accosted  the  astonished 
Beppo. 

"  I  say,  friend,  have  you  a  mind  to 


sell  those  birds  there?  Ill  give  yoa 
the  pick  of  a  turkey  or  a  pair  of  fat 
chickens  for  them.  You  are  a  luoky 
fellow  to  have  the  first  of  the  season ; 
take  'em  to  the  palace,  and  offer  tiiem 
to  the  cook  ef  the  palace,  and  you  will 
get  your  own  price  for  them — they  al- 
ways buy  the  first  birds.  If  I  was  going 
to  Naples,  I  should  not  mind  giving 
you  forty  carlins  for  that  pair.  Suc- 
cess to  you,"  and,  with  this,  jerking  the 
ass,  he  went  on  his  way. 

Stock  still  stood  Beppo  in  amazement, 
his  mouth  wide  open.  '*  Strange ! — 
wonderful !  To  meet  two  crazy  people, 
one  after  the  other,  what  can  it  portend  ? 
Oh,  St.  Jeromio  keep  the  evil  eye  from 
me!" 

On  he  went,  until  the  road  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant  vaUey.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill,  Beppo  saw  a  tra- 
veling carriage,  which  two  stout  hotses 
were  slowly  dragging  up  the  hill.  As 
they  came  leisurely  by,  Beppo  saw  two 
gentlemen  inside,  and  when  they  were 
almost  opposite,  he  heard  one  oi  them 
say  to  the  other,  ^*  There  now,  talk  to 
me  about  your  bustards  or  your  mal- 
lards, nonsense !  There  is  a  pair  of 
pheasants  worth  more  than  all  the  bec- 
cafioos  and  ortolans  in  the  worid.  Give 
me  one  of  those  well  larded,  and  bastod 
with  oil,  and  done  brown  to  a  turn,  and 
I  declare  it  to  be  a  morsel  fit  for  a  king. 
HuUoah  I  Postillion,  stop  your  horses ! 
Young  man,  what  do  you  want  for  those 
pheasants  ?" 

Beppo  heard  no  more,  but,  taking  to 
his  heels,  ran  down  the  hill  as  if  the 
devil  was  after  him ;  a  big  stone  caaght 
his  foot,  and  he  rolled  on  the  ground. 
*'  Sangre  de  dio !"  roared  the  cobbler, 
looking  around,  as  he  gave  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  shoes.  '*  Can  I  be  be- 
witohed,  or  am  I  drunk?  Everybody 
calls  my  shoes  pheasants  !  Am  I  sun- 
struck?"  Here  he  paused,  rubbed  hia 
eyes,  and  gazed  affrighted  at  his  shoes. 
**  It  is  impossible,  and  yet  everybody 
says  so  !"  He  bathed  his  head  in  the 
running  brook,  and,  recovering  from 
his  bruises,  went  slowly  along,  but  by 
no  means  comfortably.  A  latent,  un- 
accountable uneasiness  had  hold  of  him. 
Gradually  his  pace  slackened,  his  kneos 
trembled,  and  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion streamed  down  his  face.  **  Phea- 
sants !"  he  exclaimed,  **are  they  phea- 
sants? Am  I  Beppo,  or  somebody 
else?"  He  looked  anxiously  around 
for  some  one  to  testify  to  his  identity. 
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•*St.  Jeromio  help  me — I  wear  your 
medal  round  my  neck  !"  and  he  felt  for 
it  in  his  breast.  It  was  there,  and  he 
mechanically  repeated  an  ave,  looking 
scaredlyallaboathim.  He  started.  A 
hundred  feet  further  on,  under  an  olive- 
tree,  lay  a  little  child,  sound  asleep. 
He  walked  treacherously  towards  it,  his 
aye  half  finished.  Suddenly,  with  one 
of  those  strange  mental  effoits,  his  mind 
was  made  up — ^the  child  must  determine 
the  subject.  With  a  cross  face  and 
flashing  eye,  he  sprang  at  the  child, 
gave  it  a  brutal  shake,  and,  holding  in 
one  hand  the  shoes,  and  in  the  otiierhis 
uplifted  stick,  he  roared  out — •*  You 
begearly  little  imp,  what  are  these  ? 
Tell  me  truly,  or  I  will  break  every 
bone  in  your  body." 

The  child  rubbed  its  sleepy  eyes — 
then  shouted,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tate, **  Pheasants,  pheasants  .'*' 

'*  Heavens  !'*  exclaimed  Beppo,  '*  is 
the  saying  true,  that  children  and  fools 
speak  the  truth  ?"  and  instantly,  from  a 
state  of  suspense,  he  sprang,  at  one 
bound,  to  the  extreme  of  certainty. 
To  Beppo  it  was  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  his  shoes  were  pheasants. 

*•  They  are  pheasants — ^rather  of  the 
black  breed,  but  pheasants  they  must 
be." 

•*  Of  course  they  are,"  cried  the  child. 
**  I  set  traps,  a:ad  nets,  and  bird-lime  for 
them,  and  a  finer  pair  of  birds  I  never 
saw." 

*•  What  are  they  worth  ?" 

"  Seventy-five  carlins  to  the  poorest 
country  huckster,  and  in  Naples  he 
could  sell  them  at  double  that  price." 

"You  are  a  clever  little  fellow," 
sweetly  replied  Beppo ;  **  and  now,  lit- 
tle dear,  go  on  with  your  nap." 

"Viva!"  ezultinffly  cried  the  cob- 
bler, as  he  took  the  nigh  road.  "  Luck 
has  come  to  more  people  than  to  Tito. 
There  must  be  some  saint  who  has 
taken  me  under  his  special  protection. 
Here  am  I,  possessor  of  an  elegant  pair 
of  pheasants  (how  I  can't  exactly  say), 
worth  one  himdred  and  fifty  carlins,  at 
the  lowest  estimation.  *  Just  then  a 
setter-dog  bounded  across  the  road,  and 
a  sportsman  emerged  from  a  neighbor- 
ing thicket.  *♦  Here,  Fido !  here,"  cried 
the  hunter,  and  in  ran  the  dog.  "  Down 
charge,"  said  the  master,  and  the  ani- 
mal crouched  at  his  feet. 

"  I  say,  countryman,  where  on  earth 
did  you  get  those  golden  pheasants? 
What  a  brace !    Here  have  I  been  beat- 
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ing  this  cover  ever  since  sunrise,  and 
without  a  single  shot.  I  hate  to  go 
home  with  an  empty  game-bag,  and,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  sell,  say  the  word. 
Will  tw>  hundred  carlins  buy  them  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Beppo,  "I  have 
been  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  for 
them." 

"  Well,  they  are  dirt  cheap  at  that ; 
at  Naples  you  may  get  twice  that  for 
them.  What  a  brace  of  birds ! — what 
splendid  tails!"  and  here  he  stroked 
down  the  shoes ;  his  dog  commenced  a 
series  of  eccentric  jumps  at  them. 
"  Look,  now,  at  that  do^ ;  there  is  a  nose 
for  you ;  knows  them  nght  off.  Well, 
good-day  to  you;  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  money  enough  about  me  to  buy 
them ;  good-by ;  I  wish  you  luck !"  and 
away  went  hunter  and  dog. 

"Per  Bacco!  who  does  this  fellow 
take  me  for,  with  his  offer ;  my  birds 
axe  not  for  such  poor  mouths  as  his. 
Strange  how  the  dog  knew  them ; 
why  shouldn't  he?  it  is  his  nature. 
Zounds !  how  heavy  they  are !  but 
thank  gracious,  there  is  Naples,  and  in 
&ye  minutes  1  shall  be  in  the  market- 
place." With  this  he  hurried  on,  never 
heeding  a  priest,  a  soldier,  and  a  water- 
carrier,  who  all  stopped,  and  admired 
hisgolden  pheasants. 

He  soon  was  in  the  suburbs,  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  motley  crowd,  but, 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  no  one 
took  any  notice  of  his  precious  game. 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  these  poor  dovils  don't 
know  a  golden  pheasant  from  a  goose ; 
wait  until  1  get  on  the  plaza.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  street,  Beppo  heard 
the  sound  of  a  tambourine,  and  a  merry 
laugh  chiming  to  it.  Presently  two 
people,  arm-in-arm,  leant  over  the  bal- 
cony, and  kissed  their  hands  to  him ;  it 
was  Tito  and  Idiletta.  "Come  up, 
come  up,"  cried  Tito;  "this  is  the 
place;  we  are  just  going  to  have  a 
dance ;  up  with  you  nere,  Beppo,  and 
we  will  ^ink  a  glass  together  to  your 
good  luck !" 

"  To  the  evil  one  with  you,"  answer- 
ed Beppo,  "  crow  of  a  Tito,  and  cat  of 
an  Idiletta.  I  suppose  you  are  the'only 
ones  who  can  enjoy  themselves  in  Na- 
ples. See !  look  I  I  have  here,"  and  he 
shook  his  stick,  with  the  shoes  dangling 
on  them,  "  what  will  let  me  buy  you  and 
your  Idiletta." 

"  They  are  onljr  a  pair  of—"  Here 
the  speech  was  interrupted  by  Tito's 
pretty  wife,  who,  giving  him  a  loud 
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kiss,  pla3rfully  palled  him  in  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  Beppo  tamed  his  back  on 
them,  and  went  roand  the  corner. 

He  got  to  the  grand  plaza,  which  was 
thronged,  for  it  was  market-daj.  He 
looked  around  for  a  place,  and  spying  an 
empty  spot  between  a  fish-woman  and  a 
vegetable-vender,  insinuated  himself  in- 
to the  vacant  space.  Taking  the  shoes 
from  off  his  stick,  and  carefiiuy  blowing 
off  the  dust  from  them,  he  exposed 
them  to  view.  No  one  as  much  as  took 
notice  of  him;  he  was  slightly  disap- 
pointed ;  so,  crowding  before  his  two 
neighbors,  he  commenced  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  **  Pheasants — ^golden 
pheasants!  who  will  buy?  who  wants 
•em?" 

**  Stop  your  noise  !*'  growled  the  fish- 
woman. 

''Stop  my  noise?  I  had  better  stop 
my  nose,  for  your  fish  smell  most  con- 
foundedly.   Pheasants!  pheasants!" 

**  I  say,  you  fool,  what  on  earth  are 
you  howling?  where  do  you  see  any 
pheasants  ?*'  inquired  the  cabbage-seUer. 

"  Pheasants  .'"  roared  out  Beppo,  not 
heeding  her. 

Some  boys  came  up,  who  stared  in 
amazement  at  Beppo,  holding  his  shoes 
high  over  their  heads.  "  Pepe !  Pepe  ! 
a  lark !  a  man  with  an  old  pair  of  shoes, 
who  says  they  are  pheasants.  I  say, 
Aunty  Cabbage,  is  not  he—  ?"  and  here 
the  urchin  made  that  particular  Italian 
sign,  which  consists  in  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  forefinger,  and  giving 
the  hand  a  wag  or  so,  which  is  the  Nea- 
politan for  crazy. 

*'  Pheasants !  golden,  golden !''  kept 
on  Beppo. 

**  Shoes!  an  old  pair  of  shoes !"  inter- 
posed the  cabbage-woman.  **  Zerlina, 
that  man  is  a  lunatic." 

**You  lie,  you  scoroion!  it  is  you 
who  are  mad,"  retorted  Beppo. 

"Liar  yourself!"  responded  Zerli- 
na, throwmg  a  slice  of  tunny-fish  at 
him. 

•*  A  fight !  a  row !  a  crazy  man  !'* 
sang  out  the  assembled  orowi.  Some- 
body threw  a  rotten  melon,  end  a  bom- 
bardment of  spoiled  vegetables  followed. 
Beppo,  foammg  with  rage,  laid  about 
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him  with  his  stick;  the  two  women 
closed  with  him,  and. in  a  twinkling  be 
was  soused  in  the  fountain. 

"Police!  police!"  cried  the  crowd; 
"  a  crazy  man,  just  broken  loose  from 
the  maa-house !  help  !  murder !  down 
with  him !" 

Poor  Beppo  was  in  the  water ;  every 
time  his  head  appeared,  as  quickly  was 
it  pushed  under  again.  Up  came  the 
sbirri.  "  What  does  all  this  mean,  you 
blackguard,  kicking  up  a  fuss  in  the 
market-place  ?  This  is  no  place  to  sell 
shoes  i"  and  the  police  pulled  the  cob- 
bler out  of  the  water  by  the  ears. 

"  I  was  selling  my  pheasants,''  cried 
Beppo — ^his  mouth  foU  of  slime — not  a 
bit  cooled  by  the  immersion. 

"  Signer  policeman,  he  is  mad — crazy 
as  a  hare,'*  cried  the  women. 

"  Off  with  him,"  yelled  the  people. 
Beppo  was  kicked  and  pommede^by 
every  one  who  could  get  a  chance  at 
him,  and  at  last,  more  dead  than  alive, 
was  lugged  to  the  guard-house. 
♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

That  night  his  head  was  shaved,  and 
he  was  copiously  bled.  Next  morning, 
the  head  magistrate  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  him  to  the  mad-house,  when,  in 
the  nick  of  time,  came  a  note  to  the 
committing  magistrate,  which  read  as 
follows : 

"  EXCXLLZRZA,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. : 

*'  The  dab,  of  which  you  were  once  a  meet 
nsefal  member,  send  yoa  the  following,  which 
please  notica  Beppo,  the  ahoemaker,  broke 
his  word  with  his  customer,  through  envy  aud 
jealousy,  at  the  some  time  with  me  denre  of 
extortizkg  money  from  him.  The  club,  happen- 
ing to  hear  of  the  circumstance,  determined  to 
punish  Beppo,  and  so  arranged  it  that  every 
one  from  lieppo^s  village  to  Naples  swore  his 
shoes  wore  pneasants,  and  Beppo  belieTed 
them.  We  regret  that  Beppo  was  a  greater 
fool  than  wo  took  him  for.  Indosed  please 
find  ten  caxiins,  which  present  to  Benpo  on 
our  part,  as  the  original  price  for  his  shoes. 
"  We  are,  Excellenza, 
**  With  much  respect, 

"  The  Mzzzo-JfATTi." 

Beppo  was  sent  home,  a  wiser  man. 
His  disposition  was  much  sweetened* 
though  the  villagers  declared  that  for  a 
long  time  he  was  quite  shaken  as  to  his 
understandmg. 
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WE  are  on  the  eve  of  what  is  consid 
ered,  by  all  parties,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  presidential  elections 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  In 
their  general  aspects,  all  of  our  presi- 
dential elections  are  important,  because 
they  determine  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion, both  foreign  and  domestic,  for  four 
years  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  many 
years,  while  they  commit  to  tibe  hands  of 
a  single  individual  an  enormous  power 
of  patronage  and  influence,  which  he 
may  wield  either  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit, or  greatly  to  the  damage,  of  the  whole 
community. 

But  the  rapidly-aj^proaching  election 
is  invested,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  with  a  special  signifioanoe.  It 
is  conceded,  on  all  hands,  that  our  coun- 
try has  reached  a  turning-point  in  its 
career— one  of  those  crises  when  a 
choice  is  to  be  made  between  two  radi- 
caUy  opposite  and  inconsistent  courses, 
and  an  old  policy,  felt  to  be  grievous  by 
many,  is  to  be  confirmed  and  aggravated 
in  its  effects,  or  a  new  policy  is  to  be  in- 
troduced. We  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
common  resort  of  the  newspaper  writers, 
and  of  popular  speakers,  to  represent 
every  political  movement,  which  threat- 
ens the  well-being  of  their  party,  or 
their  own  hold  or  prospect  of  office,  as 
a  great  crisis ;  but  it  b  in  no  sympathy 
with  such  views  that  we  express  our 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
contest.  Something  more  than  the  in- 
terests of  the  ins  and  outs  is  concerned 
in  it — something  more  than  the  ascend- 
ency of  this  faction  or  of  that — it  is,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  an  organic  labor, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  very  positive, 
unmistakable  good  or  evil. 

The  issue  is  plainly  made  at  this  elec- 
tion, whether  uie  defenders  of  slavery 
are  to  continue  in  the  control  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  and  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  enslavinff  men  into  the  tterri- 
tories,  or  whether  l£ey  are  to  consent  to 
take  their  due  and  subordinate  position  in 
politics,  and  to  confine  slavenolding  to 
the  states  in  which  it  now  exists.  We  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  discuss  that  issue 
here  and  at  this  time ;  whatover  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  to  be  said  on  it,  we 
have  already  said ;  and  we  state  it  sim- 
ply, as  an  occasion  for  m*ging  upon  all 
our  readers  who  are  voters,  the  necessity 
and  the  duty  of  making  up  their  minds 


upon  that  issue,  and  of  voting  upon  it 
accordingly. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
£0  hear  people,  who  are  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  in  the  world,  say  that 
they  take  no  interest  in  politics— that 
one  party  is  as  good  as  another  for  them 
— and  that  they  do  not  care  the  snap  of  a 
finger  what  party  succeeds.  Others, 
again,  disgusted  by  the  low  tone  of  po- 
litical life — the  abuse  and  vulgarity  in 
which  it  abounds — by  the  shameless 
falsehoods  circulated  m  respect  to  the 
character  of  candidates,  and  the  profane 
and  filthy  places  in  which  meetmgs  are 
held — steadily  refrain  from  all  manner 
of  participation,  and  do  not  so  much  as 
cast  in  their  ballots. 

How  many  of  these  kinds  there  may 
be.  it  is  impossible  to  tell  f  but,  if  any 
one  will  recall  the  number  within  his  im- 
mediate acquaintance,  he  will  see  that 
the  aggregate  must  be  very  great. 
Beckon  up  the  clergymen  and  profess- 
ors in  colleges  and  schools,  who  con- 
ceive that  it  is  improper  for  them  to 
enter  the  political  arena — ^the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  are  too  much 
engaged  in  their  employments  to  give 
time  to  anything  else — the  mechaiiics 
and  fanners  of  quiet  habits,  who  dread  the 
turbulence  of  potitical  campaigns,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  together  they  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
body  politic.  The  whole  white  male 
population  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and,  to  be  presumed,  entitled  to  vote,  is 
about  5,100,000,  and  yet  the  votes  cast 
at  a  presidential  election  seldom  ex- 
ceed 3,100,000,  leaving  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  who  do  not  use  their  fran- 
chise. In  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
1852,  the  voting  population  exceeded 
800,000,  yet  the  votes  returned  did  not 
much  exceed  500,000.  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  there  are  more  people,  com- 
paratively, capable  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion than  m  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
the  white  males,  over  twenty-one,  are 
nearly  300,000,  and  yet  the  vote,  in  1852, 
was  only  133,000,  showing  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  population,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  had  staid  away  from 
the  polls.  And  the  proportion  is  nearly 
as  great  in  several  other  states.  Some 
of  these  deliaquents  are,  of  course,  kept 
away  by  ilhiess,  others  by  engagements 
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abroad,  but  the  majority,  we  hare  no 
doubt,  by  their  own  voluntary  indif- 
ference and  neglect. 

The  effect  is,  that  the  polls  are  con- 
trolled by  interested  or  inferior  per- 
sons, who  ^et  themselves,  or  their  fel- 
lows, into  important  trusts,  and  shape 
the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  to  suit  their  own  debased  purposes. 
They  increase  the  taxes,  they  dispense 
jobs,  they  peculate  in  the  public  lunds, 
they  degrade  the  entire  business  and 
character  of  office,  and  arrange  elections 
so  as  to  secure  a  kind  of  hereditary 
tenure  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
But  suddenly,  by  some  tremendous 
malfeasance,  the  community  is  aroused, 
and  it  looks  with  extreme  surprise  upon 
the  enormity  to  which  abuses  have  been 
carried.  Why,  however,  should  it  be 
surprised?  Was  anything  else  to  be 
expected  ?  If  the  best  men  of  society — 
well-informed  and  upright  men — with- 
draw from  a  participation  in  public 
affairs,  leaving  tiiem  to  an^  and  an  sorts 
of  cliques,  or  to  professional  jobbers, 
who  manage  primary  meetings  and 
conventions,  have  they  any  one  to 
blame  bat  themselves  ?  If  the  clergy- 
man and  the  scholar,  if  the  lawyer  and 
the  merchant,  if  the  peaceable  mechanic 
and  the  honest  laborer,  refuse  to  take 
an  active  part  in  nominating  and  choos- 
ing good  representatives,  they  cannot 
complcdn  that  the  rowdy  and  the  ballot- 
stuffer  take  advantage  of  their  remiss- 
ness. 

Now,. at  all  times,  and  in  every  com- 
munity, it  must  be  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  good  government  and 
wise  laws  far  exceed  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  bad  government  and  unwise 
laws.  The  office-seekers  and  office- 
holders— the  schemers  and  jobbers, 
who  prefer  to  make  a  dishonest  living 
by  '^plunder,'*  rather  than  an  honest 
one  by  work — are  always  the  few,  com- 
pared with  the  rest.  It  is  an  uncivil- 
ized and  dissolute  society,  indeed,  in 
which  the  rogues  are  in  the  majority ; 
but  if  the  honester  sort  abandon  politics 
altogether,  the  rogues  virtually  become 
the  majority.  Though  few,  as  to  num- 
ber, they  are  the  many  as  to  influence. 
They  are  the  real  effective  government 
of  society,  and  the  talent,  the  virtue, 
the  capacity,  to  which  we  theoretically 
impute  the  actual  control  of  affairs, 
sink  into  submission  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

We  have  spoken  of  those,  who  ab- 


stain from  politics,  as  apt  to  be  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  worthy  classes, 
but  we  must  qudify  that  admission  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  may  be  intelli- 
gent, but  they  certainly  are  not  consci- 
entious. No  man,  who  comprehends 
the  nature  of  our  democratic  life,  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  sufiBrage  is  the 
very  breath  of  our  nostrils ;  and  if  he 
neglect  to  exercise  it,  he  is  so  far  forth 
guilty  of  a  capital  moral  offense.  The 
peculiarity  or  a  democratic  society  is, 
that  while  it  gives  a  larger  scope  for 
the  exertion  of  every  good  and  benefi- 
cent force,  it  also  furnishes  a  wider 
field  for  the  display  of  evil  power.  Its 
government  confining  its  action  to  those 
few  simple  and  primary  functions,  which 
look  to  the  protection  of  individocds  and 
no  further,  there  is  opened  *an  almost 
unlimited  arena  for  tne  encounter  of 
the  opposing  elements  of  human  nature. 
Destructive  and  malignant  passions  are 
unloosed  by  the  side  of  the  more  gener- 
ous qualities ;  ignorance,  and  falsehood, 
and  selfishness,  are  pitted,  in  mortal 
combat,  against  intelligence  and  virtue ; 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  varied 
shock,  the  mind,  wnioh  is  not  firm  set 
upon  the  base  of  an  indestructible  f aitii 
in  the  goodness  and  truth  of  Grod, 
often  wavers  amid  tlie  impulses  of  fear 
and  hope.  How  immeasurably  import- 
ant it  is,  then,  that  every  wise,  every 
upright  man,  in  such  a  society,  should 
wield  ever^  energy  that  is  given  him, 
in  confronting  and  arresting  the  doers 
of  wrong,  and  in  establishing  the  right 
against  the  possibility  of  future  as- 
sault. 

In  other  civilized  nations,  which  are 
differentiy  constituted — ^in  Germany, 
France,  and  even  England,  for  example 
— ^it  ma^  not  be  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  mdividual  whether  he  interests 
himself  in  public  affiairs  or  not.  Con- 
trolled, as  those  nations  are,  by  mon- 
archs  or  oli^chs,  his  individual  opin- 
ion, to  which  he  can  give  no  effective 
expression,  may  possess  but  littie 
weight.  But  in  this  country  it  is  other- 
wise. Opinion  is  everything  here ;  the 
opinion  of  the  least  man  has  some  force ; 
because  everything  is  here  discussed  in 
open  public  assembly,  and  nearly  every- 
thing decided  by  the  free  ballot.  There 
is  no  hereditary  monarch ;  there  are  no 
hereditary  classes,  educated  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  whom  we  may  confide  our 
practical  statesmanship.  We  have  re- 
tained that  function  to  ourselves.    We 
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are  our  own  goyemore*  We  undertake 
to  manage  and  pilot  the  ship  of  state 
on  oar  own  responsibiUtj,  and  we  can- 
not avoid  that  undertaking,  we  cannot 
slink  away  from  that  responsibility, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  a  criminal 
non-performance  of  duty.  The  father 
of  a  family,  who  should  allow  his  ser- 
vants to  eat  up  his  substance,  and 
squander  the  patrimony  of  his  children 
— the  man  of  business,  who  should 
never  look  into  the  conduct  of  his  clerks 
until  they  had  ruined  him  by  fraud  or 
extravagance,  would  be  universally  re- 
probated, as  either  a  very  foolish  or  a 
very  wicked  man ;  and  yet  such  a  man 
is  not  one  whit  more  reckless  or  more 
immoral  than  the  citizen  who  enjoys 
the  benignant  right  of  suffrage  and 
omits  its  use.  Su&age  is  the  rudder  of 
the  state — ^it  is  its  providence — it  is 
that  which  guides  and  animates  the  com- 
monwealth, and  for  any  man  to  forego  it, 
is  not  only  to  commit  pohtical  suicide 
for  himself,  but  to  prove  recreant  to  his 
highest  and  noblest  obligations  to  his 
fellow-man. 

How  frequently  have  we  heard,  in  late 
years,  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  politics. 
**  The  tone  and  vigor  of  public  senti- 
ment," it  is  said,  **  has  fallen — the  im- 
pelling motives  of  great  parties  are  no 
longer  principles,  but  spoils-— our  presi- 
dents are  no  more  Washingtons  and 
Madisons,  but  Tylers  and  Pierces — our 
senators  are  demagogues,  who,  for  a 
petty  personal  triumph  can  betray  an 
empire  to  servitude ;  and  our  repre- 
sentatives are  Brookses  and  Herberts, 
who  find  large  constituencies  to  applaud 
their  doings,  and  larger  factions  to  shel- 
ter them  from  the  due  penalties  of  public 
justice  and  public  scorn.  Liook  at  the 
senate  of  the  United  States — a  body 
which,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  one  of 
the  most  dignified  and  respectable  of 
legislative  assemblies — ^now  evincing  a 
tenacity  and  meanness  of  party  spirit 


wholly  unworthy  of  it ;  declaring,  through 
its  speakers,  that  laws  are  *  atrocious,' 
*  infamous,'     *  unconstitutional,*     *  dis- 

fracefCil,'  and  yet  refusing,  on  the  shab- 
iest  technical  grounds,  or  in  base  sub- 
serviency to  a  party  behest,  to  repeal 
those  laws,  though  it  had  the  power, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  allowing  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  to  be  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  its  neglect." 

Admitting  this,  we  repeat  the  ques- 
tion, who  is  to  blame  ?  Our  position  is, 
that  they  are  to  blame  who  may,  and 
will  not,  prevent  it.  The  community  it- 
self, which  reufses  to  exercise  and  to  en- 
force its  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
public  officers,  and  in  the  determination 
of  public  policy,  cannot  ascribe  such  a 
condition  of  things  to  any  stronger  cause 
than  its  own  previous  political  indiflfer- 
ence.  While  men,  capable  of  forming 
intelligent  opinions,  and  capable  of  in- 
fluencmg  the  general  mind,  allow  their 
absorption  in  business,  their  indolence, 
or  their  disregard  of  the  vital  conse- 
quences of  political  action,  to  keep  them 
from  formmg  opinions,  and  from  ex- 
pressing those  opinions,  by  the  effect- 
ive agency  of  the  ballot-box,  they  must 
expect  to  see  public  stations  occupied 
by  a  degenerate  class  of  statesmen — 
by  persons,  even,  who  are  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  statesmen  at  all,  but  are 
the  merest  schemers  and  self-seeking 
traders  in  politics.  What  is  not  sown 
cannot  be  reaped,  and  they,  who  slumber 
instead  of  sowing,  will  find,  as  the  Bible 
beautifully  illustrates  the  truth,  that  the 
enemy,  mei^ while,  has  filled  the  ground 
with  tares.  The  functions  of  govern- 
ment, on  which  so  much  of  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  society  depends, 
must  be  exercised  by  somebody ;  they 
do  not  execute  themselves ;  they  are  ap- 
plied either  by  upright  or  vicious  men  : 
and  it  remains  with  the  people  to  de- 
termine to  which  of  these  they  shall  be 
committed. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 
AMEBIGAN     LITERATURE     AMD     REPSIMT8. 


— There  is  one  thing,  in  the  practice  of 
the  publishers,  which  we  feel  boand,  more 
and  more,  to  protest  against,  and  that  is, 
the  slovenly  mode  in  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  *•'  getting  up"  many  of  their  publi- 
cations. We  had  hoped  that,  as  ^*  the  yel- 
low-covered literature,"  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  took  the  name  of  cheap  literature 
(though  it  was  anything  but  cheap),  passed 
away,  a  new  and  better  style  of  typography 
would  take  its  place  ;  but  in  this  we  were 
destined  to  a  disappointment  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  some  improvement  has  ' 
been  made — that  books  are  now  printed 
with  larger  type,  and  on  fairer  paper,  than 
they  used  to  be — but  that  improvement  is 
so  inconsiderable,  and  the  room  for  further 
improvement  still  so  large,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  deficiency.  The 
typographical  art  among  us  is  far  beneath 
the  Aandard  at  which  it  should  aim.  Oc- 
casionally, we  produce  a  splendid  show- 
book — a  holiday-work,  or  a  special  at- 
tempt at  proving  the  publisher's  skill 
(which  does  prove  that  we  arc  able  to  exe- 
cute In  the  finest  way,  if  we  please)— but 
the  average  productions  of  our  press  are 
quite  unworthy  of  our  pretensions  to  taste. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  seven  out 
of  ten  of  the  books  sent  to  our  office  for 
review,  are  either  so  badly  printed,  or  so 
loosely  put  together,  that  few  scholars 
would  care  to  have  them  on  their  shelves. 
The  paper  is  too  often  dingy,  the  type 
small  and  crowded,  and  the  binding  of  the 
flimsiest  sort.  Now,  a  genuine  lover  of 
books— and  the  lovers  of  books  are  they 
who  buy  them — thinks  almost  as  much  of 
their  external  appearance  as  be  does  of 
their  internal  contents  ;  and  he  is  as  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  an  ofiiensive  looking  book, 
as  another  would  be  to  pay  his  court  to  a 
mistress  who  was  frowsy  and  slattern. 
Books  are  the  perpetual  companions  of  the 
reading  man  ;  they  are  ever  before  his  eyes 
or  in  his  bandfl ;  and  in  order  to  answer 
the  purpose^  for  which  they  are  intended, 
they  must  combine  the  qualities  of  pleas- 
ingness  and  perpetuity.  They  must  be 
both  beautiful  and  strong — beautiful  for 
the  gratification  of  the  sight  and  the  touch, 
and  strong  to  endure  the  corrosions  of  the 


years  which  are  destined  to  paas  over  their 
heads,  as  they  mt  so  silently  nde  by  side, 
in  the  nooks  of  the  libraries.  Of  coarse, 
we  do  not  apply  these  remarks  to  all  books. 
There  are  some— such  as  the  trumpery 
novels  of  the  day— meant  to  be  read  only 
in  railroad  cars,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  read  there,  which  do  not  deserve  a  care- 
ful treatment.  They  are  things  of  an  hoar 
— waste  paper  at  best — on  which  it  were  a 
wicked  squandering  of  time  and  skill  to 
bestow  labor.  But  it  is  not  m>  with  works 
which  are  really  the  offspring  of  genios : 
they  are  perennial,  and  demand  a  material 
form  which  shall  be  worthy  of  their 
greatness.  There  are  other  works,  again, 
which,  though  not  immortal,  wUi  yet  com- 
mand a  certain  circle  of  readers,  and  in 
publishing  which,  the  publiaber  is  sure  of 
his  market.  Why  need  he  look  to  the 
"  cheapness"  of  these  ?  The  persona  who 
are  likely  to  read  them,  wiU  have  them  at 
any  price,  and  would  greatly  prefer .  to 
have  them  in  an  enduring  and  liandsome 
shape.  There  are,  for  instance,  Mr.  Emer- 
son's Essays,  the  recent  translatioa  of 
De  Tocqueville,  the  Modem  Painters  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Grote-s  History  of  Oreeoe, 
Macaulay's  England— all  works  which  are 
sure  of  a  sale,  not  popular,  but  select  and 
limited,  and  yet  certain,  among  those 
classes  of  readers  who  can  afford  them  in 
the  best  typographical  style.  Why  shoald 
we  be  compelled  to  send  to  England  for 
those,  when  we  desire  to  place  them  in  oar 
parlors  and  libraries  ?  We  are  aware  that 
the  reading  people  in  this  country  are  not 
always  the  rich  people,  and  we  do  aot 
plead  for  merely  costly  or  showy  books : 
what  we  are  urging  is,  superior  neatness, 
greater  care  in  the  choice  of  paper,  and 
some  attention  to  binding.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  we  took  a  leading  historic- 
al work  for  consultation,  and  had  not 
turned  over  a  dozen  pages,  before  as  many 
leaves  fell  from  their  places.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
buy  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  or  to  have 
the  old  edition  rebound.  Had  the  book 
been  prepared,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
requisite  care,  it  would  have  outlasted  all 
the  use  that  we  shall  probably  make  of  it, 
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without  haying  cost  as  anything  more 
than  the  first  price.  As  it  is,  it  is  almost 
nseless.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  business 
of  publishing,  as  in  other  Icinds  of  business, 
io  this  countrj,  we  are  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  We  strike  off  and  sew  up  our 
books  with  locomotiye  rapidity,  and  care 
Tery  little  how  long  they  last,  provided 
they  once  get  out  of  the  publisher's  hands. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  carelessness  will 
cease,  and  that  our  publishers,  who  are 
80  abundantly  able,  will  learn  to  surpass 
the  English  in  the  art  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing, as  they  appear  to  do  in  that  of  selling. 
Some  of  the  books  issued  in  this  country 
are  a  credit  to  it,  as  well  as  to  their  pub- 
lishers, and  yet  they  are  not  eztrayagant 
as  to  price ;  and  our  desire  is,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  entire  reading 
public,  that  the  number  of  these  should  be 
increased* 

—  Everybody  opened  Drerf,  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  as  good  as  Uncle  Tom ;  and,  be- 
cause Uncle  Tom  had  that  charm  which 
always  belongs  to  a  new  theme,  Dred  was 
adjudged  inferior.  The  notices  of  our  own 
papers,  before  the  publication,  spoke  of  it 
as  artistically  superior  to  the  first  book.  The 
English  papers,  since  the  publication,  decry 
it  as  inferior  on  the  whole.  The  London 
Leader f  especially — a  journal  which  affects 
democracy,  and  whose  articles  upon  Ameri- 
can affairs,  or  allusions  to  American  prin- 
ciples, betray  a  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the 
very  elements  of  our  society  and  govern- 
ment— had  a  review  of  Dred,  which  Joseph 
Surface  would  have  commended  for  its  ex- 
cellent sentiments,  and  Legree  and  Tom 
Gordon  quoted  as  profound  and  conclurave. 
The  English  press  in  general  pronounces 
Dred  a  feiilnre— though  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Ttmes  declares  otherwise— and 
private  opinion  at  home,  we  presume,  con- 
curs in  that  judgment 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the 
power  which  can  produce  two  such  works 
upon  the  same  theme.  Uncle  Tom  and 
Dred  are  both  tales  of  slavery,  as  the  Talis- 
man and  Ivanhoe  are  tales  of  chivalry; 
but  they  are  each  as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  as 
pathetic,  and  as  dramatic  as  if  the  o^er 
had  not  been  written.  Neither  Uncle  Tom 
nor  Dred  are  stories,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term ;  that  is,  they  have  no  plot 
which  begins,  and  develops,  and  culminates. 
In  Dred,  for  instance,  Clayton  is  engaged 
to  Nina  upon  the  first  page  of  the  book, 


and  she  dies  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  while  the  story  has  not  advanced 
a  step.  Both  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novels  are  a 
series  of  sketches,  forming  altogether  a 
masterly  and  wonderful  representation  of 
the  great  tragedy  of  slavery,  in  every  pos- 
sible aspect.  They  sum  up  the  argument, 
the  denunciation,  the  pity,  the  proof  of  the 
whole  subject.  Uncle  Tom,  as  the  first  of 
the  two,  was  the  first  glimpse,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  the  interest  of  novelty ;  but 
Dred  has  evidence  of  a  better  mastery  of 
the  materials.  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  last  is  Tiff— an  old  negro  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone,  and  yet  a  figure  only  possible  in 
the  American  slave  states.  His  humor — 
which  is  not  humor  to  himself— his  affection, 
and  his  reversed  pride,  are  perfect. 

Tiff  shows  the  best  thing  of  which  slavery 
is  capable.  When  the  poor,  desolate  Mrs. 
Cripps  throws  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
clings  to  him  as  to  her  only  friend  upon  earthy 
you  have  a  scene  which  shows  how  true  the 
affection  may  be  between  a  master  and  a 
slave.  But  those  who  quote  this  scene 
triumphantly,  forget  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  many  an  old  family  nurse,  who 
is  not  a  slave  ]  and  that  slavery,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  affection  is 
not  produced  by  the  system — it  exists  in 
spite  of  it.  If  you  quote  Tiff,  you  must 
also  quote  Milly.  If  you  love  Tiff's  affec- 
tion for  his  mistress,  you  must  remember 
that  the  system  which  holds  such  a  noble 
human  being  as  a  chattel,  is  the  same  sys- 
tem which  degrades  Cripps  to  a  depth  of 
which  we  can  form  scarcely  an  idea.  Nina 
is  a  sparkling  sketch — unsatisfactory,  but 
lovely.  She  is  elusive  as  a  humming  bird ; 
and  it  is  a  relief  that  she  is  taken  by  the 
pestilence,  before  she  breaks  her  heart 
against  the  social  wires  around  her.  The 
chapter  of  her  death  is  like  wild,  sad  music, 
rising  naturally  into  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Hood's  with  which  it  concludes.  Milly  is  a 
character  of  which  we  had  no  type  in 
Uncle  Tom.  It  is  unspeakably  ssid,  yet 
simply  and  naturally  drawn.  Tom  Gordon 
is  the  swaggering,  and  Tekyl  the  canting, 
human  brute.  Clayton  is  the  sad  protest 
of  intelligence  against  a  destructive  prin- 
ciple ;  and  Dred,  himself,  is  a  tragic  image 
of  Africa,  its  eyes  and  hands  raised  to 
heaven,  and  its  mouth  full  of  wrath  and 
denunciation.  Dred  seems  hardly  to  be  a 
person  ;  but  he  looms  through  the  story,  a 
vast  presence  of  wrath  and  woe.    Like  the 
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spectre  of  the  Brocken,  he  has  a  human 
Bemblanee,  but  he  towets  above  the  human 
standard.  Dred,  in  the  storjr,  represents 
the  wronged  and  avenged  genius  of  Africa. 
He  stands  for  a  race.  He  gathers  the 
oppressed  and  fugitives  into  his  care  and 
protection.  He  grieves  over  them— he 
rages  for  them — ^he  lives  to  avenge  them — 
he  dies  protecting  Ihem.  There  is  certainly 
something  very  majestic,  although  shadowy, 
in  the  impression  he  makes.  His  character 
gives  a  grand  tragic  dignity  to  the  booki 
which  is,  therefore,  properly  named  from 
him. 

But,  with  all  this  variety,  with  the  won- 
derftil  knowledge  of  negro  life  and  charac- 
ter which  the  work  shows,  with  the  dramatic 
power  developed  in  the  dialogue,  with  a 
force  of  description  so  graphic  Uiat  the 
reader  is  often  compelled  to  pause,  so  ex- 
citing is  the  detail,  there  is  yet,  as  we  said, 
no  story,  no  novel.  Figures  appear  and 
act,  as  only  the  greatest  novelists  can 
make  them ;  scenes  are  described,  as  only 
masters  can  describe  them ;  but  there  is  no 
artistic  sequence  or  unity.  As  a  work  of  art, 
therefore,  or  a  pleasure  to  mere  story-read- 
ers, Dred  is  not  successful ;  but  as  a  com- 
plete panorama  of  a  system  of  society,  in 
all  its  relations,  Dred  is  Just  as  remarkable 
as  Uncle  Tool  Like  that,  too,  it  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  anti-slavery  tract  It 
routs,  it  annihilates,  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  question  is  usually  treated.  As 
Eingsley  is  apt  to  break  away  from  his 
story  in  the  burning  pursuit  of  the  object 
for  which  the  story  is  written,  so  Mrs. 
Stowe,  intent  upon  showing  to  the  world 
what  slavery  really  is,  treats  the  exigen<i|eB 
of  her  characters  very  cavalierly.  The  in- 
cidents are  merely  illustrative  of  life  in  a 
slave  state.  That  would  be  a  proper  title 
for  both  the  books.  In  this  view,  the  sturdy 
and  overwhelming  manner  in  which  the 
author  grapples  with  the  canting,  religious 
support  of  slavery,  is  refreshing.  *<The 
camp-meeting"  is  a  chapter  not  to  be  sur- 
passed for  accuracy  of  actual  details,  for 
the  blighting  satire  of  truth,  or  for  skillful 
characterization.  It  is  the  southside  view 
of  slavery,  taken  upon  the  spot  It  is  the 
tragical  exposition  of  the  meaningless  super- 
stition into  which  religion  falls  when  it  is 
used  as  the  excuse  for  sin.  Or  is  the  grave 
and  decorous  Presbyterian  debate,  after  the 
death  of  Nina,  at  the  house  of  Clayton's 
uncle,  more  hopeful  than  the  riotous  Method- 


ism of  the  camp-meeting  ?  If  Father  Bon- 
nie talked  as  he  did  in  the  woods,  is  it 
surprising  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cusbman 
should  talk  as  he  did  in  the  parlor  ?  Which 
was  the  follower  of  Christ — ^Father  Bonnie, 
or  Dr.  Coshman,  or  Father  Dickson  ?  Or 
were  they  all  so  ? 

Is  the  tendency  of  such  books  bad  ?  Do 
such  stories  tend  to  promote  unkind  feeling 
between  brethren  ?  But  what  do  the  facts, 
then,  if  the  pictures  are  so  pernicious?  No 
man  can  deny  the  positive  truthfulness  of 
these  books.  There  is  not  an  incident,  there 
is  not  a  sentiment,  there  is  not  a  color  in 
them,  which  is  not  perfectly  true  to  life. 
And,  even  were  it  not  so,  the  principle  of 
the  system  they  describe  would  necessarily 
cover  them  all.  The  melancholy  truth  is, 
that  while  nothing  was  said  about  slavery, 
at  all,  but  a  slow  and  vague  admission  that 
it  was  a  misfortune,  the  system  was  extend- 
ing itself,  and  rooting  itself  everywhere, 
until  it  was  strong  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  no  misfortune  at  all,  but  a  great  and 
mysterious  missionary  institution  for  the 
Christianization  of  the  negro ;  and  that  the 
true  principle  of  progressive  civilization 
was,  that  capital  should  own  labor,  and 
that  f^ee  society  was  a  failure.  That  la  the 
point  it  has  reached,  under  tiie  system  of 
saying  nothing  about  it  The  present  politi- 
cal and  moral  convulsion  of  the  country 
springs  out  of  our  silence.  If  free  society 
is  a  failure,  then  let  us  see  the  superiori- 
ties of  slave  society.  Uncle  Tom  and  Dred 
are  the  revelations  of  them.  They  show 
us  the  missionaries  of  this  new  institution 
in  Legree  and  Tom  Gordon,  in  Father 
Bonnie,  Tekyl,  and  Dr.  Cushman.  They 
show  us  its  chapels  in  the  camp-meeting, 
in  the  slave-mart,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
They  show  us  its  bands  of  converts  in  the 
slave-cofSes.  They  show  us  its  anxious 
seats  in  the  whipping-post  and  jaiL  They 
show  us  its  arguments  in  the  overseers' 
whips.  Are  these  only  sad  exceptions  to 
the  rule?  Do  you  sincerely  believe  it? 
Why,  then,  is  it  a  crime,  within  the  pale 
of  this  missionary  institution,  to  speak  the 
word  freedom  ?  Why  is  it  a  crime  to  in- 
struct the  disciples?  Why  a  crime  to  teach 
them  to  read?  Why  a  crime  to  sell  the 
books  which  they  write,  describing  their 
own  condition?  Why  are  even  women 
legally  sutject  to  do  duty  as  patrols  in  the 
streets,  to  protect  the  peace  of  cities  ? 

Gentle  reader,  it  is  not  such  books  as 
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Uncle  Tom  and  Dred  tbat  tend  to  foster 
nnpleasant  feelings  between  national  breth- 
ren—it is  the  state  of  things  which  sach 
books  describe.  If  the  whole  slave  coun- 
try were  like  Nina  Gordon's  plantation, 
while  she  was  mistress  of  it,  there  would 
be  little  comparative  bitterness  of  feeling 
either  in  the  relation  or  in  its  statement. 
Such  books  as  Uncle  Tom  and  Dred  wage 
no  war  upon  Nina,  nor  upon  her  relation 
to  her  slaves.  They  war  only  upon  the 
system  which,  by  making  them  her  slaves, 
makes  them,  of  coarse,  the  slaves  of  her 
brother  Tom,  w&en  she  dies.  We  cannot 
condemn  such  books.  As  spectators  of  the 
literary  world,  they  fall  under  our  notice. 
We  find  them  full  of  power  and  pathos ; 
we  find  that  their  statements  are  confirm- 
ed by  statistics  ;  we  see  what  has  come  of 
not  talking  and  writing  about  such  sub- 
jects ;  and  although,  as  good  citizens,  we 
ought  to  dwell  at  peace  with  our  brethren, 
yet.  as  good  citizens,  we  are  bound  to  take 
care  tbat  it  is  not  such  peace  as  was  secured 
in  Warsaw  or  is  maintained  upon  slave 
plantations. 

—We  have  space  to  say  only,  of  Miss 
Warnsr's  Hilh  of  the  Skatemat,  that  it  is 
a  novel  which  will  increase  the  fame  she 
won  by  the  decided  success  of  the  "  Wide, 
Wide  World."  It  has  many  of  the  same 
^  characteristics  with  that,  but  fewer  of  the 
faults,  and  more  of  the  merits.  Like  that, 
it  is  diffuse,  and  in  parts  dull ;  but  like 
that,  also,  it  betrays  marked  originality, 
vigor  of  conception,  lively  dialogue,  and, 
occasionally,  beautiful  description.  Nor 
do  we  find  in  this  work  what  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  some,  but  an  offense  to  us,  in 
her  former  work — a  too  frequent  and  even 
violent  introduction  of  pccul-  ir  religious 
sentiments.  The  piety  of  it  is  just  as  de- 
cided, but  more  lovely ;  the  characters  have 
more  breadth  and  variety ;  and  the  inci- 
dents, we  think,  managed  with  greater  ar- 
tistic skill.  The  friends  of  Miss  Warner 
may  congratulate  her,  in  having  sustained, 
by  a  second  attempt,  the  an  usual  populari- 
ty achieved  on  her  first  appearance  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

—The  Last  of  the  Foresters,  by  John  Es- 
TiN  Cook,  is  a  story  of  the  early  frontier  life 
of  Virginia,  and  equal  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Cook's  former  writings.  It  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  ElUe,  though  it  has  some  of  the 
same  faults,  particularly  in  the  conversa- 


tions, which  are  merely  ejaculatory  or  un- 
meaning. His  descriptions,  both  of  lo- 
calities and  characters,  are  full  of  anima- 
tion, with  a  strong  local  flavor,  and  with 
now  and  then  a  tonch  of  true  poetic  feel- 
ing. The  Verty  and  Redbud,  who  are  the 
principal  personages  of  his  drama,  are  a 
success,  and  leave  a  distinct  impression,  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  mind. 
Nor  are  the  other  figures  destitute  of  veri- 
similitude and  interest  The  story  itself 
abounds  in  incident. 

—Perversion,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Contbbare, 
shows  the  well-read  scholar,  the  carefal 
thinker,  and  the  Christian  man  in  the  aa- 
thor,  bat  not  the  excellent  narrator.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  illostrate  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  infidelity — which  is 
done  well  enough  didactically,  but  there  is 
a  want  of  dramatic  skill  in  the  handling, 
and  the  purport  of  the  whole  is  made  too 
obvious  to  be  consistent  with  a  thoroughly 
sustained  narrative.  We  can,  however, 
recommend  the  work  to  all  readers  who 
would  be  improved,  while  they  are  enter- 
tained. 

—  Virtoriay  or,  7%e  World  Overcome,  by 
MissCarouxe  Chesbboro.  is  by  far  her  best 
work,  evincing  great  vigor  of  conception, 
and  rare  skill  in  the  execution.  It  is  a 
story  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  full  of 
passion,  and  profoundly  exciting.  The 
feeling  in  it  is  pure  and  fervid,  the  charac- 
ters well-conceived  and  wrought,  and  the 
moral  pathetic  and  impressive. 

— In  the  HousehM  Mysteries  of  Lizzie 
Pettt,  we  have  a  romance  of  southern  life, 
in  which  there  is  a  pleasing  development 
of  incidents,  and  some  sketching  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  any  striking 
originality  in  the  performance  in  any 
respect.  It  resembles  the  late  works  of 
Marian  Harland— has  the  same  tone  of  sen- 
timent, and  general  purpose — not  highly 
exciting,  and  yet  agreeable. 

—  Western  Border  Life  \a  9k  sketch  of  so- 
ciety among  the  Border  RuflSans,  evidently 
by  an  unpracticed  hand,  written  with  great 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  a  fine  perception 
of  character.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  au- 
tobiogcapby,  and,  thoagh  seemingly  ficti- 
tious in  part,  has  an  air  of  truth,  which 
assures  us  that  it  is  drawn  from  experience. 
Any  one  who  would  understand  the  kind 
of  life  which  is  being  forced  upon  our  new 
territories,  will  get  ample  instruction  in 
regard  to  it  in  this  entertaining  volume. 
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— ^The  Fuhionable  Lift^  by  Mbs.  Eastman, 
is  a  short  and  uDpretending  tale,  ahowing 
the  strongest  reUgions  sensibilities  and  the 
kindest  intentions  in  the  writer,  bat  qnlte 
destitute  of  originalitj  or  power.  It  is  a 
story  of  New  York  life,  in  which  the  q>ir* 
itaalists  figure,  not  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  in  which  there  are  some  justly 
disparaging  sketches  of  the  frivolities  of 
our  social  life.  Hdm  LvMoin,  by  Carrie 
Capron,  is  a  story  of  domestic  life,  with 
some  pathos  in  it,  and  no  little  interest, 
though  it  possesses  few  remarkable  or  strik- 
ing qualities.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  a  sensible  story,  called  Elmwoodf  by 
GofiJL  Matfisld,  which  displays  the  most 
respectable  talent  without  calUng  for  much 
remark  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or 
blame. 

—  Arctic  literature  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  letters,  but  none  of  its 
many  attractive  books  have  the  fascination 
of  the  record  of  Dr.  Kane's  expeditions, 
the  last  of  which  is  now  published  {Aretie 
Explorations:  Ghilds  &  Peterson,  Phila- 
delphia). No  more  beautiful  books,  in 
every  typographical  respect,  have  issued 
from  the  American  press,  and  the  publish- 
ers announce  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  Journal  of  the  First  Expedition, 
The  present  work  is  only  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  voyage :  the  official  report 
of  the  results  of  the  enterprise  has  not  yet 
been  presented.  But  this  is  accompanied 
with  more  than  three  hundred  exquisite 
and  satisfactory  illustrations,  beside  ta- 
bles, maps,  reports,  summaries,  and  ab- 
stracts of  scientific  information,  which 
greatly  enhance  its  value,  and  show  the 
entire  fitness  of  Dr.  Kane  to  lead  so  im- 
portant an  expedition. 

The  intrinsic  fascination  of  the  subject 
is  known  to  every  reader  who  pored,  as  a 
boy,  over  Captain  Parry's  and  Captain 
Franklin's  stories.  The  problem  itself  Is 
one  of  the  traditional  suljects  of  scientific 
speculation,  and  although  the  question  of 
a  northwest  passage  seemed  no  less  unne- 
cessary than  impossible  to  answer,  the 
most  practical  and  common-sense  genius  in 
the  world  has  been  stubbornly  asking  it, 
and  trying  to  solve  it,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  at  vast  expense  of  money,  and 
a  great  expense  of  men.  In  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Monthly,  the  number  for  June, 
1863,  we  treated  at  length  of  the  gene- 


ral question,  and  of  the  various  expeditions 
that  have  been  sent  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion. The  article  was  published  just  after 
Dr.  Kane's  departure  upon  the  journey  of 
which  we  have  now  the  rich  result 

The  object  of  the  voyage  was  not,  in- 
deed, attained.  The  body  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  dead  or  living,  was  not  found. 
But  the  expedition  contributed  greatly  to 
our  stores  of  actual  knowledge,  and  incal- 
culably to  the  evidence  of  the  power  of 
human  genius  to  cope  with  the  fiercest 
forces  of  nature,  and  conquer  theuL  la- 
deed,  this  is  the  grand  triumph  of  Aretio 
exploration.  No  short  cut  round  the  world 
CQuld  ever  be  of  practical  advantage. 
But  the  human  mind,  interested  in  other 
things  than  in  bringing  tea  flrom  China  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  is  resolved  that 
nature  shall  not  baffle  intelligent  research 
by  any  quantity  of  heaped  snow  and  foe, 
nor  freeze  any  fact  so  fast  that  human 
skiir  shall  not  melt  it  out  This  is  the 
grand  philosophic  interest  of  the  Aictio 
enterprise.  It  is  a  wrestle  of  man  with 
nature.  Heat  and  height  have  not  stay- 
ed him  in  the  subjugation  of  the  globe  to 
his  intelligence  hitherto ;  shall  cold  bar 
him  from  knowing  what  he  will  T  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  journal  of  Dr.  Kane  is 
indescribably  interesting.  With  the  good 
sense  which  is  the  main-spring  of  his  genius, 
he  gives  us  his  diary,  written  into  a  fluent, 
simple,  compact  story,  as  little  altered 
from  the  original  as  possible.  It  is  singu- 
larly irresistible.  There  is  no  novel  more 
exciting.  The  expedition  was  in  itself  he- 
roic, and  every  man  was  a  hero.  Its  ob- 
ject of  discovering  Franklin  was  not,  as  we 
said,  attained ;  but  what  it  did  discover 
is  of  the  highest  Importance  and  interest. 
In  Dr.  Kane's  estimation,  the  chief  achieve- 
ment of  his  expedition  is  the  discovery  of 
an  open  sea  at  the  extreme  north.  We 
quote  what  he  says  of  it,  for  nobody  can 
say  it  so  well.  He  is  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cov»7  made  by  William  Morton,  and  the 
party  he  commanded : 

"  There,  from  a  height  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  which  commanded  a  horizon  of 
almost  forty  miles,  his  ears  were  gladdened 
with  the  novel  mnsio  of  dashing  waves ;  and 
a  Burf,  breaking  in  among  the  rocks  at  Mb 
feet,  stayed  his  further  progress. 

"  Beyond  this  cape  all  is  surmise.  The  high 
ridgoa  to  the  northwefit  dwindled  off  into  low 
blue  knobs,  which  blended  finally  with  the  ah-. 
Morton  called  the  cape  which  baffled  his  la- 
bors after  his  commander,  but  I  have  given  it 
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the  more  endariiig  name  of  Cape  Conatita- 
tion. 

'*  The  homeward  loarney,  aa  it  waa  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  hia  survey  and  developed 
no  new  facta,  I  need  not  give.  Bat  I  am  re- 
luctant to  close  my  notice  of  this  discovery  of 
an  open  sea  without  adding  that  the  details  of 
Mr.  Morton's  narrative  harmonized  with  the 
observations  of  all  our  party.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  hero  the  causes  or  conditions 
of  this  phenomenon.  How  far  it  may  extend, 
whether  it  exitfts  simply  aa  a  feature  of  the 
immediate  region  or  as  a  part  of  a  great  and 
unexplored  area  communicating  wim  a  polar 
basin,  and  what  may  be  the  argument  m  fa- 
vor of  one  or  the  other  hypothesis,or  the  expla^ 
nation  which  reconciles  it  with  estabUstied 
laws,  may  be  questions  for  men  skilled  in 
scientific  deductions.  Mine  has  been  the 
more  humble  duty  of  recording  what  we  saw. 
Coming,  as  it  did^  a  mysterious  fluidity  in  the 
midst  of  vast  plams  of  solid  ice,  it  was  well 
calculated  to  arouse  emotions  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man 
among  us  who  did  not  long  for  the  means  of 
embarking  upon  its  bright  and  loael v  waters. 
But  he  wno  may  be  content  to  follow  our 
story  for  the  next  few  months  will  feel,  as  we 
did,  that  a  controlling  necessity  made  the  de- 
sire a  fruitless  one. 

*'  An  open  sea  near  the  pole,  or  even  an 
open  polar  basin,  has  been  a  topic  of  theorv 
for  a  long  lime,  and  has  been  shadowed  fortn 
to  some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  disco- 
veries. As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Barents, 
in  1596,  without  roforring  to  tne  earlier  and 
more  uncertain  chronicles,  water  waa  r  :en  to 
the  eastward  of  the  northernmost  cape  of 
Novaia  Zemlia ;  and,  until  its  limited  extent 
was  defined  by  direct  observation,  it  was  as- 
sumed to  be  the  sea  itsel£  The  Dutch  fisher- 
men, above  and  around  Spitsbergen,  pushed 
their  adventurous  cruises  tnrough  the  ice  into 
open  spaces  varying  in  size  and  form  with 
the  season  and  the  winds ;  and  Dr.  Scoresby, 
a  venerated  authority,  alludes  to  such  vacan- 
cies in  the  floe  as  pointing  in  argument  to  a 
freedom  of  movement  from  the  north,  indue* 
ing  open  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pole.  Baron  Wrangell,  when  forty  miles 
nx>m  the  coast  of  ^ctic  Asia,  saw,  as  he 
thought,  a  *  vast,  illimitable  ocean,'  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  how  narrow  are  the  mn- 
its  of  human  vision  on  a  sphere.  So,  still 
more  recently,  Captidn  Penny  proclaimed  a 
sea  in  Wellmgton  Sound  on  me  very  spot 
where  Sir  Edward  Belcher  has  since  left  bis 
frozen  ships ;  and  my  predecessor,  Captain 
Inglefield,  from  the  mast-head  of  his  little 
vessel,  announced  an  '  open  Polar  basin'  but 
fifteen  miles  off  from  the  ice  which  arrested 
our  progress  the  next  year. 

"All  these  illusorv  discoveries  were,  no 
doubt,  chronicled  with  perfect  integrity ;  and 
it  maj  seem  to  others,  as  since  I  have  left  the 
field  it  sometimes  does  to  myself,  that  my  own, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  mav  one  day  pass 
withm  the  same  categonr.  Unlike  the  others, 
however,  that  which  i  have  ventured  to  call 
an  open  sea  has  been  traveled  for  many  miles 
along  its  coast,  and  was  viewed  from  an  ele- 
vation of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  still 
without  a  limit,  moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free 
of  ioe,  and  dashing  in  surf  against  a  rook-bound 
shore. 

*'It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  faots 
which  connect  themselves  with  this  discovery 


— the  melted  snow  upon  the  rocks,  the  crowds 
of  marine  birds,  the  limited  but  still  advancing 
vegetable  life,  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  water^not  to  be  stmok  with  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  milder  climate  near  the 
pole.  To  refer  them  all  to  the  modification  of 
temperature  induced  by  the  proximity  of  open 
water  is  only  to  change  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion; for  it  leaves  tne  inquiry  unsatisfied. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  open  water  7 

*'This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
upon  such  a  discussion.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that,  at  a  time  within  historical  and 
even  recent  limits,  the  climate  of  this  region 
was  milder  than  it  ia  now.  I  might  base  this 
opinion  on  the  fact,  abundantiv  developed  by 
our  expedition,  of  a  secular  elevation  of  the 
coast-line ;  but,  independently  of  the  ancient 
beaches  and  terraces,  and  other  d^eologicai 
marks,  whioh  show  that  the  shore  naa  nsen, 
the  stone  huts  of  the. natives  are  found  scatter- 
ed along  the  line  of  the  bay  in  spots  now  so 
£anced  m  by  ice,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  the  hunt,  and,  of  course^  of  habitation  by 
men  who  rely  on  it  for  subsistence. 

*'  Tradition  points  to  theae  aa  once  favorite 
hunting-grounda  near  open  water.  At  Renase- 
loer  harbor,  called  by  the  nativea  Aunatok^ 
or  the  Thawing  place,  we  met  with  huta  in 
quite  tolerable  preservation,  with  the  stone 
pedestals  still  stimding,  which  used  to  sustain 
the  carcasses  of  the  captured  seals  and  walrus. 
Sunny  Gorge,  and  a  large  indentation  in  Dal- 
las Bay,  which  bears  the  Esquimaux  name  of 
the  Inhabited  place,  showed  us  the  remains  of  a 
village,  surrounded  bv  the  bones  of  seals, 
walrus,  and  whales,  all  now  cosed  in  ioe.  In 
impressive  connection  with  the  same  facts, 
showing  not  only  the  former  extension  of  the 
Esquimaux  race  to  the  higher  north,  but  the 
climatic  changes  which  may,  perhaps,  bo  still 
in  progress  there,  is  the  sledge-runner,  which 
Mr.  Morton  saw  on  the  shores  of  Morris  bay, 
in  latitude  81^.  It  was  made  of  the  bone  of  a 
whale,  and  worked  out  with  skillful  labor. 

"  In  this  recapitulation  of  faots,  I  am  not  en- 
tering upon  the  question  of  a  warmer  climate, 
impressed  upon  this  region  in  virtue  of  a  phy-. 
siool  law,  woich  extenos  the  isotherms  toward 
the  pole.  Still  less  am  I  disposed  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  influence  which  ocean 
currents  may  exert  on  the  temperature  of 
these  for-northem  regions.  There  is,  at  least, 
one  man — an  officer  m  the  same  service  with 
myself,  and  whose  scientific  investigations  do 
it  honor — ^with  whom  I  am  content  to  leave 
that  discussion.  But  I  would  respectfully 
sugg[08t  to  those  whose  opportunities  facilitate 
the  mquiry,  whether  it  may  not  be  that  the 
Gulf  stream,  traced  already  to  the  coast  of 
Novaia  Zemlia,  is  deflected  by  that  peninsula 
into  the  space  around  the  pole.  It  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture of  only  a  few  degrees  to  develop  the  peri- 
odical reourrenoe  of  open  water.  The  condi- 
tions which  define  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
and  the  limits  of  the  glacier  formation,  may 
have,  certainly,  a  proximate  application  to  the 
problem  of  such  water-spaces  near  the  pole." 

We  caanot  now  speak  further  of  this  de- 
lightful work,  which  will  be  anivcraally 
read.  Few  men  have  achieved  so  great 
and  pecaliar  a  fame  at  so  early  an  age  as 
its  author.  Bat  it  is  clear  that,  beside  the 
eminence  of  his  position  among  the  great 
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ezplorers,  Dr.  Kane  is  the  one  American 
who  will  dwell  side  by  side,  in  the  boys' 
imagination,  with  Robinson  Crusoe. 

— Messrs.  Dlx,  Edwards  &  Co.  have  also 
just  issued  two  most  delightful,  racy,  and 
American  books  of  travel.  We  say  Ameri- 
can, beoaose  the  Americans  have  &  peca- 
liar  talent  for  travel-writing.  John  Bull 
claims  to  be  the  best  traveler,  and  if  we 
don't  quarrel  about  that,  it  is  because  we 
mean  to  make  a  stand  upon  our  national 
gift  of  talking  about  traveling.  Toward 
the  two  books  we  have  named,  we  feel  an 
eq>ecial  tenderness,  because  they  are,  both 
of  them,  in  some  degree,  children  of  our 
pages.  Tho  Oriental  AcquMtUance  and 
parts  of  the  other  have  been  in  Putnam^ 
although  we  cheerfully  confess  their  im- 
provement and  greater  value  in  their  adult 
book  form.  The  first  of  these  books,  The 
Oolden  Dagon  ;  or.  Up  and  Down  the  hra- 
toaddif  by  an  American,  is,  firstly,  not  the 
Golden  Dragon,  as  we  have  frequently 
seen  it  called.  The  Golden  Dagon  is  the 
great  Burman  pagoda,  or  temple.  By  a 
natural  figure,  It  comes  to  mean  everything 
within  its  shadow ;  and  hence,  by  a  gener- 
ous fancy,  Burmah  gets  to  be  the  Oolden 
Dagon.  This  story  of  life  there  is  full  of 
attraction  and  interest  It  has  an  inde- 
scribable charra,  springing,  perhaps,  from 
the  consciousness  which  immediately  pos- 
sesses the  reader,  that  the  author  is  a  pure 
American  in  his  unhedtating  audacity— in 
his  romantic  passion  for  adventure.  The 
rollicking  gayety  of  entire  fearlessness 
never  deserts  him  or  his  story.  His  eye  is 
the  eye  of  a  poet,  his  heart  the  heart  of  a 
hero ;  and  he  is  plaoed  in  a  new  land,  to 
lead  a  new  life.  The  book  is  tender,  hu- 
morous, grotesque,  and  romantic.  It  has 
the  promising  fault  of  most  of  our  younger 
authors— an  over-luxuriance ;  but  that  is 
in.  our  literature  as  in  our  soil.  The  rank- 
er growth  must  be  thinned  out,  and  you 
have  your  garden  ready  made  from  your 
jungle.  Most  of  our  new  books  of  unques- 
tionable talent,  like  the  Oolden  Dagon, 
sin  not  from  poverty  but  riches.  The  au- 
thor of  this  book  has,  evidently,  a  wide 
experience  of  the  world,  under  many  as- 
pects. He  has  shrewd  mother  wit,  affluence 
of  fancy,  and  profuse  eloquence  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  remarkable,  that  our  authors 
almost  always  begin  with  books  of  travel. 
They  try  the  public  upon  a  ground  of  fact, 
and,  having  proved  their  power  to  com- 
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mand  interest  and  attention,  they  stretch 
off  whithersoever  their  genius  allures  them. 
As  a  physician  and  surgeon,  our  anther 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observation 
and  various  experience.  Here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Malay  character.  The  '*  tin- 
dal"  is  a  Malay  boatswain : 

**  At  last,  when  they  were  within  a  day's 
sail  of  Singapore,  as  the  captain  sat  near  the 
binnacle  in  the  moonlight,  emokiog,  with  his 
feet  on  the  stem  rail,  and  his  back,  of  course, 
to  his  crew,  the  Malays,  anned  with  knives 
and  axes,  came  aft  with  their  tindal  at  their 
head — all  together,  but  so  quietly  that  their 
approach  was  unheard  by  the  skipper,  who 
was  somewhat  deaf,  and  their  dreaofnl  pnr- 
pose  unsuspected  by  the  carpenter  and  the 
boy,  who  were  the  only  Baropeans  on  deek. 
They  mounted  the  poop-deck,  and  stood  close 
behind  the  skipper. 

*'  With  downright,  steady  brunt,  the  tindal 
buried  the  bntt  of  his  axe  in  the  old  man's 
brains,  and  while  his  astonished  eyes  sUIl 
stared,  they  tossed  him  over,  shivering,  to 
the  sharks. 

"  Then  the  tiger  in  the  temper  of  each  man 
of  them  sprang  forward  with  a  roar.  The 
mate,  with  the  two  women,  still  lingered  oyer 
the  supper-table  in  the  cabin,  when  these  wUd 
beasts,  fairly  foaming,  burst  in  upon  them. 
The  man  was  brave  as  well  as  bmtal,  and 
snatching  a  cntlass  from  the  rack  between 
the  stem-ports,  as  the  women  fled  into  a  state- 
room, he  stood  at  bay^  his  back  against  the 
door.  But  the  tindal,  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  care- 
less of  the  weapon  as  though  he  had  as  many 
lives,  slipped  under  the  blade  bofore  the  mate 
had  gatnered  his  wits  together,  and,  with 
teeth  and  nails,  fastened  on  his  throat  In  a 
moment,  a  dozen  othexs  had  grasped  his 
sword-arm  and  twisted  it  out  of  the  socket 
Then  they  dragged  him,  cursing  and  biting, 
on  deck,  and  slung  him  in  the  rigging,  and 
set  the  second  tindal,  the  avenger,  at  him. 

**  With  barely  streneth  enoagh  to  handle 
his  sheath-knife,  the  Malay  clan^  to  his  prey, 
gloatingly,  jealously,  restlessly,  like  a  famish- 
ed wild-cat  over  a  reeking  morsel,  dissecting 
him  piecemeal  and  daintily,  with  many  a 
horria  interlude  and  obscene  intercalation, 
down  to  the  heart,  while  the  other  fiends  were 
playing  out  their  parts. 

**  With  danmable  mirth  they  dragged  their 
foolish  enemy,  tho  skipper's  snrew,  naif  dead 
already,  from  her  hiding-place.  A  little  while, 
and  broised  by  *  pioneers  and  allj'  and  gro- 
tesquely mutilated,  she  was  flung  mto  one  of 
the  Doats  hanging  at  the  davits. 

"  The  lady-passenger  and  her  babe  were  as 
yet  unharmed ;  with  even  a  degree  of  care 
they  were  placed  in  the  boat  a£mg  with  the 
still  gssping  remains  of  the  skippers  wife.  It 
was  beheved  by  the  carpenter,  and  afl«rwaid 
so  declared  by  several  of  the  Malays,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  kill  or  hurt  the  lady,  but 
only  to  set  her  adrift  in  the  boat  with  her  dy- 
ing sister,  to  be  picked  up  by  some  junk  or 
European  craft,  in  the  track  from  Singapore 
to  Hong-Kong.  But  even  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  *  lowering  awav,'  the  seoond  tindal, 
drunk  with  bloc^,  left  nis  carcass,  and,  rash- 
ing  in  among  them  with  his  knife,  cut  away 
the  after  fall,  and  so,  the  stem  dropping  with 
the  jerk,  threw  the  three  wretches  into  the 
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sea,  and  mother  and  babe,  with  that  horrid 
thing,  went  down  among  the  sharks. 

"  Tliey  had  dispatched,  in  the  beginning, 
the  four  European  seamen.  The  boy  nad  hid- 
den himself,  and  was  forgotten.  The  carpen- 
ter had  been  ever  a  favorite  with  them,  so 
they  merely  bound  hhn  down  to  the  deck  be- 
tween some  ring-bolts,  leaving  him  to  be 
picked  up  by  any  passing  craft.  Then  in- 
verting the  ensign  to  attract  attention,  they 
took  to  the  boats,  and  made  straight  for  Sing- 
apore, where  they  gave  themselves  up,  beins 
the  first  to  tell  their  own  horrid  stor^.  And 
they  told  it  truly,  looking  to  be  admired  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  done  their 
law  upon  those  who,  spite  of  many  a  warning, 
had  set  it  at  defiance. 

"  They  were  told  they  would  be  hanged .  and 
they  were  hanged,  but  they  laughed  at  tl  at  to 
the  last.  Your  Malay  is  your  only  sincere, 
practical  fatalist;  death  is  a  matter  about 
which  he  never  *  fashes'  himself. 

''The  boy  came  out  from  his  concealment 
when  they  nad  gone,  and  released  the  oar- 
peuter,  and  at  dawn  the  two  hailed  a  passing 
vessel,  which  took  them  off,  and  carried  them 
into  Singapore.  When  we  arrived,  the  Ma- 
lays had  oeen  sent  on  to  Penang  for  trial  and 
execution— ^1  except  two,  who  were  shipped 
with  us  to  follow  the  others." 

Here  are  the  mermaids  that  swim  in  In- 
dian seas : 

*^  Did  yon  ever  catch  a  myth  and  tame  it  7 
If  not  (because  your  Wall  street  brother 
counted  his  finders  and  pooh-poohed  you), 
wait  till  you  sail  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca in  November ;  then  bait  a  line  of  fine 
fancy  with  a  thought  of  perfect  faith,  and 
take  a  'mermaid. 

"  Mine  was  of  the  loveliest  and  most  syrene. 
She  came  not  of  the  race  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  little  one— who  parted  with  her 
tuneful  blandishments  of  voice  in  order  that 
a  pair  of  *  the  neatest  white  legs  that  a  maid- 
en could  desire'  might  grow  out  where  her 
tail  used  to  be ;  for  as  we  cut  the  pale  blue 
water  in  furrows  of  silver  stars,  she  chased 
the  shadow  of  our  flying  keel  across  the  fields 
of  coral,  singing  to  me  by  moonlight  ^e 
song  her  translucent  fore-mother  sang  for 
Ulyssee. 

"  She  brought  me  pearls,  the  purest  that 
memrchins  pelt  She  whistled  up  the  parrot- 
fi;3he8,  to  show  me  their  crimson-silver  plu- 
maga  She  flushed  me  a  flock  of  gur- 
naras,  to  flutter  their  Psyche  winglets. 
She  strewed  the  sea-field  for  acres  with  the 
fragile  violet  Janthine ;  and  fieets  of  her  Por- 
tuguese men-of-war,  with  hulls  as  blue  as  her 
own  eyes  and  sails  as  pink  as  her  lips,  rode 
down  over  the  long  swell,  to  give  battle  to 
saucy  Sallee-men.  She  showed  me  how  her 
sharp-fdiooting  chstodons  could  bring  down 
sea-nies  with  swift  drops  of  water.  She 
brought  me  branches  of  home-sickening  sar- 
gassum— the  holly  that  told  of  sea-cattle,  and 
yew-sprays  from  oillowy  graves. 

"  Under  the  boughs  of  areca,  in  among 
islands  of  dream,  I  spied,  where  she  pointe^ 
the  reedy  booms,  and  buoyant  out-riggers  ot 
free-booung  proas  lurking  in  cunning  coves. 
And  when  at  last  the  breeze  of  sherbet  came 
over  the  groves  of  Penang,  she  showed  me 
the  Hebes  of  air,  how  they  sprinkled  the 
draught  with  nutmeg." 


Here  is  a  sketch  of  travel  such  as  few 
travelers*  experience  enables  them  to  draw: 

"  Shortly  after  emex^gin^  from  the  jungle 
into  the  paddy,  our  livehest  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  eccentric  movements  of  our 
elephant,  and  the  sudden  excitement  of  his 
mahoutf  who,  leaning  over  the  head  of  his 
beast,  explored  the  ground  before  him,  and 
on  each  side,  with  curious,  anxious  scrutiny, 
conversing  all  the  while  with  his  huge  philo- 
sopher and  friend,  in  quick,  sharp  ejacula- 
tions, sometimes  shrill,  sometimes  subdued, 
sometimes  almost  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  '  Old  Injin-Rubber*  crept  forward  cau- 
tiously (imagine  an  elephant  on  tiptoe),  hesi- 
tating, suspicious,  vi^lant,  defensive,  holding 
his  precious  proboscis  hi^h  in  air.  Presently 
he  stops  short,  staies  straight  before  him  with 
evident  agitation,  for  we  feel  the  mass  vibra- 
ting beneath  us,  as  when  a  heavily-laden 
wagon  crosses  a  suspension  bridge.  Then, 
hark!  with  trumpet  pointed  to  the  sky,  he 
blows  a  sharp  and  brazen  blast,  and  trots 
forward.  At  the  same  moment,  an  exultant 
exclamation  from  the  makout  tells  the  story 
in  a  word—*  the  boa !  the  boa !' 

**  Right  in  the  path,  where  the  sun  was  hot- 
test, lay  a  8ei*pentj  such  as  he  who  charmed 
the  first  vanity,  his  vast  length  of  splendid 
ugliness  gorged,  torpid,  motionless,  not  coiled 
nor  vermicular,  but  outstretched,  prostrate 
and  limp^ubject,  abject  to  the  great  glut- 
tony  of  nis  instinct 

" '  Old  Iniin-Rubber'  pauses,  as  if  for  in- 
structions ;  he  receives  them  on  his  organ  of 
philoprogenitiveness  from  the  boat-hook. 
Half-a-dozen  more  rolls  and  lurches,  and  he 
plants  his  mountainous  forefoot  on  the  head 
of  the  drunken  horror— eyes,  brains,  blood 
burst  out  together.  Like  an  earth-worm  on 
the  pin-hook  of  an  angling  urchin,  the  mon- 
ster wriggles  and  s<iuirms — ^now  twisting  his 
great  girm  in  seemingly  everlasting  knots — 
now  erecting  all  his  length,  without  a  kink, 
in  air^->now,  in  a  tempest  of  dust,  thrashing 
the  ground  with  resounding  stripes ;  till,  at 
last,  beaten  out,  his  crushmg  strength  all 
spent,  even  his  tail  subdued,  he  lies  and  only 
shivers.  Then,  again  and  again.  Behemoth 
tosses  him  aloft,  again  and  again  dashes  him 
to  earth ;  tilf,  torn  and  spoiled,  his  gold  and 
black  all  tarnished  with  slime,  and  blood  and 
dust,  the  enemy  is  brought  to  shame,  and  the 
heel  of  a  babe  might  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent"  ' 

A  Barman  landscape  next : 

"A  small  prairie  of  wild  rice  gradually  and 
very  uniformly  sloped  from  a  range  or  low, 
wooded  hills  to  the  stream  we  hM  already 
crossed,  and  which,  after  a  great  circuit,  shone 
b^re  us  again;  on  the  south,  a  fringe  of 

i'ungle ;  on  the  north  and  west,  the  river,  with 
lere  and  there  a  knot  of  talipot  trees :  on  the 
east,  far  off,  the  low  hills  timbered  with  young 
teak ;  and  between,  a  multitudinous  banian, 
with  its  tabooed  grove,  haunted  and  whisper- 
ing. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  landscape,  and  rising 
suddenly  from  the  plain,  towered  an  imposing 
pile  of  consecrated  rock,  green  to  the  top  with 
slimy,  slippery  damps,  oozing  forever,  and  in 
their  slowness  finding  time  to  vegetate ;  plump 
cushions  of  bright  moss,  creepers  creeping 
curiously,  the  glancing  leavee  and  abundaxit 
red  flowers  of  s&ange,  poisonous- looking  para- 
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site»— groen.  green,  green,  from  baae  to  peak 
— a  mountain  of  son  and  fragrant  couches 
under  curtain  of  dewy  shade,  whereon,  in  his 
eyerlaatiag  round,  the  Wandering  Jew  might 
come  to  reet  himself;  topmost  of  all,  a  solitary 
talipot,  an  hundred  feet  of  uninterrupted  trunk, 
supporting  on  high  its  giant  umbrella,  aa 
though  Guadma  stood  beneath,  and  looked 
abroad  over  all  the  land ;  and  everjrwbore  the 
proud  and  ruthless  beauty  of  the  ruin-making 
peepul,  the  missionary  tree,  displacing  foun- 
dations, overthrowing  pinnaoles  upreared  to 
Baal,  bearing  aloft  in  her  beautiful  arms  frag- 
ments from  the  havoo  she  has  made,  picking 
at  pyramids  with  her  delicate,  but  expert  and 
busy  fingers — sapping  the  palace  of  Alompra 
and  the  temple  of  Guadma,  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah!" 

We  have  called  these  few  paasagesi  lying 
near  together,  that  oar  readers  may  see 
the  color,  and  feel  the  spirit  of  this  graphic 
volume.  We  could  easily  have  devoted 
an  entire  article  to  it 

Bat  its  twin  volame,  in  size  and  time  of 
birth,  demands  attention.  It  is  called  On- 
tnidl  Acqwxiniance  ;  oVf  Letters  from  Syria, 
By  J.  W.  De  Fokest.  This,  also,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  is  a  virgin  ventare.  The 
£ast  is  exhaastless !  Its  splendor  and  pa- 
thos hav0  a  new  aspect  in  the  eye  of  each 
new,  and  thonghtful,  and  humorous  observ- 
er, as  Mr.  De  Forest,  upon  every  page  of  his 
book,  proves  himself  to  be.  He  goes  from 
Boston  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Lebanon.  His  book  is  bril- 
liant without  bombast,  and  lively  withont 
extravagance.  The  secret  of  humor  lies 
so  much  in  sudden  and  odd  contrasts,  that 
the  life  of  the  East  is  sure  to  be  very  droll 
to  a  son  of  the  West  The  Holy  Land  would 
have  been  irresistibly  funny.  In  all  its  de- 
tails, to  Charles  Lamb,  because  he  was  so 
entirely  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  West. 
There  is  a  quaintness  of  quiet  humor  in 
Mr.  De  Forest,  which  is  quite  unique,  but 
intense  and  sweet,  like  Lamb's.  His  book 
reads  like  the  story  of  a  young  man,  whose 
heart  and  mind  are  so  cheerful  and  well 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  the  body 
fares. 

Every  eastern  tourist  has  had  hia  word 
about  the  fleas ;  and  why  not,  since  the 
fleas  have  had  their  bite  at  every  eastern 
tourist  ?  Our  author  dismisses  them  with 
smiling  philosophy  : 

**  We  slept  in  this  sagadous  ancient's  hos- 
telry, and  vory  fat  his  fleas  must  have  been 
for  a  week  after.  The  annoyance  caused  bv 
these  vivacious. animals  to  the  eastern  travel- 
er is  almost  insupportable ;  and  the  disagree- 
able consciousness  of  their  restless  pilgrimogeii 
and  vigorous  bun-owiugs,  oflen  aeetroys  the 
effect  of  the  finest  ruin  or  landscape,    llow 


can  a  man  think  about  Joshua,  or  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  when  fifty  indefatigable  littk) 
bores  are  snarply  reminding  him  oi  the  actual 
and  suffering  present  7  Humanity  pauses  for 
a  reply.  In  the  helplessness  of  his  rage,  the 
bitten  tourist  seeks  consolation  in  thinking  of 
the  infinity  of  nature,  by  which  even  these 
diminutive  tormentors  are  funusbed  with  stfll 
more  dwarfish  persecutors. 

"■ '  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas, 

And  these  have  less  to  bito  'em ; 
These  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 

And  so,  (id  infinitum.* 
"  What  an  animalcule  of  satisfaction  there 
is  in  that  thought!  What  an  infinitesimal 
triumph  of  proxied  vengeance!  ITie  very 
creature,  whose  tormenting  existence  remains 
to  you  an  unsolved  ^blem,  is  restless  o' 
nights  with  the  same  kmd  of  puncturings,ond 
wonders  what  Aw  fleas  were  made  for." 

The  following  incident  of  camp-life  is 
amusingly  natural : 

**  There  is  something  glorious  in  pitching 
one's  tent,  and  lying  down  to  rest  under  its 
nomad  and  fragile  snelter.  The  stars  pcMBping 
through  openings  in  the  canvas,  the  noise  of 
waves  drowsily  murmuring  on  sand-beaches, 
the  cool  caresses  of  the  night  air  stealing 
through  our  curtains,  all  made  that  sinking  to 
sleep  strangely  delicious  and  reposeful.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a  shrill  distant  clamor  rising 
and  falling  like  waves  on  tlie  distance,  and 
mingled  of  various  and  antagonizing  sounds. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  yelping  of  beaten  cuzs ; 
sometimes  the  lauj^hter  and  shouts  of  chOdren ; 
sometim%e  the  shrieks  and  wailings  of  women. 
I  concluded  it  to  be  a  squabble  among  the 
bipeds  or  quadrupeds  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage, and,  taming  anew  to  mj  slumber,  re- 
solved to  let  them  settle  it  tor  themselves. 
'  What  is  that,  Brother  Soandso  ?'  said  one  of 
my  tent^mates,  sleepily  sticking  his  head  out  of 
the  folds  of  his  Arab  quilt 

" « That  is  the  cry  of  the  jackals,'  coolly 
answered  our  well-tnveled  Sagamore. 

"  *  You  don't  say  so,  Brouier  Soandso !' 
gasped  the  other,  now  as  broad  awake  as  a 
midnight  owL 

"  *  indeed,  I  do,'  insisted  the  Sagamore,  in  a 
take-it-eosy  tone. 

"  '  Now  really,  Brother  Soandso,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  so  7'  repeated  the  first  speaker, 
half  throwing  off  his  coverlet,  in  a  fit  of  droll 
anxiety  for  his  person. 

" '  Why,  yes,  I  do ;  certainly  I  do,  I  have 
hoard  such  concerts  a  thousand  times.* 

"  '  But,  Brother  Soandso,  don't  you  think 
they  are  very  near  us  T' 

'*  *  Near  us.  Well,  what  if  they  are  7  They 
are  the  most  harmless  oowards  m  the  world. 
They  would  get  out  of  your  way  much  faster 
tbanyou  could  possibly  get  out  of  theirs.' 

"  iJie  other  listened  a  few  moments  to  the 
melancholy  psalmody,  and  then  covered  him- 
self up  again,  evidently  not  at  ease  in  his 
mind.  Fatigue  sent  him  to  sleep  soon  after, 
and  he  waked  up  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
he  had  been  bitten  by  nothing  larger  than 
usual ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  ho  dream- 
ed of  being  treed  by  a  whole  wilderness  of 
caterwauling  jackals." 

Why  should  not  hoops  be  warned  in 

time,  by  the  fato  of  a  Lebanon  ezquialte, 

of  the  baser  sex? 
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'*  It  used  to  seem  to  me  that  Dothing  was 
erer  so  volumiDons  and  windy  aa  Arab  con- 
YenatioD,  nnleea  it  waa  Arab  breeches.  On 
the  afternoon  of  a  waaihinff-day,  the  blue  cot- 
ton nether  iparmenta  of  Yuaef  and  Ja^na 
swun^,  in  awkward  bafi^j^^esB,  on  the  drying- 
lines  in  the  coart-yard,  aisrespectfully  tumbl^ 
by  the  waggish  mountain  breezes,  which  flap- 

Ecd  them  like  sails,  and  blew  them  up  like 
alloons,  or  dashed  them,  with  sudden  pet- 
tishness,  into  some  gaping  angle  of  the  sur- 
rounding fence.  Dieorich  Knickerbocker's 
idea,  of  covering  Manhattan  Island  with  one 
man's  unmentionables,  looked  possible  as  vou 
contemplated  their  puff^  expanses.  Yet  they 
were  nothing  in  superficies,  compared  with  the 
trowsers  of  a  true  Syrian  dandy.  A  dressy  Ma- 
i  onite  Emir,  of  Mount  Lebanon,  actually  came 
to  his  death  by  the  bigness  of  his  small  clothes. 
He  wore  trowsers  of  that  magnificence,  that 
they  took  up  apiece  of  cloth  a  yard  in  breadth 
by  nine  yards  m  length.  In  the  war  of  1840, 
he  waa  engaged  in  a  battle  against  the  Druses, 
in  which  he  and  his  men  took  to  their  heels 
immediately  on  getting  eight  of  the  enemy. 
He  had,  of  course,  a  magnmcent  start,  but  he 
waa  so  encumbered  bv  his  breeches,  that  the 
Druses  caught  him  before  he  had  waddled  half 
a  mile.  Little  quarter  is  shown  in  Mount  Le- 
banon wars,  Hud  the  unlucky  dandy  was  mas- 
sacred in  his  fatal  trowsen — thus  affording 
another  awfiil  warning  to  the  infatuated  votar- 
ies of  fashion/' 

We  can  only  allow  the  reader  to  tasto 
this  Syrian  dish  at  our  table,  bat  he  may 
have  the  whole  of  it  upon  his  ow§.  He 
will  find  in  this  little  volume  a  clear,  calm 
eye,  under  all  the  twinkling  of  its  fan  ;  a 
large  mass  of  interesting  and  curious  infor- 
mation ;  and  a  tone  of  thoughtful  criticism, 
which  make  him  quite  sure  that  the  author 
wlUwrito  other  books.  Like  the  GokUti 
Dagoiif  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  pomp- 
ons common-place  which  deforms  so  many 
of  the  current  English  volumes  of  travel. 
Neither  Mr.  De  Forest  nor  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Gddm  Daffon  went  to  Bor- 
mah  or  Syria  to  kill  elephants  or  slay  lions. 
They  are  not  the  journals  of  mere  sports- 
men, but  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  ; 
and  we  consider  both  of  them  very  valua- 
ble additions  to  our  literature  of  travel. 

— ^Whai  we  have  said  above  of  the  de- 
fects of  our  typography,  cannot  apply  to 
the  Sinai  and  Palestine  of  Abthxtr  Penrhtx 
Stanlet,  which  Redfield  has  just  repub- 
lished. It  is  a  book  of  the  finest  appear^ 
anoe,  as  well  as  of  valuable  contents.  The 
oliject  of  the  learned  canon  of  Canterbury, 
In  this  volume,  is  not  to  record  his  travels 
in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  to  describe  its  geo- 
graphy or  its  history,  bat  to  connect  the 
geography  and  the  history  together,  in 
Buoh  a  way  that  they  may  reciprocally  11- 
lustrate  each  other.    As  a  general  role,  he 
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has  omitted  no  geographical  feature  which 
throws  any  direct  light  on  the  history  or 
the  poetry  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  inserted,  as  he  states 
in  the  preface,  no  descriptions  except  those 
which  have  such  a  purpose,  while  he  dwells 
on  no  passages  of  Scripture,  except 
those  which  are  capable  of  such  an  illus- 
tration. The  form  of  narrative  has  thus 
been  merged  in  that  of  dissertation,  and 
only  In  few  instances  has  the  main  course 
of  the  argument  been  interrupted  to  de- 
scribe, in  greater  detail,  particular  spots, 
not  noticed  in  previous  accounts.  Few  in- 
quiries can  be  conceived  more  interesting 
to  the  student  of  sacred  history,  than  those 
which  our  author  has  here  undertaken.  It 
is  no  longer  doubted  by  scientific  men,  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  pecu^ar  de- 
velopment of  people  of  every  country  and 
the  peculiar  conformation  and  climate  of 
the  region  they  inhabit.  This  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out  in  regard  to  Greece 
and  other  nations ;  and  the  question  which 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Stanley  investigates  is,  whe- 
ther this  connection  oanbe  traced  between 
the  scenery  and  situation  of  Sinai  and 
Palestine  and  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
In  the  method  of  his  solutions,  he  evinces 
rare  learning,  great  power  of  observation, 
a  sincere  reverence  for  bis  subject,  and  the 
mastery  of  a  clear  and  sometimes  eloquent 
style.  Every  chapter  is  rendered  the  more 
intelligible  by  the  maps,  both  geological 
and  geographical,  with  which  the  volume 
is  famished.  Besides  the  larger  colored 
maps,  there  are,  also,  small  wood-cuts  of 
places  and  towns,  which  assist  the  reader 
in  understanding  the  text.  We  should  say, 
that  to  theological  students,  and  to  all 
others  who  desire  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lands  in  which  the  events  of  the 
Bible  occurred,  this  work  would  be  indis- 
pensable. 

— A  similar  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  Libutbnamt 
Burton's  Personal  JVarrative  of  a  Pilgrifn- 
age  to  El  Medina  and  Mecca,  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  British  army  in  Bombay, 
where  he  acquired  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  dialecto  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  where  he  learned  to  adopt 
the  manners  and  even  the  looks  of  the 
Orientals  so  well,  that  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  pass  everywhere  in  the  East,  not 
only  without  detection  as  a  Frank,  but 
with  admirable  helps  for  visiting  taboMd 
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placeBf  and  observing  secluded  ctistoms. 
Having  offered  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  in  1852,  his  services,  for 
(he  purpose  of  removing  that  opprobrium  to 
modem  adventure,  the  "  huge  white  blot,'" 
which  in  our  maps  still  notes  the  eastern 
aod  central  region  of  Arabia,  they  were 
accepted,  and  he,  assuming  the  character 
of  an  eld  Persian  wanderer,  set  out  to  cross 
the  unknown  Arabian  peninsula,  but  parti- 
cularly to  visit  El  Medina  and  Mecca. 
At  the  time  Gibbon  wrote  his  ''Decline 
and  Fall,"  it  was  supposed  that  nobody, 
not  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  had  ever 
reached  Mecca;  but  Lieutenant  Burton 
shows  that  two  persons,  at  least,  had  ac- 
complished the  journey,  first,  an  Italian, 
named  Bartema,  in  1603,  and  then  an 
Englishman,  named  Joseph  Potts,  in  1680. 
Subsequently,  another  Italian  named  Far 
n&ti,  and  the  celebrated  Burckhardt,  both  in 
18U,  performed  the  feat.  But  though  the 
track  is  thus  shc^vn  not  to  be  an  entirely 
new  one,  it  was  neyer  before  traveled  to 
so  much  purpose  as  by  Burton,  in  1853. 
In  fact,  El  Medina  is  quite  a  Tirgin 
theme.  His  narrative  contains  more  full 
and  interesting  particulars  of  the  great 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  than  have  been  before 
written;  his  descriptions  of  the  holy 
edifices  are  scrupulously  technical,  and 
his  sketches  of  the  sacred  cities,  which  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  faithful  to  the  reali- 
ty. What  he  says  of  the  scenery  is  not 
▼ery  striking,  but  it  was  not  for  scenery 
that  he  undertook  his  wearisome  and  peril- 
ous adventures.  It  is  the  people,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  strange  faiths 
and  rites,  their  costume  s  and  characters, 
which  attract  his  attention,  and  which  he 
portrays  with  singular  vivacity,  and  yet, 
truthfulness.  The  interior  life  of  Moslem 
he  throws  open  to  us,  to  aflford,  not  a 
passing  glance,  but  a  full  and  steady  look. 
By  introducing  himself  into  the  very  re- 
cesses of  the  harem  and  the  caravan,  as 
a  practicing  physician,  he  was  enabled  to 
behold  mysteries  which  are  sedulously 
guarded  from  the  eyes  of  Christians,  and 
which  he  exposes  to  all  the  world.  Nor  is 
he  less  amusing  than  instructive.  Like  the 
author  of  Eothen,  or  our  own  Howadji, 
he  is  not  always  grave,  but  misgles  many 
a  telling  anecdote,  many  a  laughter-moving 
incident  among  his  more  serious  observa- 
tions. A  dramatic  interest  is  thus  given 
to  his  pages,  and  that  truth  of  local  color 


which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  travelers' 
stories. 

— Another  book  of  travel,  not  destitute 
of  interest,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
same  value  with  those  we  have  just  no- 
ticed, is  the  Modem  Greece  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Hexrt  M.  Baird.  It  details  the 
incidents  of  a  year's  sojourn  in  the  eastern 
peninsula.  The  author  was  detained,  for 
that  time,  by  special  studies  at  Athens,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  tra- 
vel extensively  through  the  neighhwing 
country,  as  well  in  the  Peloponnesus  as  in 
more  northern  Greece.  During  his  tours, 
he  visited  nearly  every  site  which  is  fam- 
ous in  the  annals  of  that  immortal  coun- 
try, and  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
principal  ruins,  and  the  more  recent 
changes.  We  do  not  find  much  novel,  in- 
formation in  the  book,  although  it  is  pleas- 
antly enough  written,  in  a  liberal  and  Idnd- 
ly  spirit.  The  chapters  devoted  to  modem 
Greek  literature  are  the  freshest,  while 
those  on  the  manners  and  customs,  the  poli- 
tics, religious  festivals,  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  struggles  of  the  Greek  race  to 
emancipate  itself  from  tyranny,  though 
not  S9new,  are  yet  readable  and  edifying. 
Mr.  Baird  has  a  strong  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks,  and  defends  their  cause  with  a  be- 
coming and  manly  earnestness.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  volume  are,  some  of  them, 
f^om  original  drawings,  but  a  part  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  abstracted  from  some 
classical  dictionary.  Any  one,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  midst  of  Grote's  History 
of  Greece,  will  find  excellent  assistance  in 
some  of  our  author's  descriptive  sketches 
of  places. 

—Mr.  Box  Gaultikr,  or  W.  Edmond- 
stoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  who  wrote  the  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  has  just  written  a 
new  poem— 5o/Au>e//— which  Ticknor  A 
Fields  have  republished  in  their  usual 
beautiful  manner.  The  poem  is  Bothwell's 
monologue,  in  a  dungeon,  about  his  life, 
and  love,  and  ambition.  It  is  written  with 
fluent  facility,  and  rhymes  melodiously, 
and  sometimes  bears  the  reader  along  with 
its  easy  music.  It,  also,  is  not  guilty  of 
obscurity,  or  novelty,  or  power.  It  is  quite 
as  easy  as  the  Angel  in  the  House,  and 
much  more  vigorous  and  manly.  It  is  a 
skillful  poetic  exercise  open  an  old  theme, 
in  the  old  way  ;  but  it  is  not  poetry.  We 
open  at  random  en  the  105th  page,  and 
find  a  good  example  of  the  quality  of  the 
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poem.  Bothwell  describes  what  Lethington 
said  to  him : 

"  *Lord  Earl/  he  said, '  in  days  of  old, 
As  I  have  heard  the  story  told — 
There  reigned  a  king  in  Lydian  land, 

Wlio  had  a  beauteous  wife ; 
But  kings  right  seldom  understand 
The  worth  of  that  which  thoy  possess, 
And  this  weak  monarch's  shamelessnees 

Cost  him  his  crown  and  life. 
I  need  not  now  the  tale  rehearse. 
For  still  it  lives  in  minstrel's  verse ; 

This  only  shall  I  say : 
That  he  wno  'venged  the  lady's  wrong 
Was  far  too  wise  to  tarry  long. 

Before  he  claimed  the  sway. 
Trust  mo,  when  fortune  beckons  on, 
And  danger  in  the  path  is  none, 

'TIS  madness  to  delay.' " 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton,  who  writes  poetry  of  the  same 
kind. 

—We  have  received  from  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's,  at  Trieste,  several  specimens  of  their 
illustrated  publications,  which  may  have 
an  interest  for  American  readers  and  trav- 
elers. They  are,  first,  Illustrations  of  ths 
Danube,  with  letter-press  accompaniments, 
prepared  by  some  of  the  most  skillful  art- 
ists and  writers  of  Germany,  and,  second, 
the  Art-treasures  of  Vienna,  and  engraved 
copies  of  all  the  finest  pictures  in  the  seve- 
ral galleries  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
Danube  is  the  most  picturesque  and  mag- 
nificent river  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the 
Rhine ;  and  its  shores,  on  both  sides  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  abound  in  impress- 
ive and  beautiful  scenery.  Every  step  of 
the  way,  too,  is  associated  with  grand  his- 
torical events;  and  of  these — ^both  the 
beauty  of  the  nature,  and  the  striking  in- 
terest of  the  associations— the  artists  have 
availed  themselves  in  their  productions. 
The  sketches  of  scenery  seem  to  us  more 
faithful  than  those  of  Bartlett,  which  are 
chiefly  known  in  this  country ;  and  the  de- 
scriptions, mostly  by  Kohl,  are  animated 
and  true.  The  Vienna  galleries  do  not 
contain  many  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  though  they  are  rich  in 
ancient  and  modern  Grerman  paintings, 
which  are  here  reproduced  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  best  Austrian  engravers. 
They  are  slightly  stilT  and  formal,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  German  art,  but  are  therein, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nals. For  any  one  who  has  whiled  away  a 
fortnight  in  the  Belvidere  and  the  Ester- 
hazy  collections,  or  loitered  and  lingered 
entranced  among  the  glorious  old  robber- 
castles  of  the  Danube,  on  their  rocky  cliffs, 


these  publications  must  possess  a  rare 
charm  and  value.  They  will  recall,  as  he 
turns  their  leaves,  some  of  the  many  impos- 
ing landscapes,  and  some  of  the  many 
lovely  forms,  tvhich  have  made  a  tour 
through  southern  Germany  the  most  de- 
lightful of  European  experiences. 

— The  late  Bishop  Wainwright  was  a 
man  univ/;rsally  beloved ;  a  faithful  pas- 
tor, and  a  good  citizen.  A  permanent  me- 
morial of  his  life  and  teachings  is  just  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  containing 
thirty-four  of  his  sermons,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  by  Bishop  DoA^-E,  of  New-Jersey,  with 
Dr.  Higbee's  address  at  the  funeral.  Tke 
memoir  comprises  the  facts  of  his  life,  but 
it  is  injured  by  affectations  and  puerili- 
ties. The  sermons  are  plain  expositions  of 
text«  and  doctrines.  They  are  not  elo- 
quent nor  brilliant,  but  they  have  that 
calm  good  sense  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  Bishop's  character  and  life. 
He  was  a  man.whose  memory  will  be  long 
cherished  ;  for  he  was,  in  many  ways,  a  rep- 
resentative minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

— It  is  somewhat  curious  that  there 
should  be  no  biography,  in  French,  of  a 
person  who  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  French  history  as  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand ;  but  what  French  literature 
wants  our  own  now  supplies.  Mr.  McHaro, 
of  this  state,  has  just  put  forth  a  memoir 
of  the  celebrated  diplomat  and  wit.  His 
materials  have  been  carefully  collected, 
from  the  most  authentic  English  and 
French  sources,  and  he  has  made  out  of 
them  a  readable  volume.  One  reason,  we 
suppose,  why  no  one  has  before  undertaken 
a  life  of  this  famous  man,  is,  that  be  has 
promised  his  own  recollections  of  his  lifb, 
which  are  known  to  be  in  manuscript,  and 
will  be  published  after  the  time  indicated 
in  his  will  shall  have  passed.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to  gratify 
curiosity  from  other  and  less  genuine  re- 
cords. Talleyrand  was  not  an  exalted 
character,  nor  a  good  man ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  a  dissolute  rake,  an  unprinci- 
pled politician ;  and  it  would  seem,  for 
these  reasons,  that  the  less  that  was  snid 
about  him  the  better  for  the  world.  But 
he  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  times — those  times  being  the 
most  eventful  that  Europe  had  ever  seen 
— from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  to 
the  middle  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  that 
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much  as  we  may  despise  his  personal  char- 
acter, he  is  yet  aa  indispensable  figure  of 
modem  history.  As  a  type,  too,  of  a 
species  of  public  man,  the  thoroughly 
accomplished  and  skillful  intriguer,  he  is 
not  unworthy  of  study.  For  many  years, 
the  diplomatist  has  been  an  essential  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government ;  a  secret 
part,  heretofore,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  more  effective.  Talleyrand  was  a  mo- 
del in  this  kind.  No  man,  who  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  was  more  entirely 
framed  by  nature  and  by  habit  for  that 
peculiar  life  of  dissimulation,  cunning,  and' 
capacity,  which  the  modem  intercourse  of 
monarchical  states  has  made  necessaiy. 
His  varied  ability  and  skill,  the  rapidity 
of  his  discernment,  his  profound  knowledge 
of  society  and  men,  his  inimitable  charms 
of  manner  and  conversation,  and  his  im- 
movable as  well  as  impenetrable  reserve, 
were  the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to 
impress  himself  upon  others,  to  win  their 
confidence,  and  to  retain,  at  the  same  time, 
his  own  purposes  and  plans.  Living  under 
all  the  governments  which  followed  each 
other  in  such  quick  succession  in  France, 
and  which  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  each-  other,  he  yet  managed  to  be  em- 
ployed by  each  ;  and  alternately  hated  and 
favored  by  each,  it  happened  that  whether 
the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  or  the  Restora- 
tion was  in  the  ascendant,  this  subtle  poli- 
tician was  nearly  always  "  at  the  top  of  the 
heap.''  His  course,  consequently,  awakens 
no  respect,  nor  even  admiration,  tiiough  we 
follow  it  with  wonder.  He  possessed  neither 
courage,  originality,  nor  enthusiasm;  he 
never  evinced  the  slightest  love  of  any- 
thing noble  or  even  virtuous ;  he  was  de- 
voted to  nothing  but  his  own  advance- 
ment and  his  own  pleasure ;  but  he  was 
prodigiously  adroit,  extremely  sociable, 
a  marked  wit  in  a  nation  of  wits,  charita- 
ble in  his  deeds,  if  not  in  his  speech,  a 
princely  entertainer,  and  among  the  most 
brilliant  talkers  of  a  time  which  number- 
ed Burke,  Fox,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Ma- 
dame Recamier  among  its  conversa- 
tionists. 

Such  a  man,  living  in  such  an  age,  is  an 
admirable  subject  for  biography.  We  can- 
not say  that  Mr.  McHarg  has  made  the 
most  of  his  oi^ortonity,  and  yet  his  book 
is  an  agreeable  one,  containing  a  good 
deal  of  Information,  some  lively  anecdote, 
and  considerable  sketching  of  character. 


If  his  book  has  no  other  effect,  It  may  ke^ 
our  appetite  sharp  against  the  expected 
autobiography  of  the  wily  bishop,  for 
•which  we  shall  only  have  to  wait  till— 
18681 

—The  Memoir  <f  Harriet  Preble,  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  H.  Lbs,  is  an  agreeable  record  of 
the  life  of  a  niece  of  Commodore  Preble, 
well  known  in  our  naval  annals,  who  at  an 
early  age  was  removed  to  France,  where 
she  spent  a  greater  part  of  her  early  days. 
She  afterwards  moved  to  the  United  States, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  where 
she  became  the  ornament  and  delight  of  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  varied  attainments,  her 
grace  of  manner,  and  her  decided  reli^ous 
character.  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages with  whom  we  are  brought  in  con- 
tact by  this  memoir,  are  Madame  Gam- 
pan,  at  whose  school  she  was  with  the  sia- 
ters  of  Napoleon,  Lafayette,  Mr.  Ticknor, 
Prescott,  and  Washington  Irving.  With 
these  she  had  more  or  less  aoquuntance, 
but  the  greatest  interest  of  the  narrative  is 
derived  from  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
progress  of  her  own  mind,  which  was  sin- 
gularly powerful,  and  of  the  growth  of  her 
religious  convictions. 

— ^We  have  a  sketch  from  the  German  of 
Hottinger  of  the  Life  and  THmee  of  the  great 
Swiss  reformer,  Zwingli.  The  translator, 
Professor  Porter,  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Pa.,  has  executed  his  part 
of  the  task  with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  able 
original.  Hettinger's  work,  origlnallj 
published  at  Zurich,  in  1842,  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  the  best  extant  on  the 
subject.  It  was  derived  mainly  from  origi- 
nal sources,  existing  in  the  various  Swiss 
archives,  and  gave  a  more  complete  and  re- 
liable account  of  the  great  contemporary 
and  co-worker  of  Luther  than  any  litera- 
ture'had  yet  furnished.  This  service  was 
a  desirable  one  in  itself ;  for  the  poor  pas- 
tor of  Zurich,  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  superior  fame  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  and  others,  and  misrepresented 
more  than  they,  by  his  friends  as  well  as 
his  enemies,  had  never  attained  all  the  re- 
putation which  he  deserved.  He  was,  of 
course,  in  some  respects,  a  lesser  light 
than  Luther,  and  yet,  in  other  respects, 
we  have  long  thought  that  be  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  eminent  German.  He  saw, 
what  Luther  either  did  not  see,  or  knowing- 
ly avoided  to  see,  the  necessity  of  a  polit- 
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leal  as  well  m  religioas  reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  centarj ;  and  we  are  of  the 
belief  that,  in  seeing  this,  be  also  saw  the 
rook  on  which  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
was  destined  for  so  many  years  to  hang  in 
suspense,  liable  to  wreclc  at  almost  any 
moment.  Hottinger,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  conceives  that  the 
political  action  of  Zwingli  was  not  judi- 
cious ;  but  he  does  ample  justice  to  the 
disinterested  character  of  the  reformer, 
and  to  his  imperishable  influence  among 
bis  countrymen.  There  are  too  many  ob- 
servations, of  a  general  kind,  mingled 
with  the  narrative,  to  answer  the  demands 
of  a  genuine  artistic  biography,  but,  other- 
wise, the  work  is  one  of  absorbing  interest 
Turning  ftom  the  Life  of  Talleyrand, 
which  we  had  just  rfead,  to  that  of  the 
humble,  fearless,  and  noble-minded  sol- 
dier-priest of  Switzerland,  one  seems  to 
pass  out  of  the  hot  and  brilliant,  but  sti- 
fling, atmosphere  of  a  saloon  into  the  free 
and  bracing  fur  and  pure  blue  skies  of  the 
mountains. 

— Life  in  the  Itineracy  is  the  recollec- 
tion, by  a  Methodist  minister,  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  circuit  and  station.  Beginning 
with  his  "  call  to  the  ministry,"  it  carries 
us  pleasantly  through  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  a  somewhat  rambling  life — as  that  of  the 
Methodist  clergyman  is  apt  to  be.  Sewing- 
circles,  revivals,  conferences,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed with  much  animation,  and  the  char- 
acters of  leading  men  and  women  in  the 
Methodist  circles  are  well  delineated.  We 
infer  from  this  work  that  itineracy  is  not 
favorable  to  the  pastoral  efficiency— placing 
many  needless  hardships  on  the  preacher, 
and  leaving  him  in  his  old  age  without 
adequate  support.  There  are  many  ad- 
mirable remarks  in  the  work  on  the  pecu- 
liar relations  of  pastors  to  people. 

—  A  second  series  of  Mr.  Parson's  Es- 
says has  appeared,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
Like  the  first,  it  is  a  serious  and  careAil, 
yet  unpretending,  presentation  of  the  reli- 
gious views  of  the  disciples  of  Sweden- 
borg.  Most  of  the  writers  who  under- 
take to  expound  the  great  seer,  satisfy 
themselves  with  a  mere  repetition  of  his 
phraseology,  but  Mr.  Parsons  has  evident- 
ly thought  for  himself,  and  presents  the 
general  doctrines  of  the  system  in  a  man- 
ner of  his  own.  lie  presents  them,  too,  in 
such  a  pleasing  aspect  that  the  most  in- 


different reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  their  logical  coherence  and  beautiful 
simplicity.  Divested  of  some  of  those 
peculiar  <'  relations,"  which  by  many  are 
regarded  as  the  results  of  hallucination, 
and  contemplated  simply  as  a  scheme  of 
practical  religious  doctrines,  they  can 
hardly  offend  any  mind  which  is  sincerely 
seeking  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  of  life.  Mr.  Parsons 
writes  with  ease  and  grace,  and  commends 
his  opinions  by  the  gentleness  of  spirit  in 
which  they  are  urged. 

— JSTnights  and  their  Days  is  the  charac- 
teristic and  punning  title  under  which  Dr. 
Doran  has  strung  together  a  series  of  ram- 
bling essays,  or  rather  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  the  men  and  manners  of 
the  ehivalric  times.  After  a  brief  frag- 
mentary prologue,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
state  what  chivalry  was,  he  picks  out  of 
various  histories  the  most  singular  facts, 
tending  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  knight- 
ly institution.  He  shows  us  the  page  in 
the  process  of  training,  the  knight  as  he 
was  at  home,  the  chevalier  in  love,  the 
knights  "who  grew  tired  of  it,"  female 
knights — particularly  Jeanne  d'Arc — the 
champions  of  Christendom,  and  stage 
knights,  royal  knights,  and  sham  knights. 
Like  all  his  previous  volumes,  this  one  is 
very  entertaining,  ftill  of  curious  informa- 
tion and  scraps  of  history,  vivacious  in 
tone,  and  which  may  serve  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour,  as  well  as  any  book  of  the  sort. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Dr.  Doran  is  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  knowledge,  and  never  spoils 
a  good  story,  in  the  telling  of  it,  for  any 
want  of  accuracy  in  its  details.  He  is  a 
chatty,  sociable,  pleasant  companion,  such 
as  one  likes  to  meet  at  the  dinner-table ; 
but  who,  as  an  instructor,  needs  a  little 
watching  now  and  then.  For  a  dull  day, 
or  a  railroad  car,  he  ie  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

— Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
continue  the  publication  of  the  English 
essayists,  of  which  we  have  last  received 
the  World  and  the  ^doenturerf  each  in 
three  volumes.  The  Warid  was  projected 
by  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  and  the  first  num- 
ber was  published  in  January,  1753. 
Chalmers's  preface  explains  its  general  in- 
tention. "The  authors  of  the  World  af- 
fected to  consider  the  follies  of  their  day 
as  beneath  their  serious  notice,  and,  the^'- 
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fore,  tried  what  good  might  be  done  by 
turning  them  into  ridicule,  under  the  ma^ 
of  defense  or  apology,  and  thus  ingenious- 
ly demonstrated  that  every  defense,  of 
what  is  in  itself  absurd  and  wrong,  must 
either  partake  of  the  ridiculous,  or  be  in- 
tolerable and  repugnant  to  common  sense 
iand  reason/'  The  JidvaUurer  was  com- 
menced soon  after  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler 
was  discontinued,  and  the  great  Doctor 
himself  wrote  for  it.  It  was  first  issued 
in  November,  1752,  and  Dr.  John  Hawkes- 
worth  was  the  chief  contributor,  he  hav- 
ing written  seventy  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  papers.  Dr.  Warton  was  also  a 
frequent  writer.  Both  the  Adventurer  and 
the  World  have  less  general  reputation 
than  the  Spectator  and  TaUIer—iLor  do 
they  deserve  so  much.  The  idea  was  ex- 
hausted. In  the  hands  of  Addison,  such  a 
paper  was  wisdom  with  wings;  in  those 
of  Steele,  it  was  the  wit  and  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman ;  in  Dr.  Johnson's  grasp,  it  set- 
tled into  a  sermon  ;  in  the  later  series  it 
was  a  happy  reminiscence.  But  we  must 
all  have  all  of  them,  and  Little,  Brown  & 
Go.  allow  us  to  have  them  at  the  most 
moderate  cost,  consistent  with  a  proper 
style  and  their  own  dignity. 

— Long^e  Oassieal  AtUu  (Blanch  ard  & 
Lee,  Philadelphia)  is  a  reprint  of  a  copi- 
ous and  convenient  series  of  maps,  accom- 
panied with  a  good  sketch  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy by  the  American  editor.  It  is  an 
admirable  and  invaluable  hand-book,  and 
the  maps  are  drawn  with  great  accuracy 
and  beauty. 

—  "We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dk  Courct's 
work,  T%e  (kdholic  Church  in  the  United 
Staiett  recently  translated  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Shea,  of  this  city,  is  a  work  at  all  equal 
to  its  subject.  Mr.  De  Courcy  is  a  French 
merchant,  who  resided  for  some  time  in 
this  country,  but  not  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire a  really  intelligent  perception  of  its 
peculiar  genius  or  character.  The  infor- 
mation which  he  gives  is  interesting  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  neither  complete  nor 
always  precise  ;  and  what  there  is  useful 
in  it,  is  often  vitiated  by  a  narrow  and 
contemptuous  tone,  which  cannot  com- 
mend his  narrative  to  impartial  minds.  A 
writer,  who  can  describe  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  as  "  a  detestable  system," 
exhibits  a  great  deal  more  of  bigotry  than 
of  the  love  of  truth.  Nor  does  he  do  jus- 
tice to  all  the  eminent  prelates  and  mis- 


rionarics  of  his  own  church,  especially  to 
those  who  were  not  born  in  France.  Mr. 
Shea's  additions  help  tho  volume,  tbongli 
his  translation  is  sometimes  loose  and  care- 
less. A  much  better  book  might  easily  be 
made,  and  ought  to  be  made,  on  the  same 
topic. 

— A  new  edition  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Lowe 
relating  to  Slavery  in  the  severed  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  GBoaas 
M.  Stroud,  has  been  published  by  Henxy 
Longstreth,  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  invalu- 
able work  to  every  one  who  would  know 
precisely  the  legal  condition  of  the  slave — 
being  derived  from  the  statutes  of  the  slave 
states  and  the  reported  decisions  of  their 
courts.  It  was  first  published  in  1827,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  out  of  print  It 
shows  all  the  curious  details,  with  respect 
to  food,  and  times  of  labor,  and  conditions 
of  emancipation,  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  author  is  not,  technically, 
an  abolitionist,  and  his  work  has  the  tone 
and  accuracy  of  a  law-book. 

—  ProfessOT  Dkaj^r,  of  the  New  York 
University,  has  condensed  the  substance 
of  his  many  lectures  on  Htunan  Pl^siology 
into  a  single  volume,  which  forms  a  very 
thorough  text-book  ef  the  whole  sutjecL 
He  divides  the  science  into  statistical  and 
dynamical  physiology,  and,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  both,  professes  to  adhere  to  the 
methods  of  positive  philosophy.  There 
are  but  two  classes  of  facts,  he  says,  which 
can  be  admitted  into  the  discussion  re- 
specting man — those  furnished  by  his 
structure  and  functions,  and  those  which 
maybe  gathered  f^om  his  historical  career. 
Of  course  he  discards  all  metaphysical 
conceptions,  which  he  classes  under  the 
head  of  mysticism,  and  endeavors  to  con- 
vert the  science  from  a  speculative  into  a 
natural  science.  The  old  doctrines  of  ii^ 
ritability,  plastic  power,  vital  force,  etc, 
he  speaks  of  as  non-entities.  Tet  he  is 
far  from  denying  those  transcendent 
truths,  such  as  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
God,  to  which  positive  science  is  generally 
reputed  to  be  inimical.  He  thinks  that  he 
discovers  new  evidences  of  them  in  the  re- 
sults of  rigid  physiological  investigation. 
He  is  certainly  careful  throughout  his 
discussions  to  direct  attention  to  the  moral 
issues  involved  in  them.  We  cannot  say, 
however,  that  Professor  Draper  wholly  es- 
capes the  tendency  to  materialism,  with 
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which  natural  science  is  frequently 
charged.  He  seems  to  us  to  ascribe  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  man  to  mere 
material  circumstances,  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  the  influence  of  man  over  cir- 
cumstances. He  does  not  mean  this,  be- 
cause he  repeatedly  asserts  the  self-con- 
sciousness and  spirituality  of  the  soul. 
But  when  he  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
diflSerence  in  the  human  races,  on  the 
ground  of  modifications  by  external  agents 
alone,  he  Tlrtually  yields  the  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  primitiTe  force — a  force  which  mo- 
difies its  medium,  as  well  as  a  physical  be- 
ing which  is  modified  by  it.  He  objects 
to  the  term  '<  vital  force,"  as  a  vague  met- 
aphysical word,  which  has  no  meaning, 
but  is  there  nothing  in  existence  above  or 
beyond  nature?  If  there  is,  ther^  to  that 
extent  there  is  something  metaphysical. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  fan< 
ciful  thepries  have  been  introduced  into 
physiology  by  the  application  of  indistinct 
metaphysics  to  the  science  ;  and  Professor 
Draper  deserves  great  credit  for  the  solid 
sense  and  fearless  independence  with 
which  he  has  sought  to  drive  them  away  ; 
but  we  trust  that  he  does  not  forget  that 
man's  life  is  not  from  without  but  from 


withio.  It  is  easy  to  characterize  the  pro- 
founder  doctrines  of  spiritual  existence  as 
mysticism  ;  but  so  long  as  religion  and  re- 
velation are  accepted  among  men  this 
alleged  mysticism  will  continue  to  exist. 
Nature  js,  doubtless,  a  great  fact — nature, 
with  its  countless  beautiful  ministries-— 
ever  worthy  of  the  deepest  and  most  re- 
verential study  ;  but  God  is  a  greater  fact, 
refiected  dimly  by  it,  yet  never  compre- 
hended in  nature.  Let  ks  add,  that,  in  the 
strictly  scientific  part  of  his  exposition, 
the  style  of  our  author  is  clear,  forcible, 
direct  and  animated.  He  leaves  no  one  in 
doubt,  anywhere,  as  to  his  meaning,  and 
his  long  habit  of  expounding  the  difficult 
or  minute  branches  of  his  science  to  the 
young,  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  art 
of  compression  without  losing  his  perspic- 
uity. We  know  of  few  books  which  fur- 
nish more  solid  instruction  in  a  briefer 
compass ;  and,  though  he  sometimes  falfe 
into  incidental  errors  (as  where  he  speaks 
of  *^  Charles  VII.  mystifying  his  people  by 
the  imposture  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  which 
misrepresents  the  fact  and  miscalls  a 
name),  his  learning  is  usually  varied  and 
accurate,  while  his  conclusions  are  re- 
markable for  their  oijginality. 


COMMENTS     ON     CURRENT     MATTERS. 


Wb  have  done  with  our  dram-drinking. 
That  fashion  is  gone  out,  and  a  certain 
sober  blankness  has  settled  down  upon  the 
progress  of  things— as  before.  We  speak 
here  in  metaphor,  as  Hay  don,  the  painter, 
did,  when  he  said  that  reading  the  history 
of  Napoleon  was  a  kind  of  mental  dram- 
drinking.  This  is  true ;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  latterly  had  that  warlike  biography 
served  up  to  us  in  a  series  of  undeniable 
cocktails,  tickling  the  general  palate.  In 
the  same  sense,  the  late  wild  business  of 
the  European  war,  with  its  intelligences 
and  excitements,  gave  us  all  the  alcoholic 
sensations,  more  or  less,  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
But  these,  as  we  have  said,  are  gone,  and 
the  world  is  falling  into  the  old  curricu- 
lum, showing  that  progress,  whatever  it  is, 
seems  rather  indifferent  to  our  nobler  as- 
pirations and  schemes,  as  yet,  and  will  try 
to  work  along  without  them.  The  world 
won't  be  hurried,  thinking,  probably,  it 
has  time  enough  before  it — though,  of 
course,  we,  brief  candles,  cannot  think  so, 


in  our  own  case.  In  Europe,  all  the  hopes 
of  the  "  better  estate."  growing  out  of  the 
*  war,  have  subsided  or  gone  to  sleep,  and 
the  governors  are  everywhere  fixing  them- 
selves, and  taking  all  precautions  against 
the  common  enemy — that  is,  the  peoples  ; 
and  these  are  so  repressed  and  watched, 
that  hardly  a  gleam  of  liberty  is  visible  on 
that  continent,  except  in  Switzerland.  The 
sovereigns  are  shaking  hands  all  round, 
after  that  severe  military  exercise  of  the 
Crimea.  Louis  Napoleon,  more  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith  than  Victoria,  protects 
the  pope,  and  engages  to  keep  Spain  in  or- 
der, while  England  interferes  to  prevent 
any  sparks  of  mischief  from  rising  out  of 
the  Neapolitan  imbroglio — both  sympathize 
with  Austria,  the  jailor  of  Northern  Italy, 
and  all  salute  fraternally  the  queller  of 
Poland,  as  he  assumes  the  crown  of  all  the 
Russias,  with  the  full  military  magnificence 
of  his  barbaric  empire.  In  England,  the 
late  addition  of  a  hundred  millions  to  the 
debt  is  only  an  additional  security  against 
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reToIation— a  thiogtbopeless  in  that  nar- 
row, indastrial  island;  ibough,  for  Uie 
same  reasons,  slow  reforms  seem  inevitable 
there.  A  national  reformatory  union  has 
been  established,  with  Lord  Brougham — 
the  old  schoolmaster  again  abroadv-as  its 
president.  It  is  thought  the  growth  of 
crime  among  the  suffering  millions  will  be 
checked  by  an  increase  of  reading  and 
writing  among  them.  There  has  been  sit- 
ting in  Brussels  a  benevolent  congress  of 
delegates  from  the  chief  nations  of  Europe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  better 
system  of  lodging  and  living  among  the 
poor  of  that  continent  Ventilation  and 
sewerage  form  their  grand  panacea;  and 
all  the  rulers  will  certainly  patronize  it. 
France  underlies  one  vast  system  of  cen- 
tralization, kept  down  and  kept  silent  by 
the  wariest  despot  of  the  age— one  who, 
rejecting  the  old  formulas  of  tyranny,  de- 
sires to  make  the  people  themselves  the 
willing  agents  of  his  policy.  Flattering 
them,  he  borrows  their  money,  and  binds 
them  to  him  by  the  considerations  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  At  this  moment,  a 
plan  is  in  agitation  which  must  have  had 
its  suggestion  in  some  government  bureau 
—a  plan  which,  falling  in  with  the  French 
taste  of  systematizing,  seems  to  count  up- 
on a  very  abject  condition  of  the  general 
mind.  It  is  proposed,  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vocated by  M,  de  Girardin,  in  the  Presse^ 
and  means  that  the  government  shall  be- 
come the  assurance  oflScc  of  the  nation. 
Seeing  that  taxes  must  be  paid,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  gild  the  pill,  and  insure  the  pay- 
ers against  losses  by  storm,  fire,  and  flood. 
This  has  an  attractive  look  ;  but  its  pater- 
nal character  would  only  make  it  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  shapes  of  despotism. 
The  next  step  would  be,  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment the  general  baker,  or  the  general 
farmer  of  the  soil — the  imbecile  people  be- 
ing spoon-fed  in  brigades  and  phalanges. 
Those  French  plans,  we  repeat,  show  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  nation,  where 
system  is  everything  and  the  people  no- 
thing at  all. 

— "  May  God  put  a  bat  upon  you  I"  is 
usually  the  wicked  prayer  against  his 
enemy,  of  the  genuine  oriental  and  man 
of  the  turban,  who  looks  on  the  western 
funnel  and  all  its  bearers  with  a  sentiment 
of  angry  dislike.  Some  one  must  have 
flung  this  imprecation  at  Abdul  Medjid, 
and  made  it  stick ;  for  he  has  got  to  the 


fez,  and  the  felt  does  not  seem  so  vefy  far 
off;  at  present.  The  Allies  have  left  their 
inscriptioc — ^Ichabod — on  the  gate  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  Islamism  has  been  obliged 
to  tolerate  all  heresies ;  the  Principalities 
in  reality  belong  to  the  Turk  no  longer ; 
the  Black  Sea  is  open  to  all  the  world,  aad 
the  Bosphonis  is  a  common  thoroughfere. 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  the  latest  of  his 
"Imaginary  Conversations''  makes  Tal- 
leyrand say  that  Constantinople  is  now 
nothing  but  a  suburb  of  Marnelliea.  The 
European  influences  are  surrounding  that 
old  Asiatic  mouarohy — encroaching  on  it 
like  a  rising  tide.  An  English  coal  com- 
pany is  about  settling  down  to  work  » 
mine  near  Beicos  bay  ;  and  Greneral  Ches- 
ney,  with  Sir  John  McNeil,  and  their  engi- 
neers, have  demanded  from  the  Sultan  a 
firman,  to  make  the  surveys  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  a  railway  line,  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphra- 
tes— the  company  being  already  fonned- 
This  route  will,  of  course,  touch  the  Indus 
in  time,  and  help  England  to  maintain  the 
political  slavery  of  the  East 

— Intelligence  from  Central  America  is 
interesting.  General  Walker,  at  the  head 
of  1,500  Americans,  keeps  Nicaragua.  He 
holds  regular  levees  and  attends  balls. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  SouU  has  been  to  visit  him, 
and  has  purchased  a  large  estate  in  the  re- 
public. Foreign  aid  does  not  come  to  Ri- 
vas,  and  his  cause  is  ague-struck  in  Leon. 
But  the  success  of  the  northern  inroad  has 
troubled  the  Latin  races  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  a  confederacy  of  the  Spanish 
American  governments  is  counseled  as 
the  only  means  of  stopping  the  evil.  At 
a  banquet  given  in  Bogota,  capital  of  New 
Granada,  to  the  minister  of  Ecuador, 
Arosemena,  of  the  New  Granadir.n  ministry, 
spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  it  But  Senor 
Toro  followed,  and  said  it  was  an  impoasi- 
bility,  unless  all  the  republics  became 
truly  democratic,  getting  rid  of  all  the 
military  and  ecclesiastical  influences  and 
bigotries  of  old  Spain.  In  truth,  the  con- 
federacy is  impossible,  and  Walker  is  prob- 
ably safe  enough . 

— The  Panama  railway  is  likely  to  bring 
us  and  the  New  Granadian  government  in- 
to collision.  The  vice-governor  of  the 
Panama  province  has,  in  his  message  to 
the  logislature,  set  forth  the  differences 
with  our  people.  The  black  races  of  the 
Isthmus  are  very  turbulent  and  threaten 
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mischief.  They  broke  oat  in  September 
to  oppose  the  election  of  GaWo  to  the 
governorfihip,  and  the  qaiet  people,  grow- 
ing frightened,  called  on  the  United  States 
war-vessels,  Independence  and  St  Mary,  for 
succor.  About  450  marinea  were  accord- 
ingly sent  in  boats  to  the  shore,  but  were 
not  summoned  to  act.  It  is  thought  some 
angry  controversy  will  grow  out  of  the 
tran^t  business,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  our  government  will  take  armed  pos^ 
session  of  the  thoroughfare. 

—Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  the  young  English 
poet,  conscious  of  the  gigantic,  remote,  in- 
human character  of  "  Balder,"  wished  to 
show  that  he  could,  also,  do  something 
coming  home  to  the  feelings  of  common 
men,  and  accordingly  wrote  his  poems  of 
"  England  in  War-time.'^  Like  Mrs.  Chick, 
he  has  made  an  effort.  His  pieces— all 
of  them  relating,  in  some  way,  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  war— are  very  resolutely  lyric- 
al, the  longs  and  shorts  running  in  a  very 
^ree-and-easy  style,  and  some  of  his  verses 
are  excellent  But  an  air  of  crude  impulse 
is  over  all — an  air  of  effort,  as  we  have 
said.  With  geuuine  poetic  taste,  he  wishes 
to  reproduce  something  like  those  musical 
formulas  that  give  a  charm  to  the  songs  of 
•ur  ancestors ;  and  in  one  song  he  takes  the 
wind  as  a  theme,  and  goes  on  in  this  way, 

"  O,  the  wold,  O,  the  wold, 
O,  the  wold,  O,  the  wold,*' 

in  a  wonderfully  continuous  and  woldy 
manner— reminding  us  of  an  old  Eskimo 
chorus  we  read  somewhere — 

**  O,  the  wolves  run, 
See  the  wolves  run, 
The  wolves  run,  the  wolves  run !  " 

—just  the  sort  of  thing,  in  fact,  to  make  a 
wolf,  with  any  kind  of  ear,  run  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  Mr.  Dobell 
wishes,  apparently,  to  versify  the  sound' of 
the  wind,  and  so  makes  a  howling  sort  of 
anamatopeia.  But  he  is  not  felicitous. 
Again,  he  has  a  lyric,  with  returns,  to  a 
peeled  ash-tree,  investing  the  gnarled  old 
thing  with  a  grotesque  species  of  individ- 
uality. Then  there  is  an  old  woman,  going 
along  the  road,  and  singing  a  song  to  the 
clatter  of  her  cart-wheels— something  like 
Blackmorc,  over  his  epic,  according  to  the 
poet.  But  her  song  is  not  without  power, 
and  one  verse  of  it  will  make  you  flush. 
The  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  however,  is 
out  of  all  rule  of  sentiment  or  poetry. 
Another  piece  of  gauckerie  is  the  old  mo- 


ther asking  in  helpless  iteration  after  her 
boy,  and  not  listening  to  the  sailors  re- 
plies. This  is  not  nature,  either.  The 
lyric  in  which  a  child  asks  its  mother  for 
the  dead  father,  is  good  and  touching. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  too  much  agon- 
ism  and  psychology  in  the  inspiration  of 
these  poems.  No  doubt,  they  show  power 
and  spirit,  and  if  Mr.  Dobell  have  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head  of  a  poet,  he  will, 
when  he  ripens,  write  something  worthy 
of  all  acceptation. 

— ^The  spies  of  Louis  Napoleon  have  an- 
nounced, or  denounced,  another  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  It  is  reported  that  the 
conspirators  were  to  kill  him  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  the  baths  of  Biarritz.  About 
thirty  of  them  have  been  arrested,  and 
their  houses  searched,  but  nothing  has  been 
found  to  criminate  them.  The  police, 
however,  say  they  belong  to  the  Marianne 
society,  and  have  said  and  done  enough  to 
deserve  Cayenne.  This  is,  very  likely,  a 
piece  of  business  mainly  got  up  by  the  po- 
lice themselves,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  weed  out  and  send  away  every 
dangerous  person  in  France.  There  is  no 
conspiracy  of  half  a  dozen  in  which  they 
have  not  a  man,  and  this  tends  to  bafQe  the 
attempts  against  the  emperor.  Conspira- 
cies are  generally  failures.  One  resolute 
fanatic  does  more  of  himself  in  such  cases 
than  a  thousand  in  deliberation ;  and 
without  such  a  man,  the  Marianne  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  soon  in  its  object 

— We  have  always  justly  prided  our- 
selves on  the  clearness  of  our  city  atmos- 
pheres, compared  with  those  of  Britain  and 
those  of  other  parts  of  Europe— the  re- 
sult, in  part,  of  ouranthracite  and  wood  fuel. 
In  this  respect  we  are  likely  to  see  a  change, 
for  the  bituminous  coal,  which  can  be  had 
here  in  greater  plenty  than  the  other,  will 
shortly  be  used  in  our  houses  and  factories, 
dulling  the  atmosphere  and  toning  the 
marbles  of  our  public  buildings  and  store- 
fronts. We  shall  yet,  however,  hardly  need 
a  law  ^milar  to  that  recently  passed  in 
England,  compelling  the  furnace  owners 
to  consume  their  own  smoke.  This  law 
was  greatly  needed,  especially  in  London, 
where  the  architecture  was  sadly  smirched, 
and  it  is  stringently  enforced.  They  are 
adopting  an  apparatus  by  which  the  hy- 
dro-carbon is  turned  into  heat — exfumo 
dare  Ittcem.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  humblest  house  will  have  its  smoke- 
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consumer,  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Much 
of  the  poetrj  of  the  cottage  will  then  be 
lost,  and  no  one  can  sing : 

"  I  know  by  the  smoke  that  so  fprBcefnWj  ctiris 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  is  near." 

In  that  day,  another  poetical  feature  of 
the  rural  scene  will  have  departed — there 
will  l)e  no  more  milk-maids.  They  are 
getting  up  a  kind  of  machine  for  the  moo- 
leySf  which  is  to  empty  the  udder  beauti- 
fully, while  Mima  is  running  over  her  les- 
son at  the  piano. 

— Professor  Attoun,  in  his  recent  poem 
of  Bothtodli  has  shown  an  ignorance  of 
Scottish  history  which  does  not  look  very 
becoming  in  a  Scotchman.  He  has  made 
a  sentimental  hero  of  the  Karl  of  Bothwell, 
at  the  same  time  pleading  his  own  close 
adherence  to  the  reality.  Bothwell  was  a 
blockish  border  chief— a  brutal  fellow, 
with  no  more  fine  feeling  or  poetry  in  him 
than  his  horse  or  the  butt  of  his  lance.  It 
must  not  be  argued,  that  a  poet  can  modi- 
fy historical  characters  as  he  pleases.  He 
is  obliged  to  respect  the  tradition  or  the 
history.  He  should  not  show  Richard 
Coeut  de  Lion  timid,  nor  Louis  XI.  chival- 
rous. Scott  had  the  true  sense  of  this. 
The  artistic  principle  is  opposed  to  such 
heresies,  seeing  that  its  best  effects  must 
come  from  the  general  preconception  of 
the  subject  under  treatment ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is,  that  we  cannot  accept  the  pic- 
ture of  Bothwell  delivering  himself  with 
sentimental  effusion.  The  professor  should 
have  remembered  how  Scott  showed  us 
William  of  Deloraine,  own  brother  to 
Francis  Hepburn.  Something  in  the  style 
of  Macpherson's  Rant  would  be  the  pro- 
perest  for  Bothwell. 

"  Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Sae  dauntonly  gaed  he : 
He  played  a  spnng  and  danced  it  ronnd, 
Benoath  the  gallows  tree !  " 

Bothwell,  in  all  probability,  died  in 
delirium  tremens,  from  aqtta  vita^ihe  only 
eigoyment  such  a  man  could  have  in  the 
confinement  to  which  the  Protestant  lords 
of  Scotland  and  Queen  Elizidaeth  had  con- 
signed him.  But,  if  the  Proft  ssor  wanted 
a  truly  poetic  soul,  a  noble  and  fiery  spirit, 
in  connection  with  Mary  Stuart's  romantic 
fate,  why  did  he  not  take  the  right  man — 
the  nephew  of  Bayard,  the  poet,  the  gallant 
Chastelar  ?  A  true  poet  would  have  chosen 
Ghastelar,  who  really  loved  Mary.  Both- 
well  never  loved  her  nor  anybody  else. 


— In  London,  the  architectural  teach- 
ings of  Ru>kin  seem  to  have  made  ao  im- 
pression on  the  builders ;  for  many  of  them 
are  adopting  the  comfortable-looking  style 
of  porticos  to  the  dwelling-houses.  Bat 
the  municipal  ofiBcers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
regulate  the  streets,  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
have  decided  that  porticos  should  not  be 
built  along  the  line  of  Grosvenor  street 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  ungraceful  than 
the  bare  line  of  street-houses  generally ; 
and  wherever  practicable  (out  of  the  region 
of  the  business  streets),  the  fashion  of 
porches  breaks  the  monotony,  and  gives 
the  eye  a  sense  of  ornament. 

— We  perceive,  from  a  late  European 
paper,  that  the  immortal  act  of  Arnold  of 
Winkelreid,  at  the  battle  of  Sempacb,  is  to 
be  commemorated  in  sculpture,  by  order  of 
the  federal  government  of  Switzerland. 
The  idea  is  to  be  represented  at  Lucerne, 
by  a  mass  of  rock  sculpture,  showing  a 
peasant  lying  prostrate,  transfixed  by  many 
darts,  and  another  rushing  armed  in  ad- 
vance. Arnold's  effort  is  consistent  with 
the  rough  impetuosity  of  the  Swiss,  as  his- 
tory shows  it  forth ;  and  in  this,  baa  aa 
advantage  over  the  act  of  Tell,  which  be- 
longs to  the  legend  of  more  countries  than 
one,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  fable.  The  man  who 
speaks  of  Arnold's  act,  was  in  the  battle 
of  Stmpach,  and  wrote  a  ballad  on  it. 

"  It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
So  lordly  would  he  ride ; 
But  he  enme  against  the  Switzcr  chaiis. 
And  they  slaw  him  in  his  pride.'* 

— A  strong  spirit  of  stock-gambling  ac- 
companies, very  naturally,  the  violent  ef- 
forts of  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  set  the  machinery  of  trade  and  iodustry 
going  in  France,  at  any  rate ;  and  the 
temptations  to  fraud  are  encouraged  by 
the  confusions  and  desperate  resources  at- 
tending a  want  of  success.  The  other  day, 
a  chief  superintendent,  and  a  couple  of  the 
casihiers  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Co.,  of  France,  absconded  with  cash  and 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of 
francs.  One  of  them  (M.  Guerin)  was  ar- 
rested in  London,  and  two  Grelets  and  M. 
Parot  were  arrested  in  New  York.  The 
latter  threatened  to  involve  many  of  the 
company  folk  who  stayed  at  home,  in 
something  as  bad  as  their  own  robbery  of 
running  away. 

—In  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondesj  is  an  article  on  the  sulject 
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of  Nicaragua  aad  General  Walker,  by  Al- 
fred  Aesolant,  written,  of  coarse,  in  a  spirit 
of  no  great  sympathy  with  our  progress  in 
Central  America.  In  order,  no  doubt,  to 
express  liis  own  feelings  with  more  free- 
dom, the  writer  introduces  a  Spaniard, 
sneering  at  the  character  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  saying,  Washington  was 
an  egotist  and  a  middling  kind  of  man, 
Ch'n.  Jackson  a  brutal  trooper,  etc.  He 
contends  we  are  chiefly  distinguished  for 
cant,  hypocrisy,  and  money-gprubbing,  and 
ends  by  saying  the  world  is  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  the  Briton  and  the 
Yankee — a  violent  and  not  very  happy 
sort  of  metaphor.  The  article,  on  the  whole, 
is  severe ;  but  we  can  recover  our  com- 
placency in  a  laugh  at  Mr.  Alfred's  as- 
tronomy. He  says  the  progress  of  con- 
quest seems  to  go  with  the  movement  of 
the  earth — from  East  to  West !  The  school- 
master is  abroad,  they  say  :  he  should  be 
at  home  to  M.  Assolant,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

— Mr.  Stroddb's  History  of  England, 
latttly  publiBhed,  has  once  more  agitated  one 
of  those  his^rical  questions  which  literary 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  from 
time  to  time — the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  He  leans  to  the  belief  that 
she  was  a  guilty  creature — ^naturally 
enough,  seeing  he  makes  a  kind  of  her</  of 
Henry  VIII.  But  it  is  a  criticism  of  De 
Quincy  which  induces  us  to  notice  the 
matter.  The  opium-eater  has  written  an 
article,  in  hi.H  own  style  of  minute  disqui- 
sition, to  show  she  was  a  Messalina.  He 
says,  the  king's  first  dislike  to  her  was 
certninly  caused  by  her  imbecile  manners, 
which  are  indicated  by  her  foolish  habit  of 
laughing.  De  Quincy  has  a  keen  talent 
for  this  kind  of  criticism,  but  we  think  he 
is  mistaken  here.  He  quotes  some  in- 
stances in  which  she  is  represented  laugh- 
ing very  much  out  of  place,  and  appa- 
rently absurdly.  But  he  docs  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  laugh.  About 
three  hundred  years  ago,  it  meant  smile, 
as  many  instances  could  show.  James  Y. 
of  Scotland,  in  his  last  moments,  recog- 
nizes his  friends  with  "  ane  little  laugh- 
ter,'' and  so  dies.  John  Knox  says  that 
Queen  Mary,  at  her  council  board,  gave 
'*ane  gouf  laughter,*' when  she  saw  him 
come  in.  The  gouf  means  cachinnation,  to 
distinguish  it  from  merely  smiling.  Anne 
Boleyn,  talking  of  the  smallness  of  her 


neck  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  before 
her  execution,  said  she  had  but  a  little 
neck  Kadilavghedy  that  is,  smiled  sadly,  and 
with  a  natural  effort  to  seem  calm.  Chau- 
cer talks  of  the  Orient  laughing,  and  the 
rest  of  the  poets  use  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  smiling.  This  part  of  De  Quincy's 
argument  does  not  hold  water ;  the  Imbe- 
cility is  not  proven.  We  do  not  think  she 
was  so  bad  as  he  says,  distrusting  every 
record  made  under  the  eye  of  the  Tudor 
tyrant,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his 
ferocious  actions  and  passions.  It  was  an 
age  of  gros^ness,  and,  no  doubt,  Anne,  a 
woman  of  the  most  fascinating  spirit  and 
gayety,  permitted  or  encountered  a  great 
many  freedoms  on  the  part  of  her  ad- 
mirers. But  guilty  or  not  guilty,  history 
will  not  receive  the  evidence  against  her. 
—In  some  of  our  journals  we  have 
seen  suggested  a  monument  to  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  No  doubt,  it  is  good  to  remember 
distinguished  men ;  but  crowds  of  the  best 
men  of  the  world  have  never  had  monu- 
ments, save  the  printed  record,  and  we 
think  this  sufficient  in  the  vast  minority 
of  cases.  Indeed,  types  are  better  memo- 
rials than  the  monuments  or  tombs,  and, 
save  as  a  matter  of  municipal  ornament  in 
the  line  of  art  (which,  we  admit,  is  a  high 
consideration),  we  do  not  see  that  these 
last  have  many  good  arguments  to  recom- 
mend them.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
general  impression.  The  slowest  work  in 
the  world  is,  not  church  work,  but  monu- 
ment work— as  everybody  knows— as  if 
people  felt  the  superfluity  of  it.  Claude 
Frollo,  in  Victor  Hugo's  Jfatre  Dame,  holds 
a  book  in  his  hand,  and  says  '*  this  will 
destroy  that''— meaning  that  the  stone 
symbols  are  feebler  than  book  meanings. 
In  something  of  the  same  way,  we  think, 
the  memorials  of  men  are  best  kept  in 
books.  For  the  rest,  the  worthiest  of  be- 
ing monumented  are  men  identifled  with 
great  and  good  opinions,  and  a  course  of 
conduct  held  in  honor  by  the  world.  Here 
intellect  should  never  be  glorified  in  stone 
or  bronze.  Wt  is  an  involuntary  thing, 
and,  besides,  it  makes  its  own  best  monu- 
ment. A  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would 
be  the  coldest  in  the  world.  If  we  must 
memorialize  in  the  public  places,  it  should 
be  bold  acts,  lofty  thoughts,  generous  will, 
and  those  sentiments  that  tend  to  make 
men  better  than  they  were,  especially 
when  belonging  to  those  who  cannot  make 
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their  own  record  with  the  peo.  Mr.  Poe 
was  a  fine  intellect  unhappily  warped  by 
circumstances ;  but  there  ie  nothing  in  his 
literature  which  calls  for  a  genial  admira- 
tion. His  writings  are  his  monument ; 
they  will  keep  his  name  as  long  as  Frank- 
lin's—a sufficient  honor  for  him  or  any 


— The  subject  of  house-ventilation  is 
beginning  to  excite  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  ought  to  excite  it  everywhere. 
In  the  London  Builder,  non-ventilation  is 
justly  called  one  of  the  barbarisms  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  architects 
should  be  obliged  to  make  vents  for  bad 
air  in  all  the  rooms  they  build,  as  well  as 
for  smoke.  In  this  country  we  have 
stronger  motives  than  the  English  for  de- 
manding the  improvement,  seeing  that,  in 
the  generality  of  our  rooms,  we  have  a  lit- 
tle hole  in  the  wall,  very  often  near  the 
floor,  as  the  only  vent,  whereas  the  open 
grates  of  the  old  country  make  a  far  purer 
atmosphere.  Then  the  windows  open 
mostly  from  the  lower  part,  cotting  us  to 
the  midriff  with  drafts,  and  leaving  our 
heads  in  the  warm  and  putrid  air.  These 
barbarisms  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  and 
must  still  be  denounced  in  the  hope  that 
the  reform  will  come  in  time.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  bed-rooms,  we  believe  sleep,  that 
knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care,  de- 
stroys more  of  the  species  than  the  peril- 
ous labor  of  the  waking  time. 

— In  his  Oowrse  of  Literature,  Lamar- 
TiNE  has  been  trying  to  justify  himself  for 
his  neglect  of  revolutionary  Italy,  when 
he  was  minister,  in  1848.  He  says  he 
meant  to  send  the  army  of  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  and  he  would  have  done  so  but  that 
the  bloody  outbreak  of  June,  1848,  spoiled 
all.  Lamartine  was  not  the  man  for  that 
crisis.  He  had  made  to  himself  a  bug- 
bear of  the  first  French  revolution,  and, 
fearing  too  much  violence,  acted  so  as  to 
paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  period.  He  had 
narrow,  scrupulous  views,  such  as  men 
take  in  times  of  quiet,  and  unused  to  see 
the  great  want  of  Europe— -4p  Si*c&^  n^^d 
of  rousing  the  peoples  against  the  tyrants 
everywhere.  He  merely  desired  to  see 
France  "soon  over  it,"  whatever  may 
come  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  also 
ftared  the  military  spirit  of  a  general 


scuffle,  suspecting  the  litterateurs  and  law- 
yers could  not  hold  their  ground  in  it ; 
and  we  are  strongly  convinced  he  made 
himself  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
order  to  check  any  tendency  to  sing  the 
MarteUlaise,  and  march  over  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  in  aid  of  other  peoples.  He  has 
had  his  reward.  His  timid,  little,  prudent 
policy  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  red 
republican  party,  and  the  outbreak  fol- 
lowed. He  did  not  take  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  soon  found  himself, 
according  to  the  poetical  canon,  among 
the  shoals  of  fortune,  where  we  now  see 
him,  in  fact,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  along  with  him.  But 
he  has  taught  men  a  lessoii;  and  when 
France  next  liberates  herself,  she  wiU,  at 
the  same  time,  try  to  liberate  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,  as  the  best  security  against  re- 
action. Wellington  said  people  could  not 
wage  a  little  war.  Lamartine  tried  t,o 
make  a  little  revolution. 

— In  some  jonrnals  we  see  a  specula- 
tion respecting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  It  is  known  that  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  wash  the 
shores  of  Western  Europe,  and  produce 
the  high  temperature  so  favorable  to  hu- 
man life  and  vegetation.  If,  say  some, 
this  stream  were  directed  to  the  Panama 
canal,  widening  it  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and,  in  the  end,  going  mainlj 
through,  the  climate  of  Western  Europe 
would  be  changed,  and  the  civilization  of 
the  British  isles  would  perish.  Yery  pos- 
sibly such  would  be  a  result ;  for  climate 
and  soil  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  all 
human  conditions — ^in  character,  philoso- 
phy and  power.  But  the  canal  is  not  yet 
built,  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  Gulf 
Stream  might  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  out  of 
its  old  track  and  take  to  new  courses. 

— Among  those  events  in  the  wild  re- 
gion of  Kansas  which  take  us  out  of  our 
civilization,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  pio- 
neering and  first  settlement  of  nations,  we 
must  set  down  a  challenge  of  General 
Lane  on  behalf  of  the  northern  emigrants. 
He  calls  on  a  hundred  of  the  Missouri  men 
to  come  out  and  fight  him  and  ninety-nine 
others,  on  the  fair  field,  and  so  decide  the 
angry  controversy.  It  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  so  decided. 
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These  election  times  penetrate  into  the 
aspect  of  the  city  like  a  Scotch  mist 
through  one's  clothes,  or  like  the  impalpa- 
ble dnet  of  high  winds  after  a  dry  spell, 
which  neat-handed  housewiveB  describe  as 
*•  getting  into  everything."  Everything 
tastes  of  them,  everything  smells  of  them, 
everything  sounds  of  them ;  yon  can  see 
nothing  clearly  till  yon  have  wiped  them, 
as  it  were,  from  its  surface.  They  are  in 
your  viands  at  dinner,  and  they  are  strong- 
er than  the  aroma  of  your  walnuts  and 
your  wine ;  at  the  theatre  they  settle  upon 
the  scene ;  at  church  they  blur  the  specta- 
cles of  the  preacher  ;  they  are  in  the  very 
tunes  the  street  organs  grind ;  yon  can 
not  see  a  beautiful  picture  till  you  have 
dusted  it  of  them.  They  render  your 
most  genial  Mend  Impertinent  and  your 
newspaper  a  nuisance.  You  recall  the 
story  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  two  juvenile 
prodigies  who  would  be  forever  reciting 
*<  My  name  is  Nerval,"  one  at  a  time  ;  you 
wish  people  would  do  their  political  ex- 
citement—torch-light  processions,  mass 
meetings,  stump  speeches,  and  all — all  to- 
gether and  at  once ;  **  there  would  be  more 
noise  and  sooner  over." 

But  since  this  cloud  must  overcome  us 
for  a  stated  season,  let  us  treat  it  after  the 
fashion  of  cheerful  philosophers  and  turn 
out  its  silver  lining.  For  instance,  we  are 
in  November,  *'thi6  dreadfnl  month  of 
November,"  said  Bishop  Warburton  "  when 
the  little  wretches  hang  or  drown  them- 
selves,and  the  great  ones  sell  themselves  to 
the  court  or  the  devil.''  If  we  were  of 
London  Londoners  now,  our  almanacs 
would  warn  us  "about  this  time  expect 
much  felo-de-se,"  and  we  b  jould  have  no 
transparencies  and  pitch  torches,  no  satin 
badges  and  campaign  songsters,  no  "  Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler  too"  wherewith  to  ward 
it  off.  So,  incontinently,  we  should  be  in- 
terrupting the  continuity  of  our  windpipes 
with  razors,  or  constricting  our  respiratory 
canals  with  strangulating  cords,  or  tragic- 
ally vaulting  over  the  railings  of  bridges 
and  making,  like  the  alarming  MantalinI, 
**dem  moist  bodies"  ofoureelves  in  uncom- 
fortable water.  But  being  New  Yorkers, 
we  are  proof  against  the  suicidal  influences 
of  the  season.  We  have  our  principal 
election,  which,  though  it  comes  but  once 


in  four  years,  so  fully  inflates  the  popular 
mind  that  it  never  wholly  collapses.  The 
people  which  has  a  quadrennial  Presidential 
election,  statedly  recurring  in  November, 
can  never  be  prone  to  self-murder,  even  if 
it  were  not  entertained  with  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  railroad  and  other  catastro- 
phes in  the  interval.  Thus,  if  it  despair 
with  Fillmore,  it  can  seek  sympathy  with 
Fremont ;  if  Fremont  be  cold,  it  can  throw 
itself  on  the  bosom  of  Buchanan ;  If  even 
Buchanan  betray  it,  it  can  fly  to  lager 
bier  and  new  platforms.  But  it  will  not 
lay  murderous  hands  upon  itself;  it  has 
still  its  transparencies,  its  stump  speeches, 
its  bets  and  its  vote.  It  may  take  to  it- 
self other  conventions,  it  may  change  the 
consistency  of  its  shell,  it  may  mitigate  or 
intensify  the  complexion  of  its  republican- 
ism, it  may  twist  or  straighten  its  whig 
line  of  beauty  and  grace,  it  may  put  on  or 
draw  back  tbd  slide  of  its  dark  lantern ; 
but  it  will  never  quite  despond  ;  it  will 
rally  in  the  Paris,  fire  off  its  rockets,  and 
live.  In  this  country  our  November  sui- 
cides are  confined  to  the  foreign  population. 
Every  native-bom  citizen  would,  if  possible, 
survive  till  the  next  presidential  election. 
But  come,  sweet  reader,  like  two  all-in- 
ttlMo-each-other  lovers  let  ns  steal  away 
from  this  political  carousal,  with  its  bass 
drums  and  its  banners,  to  the  still  bower  of 
a  picture  or  a  song.  Or,  shall  the  Palace  of 
Industry  and  cunning  handicraft  detain 
us  at  first  with  its  many-minded  machines, 
its  curious  coal-hods  and  miraculous  man- 
gles, its  boudoir  bee-hives  and  drawing- 
room  chums,  its  patent  pictures  and  mu- 
sic, its  patent  homes  and  happiness? — ^for 
here  are  hollow  clapboard  cubes  called 
'*  portable  houses,"  such  jokes  and  salliee 
of  the  useful  as  you  may  easily  carry  off 
on  your  shoulder  and  go  to  housekeeping 
with  on  somebody's  grass  plat,  with  no 
more  stock  or  implements  than  your  wife 
and  a  small  dog,  a  versatile  chafing  dish 
and  a  dissolving  bedstead.  Here  are 
sonorous  clocks  of  all  work,  which  tell 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  how  the  wind  blows 
--and  here  are  thunder-toned  bells,  de- 
scended of  Great  Tom — and  here,  too,  are 
tintinnabalantdidntiesmeet  for  the  toilet- 
table  of  Titania. 
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But  in  the  wilderness  of  carious  tbings, 
in  wood  and  ivory  and  leather  and  me- 
tals and  paper  and  glass  and  india-mbber, 
most  tempting  of  all  are  the  prettinesses 
in  china,  odd  bits  of  Dresden  and  dainty 
sets  of  Sevres.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
qaaint  and  naaghty  story,  told  in  painted 
porcelain,  of  a  very  possible  episode  in 
Dresden  fashionable  life  in  1749.  It  is  a 
scene  of  consternation  in  a  pleasant  party. 
Aronnd  a  card  table  are  seated  a  high- 
dutch-fashionable  lady,  as  the  fashions  went 
in  those  days,  and  her  brace  of  cavaliers. 
Up  to  the 'moment  seized,  pretty  nothings 
have  been  passing,  with  much  competition 
in  compliments.  Bat  suddenly  <<  such  a 
coil !" — discomfiture  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  gallants,  high  triumph  in  the  oth- 
er's, and  a  porcelain  fie-for-shame  in  the 
glowing  face  of  the  lady— all  caused  by 
the  apparition  of  a  rustic  young  woman 
with  a  baby,  followed  by  a  Meddle-like 
lawyer,  with  a  tell-tale  billet-doux  in  one 
hand  and  a  warrant  in  the  other  **  touch- 
ing the  private  afifairs  of  M.  Yon  Muller" 
— a  droll  bit  of  jocosity  in  china,  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  precioosto  fanciers  of  genu- 
ine old  Dresden. 

Then  there  is  one  exquisite  tete-a-tSte  set 
in  S^vi^B  of  a  classic  pattern,  elaborately 
arabesqued ;  and  another  of  eight  pieces, 
having  fine  miniatures  of  the  historic  la- 
dies who  adorned  the  courts  of  Louis  XIY. 
and  XY.  Such  charming  morceaux  in 
porcelain  are  most  rare  now-a-days,  and 
the  contemplation  of  them  helped  us  to 
what  we  would  fain  flatter  ourselves  is  an 
original  discovery. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  devoted  German  al- 
chemist was  imprisoned  for  supposed  ne- 
cromantic researches  after  the  philosopher's 
stone.  In  prison  he  pursued  his  scientiflo 
experiments  with  the  true  German  patience, 
ardor  and  ingenuity.  One  day,  in  mak- 
ing some  crucibles,  he  discovered  that 
they  were  changed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
the  appearance  and  almost  the  tei^ture  of 
that  curious  and  much-coveted  porcelain 
with  which  China  and  Japan  then  supplied 
Western  Europe,  where  its  manuf^ture 
was  esteemed  almost  a  heathenish  mystery. 
His  happy  accident,  boldly  and  sagaci- 
ously followed  up,  resulted  at  last  in  the 
fbundation  of  the  famous  porcelain  manu- 
facture of  Meissen  near  Dresden.  But  our 
plucky  old  savant  produced  only  a  plain 
white  article,  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  anx- 


iety and  toil  to  attain  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of.flgures  and  colors  which  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  ware  displayed  even  then, 
and  which  by  modern  discovery  and  im- 
provement have  since  been  multiplied  and 
combined  in  such  marvelous  creations, 
he  went  mad.  His  name  was  Botticher, 
and  from  BottkherU  madiusa^  allowing  for 
an  illiterate  version,  is  not  far  to  Potieho- 
mania,  that  charming  invention  to  keep 
fair  and  nimble  fingers  out  of  mischief, 
whose  provoking  name  has  hitherto  defied 
the  curious  to  reduce  it  to  its  etymologi- 
cal elements. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  hurrah !  Three  cheers 
again  for  that  abominable  candidate.   Let 
us  get  out  of  town,  let  us  get  out  of  the 
country  altogether. 
"Come  thou  with  me!    If  thou  hafit^wom 

All  this  moBt  glonons  summw  in  the  crowd, 
Amid  the  duet  of  cities,  and  the  din, 
While  birds  were  caroling  on  every  spray ; 
If,  from  gi-ay  dawn  to  solemn  Night's  lulk 

proach. 
Thy  soul  hath  wasted  all  its  better  thoughts 
Toiling^  and  panting  for  a  little  gold ; 
Drudmng  amid  the  very  lees  of  life 
roT  this  accorsed  slave  that  makes!  men  ^ 

slaves; 
Come  thou  with  me  into  the  pleasant  fields : 
Let  Nature  breathe  on  as  ana  make  us  fic^e !" 
It  is  but  to  step  into  Williams  and  Ste- 
vens's, and  here  we  are  in  an  English  Farm- 
yard ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  picture  to 
be  strolled  into,  as  though  one  turned 
into  it  through  a  gate  from  the  road,  it  is 
this  country  piece  of  Herring's,  with  its 
comfortable  horses  and  comfortable  cows, 
its  comfortable  pigs  and  ducks  and  chick- 
ens, its  comfortable  pigeons  and  martins 
and  flies  (for  these  last  are  none  the  less 
present  in  the  picture  because  you  do  not 
see  them),  and  its  comfortable  farmer  and 
most  particularly  comfortable  mllk-maid, 
for  whose  snug,  warm  presence  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  thoughtful  Faed— on  inb-o- 
duction  most  proper  to  a  scene  wherein  a 
brook  of  milk  and  honey  were  nothing  as- 
tounding. No  less  comfortable  are  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sky,  the  abundance, 
the  completeness,  the  homeness,  the  health, 
the  thank-God-nesB  of  the  picture.  If  there 
be  in  any  object  or  suggestion  an  ever-so- 
slight  departure  from  this  universal  and 
complete  contentment,  it  is  in  tiie  unnatu- 
ral cleanliness  of  the  pigs.  This  is  a  con- 
dition proper  only  to  early  shoathood,  ere 
the  tender  porcine  fee'l  have  learned  to 
stray  in  ways  of  rooting  pleasantness  and 
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paths  of  paddled  peace.  We  could  wish 
for  one  dirty  pig  in  the  company  to  sug- 
gest some  deep  poetic  meaning  in  the 
spotlessness  of  his  fellows.  Nor — for  we 
are  nothing  if  not  critical— can  we  bestow 
our  undivided  praise  on  the  backgroundi 
which  seems  to  us  too  much  subordinated, 
even  slurred.  Where  the  foreground  is  so 
filled  with  objects  of  essentially  prevailing 
interest,  whence  the  eye  may  not  easily 
wander  to  remain,  the  painter  is  under  no 
necessity  of  subduing  remoter  objects  to 
an  unsatisfactory,  and  even  false,  indis- 
tinctness. In  the  '<  Farm-yard"  the  dim- 
ness of  the  background  is  greater  than 
the  distance,  nor  is  there  that  opaqueness 
in  the  air  which  would  suffice  to  explain 
it.  On  seeing  the  picture  a  third  or  fourth 
time  we  wish,  more  than  at  first,  that  the 
character  of  the  house  in  the  trees  was  more 
clearly  defined,  and  that  the  trees  them- 
selves, foliage,  branches  and  trunks,  were 
■ot  confounded  in  that  common  greenness 
which  could  only  be  the  eflect  of  a  distance 
greater  than  seems  intended  here.  Still, 
despite  this  possible  check  to  our  admira- 
tion, the  "  Farm-yard"  is  a  most  delight- 
ful picture,  wherefrom  we  sniff  the  country 
air,  and  catch  a  country  appetite.  It  is 
full  of  vitality,  health  and  solacement. 
^Vith  felicitous  skill  the  painter  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  all  that  can  entertain 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  appertaining 
to  the  country  and  a  country  life,  and  has 
diffused  through  and  over  all  a  sunny  radi- 
ance quite  enchanting.  As  Washington  Irv- 
ing says  of  the  aspect  of  an  English  rural 
landscape,  "it  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober,  well, 
established  principles,  of  hoary  usage  and 
revered  custom."  To  Mr.  Geo.  Patterson, 
the  successful  engraver  of  the  "English 
Homestead/'  the  task  has  been  set  of  re- 
producing this  charming  picture,  and  lee 
may  soon  expect  a  beautiful  work  from  his 
hands. 

Let  us  tarn  now  to  another  picture 
wherein  is  an  abiding  charm  for  the  Eng- 
lish scholar— Mr.  James  Faed's  plate  of 
*'  Shakspere  and  His  Friends,"  after  John 
Faed— Shakspere  in  the  club-room  of  the 
Mermaid  Inn,  with  his  literary  brothers 
and  noble  patrons  about  him.  It  was,  per- 
haps, from  Gifford's  account  that  Mr.  Faed 
took  the  hint  for  his  subject  and  its  treat- 
ment: "About  this  time  (1603)  Jonson  prob- 
ably began  to  acquire  that  turn  for  con- 


viviality for  which  he  was  afterward  noted. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  previous  td  his  un- 
fortunate engagement  with  the  wretched 
Cobham  and  others,  had  instituted  a  meet- 
ing of  beaux  espriU  at  "The  Mermaid,"  a 
celebrated  tavern  in  Fleet  street.  Of  this 
xlub,  which  combined  more  talent  and 
genius  than  ever  met  together  before  or 
since,  our  author  (Jonson)  was  a  member  \ 
and  here  for  many  years  he  regularly  re- 
paired, with  Shakspere,  Beaumont,  Fletch- 
er, Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne, 
and  many  others  whose  names,  even  at  this 
distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling 
of  reverence  and  respect."  These  club 
meetings  were  not  merely  convivial,  and 
the  painter ywith  a  fine  discretion,  has  chosen 
their  purely  intellectual  features — the  uv 
barii  and  ertidUi  of  their  famous  company. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  the  prominent 
figure  is  Shakspere  seated.  His  right  arm 
rests  on  the  table,  and  his  left  hand  holds 
a  closed  volume;  his  forefinger  between 
the  leaves  shows  that  he  has  been  reading 
from  it,  probably  aloud,  and  now  he  turns 
to  the  rest  with  something  choice  of  phi- 
losophy or  poetry  that  its  pages  have  af- 
forded, or  called  up.  In  various  and,  we 
may  suppose,  characteristic  attitudes  of 
attention,  his  friends  receive  his  words, 
well  nigh  divine  with  wit  and  wisdom.  A 
little  behind  him  we  have  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
brusque,  impulsive,  honest  On  his  left 
stands  the  renowned  scholar,  poet,  wit, 
courtier,  soldier,  adventurer,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  leaning  familiarly  on  the  shoulder 
of  Shakspere's  noble  friend  and  generous 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Raleigh's 
is  a  most  agreeable  portrait.  Near  these 
an  especially  attractive  figure  is  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton ;  with  his  back  toward  the 
spectator,  as  be  turns  naturally  in  his  seat 
to  listen  to  the  speaker,  his  attitude  is 
graceful  and  striking.  A  portrait  evident- 
ly— not  less  so  than  the  Shakspere  or  Ra- 
leigh of  the  picture — is  the  figure  of  Thomas 
Decker,  seated  apart  on  the  extreme  right, 
the  characteristic  sneer  of  the  cynical  dra- 
matist on  his  somewhat  singular  face.  On 
the  opposite  side,  and  standing  behind  the 
rest,  is  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  quaint  and 
erudite  author  of  "  Tobacco  Battered  and 
Pipes  Shattered,''  a  formal  fellow  enough 
with  his  imposing  ruff  and  priggish  beard, 
as  unlike  his  vis-a-vis,  the  nonchalant,  de- 
bonair Raleigh,  in  his  character  as  in  his 
clothes.    Seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table, 
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with  his  hat  od,  a  grave  man  and  of  ma- 
gUterial  demeanor,  is  "  the  wisest,  greatesti 
meanest  of  mankind,"  the  famous  Lord 
Bacon ;  near  hj  Fletcher,  the  drama- 
tist, sits  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  Beau- 
mont, his  partner,  whispers  to  the  young 
and  handsome  John  Selden,  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  his  flowing  locks.  Be? 
side  these,  there  are  Daniel,  the  poet-lau- 
reate, and  Donne,  Dean  of  Saint  Panrs, 
Camden,  the  historian,  and  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset  The  distribution  of  the  figures 
is  impartial,  and  the  composition  of  the 
entire  picture  most  happy.  A  massive  cur- 
tain, the  texture  of  which  is  ezqi^isitely 
reproduced  in  the  engraving,  lends  its  rich 
comfort  to  the  room,  and  the  architecture, 
adornments,  and  furniture  have  a  certain 
keeping  with  that  Elizabethan  company. 

We  are  promised  a  sight,  ere  long,  of 
the  work  which  has  achieved  a  more  snd- 
den  and  complete  popularity  than  any 
other  British  picture  for  many  years--a 
picture  so  full  of  human  interest,  one  that 
so  seizes  and  holds  fast  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people,  made  keenly  sympathetic 
by  the  horrors  and  sorrows  of  a  recent  war, 
that  the  crowd  weeps  before  it,  even  the 
Queen  bestowed  her  tears,  and  critics  turn 
from  it  with  nothing  to  say.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Noel  Paton's  <*  Home,"  The  Return 
from  the  Crimea.  Messrs.  Williams  &  Ste- 
vens have  admitted  us  to  a  sight  of  a 
photograph,  which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  still 
aflfords  a  touching  idea  of  the  intense  pathos 
of  its  simplicity  and  truth.  A  tall  guards- 
man, torn,  duRty,  jaded,  emaciated,  has  just 
returned  to  his  cottage  home.  Evidently 
he  entered  unawares,  for  it  is  the  speechless, 
tearless  shock  of  the  picture  which  holds 
us  silent  and  bowed  before  it.  The  soldier 
has  sunk  into  a  chair  before  the  fire ;  his 
wife  lies  at  his  feet,  her  arms  about  him, 
her  head  on  his  breast ;  behind  him  his  old 
mother  buries  her  face  in  his  neck ;  the 
baby  sleeps  in  the  cradle ;  with  long  swing- 
ing pendulum  the  old  clock  ticks — ^you  can 
see  it  tick — on  the  wall ;  through  the  cot- 
tage casement  soft  twilight  settles  down 
upon  a  peaceful  landscape  and  begins  to 
veil  the  village  spire ;  the  fire-light  flick- 
ers, and  grotesque  shadows  dance  on  the 
wall  ;  the  grandmother's  spectacles  lie 
where  they  have  just  fallen,  on  the  open 
page  of  the  Bible ;  on  a  chair  by  the  fire 
lies  the  work  which  the  happy  wife  flung 
there  when  she  threw  herself  with  a  sup- 


pressed scream  into  the  arms  (alas!  he  has 
but  one !)  of  her  brave  husband ;  inside  the 
box-bed  hangs  the  old  fiddle,  dumb  now. 
once  for  all ;  on  the  floor  are  the  stick  and 
bundle,  and  a  Russian  helmet,  a  trophy 
plainly,  and  cumbersome  present  to  the 
wife.  There  is  the  medal  with  a  double 
clasp  that  tells  of  gallant  exploits ;  and 
there  are  the  bandaged  temples  that  tell 
of  close  quarters  and  sharp  slashing  ;  and 
there  is  the  empty  sleeve  that  tells  of 
bombs  and  the  trenches ;  and  there  are  the 
sunken  cheeks  that  tell  of  the  hospital. 
The  soldier  gazes  vacantly  into  the  fire — 
not  a  word,  not  a  tear ;  he  has  not  gathered 
his  wits  together  yet ;  as  yet  the  old  pain 
is  too  much  for  the  new  joy.  The  wife 
rests,  at  last,  upon  his  sturdy  breast — a 
swooning  pallor  overspreads  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  are  closed — not  a  word,  not  a 
tear,  not  a  movement,  unless,  perhaps,  some 
habitual  feeling  for  that  absent  hand.  The 
old  mother  has  a  story  In  her  weeds,  hec 
cap  trembles,  her  hands  are  clasped  con- 
vulsively, we  do  not  need  to  see  her  face 
to  know  the  look  it  wears.  We  know  that 
no  sound  escapes  her.  Nothing  breaks  the 
silence  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock ;  it  is 
the  picture's  hush  which  makes  you 
also  silent  Of  it  a  London  paper  says : 
*'  Out  of  war,  the  dreadfulest  of  all  the 
miseries  of  Time,  comes  this  appeal  to  the 
deepest,  gentlest,  purest  affections  of  our 
common  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  such  art, 
of  imagination  all  compact,  instinct  with 
the  beauty  of  truth,  and  the  truth  of  beantyt 
*  scrveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimltj, 
morality,  and  delectation,'  and  by  so  doing, 
doth  *  raise  and  erect  the  mind.'  " 

In  our  election-phobia  we  have  music  to 
get  away  to.  Since  Maretzek,  disgusted* 
broke  his  operatic  wand  and  retired  into 
the  seclusion  of  dollar  concerts,  we  have 
been  regaled  with  some  most  delectable 
feasts  in  that  kind— Lagrange  and  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  assisted  by  Amodio,  Brignoli, 
Coletti,  and  Ceresa.  serving  us  with  the 
choicest  lyric  fruits,  gathered  principally 
from  the  gardens  of  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  Trovatore  and  L'Etoile  du  Nord  in 
what  may  be  called  civil  dress— that  is, 
without  their  bravery  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume—have filled  the  Assembly  Rooms  with 
delighted  guests,  to  whom  the  fatigue-dress 
freedom  of  those  reunions  afibrded  an  agree- 
able relaxation  from  the  formal  lorgnetted 
lines  of  the  Academy. 
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This  book  is  exciting  much  attention  in  England.  Most  of  the  leading  journals  have 
made  copious  extracts  from  it.  Tho  Dmhj  News  has  had  two  articles,  each  several  columns 
in  length,  based  upon  the  information  it  conveys  and  tho  suggestions  it  affords,  the  tenor  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract : 

'•  It  appears  from  the  title  page  tliat  Mr.  Olmsted  is  the  author  of  a  work  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  uuder  the  title  of  '*  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 
England.''  We  have  not  soen  tiiat  book.  Those  who  have  may  probably  be  prepared  for 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  work  before  us.  In  temper,  in  manners,  in  conscientious- 
ness, and  a  vigorous  and  cheerful  anxiety  for  justice  all  round,  it  is  a  model  for  travellers 
and  indeed  for  everybody. 
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THE   FLORIDA   KEYS. 


THE  labors. of  an  insignificant  insect 
haye  dotted  the  sea,  around  the  south- 
emmost  portion  of  our  republic,  with 
coral  islands,  or  Arey5,  of  oil  dimensions, 
from  the  extended  area  of  Key  Larco, 
to  a  minute  clump  of  manpoTes,  hardly 
larger  than  an  ordinary-sized  breakfast 
table.  But  these  islands  are  indebted 
to  the  coral  insect  for  their  first  founda- 
tion only.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the 
surface,  the  industrious  architects  eease 
their  labors,  and  all  further  firrowth  is 
dependent  on  other  causes.  These  are 
many  and  various.  A  plank,  torn  from 
a  wreck,  and  tosse^i  about  by  the  winds 
and  waves  for  many  daysv  may  at  last 
rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  coral. 
Sheltered  from  the  waves  by  this  slight 
barrier,  the  insects  spread  a  broad  flat 
rock  under  its  lee,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  sand  and  earth,  thus  form- 
ing the  first  rudiments  of  a  soiL  This 
s]preads  and  elevates  itself — the  first 
piece  of  wreck,  perhaps,  catches  an- 
other, and  a  larger  bulwark  against  the 
violence  of  the  waves  is  erected,  tiU 
[uite^  an  extent  of  ground  has  risen  like 
'  'q  the  very  midst  of  the  ocean, 
soil,  teeming  with  the  elements 
,  does  not  long  remain  barren 
3s.  Perhaps  some  sea-bird, 
ith  its  protracted  flight  over 
'  waters,  may  pause  for  an  in- 
^  ^  welcome  resting-place.  A 
seed,  bortie  by  the  bird  fnmi  some  more 
favored  spot,  dif)p«!  ;(Ui>ea  the  luxuriant 
soil,  thirsting  to  re<sv?»  it,  ttp4JiAg|^aPf 
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blossoms,  and  bears  fruit.  Other  birds 
rest  in  the  branches  of  the  newly-born 
tree,  and  scatter  the  seeds  of  other  and 
different  plants.  Protected  still  more 
from  disturbing  influences,  by  the  bar- 
rier it  has  itself  provided,  the  land 
grows,  like  the  vegetation  upon  it ;  un- 
til miles  upon  miles  of  territory  are 
rescued  from  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
Such  is  a  brief  and  simple  sketch  of  the 
most  usual  method  of  formation,  wher- 
ever the  coral  insect  builds.  Around  the 
coast  of  Florida,  however,  most  of  such 
changes  took  place  many  hundreds  of 
^ears  ago,  and  now,  while  soihe  keys 
increase  in  extent,  others  diminish.  The 
cause  of  this  lies  in  the  numerous  eur- 
rents,  which  the  tides,  in  their  intricate 
windings  through  so  many  islands,  una- 
voidably exeite.  Thus  a  portion  of  one 
key  may  be  slowly  and  steadily  washed 
away.  The  particles  of  earth,  however, 
are  not  lost,  but  serve  to  swell  its  more 
fortunate  neighbor,  which,  in  its  turn, 
may  be  robbed  at  some  part,  to  benefit 
a  third. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  amusing  to 
observe  the  gradual  increase  of  some — 
how  they  stretch  out  long  narrow  points 
like  arms,  striving  to  pull  more  land 
£rom  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  At  first 
we  see  nothing  but  a  long  bank,  which 
is  almost  hidden  by  the  sea  at  high-tide, 
and  reveals  itself  as  a  soft  mass  of  mud 
and  shells,  when  the  waves  retire.  Fi- 
nidiy,  sometimes  at  the  very  extremity, 
sometimes  in  the  middle,  a  combination 
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of  currents  heaps  up  a  mass  above  the 
highest  level  of  the  water.  As  if  some 
unseen  hand  had  planted  them,  for  no 
eye  beholds  whence  they  come,  a  mil- 
lion points  of  mangrove  emerge  from  the 
mud.  Perfectly  straight,  and  hardly 
thicker  than  a  quill,  they  bear  a  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  growth  of  the  human 
beard.  They  soon  lose  that  appearance, 
however,  for  the  uniform  stem  forks  and 
divides  agaha,  grows  and  puts  forth 
leaves,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the 
mud  gives  place  to  a  fresh  and  lively 
green. 

This  beautiful  green  meadow — for 
such  frem  a  distance  it  appears — loses 
much  of  its  charm  as  we  approach,  and 
possesses  none  at  all  should  we  be  rash 
enough  to  trust  ourselves  upon  it  The 
mingled  mass  of  pulverized  coral,  sand, 
and  shells,  that  forms  the  soil,  is  not 
only  extremely  soft  and  treacherous, 
but  the  young  mangroves,  spreading 
out  into  a  chain  of  arches,  trip  up 
the  unwary  foot  in  a  moment.  Any 
thought  of  running  over  such  a  surface 
would  be  rash,  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  but  at  night  would  become  simply 
lidiculous.  On  a  fedr  average,  the  fugi- 
tive and  his  pursuer,  too,  would  have  the 
task,  not  only  of  picking  their  way,  but 
of  picking  up  themselves  at  every  other 
step.  However,  as  the  level  of  the  mud, 
whioh  is  almost  as  uniform  as  the  water 
around  it,  gradually  rises,  a  short  grass 
springs  up,  and  the  earth  dries  and 
hardens.  The  mangrove  arches,  like 
many  nobler  structures,  fall  into  ruin, 
as  the  plants  increase  in  height,  till  the 
scene  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
grassy  level,  dotted  thickly  with  man- 
grove bushes,  seldom  more  than  six  or 
sc^te  feet  high. 

These  changes  may  all  be  observed  at 
one  spot  as  the  edges  of  most  keys  gra- 
dually shade  off  from  their  ancient  for- 
est-covered centre,  to  their  muddy  and 
daily-increasing  circumference.  We 
speak  of  a  central  forest  for  other  and 
larger  trees  spring  lip  and  unite  with  the 
mangrove  in  sheltering  the  interior 
from  tlie  scorchinc^  rays  of  the  sun. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  keys  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  the  various 
woods,  though,  here  and  there,  we  en- 
counter plains  of  the  most  exaot  level, 
carpeted  with  a  short  ash -colored  grass, 
and  spotted  thinly  with  low  mangrove 
bushes,  or  single  trees.  The  lagoons  in 
the  islands  are  very  abundant  in  such 
localities.  Theee  are  strictly  ponds ;  for 


they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes. 
The  water  finds  its  way  into  them  by  sub- 
terranean channels.  Some  are  as  salt  as 
the  ocean,  while  the  brackish  water  of 
others  proves  that  the  rain  has  a  large 
share  in  their  composition.  But  the  term 
lagoon  is  often  more  broadly  applied. 
Many  keys  contain  large  interior  spaces 
filled  with  water,  which  enters  from  the 
ocean  outside,  through  a  narrower  or 
wider  ch'annel,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
these  are  so  extensive  as  to  deserve  con- 
sideration, they  are  honored  with  the 
name  of  sounds,  but,  if  small  and  unim- 
portant, are  merged  under  the  general 
term,  lagoon. 

The  shore  of  the  keys  varies  much. 
On  one  side  it  is  generally  rocky — the 
gras&  and  soil  ceasing  at  a  line  that  de- 
notes the  high-water-mark.  When  the 
tide  recedes,  a  greater  or  less  space  of 
the  rock  is  left  bare,  amounting,  some- 
times, to  several  hundred  feet.  The 
other  side  is  either  covered  with  man- 
groves, whose  arched  and  interlaced 
stems  grow  far  into  the  water,  and  form 
a  dark  green  fringe,  entirely  concealing 
the  land ;  or  it  is  a  bank  of  mud,  into 
which  one  may  sink  above  his  knees. 
These  two  appearances  designate  the 
character  of  the  shore,  whether  it  grows 
or  wastes  away.  No  key  increases  in 
every  direction.  The  numerous  cur- 
rents, set  in  motion  hy  the  tides,  while 
they  heap  up  sand  and  shells  on  one 
side,  endeavor  to  carry  away  soil  from 
the  other.  But  here  the  rocky  founda- 
tion of  the  keys  preserves  them.  It  is 
only  at  high-tide  that  the  water  can 
sweep  off  the  earth  above,  and  during 
the  oomparatively  long  period  through 
which  the  tide  ebbs  and  again  rises,  all 
its  strength  is  wasted  on  the  iron  sur- 
face of  the  rock.  Still  it  makes  an  im- 
pression even  there;  for  we  find  the 
coral  worn  and  honey-combed  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  changed  to  a  dark 
slate-color  by  the  sun  and  air.  Thus, 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  keys 
are  not  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and,  perhaps, 
at  some  distant  day,  the  sea  may  be 
driven  from  every  izdet  and  channel,  and 
all  the  keys  become  consolidated  into 
one. 

In  the  numerous  sounds,  that  cit  up  the 
interior  of  many  keys,  this  differecoe  of 
shore  is  very  striking.  One  side  may  be 
rocky,  up  to  the  lin^its  of  the  tide,  where 
the  ground  rises  abruptly,  and,  oovered 
with  short  grass,  extends  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods.     The  few  yards 
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thus  left  open  aiSbrd  excellent  walking- 
ground  for  the  most  delicate  foot.  We 
push  on,  and  turn  the  point.  The 
aspect  of  the  other  shore  is  hidden  by 
the  forest,  until  we  reach  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  dry  land.  No  sooner 
does  the  knowing  eye  catch  a  glimpse 
beyond  this  curtain,  than  all  hopes  of  a 
pleasant  excursion,  if  such  were  ever 
entertained,  are  abruptly  disappointed. 
Perhaps  the  shore  may  be  veiled  beneath 
a  thick  border  of  mangroves,  whose 
green  leaves  touch  the  water,  and  are 
clearly  reflected  in  its  crystal  depths. 
What  a  lovely  shore !  How  charmmgly 
the  dark  ^een  of  the  mangroves  con- 
trasts with  the  bnlliant  mirror  that 
bathes  their  feet.  And  they  are  beau- 
tiful to  view  from  a  distance,  or  to  float 
by  lazily  in  a  boat.  But  let  the  unwary 
explorer  endeavor  to  pass,  by  wading, 
as  the  writer  once  did,  not,  however,  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  will  And  him- 
self not  only  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
but  knee-deep  m  a  coarse  mud,  filled 
with  shells  of  all  sizes.  If  the  shore  be 
not  thus  treacherously  fair,  it  throws 
aside  all  disguise,  and  boldly  presents 
itself  as  it  is — an  unmitigated  mud- 
bank. 

The  sounds,  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  perfectly  represent,  in  minia- 
ture, the  great  oceans  and  gulfs  of  our 
earth.  One,  in  particular,  about  twenty 
miles  northeast  from  Key  West,  offers 
every  variety  of  shore,  shoal,  and  chan- 
nel. The  large  key  that  contains  it, 
and  which  rejoices  in  the  sweet  name  of 
Sugar- loaf  is  almost  dissolved  out  by 
tiie  sea.  The  entrance  is  by  two  creeks 
or  winding  channels,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  island.  The  smaller  would  be  a 
treasure,  could  some  enterprising  Yan- 
kee transport  it  north,  as  an  inexhaust- 
ible magazine,  from  which  to  draw  un- 
failing supplies  of  superior  romantic 
scenery,  at  so  many  dollars  the  square 
yard.  Though  the  distance,  between 
the  outer  sea  and  the  sound  into  which 
it  pours,  is  barely  half  a  mile  in  a 
straight  line,  the  creek  winds  for  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  In  some  places 
it  is  several  yards  wide,  in  others  so 
narrow,  that  a  boat  passes  with  difficulty, 
while  its  depth  vanes  from  three  or  four 
feet  to  OS  many  fathoms.  Its  banks  are 
ornamented  with  every  charm  of  Florida 
scenery.  Here  we  have  tall  trees,  arch- 
ing over  head,  in  green  and  whispering 
domes,  until  the  hot  beams  of  the  sun 
are  completely  excluded ;  and  our  boat 


floats  on,  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most 
delicious  coolness.  We  hear  the  plash 
of  the  water,  among  the  miUion  arches 
of  the  mangroves  that  line  the  banks, 
echoing  and  reechoing  in  a  continuous 
murmur.  A  more  sleep- com  polling 
sound  cannot  be  imagined.  The  breeze 
outside  is  somehow  caught  by  the  trees, 
at  the  mouth,  and  a  welcome  current  of 
cool  air  follows  our  upward  progress. 
We  emerge  into  the  open  suuUght. 
The  current  hurries  us  on  more  rapidly, 
for  the  depth  has  become  less,  and  one 
is  a  sure  index  to  the  other.  The  banks 
are  covered  with  bushes,  on  many  of 
which  we  may  see  shells,  high  in  air. 
They  are  adventurous  shell-flsh  who 
adhered  to  the  plant,  while  it  was  yet 
imbedded  in  the  mud,  and,  as  it  rose, 
soared  aloft  with  their  supporter.  We 
may  find  their  parallels  elsewhere  than 
in  Florida.  Again  we  have  a  ghastly 
forest  of  dead  trees.  Thousands  of 
white  skeleton  limbs  are  twisted  into 
every  imaginable  shape.  At  night,  espe- 
cially, when  thrown  into  strong  relief  by 
the  cold  light  of  the  moon,  they  present 
forms  of  horror,  numerous  enough  and 
fearful  enough  to  terrify  a  hundred 
children.  We  speak  thus  moderately, 
as  we  doubt  whether  a  larger  number 
could  be  found  on  all  the  keys. 

The  creek,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  sound,  is  broader,  and  less  winding. 
Beautiful  grassy  slopes,  with  a  few 
trees  scattered  here  and  there,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  an  extended  meadow, 
border  its  banks.  The  water,  though 
deep,  is  still  so  dear,  that  the  shells 
and  sea- weed,  nay,  even  the  smallest 
fish  swimming  along  the  bottom,  may 
be  easily  perceived.  Outside,  extensive 
shoals  prolong  its  winding,  and  show 
plainly  the  process  of  its  formation. 

Near  the  former  creek,  resides  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  key — Happy 
Jack.  He  was  originally  a  sailor,  and 
a  member  of  a  certain  band,  that 
meandered  over  all  the  keys,  and 
lived  where  and  as  they  could.  Their 
names,  as  least  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, were  as  follows :  Jolly  Whack, 
Paddy  Whack,  Red  Jim,  Lame  Bill, 
and  old  Gilbert  Whether  Paddy  and 
Jolly  were  brothers,  as  the  similarity 
of  their  surnames  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, remains  doubtful,  as  the  history 
of  the  family  is  shrouded  in  as  deep 
obscuritv  aa  the  origin  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Red  Jim  was  certainly  not  an 
Indian,  for  the  Floridians  have  little  in 
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common  with  thoir  gavage  foes ;  bat,  to 
hazard  a  conjectare,  gained  his  so- 
briquet from  the  color  of  his  hair. 
Lame  Bill's  prefix  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion. Nor  is  the  patriarchal  title  of 
old  Gilbert,  or  ancient  Gilbert,  more  ob- 
scure. On  the  whole,  Jack's  appella- 
tion seems  to  us  the  happiest  of  the 
six.  However  different  their  names, 
and  varying  their  dispositions,  they  all 
united  in  a  common  love.  The  fra- 
grant goddess  of  whisky  absorbed  the 
affections  of  their  guileless  hearts. 

As  whisky  is  one  of  those  articles 
¥rith  which  the  coral  insects,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  yet  supplied  the  keys, 
these  ardent  devotees  were  frequently 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  town  of  Key 
West,  for  outwajrd  and  visible  manifest- 
ations of  the  spirit  within  them.  They 
necessarily  went  down  sober,  for  the 
want  of  liquor  sent  them ;  but  it  was  no 
less  a  maUer  of  course  that  they  should 
return  drunk.  Skillful  sailors  as  they 
were,  and  favored  by  Providence  with 
moderate  breezes,  and  smooth  seas, 
oftener  than  they  deserved  it,  neverthe- 
less, it  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
winds  blew  and  the  waters  rose,  just 
when  their  skill  deserted  them.  Three 
or  four  scores  of  such  excursions,  and 
three  or  four  «uch  mischances  thinned 
their  numbers  rapidly,  till,  at  length, 
only  Jack  was  left. 

Jack  was  always  disinclined  to  the 
world,  and  Key  West,  probably,  did  not 
elevate  his  opinion  of  human  nature. 
So  he  settled  himself  permanently  on 
the  key  we  have  just  described,  and 
bent  his  energies  to  trapping  deer,  and 
raising  fruit.  He  is  still  alive,  and 
likely  to  live.  His  solitude  is  not  so 
uncompromising  as  Robinson  Crusoe's, 
for  the  crowds  of  •'spongers'*  and 
fishermen,  that  swarm  around  all  the 
keys,  give  him  sufficient  company,  in- 
deed, more  than  he  desires. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  Happy 
Jack,  let  us  briefly  allude  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  as  it  exhibits  itself  on 
the  keys.  Here,  however,  we  are  not 
to  look  for  the  grand  and  the  pictur- 
esque. There  are  no  mighty  trees, 
whose  ages  may  be  reckoned  by  cen- 
turies, and  whose  giant  trunks,  seamed 
and  weatiierbeaten  by  a  thousand 
storms,  resemble  the  massive  columns 
of  some  old  stone  temple  built  for  an 
ancient  and  forgotten  god.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  keys  themselves 
are  essentially  things  of  yesterday — 


southern  plants  growing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  It  would  be  absurd, 
then,  to  expect  the  hoariness  of  an  an- 
tedUuvian  lorest,  in  these  newly-born 
woods.  But,  like  Daniel  Lambert, 
what  they  want  in  height,  is  amply 
made  up  in  thickness.  A  dense  under- 
wood cnokes  up  almost  every  passage, 
composed  of  every  variety  of  wood  in 
different  stages  of  growth,  from  the 
first  tender  shoot  to  the  complete  tree. 
Old  age  and  decay  have  also  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  skeleton-like  dead 
trees,  that  thrust  their  gaunt  limbs  in 
our  faces  at  everv  turning.  The 
ground  is,  in  some  places,  covered  with 
dead  leaves,  in  others,  strewn  with 
masses  of  rock,  or  hidden  beneath  a 
long  prickly  grass. 

No  breeze  ever  finds  its  way  into 
these  deep  recesses.  The  hot  beams 
of  the  sun  fall  almost  perpendiculariy 
downward,  on  a  body  of  stagnant  air, 
which  in  summer  becomes  heated  to  the 
last  pitch,  until  the  additional  caloric 
radiated  from  the  burning  earth,  forces 
it  to  rise  into  a  comparatively  cooler  at- 
mosphere. These  solitudes  are  not 
condemned  to  utter  silence.  Beside 
the  occasional  cry  of  a  bird,  swarms  of 
musquitoes  and  gigantic  flies  make  the 
forest  vocal  with  a  melody  fearful  to 
the  traveler's  ear.  Indeed,  these  two 
pests  are  found  in  such  numbers  here, 
that,  unless  they  feed  upon  each  other, 
the  wonder  is  how  they  exist. 

Of  the  mangrove — ^the  pioneer  of 
vegetation — there  are  two  varieties — ^the 
redand  the  black.  Both,  like  the  pine, 
are  a  species  of  evergreen,  and  both, 
like  that  tree,  need  no  very  fertile  soil 
to  support  them.  The  red  mangrove 
is  distinguished  by  its  spreading  roots, 
which  run  out  in  long  arches,  dropping, 
at  intervals,  a  perpendicular  branch, 
like  a  pillar,  to  bear  their  weight  The 
trunk  rests  upon  these  arches,  often  at 
some  distance  from  the  ground.  Near 
the  shore,  the  foundations  of  the  roots 
are  hidden  bv  the  water,  which  rises,  at 
high-tide,  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
main  trunk.  When  the  trees  are  laii^e, 
and  grow  closely  together,  the  roots  m- 
terlaoe  themselves  in  the  most  inextric- 
able confusion,  and  form  a  raised  plat- 
form on  which  one  may  walk  without 
wetting  the  feet  The  bark  is  li^ht, 
and  smooth,  the  leaf  small  and  thick, 
without  serrations.  The  salt  air,  on 
which  they  live,  is  so  bound  up  with 
their   constitution,  that  we   generally 
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find  small  particles  of  salt  crystallixed 
upon  the  upper  surface.  The  wood  is 
reddish  brown,  firm,  and  heavier  than 
water.  Used  as  firewood,  it  answers 
very  well,  burning  slowly,  but  giving 
an  intense  heat. 

Nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  red 
variety  a  means  of  propagating  itself, 
denied  to  the  black.  The  larger  trees 
are  continually  dropping  small  twigs 
into  the  water,  which  are  carried 
away  by  the  tide.  They  float  wher- 
ever it  please  chance  to  send  them, 
till  they  come  to  any  place  so  shal- 
low that  their  lowest  extremity  can 
reach  the  bottom.  Here  they  are  firm- 
ly anchored,  for  wherever  these  *•  bobs" 
— so  called  from  the  bobbing  motion 
given  them  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waves— once  touch,  there  they  stick 
fast,  and  take  root.  Thousands  of  such 
twigs  may  be  seen  "  bobbin*  around" 
the  shores  of  the  keys,  ready,  wherever 
they  have  an  opportunity,  to  plant 
themselves  and  extend  their  race. 

The  black  mangrove  differs  very  lit- 
tle from  the  red,  except  in  the  color  of 
its  wood;  which,  as  the  name  denotes, 
is  almost  black.  Its  roots  are  not 
arched,  like  those  of  the  red  variety, 
bat  in  every  other  respect  there  is  a 
general  likeness.  Neitiber  kind  attains 
to  any  great  height — ^twenty  feet  is 
usual,  forty,  perhaps,  the  limit 

The  mangrove  is  indisputably  the 
tree  of  the  keys.  It  precedes  the  rest, 
and  is,  probably,  more  abundant  than 
any  other.  There  are  many  small  isl- 
ands, scattered  throughout  the  chan- 
nels, between  the  larger  keys,  which  are 
so  thickly  covered  with  mangroves  that 
the  ecurthis  entirely  hidden,  and  landing 
rendered  impossible.  From  a  distance 
they  appear  like  a  regularly  shaped 
mound  of  the  darkest  green,  rising  from 
the  water,  and  seeming  to  float  upon 
its  surface.  The  Floridians  call  them 
mangrove  keys  par  excellence,  as  they 
are  made  of  nothing  else. 

The  pine  comes  next  Some  keys 
possess  tolerably  extensive  pine  bar- 
rens, as  atAy  are  termed,  though  we 
think  the  name  an  unjust  reflection  on 
one  unfortunate  tree,  for  the  land  is  not 
more  barren  there  than  on  most  other 
places.  The  keys  are  not  gardens,  by 
any  means.  Though  the  pines  never 
equal  the  height  of  their  noruem  breth- 
ren, and  woidd  look  like  bushes  beside 
the  gigantic  pines  of  California,  still, 
they  are  the  loftiest  wood  on  the  keys. 


Then  we  have  the  palmetto,  the  fa- 
mous soft  wood,  used  for  the  ereotion 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  Revolution,  and 
celebrated  for  its  power  of  resisting 
balls.  It  rises,  a  straight,  branchless 
trunk,  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  at  the  top  expands  into  broad  leaves, 
something  like  an  enormous  umbrella. 

Oak,  also,  is  to  be  met  with,  thoueh 
for  purposes  of  tanning  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable, as  the  bark  of  the  red  man- 
grove well  supplies  its  place. 

An  almost  endless  list  foUows,  of 
which  only  a  few  deserve  our  notice. 
The  handsome  yellow  wood,  very  well 
adapted  for  viohns,  gun-stocks,  or  any 
ornamental  work,  is  often  sent  to  Ens- 
land,  where  it  brings  a  high  price.  We 
have  only  space  to  briefly  mention  the 
mahogany  madeira,  the  mastic  and 
prinoewood,  the  stopper  and  the  torch, 
both  black  and  white.  The  lancewood 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  It  is  excellent  for  axe-handles, 
the  shafts  of  carriages,*  or,  indeed,  for 
any  purj^ose  in  which  great  strength 
and  elasticity  are  required.  The  pigeon 

Elum  bears  a  small  black  plum,  hardly 
igger  than  a  cherry,  but  very  sweet. 
The  iron  wood,  almost  as  firm  and  hard 
as  iron,  has  also  a  fruit  much  resem- 
bling the  pigeon  plum,  though  far  infe- 
rior in  flavor. 

The  bay  cedar  is  a  variety  of  tiie 
common  cedar,  but  its  leaves  are  fewer 
and  larger.  The  inner  bark  is  said  to 
possess  remarkable  medicinal  virtues. 
It  i»  intensely  astringent  and  probably 
imitates  the  arnica  montana  of  the 
homoeopathists  in  many  of  its  prop- 
erties. Whatever  these  may  be« 
they  are  almost  utterly  unknown  at  the 
north.  The  wild  sapadilla  most  not 
be  overlooked.  Its  snowy  bark,  spot- 
ted with  stains  of  the  liveliest  crimson, 
appears  as  if  some  wounded  deer  had 
rubbed  against  it,  in  passing,  and  left 
the  date  of  his  passage  written  in 
blood.  The  berry  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  walnut  and,  like  the  whole 
tree,  emits  a  milky  juice,  on  being  cut. 
Another  tree,  or  rather  bush — ^for  it 
scarcely  deserves  a  loftier  title — very 
similar  to  the  last  is  the  seven-year  ap- 
ple, as  the  Floridians  eall  it  though 
why  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
guess ;  for  its  small  hard  apple  punctu- 
ally makes  it  sappearance  every  year. 
'That  hard  and  heavy  wood,  the  lig* 
nam  vitas,  though  seldom  seen  among 
the  keys,  occurs  on  one  so  plentifully 
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as  to  bestow  its  own  name  upon  it. 
But  the  largest  of  the  keys,  and  the 
key,  too,  that  furnishes  the  most  numer- 
ous varieties  of  wood,  indeed,  many 
which  are  found  nowhere  else,  is 
Largo,  a  long  narrow  island  about 
seventy  miles  northeast  from  Key 
West.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  diminish- 
ing from  five  miles  to  barely  three-quar- 
ters. The  soil  is  more  fertile  than 
on  any  other  key,  and  its  productions 
are  consequently  more  abundant  and 
various.  A  few  scattered  live-oak  trees 
grow  here,  and  the  wild  tamarind,  which, 
though  seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  in 
height,  is  often  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  affords  excellent  ship  tim- 
ber. 

Largo  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  n-uits.  The 
lime,  the  lemon,  the  sweet  orange,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  large  yellow  citron, 
would  flourish  here  like  the  scriptural 
bay -tree.  The  banana,  too,  and  the  co- 
coa-nut help  to  swell  the  number  of  its 
gifts  to  man,  though,  as  yet,  very  few 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  its  liber- 
ality. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  raised  on  several 
keys,  wherever  a  small  settlement  of 
one  or  two  families  has  been  made.  On 
Matecumbe,  a  key  near  Largo,  the 
Irish  potato  has  been  nlanted,  and 
after  several  seasons,  stiU  retains  its 
original  qualities  without  changing  into 
the  sweet  It  is  astonishing  on  what  a 
slender  support  these  sweet  potatoes 
will  flourish.  We  have  often  seen  a 
space  between  two  barren  rocks  entire- 
ly filled  by  an  enormous  potato,  which 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  the  soil 
near  it ;  for  when  taken  up  the  rock  be- 
neath was  left  bare. 

The  hemp  plant  of  Florida,  some- 
times termed  sea-soil  hemp,  from  the 
preference  it  seems  to  exhibit  for  ma- 
rine situations  along  the  coast,  hardly 
yields  to  the  celebrated  Manilla  in  those 
qualities  that  constitute  its  excellence 
— strength  and  durability.  A  single 
strand  has  proved  able  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  six  pounds,  while  a  fibre  of 
Manilla  hemp  breaks  under  a  strain  of 
four  or  five  pounds.  It  is  cultivated  on 
Key  West  to  some  extent,  though  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  as  to  its  v^uable 
properties,  has,  as  yet,  prevented  it 
from  becoming  an  extensive  article  of 
commerce. 

The  entire  height  of  the  plant  varies 


from  ten  to  eighteen  feet.  Near  the 
root,  long  thick  leaves  spread  out,  at- 
taining often  a  length  of  five  feet,  wiUi 
a  breiSth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
fibrous  structure  of  these  leaves  forms 
the  hemp,  like  the  bark  and  leaves  of  our 
common  hemp  plant,  and  needs  only  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  From 
the  centre  of  this  cluster,  which  resem- 
bles a  palmetto  tree,  could  we  conceive 
its  trunk  to  be  completely  buried  beneath 
a  pile  of  sand,  a  tall  straight  shaft  rises, 
and  expands  into  a  tuft  at  the  summit. 
Here  we  find  the  seed  in  the  shape  of 
shoots,  arranged  symmetrically  around 
the  trunk.  These  fall  to  the  ground 
after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of  devel- 
opment, and  serve  to  propagate  the 
plant;  for,  like  the  little  mangrove 
**  bobs,*'  wherever  they  touch  the  ground 
they  take  root  and  flourish. 

Largo  is  the  only  key  that  can  fur- 
nish a  respectable  wild  beast  Black 
bears  have  been  seen  there,  though 
they  are  not  very  numerous.  On  one 
occasion,  when  two  men  landed  from  a 
boat  to  attack  a  large  fellow,  near  the 
beach,  he  pursued  them  to  their  boat, 
compelled  them  to  vacate  the  premises, 
and  quietly  took  his  seat  in  me  stem, 
while  the  discomfited  hunters  made  the 
best  of  their  way  ashore  by  swimming. 

Deer  are  found  on  most  of  ihe  keys. 
Although  the  animals  themselves  are 
rarely  visible,  their  footprints  cover 
almost  every  spot  where  me  soft  mud 
wUl  admit  an  impression.  They  are 
rather  a  degenerate  breed  ;  though  oc- 
casionally a  fair  specimen  is  encounter* 
ed.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for 
exploring  points  and  peninsulas,  and 
advantage  of  this  harmless  peculiarity 
is  often  taken  by  the  hunter.  The  rac- 
coon is  not  so  shy;  indeed,  they  are 
very  often  caught  alive  by  an  active 
man,  as  they  will  suffer  their  pursuer  to 
approach  within  a  few  feet.  The  tra- 
dition of  man*B  cruelty  has  evidently 
never  been  spread  among  them. 

Rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  and  water- 
snakes,  are  rather  too  plentiful  for 
comfort ;  and  land  and  sea-birds,  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions,  help  to  make 
the  air  populous. 

The  numerous  ohanneb,  that  wind  in 
all  directions  through  the  keys,  are 
generally  weU  supplied  with  fish,  that  in 
number  and  variety  emulate  the  birds. 
There  is  the  grunt,  very  much  resem- 
bling our  common  perch,  and  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  sound  it  makes,  when 
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taken  out  of  the  water.  A  stranger 
need  only  catch  one,  to  perceive  at 
once  how  well-merited  is  the  name.  The 
gronper,  the  jack&sh,  the  lordly  barra- 
couta,  and  many  others,  are  all  abund- 
ant, though  swarms  of  sharks,  sword- 
fish,  and  sawfish,  do  their  utmost  to 
thin  their  numbers.  Sharks  are  decid- 
edly too  frequent  visitors ;  and  as  they 
prefer  the  deeper  channels,  through 
which  vessels  are  obhged  to  pass,  or 
where  they  must  anchor,  if  thoy  design 
remaining  any  time,  the  pleasure  of 
bathing  becomes  alloyed  with  a  slight 
shade  of  peril  Still,  in  reality,  there 
is  not  mucn  danger,  as  the  sharks,  un- 
less they  have  tasted  human  blood  be- 
fore, are  usually  more  afraid  of  us  than 
we  of  them — if  that  be  possible.  Young 
sharks,  not  more  than  a  foot  long,  are 
found  in  the  lagoons- 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
keys,  the  water  seldom  exceeds  four  fa- 
thoms in  depth,  and  is  ordinarily  much 
less.  There  are  many  bays  several 
miles  across,  whose  depth,  in  no  place, 
is  more  than  five  feet,  and,  sometimes, 
hardly  reaches  as  many  inches. 

Perhaps  only  in  Florida  can  a  person 
behold  the  nearest  point  of  land  a  mile 
distant,  and  yet  have  hardly  sufficient 
water  around  him  to  drown  a  child. 
An  extraordinary  low  tide  would  expose 
leagues  of  what  is  now  hidden  by  the 
ocean ;  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  land, 
should  some  earthquake  ever  cause 
such  a  phenomenon,  would  join  many 
keys  that  are  now  separated  by  a  broad 
sheet  of  water. 

All  kinds  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and 
sponges,  carpeting  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  may  be  readily  seen  through  the 
clear,  shallow  water.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  sponge — the  fdse  and  th^ 
true.  The  true  sponge  preserves  its 
integrity,  when  laid  out  upon  the  beach 
to  dry,  while  its  treacherous  image,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  passes  away 
like  the  water  that  moistens  it.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Key  West  are 
**  spongers,"  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  bar-room  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Sponges  are  worth  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents  per  pound ;  though  an  infe- 
rior kind  brings  only  ten  cents.  For- 
merly, they  were  much  less  profitable, 
as  twenty-five  cents  was  esteemed  a 
fair  price.  Though  shells  occur  in  mil- 
lions, yet  really  beautiful  specimens 
are  not  so  readily  met  with.  The  best 
are  Ibund  near  Csssar's  Creek,  which 


bounds  the  northern  point  of  Key 
Largo. 

Wo  have  already  alluded  to  the  intri- 
cacy and  difficulty  of  the  navigation 
among  the  keys«  This  is  increased  by 
the  irregularity  of  the  tides,  which  re- 
semble those  of  a  river,  in  the  varyiog 
epochs  of  high-water,  at  different  places. 
For  instance,  suppose  that,  about  half 
way  up  an  inlet,  it  is  high-water  at 
twelve  o*clock.  A  mile  nearer  the  sea, 
the  time  of  high-tide  will  have  already 
passed,  and  the  ebb  commenced ;  while, 
a  mile  higher  up,  the  tide  is  still  rising,  as 
the  time  of  high- water  has  not  yet  come. 
Thus,  were  we  to  draw  an  imaginary 
line  of  high-tide  across  the  mouth,  we 
should  find  this  line  to  steadily  sweep 
up  the  channel,  from  the  sea,  for  about 
six  hours,  and  return  during  the  other 
six.  It  would  not  long  retain  its  uni- 
formity, however,  for  a  thousand  shoals, 
and  other  impediments,  would  delay  its 
progress  in  some  places,  and  hasten  it 
m  others.  The  greatest  variety  of  cur- 
rents would  be  formed,  which  would 
mutually  act  and  react  to  produce  a 
still  greater  confusion.  We  may  easi- 
ly imagine  how  difficult  it  is  to  cal- 
culate the  precise  state  of  the  tide  at 
any  point,  without  actual  experiment — 
the  only  method,  in  fact,  to  be  relied  on. 

There  are  many  pilots  in  Key  West, 
who  have  made  this  navigation  tho 
study  of  their  lives  ;  and  yet  the  journal 
of  their  voyages,  if  they  kept  one,  would 
frequently  contain  this  item,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it:  '*Ran  aground  on 
such  a  day;  got  the  vessel  off:  ran 
aground  again,  etc.,  etc;"  while  the 
smaller  craft  run  ashore  with  the  great- 
est equanimity,  and  if  the  tide  be  low 
when  the  accident  happens,  coolly  wait 
till  it  rises  and  floats  them  off.  If  the 
tide  is  at  its  highest,  the  crew  are  forced 
to  leap  overboard,  and  shove  the  light 
vessel  off  by  their  own  strength.  They 
are  used  to  it,  however,  and  seldom 
grumble. 

Many  of  the  vessels  that  cruise  about 
the  kevs  are  wreckers.  These  are 
generally  small,  fast-sailing  schooners, 
or  sloops,  that  keep  a  vigdant  lookout 
for  the  various  accidents  that  are  con- 
stantiy  occurring  on  the  reef.  If  the 
natives,  with  all  their  skill  and  experi- 
ence, find  it  difficult  always  to  preserve 
themselves  from  misfortune,  we  may 
judge  how  liable  are  strangers,  unac- 
quainted with  the  labyrinthine  channels 
of  the  reefs,  to  have  their  voyage  inter- 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 
A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 


CHAFFER  I. 

THE  fifth  September  morning  of  1691 
spread  a  glorious  show  of  tranquil 
blue  sky,  and  white,  wandering  clouds 
over  New  England.  That  opulent  San- 
taolaus,  the  sun,  hurried  over  the  whole 
coontry,  looking  up  leaves,  flowers,  fresh 
cobwebs,  shells,  humid  pebbles,  and  all 
the  other  big  and  little  children  of  na- 
ture's family,  to  rejoice  them  with  new 
gifts  of  life  and  beauty.  He  was  par- 
ticularly generous  in  delicate  tints  and 
translncencies  to  the  tiny  green  waves, 
which,  swarming  multitudinously  land- 
ward from  the  open  Atlantic,  tossed  and 
tumbled,  and  sputtered  and  gurgled 
around  the  timber  wharves  of  the  little 
sea-port  of  Salem.  He  did  his  best  by 
eight  or  ten  rusty  vessels  of  various 
sizes — from  fishing  smacks  up  to  ships 
of  three  hundred  tons — which  lay  moor- 
ed to  the  amphibious  wood-work,  or 
swung  at  anchor  in  the  dimpling  tide  of 
the  South  river.  He  lavished  hb  gold- 
en generosity  also  upon  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  houses,  cabins,  and 
other  buildings,  which  faced  the  landing, 
or,  further  inkmd,  diverged  from  a  brown 
church,  surmounted  by  a  tawny  weather- 
cock. A  host  of  smdl  square  windows, 
stuck  in  pointed  gables  or  under  pro- 
jecting eaves,  stared  back  at  him  with 
a  perpetual  earnestness,  flashing  and 
blinking  in  the  blaze  of  his  glory  like 
dazzled,  wondering  eyes  of  the  owl 
species. 

But  let  us  forget  awhile  his  beneficent 
m^esty,  the  sun,  and  take  note  of  the 
denizens  of  this  most  famous  of  all  puri- 
tanic villages.  Twenty  or  thirty  of 
them,  sailors,  in  vasty  jackets  and  trow- 
sers,  solemn  citizens,  in  broad-skirted 
coats  and  close  knee-breeches,  urchins, 
in  garments  generallv  too  big  for  them, 
shabby  negroes,  and  still  shabbier  In- 
dians, had  gathered  on  the  principal 
wharf,  to  stare,  with  talkative  interest, 
at  a  large  vessel,  which,  having  just 
pitched  its  anchor  into  the  mud  of  the 
South  river,  was  gently  bowing  its  fig- 
ure-head at  them,  as  if  in  friendly  recoj^- 
nition.  Some  of  the  crew  were  alon, 
clewing  up  the  last  loose  folds  of  dirty- 
brown  canvas.  There  was  a  singing- 
out  at  pulleys  on  deck,  as  a  stumpy 


boat  was  lowered  alongside.  Presently, 
three  or  four  sailors  scrambled  down  a 
rope-ladder  into  it,  and  were  followed 
by  a  man  in  citizen's  dress,  who  aided 
the  descent  of  a  woman. 

**  There  they  are,"  sud  a  stout,  rosy, 
middle-a^ed  landsman,  who  had  posted 
himself  by  a  rickety  stairway,  leading 
down  to  the  water.  **  Yea,  I  truly  hope 
so,"  replied  a  pale,  slender  woman,  who 
held  him  nervously  by  the  arm,  while 
she  eageriy  watched  the  advancing 
boat.  "Verily,  Mistress  Bowson,  I 
marvel  that  you  cannot  know  your  owa 
brother  when  you  see  him,"  observed 
the  pursy  citizen.  "  Oh,  it  is  fifteen 
years,"  she  said,  "yes,  fifteen  years, 
since  I  left  him ;  and  fifteen  years  is 
time  enough  to  change  folk  sadly." 

The  boat  tumbled  on  over  the  rip- 
ples, and  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
landing,  when  the  man  in  the  stem- 
sheets  rose,  and,  fixing  a  long,  steady 
gaze  on  the  woman  by  the  sturwav, 
called  out,  "  Sister  Ann,  is  that  you  f" 

"Yes,  Henry,"  she  replied;  "yes, 
it  is  I;"  and  ran  down  the  shaking 
steps  as  the  boat  rounded  to,  and  surg- 
ed on  against  the  humid  wood- work. 
"  This  is  Bachel,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  girl  beside  him — a  handsome  crea- 
ture of  seventeen,  who  now  stood  up, 
and  steadied  herself  by  his  shoulder. 
The  next  moment  he  lifted  her  in  hiz 
arms,  and  bounded  ashore  with  a  spring, 
indicating  singular  strength  and  agility. 
One  embrace  for  sister  Ann ;  and  then, 
pointing  to  his  companion,  he  repeated, 
with  a  proud  smile,  "  Well,  this  is  Ka- 
chel." 

The  pale,  slender  woman  put  her 
arm  around  the  girl's  wust,  and  led  her 
up  the  steps,  looking,  with  a  quiet, 
earnest  inquiry,  into  her  large,  hazel 
eyes.  "  Rachel,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  come;  I  do  praise  God;  I 
hope  that  he  has  brought  you  safely 
across  this  dan^rous  deep." 

"We  have  had  a  fortunate  voyage, 
aunt,"  replied  Rachel;  "but  I  am  re- 
joiced to  get  ashore,  and  very  rejoiced 
to  see  you.    Is  this  my  uncle  ?" 

During  this  brief  dialogue,  the  short, 

ursy  citizen  had  been  fidgeting  up  and 

own  three  steps  of  the  stair,  anxious  to 

descend,  but  bashful,  and  a&aid  to  in- 
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terropt.  "Yes,  Rachel;  yes,  brother 
Henry,"  said  sister  Ann,  **  this  is  my 
husband,  John  Bowson."* 

Mai«ter  Bowson,  with  great  confusion 
depicted  in  his  crimson  cheeks,  and  un- 
steady little  gray  eyes,  shook  hands 
with  Master  More,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  kissed  Rachel  More,  his  niece.  He 
then  gave  a  comical  grin  of  embarrass- 
ment, and,  putting  up  his  left  shoulder, 
as  if  to  hide  his  head  behind  it,  sidled 
away  into  the  rear  of  his  spouse.  He 
evidently  had  a  very  humble  opinion  of 
himself  in  comparison  with  his  newly- 
found  relatives.  And  yet  his  broad- 
skirted  coat  of  drab  cloth,  his  figured- 
silk  waistcoat,  his  silver  knee-buckles, 
his  wide-brimmed  ca.-^tor,  and  gold  hat- 
band, formed  a  combination  of  sumptu- 
ousness  very  superior  to  the  cheap  sim- 
plicity of  More's  apparel.  But  Master 
iJowson's  birth  had,  by  evil  luck,  not 
made  him  heir  to  a  coat  of  arms,  nor, 
indeed,  to  many  coats  of  any  descrip- 
tion; and,  although  rich  now,  he  had 
never  divested  himself  of  a  vigorous 
respect  for  blood,  which  in  his  times 
was  a  universal  sentiment,  and  consti- 
tuted the  most  important  spirit-level 
of  society ;  so  that,  when  he  shook 
hands  widi  a  man  who  had  not  been  his 
own  maker,  and  who,  fnjm  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  had  possessed  a  handle  to 
his  name,  he  could  not  help  an  awkward 
bashfulness.  He  felt  his  ease  return  a 
little  when  More  addressed  him  as  Mas- 
ter Bowson,  and  responded  to  his  wel- 
come with  that  fluent  courtesy  which 
generally  belongs  to  a  man  accustomed 
to  elegant  life,  as  much  as  floating  va- 
riegations of  color  belong  to  a  soap- 
bubble.  Close  together,  talking  of 
things  by-gone  and  to  ot)me,  the  four  left 
the  landing,  and  walked  up  irregular 
lanes,  towards  the  house  of  the  Salem 
parvenu. 

•*  Sister  Ann,"  said  More,  "your  face 
malces  it  seem  like  home  again,  al- 
ready." 

**  Master  More,"  struck  in  Bowson, 
"  I  hope  you  will  take  my  face  into 
account  some  day  as  making  things 
seem  homelike.  It  is  homely  enough, 
I  know ;  he  !  he  !  he !  I  am  a  plain 
man,  sir,  every  way ;  but  God  has  fa- 
vored me  with  a  heart,  sir." 

And  again  he  grinned  nervously  at 
More,  and  sidled  away  under  cover  of 
his  left  shoulder. 

**  You  have,  indeed,  great  occasion  to 
thnnk  God  on  that  score,"  returned  the 


other.  **  Sister  Ann  has  often  related 
to  me  by  letter  the  goodness  of  your 
heart." 

*'I  thank  you  much,  sir,  for  your 
civility,"  said  John;  "truly  I  thank 
you,  as  also  Mistress  Bowson.  As  for 
your  properties,  sir,  we  will  have  them 
ashore  from  the  ship  to-day.  I  have  a 
venter  in  the  ship,  and  the  master  will 
be  civil  to  me,  and  of  course  will  for- 
ward the  work  for  your  sake,  sir." 

Poor  man !  why  need  he  have  spoiled 
the  effect  of  his  kindly  speeches  by  be- 
ing so  embarrassed  after  them,  and 
grinning  in  such  frightened  deprecation  ? 
Presently  they  reached  Main  street,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  villa^. 
More  glanced  with  evidently  deep  in- 
terest up  and  down  its  meandering  lon- 
gitude, scattered  with  thin  grass,  mul- 
lens,  thistles,  and  brambles,  and  faoed 
by  straggling  houses,  of  various,  many- 
pointed  outlines.  About  one-third  of 
these  dwellings  were  log  huts,  chinked 
in  with  clay;  brown,  slovenly,  and 
often  mouldering  with  incipient  mossy 
ruin;  flanked  on  the  extenor  by  rude 
stone  chimneys,  nearly  as  considerable 
and  nearly  as  ruinous  as  themselves. 
Others  were  stout  little  framed  build- 
ings, primly  capped  with  cedar  shingles, 
and  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  in  oaken 
clapboard;  unpainted,  but  in  most  cases 
coated  with  whitewash,  a  good  deal 
dimmed  in  brilliancy  by  the  weather, 
and  streaked  with  rust  from  count- 
less flat-headed  nails  of  wrought  iron. 
Then  there  were  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
really  pretentious  dwellings,  rudely 
finished,  yet  picturesaue  spedmons 
of  the  Elizabethan  arcnitecture,  each 
story  bulging  out  broadly  and  sharply 
over  the  one  beneath  it ;  the  roof  diver- 
sified by  a  number  of  peaked  gables, 
fringed  with  fanciful  wood-work ;  a 
monstrous  white  dial-plate  staring  in 
broad  astonishment  out  of  the  southern 
gable ;  and  the  whole  pile  crowned  by  a 
ponderous  stack  of  chimneys,  big 
enough  to  heat  a  moderate  city.  A 
deeply -recessed  door,  splendid  with 
brass  noils,  and  six  or  eight  square 
windows,  witih  small,  lozenged  panes, 
finished  off  the  physiognomy  of  one  of 
these  colonial  mansions. 

It  was  before  some  such  a  building 
that  Master  Bowson  paused,  and  said 
with  great  solemnity :  "  Brother  More, 
welcome  to  my  house."  After  which, 
he  shook  hands  anew  with  them  all,  in- 
cluding his  wife,  and  mustered  courage 
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again  to  kiss  Rachel.  Then,  blushing 
from  this  last  feat,  he  grinned  at  all  three 
in  succession,  and  finely  sidled  up  to  the 
door  and  flung  it  open.  Entering  a  little 
hall,  the  party  turned  to  the  le^  into  a 
parlor,  whose  nicely-scoured  floor  of  pine 
boards  shone  white  through  the  circles 
and  waves  which  had  been  traced  upon 
it  in  light  blue  sand,  from  the  Ipswich 
beaches.  "  Brother"  More,"  said  Bow- 
son,  •*  welcome  to  my  keeping-room,'* 
and  again  he  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
glanced  at  Rachel  as  if  he  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  his  previous  kisses.  But 
seeing  that  she  was  looking  at  a  high- 
backed  oaken  chair  in  one  corner,  he 
went  at  it  like  a  crab,  collared  it,  and, 
dragging  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
told  her  to  be  seated.  Rachel  laughed 
good-humoredly,  thanked  him,  and 
glanced  at  her  aunt.  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"I'll  get  her  another."  Collaring  a 
second  chair,  he  dragged  it  forward  be- 
side the  first,  made  bis  wife  and  Rachel 
sit,  and  then  brought  two  more  chairs  for 
More  and  himself.  Letting  himself 
gently  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  them, 
he  crossed  his  legs,  grinned  blushin^ly 
from  one  face  to  another,  and  finally 
burst  into  a  bashful,  delighted  laugh. 
The  contagion  of  his  simple  mirth  was 
complete  and  instant,  so  that  the  whole 
iBour,  facing  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  broke  silence  with  a  long  peal 
of  merriment 

** Truly,'*  said  Mrs.  Bowson,  "my 
good  man  knows  not  how  to  express  his 
joy  at  beholding  you  here  in  safety." 

"  But,  aunt,  I  think  he  expresses  it 
bravely,"  replied  Rachel;  "lam  sure 
that  we  all  understand  him ;  and  I  thank 
hun  heartily  for  his  welcome." 

**  Ay,  that  you  do,  Rachel,"  said  her 
father,  ^'andlhatdolalso.  I  know  that 
it  is  a  most  kindly  welcome,  as  broad  and 
solid  as  this  old  English  chair." 

•♦  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bowson,  "  and  now 
that  John  has  done  the  honors  of  our 
keeping-room,  let  us  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  greet  his  old  mother.  Goody  Bow- 
son.  She  is  very  aged  and  feeble,  and 
will  not  sit  often  in  the  front  room,  to 
which  she  has  some  sort  of  a  chilly  dis- 
like. Yon  most  not  be  astonished  if  she 
sing  you  a  psalm,  for  such  is  her  fre- 
quent custom." 

They  reentered  the  hall,  passed  down 
the  length  of  it,  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  Here  was  another  scoured 
floor,  but  not  sanded;  a  mighty  fire- 
place, occupying  nearly  one  whole  side 


of  the  room ;  tables  of  oak  and  cherry , 
from  which  gleamed  rays  of  cleanliness ; 
treasures  of  crockery  and  pewter  wore, 
arrayed  on  the  mantel- piece  or  on 
dressers.  A  grinning  Irishman  in  rag- 
ged raiment,  and  a  stout  servant  girl  m 
coarse  linen  cap  and  short-gown,  ealuted 
the  visitors  with  an  abundance  of  clumsy 
bows  and  curtsies.  In  a  comer  of  the 
chimney- place,  crouching — regardless 
of  the  warm  air  and  sun-light — over  a 
smouldering  ^re,  sat  an  old  deeply- 
wrinkled  woman,  very  white  indeed,  her 
straggling  hair  partially  confined  by  a 
white  cap,  and  her  tmn,  bowed  form 
loosely  tltting  into  a  linsey-woolsey 
gown.  Master  Bowson  stepped  forward 
and  slapped  the  old  creature  on  the  back 
in  a  vigorous,  kindly  way,  as  if  to  wake 
up  her  dormant  faculties.  "Mother, 
look  here  I"  he  shouted,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  at  the  top  of  the  chimney; 
"  here's  my  brother-in-law,  Master  More, 
and  my  niece,  Rachel  More." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  mumbled  Goody  Bowson, 
"  I'm  drefful  glad  to  see  'em ;  dreffol 
glad.*' 

She  looked  at  More,  then  at  his  daugh- 
ter, and  after  awhile  said,  with  an  air  of 
childish  pleasure  :  "Who  is  that  pooty 
gal?" 

"  I  tell  you  that's  Rachel,"  trumpeted 
her  son ;  *•  Rachel  More — Master  More's 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  replied  the  Goody,  "  Tm 
drefful  glad.  She's  a  pooty  gaL  What 
d'ye  say  her  name  was?" 

"  Rachel,*'  repeated  the  girl  heraelf, 
laying  her  hand  softly  on  the  thin, wasted 
shoulder  of  the  old  woman. 

"  Rachel  —  Rachel,'*  muttered  the 
Goodpr.  "  That's  a  pooty  name ;  that's 
a  Scnpter  name." 

And  lifting  up  a  creaky,  wheexy  voice, 
she  began  to  sing  some  qudnt,  queer  old 
hymn,  to  the  faded  reminiscence  of  a 
psalm  tune.  The  verse  was  hardly  com- 
menced, when  a  short-legged,  long-hair- 
ed white  dog,  that  had  been  curiously 
yet  civilly  smelling  at  the  heels  of  the 
new-comers,  threw  up  his  head,  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  misery,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  piercing  howl,  as  if  there 
were  something,  either  in  the  air  or  the 
words,  that  was  perfectly  harrowing  to 
his  sensibilities.  "Get  out.  Frisk!" 
shouted  Master  Bowson,  picking  up  a 
stout  splinter  from  a  heap  of  fire-wood ; 
but  the  ag^ieved  creature  only  drew  his 
tail  under  him,  and  yelped  in  a  tone  of 
still    more  hopeless    anguish,   looking 
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piteously,  meanwhile,  from  Bowson  to 
the  chandng  Goody,  as  if  he  would 
have  said :  **  Why  don't  you  whip  her  7" 
Down  came  the  splinter,  and  away  went 
Frisk,  followed  by  his  master^s  chasten- 
ing toes  as  far  as  the  outer  door. 

''I'm  most  a  mind  to  kill  that  dog 
sometimes,"  observed  Bowson,  as  he 
returned  blowing  from  the  chase.  ''I 
think,  now  and  then,  that  he  must  be  a 
creetur  of  Satan,  sent  a  purpose  to  dis- 
turb Christian  duty  in  our  family.'* 

**  Yes,"  responded  his  wife,  "for  some 
cause  or  other.  Frisk  is  always  very 
noisy  and  troublesome  when  he  hears 
psalms  and  church  bells." 

**What  if  he  should  be  a  witch?" 
propounded  Bowson,  looking  around 
from  face  to  face,  with  a  faint  grin  of 
alarm. 

**  Suppose  we  have  him  tried,"  an- 
swered More,  laughing  in  a  tone  of 
indifference. 

*'  Well,  brother,"  observed  Mrs.  Bow- 
son, '*  you  have  now  seen  all  of  our 
household  except  the  cat.  So  sit  down 
again,  and  let  us  talk  of  old  times." 

CHAPTER  II. 

As  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  visit- 
ors would  come  in  during  the  day  and 
evening,  to  greet  the  newly-arrived 
strangers,  Master  Bowson  ordered  that 
his  keeping-room  should  be  set  in  the 
primmest  apple-pie  order.  Bachel  in- 
sisted upon  penorming  this  elegant 
piece  of  housework,  and  had  perfectly 
restored  all  the  sand  circles  on  the 
floor,  and  dusted  the  high-backed  chairs 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  delicacy, 
when  she  observed  a  horseman  ride  up 
to  the  house  and  fasten  his  beast  by  the 
horse-block.  A  short,  strongly-set 
man,  with  a  large  head,  and  a  bloated 
red  face,  he  was  dressed  in  tight  dothes, 
the  stiff,  straight  cut  and  sombre  hue 
of  which  showed  him  to  be  a  minis- 
ter. Catching  sight  of  her,  he  smiled 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  sentimental 
alligator,  and  made  a  singular  bow, 
throwing  his  head  far  back,  and  then 
bringing  it  forward  with  a  rolling  sea- 
sick motion. 

"  Is  this  young  damsel  Rachel 
More  ?"  he  asked  in  a  powerful,  harsh 
voice,  which  he  tried  to  soften^  into 
fascinating  sweetness,  by  conducting  it 
through  his  nose. 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  curt- 
sey, meant  rather  more  for  the  clerical 


black  coat  and  breeches,  than  for  the 
unsightly  person  within  them. 

"Surely,  surely,"  he  replied,  with 
another  incomparable  smile,  "I  know 
not  which  is  the  better  circumstanced ; 
a  father,  blessed  with  such  a  comely 
child,  or  a  child  favored  with  such  a 
learned  and  notable  father.  The  mer- 
cies of  'eaven  are  upon  such  a  family ; 
yea,  loving-kindness  forever  and  ever." 
ne  hemmed,  wiped  his  red  forehead, 
smiled  flatteringly  and  then  proceeded, 
with  an  accent  which  more  and  more 
clearly  proclaimed  his  London  birth  and 
Cockney  education:  *'Dear  child  of 
many  prayers,  I  am  Helder  Parris,  the 
smoking  flax  which  it  pleased  'eaven  to 
light  up  for  a  pastor  unto  Salem  village. 
Is  your  respected  parent  in  the  'ouse  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Rachel.  *'He  has 
gone  with  Master  Bowson  to  unlade  his 
valuables.  But  will  you  not  walk  in, 
sir  ?  My  aunt  is  here,  and  would  re- 
joice to  see  you." 

•*  Damsel,  I  thank  you ;  I  will  enter," 
he  responded,  marching  into  the  keep- 
ing-room, and  sittine  down  on  one  of 
the  hiffh-backed  chairB.  **What  a 
grief  that  I  should  find  Master  More 
away !  Yet  what  a  joy  that  I  should 
behold  his  daughter !" 

"Ah!  you  are  an  old  friend  of  my 
father,  sir?"  asked  Rachel. 

**No,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  elder. 
"No;  halas!  I  am  not  an  old  friend. 
But  I  am  a  new  friend.    I  thank  Qod 
that  I  'ave  'eard  of  Master  More,  and 
'ave  liked  to  'ear  of  'im." — He  looked     * 
cautiously  around,  and  then  continued 
in  a  low  tone :  "  Damsel,  I  would  like 
to  fi;et  speech  with  your  father  about 
setting  up  his  Hebenezer  in  our  vil- 
lage; that  is,  attending  on  my  minis- 
trations.    Could  you  satisfy  my  crav- 
ings   for  h  information    on    that    matr 
ter  ?  Shall  I  ever  'ave  occasion  to  bless 
God  that'e  brought  your  devout  parent 
to  Salem  village,  and  made  of  'im  one 
of  the   fairest   pillars  of  our    taber- 
nacle?" 

**I  know  not,  really,"  said  Rachel. 
'*  I  have  not  heard  him  say  whether  he 
would  abide  in  Salem  village  ;  only,  1 
thought  not     But  let  me  call  my  aunt, 
sir;  perhaps  she  can  tell  you.** 

•*  Spare  her — spare  her  for  a  while," 
responded  Parris,  waidng  his   liand  in 
deprecation.    '•  Mention  it  not  to  lier,  1 
pray  you.    Sit  a  moment ;  for  X  would 
be  glad  to  discourse  with  yoix  alone. 
We  are  poor  at  the  village,**  lie  con- 
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tinued,  when  they  were  both  seated ; 
*•  and  what  is  worse,  wo  are  divided — and 
what  is  worse,  we  are  stingy.  The  'oly 
and  the  kentrite,  and  the  large  in  -eart 
of  my  flock,  give  me  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  forty  cords  of  wood ; 
the  which  is  not  much,  but  I  bless  them 
for  it,  because  it  is  the  widow's  mite. 
But  t)iere  be  others  there,  Dathaus  and 
Habirains,  who  'old  their  purses  by  the 
throat,  and  who  will  heed  none  of  my  re- 
proof. Yea,  against  me  they  lift  up 
their  voice.  Yea,  the  moutn  of  the 
wicked  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful 
are  opened  against  me;  they  have 
spoken  against  me  with  a  lying  tongue. 
But  I  will  not  be  put  down  by  them. 
I  will  stick  to  my  post  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  Zion.  Notwithstanding  that  I 
^et  only  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
forty  cords  of  wood,  I  will  yet  greatly 
praise  the  Lord  with  my  mouth ;  ye«i, 
I  will  praise  him  among  the  multitude. 
Am  I  not  right  ?  Who  says  I  am  not 
right  in  praising  the  Lord?  He  errs, 
and  damnably.  Surely,  I  do  well  in 
praising  him." 

*'  I  should  think  so,  sir,*'  said  Rachel ; 
who,  of  course,  could  see  nothing  to 
blame  in  such  a  coarse  of  conduct. 

**  Truly,"  resumed  the  elder,  with  a 
commendatory  smile,  *^I  see  that  you 
are  not  one  of  the  'ousehold  of  Dathan 
and  Habiram.  I  rejoice  with  you.  Do 
not  I  rejoice  ?  Who  dares  say  it  ?  Yet 
mine  henemies  are  furious,  and  declare 
that  I  shall  no  longer  lead  them  through 
the  green  pastures.  But  what  if  a  man 
like  unto  your  father,  so  learned,  so 
mighty  in  word  and  look,  what  and  if  he 
were  one  of  my  sheep ;  yea,  one  of  my 
principal  rams,*'  he  continued,  with  a 
kind  of  pious  levity :  "  what  a  support 
would  he  be !  what  a  pillar  of  brass, 
yea,  and  of  much  fine  gold !  'Ow  then 
would  the  tabernacle  stand  firm,  and  the 
hadversaries  be  covered  with  confusion 
as  with  a  mantle!  'Ow  then  would 
Zion's  cause  prosper !  Will  it  not  pros- 
per ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  remarka- 
ble wretch  who  had  the  himpndence  to 
say  it  will  not.  It  always  does  prosper, 
whatever  may  be  the  machinations  of 
Beelzebub." 

**0h,  that  is  certain,  sir!"  replied 
Rachel,  meaning  to  be  polite.  *'Bnt 
may  I  not  call  my  aunt,  sir  ?  She  is 
in  the  garden,  and  would  come  to  you 
with  pleasure." 

*^Call  her  not,"  said  the  minister, 
rising  with  a  jerk.     "  I  cannot  tarry.    I 


must  home  before  noon,  that  I  may  eat 
my  dinner,  and  hold  my  accustomed 
Thursday  lecture.  But  when  you  be- 
hold your  sage  father,  salute  him  from 
me.  Tell  him  *ow  I  would  loy  at  his 
neighborhood  and  hopulent  friendship. 
I  desire  to  see  him ;  yea,  with  the  bow- 
els of  love  I  desire  it" 

And  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
stomach.  As  he  reached  the  door  he 
paused,  and  added:  *^It  would  be  pru- 
dent, dear  child,  not  to  mention  this,  our 
conversation,  'ere  in  the  town.  I  am  so 
encompassed  by  long  hears  and  sharp 
tongues,  and  'ave  so  suffered  from  them 
in  my  ministry,  that  I  must  be  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  'armless  as  a  dove.  Ought 
we  not  to  be  wise  as  serpents  ?"  he  asked 
with  the  same  cheerful  gayety.  *•  Yea, 
verily,  it  is  written,  the  soul  of  the  diK- 
gent  shall  be  made  fat.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  'armless  as  doves  ?  What  violent 
son  of  Belial  says  the  contrary?  I 
will  reprove  him  from  the  walls  of  Zion ; 
that  is,  child,  from  the  pulpit" 

**  You  would  be  very  riAt,  sir,"  said 
Rachel,  who  was  charitably  glad  when 
she  was  able  to  agree  with  him.  He 
was  evidently  much  pleased  with  the 
girl.  He  shook  hands  with  her  warmly, 
blessed  her;  and,  even  when  in  his 
saddle,  rolled  his  head  at  her  with  a 
smile  of  remarkable  breadth  and  unc- 
tion. 

At  twilight  quite  a  number  of  visit- 
ors began  to  drop  into  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  welcoming  the  new-comers. 
The  ordinary  set  of  good- men  and  good- 
wives  strolled  unpretendingly  into  the 
kitchen.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  sand- 
circles  in  the  keeping-room  was  again 
violated,  when  two  clerical  men  in  solemn 
black  knocked  for  admittance  at  the 
front  door.  With  grins  of  speechless 
embarrassment,  and  many  crablike  ma- 
noBUvrings,  Master  Bowson  led  them 
into  that  retreat  consecrated  to  great 
occasions  and  great  personages.  The 
elder  of  the  two  visitors,  a  tall,  portly 
man,  with  a  serious,  mild  countenajioe« 
lifted  his  broad-brimmed  hat  from  his 
gray  hair,  and  made  a  most  courtly  and 
most  dignified  salute.  *'•  Truly,  Elder 
Higffinson,  I  thank  you,"  stammered 
theblushin^  master  of  the  house,  '*! 
thank  you,  mdeed  sir,  for  your  civifity ; 
as,  also,  I  thank  the  learned  Elder 
Noyse.  Walk  in,  reverend  sirs,  I  be- 
seech you ;  after  you,  sirs,  is  manners 
for  me.  Here,  sirs,  this  i«  my  wife's 
brother,  Master  Henry  More ;  and  thia 
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is  his  daughter,  Rachel  More.  Sit 
down,  airs,  in  these  two  chairs.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sirs,  for  getting  in  yoar 
way,  I  am  sure." 

**  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  Master  More," 
said  Elder  Higginson.  "I  remember 
you  well,  sir,  although  it  is  nigh  upon 
twenty-five  years  since  you  left  us, 
with  your  excellent  parents,  for  Eng- 
land. For  their  sakes  I  could  never 
forget  you ;  for  they  were  my  very  good 
friends.*' 

*•  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  reoollec- 
ti<m,"  replied  More.  "  I  assure  you 
that  my  father  and  mother  often  spoke 
of  you,  even  to  the  time  of  their 
death.'» 

"That  was  a  great  loss  when  your 
father  was  taken  away,"  said  Higgin- 
son. **This  world  is  not  so  rich  in 
saints  that  it  can  well  afford  to  lose 
such  as  he.  You  must  have  felt  it  as 
a  loss,  sir,  notwithstanding  that  you 
had  arrived  of  age." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  said  More  smiling. 
"  You  have  hit  me  nearer  than  perhaps 
you  suppose.  I  began  where  my  father 
left  off,  and  I  finish  pretty  near  to 
where  my  father  began.  It  is  costly 
business  playing  the  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land in  these  luxurious  days." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  us  have  hope,  even 
for  the  things  of  this  world,"  replied 
the  old  man.  '*I  am  glad  that  you 
have  concluded  to  give  your  future 
fresh  earth  and  free  air  in  our  New 
England." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  More;  "this  is 
my  birth-place,  also.  My  father  lived 
here  as  a  merchant  a  third  part  of  his 
life  ;  my  sister,  too,  is  here.  In  short, 
it  is  more  the  family  home  than  old 
England  itself." 

"  I  think  that  you  will  do  well  here, 
sir,"  put  in  the  younger  minister. 
"  Master  Bowson,  I  am  sure,  has  no 
occasion  to  mourn  that  his  lines  have 
fallen  among  us."  And  he  looked 
around,  with  a  complimentary  air,  upon 
the  fine  furniture  of  the  keeping- 
room. 

"  No,  no ;  I  should  say  not,"  re- 
turned More.  "  Well  for  sister  Ann, 
that  s])e  found  some  one  to  core  for  her 
better  than  I  could  have  done." 

**  Oh,  master  More,"  stammered 
Bowson,  sidUng  forward.  "  I  wasn't 
worthy  of  her.  I  wasn't,  indeed,  sir  ; 
more  especially  as  her  first  husband 
was  a  gentleman  bom,  like  yourself, 
air.      For  you  are  good  blood,  sir,  not- 


withstanding that  your  father  was  disin- 
herited for  his  religion,  and  hod  to 
make  his  own  living.  Yes,  sir,  you  are 
good  blood,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it, 
sir,  notwithstanding  I  have  no  blood 
myself,  sir." 

In  the  mean  time  the  companion  of 
Higginson  had  turned  and  addressed  * 
some  remark  to  Rachel.  He  was  a 
slender,  well-formed  man,  with  a  rather 
handsome,  pale  face,  glittering  dark 
eyes,  and  short  black  hdr  faintly 
sprinkled  with  silver.  He  had,  perhaps, 
a  slight  appearance  of  conceit  in  his 
countenance ;  but  his  manner  express- 
ed gravity,  good-breeding  and  natural 
courtesy.  His  mien,  in  fact,  was  some- 
what conciliatory,  and  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  delicate,  plastic  nature;  yet  it 
rose  at  times  into  an  expression  of  dig- 
nity, or  even  authority,  quite  excusaUe 
in  a  man  accustomed,  as  the  Puritan 
minister  of  that  age  was,  to  command, 
and  to  meet  with  much  public  and  pri- 
vate deference. 

"I  take  it  for  certain,"  said  he, 
"that  this  young  person  docs  not  re- 
gret having  come  to  our  New  Eng- 
land." 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  certainly  not,"  replied 
Rachel  briefly,  curtseying  and  blush- 
ing. That  was  the  way  that  young 
girls  in  those  days  talked  to  their 
elders.  They  were  bashful  and  silent ; 
perhaps  because  they  came  out  too 
late ;  perhaps  because  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  ologies.  ^  Well,  the 
two  ministers  continued  to  discourse 
for  sometime  in  a  solemn  style,  that 
would  be  very  prosy  to  read,  and  was, 
perhaps,  a  litUe  prosy  to  hear.  At  last 
they  shook  bands  all  around,  and  walk- 
ed seriously  away. 

"  Elder  Higginson  is  the  same  mild, 
kind  old  gentleman  as  ever,"  said  More, 
when  they  had  departed. 

"  Good  men,  great  men,  both  of 
them,"  replied  Bowson.  "Don't  you 
think  so  ?  I  do.  But  they  cost  money^ 
though.  We  give  Elder  Higginson 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  sterling, 
in  country  produce,  and  forty  cords  of 
wood  a  year  ;  and  Elder  Noyse,  he  gets 
eighty  pounds  and  twenty  cords  of 
wood.  It  seems  like  a  great  deal,  don't 
it,  sir  ?  But  we  must  have  the  gospel , 
and  we  get  it  at  their  hands.  We  are 
like  sheep  to  whom  two  good  shepherds 
ore  feeding  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Goodman  reabody,  he  says  to  me  last 
Saturday  week,  says  he :  *  One  hundred 
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and'  sixtj  pounds  sterling  and  fortj 
oords  of  wood«  that's  a  deal  of  suste- 
nance  for  an  elder/  ^Yes,'  says  I,  *  it  is : 
bnt  not  a  poond  nor  a  cord  more  than 
he  deserres,'  says  I .  *  Elder  Higginson 
would  be  cheap  at  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  of  country  produce  and  fifty 
cords  of  wood ;  leastwise  he  would  be 
reasonable ;  and  the  same  per  centum 
of  Elder  Noyse.'  So  I  say  now ;  head- 
work  is  headworkt  and  heartwork  is 
heartwork,  as  much  as  handiwork  is 
handiwork.  Don't  you  think  so?  I 
do,  Master  More." 

For  the  first  few  days,  every  morning 
brobght  a  succession  of  long  confabu- 
lations, either  in  Bowson's  house,  or  in 
the  house  of  some  neighbor.  People 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  last  news  of 
England ;  about  the  war,  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  non-juring  bishops, 
the  indulgences  to  the  Puritans ;  about 
the  army,  the  parliament ;  the  council, 
the  Princess  Anne,  Queen  Mary  and 
Ring  William.  Then  thev  had  much 
to  tell  More,  concerning  the  crops  in 
New  England,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  quarrels  in  Salem  Tillage,  be- 
tween Elder  Parris  and  his  flock  ;  also 
how  the  elders  had  lost  something  of 
their  political  influence  in  consequence 
of  the  late  king's  government :  how  the 
trade  of  Salem  so  flourished  that  it 
nearly  equaled  that  of  Boston;  how 
society  was  growing  over-rich  and  sin- 
fully luxurious;  how  the  church  was 
asleep  and  the  devil  wide  awake.  More 
was  stopped  in  the  street  by  old  ac- 
quaintance who  had  been  whipped 
tnrough  the  hornbook  with  him  at 
school.  Ancient  gammers  and  gaffers 
paused  on  their  canes  to  blink  after 
Rachel,  and  ask  if  that  '*  pooty  gal  was 
Harry  More's  darter."  Most  people 
seemed  very  busy  in  thought  and  hand ; 
many  were  solemnly  silent  and  even 
unsocial ;  bnt  in  general  greetings  were 
frank,  cordial  and  kindly  ;  for  inhospi- 
tality  is  not  the  vice  of  a  new  or  sparse- 
ly-settled commuuitv. 

The  interest  which  Rachel  soon  drew 
to  herself  from  the  hearts  of  her  child- 
less relatives  was  something  remark- 
able. Aunt  Ann  thought  that  she  saw 
in  her  tlio  image  of  her  own  sainted 
unforgotten  mother,  now  for  twenty 
years  miugled  with  the  yew- shadowed, 
dust  of  a  transatlantic  church-yard. 
John  Bowson  grew  as  proud  of  her 
beauty,  her  pretty  manners,  and  her  un- 
common education,  as  if  he  were  her 


father.  **  There  ain't  such  another  lass 
for  learning,  and  gentility,  and  liveliness 
in  the  whole  town,"  said  he.  **  Then 
what  a  pooty  face  .'  Now  there's  Ruth 
Curwin;  she's  Justice  Curwin's 
daughter;  bnt  sha's  as  red  as  a  beet. 
Then  there's  Grace  Pickering;  she 
lives  in  a  great  house  with  three  chim- 
bleys ;  but  she's  as  white  as  a  turnip. 
Rachel's  is  about  the  only  face  in  Salem 
which  has  the  white  and  red  well  mixed, 
and  just  enough  of  both.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mistress  Bowson  ?     I  do." 

He  never  could  be  satisfied  that  she 
ate  enough,  or  that  the  ale  and  cider 
were  sufficiently  choice  for  her  drink- 
ing. He  had  mince  pies  made  for  her 
when  apples  were  worth  ahnost  their 
weight  in  silver ;  and  he  gave  her  a  silk 
gown,  trimmed  with  such  fine  silk  bone- 
lace  that  every  yard  of  it  cost  Cive  shil- 
lings. Then  the  serious  supper  parties 
(at  six  o'clock)  got  up  for  her  pleasure, 
garrulous  with  hearty,  eneigetic  good- 
wives,  and  blushing  with  healthy,  bash- 
ful damsels,  among  whom  the  minister 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  overflowing 
abundance  of  bread  and  butter,  hot 
cakes  and  sweet  cakes,  pastry,  cold 
meat,  ale  and  cider !  Wonderful  were 
the  grins  of  triumph  and  gratulation 
with  which  John  would  listen,  when- 
ever Rachel  spoke  on  these  occasions, 
and  eclipsed  the  other  belles  of  Salem, 
by  her  superior  wit  and  education. 
He  gave  implacable  offense  to  that 
talkative  gossip,  Goodwife  Daunton,  by 
nervously  hushing  her  up  at  divers 
times  when  Rachel  was  about  to  say 
something;  and  once,  as  the  giil  re- 
turned a  correct  answer  to  Elder  Noyse 
on  a  point  of  ancient  history,  which  no 
one  else  could  solve,  he  cackled  forth  a 
he-he  of  delighted  vanity  which  put 
some  of  the  younger  company  out  of 
conceit  with  his  hospitality  for  ever- 
more. Poor  man !  he  had  laid  one  only 
child  in  the  bleak  Salem  grave-yard; 
and  since  then  his  heart  had  had  no  little 
thing  about  which  its  love  could  twine 
and  blossom.  Rachel  was  about  as  old 
as  that  daughter  would  have  been  now ; 
and  to  him  she  represented  the  ideal  of 
his  blighted  flower's  completeness. 

Sometimes,  when  there  were  no  visit- 
ors to  break  in  upon  the  leisure  time 
of  after  supper,  Rachel  read  aloud 
from  some  book  selected  by  th^  voice 
of  the  family  circle.  Her  father  bad 
fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  a  prodigious 
library  for  a  Salem  citizen  at  that  pe- 
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riod ;  and  Master  Bowson's  cupboards 
contained  a  dozen  or  so  of  dusty  vete- 
rans in  warped  covers  of  parchment  or 
sheepskin.  Among  these  last  were 
several  prodigious  novelties  to  Bachel ; 
OS  for  instance,  the  Election  Sermons  of 
£lder  John  Higginson,  and  the  Memor- 
able Providences  relating  to  Witchcraft 
of  Elder  Cotton  Mather.  What  a 
fountain  of  fascinating  horrors  streamed 
out  of  this  last  valuable  work,  and  rose 
in  a  weird  mist  before  the  imagination 
of  tlie  listeners,  until  the  mighty  chasm 
of  the  fire-place  became  mysteriously 
awful,  and  the  gathering  twilight  sha- 
dowed forth  vague  demoniac  forms  and 
faces !  It  was  bad  reading ;  but  it  was 
orthodox  in  those  days ;  and  it  was 
particularly  popular.  Rachel  read 
rather  oftener  in  this  dreadful  volume, 
because  it  was  the  favorite  light  litera- 
ture of  Goody  Bowson.  At  the  de- 
scription of  the  wonderful  pranks  and 
afflictions  of  the  Goodwin  children,  or 
the  sprightliness  of  that  amusing  devil 
who  so  tickled  Mary  Johnson  of  Hert- 
ford, by  teasing  the  pigs  out  of  her 
master's  fields,  this  venerable  creature 
actually  seemed  to  creep  out  of  her 
dotage,  and  look  around  her  with  a 
kind  of  scared  sanity.  It  was  the 
most  interesting  book  in  the  world  to 
her,  except  the  Bay  Hymn-book. 
This  last,  by  the  way,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  read  to  her ;  for  she  invari- 
ably interrupted  the  performance  by  an 
extremely  weak  attempt  at  singing; 
and,  Frisk's  sensibilities  becoming 
touched  thereupon,  the  whole  thing 
ended  in  lamentable  yelps  and  bowl- 
ings. 

But  sometliin^  began  now  to  pass  on 
the  winds  of  Salem  that  lent  to  these 
lections  a  tone  of  terrible  significance ; 
whispers,  clear,  startling,  and  rapidly 
repeated  from  the  regions  of  demoniac 
darkness  ;  such  voices  as  struck  on  the 
car  of  Christian  when  he  walked  by  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  In  the  month  of 
February,  strange  reports  arose  and 
ran  through  tlie  village  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  concerning  weird 
mysteries  that  were  transacting  under 
the  ministerial  roof  of  Elder  Parris.  It 
was  said  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
and  his  orphan  niece,  Abigail  Williams, 
were  horribly  bewitched  ;  and,  in  the 
picturesque,  though  rather  unpolished 
language  of  his  wife,  that  the  devil  was 
a  being  the  death  of  them.      *'  Such  do- 
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ings,"  observed  this  unhappy  mothei; 
**  such  prettvnateral  goings  on  you 
never  see,  Mistress  Bowson ;  no,  not 
vou,  nor  I  neither  till  night  afore 
last ;  and  then  I  seen  'em  till  my 
heart  was  full,  and  mine  eyes  was  firoc:- 
gled." 

Mistress  Parris,  by  the  way,  was  tho 
child  of  a  usurious  old  hunks  of  a  farmer, 
who,. by  dint  of  cheating  his  neighbors, 
half- starving  his  family,  and  bringing 
up  his  daughter  with  scarcely  any  edu- 
cation, had  contrived  to  leave  a  pretty 
large  tract  of  badly-kept  land,  and  a  re- 
spectable stock  of  badly-got  shillings. 
Parris  married  the  daughter  to  get  tho 
homestead  ;  holding,  no  doubt,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the 
just.  He  certainly  needed  what  ho 
thus  obtained  ;  for  he  had  previously 
broken  down  in  England  as  a  gentle- 
man, and  failed  as  a  merchant  ;  and, 
even  now,  pastor  as  he  was,  in  good 
standing,  he  probably  drew  but  small 
harvest  from  the  fields  of  his  ministry. 
**  Lucre  is  only  filthy  when  it  is  ill- 
used,"  he  often  repeated  ;  **  but  rightly 
used,  it  becomes  the  glassy  gold  of  the 
New  Jerusalem." 

**  No,  nor  I  never  hear  nothing  like 
it,"  proceeded  Mistress  Parris  in  hnr  la- 
mentations ;  *'  not  even  of  them  Goodwin 
children,  who  suffered  such  remarka- 
bles  at  Boston.  Such  a  getting  into 
holes,  such  a  creeping  under  chairs, 
such  a  babbling  of  foreign  tongues,  and 
what  not !  Doctor  Griggs,  he  says, 
they  are  under  an  evil  hand,  which  I 
dessay  is  true ;  and  more  evU  hands 
than  one — for  they  are  alius  a  being 
p ussy cu ted  and  pinched  and  pricked, 
and  pulled  and  turned  wrong-side  out- 
wards ever  so  many  times  a  day.  Elder 
Parris,  he  says  its  sinvisible  agents, 
which  I  dessay  it  is,  for  ho  knows  amost 
everything  ;  only  they  makes  noise 
enough,  for  any  kind  of  agents,  sinvisi- 
ble or  what  not.  And,  £en,  as  to  the 
trouble  we  have  in  keeping  them  poor 
children  from  riding  broomsticks,  and 
flying  up  chimbley  and  twisting  their 
heads  off,  its  worse  than  forty  fever  and 
agers." 

"  Doubtless,  it  must  be  very  wear- 
ing," said  Mistress  Bowson.  "You 
must  needs  some  of  you  be  always  by, 
night  and  day,  to  give  them  seasonable 
succors." 

•*  Oh,  we  are  afeard  to  give  'em 
suckers,"  replied  the  minister's  wife. 
"  They'd  choke  themselves  with  the 
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bones.  Only  last  night  Elizabeth  ampst 
swallowed  a  ham  bone,  which  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  pull  away  from  her ;  and 
she  a  screaming  all  the  while  that  the 
devils  made  her  swallow  it.  They 
•an't  read  the  scripters  ;  I  mean 
they  can  read  *em,  but  the  devils 
wont  permit  it  ;  and  when  Elder 
Parris  reads  'em  aloud  to  'em,  they 
yells  in  remarkable  torments ;  that 
is  Elizabeth  and  Abigail  does — not  the 
devils.  Elder  Parris,  he  calls  it  a  mann- 
festation,  which  I  dessay  it  is,  for  he 
knows  amost  everything.  Tituba,  she 
baked  a  cake  and  give  it  to  the  dog ; 
but  he  only  eat  it  up  and  wagged  his 
tail,  which  was  the  end  of  all  that ;  and 
a  sore  disappointment  to  be  sure;  for 
Tituba.  she  said,  like  enough  he'd  speak, 
which  he  didn't,  but  only  wagged  it  up, 
and  eat  his  tail.  So  we  must  leave  it 
in  the,  hands  of  Providence,  which  is 
likely' to  be  as  full  as  they  can  hold  if 
this  goes  on." 

So  she  talked,  in  a  confused,  distraot- 
ed  way,  from  house  to  house  in  Balem 
village  and  in  Salem  center ;  and  much 
in  the  ^ame  style  talked  the  whole 
neighborhood,  every  day  more  credu- 
lous, more  wondersti*uck,  more  terrified. 
Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  good  peo- 
ple. Our  nineteenth  century  gabbles 
not  a  little  about  Stratford  mysteries, 
Rochester  knockings,  and  universal 
table  turnings  ;  meaningless  things, 
certainly,  in  every  sense,  destitute  of 
,  philosophy,  of  plot,  of  dramatic  crisis, 
of  tragic  interest.  The  Salem  witch- 
craft was  comparatively  a  heroic  affair ; 
it  was  vitalized  by  a  positive  and  fer- 
vent faith  ;  it  was  tempestuous  with 
the  strength  of  human  sorrow  ;  it  had 
unity,  energy,  movement,  a  result  and 
a  moral. 

While  Rachel  was  thus  making  her- 
self a  home  in  the  new  world,  at  the 
moment  when  that  home  was  to  become 
the  theatre  of  horrors  indescribable,  tlie 
sun  was  rising  and  setting  over  her 
amid  all  the  frigid  glories  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter.  Such  snows  foil,  such  ice 
gathered,  fold  on  fold,  as  had  never  be- 
fore glittered  through  her  girlish  ex- 
perience. Wavering,  floating,  sidelong 
shooting  flakes,  descended  in  ceaseless 
flights  from  skies  of  spectral  gray  ; 
sheeting  the  fields  over  with  their  fallen 
chostly  multitudes  ;  edging  the  bare 
forest  branches  with  a  sp«tless  frill ; 
weighing  downwards  the  verdure  of  the 
evergTfcwis;    topping  every   rock  and 


stump  with  stainless  tiaras,  white  as 
the  robes  of  the  just.  Then  what  en- 
chanted frost-work  on  the  window- 
panes  ; ,  imaging  pine  forests  intermin- 
able, precipitous,  dizzy  cliffs  facing 
oceans  of  ice,  fathomless  glens  and 
stormy  lakes,  cathedrals  cracking  into 
ruin,  cities  dimly  visible  through  mists, 
forms  of  men  in  conflict,  eagles  frozen 
solitary,  endless  caravans  sweeping 
toward  dazzling  mirages.  What  re- 
vels in  the  garden  she  had  with  her 
father  and  uncle  :  revels  of  mimic 
battle  with  snow  artillery  ;  battles  over 
the  walls  of  white  fortresses  built  at  her 
decree — fortresses  in  defense  of  trans- 
lucent palaces  that  were  her  residence, 
and  she,  the  princess  within,  rich  in 
cheeks  of  coral  and  fairy-like  rose 
fingers.  Other  hours  of .  frolic  and 
laughter  passed  on  the  ice  of  the  North 
river,  where,  sprin^ng  from  the  slop- 
ing bank,  she  slid  lightly  over  toe 
smooth,  echoing  mirror;  or,  drawn  on  a 
wooden  sled  by  her  father,  she  made 
magical  journeys  up  and  down  the 
glittering  avenue,  lined  by  frosty  for- 
ests. Following  on,  days  of  such  new 
and  unimagined  sports  came  evenings 
ruddy  with  the  light  of  roaring  fires, 
plenteous  in  walnuts  and  toasted  cheese, 
merry  with  flagons  of  ale  and  cider. 
There  was,  however,  one  evening  of 
the  week  which  passed  in  silence  and 
sobermess.  On  Saturday,  after  sun- 
down, the  household  froze  into  quiet : 
the  puritan  Sabbath  stole  upon  it  in 
breathless  solemnity.  Master  Bowson 
read  loud  and  long  from  the  Bible  ;  sis- 
ter Ann  made  very  serious  remarks; 
More  sat  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
Rachel  weut  to  bed  early. 

CHAPTER  III. 

There  is  no  more  hysterical  and  dis- 
tracted month,  at  least  of  our  New 
Englomd  seasons,  than  the  month  of 
March.  The  year  seems  to  be  then  in 
its  babyhood,  not  yet  knowing  its  own 
mind,  but,  after  a  most  infantile  fashion, 
smiling  and  squalling  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. It  is  always  in  extremes,  too: 
it  never  rains  there  but  it  pours;  it 
never  blows  but  it  makes  a  tempest  of 
it  It  is  also  a  most  ridiculous,  sneak- 
ing, bully  of  a  month ;  it  roars  you  in 
like  a  lion,  and  bleats  you  out  like  a 
lamb.  How  much  more  magnanimous 
and  more  generally  admired  is  the 
month  of  October,  which,  enteiing  like 
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the  meekest  of  young  muttons,  makes 
its  exit  with  a  sublime  leonine  uproar. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  1692,  while  the  month  was 
trying  to  sustain  its  primal  clamorous 
character,  that  the  winds  indulged  them- 
selves in  an  extraordinary  wild-goose 
chase.  Away  went  the  wild-geese 
northward,  their  long  necks  stretched 
forward  in  the  agony  of  flight,  and 
their  broad  pinions  beating  in  a  frenzy 
of  haste ;  and  away  went  the  winds  af- 
ter them  over  the  whole  face  of  diversi- 
fied New  England,  over  ponds,  rivers, 
Talleys,  plains,  promontories,  and  moun- 
tains ;  knocking  about  the  stumpy 
coasters  along  shore;  slamming  all 
doors,  windows,  and  loose  clapboards 
in  the  towns ;  eloping  with  the  broad- 
brims of  venerable  elders  and  deacons; 
ruffling  the  modest  garments  of  puri- 
tanic matrons  and  damsels ;  stirring  up 
the  rancid  wigwams  of  a  hundred  sav- 
age hamlets.  Among  the  leafless  for- 
ests which  spread  out  infinitely  from 
the  beaches  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
elemental  turmoil  was  wild  and  fitful ; 
sweeping  away  and  returning  in  tones 
80  bodeful  and  frenzied  that  they  seemed 
to  proclaim  unearthly  presences,  to 
herald  passings  to  and  fro  of  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  the  air.  The  dead 
leaves  of  the  by-gone  summer  awoke 
like  frightened  ghosts ;  they  glided  side- 
long with  rustling  feet  from  bushy  co- 
vert to  covert;  they  danced  in  lunatic 
circles  under  the  charm  of  some  imp- 
ish whirlwind  ;  they  rose  in  sudden  tu- 
mults, vainly  seeking  to  climb  heaven 
on  invisible  spirals;  or,  in  despairing 
multitudes,  they  rushed  for  peace  into 
the  asylum  of  marshy  pools.  'The  bare 
swinging  branches  above  creaked  and 
groaned,  as  if  inhabited,  like  the  trees 
of  Dante's  Inferno,  by  lost  spirits  rest- 
less with  an  eternal  anguisn.  Shat-. 
tered  clouds,  now  black  with  anger, 
now  white  with  terror,  sped  out  of 
the  southern  ocean,  and  swept  in 
mystic  flight  toward  the  opposite  ho- 
rizon. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  haunted  forest 
as  this,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  knoll  of 
boding  pines,  situated  about  three  miles 
westerly  from  Salem,  stood  a  most  soli- 
tary log-cabin.  Its  thatch  was  new 
and  unstained  by  the  weather;  fresh 
sheeny  hatchet  marks  were  visible  on 
its  sides;  and  the  earth  around  was 
tracked  and  torn  by  the  late  feet  of  the 
builders.     It  was  clear  that  the  little 


dwelling  and  the  clearing  around  it 
were  new  conquests  from  the  barbario 
empire  of  the  forest  This  was  the 
cabin  of  Master  Henry  More ;  the  cabin 
that  he  had  talked  exceedingly  of  build- 
ing ;  the  cabin  that  he  actually  did  build 
in  this  spring  of  1692.  "With  a  taste 
which  formed  a  considerable  element  of 
his  character,  he  had  made  as  much  of 
the  rude  materials  as  he  well  could  do 
with  the  imperfe6t  workmanship  at  liis 
command.  The  roof  of  the  building 
projected  about  four  feet  on  every  side, 
and  rested  on  unhewn  trunks  of  cedar, 
which  performed  the  duty  of  columns. 
A  heavy  flat  stone  formed  the  base  of 
each  trunk,  and  the  rough  outspreading 
of  its  first  large  branches  made  the  capi- 
tal. Three  broad  cmd  sturdy  oaks  had 
been  left,  one  in  front  and  one  on  either 
flank,  to  throw  their  jagged  mantles  of 
shadow  over  the  building.  In  short,  Mas- 
ter More  had  done  his  hest  to  make  the 
cabin  significant  of  baronial  glories ;  for 
in  his  fervent  imagination  he  saw  it  as 
the  ^erm  of  a  lofty  family  mansion^ 
where  he  and  his  heirs  after  him  should 
live  in  distinguished  elegance;  while 
the  narrow  clearing  likewise  was  to  be 
expanded,  little  by  little,  into  a  mighty 
estate,  populous  with  tenants  of  Utopian 
virtue,  content,  and  devotion.  In  the 
moan  time,  until  these  splendors  should 
come  to  pass.  Master  More  meant  to 
live  on  his  small  moneys  and  his  vege- 
table patch,  amusing  himself  extensive- 
ly with  fishing  and  fowling. 

The  present  condition  of  the  clearing 
reminded  one  of  the  Indians  on  our 
frontiers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neither 
savage  nor  civilized,  yet  exhibited  the 
imperfections  of  both  those  conditions 
of  being.  It  had  none  of  the  fresh, 
overflowing  vigor  of  the  untamed  wilder- 
ness ;  none  of  the  auiet  grace  and  rich 
promise  of  long-cultivated  fields.  Bare 
scorched  and  decapitated  trunks  rose 
from  the  newly-turned  loam  in  cynical 
unfruitfulness.  It  was  evident  that 
whatever  tender  shoots  of  com  might 
creep  into  the  sunshine  at  their  feet 
would  only  be  regarded  by  them  with  a 
kind  of  ban*en  scorn,  similar  to  that  of 
disappointed  old  bachelors  gazing  on  a 
nursery  of  children.  They  would  see 
nothing  beautiful  or  hopeful  in  such  lit- 
tle upstarts ;  nothing  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful hand  of  humanity  or  the  abounding 
smile  of  Heaven.  But  we  must  leave 
the  blighted  stumps  to  their  sapless  dis- 
content;  they  will  disappear  after  a 
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while,  and  be  useful  as  fqrelogs  or 
otherwise. 

In  front  of  the  cabin  ran  a  narrow 
foot-path,  tracked  by  hob-nalied  shoes, 
and  the  feet  of  cattle.  Coming  from  the 
town,  it  was  plain  and  positiye  proof  of 
its  own  existence  as  far  as  the  clearing, 
but  lost  its  boldness  on  entering  the 
uncut  woods,  and  almost  faded  away 
among  the  stunted  herbage  and  bushes. 
This  forest  by-way  was  chiefly  useful  to 
Master  More's  family  and  friends,  but 
also  served  the  purpose  of  some  Salem 
cows  that  occasionally  sought  out  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  in  the  verdur- 
ous ooimtry  toward  Lynn. 

Up  this  path,  on  the  March  morning 
in  question,  came  a  tall,  florid  youth, 
clad  in  stout  homespun,  equipped  with 
powder-horn  and  hunting-knife,  and 
bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  ponderous  gun 
as  long  as  himself.  Rapping  rather 
timidly  at  the  cabin  door,  it  was  opened 
to  him  by  a  handsome  girl,  who  blushed 
as  she  bade  him  enter.  *'  Good  morn- 
ing, Rachel,''  he  replied,  while  the  color 
in  his  own  cheek  deepened.  **I  came 
for  your  father  to  go  a  hunting,  as  I 
suppose  you  know." 

**Ay,  ay,  Mark;  walk  in,"  called 
More  from  the  chimney  corner.  •  •  Come 
in  and  sit  awhile.  I  broke  my  ramrod. 
I  always  break  something.  Sit  down, 
lad,  and  wait  for  me  till  I  get  this  new 
one  fltted.     Is  your  mother  well  ?'* 

**Very  well,  thanky,"  replied  the 
young  fellow,  seating  himself  on  a  stool 
by  More.  **  Sent  a  good  morning  to 
you." 

**  Hare  you  seen  aunty  or  uncle  this 
morning,  Mark  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure.  They  are  both 
hearty.  But  your  uncle  is  getting 
fearful  down-hearted  though.  Those 
witch  stories  trouble  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  needs  be." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  More.  "Brother 
Bowson  has  a  believing  nature ;  he  cred- 
its everything,  down  to  Satan  himself. 
WeU,  what  is  the  last  news  from  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  ?  Whose  cat  has 
had  a  calf  now?" 

**  Good  wife  Bibber's,"  replied  Mark, 
laughing.  "  Goodwife  Bibber  was  at- 
tacked by  tlie  devils  yesterday  morn- 
ing. That  makes  ten  afflicted,  count- 
ing Dr.  Grigg*s  maid,  irtio  was  taken 
the  first  of  last  week." 

"How  they  go  on,*'  said  More. — 
"Somebody  will  be  pulling  our  hair 
next  Mark." 


"I  dare  say,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  I  am  looking  out  for  it  all  the 
while.  That's  the  reason  I  keep  mine 
cut  short." 

Rachel  laughed,  and  then  asked  rather 
seriously  whether  the  fast  had  done  no 
good. 

•*  Why,  yes ;  that  is  a  question  worth 
putting,"  said  More,  with  a  little  smile 
of  ridicule.  "Come  Mark,  you  were 
there,  I  hear ;  and  you  never  have  told 
us  anything  about  it  What  onset  did 
you  make  upon  the  principalities  and 
powers  ?" 

"Oh,  Master  More,"  replied  the  young 
man  deprecatingly,  "you  know  that  I 
think  as  littie  of  these  things  as  any  one. 
But  Deacon  Bowson  urged  me  to  eo ; 
and  mother  told  me  I  must  humor  him, 
for  that  he  was  the  kindest  of  neighbors; 
and  so  I  went.  Well,  there  was  Elder 
Parris,  of  course,  and  Elder  Higginson, 
and  Elder  Noyse,  and  Elder  Hale,  of 
Beverly,  and  Elder  Cotton  Mather,  of 
Boston,  and  four  or  five  more  ministerst 
besides  all  the  solid  laymen  hereabouts. 
Justice  Curwin,  Justice  Hawthorne,  and 
the  rest  of  them.  They  brought  in  the 
afflicted  children — that  is  to  say,  women 
and  children — and  set  them  down  in  a 
row  in  the  front  places.  Elder  Parris 
read  the  chapter  about  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  and  then  called  on  the  other  mi- 
nisters for  remarks.  Elder  Higginson 
said  he  thought  it  was  rather  an  occasion 
for  prayer,  and  asked  Cotton  Mather  to 
lead  in  the  devotions.  All  this  time  the 
afflicted  were  as  still  as  mice,  except 
that  John  Indian  grunted  two  or  three 
times.  They  kept  <juiet  throu^  the 
prayer,  too,  although  it  was  nigh  upon 
half  an  hour  long,  and  Elder  Mather  was 
very  severe  upon  Satan  and  his  angels. 
But  when  that  was  over  Abigail  Wil- 
liams gave  a  screech,  and  Tituba  gave 
a  hoot  and  then  they  all  screeched  and 
hooted  one  after  another,  some  rolling 
on  the  floor,  and  some  jumping  straight 
up  on  the  benches.  All  agreed  that  it 
was  the  noisiest  occasion  they  have  had 
yet;  and  Elder  Mather  said  the  suppli- 
cations had  evidedtly  tended  to  heighten 
the  ferocious  contumacy  of  the  devils. 
As  for  our  good  old  Higginson,  he  was 
veiT  silent  and  came  away  among  the 
earnest  I  doubt  whether  he  believes 
much  good  can  be  got  out  of  such  pub- 
lic exposures." 

"  He  is  a  wise  and  excellent  old  man,'* 
observed  More.  "  He  is  perfectly  ri^t 
in  his  objections  to  these  scandals." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  say  he  objects,"  replied 
Mark;  "ouly  I  suspect  him  of  objec- 
tions/' 

"He  must  object,  he  must  object," 
repeated  More,  obstinately ;  "or  else 
he  is  the  fool  that  I  do  not  take  him  to 
be.  I  wish  that  those  two  brats,  Eliza- 
beth and  Abigail,  had  been  in  his  house- 
hold instead  of  Parris's;  there  would 
have  been  a  speedy  end  to  their  non- 
sense. He  would  have  spoiled  the  rod 
sooner  than  spared  it" 

"  He  would  have  spared  it  on  Tituba, 
though,"  observed  Mark. 

"Certainly,"  agreed  the  othejr. — 
"What  an  outrage  on  truth  and  hu- 
manity to  whip  that  stupid  savage  into 
a  confession  of  such  miscliievous 
lies !" 

•*  What!  did  he  trul^  whip  her,  Mas- 
ter More?"  asked  a  timid-looking  wo- 
man, who  was  doing  duty  about  the 
room  as  housemaid,  and  who  had  listened 
60  far,  in  evident  awe,  to  the  con  versa* 
tion.  "  I  heai'd  Elder  Parris  say,  sir, 
how  it  was  a  wicked  lie,  and  how  it  was 
Satan  who  whipped  Tituba  for  confess- 
ing, which  made  her  scream  so.'* 

"  Perhaps  it  was  Satan,  Margaret,'* 
sneered  More.  "But  it  was  a  Satan  in 
black  clothes  and  a  red  face,  so  much 
like  Elder  Parris  that  Tituba  never 
knew  the  difference,  nor  the  elder  either. 
To  be  sure  he  whipped  her,  with  his 
own  reverend  hands — laid  on  his  cow- 
hide till  she  confessed  to  everything  he 
wanted;  and  since  then  she  dares  not 
recant,  for  fear  of  worse.  I  tell  you, 
Mark,  I  abominate  that  man,  and  all  the 
more  because  he  has  been  to  me  half  a 
dozen  times  to  get  me  into  his  fold,  as 
he  expresses  it.  Not  so  much  of  a 
sheep,  I  said  to  him  at  last;  for  he  put 
me  out  of  all  patience.  But  I  am  going 
to  hear  him  preach  to-morrow.  He  told 
me  when  he  came  last,  which  was  yes- 
terday, that  he  had  a  sermon  for  to- 
morrow on  the  witchcraft  doings.  '  It  is 
a  discourse,'  said  he,  *  in  the  composition 
of  which  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  I  have  been  particularly  eiilarged. 
Is  it  vanity  in  me  to  say  this  ?  I  hope 
not,  I  trust  not;  for  I  humbly  believe 
that  this  discourse  is  not  of  my  own 
brain,  but  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  there- 
fore marvelous  in  my  eyes.  Ought  not 
the  Lord's  doing  to  be  marvelous  in 
our  eyes  ?  Yea,  sir,  and  none  but  an 
atlieist  would  dii«pute  it'  " 

Mark  and  Rachel  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing at  More's   mimicry  of   the   very 


peculiar  manner  and  pronnnoiation  of 
Parris. 

"Yes,"  continsed  the  hunter,  "I 
must  certainly  hear  him  to-morrow ;  for 
I  want  to  see  how  he  will  manage, his 
subject.  He  is  a  powerful  apostle,  and 
knows  how  to  touch  the  hardened  con- 
sciences of  atheists  and  heathens,  as 
witness  Tituba." 

*'  He  is  powerful,  indeed,"  said  Mar- 
garet Jacobs  simply.  "^ot  only 
atheists  and  heathens,  but  professing 
Christians,  also,  often  quake  under  his 
preachings." 

More  laughed,  and  then  added,  with 
a  tone  of  more  gravity :  "  Well,  Mark, 
there  is  some  truth  in  what  Margaret 
says.  Parris  has  a  run  of  stronff  lan- 
guage and  a  potent  method  of  declama- 
tion. I  have  been  astonished  myself  at 
what  he  can  do  in  the  pulpit;  more  par- 
ticularly as  in  common  conversation  he 
appears  little  better  than  a  pretentious 
blockhead,  so  full  of  himself  that  he  is 
empty  of  everything  else." 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  him  two 
or  three  years  agone,  when  he  first  came 
to  Salem  village,"  observed  Mark. — 
"  Folks  called  him  Boanerges :  and  for 
a  while  he  seemed  likely  to  put  out  both 
our  Salem  elders,  he  had  such  loud 
thunder  and  so  much  of  it." 

"  Morning  to  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  a 
strong,  rough  voice  at  the  door,  which 
Rachel  had  just  thrown  open  to  the  sun- 
beams that  were  sliding  out  from  behind 
a  cloud. 

"  Ah,  morning,  Goodman  Cory.  Walk 
in,'*  replied  More,  rising  and  shaking 
hands  with  a  broad-shouldered,  weather- 
beaten  man  of  about  forty,  who,  like 
Mark,  came  accoutred  with  gun  and 
powder-horn. 

"  Talking  of  Elder  Parris,"  observed 
Mark. 

*'  Yes,  yes.  I  beam  what  you  said, 
partly,"  said  Cory.  "Rousing,  spirited 
preacher  when  he  first  came  here,  that's 
sarten  ;  but  after  a  while  he  begun  to 
get  a- dry — kind  of  run  emptyings  as  it 
were." 

"Why,"  said  More,  "I  thought  he 
never  ran  dry.  I  thought  he  always 
found  enough  to  say.*' 

"  He  does,  sir;  that's  a  fact  sir;  he 
finds  too  much  to  say,"  responded  Cory. 
"  Last  Sunday  he  preached  two  hours 
by  the  glass.  That's  what  I  call  rub- 
bing it  in,  sir.  And  what  was  queer, 
and  very  exactly  true,  too,  was,  that 
Mistress  Pope  speaks  up  in  the  middle 
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of  the  sermon,  when  he  was  enlarging 
on  his  tenthly,  and  says,  'Come  now, 
enough  of  that*" 

"What!  do  the  afflicted  talk  in 
church?"  demanded  Rachel,  to  whom 
church  was  such  an  awful  place  that  she 
could  not  imagine  even  Beelzebub  hav- 
ing the  impudence  to  talk  there  without 
being  called  on. 

"Oh.  to  be  sure,"  replied  Cory; 
"that  is,  they  begun  that  game  last 
Sunday.  Abigail  Williams  was  the  first. 
As  soon  as  the  second  psalm  was  sung, 
she  bawls  out,  *  Now,  get  up  and  name 
your  text.' ,  And  the  minute  Elder  Par- 
ris  had  done  a  reading  of  it,  she  says, 
again,  '  Well,  that  was  a  long  one.' " 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,"  observed  More, 
laughing  heartily.  "Now,  Goodman 
Cory,"  he  continued,  "  my  ramrod  is 
finished.     What  do  you  say  to  a  hunt  ?" 

"Jest  what  I  was  about  to  oflfer," 
replied  the  other.  "Knowed  jrou'd 
want  to  hunt  to-day.  Jest  the  kind  o' 
day  for  it." 

A  shrill  whoop  rang  around  the  cabin 
at  the  moment,  and,  looking  out,  the  in- 
mates saw  an  Indian  approaching 'from 
the  forest.  He  was  a  tall,  limp,  loung- 
ing savage,  armed  with  tomahawk,  bow 
and  arrows,  and  dressed  in  greasy  leg- 
gins  and  hunting-shirt  of  deerskin. 
"  How  do,  Sagamore  ?"  he  said,  looking 
in  through  the  doorway,  and  smiling 
with  the  broadest  good-humor  upon 
More.  "  Ha,  Poquannum,"  replied  the 
settler.  "  Is  that  you  ?  Well,  does  my 
tribe  want  to  go  hunt  to-day  ?" 

"Yes,  Segamore,  go  hunt  to-day," 
said  the  Indian,  giving  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  sky  and  then  at  the  forest 

"  What  makes  this  Injun  take  to  you 
so,  Master  More  ?"  inquired  Cory.  "  I 
never  beam  the  reason  of  it." 

"  Sagamore  and  Poquannum  hunt 
one  time,  up  on  the  Merrimac,"  replied 
the  Indian,  for  himself.  "Bear  hug 
Poquannum ;  most  kill  Poquannum. 
Sagamore  kill  bear.  Me  no  forget  that. 
Me  Si^amore's  tribe  now." 

"Well,  we'll  take  him  along,"  was 
Cory's  matter- of  -  fact  observation. 
"  These  Injun  chaps  are  first-rate  dogs 
for  tracking." 

Some  brief  good-bys  were  said  to 
the  two  women,  and  the  party  of  sports- 
men sallied  quietly  out  into  the  strag- 
gling forest.  As  hunting  is  fatiguing 
business,  we  will  remain  behind,  to 
learn  something  more  of  affairs  and 
people  in  the  village.     This  Mark  Stan- 


ton, who  has  made  such  a  figure  in  the 
morning's  dialogue,  was  the  son  of  a 
goodwife  Stanton,  commonly  known  as 
Widow  Stanton,  who  lived  in  a  plain, 
comfortable  house,  next  door  to  the 
more  stylish  residence  of  Deacon  Bow- 
son.  The  two  gardens  adjoined  each 
other :  their  respective  cucumbers  and 
squashes  struck  up  vegetable  alliances ; 
their  hens  and  roosters  cackled,  crow- 
ed,  fought  and  scratched  in  company ; 
their  cats  united  in  the  same  serenades, 
on  the  same  roofs;  the  families  drew 
water  from  the  same  well ;  they  occu- 
pied the  same  pew  at  church — ^in  short 
there  was  a  great  intimacy. 

Goodwife  Stanton,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, was  a  widow.  There  were 
plenty  of  widows,  widowers,  and  or- 
phans in  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land. Indian  wars,  the  fevers  and 
hardships  of  a  new  country,  frequent 
shipwrecks,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  navigation — all  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  colonial  families.  Seventeen 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Rachel  in 
Salem,  goodman  Stanton  fell,  with  a 
flint-headed  arrow  through  his  temples, 
as  he  was  climbing  the  palisades  of 
Canonchet*s  fort,  in  the  Narragansett 
swamp.  One  gallant  son  survived  only 
a  few  months  the  exposures  of  those 
terrible  night-marches  through  firozen 
forests.  A  second  son,  and  an  only- 
remaining  child,  was  a  robust  fellow, 
called  Mark,  now  twenty-two  years  old, 
or  thereabouts,  six  feet  high,  fair-haired 
and  fair-browed,  with  a  fine,  kindly, 
thoughtful  blue  eye,  and  a  dimple  on 
his  cheek,  like  a  woman.  Mark  was  a 
farmer,  and  went  a-field,  with  his  two 
servants,  early  every  morning,  to  his 
corn-land,  in  the  little  rock-bound  val- 
leys westerly  from  Salem.  The  plow 
and  sickle,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  the 
things  that  he  most  fancied.  He  read 
all  procurable  books,  on  no  matter  what 
subject — ^from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
to  Elder  Noyse's  Discourse  against 
Periwigs,  and  from  the  Paradise  Lost 
to  Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Unbelievers' 
Breeches.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  he  had  begun  to  fit  for  Har- 
vard, but  gave  up  the  plan,  because  his 
mother  and  the  farm  could  not  well  take 
care  of  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  were 
weanng  each  other  out.  And  so,  there 
he  was,  hoeing,  plowing,  and  chopping 
all  day  in  his  scraggly  fields,  but  sitting 
down,  after  dark,  to  bend  over  some 
tawny,  greasy,  spotted  volume,  athwart 
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whose  dim  pages  a  blazing  pine-knot 
cast  its  ruddy  flicker.  A  very  grateful 
fellow  he  was  when  you  lent  hun  a  book, 
and  the  quietest  of  listeners  when  you 
could  talk  to  him  of  books.  His  mo- 
ther, too,  although  reading  was  not 
her  forte,  entertained  a  huge  respect 
for  bookish  people.  £y  such  a  family 
as  this,  the  Mores  were  naturally  ap- 
preciated, admired,  worshiped.  Mark 
and  his  mother  attended  almost  all  those 
winter  evening  readings  at  Master 
Bowson's,  and  listened  to  Morels  run- 
ning commentaries,  with  the  profound- 
est  interest  and  deference.  Nor  had 
their  friendship  decayed  with  the  re- 
moval of  More  to  his  cabin  in  the 
forest;  on  the  contrary,  Mark  was 
about  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplied  distance; 
and  he  even  began  to  neglect  his  fur- 
rows a  little,  for  tl^  sake  of  hunting 
with  his  new  and  brilliant  acquaintance 
— not  to  insinuate  that  these  expeditions 
were  contrived  rather  the  oftener,  in 
order  to  obtaia  an  interview  with 
Bachel.  He  one  day  told  his  mother, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  that  he  had 
never  seen  nor  imagined  such  another 
girl  as  Master  More*s  daughter.  The 
good  woman  smiled  knowingly,  survey- 
ed him  proudly,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then  murmured  to  herself:  '*  Well,  sure- 
ly, now,  what  does  Bachel  think  of 
him  V 

But  there  was  one  other  person,  who, 
to  all  appearance,  quite  equaled  Mark 
in  his  favorable  appreciation  of  this 
young  damsel.  Elder  Noyse  used  to 
call  very  often  at  Master  Bowson's, 
while  she  lived  there — much  oftener 
than  he  had  done  before,  or  than  he 
did  afterward.  He  was  wonderfully 
polite  ;  Bachel  was  free  to  any  or  all  of 
his  books ;  Master  More  would  be  at 
all  times  welcome  in  his  study  ;  he  in- 
sisted repeatedly  upon  holding  yam 
for  sister  Ann  to  wind  off;  his  ears 
were  always  open  to  the  perplexities  of 
John's  business  ;  he  composed  a  hymn 
for  Goody  ;  patted  Friski  and  kept  open 
lap  for  the  cat.  Bowson  saw  wedding- 
rings  and  marriage-feasts  in  his  manner, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Bowson,  although  not 
so  extravagantly  flattered  by  the  hy- 
meneal vision.  Finally,  as  a  cap-sheaf 
to  the  minister's  graciousness,  came  a 
deaconship  for  the  good  merchant  One 
of  the  officers  of  the  first  church  died, 
and  the  recommendation  of  Noyse  was 
so  strong,  in  pointing  out  a  successor, 


that,  by  a  vote  of  the  coiigregatioa, 
Master  Bowson  became  Deacon  Bow- 
son. All  these  circumstances  were  not 
unnoticed  in  the  village,  and  created  no 
little  murmuring  and  heart-burning 
among  the  feminine  admirers  of  the 
youthful  elder,  particularly  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  commenced  visiting . 
the  cabin  most  pertinaciously  sis  soon 
as  it  was  lighted  up  by  the  presence  of 
Bachel.  However,  we  will  not  dwell 
longer  now  on  this  mystery,  but  leave 
it  to  develop  itself  into  distinctness  with 
the  progress  of  events. 

CHAFfER   IV. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Sunday 
in  April,  More  and  Bachel  were  on  their 
way  to  lecture  in  Salem  village,  now 
Danvers.  Along  a  winding,  grassy 
footway  through  the  forest,  they  went, 
until  the  broad  clearings,  immediately 
around  the  village,  exposed  to  their 
view  the  lean  brown  steeple  of  Elder 
Parris*s  church,  and  the  irregular  files 
of  surrounding  houses.  Fences  of  rails, 
of  uprooted  stumps,  and  of  mown  brush- 
wood, hedged  in  their  steps,  as  they 
came  out  upon  the  main  and  almost 
only  street  of  the  village.  It  was  emp- 
ty, and  they  saw  no  sign  of  inhab- 
itants ;  except  an  occasional  child's  face, 
peering  for  a  moment  out  of  a  win- 
dow, and  then  withdrawn  at  a  jerk; 
as  if  moved  thereto  by  a  slap  from  be- 
hind. 

Presently  a  nasal- toned  bell,  in  the 
brown  steeple,  began  a  clamorous  and 
persisting  jangling.  Doors  opened  on 
all  sides,  and  the  population  streamed 
noiselessly  out  of  its  dwellings,  in  a 
sober  current ;  which,  for  five  minutes, 
set  along  the  street  toward  the  clap- 
board tabernacle.  The  faces  were  graver 
than  sabbath  sun- lights  now  expose  in 
the  same  thoroughmre;  but  the  dress- 
es were  for  gayer.  From  three  or  four 
great  gabled  houses,  issued  coats  of 
velvet,  and  fine  broadcloth,  red  or  gray, 
with  buckramed  skirts,  and  slashed 
sleeves ;  costly  beaver  hats,  some  cook- 
ed, some  wide-brimmed,  but  all  of  them 
gorgeous,  with  gold  bonds ;  breeches 
tied  at  the  knee  with  bunches  of  many- 
colored  ribbons  ;  broad-toed  shoes,  with 
silver  buckles,  or  boots  gaping  at  the 
top,  into  enormous  and  expensive  dia- 
meter. Some  of  the  women,  too,  wore 
silken  gowns,  extravagantly  laced, 
flounced,  and  furbelowed;  hoods  of  silk 
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tiffany,  lutestring,  or  muslin;  and 
aprons  of  similar  stufF^i,  often  richly 
embroidered.  From  this  luxury  there 
were  all  gradations  of  form  and  mate- 
rial, down  to  wool  hats,  homespun  coats 
without  plaits  or  stiffening,  wash-leather 
or  deei'skin  breeches,  and  hob-nailed 
shoes,  undignified  by  buckles. 

This  variety  of  texture  and  color  in 
the  garments  was  significant  of  the 
society  of  the  period.  Men  were  not 
80  equal  in  each  other's  sight  as  they 
now  are  ;  and  the  poorer  classes  felt  no 
impatience  at  a  show  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  richer.  Dress  was  not 
only  a  man's  covering  but  a  means  of 
signalizing  his  position  with  regard  to 
o&er  men.  The  inheritor  of  birth  and 
fortune  walked  in  "great  boots."  and 
sported  a  ruffled  shirt,  to  show  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  ;  while  the  blacksmith 
or  farmer  was  condemned  by  law  to 
such  linen  and  shoo-leather  as  befitted 
the  humble  grade  of  a  yoeman. 

Yet,  in  heart  at  least,  on  this  sab- 
bath morning,  this  hour  of  human  self- 
abasement,  all  these  men  and  women 
were  bound  to  feci  themselves  united, 
or  separated  by  far  other  things  than 
the  outward  shows  and  trappings  of 
fashion.  Elders  and  laymen,  justices 
and  yeomen,  their  various  carnal  rai- 
ment must  be  lost  sight  of  now,  and  be 
replaced  to  the  eyes  of  the  soul  by 
spiritual  garments.  Some  were  on  their 
way  to  the  sanctuary  in  spotless  robes 
of  righteoasness ;  some  in  clothes  de- 
filed by  earthly  contaminiitlont  and  rent 
by  the  lunacy  of  an  evil  conscience. 
But  who  were  the  just,  and  who  were 
the  unjust?  On  nearly  every  face  sat 
the  same  grave  restraint,  the  same 
sternness  of  meditation,  the  same  death 
of  worldly  cares  and  levity.  Terrible 
was  the  training  of  soul,  and  constant 
in  its  pressure  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, which  could  thus  bring  all  variety 
of  features,  all  individuality  of  char- 
acter, into  the  the  same  inexorable 
austerity  of  expression. 

In  the  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing, in  the  secret  indifference  of 
hardened  hypocrisy,  in  the  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation, yet  all  with  the  same  step,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  similitude  of  coun- 
tenance, individual  after  individual, 
group  after  group,  moved  onward  to 
the  place  of  assemblage.  Without  paus- 
ing for  conversation,  each  entered  as 
he  arrived,  and  took  hia  accustomed 


post.  From  the  long  slips  in  which  the 
common  people  sat,  and  from  the  square 
pews  occupied  by  the  wealthier  families, 
a  crowd  of  serious  faces  were  raised  in 
solemn  expectation  toward  the  lofty 
pulpit.  It  was  evident  that  a  sermon 
of  importance  was  expected  that  day ; 
for  the  building  was  uncommonly  fuU, 
and  there  were  many  persons  there 
from  Salem  center,  Beverly,  and  other 
neighboring  villages.  Presently  a  red, 
bloated  visage  appeared  above  the 
pulpit ;  two  bloodshot  eyes  glanced  un- 
easily over  the  audience,  and  then 
closed  for  the  opening  petition.  Panis 
was  by  no  means  the  ridiculous  person 
behind  the  desk  that  he  often  was  in 
conversation ;  he  had  a  ready  fluency, 
an  imposing  declamation,  and  an  angry, 
clamorous,  fulminating  energy  of  Taa- 
guage.  On  this  occasion  his  prayer 
was  short,  pithy,  tremendous ;  breathing 
of  hideous  terrors,  of  unutterable  ha- 
miliation,  of  guilt  all  but  inexpiable,  of 
mercy  undeserved,  of  salvation  granted 
to  but  few ;  sounding  more  like  an  ana- 
thema than  a  supplication;  more  like 
the  voice  of  a  judge  than  of  one  who 
confessed  himself  cdso  a  culprit. 

Next  came  a  lengthened  psalm  ^m  the 
Bay  Version,  deaconed  out  by  couplets, 
ana  chanted  in  nasal  tones,  but  with 
moving  seriousness,  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation .  Then  followed  anotlier  pray- 
er, far  longer  than  the  first,  covering 
the  whole  state  of  religion  in  the  world, 
and  dwelling  with  condemnatory  mi- 
nuteness on  its  low  condition  in  Salem 
village.  As  the  elder  warmed  with  his 
subject,  and  commenced  bringing  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  bear  upon  the 
things  around  him,  he  rose  to  a  sustain- 
ed flight  of  even  noble  language.  How 
was  Jerusalem  solitary !  Bow  were  l^e 
heathen  entered  into  her  sanctuary! 
How  had  the  adversary  spread  out  his 
hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things ! 
How  were  the  sins  of  the  prophets  crim- 
son, and  the  iniquities  of  her  priests 
polluted!  Satan  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold among  his  people ;  even  his  own 
ministerial  household  had  been  reached 
by  the  fiendish  influence ;  even  in  the 
church  committed  to  his  care,  at  least 
one  had  fallen  away  to  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Mysterious  were  the  deal- 
ings of  God,  who  had  suffered  Apollyon 
so  to  prevail,  as  it  were,  against  the  very 
elect.  Bring  to  naught,  0  Lord,  his  dia- 
bolical counsels !  Expose  and  confound 
them  who  have  cast  in  their  part  and 
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lot  with  him !  Mete  out  justice  with- 
out mercy  to  the  hardened ;  yea,  tribu- 
lation and  wrath  to  all  them  that 
combine  to  do  evil ! 

He  ended ;  and  an  awful  hush  follow- 
ed, as  men  looked  around  with  doubt- 
ful, troubled  eyes,  on  each  other's  faces. 
Who  was  the  guilty  one?  who  had 
fallen  under  the  bondage  of  Satan  ? 
Who  among  them  should  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings  ? 

Then  came  another  psalm,  suitable 
in  its  fearful  meaning  to  the  relentless 
tenor  of  the  prayer.  At  last,  rising 
with  all  the  severity  of  denunciation 
and  curses  on  his  swoUen  countenance, 
Parris  uttered  a  text,  which  after-scenes 
rendered  hideously  memorable — •'have 
I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of 
you  is  a  devil." 

He  began  with  stating  the  unques- 
tionable existence  of  devils ;  their 
abominable  nature,  their  wonderful  cun- 
ning, and  their  immense  power.  They 
could  inflict  plagues,  wars,  fires,  and 
tempests ;  they  could  render  the  most 
mry  things  solid,  and  the  most  solid 
things  invisible  ;  they  could  do  wonders 
above  and  against  the  course  of  nature 
and  all  natural  causes.  They  knew  how 
to  torment  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
righteous  ;  how  to  entice  the  spirits  of 
the  sinful  into  hellish  plots  and  commu- 
nions. Even  now,  the  old  serpent,  the 
enemy  of  men,  was  creeping  from  house 
to  huuse  in  Salem  village,  seeking 
whom  he  might  lead  away  into  ever- 
lasting blackness  of  darkness. 

Having  thus  introduced  his  subject, 
he  gave  a  minute  narration  of  the  dia- 
bleries  which  had  afflicted  his  family 
ever  since  the  preceding  February. 
Two  innocent  children,  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  aged  nine  years,  and  his 
niece  Abigail  Williams,  aged  eleven 
years,  had  been  grievously  tormented 
of  Satan,  because  they  refused  to  sign 
his  book  and  aid  in  his  nefarious  de- 
signs. Other  two  children,  the  eldest 
a  girl  of  fouiteen,  both  of  them  remark- 
able, like  his  own,  for  ingenuousness 
of  temper,  for  piety  of  education,  and 
guileles.sness  of  speech,  had  likewise 
Bufforod  from  the  fiendish  enemy.  They 
had  been  disturbed,  convulsed,  pinched 
black  and  blue,  drugged  with  unearthly 
poisons,  bitten,  stuck  with  pins,  brand- 
ed with  invisible  hot  irons,  choked 
nearly  to  suffocation  with  rags,  and 
wounded  with  unseen  weapons.  They 
had  shortly  arrived  at  such  a  refining 


alteration  about  their  eyes  as  to  see  a 
devil  of  little  stature  and  tawny  color, 
who  tenden-d  them  a  red  book  for  sig- 
nature; and,  when  they  repulsed  the 
abominable  offer,  the  spectres,  at  the 
command  of  this  imp,  recommenced  to 
torture  them  with  presti^ous  and  dia- 
bolical manifestations.  And  presently 
thereafter,  as  the  refinement  in  their 
vision  became  more  penetrative,  they 
began  to  discover  the  forms  of  these 
spectres,  and  who  it  was  they  resem- 
bled. 

**  And  who,  0  church  of  God,  were 
these  troopers  of  Satan?"  he  continued, 
in  such  fierce,  startling  thunder  that  his 
Cockney  accent  passed  almost  unno- 
ticed. **  Persons  in  our  own  camp : 
yea,  and  one  of  them  belongs,  in  pre- 
tense  at  least,  to  the  very  tent  of  faith. 
Shall  I  utter  her  abominable  name  in  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord?  Her  face 
is  not  'ere  to-day,  or  I  would  point  her 
out.  But  ye  know  of  whom  I  speak; 
and  God  knows,  also,  who  will  discover 
and  punish  her  sin." 

He  paused,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect 
of  his  denunciation.  A  confused  noise 
ran  through  the  audience ;  a  buzz  of 
whispers  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
an  audible  shudd^^r,  of  fear,  wonder  and 
indignation.  *•  Who  does  he  talk  of?" 
whispered  More  to  his  neighbor  in  tho 
next  pew,  Justice  Curwin.  ••  Of  that 
rampant  hag,  Martha  Carrier,"  was  the 
grim  and  not  over  carefullv  hushed 
response.  **^Do  you  believe  the 
charge  ?"  asked  More  coldly.  *♦  I  be- 
lieve; 0  Lord,"  replied  Curwin,  look- 
ing upward:  '*help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  hushing  murmur, 
a  dark,  middle  aged,  plainly-dressed 
woman  rose  from  her  seat,  in  rustling 
indignation,  as  if  to  leave  the  house. 
•*  Sit  still,  Sarah  Cloyse  !"  whispered  a 
gray-haired  good-wife,  catching  her  by 
the  gown  to  detain  her;  but  the  woman 
drew  away  fiercely,  stood  up  boldly  in 
the  aisle,  turned  a  face  of  crimson 
wrath  on  the  minister,  and  then  strode 
haughtily  out  of  the  door.  "  An- 
other," muttered  Justice  Curwin. 
**  Martha  Carrier's  gossip.  Have  a  care 
of  thyself,  Sarah  Cloyse  !" 

"  Look !  look !"  said  two  or  three 
good- wives,  in  a  loud  whisper,  '*  Eliza- 
beth Parris !  she  is  possessed  now,  in 
the  very  sanctuary." 

More  tum-d,  and  gazed  at  the  pas- 
toral pew.     The  sallow  fever-and-ague- 
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face  of  the  minister's  daughter  was  dis- 
torted by  a  hideous  grimace,  and  her 
tongue  lay  out  on  her  chin,  as  she 
stared  with  a  strange  leer  after  the  re- 
treating Sarah  Cloyse.  Then  her  eyes 
rolled  up  until  only  the  whites  were 
visible,  while  her  jaws  snapped  repeat- 
edly and  loudly,  as  if  in  the  extremity 
of  agony.  Mistress  Parris  backed  off 
in  a  helpless  way,  but  a  muscular  wo- 
man in  the  next  pew  leaned  over  and 
held  the  child  by  both  shoulders,  until, 
after  one  or  two  convulsive  struggles, 
she  sank  back  in  a  quiet,  which  seemed 
like  faintness.  There  was  a  murmur  as 
of  prayerful  ejaculations  ;  many  hands 
were  clasped  together,  and  many  eyes 
raised  to  heaven;  not  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  More,  however,  who  stared 
around  him  with  a  settled  and  recon- 
ciled sneer. 

The  assembly  lapsed  into  quiet  again, 
and  Parris  resumed  his  sermon,  tak- 
ing care,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to 
improve  the  interruption  by  a  lengthen- 
ed and  violent  extempore.  But  why 
should  we  follow  him  through  all  the 
ferocious  windings  and  twinings  of  that 
hydra-headed  mscourse?  For  two 
hours  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  sour 
and  curdled  piety,  of  misapplied  learn- 
ing, of  Infinite  credulity,  of  savage,  per- 
sistent imprecation.  Between  weari- 
ness and  rage,  More  twisted  on  his 
seat  as  uneasily  as  a  newly -stuck  bee- 
tle on  his  pin,  and  when  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  over  his  aching  bones, 
and  pent-up  indignation,  he  dragged 
Rachel  out  of  church  in  a  state  of  mmd 
that  would  have  been  relieved  by  see- 
ing the  building  on  fire,  and  Parris  him- 
se&  pretty  weU  alight.  Yet,  how  dared 
he  so  chafe  at  the  truth,  amid  the  ve- 
hement faith  and  stem  approbation 
which  now  found  speech  about  him? 
**  Doubtless,''  said  Justice  Curwin, 
pausing  on  the  door-step,  **  the  ty-dogs 
of  the  pit  are  abroad  among  us." 

**  Yea,"  responded  a  grave  and  rev- 
erend senior,  who  came  out  alon^ide 
of  him,  **  and  we  must  have  a  critical 
and  exquisite  caution,  lest  Satan  get  an 
advantage  over  us." 

**  We  ought,"  continued  the  justice, 
smoothing  his  chin,  **  we  ought  to  hum- 
bly recoomiend  imto  the  government 
the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of 
such  as  have  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious." 

*•  Yes,  surely,"  broke  in  the  voice  of 
Parris  from   behind,  ''that  should  be  . 


done,  and  it  can  be  done.  There  are 
directions  in  the  law  of  God,  and  there 
are  wholesome  statutes  of  the  Heuglish 
nation,  for  the  detection  of  witchcraft- 
It  is  not  for  us  Helders  to  meddle,  and 
to  take  the  law  into  our  own  'ands. 
Who  says  that  we  would  take  tlie  law 
into  our  own  'ands  ?  He  is  a  liar,  and 
shall  'ave  his  part  with  liars.  But  I 
say  this,  brethren :  let  Cae.sar  do  his 
duty.  Ought  not  Caesar  to  do  his  duty? 
I  should  like  to  rebuke  the  hextraor- 
dinary  wretch  who  dares  deny  it." 

A  negro  responded  from  the  crowd — 
**  Mass.  Parris,  Gassar  jess  as  wiilin  to 
do  him  duty  as  any  oder  brack  man ;" 
but  his  observation  fell  unnoticed  amid 
the  murmur  of  louder  and  more  import- 
ant voices.  **  Permit  me,  gentlemen," 
struck  in  More,  energetically, "  and  you 
reverend  sir,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  you.  There  are  cer- 
tain maladies  of  the  body,  which,  in 
their  effects,  resemble  msdadies  of  the 
mind.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  peril 
our  neighbors'  necks,  because  there 
happen  to  be  such  things  as  epilepsies, 
and  disturbed  nerves,  and  hysteria." 

'*Sir,*'  responded  Parris  authorita- 
tively, "  'ave  I  not  *ad  various  physi- 
cians to  tend  these  children  ?  Do  you 
deny  it,  sir  ?  But  I  can  bring  my  peo- 
ple to  bear  me  witness.  And  were  they 
not  unable,  hall  of  them,  to  make  any- 
thing of  their  case  ?  Will  you  deny 
this,  also  ?  But  I  'ave  their  own  testi- 
monies that  they  could  not.  Yea,  and 
the  hexcellent  Doctor  Jonas  Grrigg,  'ere 
present,  'ath  positively  pronounced 
them  to  be  under  an  evil  'and." 

"Yes,  that  I  have."  exclaimed  the 
reverend  senior  before  mentioned; 
'*  and  if  worthy  Master  More  here  de- 
sires to  know  the  medicinal  reasons  of 
my  decision " 

**But,  supposing  the  worst,"  inter- 
rupted More  impatiently,  '*  we  should 
take  care  how  we  put  faith  in  the  devil. 
He  is  the  father  of  lies,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures say  ;  and  never  was  accorded  by 
any  Christian  people  much  reputation 
as  a  testimony  m  difficult  cases." 

"  My  child  speaks  not  by  Beelze- 
bub in  her  h accusations,"  rett»rted 
Parris  ;  **  no,  for  Satan  will  not  bear 
witness  against  Satan.  Who  U^Wa  me 
that  he  doth  ?  Then,  I  say,  that  his 
kingdom  shall  not  stand  ;  nor  shall  it 
stand,  for  thus  saith  the  Scripture. 
And  is  she  possessed  by  Satan  ?  'Ave 
I  said  that  ?     Verily,  I  'ave  not ;  but 
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only  that  she  U  tormonted  hy  him ;  aa  I 
also,  her  fatiior,  am  tormented  through 
her.  Ho,  tlie  price  of  what  'ath  been 
destroyed  iu  mv  'ouse  by  these  hafflic- 
tions  r'  '  , 

*•  And  Tituba  V  asked  More,  with  a 
perceptible  sneer.  *'  Has  she  been  tor- 
mented by  Satan  also  !  Or,  has  some 
one  else  joined  in  to  make  her  sore?" 

The  red  face  of  the  elder  grew  apo- 
plectic with  wrath  at  this  palpable  hit ; 
and,  according  to  his  custom  when 
posed,  he  broke  out  in  a  roar  of  furi- 
ous declamation. 

•**  Mjister  More,  will  you  abuse  me  be- 
cause I  am  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  Will 
vou  rail  at  me  with  such  names  as 
i^'isher,  the  Quaker,  pelted  *oly  Doctor 
Owen,  withal  ?  Will  you  call  me  a 
fiery  fighter,  and  green-*eaded  trum- 
peter, a  'edge*og,  and  grinning  dog,  a 
mole,  a  lizard,  a  tinker,  a  bell  of  no 
metal  but  the  sound  of  a  kettle  ?  Am 
I  a  firebrand,  an  adder,  a  scorpion,  a 
whirligig,  a  mooncalf,  a  ragged  tatter- 
demalion, a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  Judas  ? 
Call  on.  I  will  not  answer  ye,  but  with 
the  patience  of  lowliness.  Call  on, 
rail  on  ;  but.  perhaps,  it  will  be  found 
at  the  last  day  that  you  *ave  lived  in 
logic  and  philosophy,  which  are  of  the 
devil  ?"^ 

Pausing  suddenly,  he  caught  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  strode  pompously 
away,  followed  by  the  justice,  the  doc- 
tor, and  nearly  all  those  who  had  stop- 
ped to  listen  to  the  dialogue,  *•  Come, 
let  us  go  home,*'  said  Rachel,  pulling 
at  her  father's  arm  ;  for  the  girl  was 
frightened  by  the  black  looks  of  the 
minister  and  his  adherents.  "  Sure 
enough,  child.  "  answered  More  ;  **  our 
papist  progenitor,  with  his  Utopia, 
would  be  more  profitable  company 
than  these — ** 

A  shrill  scream  interrupted  him,  fol- 
lowed by  a  muffled  noise  as  of  some 
one  bouncing  on  the  green  sward  ;  and 
then  came  U)ud,  confused  exclamations, 
mingled  with  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet, 
as  many  people  rushed  toward  the  group 
which  followed  Parris.  That  group  had 
now  halted,  and  those  who  composed  it 
were  struggling  and  pushing  as  if  to 
get  near  some  object  of  great  interest 
at  its  centre.  More,  excited  in  a  mo- 
ment, tossed  off  Rachel's  arm,  and 
mingled  with  the  eager,  hustling  spec- 
tators. There  was  Elizabeth  Parris, 
prostrate  in  a  seeming  convulsion, 
screaming,  writhing,  and  striking  with 


such  energy,  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
eye  to  follow  her  frantic  motions. 
**  Oh  !"  she  screeched ;  **  Oh  !  the  spec- 
tre torments  me !  Sarah  Cloyse  tor- 
ments me !  She  bites  my  arm !" 

"  Where  ?  where  ?"  shouted  the  ven- 
erable Grigg;  and  then  came  furious* 
pokes  at  the  air,  in  all  directions,  from 
the  old  gentleman's  hickory  stick,  to 
the  great  peril  of  the  bystanders'  phy- 
siognomies. Justice  Curwin  followed 
his  example  with  ferocious  presence  of 
mind,  and  made  a  score  of  rapid  hits, 
with  his  silver-headed  cane,  until  he 
splintered  it  across  somebody's  head — 
perhaps  the  devil's.  Parris,  in  the 
meanwhile,  fell  to  praying  clamorous- 
ly ;  and  half  a  dozen  poor  people  go 
down  on  the  knees  of  their  homespun 
breeches.  These  vigorous  measures 
against  the  powers  of  the  air  were  re- 
markably successful ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  More  had  elbowed  a  passage  into 
the  excited  group,  the  convulsion  was 
nearly  over;  and  Elizabeth  Parris,  with 
closed  eyes,  lay  wearily  in  the  arms  of 
the  muscular  good- wife  of  the  pew- 
scene. 

*' Behold  the  marks  of  the  hag's 
teeth !"  cried  Grigg,  lifting  up  the  ^rl's 
forearm  to  view ;  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  plain  print  of  two  rows  of 
small  teeth,  well  indented  into  the  lean, 
unhealthy  flesh.  Groans  of  horror, 
curses  on  the  witch,  and  half-articulate 
prayers  burst  from  the  crowd  of  pale, 
amazed,  passionate  gazers.  *'  The 
thing  is  sure,"  said  one ;  **  that  Cloyse 
is  a  creature  of  Beelzebub."  "I 
thought  so,"  echoed  another,  **  when 
I  saw  her  flinch  from  the  word." 

"  Those  are  no  woman's  teeth,"  in- 
terposed More,  seizing  the  arm  and 
holding  it  fast  in  spite  of  the  girl's 
struggles  to  loose  herself.  **  Make  her 
bite  the  flesh  herself,  and  then  compare 
the  two  marks." 

"Away  with  thee!  Get  away!" 
screamed  Parris,  laying  hold  of  More's 
shoulder  as  if  he  would  have  torn  him 
off  by  violence  ;  while  ominous  growls 
arose  from  the  thickening  crowd,  min- 

fled  with  such  epithets  as,  **  hardened 
adducee !  abettor  of  Satan  I"  A  tall, 
strong-built,  fair  man,  of  thirty-fire, 
with  a  kind,  but  credulous  expression 
of  countenance,  put  his  arm  gently 
around  More's  waist  and  tried  to  draw 
him  away,  remonstrating,  at  the  same 
time,  against  his  unbelief.  "  Ah,  John 
Willard,"  said  More ;  **  you  are  a  con- 
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stable,  on  officer  of  jastice,  and  ought 
not  to  oppose  a  search  after  the  truth* 
You  will  see  the  lie  in  all  this  some  day. 
Take  care  you  see  it  not  too  late  for 
your  own  conscience  and  life.'* 

For  a  time  he  still  held  firm  to  the 
'  lean  wrist,  and  insisted  that  the  wench 
should  bite  as  ho  directed ;  but  Rachel 
drew  him  so  earnestly  by  his  coat,  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  large  suppli- 
cating eyes  of  terror,  that  at  last  he  let 
go  his  hold,  saying  loudly  and  angrily  : 

"  Right  welL  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
of  Salem  !  If  you  will  blind  yourselves, 
may  the  devil  blind  you  I** 

With  this  reckless  speech  he  took  his 
daughter's  arm,  and  burst  out  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd,  elbowing  the  burly  settlers 
aside  with  a  strength  that  seemed  ill 
proportioned  to  his  low,  light  figure. 
They  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with- 
out speaking ;  for  More  was  too  angry 
to  talk,  and  Rachel  was  afraid  to  inter- 
rupt his  sullen  silence.  It  was  a  great 
relief  when  Martha  Cari'ier,  leading  her 
elfish  little  Sarah,  burst  through  a 
thicket  of  hazel  bushes  which  bordered 
the  path,  and  confronted  them, 

**  Ha,  Good- wife  Carrier,  you  come 
upon  us  strangely,"  said  More. 

"I'm  going  to  the  village,"  was  the 
brief  and  rather  sulky  response. 

"How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  you 
choose  to  day  for  a  visit  to  that  un- 
lucky village  ?" 

"  Master  More,"  said  the  woman, 
with  that  fine  haughtiness  which  some- 
times marked  her  manner,  "and  you 
too,  Mistress  Rachel,  I  am  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  your  speaking  to  me.  You 
nave  avoided  my  conversation  for  a 
time  past ;  and  I  dare  say  I  well  know 
the  reason.  You  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  consigned  me  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  and  would  rather  meet 
a  wild  cat  by  night  than  me." 

**Not  so,  I  swear,  Martha,"  said 
More  warmly.  •*!  never  avoided  you; 
nor  Rachel  either,  knowingly  to  me; 
and  now,  at  all  events,  I  am  ready  to  be 
fast  friends  with  you.  As  for  syna- 
gogues of  Satan,  I  believe  I  have  just 
shaken  the  dust  of  one  off  my  feet. 
But  let  me  counsel  you  not  to  go  to 
Salem  village  to-day." 

"  I  am  going  there  to  see  my  brave 
gossip,  Sarah  Cloyse,"  persisted  Martha 
doffgedly. 

**  Ah !  then  you  know  what  happened 
this  morning  ?" 

"How  I  was  denounced  by  Parris 


for  a  witch  ?  Yes,  I  have  had  it  from  a 
dozen  good-wives  already;  and  each 
one  asked  me  if  I  would  ccmfess.  I 
wanted  to  meet  no  more  people,  and  so 
I  took  to  the  fields  " 

More  looked  after  Rachel,  and  saw 
that  she  was  several  yards  away,  plait- 
ing a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves  for  tliat  un- 
easy little  Sarah.  **Come,  Good-wife 
Carrier,"  said  ho,  "  sit  down  here,  and 
let  us  talk  further  of  these  wretched 
affairs.  —  Why  does  Parris  hate  you 
thus?"  was  his  blunt  question,  when 
they  were  both  seated  on  the  green 
bank  overhung  by  hazels. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  trou- 
bles, concerning  land,  which  he  has  had 
with  his  people  ?"  asked  Martha. 

**  Something ;  but  not  much.  What 
did  I  care  for  those  parish  squabbles  ?" 

"Well,  Pcurris  got  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  town  which  covered  the  right- 
ful property  of  other  people  ;  and  that, 
of  course,  made  confusion.  Thotvronged 
ones  stood  up  for  their  rights ;  and  so 
did  their  friends  for  them,  t  was  against 
Parris,  for  I  never  liked  him  overmuch ; 
and  beside,  my  gossip,  Sarah  Cloyse* 
lost  a  two- acre  lot  by  this  affair.  I  cut  at 
him  whenever  I  could  ;  and  of  all  Salem 
good- wives,  they  say  that  Martha  Car- 
rier can  ply  the  sharpest  tongue,  if  she 
minds  herself  to  use  it.  Even  now  those 
words  are  remembered;  and  some  re- 
peat them  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
back  of  this  Parris,  and  have  Elder 
Burroughs  return  to  them.  He  is  not 
a  man  to  forgive  me  or  them.  I  have 
been  struck  at  first  because  I  have  re- 
moved from  his  ministrations  and  mean 
to  remove  from  his  church ;  but  others 
will  have  their  turn  soon;  and  he  will 
get  vengeance  on  all  sooner  or  later,  if 
lying  can  get  it." 

"And  Elder  Noyse,"  said  More; 
**how  do  you  stand  with  him  ?  You  are 
his  housekeeper  now.  Will  he  favor 
you  against  a  brother  minister  ?" 

Martha  looked  cautiously  around ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  young  folks  were 
at  a  safe  distance,  she  replied  in  a 
smothered  tone :  "  He  ought  to  favor 
me,  for  he  has  done  me  wrong  enough." 

"How  so?"  inquired  More,  with  real 
interest;  and  then  added :  "But  do  not 
tell  me,  if  it  annoys  ^ou." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  promise 
me,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman — as  you 
are — that  you  will  never  tell  it  again." 

More  promised. 

"  I  would  not  speak  of  it,"  she  con- 
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tinaed  snllenly,  "but  I  seo  that  he 
favors  youT  daughter;  and  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  come  to  any  harm ;  nor 
him  to  any  good,  perhaps.  Six  years 
ago  that  child  of  mine  was  a  babe,  and 
I  was  a  widow.  I  was  handsomer 
then :  yes,  I  was  downright  handsome, 
though  I  say  it.  Noyse  courtod  me: 
he  loves  handsome  women.  I  thought 
he  would  marry  me,  and  I  loved  him  as 
I  never  loved  my  good-man.  But  an- 
other— richer  than  I — perhaps  as  hand- 
some— came  between  us  and  got  him 
away  —  though  she  died  before  he 
could  marry  her.  I  could  not  say  a 
word,  for  he  had  done  nothing  publicly  ; 
bat  I  forgot  nothing,  and  never  will.  I 
hate  him  now." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  through 
her  teeth,  and  rose,  her  face  flushed 
with  hot  blood,  and  her  eyes  glistening 
with  tears  of  anger.  *•  Come,  Sarah," 
she  callf*d,  and  moved  away  from  More 
/Without  looking  at  him  again.  **  Come, 
Sarah." 

"I  won't,"  shouted  the  little  girl, 
tearing  her  chaplet.  The  mother  moved 
on  unheeding.  The  pasijiionate  child 
threw  itself  on  the  ground  and  screamed 
loudl^'.  Still  the  mother  walked  on, 
until  Sarah  got  up  and  ran  after  her  iu 
an  uproar  of  crying. 

**  Poor  woman !  I  am  afraid  she  does 
not  hate  him  enough,"  muttered  More, 
as  he  beckoned  to  Rachel  and  resumed 
his  march  homeward. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RA.CHEL  dreamed  of  witches  all  night 
after  that  sermon  in  Salem  village,  and 
More  scarcely  slept  at  all.  This  man 
had  an  uncomfortable  mental  propensity 
for  calling  up  any  particular  object  of 
p;rief  or  dislike,  and  pertinaciously  turn- 
ing it  before  his  ardent  imagination,  like 
a  joint  of  meat  before  a  Are,  until  it 
blackened  into  the  most  abominable 
coloring.  But  these  brooding  fits  sel- 
dom lasted  long;  some  new  circum- 
stance generally  attracting  his  mobile 
attention  before  twenty- four  hours  had 
revolved  around  the  old  one.  An  early 
knock  at  his  door  on  Monday  morning 
diverted  him  from  the  imaginary  scalp- 
dance  which  he  was  performing  around 
Parris  and  all  other  believers  iu  witch- 
craft ''Open,'*  he  cried,  rising  from 
his  breakfast- table,  and  the  sturdy  little 
qoken  portal  swung  gruffly  back  on  its 
hinges,  admitting  a  lean,  withered,  bent 


old  woman,  meanly  dressed,  who,  oa 
catching  his  eye,  broke  into  a  silly 
chuckle.  **Good  momin'  to  ye,  Mas- 
tber  More,  me  darlint  boy,'*  said  she, 
with  an  Irish  brogue  strong  enough  to 
flavor  a  nation.  Rachel  laughed,  prob- 
ably to  hear  her  fi&ther  addressed  by  so 
infantine  a  title ;  and  More,  taking  the 
old  creature  gently  by  the  hand,  drew 
her  into  the  cabin,  saying,  **  Come  in, 
Bridget,  my  house  is  always  open  to 
my  old  foster-mother." 

She  kissed  his  hand  affectionately, 
patted  his  face,  and  nodded  gaily  to  Ra- 
chel. "Ah,"  said  she,  *»he'8  always 
flad  to  see  the  owld  woman  that  held 
im  and  nursed  him  when  he  was  a 
chick.  He's  always  good  and  gener- 
ous, the  dear  boy.  God  bless  ye  for  a 
beautiful  girl,  too !  The  howly  ^'irgin 
loves  ye,  and  wont  let  ye  come  to  har- 
rum.  Don't  mind  if  I  talk  about  the 
Virgin,  honeys.  Ye're  Protestants,  I 
know,  but  it'll  all  be  right  at  last." 

**  Sit  down.  Goody,"  said  Rachel,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  old  woman's  shoul- 
der, and  pushing  her  softly  towards  the 
table.  *'You  shall  eat  some  venison- 
steak.  Your  old  boy,  there,  loves 
venison-steak ;  and  you  must  love  what 
he  loves." 

"  Don't  call  him  old,  honey,"  sud  the 
poor  creature,  with  a  fond  look  at  More. 
'•  He's  always  young  and  handsome.  I 
knew  him  so  twinty  year  agone.  He*s 
younger  thin  the  youngest  of  'em,  and 
sthrong  and  hearty  like  a  lion.  The  owld 
fiend  sha'na  come  near  him.  Bridget 
knows  the  owld  fiend,  and  wo'na  let  mm 
horrum  her  beautiful  boy,  the  cray- 
ther." 

*' Don't  say  that,  nurse,"  said  More. 
*' Don't  talk  about  the  fiend  in  this 
country.  It's  dangerous  company  to 
be  bragging  of  in  New  England." 

**0h,  but  he's  a  prince,  my  fiend; 
tlie  prince  of  the  powera  of  tho  air,  high 
and  mighty.      Look  hero!"    and   she 
drew  out  of  her  pocket  a  couple  of  dirty 
little  dolls,  made  of  rags,  stuffed,  ap- 
parently, with  goat's  hair.     »*  Behold 
ye  what  I  use  when  I  want  to  call  him, 
and  he  comes  in  the  wind.     I  loarnt  to 
do  it  long  ago,  in  poor  Ireland,  and  now 
it   serves  me  in  me  owld  age.      But, 
honeys,  I  forgot.    Here's  a  letther  from 
Masther   Bowson   to  the  boy.      Yes, 
Misthress   Rachel,   I'll    sit   down   and 
take  a  bit  of  yer  venison.    Bless  ye, 
I'm  as  glad  to  see  ye  as  when  I  beheld 
yer  faces  a  year  ogone,  whin  ye  first 
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come  over  the  say,  to  give  a  good  day 
to  owld  Bridget.  Bless  ye,  and  thank 
ye  for  yer  kindness." 

More  opened  the  deacon's  note,  and 
read  aloud  as  follows : 

"  IIonor'd  Kinsman— This  is  written  hop- 
ing in  your  continued  helth,  as  also  that  of 
Kachcl,  our  belov'd  ncec©  in  the  Lord, 
wheroto  I  odd  a  desire  of  mine  and  my  cher- 
ished wyf,  that  yoa  will  both  attend  a  dinner 
at  our  dwellings  to  morrow,  in  houor  of  our 
dear  ncoc^e's  birthday,  the  eighteenth.  This  is 
sent  by  the  hands  of'the  Jersey  woman,  Bish- 
op; our  man-servant,  Teague,  having  a  fit  of 
the  affwe^  and  I  at  fast  for  prayer  to  be  held 
in  Eldor  Parris's  keeping-room  as  regards  oar 
deliv'rance  from  icitches  and  all  ungodliness. 
*'  Yours  in  true  friendship, 

••  John  Bowson,  Deao." 

More  smiled  as  he  lighted  his  pipe 
with  the  letter,  and  said :  **  Well,  Ra- 
chel, this  is  kind  of  my  brother-in-law. 
We  will  go  gladly.  See  that  yoar 
finery  be  edl  in  order.  We  must  have 
no  wrinkles  in  the  silk  dress ;  and,  mind, 
no  cap  on  the  little  head.  Eighteen 
years  old  !  Bless  me !  Was  it  so  long 
ago  ?•' 

By  the  way,  I  suppose  that  I  ought 
to  stop  one  moment  and  expostulate 
with  the  surprise^  reader,  who  is,  doubt- 
less, incredulous  at  hearing  so  much  of 
the  dear  Irish  brogue  so  early  in  Salem 
history.  But  Irish  there  were  in  those 
old  New  England  times;  and  Irish 
witches,  too — as  witness  the  most  credi- 
ble Cotton  Mather.  This  cautious  his- 
^  torian  gives,  in  bis  Magnllia,  a  long 
account  of  a  certain  venerable  washer- 
woman from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  no 
later  than  1688,  was  tried  and  hanged 
at  Boston  for  sorcery.  He  also  tells  of 
a  countryman  of  tiiis  villainous  hag, 
who,  *'  having  almost  learned  to  read," 
set  up  with  considerable  success  as  a 
preacher,  **  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
land."  Mather,  by  the  way,  speaks 
disrespectfully  of  the  whole  Emerald 
race,  doubtless  because  of  its  popish 
inclinations;  and  always  calls  a  Hiber- 
nian by  the  contemptuous  generic  name 
of  Teague,  as  now  he  is  known  dispar- 
agingly under  the  title  of  Paddy.  But 
the  reader  will  please  to  preserve  some 
respect  for  John  Bowson's  Teague,  in- 
asmuch as  he  will  play  quite  as  sensible 
and  kindly  a  part  in  our  history  as  that 
same  reverend  Mather. 

The  door  of  Master  Bowson* s  house 
was  a  ponderous  affair  of  double  oak 
planks,  fastened  with  spikes  arranged  in 
tlie  form  of  diamonds.  It  was  swung 
wide  open  now,  so  as  to  afford  free  in- 


gress to  all  comers,  into  a  spacious  hall, 
which  divided  the  mansion  from  front 
to  rear.  On  one  side  of  this  pas!<age 
was  the  shop  where  the  deacon  had  ac- 
cumulated a  great  part  of  his  fortune ; 
but  the  entrance  to  this  magazine  of  all 
possible  articles  of  colonial  barter  was 
through  another  door,  cut  in  the  outside 
of  the  building ;  so  that  the  hall  only 
opened  into  the  family  parlor  and  kitf^h- 
en,  and,  by  means  of  a  stairway,  into  the 
sleeping  chambers  above.  In  the  door 
stood  Frisk  and  John  himself,  both  in 
a  great  excitement  of  joy,  and  both  wag- 
ging their  tails,  as  it  were,  at  sight  of  the 
visitors.  John  sidled  about  from  one  to 
the  other,  kis.sed  Rachel  and  More  also, 
kicked  Frisk  off  from  the  silk  dress,  and 
then  hospitably  pushed  them  all,  the 
dog  included,  into  the  keeping-room. 
Mistress  Bowson,  red  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  hurried  in  to  meet  them,  and  gushed 
forth  in  an  effusion  of  embraces.  Then 
they  all  kissed  the  (S-oody,  who,  for  once, 
had  been  seduced  into  the  parlor,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  up  a 
psalm  of  welcome,  which  was  immedi- 
ately drowned  by  one  of  Frisk's  howls 
of  detestation.  Finally  John  thrust 
them  all  successively  into  cushioned, 
high -backed  chairs,  and  tumbled  into 
another  himself,  completely  out  of 
breath  with  his  hospitable  exertions. 
*»  Brother  More,"  said  he,  »*  bless  God  I 
she's  eighteen  years  old,  isn't  she  ?  the 
finest  lass  in  Salem;  mercy  on  ns!  I 
never  meant  to  tell  her  so,  but  really  she 
is  a  wonder,  fit  for  an  eldor^s  wife,  or 
the  governor,  eh  ?" 

And  thus,  without  •connection,  or 
much  punctuation,  the  good- hearted 
soul  ran  on,  until  he  forgot  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  closed  in  confasion, 
with  a  peroration  of  grinning.  More 
talked  about  previous  birth -days  in  the 
old  country;  Rachel  narrated  her  at- 
tempts to  tame  certain  suspicions  robins 
and  salvage  squirrels ;  Mistress  Bowson 
ran  in  and  out  from  the  kitchen,  where 
she  was  superintending  an  amaang 
amount  of  cookery ;  and  Goody  Bowson, 
inspired  by  the  uproar  and  a  glass  of 
canary,  cackled  strenuously  about  no- 
body knew  what,  and  ended  by  trying 
to  sing  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
psalm. 

So  soon  as  Rachel  could  get  away 
from  her  uncle,  she  danced  into  the 
kitchen  to  watch  the  preparations  for 
dinner.  The  red-armed  and  red-faced 
Hannah  was  running  about  with  the 
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liveliness  of  a  pea  in  a  hot  frying-pan. 
Mistress  Bowson  hopped  nimbly  here 
and  there,  tasting  of  everything,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  robin-redbreast  on  a 
crumb  cloth.  Teague — it  notbeinghis 
ague  day — cantered  in  and  out  with  bas- 
kets of  chips  and  armfuls  of  fire-wood. 
The  cnergedc  firm  of  back-log,  fore-log 
and  CO.,  roared  like  lions,  in  the  spacious 
fire-piiice,  and  sent  out  heat  enough  to 
throw  a  volcano  into  a  perspiration. 
The  wild-goose  was  getting  brown  and 
crackly,  the  venison  pasty  snowed  every 
symptom  of  taking  a  favorable  turn ;  the 
pot  bubbled  in  a  tremendous  excitement 
over  the  subject  of  turnips  and  cabbages. 
In  the  midst  of  all.  Frisk  raised  occa- 
sional yelps  of  woe,  whenever  a  snatch 
of  the  Groody'shymnology  reached  him, 
as  if  he  labored  under  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  being  himself  boiled,  fried, 
roasted,  or  toasted.  While  I  think  of 
it  I  ought  to  say  a  word  more  concern- 
ing this  canine  victim  of  delicate  nerves, 
lest  hereafter,  amid  the  adventures  of 
more  important  personages,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  give  him  his  due  share  of  at- 
tention. In  such  a  psalm- singing,  bell- 
jangling  community  as  Salem,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  a  dog  of  so  sensi- 
tive an  organization  would  have  many 
miserable  moments.  He  was  well  fed  and 
well  treated  ;  was  naturally  a  quadruped 
of  frisky,  happy  character ;  but  this  per- 
petual sacred  music  and  bell-pulling 
embittered  his  existence.  He  would  have 
been  happy  to  go  to  church  with  the  fami- 
ly ;  and  he  wagged  his  tail  vigorously  to 
that  eftVct  every  Sunday  morning;  nor, 
in  fact,  did  he  ever  fail  to  accompany 
them  up  to  the  steps  of  the  tabernacle ; 
but  that  was  the  utmost  verge  to  which 
his  affectionate  devotion  could  carry 
him  ;  and  he  never  ventured  his  nervous 
ears  inside  the  door,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  bitterest  winter  weather.  There 
was  a  psalm-singing  congregation  there ; 
and  there  was  a  tithing  man  there,  who 
knocked  sleepy  men  and  noisy  dogs  on 
the  head  with  a  clubbed  stick ;  not  to 
dilate  upon  a  fox-tail  at  the  other  end  of 
the  stick,  with  which  he  wip))d  the  faces 
of  somniferous  women.  So  Frisk  re- 
mained outside,  or,  if  he  went  in,  only 
threw  back  his  head,  and  made  the  mo- 
tions of  howling,  as  if  even  that  eased 
bim.  On  but  one  occasion,  during  the 
past  winter,  had  he  forgotten  his  usual 
prudence.  That  was  when  Hannah, 
Deacon  Bowson's  servant  girl,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  church.     Frisk  followed 


her  up  the  aisle,  and  listened  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covenant  in  a  very 
reverent  silence.  But  when  the  con- 
gregation broke  forth  in  a  hymn,  his 
mastery  over  his  feelings  gave  way,  and 
be  uttered  a  long  bowl  expressive  of 
agonizing  emotions.  The  tithing  man 
quieted  him  with  a  single  thump,  and 
did  the  same  by  several  snickering 
younkers ;  but  some  of  the  gravest  per- 
sons in  the  church  barely  controlled 
their  faces ;  and  the  circumstance  stuck 
in  the  ticklish  spot  of  Salem  for  weeks 
after.  Young  people  whispered  that  Frisk 
had  been  struck  by  conviction  ;  and  even 
Elder  Noyse  was  not  ashamed  to  joke  a 
little  on  the  absurd  interruption ;  observ- 
ing to  Rachel,  that  '*  verily  the  brute 
showed  a  tenderness  of  soul  which  might 
shame  many  self-styled  Christians." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Frisk 
bad  a  four-footed  fellow-lodger  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  cat  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  kindliest  intimacy.  Pus- 
sy, however,  by  no  means  sympathized 
with  his  eccentricities  on  the  subject  of 
hymns  and  church  bells,  and  stared  in 
flat-eare4  astonishment  whenever  he 
broke  out  in  his  woeful  refrains  to 
Goody  Bowson*8  cackling  canticles. 
Both  these  creatures  had  been  much 
held  and  coddled  and  overfed  by  Rachel, 
who  was  possessed  by  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  a  paiticular  weakness 
for  pets.  Frisk  never  seemed  to  be  the 
worse  for  it  all,  but  the  poor  cat  suffered 
after  the  common  fashion  of  feline  sybar- 
ites ;  and,  before  the  Mores  left  Deacon 
Bowson's,  she  hud  attacks  of  a  kind  of 
staring  and  scampering  epilepsy. 

Well,  while  we  have  been  talking  of 
Frisk  and  his  furry  friend,  the  great 
oaken  table  has  been  rolled  thunder- 
ously into  the  centre  of  the  keeping- 
room,  cloaked  in  a  brown  amplitude  of 
fresh  linen,   and  loaded  with   pewter 

Elates,  pewter  tankards,  and  ponderous 
orn-handled  knives  and  forks.  Two 
weighty  silver  flagons  were  posted  op- 
posite each  other,  indicating  the  places 
of  More  and  John  .Bowson.  Large 
trays  of  rye-bread  and  smoking  corn- 
cakes  took  their  stand  at  the  comers. 
Three  obese  pitchers,  one  of  water,  one 
of  ale,  and  one  of  cider,  rose  at  inter- 
vals, in  moist  and  wide- mouthed  fellow- 
ship. And  now,  in  the  midst  of  all, 
ascended  the  pacific  smoke  of  a  mighty 
Indian  pudding,  more  friendly  than  any 
calumet  of  peace ;  more  golden  than  the 
sheaves  of  harvest     With  feelings  of 
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vague  reverence,  part  for  the  good 
oheer,  and  part  for  its  Giver,  John 
Bowson  seated  his  guests  and  himself 
at  table.  He  asked  a  brief  blessing, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  the  pudding  would  run  away  be- 
fore he  could  finish  the  tantalizing  for- 
mula; and,  ere  the  amen  was  fairly 
out  of  his  mouth,  the  knife  and  fork 
were  in  his  hands,  and  the  boiled  In- 
dian, with  the  resignation  of  a  fsit  mis- 
sionary in  the  Cannibal  Islands,  re- 
ceived them  into  its  capacious  bosom. 

*•  Brother  More,"  said  John,  cutting 
out  whole  strata  from  his  rich  quarry, 
**  I  never  see  these  slices  of  Indian  pud- 
ding but  what  I  think  of  tho  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  which  are  paved  with 
gold." 

*'  Truly,  John,"  broke  in  his  wife,  *'  I 
am  surprised  at  you.  I  am  glad  Mas- 
ter Higginson  heard  not  that  speech. 
He  would  think  that  it  was  discoursing 
with  much  levity  of  the  glories  of  hea- 
ven." 

**  Not  so  fast,  sister,"  responded  More, 
laughing.  **I  am  of  your  husband's 
thinking.  To  descend  from  the  celes- 
tial gold  to  the  earthly  pudding,  would 
be,  indeed,  irreverent ;  but,  to  rise  from 
a  sensual  view  of  the  latter  to  a  spirit- 
ual consideration  of  the  former,  is 
worthy  of  the  most  devout  mind.  I 
imagine  that  our  elder  would  follow  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  and  even  deduce  a 
very  pretty  lecture  out  of  these  slices 
of  boiled  gold." 

**  Ah,  brother,"  said  the  serious,  yet 
kindly  woman,  **  you  must  have  your 
own  way,  I  suppose,  if  you  once  begin 
to  talk;  but  in  general  I  think  wo 
ought  to  be  careful  before  young  folk. 
*  If  any  is  merry,'  says  the  apostle,  *  let 
him  sing  psalms.'  " 

Old  Goody  Bowson  took  the  hint, 
and  broke  out  with  various  feeble- 
minded trills  and  quavers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lord  was  her  shepherd  and 
would  not  suffer  her  to  want.  She  cer^ 
tainly  could  not  have  wanted  any  more 
pudding,  for  her  pewter  plate  was 
heaped  with  it  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  been  discouraging  to  three  times 
her  weight  in  old  ladies.  A  short  si- 
lence now  ensued,  only  broken  by  the 
appetizing  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
and  the  foaming  rush  of  beer  or  cider 
into  the  tankards.  Stentorian  calls  from 
John  Bowson  then  summoned  Hannah 
to  bear  away  the  crumbled  niins,  which 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  pudding's 


late  magnificence.  In  a  moment  after, 
Hannah  blowsed  in  again,  bearing  the 
roast  goose  couched  on  a  divan  of  baked 
beans. 

**  Brother  More,"  said  John,  •*  wild- 
goose  is  a  famous  dish  when  it  can  be 
eaten.  But  tho  other  day  I  had  one 
which,  as  I  reckon,  came  over  in  the 
ark — I  mean  in  the  Mayflower,"  he 
added,  with  a  hasty  glance  at  his  wife. 
"I  borrowed  Wequash^s  tomahawk  to 
carve  it,  but  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
carve  an  andiron,  and  so  gave  it  to  We- 
quash ;  dare  say  it  mortified  his  stom- 
ach." 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  as  long  in  de- 
scribing this  remarkable  dinner  as  our 
friends  were  in  eating  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  the  turkey  came  a  wild- 
duck  flanked  by  cabbage  and  turnips, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  venison  pas- 
ty, which  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  aa 
English  plum  pudding,  stuffed  with 
raisins  from  Malaga,  and  in  every  pud- 
dingly  quality  worthy  of  its  ancestors 
in  the  old  country.  And  now,  the 
pitchers  of  ale  and  cider  were  borne 
away  to  make  room  for  the  more  aristo- 
cratic presence  of  two  decanters  filled 
with  the  then  famous  wine  of  Canary. 
The  tankards  were  also  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  costly  glasses, 
whose  transparency  rendered  them 
worthy  of  the  clear  and  sparkling  li- 
quid which  brimmed  them. 

"Noble  wine  is  this,"  said  More; 
"suflicient  to  entice  one  into  a  very 
meeting  of  witches." 

This  was  the  first  allusion  that  had 
been  made  to  the  eldritch  mysteries 
which  of  late  troubled  the  peace  of  Sa- 
lem ;  not  that  Deacon  Bowson  and  his 
family  did  not  take  an  interest  in  the 
weird  manifestations ;  yes,  even  regard 
them  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
belief,  perplexity,  and  fear ;  but  up  to 
this  moment  the  horrible  subject  had 
been  crowded  out  of  mind  by  tlie  press 
of  good  cheer  and  friendly  gayety. 
Now,  however,  at  this  light  mention  of 
that  awful  thing,  a  witch-meeting.  Sis- 
ter Ann  looked  up  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression, and  John  grew  a  shade  graver 
•  in  spite  of  the  mirthful  influence  of  old 
Canary.  **Ah,  brother!"  said  the  good 
woman,  "  that  is  a  dreadful  word  to  ut- 
ter thus,  when  Sntan  seems  to  be 
abroad  among  us  in  person,  seeking, 
perhaps,  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these  parts  of  the 
world." 
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*' Abroad  in  his  own  person,  sister 
Ann?"  said  More;  *'or  abroad  in  the 
person  of  that  ranting  Parris  of  Salem 
village?" 

•*  Henry,"  whispered  Sister  Ann,  **  let 
as  be  cantions  how  we  speak  of  the 
Lord's  ministers.  In  censuring  them 
we  may  set  back  our  own  salvation  or 
that  of  others ;.  above  all  when  we  con- 
demn their  actions  in  the  hearing  of 
^       yonng  folks  like  Rachel." 

John  Bowsou,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in 
a  series  of  new  and  iDgenious  reflections. 
It  had  never  before  occurred  to  him  to 
identify  the  demoniac  possessions  preva- 
lent in  Salem  village  so  closely  with 
Parris  as  to  disconnect  them  from  the 
community  at  large.  Now,  it  broke 
upon  him  all  at  once,  that  none  of  them 
had  occurred  in  his  own  church,  and 
under  the  preaching  of  his  own  pastor ; 
so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  the 
affiair  of  another  parish,  not  at  all  con- 
cerning those  who  listened  to  the  minis- 
trations of  Elder  Noyse.  This  consid- 
eration altered  his  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject materially,  and  led  him  to  look  up- 
on the  supposed  witchcrafts  with  much 
lesd  faith,  respect,  and  terror  than  he 
had  done  five  minutes  before.  There- 
fore, when  he  spoke,  it  was  to  support 
his  brother-in-law,  and  express  his  own 
general  dislike  of  the  shepherd  of  Salem 
village.  "Don't like  that  Parris,"  said 
he.  "Lobster-colored  face,  brother 
More,  eh  ?     He,  he,  he !" 

•♦ExceUently  remarked,"  answered 
More.  "The  man  has  gormandized 
himself  into  a  semi-apoplexy  ;  and,  be^ 
cause  the  blood  runs  to  his  head,  he 
sees  everything  scarlet,  and  would  fain 
hang  or  roast  a  score  or  so  of  his  neigh- 
bors. There  is  nothing  like  your  m- 
flamed  stomachs  for  heating  men  up  to 
the  pitch  of  hatreds,  cursings,  hangings, 
and  damnations." 

More  rushed  on  with  his  curious 
rhetoric,  abusing,  without  stint  or  mea- 
sure, the  Reverend  Parris  and  all  his 
adherents  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft. 
He  related  his  Sunday  adventures,  and 
praised  vehemently  the  heroic  secession 
of  spunky  Sarah  Cloyse.  He  talked  so 
eloquently,  that  the  worthy  deacon  de- 
clared himself  **  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind,  that  Parris*s  two  brats  ought 
to  be  switched  with  brambles."  He 
silenced  the  conscientious,  though 
kindly  deprecations  of  sister  Ann, 
and  drowned,  in  his  impetuous  ora- 
tory, two  untimely  attempts  of  Gtoody 
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Bowson  at  a  little  inappropriate  psalm- 
ody. 

It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  thus 
to  convert  his  simple-minded  host ;  for 
he  had  convinced  him,  on  this  very  sub-  ' 
ject,  at  least  a  dozen  times  before.  Ex- 
cept in  matters  of  business,  John  never 
could  carry  on  an  argument,  or  uphold 
a  decision  against  the  learned  and  ready 
More.  His  small  intellect  was  always 
blown  about  by  the  opposing  winds  of 
doctrine ;  and  his  most  solid  credences 
grew  misty,  vague,  impalpable  to  his 
eyes,  in  the  whirl  of  logic  and  sarcasm. 
In  fact,  he  seldom  thought  of  contra- 
dicting his  kinsman's  judgments,  so 
respectfully  did  he  regard  his  erudition, 
and  especially  his  birth  as  a  gentleman. 
At  this  moment,  with  a  brimming  glass 
of  Canary  in  his  hand,  and  a  halo  of 
Canary  emanating  fi'om  his  jovial  coun- 
tenance, he  was  as  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  witch  or  a  warlock 
in  Salem,  as  he  was  of  his  own  identity 
with  prosperous,  happy«  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  slightly  tipsy  John  Bowson. 

But  in  a  moment  more  it  was  all 
doubtful  again,  and  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere seemed  woefully  dark  and  squally. 
Rachel  and  her  aunt  had  left  the  table, 
and  were  sitting  by  the  window,  talking 
of  household  matters  at  the  little  cabin, 
when  the  girl  exclaimed :  "  Look  there, 
aunt !     Father,  come  here  !" 

"  What  is  it,  little  lass  ?"  said  More, 
over  his  Canary ;  and  Deacon  Bowson 
echoed,  with  a  semi-sober  giggle, 
"  What  is  it,  little  lass  ?" 

•*  It  is  Goody  Bishop,"  continued 
Rachel,  peering  out  throbgh  the  small, 
diamond -shaped  panes.  "Yes,  it  is 
old  Bridget,  father's  foster-mother; 
and  John  Willard  has  her  by  the  arm ; 
yes,  and  Justice  Hawthorne  is  on  the 
other  side." 

"Committed!"  said  More.  "The 
commitments  have  begun,  then ;"  and 
he  ran  to  the  window. 

"  Ah,  yes  !"  observed  Mrs.  Bowson ; 
"  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  One  knows 
not  what  to  say.  But  this  poor  woman 
has  been  cried  out  upon  for  two  months 
now,  by  the  afflicted  children." 

** Bridget  Bishop!"  repeated  More, 
staring  out,  with  more  of  wonder  than 
anger.  "  Why,  the  poor  old  creature 
is  childish ;  more  imbecile,  by  a  dozen 
degrees,  than  Parris  himself." 

"  J  fear,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bowson, 
"  that  this  commitment  has  been  made 
on  some  iniuflicient  accusation.    This 
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uged  woman  is  a  person  of  bad  oonver- 
Hntion,  it  is  true,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  so  ignorant,  and  a  papist. 
But  I  have  held  her,  of  late,  to  be  slight- 
ly lunatic,  and  so  have  many  of  the 
neighborhood,  for  which  reason  I  hope 
that  she  will  soon  be  discharged." 

**  Sister  Ann,"  said  More,'*  do  not  hope 
too  cheerful  things.  There  be  several 
persons  in  the  community,  high  in  po< 
sition,  high  in  learning,  who  are  little 
less  deranged  in  their  wits  than  old 
Bridget ;  bat  because  they  are  rich  and 
i-espectedf  their  foUy  is  powerful  for 
evil.  My  nurse  may  escape;  and  I 
hope,  by  all  the  sacredness  of  old  age, 
that  she  will.  But  gaze  agaiti  upon 
that  foolery,  and  answer  where  ye  will 
stop.  Who  would  think  that  of  kind 
John  Willard,  and  of  grave  Justice 
Hawthorne  7  Look  there,  and  tell  me 
which  of  those  three  is  the  greatest 
idiot?     Look  there  I" 

"Look  there !"  repeated  John  Bow- 
son,  in  a  weak  voice,  leaning  against  a 
sideboard,  and  staring  in  the  direction 
of  Morels  finger.  More  turned  half 
round,  with  the  impression  that  his  re- 
spectable kinsman-in-law  was  consider- 
ably disturbed  by  his  Canary.  He  was 
undeceived  by  the  air  of  sober  and  trem- 
ulous concern  which  clouded  the  simple 
deacon's  countenance.  The  jovial  tint 
of  wine  had  vanished,  bearing  away  in 
Its  ebb  something  even  of  his  natural 
ruddiness;  and  with  eyes  full  of  evi- 
dent trouble,  he  stared  silently  over  Ra- 
chePs  shoulder  on  that  brief,  transient, 
but  significant  drama  of  superstition. 
Bridget  Bishj^p,  an  old,  feeble  good- 
wife — whom  he  had  known  as  a  neigh- 
bor for  the  last  ten  years — passed  be- 
fore him,  under  the  ban  of  witchcraft. 
Qn  one  side  of  her,  as  the  arresting  of- 
fic4>r,  walked  that  excellent  and  esteem- 
ed citizen,  John  Willard ;  on  the  other, 
eagerly  questioning  the  old  mumbling 
creature,  went  one  of  the  first  men  of 
Salem,  John  Hawthorne.  The  broad 
shoulders,  solid  form,  and  steady  tread 
of  the  justice,  seemed  to  express  a  con- 
scious rectitude  of  intention,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  fulfill  unquestionable 
duty.  His  mossy,  aquiline  features, 
uncbangably  florid  complexion  and  re- 
spectable iron- gray  hair,  completed  the 
picture  of  a  wise  and  resolute  magis- 
trate engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
God  had  sanctioned,  and  man  dared  not 
oppose.  Well  might  the  scene  cause 
John  Bowsoa  to  grow  pale,  and  his 


judgment  to  reel  from  doubt  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  belief.  Sanctioned  by  soci- 
ety, sanctioned  by  the  law,  sahctioned 
by  the  church,  the  dogma  of  witch- 
craft rose  before  him,  and  demanded  his 
unhesitating  credence.  It  was  not  in 
his  feeble  and  credulous  nature  to  resist 
such  a  combination ;  and,  even  as  he 
stood  there,  he  believed  and  trembled. 

Justice  Hawthorne  and  Sheriff  Wil- 
lard stalked  on,  dragging  the  miserable 
old  woman  away  between  them.  The 
groeip  was  followed  by  several  men  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  a  mob  of  curious, 
yet  sedate  children.  They  reached  a 
corper ;  they  passed  out  of  si^ht ;  the 
three  gazers  turned  to  each  other: 
More  looked  sullen  ;  Rachel,  anxious ; 
Bowson,  terrified ;  his  wife,  sorrowfuL 
With  little  opposition,  and  with  not 
many  words,  the  visitors  took  their 
leave  of  the  now  dismal  household. 

**  We  may  see  some  sad  and  foolish 
doings,"  said  More ;  to  which  Bowsoa 
replied  by  shaking  his  head,  and  lik- 
ing as  if  he  had  a  Dismal  Swamp  in  his 
heart  When  Rachel  turned  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  to  take  a  last  look  at 
tiie  house,  her  poor  uncle  was  still  spell- 
bound on  the  doorstep. 

"  Good  afternoon.  Master  More.  Grood 
afternoon,  Rachel,"  said  that  tall,  hand- 
some yeoman,  Mark  Stanton,  as  he 
blusbingly  met  them  in  the  highway. 
"  Ha,  Mark !"  replied  More,  starting  oat 
of  his  angry  re  very.  **  They  have  com- 
mitted old  Bridget ;  did  vou  know  it  ?" 

**  I  saw  her  go  by,"  said  Mark,  look- 
ing grave.  "Did  you  see  her  little 
grandchildren,  sir?  They  ran  after 
her  crying,  a  great  way,  sir ;  and  tried 
to  hold  on  to  her  old  rags,  till  Goodraoa 
Herrick  cut  their  Uttie  bare  legs  with  a 
switch.  Then  tiiey  stopped  and  cried 
there  in  the  street  alone,  sir,  till  Elder 
Higginson  came  by  and  took  them  to 
his  house;  it  was  truly  bad  to  hear 
them  cry,  and  see  them  so  alone  in  the 
world,  Master  More !" 

''  We  must  get  a  home  for  them,  Ra- 
chel," said  More.  *'  But  what  is  going 
to  be  done  with  old  Bridget,  Mark  ?" 

"Oh!  there  is  the  examination  that 
comes  on  the  eleventh  of  April.  It  is 
to  be  in  the  meeting-house,  you  know ; 
and  they  say  Judge  Sewall  and  other 
Boston  notables  are  to  bo  there.'* 

*'I  know  Judge  Sewall,"  replied 
More.  "I  will  try  to  see  him,  and 
^ve  him  my  ideas  on  these  affairs. 
Good-by,  Mark." 
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IT  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  January  2l8t, 
1824.  that  the  Eilwagen  came  to  a 
grateful  halt.  I  was  at  the  end  of  a 
wearisome  journey.  The  subaltern  at 
the  gate,  having,  in  a  few  moments, 
assured  himself  that  we  were  not  a  per- 
fidious Grecian  horse,  but  his  honest 
old  acquaintance,  the  slow  coach  (Eil- 
wagen, literally  rendered,  means  fast- 
ooach),  from  Cassel,  bade  our  patient 
conductor  ••Forwards:"  and  I  entered 
the  town  of  Gottingen,  An  American 
youth,  dropt  down  on  a  winter  night 
mto  a  German  university,  in  the  heart 
of  strange  Germany,  deaf  and  dumb  as 
to  the  speech  around  him,  not  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  a  being  who  knew 
his  name  or  natnre,  or  cared  whether 
the  next  night  he  slept  in  his  bed  or 
his  coffin !  There  was  an  hour  for 
wailing  homesickness.  But  youth  is  at 
once  brave  and  plastic,  manfully  breast- 
ing adversities,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shaping  itself  fluently — body  and  mind 
— to  immediate  pressures ;  and  finding 
ever  a  zest  in  new  conditions,  those, 
even,  that  are  the  least  sunny.  I  was 
not  in  redundant  spirits,  but  yet,  I 
went  thaiikfully  to  bed  in  the  Crown 
Inn,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  healthy 
youth. 

In  the  morning,  loneliness  grasped  me 
more  stringently,  as  though  the  light  of 
day  illuminated  my  isolation,  and 
made  it  painfully  sensible.  But  in  my 
pocket  I  had,  along  with  a  dinner- 
vouching  letter  of  credit,  other  less  car- 
nal letters,  which  were  sure  to  be  hon- 
ored as  drafts  on  hospitality.  These  I 
made  haste  to  deliver  in  the  forenoon. 
An  hour  afterwards,  I  received  from 
Blumenbach  an  invitation  to  a  ball  for 
that  evening.  My  first  personal  contact 
was  with  my  banker,  a  palmy  trades- 
man, who,  under  the  spur  of  hope  from 
triple  prospective  profits  through  the 
eon  version  of  notes  into  gold,  gold  into 
notes,  and  either  into  linens  and  wool- 
ens, was  profuse  of  offers,  of  counsel, 
of  topical  knowledge ;  and  on  the  in- 
stant sallied  forth  with  me  to  find  me 
lodgings,  which  he  did  promptly  in  the 
Berkenbush  House,  No.  37,  Weender 
street. 

In  the  evening  at  eight,  I  was  dressed 
for  the  ball,  and  had  but  to  cross  the 
corridor  from  my  chamber  to  enter  the 


dancing-room ;  for  Madame  Blumen- 
bach, instead  of  cramping  herself  and 
her  company  by  squeezing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people  into  her  own  moderate 
house,  had  wisely  hired  the  capacious 
quarters  at  the  Crown  Inn,  for  her  en- 
tertainment. And  so  I  made  my  d  but 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen  very 
gaily  at  a  dance,  given  by  its  most  re- 
nowned professor. 

Among  my  letters  was  one  to  the 
principle  personage  in  the  town.  He 
was  not  the  Prorector,  nor  any  member 
of  the  Academic  Senate.  These  high 
officials  controlled  the  material  and  the 
discipline  of  the  University.  The  per- 
sonage of  whom  I  speak,  supervised 
them.  This  delicate  preSminent  and 
invidious  function  had  been  recently 
created  by  tVe  governments  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  stifling  a  spirit 
of  liberalism,  whereof  alarming  symp- 
toms had  appeared  among  the  profess- 
ors in  many  Universities.  England's 
King  being  King  of  Hanover,  some  air 
of  British  freedom  was  breathed  by  the 
lungs  of  Gottingen,  whereby  this  Uni- 
versity had,  in  me  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  expanded  to  be  the 
best  endowed,  and  most  liberally  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  numerously  and 
variously  frequented  in  Germany.  This 
nnique  privilege  of  Gottingen — derived 
from  her  connection  with  England- 
having  always  been  discreetly  enjoyed 
by  her  professors,  the  new  office  was 
for  her  almost  superfluous  ;  and,  but  for 
the  need  of  uniformity,  she  probably 
would  have  been  spared  the  shame  of 
its  presence. 

The  gentleman  (Herr   von  Laffert) 
who  held  this  high  nominal  post,  was 
a  widower  with  three  pleasing,  refined 
daughters,   whose    matron,    Frau   von 
Vedemyer,  was  the  wife  of  the  chief 
Judge  (Kan^Uey director)  of  the  south- 
ern district  of  Hanover — a  lady,  intel- 
lectual,   spirited,  and    graceful.        At 
Blumenbach's  ball  these  two    families 
began  their  friendly  attentions,    -which 
only  ceased  on  the  last  hoixr     of  my 
stay    in    Gottingen,     twenty       months 

On  the  following  mommg,  I    instaileA 
myself  in  the  Berkenbush  House,  a.  stu- 
dent w  Gottingen,  by  no  means    a.  ar- 
dent of  the  celebrated  University.       be- 
tween me  and  this  quickening  stmq  ot 
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intellectual  wannth,  there  lay  a  cloud 
so  black  and  thick,  that,  could  I  not 
disperse  it,  as  hopelessly  should  I  shir- 
er  in  beamless  shade,  as  would  the  soil 
of  Hanover  should  the  solar  orb  stand 
still  at  noon  with  the  antipodes — ^the 
cloud,  which  at  all  times,  in  one  or 
other  form,  impends  lowering  oyer  hu- 
man affairs,  fuliginous,  minatory*  ob- 
structive of  success — ^the  cloud  of  igno- 
rance. I  knew  not  twenty  words  of  Ger- 
man. It  beins  in  the  middle  of  a  term, 
the  best  teacher.  Professor  Benecke, 
had  not  an  hour  disengaged,  which  was 
fortunate ;  for  Beneoke,  practically  and 
critically  master  of  botii  languages— 
German  and  English — and  a  lively  in- 
structor, was,  by  birth,  a  Swabian,  and 
had  not,  in  along  residence  at  the  more 
classical  North,  entirely  efiaced  cer- 
tain provincialisms  of  pronunciation, 
which  it  had  been  disloyal  to  lodge  in  the 
hospitable  ear  of  a  confiding  stranger. 
Luckily,  for  those  first  decisive  months, 
when  we  lingual  sounds  are  by  re-re- 
iteration forever  embedded  in  the  lar- 
ynx through  the  tympanum,  I  listened 
two  hours  duly,  fore  and  afternoon,  to 
the  broad  ultra-German  tones  of  Dr.  B., 
a  Bmnswicker,  who  gave  especially  the 
eu  with  such  oily  rotundity  (delivering 
it  like  awee  in  English),  that  on  my 
tongue  he  planted  this  important,  ever- 
recurring  vocalic  conjunction  in  all  its 
rich  quality. 

The  Doctor  was  the  only  ass  (pardon 
the  bluntness  of  the  word)  I  ever  knew 
in  Gdttingen.  Nor  was  he  a  learned  ass 
— one  of  that  laborious  body  of  men- 
tal workers — ^from  the  faciUties  and 
cheapness  of  acquirement,  more  numer- 
ous in  Germany  than  elsewhere^who 
have  the  faculty  to  pile  up  facts  without 
that  of  vivifying  classification — ^who 
know  how  to  accumulate  intellectual 
coin,  but  not  how  to  spend  it  The 
doctor  was,  what  is  rare  among  the 
teachers  of  a  Gkrman  university,  ig- 
norant as  well  as  dull.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  round  face, 
glossy  with  health,  and  a  continuous 
smile  of  contentment,  and  blest  with  a 
patience  that  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  obtuseness. 

He  came  honestiy  by  his  tiUe.  Who- 
ever takes  a  degree — no  difficult 
aohievement — ^in  any  one  of  the  four 
faculties  of  a  Gkrman  university,  ac- 
quires thereby  the  titie  of  Doctor, 
which  he  ever  after  wears  through  life, 
on  all  occasions,   until    he  obtains  a 


higher.  This  is  tho  place  to  describe 
the  academic  organization.  Laying 
aside,  then,  Lessmg's  Fables,  which, 
with  and  without  the  doctor,  I  worked 
into  daily  with  a  sudden  German  indus- 
try and  doggedness,  let  me  endeavor,  in 
few  paragraphs,  to  give  the  reader  a 
clear  notion  of  what  a  German  univer- 
sity is. 

Yale  and  Princeton  we  call  coUeges ; 
Haprard  is  a  university,  because  here 
are  the  several  series  ox  professorships, 
with  the  requisite  apparatus  and  facOi- 
ties,  which  invite  the  graduates  of  col- 
leges to  enter  on  their  professional  stu- 
dies, whether  legal,  theological,  or  medi- 
cal. To  perfect  die  claim  of  Harvard 
to  the  titie  of  university— dispenser  of 
all  knowledges — she  should  have  a 
fourth  series  (partially  supplied  by 
the  lately-established  scienfmo  school) 
embracing  all  the  liberal  studies  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  three,  and  called  in 
Germany  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  ue  German 
universities.  There  is  no  collegiate 
department.  The  preparatory  studies 
are  made  elsewhere.  Young  men  enter 
the  university  as  ripe  in  years  and  ac- 
quirements as  are  our  bachelors  of 
arts,  when,  at  the  end  of  their  senior 
collegiate  year,  they  pass  into  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity. 
Nor  is  the  German  student  under  strict- 
er discipline. 

In  Germany,  the  university  is  an  in- 
stitution of  government,  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  state  in  whose  teni- 
tory  it  lies.  The  professors  are  sp^ 
pointed,  and  their  salaries  determincNd, 
by  the  state,  which  also  establishes  and 
appoints  the  academic  regency,  which, 
in  G^ttingen,  consists  of  two  bodies — 
a  senate  of  about  twenty  members,  and 
a  university  judiciary  court,  number- 
ing nine  or  ten  members,  presided  over 
by  the  Prorector. 

So  larffe  and  liberal  was  Gr^ttingen 
in  her  pum  and  means,  that  die,  above 
all  other  hiffh  academic  institutions,  de- 
served at  uiat  day  the  titie  of  univer- 
sity. For,  by  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  her  teachers — not  much  short 
of  one  hundred — the  wealth  of  her  im- 
mense library  (containing  four  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  reputed  the  most 
complete  in  Europe),  and  the  fullness  and 
completeness  of  her  adjuncts  and  aux- 
iliaries— museums,  observatory,  soien- 
tifio  eardens — ^there  was  no  reoogniaed 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which,  and  at 
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moderate  cost,  the  most  thorough  in* 
stmotion  ooald  not  be  obtained.  In 
1824,  she  counted  amon^  her  professors, 
Blomenbach,  Heeren,  Eichhorn,  Gauss, 
Langenbeck,  Hugo,  Ottfried  Mttller; 
and  these,  though  having  a  European 
fame,  were  hardly  more  efficient  as 
teachers  than  many  others. 

The  number  of  professors  with  fixed 
salaries  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  dollars  of  our  money  was  forty- 
fire,  distributed  among  the  four  facul- 
ties as  foUows :  in  the  faculty  of  theo- 
logy, five ;  of  law,  nine ;  of  medicine, 
ten ;  of  philosophy,  twenty-one.  Side 
by  side  with  these  salaried  professors, 
there  were  (divided  among  the  four  fa- 
culties in  similar  proportions)  an  almost 
equal  number  of  unsalaried  private 
teachers,  graduates  of  this  or  some 
other  university,  some  of  them  superior 
men,  retained  or  attracted  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  library,  the  renown  of 
65ttingen,  and  the  consequent  prospect 
of  emolument  or  advancement.  And 
finally,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  numer- 
ous diversified  corps,  supplying^  less 
essential  educational  wants,  were  riding- 
masters,  music-masters,  teachers  of 
fencing,  dandng,  drawing. 

A  German  professor  is  a  hard  worker. 
Some  of  those  in  Gottingen  lectured  two 
or  three  times  daily  for  five  days  of  the 
week,  inspirited  by  the  threefold  stimu- 
lus of  fame,  money,  and  rivalry;  for, 
besides  the  competition  with  coUeagues, 
each  professor  has  behind  him  one  or 
more  of  the  private  teachers,  licensed  to 
lecture,  and  striving  to  come  up  with 
him,  and  fill  a  small  auditorium  by 
drafts  from  the  larger  one  of  his  senior. 
A  crowded  lecture-room  crowds  the 
pocket,  the  fee  from  each  student  for  a 
course  (consisting  of  from  forty  to  a 
hundred  lectures)  being  a  Louis  d'or, 
about  four  dollars.  Several  of  the  law 
professors  had  daily  two  hundred  or 
more  auditors  for  each  of  two  or  three 
courses,  thus  drawing  from  fees,  in  ad- 
dition to  salaiTt  from  four  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  Louis  d'ors  in  one  term, 
or  from  eight  to  fourteen  hundred  in  the 
year ;  and  as  one  dollar  there  goes  fur- 
ther than  two  in  America,  a  professor- 
ship in  a  prosperous  German  university^ 
may  be  one  of  the  fattest  offices  in  the 
kingdom  or  duchy. 

In  the  summer  term  for  1825  there 
were  in  Gdttingen  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  students,  apportioned  as  fol- 
k)ws:  Theology,  310 ;  law,  816;  medi- 


cine, 217;  faculty  of  philosophy,  182. 
The  twenty-one  professors  of  the  last- 
named  faculty  would  have  had    lean 
stalls,  had  their  auditors  been  limited  to 
the  182  enrolled  on  the  catalogue  as 
especially  devoted  to  them.     Scarcely  a 
single  student  in  the  other  three  facul- 
ties but  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
courses  in  this  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment    Of  these  1545  there  were  thirty- 
nine  from  Gdttingen  itself  (the  town  had 
about  11,000  inhabitants),  699  from  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  807  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  foreign  lands. 
Among  the  foreigners  were  a  Prince 
Suwarrow,    grandson    of   the    famous 
Bussian  Marshal ;  a  Baron  Oxenstiema, 
descended  from  the  eminent  Swedish 
Chancellor;    three    Brazilians,  bearing 
the  historical  name  of  Albuquerque  (one 
of  whom  is  now  the  esteemed  minister 
from  Brazil  to  the  United  States) ;  and 
three  Rothschilds,  sons  of  the  London 
Bothschild,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the 
present  Baron  Lionel,  the  member  elect 
of  parliament.    Of  the  German  students, 
fifteen  were  counts,  and  227  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility  with  the  title  of  w>n.  ^^ 

Here,  then,  were  more  than    1*500 
students  and  100  teachers,  making,  of 
Gdttingen,  a  circle  of  scholar- hives,  tbe 
scholars  swarming  from  mom  tiU  '**^, 
in   and   out  their   cells   to  gatUer   ^a 
honey  of  knowledge  from  the  fl»?^\^^^i. 
of  ripe  professors,  and,  with  ,^^®**L«a.8e- 
ness,  keeping  the  little  town  va  *   gtran- 
less  hum.     Among  them  I  wa*  ^  them. 
ger,  not  permitted  to  work  ^^^^^  ^o  so* 
In  order  that  I  may  get  power  ^S^Hj^es." 
we  must  go  back  to  *•  LeBsing*®    "ok  d^^* 

Unhappily  for  me,  nay  BruB»'^^  Wake- 
tor  had  not  read  the  '*  Vicar  ^\ted  by 
field,"  or  he  might  have  P^^^erienoe 
that  excellent  gentlennax&'B  ^"  j^  h[g 
in  teaching  the  Dutch  English.  ^^  ^^^^ 
un-German  ignorance  he  ianaer»  ^ 

few  words  of  French  and  »^*^^gpair 
English.  Sometimes*  iix  my  ^j:i,,i«' 
while  panting  up  the  perpfD^^^^f 
steep  of  the  Geraaa  vocabul^iry^  the 
happy  doctor,  whom  I  eneagea  a»  »  ^' 
der,  seemed  more  Uke  an  overhanging 


cliff  baffling  my  endeavors* 


At  the 


portal  of  the  majestic  golden  palace  of 
German  thought,  I  beat  for  weeks,  ere  I 
could  see  any  signs  of  the  life  withm. 
Then,  as  if  on  a  Budden,  the  doors  swung 
open,  and  I  had  at  first  rapid  glimpses, 
and  then,  in  the  shifting,  growing  lights 
that  filled  the  interior,  broad  sweeps  and 
deep,  tempting  vistas. 
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The  academic  year  ia  divided  into 
two  terms,  or  semesters,  a  summer  and 
a  winter  tprra,  from  Ewster  to  Michael- 
.  mas,  find  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter, 
with  two  vacations  of  four  or  five  weeks 
each  between  them.  By  working  hard, 
ihtit  is,  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  or 
half  as  much  as  a  dutiful  German  dig, 
my  ear  had  laid  hold  of  so  many  word- 
laden  sounds,  and  my  understanding 
could  extract  the  juice  out  of  so  many 
novel  verbs  and  phrases,  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  I  was  ready  to  attend 
lectures,  if  not  with  the  full  profit  of  a 
native,  with  sufficien];  to  reward  the 
stretched  attention,  and  with  a  daily 
enlarging  sum  of  ideas  taken  in.  By 
downright  fagging  and  Teutonic  tenacity 
(working  right  through  the  spring  va- 
cation) I  had  earned  th«  key  to  all  the 
treasures  of  G-ottingen,  and,  to  choose 
which  should  be  opened  first,  I  had  only 
to  inspect  the  catologus  praUdionum 
publice  et  privatim  in  Acaaemia  Georgia 
Augusta  per  semestre  tsstivum  A, 
CIqIjCCCXXIV.  a  die  IV.  majis 
kabendarum.  Passing  over  in  the  cata- 
logue the  three  finite  faculties  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  and  coming 
to  the  indefinite  omnivorous .  faculty 
of  philosophy,  among  whose  twenty- 
one  professors  and  their  fifty-five  sub- 
jects lay  my  choice,  what  a  multi- 
tudinous, multifarious  banquet  was 
spread  before  me.  History,  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modem,  general  and  par- 
ticular; German  literature,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Judaic,  Latin, 
Greek  literature ;  logic ;  statistics  ; 
politics;  aesthetics;  mathematics;  me- 
taphysics; natural  history;  ethno- 
graphy ;  mineralogy ;  physiology  ;  ar- 
chaeology; mythology;  geometry;  polit- 
ical economy ;  public  law. 

From  this  distracting  variety  of  intel- 
lectual cheer  I  selected  for  my  first 
course  what,  for  one  whose  German 
dated  from  the  end  of  January,  would 
be  the  most  readily  digested.  Heeren's 
modem  history  and  his  ethnography. 
In  Gottingen  each  professor  lectures 
in  his  own  house.  Behold  me,  then, 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  1824,  with  mappe, 
that  is,  portfolio  to  hold  paper  and  pens, 
under  my  arm,  on  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  celebrated  Heeren,  in  the  Pauli- 
ner  street,  proud  of,  and  eager  to  exer- 
cise, the  new  power  of  being  a  German 
auditor.  The  auditorium  is  furnished 
with  benches  and  long  narrow  desks, 
just  wide  enough  to  support  the  stu- 


dent's portfolio.  That  of  Heeren  held 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hearem. 
In  the  assigning  of  places,  hospitality  is 
practiced  towards  strangers,  those  being 
given  to  them  which  are  nearest  the 
lecturer.  Just  before  me  was  the 
counts*  table,  at  which  students  with. 
that  title  have  the  privilege  of  Fitting, 
on  payment  of  doable  fee.  The  nK)m 
soon  filled  with  young  men  whose  aver- 
age age  was  about  twenty,  well- looking, 
orderly,  civil.  Precisely  at  ten,  Heeren 
entered,  with  a  shrinking  mien  and 
rapid  gait  as  of  a  very  shy  man  about 
to  make  his  maiden  effort  at  public 
speaking.  His  figure — somewhat  above 
the  middle  height — was  fleshy  and 
ample  without  being  heavy.  His  head 
and  face  were  large,  his  kindly  eyes 
light  blue,  his  skin  fiorid  and  transparent, 
his  hair  white,  and  his  age  about  sixty. 
After  some  confusion  and  a  feminine 
blushing  diffidence,  standing  before  his 
desk — placed  in  a  comer  on  a  platform 
a  foot  above  the  floor — he  commenced 
as  follows:  *' Gentlemen;  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race  we  should 
direct  our  aims  particularly  to  those 
subjects  which  tend  the  strongest  to  a 
wholesome  exercise  and  culture  of  the 
mind.  Hence,  natural  sciences  deserve 
our  especial  attention.  Within  the  last 
century  our  knowledge  of  ethnography 
and  geography  has  been  much  enlaiged  ; 
and  wars,  which  are  so  unfavorable  to 
other  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
extending  these  two."  Heeren' a  voice 
was  distinct  but  weak,  under  effort  or 
emotion  running  into  falsetto.  Tha 
moment  he  began,  his  words  were  ac- 
companied by  the  sibilation  of  a  hun- 
dred pens  galloping  over  coarse  paper. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  somewhat  as 
a  dictation,  the  speaker  pausing  often 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  longer  than 
the  repose  of  a  period,  to  let  the  pens 
come  up  with  him.  By  help  of  a  little 
abbreviation,  the  fastest  put  down  nearly 
every  word  he  uttered.  At  ten  minutes 
before  eleven  Heeren  ceased  speaking, 
and  hastily  e:athering  up  his  notes,  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room  in  ihe  same  crouch- 
ing way  that  he  had  entered  it,  like  a  man 
escaping  from  oppressive  approbation, 
^he  ten  minutes  are  given,  in  order  that 
students,  who  happen  to  have  a  lecture 
the  next  hour,  may  be  punctual  at  an- 
other auditorium. 

The  theory  of  this  lecture-and- note- 
system  IS  that,  before  sleeping,  the  sta- 
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dent  applies,  in  the  quiet  of  his  room, 
more  or  less  time  to  revising  and  con- 
ning his  notes,  so  as  to  impress  their 
substance  and  spirit  on  his  mind  while 
this  is  still  malleable  from  the  warmth 
of  the  professor's  breath.  But  only 
the  more  thoughtful  and  methodical  do 
their  work  with  such  thoroughness ;  and 
it  is  related  of  one  who,  after  faithfully 
pursuing  a  long  academic  course,  carry- 
ing away  with  him  a  score  of  bulky  note- 
books, having  on  the  journey  lost  his 
trunk,  whieh  they  half  filled,  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  university  for  another  three 
years  to  retake  the  same  notes — a  fair 
satire  on  the  abuse  of  copious  lec- 
tures. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  heard  HeercR  on 
modem  history,  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century — to  me  the  most  at- 
tractive and  instructive  course  that  I 
attended  while  at  Gottingen.  When, 
after  describing  the  breach  between 
England  and  her  American  Colonies, 
be  came  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, July  4th,  1776,  his  mind, 
swelling  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epoch, 
with  solemn,  agitated  emphasis  he  con- 
cluded, novus  seechrum  nasciiur  ordo^ 
I,  who  had  never  hear«l  or  seen  the 
name  of  Thomas  Paine  uncoupled 
with  derision  or  scorn,  looked  up  with 
a  sudden  surprise  into  the  excited  coun- 
tenance of  the  professor,  as  he  pro- 
nounced Common  Sense  the  most  im- 
portant pamphlet  in  history.  The 
younger  Pitt  was,  &s  a  statesman,  the 
object,  to  him,  of  idolatrous  admiration ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  the  chief 
of  the  coalition  against  France,  his 
voice  was  almost  choked  by  emotion. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  semes- 
ter, I  exchanged  Dr.  B.  for  Benecke,  pro- 
fessor, librarian,  and  Hofrath  (counsel- 
or.) Titles  were  thickly  and  accepta- 
bly strewn  among  the  professors  in 
Gottingen.  Heeren,  besides  being  Ho- 
frath, was  knight  of  the  order  of 
Guelf.  Against  the  assaults  of  any 
Swabian  dissonances  that  still  lingered 
in  the  throat  of  Benecke,  I  was  shielded 
by  the  fortifications  slowly  but  solidly 
built  about  my  ears  by  my  willing,  pa- 
tient Brunswicker.  I  was,  moreoTcr, 
additionally  guarded  by  the  instructions 
of  Madame  Vedemeyer  and  the  Laffert 
ladies,  natives  of  Celle,  a  small  Hano- 
verian town,  the  Orleans  of  Germany, 
the  one  spot  in  all  the  broad  Teutonic 
laud  where  this  great  language  is  spoken 
in  euphonious  purity.     In  my  visits — 


which  I  now  wonder  were  not  more 
frequent — these  ladies  notified  me  not 
only  of  Swabian  trespasses,  but  of  all 
the  others  whereof  their  noble  tongue, 
in  its  manifold  utterances,  is  the  victim. 
They  even  cautioned  me  as  to  certain 
peccadilloes  against  the  classical  stand- 
ard into  which  themselves  had  lapsed. 
To  their  other  ladylike  qualities,  they 
added  gentle  voices,  whose  tones  still 
live  in  my  brain,  a  distinct  musical 
memory. 

Benecke  was  a  strongly-marked  char- 
acter, energetic,  decisive,  one-sided  — 
a  man  of  the  world,  who  conversed  well 
and  dressed  well,  and  who  piqued  him- 
self on  his  breeding;  punctiliously 
polite  to  his  equals,  but  curt  and  indif- 
ferent to  those  whose  equality  with  him- 
self was  questionable.  Towards  a  well- 
bred  stranger  be  bore  himself  with  an 
air  which  seemed  to  say — **  I  am  a  gen-, 
tleman,  and  you  will  have  more  pleasure 
in  consorting  with  me  than  with  most 
whom  you  will  meet  in  these  parts.** 
Once,  at  an  evening  at  Heeren* s,  he 
came  to  me  with  a  flushed  countenance 
and  related  in  wrathful  English  (which 
he  spoke  without  fault)  how  he  had 
just  been  insulted  by  a  Russian  stu- 
dent, who  asked  at  what  hour  he  could 
give  him  a  private  lesson.  The  Hofrath 
wished,  at  such  meetings,  to  sink  th« 
teacher,  wherein  he  was  right.  I  sym- 
pathized with  him,  though  astonished  at 
his  taking  the  thing  so  to  heart.  With 
a  little  more  of  the  Christian  element  in 
his  gentlemanhood,  he  would,  in  his 
long  experience,  have  discovered  that, 
in  their  unavoidable  and  healthy  raw- 
ness, the  best-disposed  among  the 
young  are  liable  to  crimes  against  the 
bienseances,  and  that  it  takes  years  to 
polish  even  fiue  material  into  unfalter- 
ing propriety.  Had  he,  interrupting 
the  untimely  applicant  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  said  blandly  in  his  ear, 
**  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,*' 
the  young  man  would  have  felt  the  re- 
buke and  have  profited  more  than  by 
an  indignant  rebuff.  We  were  always 
good  friends ;  but  yet  I  fear,  over  his 
memory  of  me,  whenever,  if  ever,  he 
thought  of  me,  there  passed  a  cloud; 
for,  on  his  kindly  coming  to  bid  me 
farewell  the  day  before  1  finally  left 
Gottingen,  on  rising  at  the  end  of  the 
visit,  he  so  took  me  aback  by  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness  for  my  kindness 
to  him,  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  re- 
turn, and  it  was  only  after  the  door  waa 
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dofled  that  with  mortification  I  perceived 
my  seemingly  heartless  omission,  as  I 
recalled  the  blankness  of  his  look  at  my 
silent,  cool  receptivity.  It  was  another 
instance  of  form  killing  substance.  His 
thanks  to  me  were  mere  formality :  mine 
to  him  would  have  been  the  cordial  word- 
ing of  a  genuine  gratitude  for  the  much 
that  I  had  learnt  from  him,  and  for  his 
unbroken  courtesy  in  a  professional  in- 
tercourse of  more  than  two  hundred 
hours. 

In  person,  Benecke  was  every  way 
large,  being  six  feet  high,  broad,  deep- 
chested  and  corpulent ;  yet  moving  at 
sixty  with  the  easy  spnng  of  inward 
vigor.  I  took  my  lesson  before  break- 
fast, at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in 
winter,  walking  every  morning  to  his 
distant  house  near  the  Groner  Gate. 
He  never  failed  to  come  in  dressed, 
brushed,  and  shaved,  with  his  capacious 
black  frock-coat  tightly  buttoned  over 
his  abdomen  —  voluminous  and  warm 
with  the  best  digestion  of  choice  ali- 
ment— and  his  large,  handsome,  pulpy 
hand  as  well  soignte  as  that  of  a  Pari- 
sian elegant. 

From  the  jump  we  went  at  Nathan 
the  Wise,  LessiDg'd  master-piece — pure 
hard  German,  a  favorite  with  Benecke, 
whose  clear  understanding  found  in 
Lessing's  artistic  handling,  clean  hu- 
manity, and  compact  reason,  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  poetry.  With  him 
I  first  opened  the  magic  book  of  Faust ^ 
to  wonder  forever  at  the  fantastic,  weird 
scenes  played  on  a  ground  of  solid, 
burning  reality ;  in  their  terrible  power 
and  beauty  like  the  frenzied  flames  that 
shoot  through  the  windows  of  an  in- 
destructible edifice,  consuming  in  and 
about  it  whatever  is  perishable.  Of 
coarse,  by  the  strange  novelty  and  ma- 
terial blaze  was  I  first  impressed ;  for 
only  ripeness  of  experimice  in  life  and 
literature  can  pierce  the  subtlest  irony 
that  ever  shone  through  words  —  can 
prize  the  exuberant  variety,  the  divine 
naturalness,  the  brimming  flow  of  deep- 
est thought  and  feeling,  so  wonderfully 
matched  with  language — can  fully  enjoy 
the  infallible  art  which  draws  a  ravish- 
ing harmony  out  of  discord  and  ab- 
ruptest  contrasts,  making  the  fresh  and 
guileless  —  like  flowery  tendrils  over- 
hanging a  precipice  —  stand  uncon- 
sciously, in  fearful  significance,  beside 


the  blasted  and  the  tragic*  After  I 
had  become  intimate  with  modem  Ger- 
man, Benecke  persuaded  me  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient,  and  we 
went  through  together  the  shadowy, 
grand  old  r^iebelungenlied.  In  the 
naif  poetry — fragrant  with  morning's 
breath — of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  he  so  delighted,  that  he  edited 
one  of  its  long  poems,  Wigalois^  from 
the  manuscript.  Benecke  told  me  that 
Coleridge,  when  at  Gdttingen  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  an 
idler,  and  did  not  leam  the  language 
thoroughly,  and  that  he  got  a  long  ode 
of  EJopstock  by  heart  and  declaimed 
without  understanding  it,  playfully 
mystifying  his  countrymen  wiu  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  his  progress. 
When  the  **  Opium-Eater"  appeared, 
Benecke  at  once  attributed  it  to  Cole- 
ridge, from  knowing,  he  said,  that 
Coleridge  took  opium  when  at  Gottin- 
gen. 

Promoted  in  my  intellectual  status  in 
G5ttingen^,  I  also  bettered  my  corporeaL 
The  Berkenbush  House,  old,  stale,  and 
noisy,  was  good  enough  for  a  green  be- 
ginner ;  but  now  that  I  was  printed  on 
the  university  catalogue  student  in 
the  faculty  of  philosophy,  with  all  the 
privileges,  opportunities,  utilities,  supe- 
riorities, prosperities  of  such,  I  wanted 
rooms  more  neat,  sightly,  and  quiet. 
These  I  found  in  a  newly-built,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  freshly  fur- 
nished house  in  a  side-street,  occupied 
by  Municipal-Senator  Berg,  with  whom 
I  was  tlie  only  lodger.  And  here  the 
reader,  having  now  some  insight  into 
the  mental  lij^  of  a  student  in  Gdttin- 
gen, may  desire  to  know  about  his 
bodily  life  and  its  cost. 

For  furnished  lodgings  he  pays  from 
two  to  ten  dollars  a  month,  two  or  three 
for  a  single  room,  four  to  six  for  two, 
and  eight  to  ten  for  a  suite  of  three. 
Breakfast  is  furnished,  and  ^so  tea,  if 
required,  by  the  landlord  at  a  stipulated 
price.  For  his  dinner  he  sends  to  a 
traiteur,  or  dines  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
the  charge  varying,  according  to  quali- 
ty, from  three  to  ten  dollars  a  month. 
Attendance,  boots,  and  washing  are  all 
cheap,  notwithstanding  which  I  had 
later  a  lawsuit  with  my  washerwoman, 
whose  bill,  according  to  G5ttingen 
tariffs,  was  on  one  occasion  so  impu- 


*  Of  this  inantcr-pieoe  of  German  literature,  a  masterly  translation  has  jost  been  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  K.  I. 
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dently  eztortionato,  that  in  disgust  I 
refused  to  pay  it.  A  frw  days  after- 
wards, to  my  astonishment,  a  summons 
to  the  Hniversity  court  was  served  on 
me.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  wash- 
erwoman I  (fteyed  the  summons,  in- 
stead of  seeking  a  compromise.  The 
judge,  on  glancing  at  the  account, 
pronounced  the  sum  total  very  high; 
whereupon  the  plaintiff,  backed  by 
several  witnesses  in  petticoats,  ex- 
claimed on  the  immensity  of  the  gen- 
tleman's weekly  bundle,  protesting  that 
in  it,  besides  endless  other  articles, 
were  always  seven  shirts.  Hereupon 
the  judge  looked  at  me  expectantly, 
he  and  the  clerk  and  the  few  persons 

S resent  evidently  awaiting  an  indignant 
enial  of  this  accusation ;  and  cimndent 
I  am,  that  had  I  not  been  present  to 
plead  guilty  by  silence  to  the  extraor- 
dinary charge,  his  honor  would  have 
gravely  warned  the  woman  against  the 
heinousness  and  perils  of  perjury. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  to  submit  to  an 
abatement  of  her  account. 

The  average  total  annual  expenditure 
of  a  native  student  is  about  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  Many  spend  more,  a  few 
much  more,  and  some  do  with  less  than 
two  hundred.  An  Englishman,  after  a 
short  acquaintance  witn  Gdttingen,  sur- 
prised at  the  cheapness,  declared  that, 
for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  a  man 
might  live  like  a  gentleman  and  keep  a 
horse.  From  experience,  I  should  say 
that  his  estimate  supposed  a  minute- 
ness of  thrift  inconsistent  with  the  hab- 
its of  one  who  indulges  in  so  high  a 
luxury. 

A  student's  life  depends  as  much  on 
his  mates  as  his  masters.  Only  through 
companionship  with  equals  can  the 
young  as  well  as  adults  grow  healthful- 
ly. Seclusion  curdles  the  blood.  The 
advantages  of  schools  and  colleges,  is 
not  more  in  the  co5peration  of  many 
teachers,  than  in  that  of  many  learners. 
These  work  together,  and  work  upon 
one  another.  Sympathy  and  competi- 
tion are  light  and  air  to  the  mind. 
Where  these  are  not,  there  is  the  pallor 
and  lassitude  of  darkness  and  stillness. 
By  companionship  and  collision  the 
weak  are  strengthened,  the  strong  tem- 
pered. At  the  universities  some  seem 
to  be  sacrificed;  but  away  from  this 
crowd,  would  such  weaklings  have  had 
the  marrow  to  withstand  other  tempta- 
tions? 

A  stranger  arriving  from   Hanover 


on  a  sunny  forenoon,  and  entering  the 
Weender  Gate,  might  infer,  as  he  pass- 
ed down  the  main  street,  that  G5ttin- 
gen  was  the  seat  of  idleness  and  revel- 
ry ;  for  at  the  comers,  and  lounging 
along  the  sidewalks,  he  would  see  scores 
of  students ;  some  with  the  unkempt, 
torpid  look  of  a  late  beer-debauch,  some 
with  the  saucy  port  of  sword-skilled 
quarrelers,  and  all  busy  keeping  their 
pipes  on  fire.  A  hundred  or  two  of 
such  give  the  small  town  an  aspect  of 
dangerous  idleness.  But,  at  the  same 
hour,  a  thousand  are  eagerly  gathering 
into  their  portfolios  the  sentences  of  a 
dozen  lecturers,  or  silently  bracing 
themselves  by  solitary  study  for  the  or- 
deal through  which  each  one  must  pass 
to  reach  his  chosen  vocation  ;  for,  not 
only  those  destined  to  the  three  great 
professions,  but  all  who  aspire  to  any 
one  of  the  various  public  employments, 
must  submit  to  a  searching  examination 
by  the  state,  after  undergoing  the  com- 
paratively indulgent  one  of  the  univer- 
sity. And,  moreover,  many  of  these 
loungers  and  brawlers  are  rapidly  sow- 
ing weir  wild  oats,  and  will,  some  of 
them  the  very  next  semester,  buckle  to 
their  desks  with  zealous,  sober  indus- 
try. 

Dueling  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  German  university.  When  the 
reader  learns  that,  in  Gottingen,  in 
]  824,  there  were,  on  an  average,  two  or 
three  duels  a  week,  he  will  understand 
that  they  were  not  combats  d  Voutrance, 
Students*  duels  are  hybrids  between 
a  sham  fight  and  a  mortal  encounter, 
compromises  between  honor  and  dan- 
ger, a  braggadocio  mimicry  of  semi-bar- 
barous mediaeval  manhood.  In  Got- 
tingen the  weapon  is  the  straight  doub- 
le-edged sword,  and  thrusts  are  not 
allowed.  The  antagonists  stand  up, 
sword  in  hand,  with  seconds,  witnesses, 
and  surgeon ;  but,  against  mortality  or 
maiming  wounds,  the  following  are  the 
provisions:  a  thick  felt,  intrenchable, 
bruad-brimmed  hat,  an  impenetrable 
stock  well  up  on  the  chin,  round  the 
waist  and  abdomen,  wadding  impervious 
to  steel,  and  the  same  for  the  sword- 
arm  ;  and,  as  a  final  shield,  the  sword 
of  the  second,  who  wards  from  his  prin- 
cipal some  of  the  worst  blows.  Ugly 
gashes  are  sometimes  cut  upon  the  face 
or  breast ;  but  mostly  these  encounters 
end  without  bloodshed,  after  a  certain 
number  of  rounds  or  of  flat  strokes. 
At  times,  bat  rarely,  there  is  a  meeting 
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without  hat  or  handages ;  and  then  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  the  weapons,  in 
addition  to  that  of  expulsion. 

The  governments  wink  at  the  death- 
less duels,  regarding  them  probably  as 
safety-valves  tor  the  escape  of  the  com- 
bative energies,  which  might  otherwise 
take  a  more  public  direction.  These 
martial  masquerades  busy  the  belliger- 
ent impulses,  and  fatter  youth  with  the 
show  of  independence  and  manly  free- 
dom. For  the  culture  of  courage  they 
are  needless;  for  in  this  quality  the 
Germans  have  ever  been  abreast  of  their 
bravest  neighbors. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  compan- 
ionship. 

Where  there  is  not  (and  there  is  no- 
where,) the  freest  play  of  the  faculties 
and  impulses,  supemcial  attractions 
will  often  anticipate  or  supersede  the 
deeper.  Thus,  at  a  crowded  German 
university — like  Gottingen  in  that 
day—- in  such  repute  as  to  draw  to  its 
halls  from,  all  the  constituencies  of  the 
German  confederation,  the  new-comers 
will  feel  irresistibly  the  drift  of  territo- 
rial attraction,  and  find  themselves  at 
once  absorbed  into  Landsmanschatfen, 
that  is,  organized  unions  of  students 
from  the  same  section  or  kingdom. 
When,  in  addition  to  geo^phical  sepa- 
ration— and  that  far  wider  than  any 
made  by  the  conventional  boundaries, 
between  conterminous  homogeneous 
states — there  is  the  still  broader  sepa- 
ration of  language,  the  attraction  of 
speech  will  in  the  beginning  be  para- 
mount ;  and  so,  in  the  very  first  days,  I 
found  myself  acquainted  with  several 
Briton&^I  say  Britons,  because  of  the 
Scotch,  who  came  to  study  civil  law, 
which  is  the  basis  of  theirs.  But  I  had 
not  been  many  weeks  in  G6ttingen, 
when  there  arrived  a  fellow-country- 
man, in  whose  mind  and  character,  I 
found  that  support  and  comfort  which--> 
especially  in  the  remote  isolation  of  a 
foreign  land — make  a  friend  so  valu- 
able. He  is  now  a  prosperous,  honored 
gentleman,  having  achieved  in  an  ardu- 
ous intellectual  profession  the  esteem 
and  success  which  surely  attend  ability, 
rectitude,  and  self-respect,  even  in  a 
world  where  craft  and  shamelessness 
so  often  thrive. — Of  another  fellow- 
countryman,  long  since  deceased,  I 
have  a  pleasant  remembrance  across 
the  wide  gulf  of  years,  Henry  D  wight, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  former  eminent 
President  Dwight,    of   Yale   College. 


He  came  later  to  Gottingen,  and  staid 
but  a  few  montlis.  Sprightly,  sociable, 
and  affectionate,  on  his  nonest,  unoon- 
ventional  manners  he  wore  that  bloom 
which  mantles  on  an  incorruptibly  mo- 
ral nature,  when  united  with  joyous 
animal  spirits.  I  introduced  bim  at 
Madame  Vedemeyer's,  but  neither  fam- 
ily took  to  him,  and  he  and  Mr  Laf- 
fert — who  of  course  was  a  high  tory — 
never  failed,  when  they  met,  to  get 
quickly  into  an  exacerbating  argument- 
ation. Dwight  would  not  purposely 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  fly,  and  ner. 
ertheless  one  evening,  -when  French,  as 
usual,  had  been  freely  spoken  round 
the  room,  he  managed  to  announce, 
with  animated  emphasis,  that  never  had 
he  known  a  German  who  did  not  pro- 
nounce French  abominably.  His  own 
French  was  transparently  Conuecticu- 
tian. 

Coupled  with  Dwight  in  my  memory, 
is  a  distinguished  English  celebrity. 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  accompanied  bin  one 
day  in  a  brief  call  at  my  rooms.  He 
was  a  slight  figure,  with  a  thin  face,  ex- 
hausted by  study.  He  worked,  it  was 
said,  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  German, 
whereby,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
had  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 
be  able,  by  limiting  his  application  to 
the  one  branch,  to  read  all  German 
books  on  theology,  the  cream  of  which 
— so  much  of  it  as  had  risen  in  1824-5— 
he  collected  at  the  bookstores  and  car- 
ried away,  to  be  digested  in  England, 
where,  through  the  marvelous  transform- 
ations and  eliminations  wrought  by 
the  cerebral  chemistry :  it  was,  some 
years  later,  precipitated  from  his  brain 
in  the  form  of  **  Oxford  Tracts." 

Three  or  four  of  the  readers  of 
*^  Putnam*',  ma^  have  had  in  their 
hands  a  book  with  the  following  title : 
*' The  Metaphysio  of  Ethics;  by  Im- 
manuel  Kant.  Translated  out  of  the 
original  German,  with  an  introduction 
and  appendix,  by  J.  W.  Semple,  Advo- 
cate. Edinburgh:  1836.*'  This  gen- 
tleman, among  my  earliest  acquaint- 
ance in  Gottingen,  was  the  first  person 
who  ever  talked  Kant  to  me,  and  that 
in  very  brief  chapters,  owing  to  the 
metaphysical  inappetency  of  his  hearer. 
He  was  a  short,  alert  young  man,  with  a 
quick  eye  and  lively  countenance,  a 
vivacious  talker.  He  told  me  that 
while  studying  Kant  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed,  that  once  he  did  not  breathe 
out-door  air  for  three  weeks  ;  and  that 
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when  he  cnme  again  upon  external  na- 
ture, the  whole  ajspect  was  changed — 
with  so  new,  and  so  pent'trating,  and 
transfigiinng  a  mental  visiion  had  Kant 
endowed  him.  That  he  was  worthy  to 
interpret  the  deep  Kdnigsberg  thihker, 
whoever  will  read  the  above  stout 
volume  will  be  convinced. 

That  there  was  in  Gdttingen  no  thea- 
tre* was  to  me  a  double  deprivation— of 
amusement  and  of  instruction.  A  crab- 
bed old  Count,  who,  not  being  a  read- 
ing man,  was,  for  the  good  of  his  stu- 
dent-sons, suffering  in  the  not  over- 
clean  little  town,  the  longings  and  en- 
nuis of  exile,  on  somebody  deploring 
thi.s  wantf  rejoined,  "  If  you  have  no 
theatre,  you  have  a  capital  comedy." 
"Where?"  •' Blumenbach*s  lectures 
on  natural  history."  The  renowned 
Biumenbach,  one  of  the  first  of  natu- 
ralists, was,  moreover,  one  of  the  best 
of  story-tellers,  and  enlivened  and,  as 
he  said,  impressed  his  lessons  in  natu- 
ral history  by  numerous  anecdotes, 
related  with  sly  humor  and  an  artistic 
comic  dryness,  his  shrewd,  wrinkled 
countenance,  of  seventy  summers,  play- 
ing in  the  performance  an  harmonious, 
effective  part.  The  coming  joke  an- 
nounced itself  by  a  roguish  smile,  that 
took  possession  of  his  expressive  mouth. 
In  speaking  of  the  whale,  after  a  slight 
premonitory  pause,  he  would  proceed 
with  a  gravity  that  would  have  entrap- 
ped a  novice :  "  God  forbid,  gentlemen, 
that  I  should  trench  upon  the  domain 
of  my  esteemed  co-laborers  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  but  the  history  of  Jo- 
naii  having  lived  three  days  in  a 
whale's  belly  laps  over  into  my  prov- 
ince ;  and  after  a  conscientious  scruti- 
ny of  this  eccentric  event,  the  only  ex- 
planation that  I  can  give  of  it  is,  that 
Jonah,  in  his  travels,  was  by  stress  of 
funds  obliged  for  that  number  of  days 
to  put  into  a  roadside  inn  with  the 
sign  <»f  the  whale."  To  exemplify  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  he  related  that  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  Paris,  having  taken 
into  his  study  a  pet  quadruped  of  a 
friend,  to  cure  it  of  a  bix)ken  leg,  some 
days  after  he  had  sent  the  dog  home 
cured,  he  beard  a  scratching  at  the  door, 
on  opening  which,  there  was  his  late  pa- 
tient, who,  with  affectionate  wagging 
of  tail,  smiled  up  into  his  face,  distinct- 
ly asking  a  like  benefaction  for  a 
brother  poodle  with  a  broken  leg,  whom 
he  had  bniught  with  him.  Whether  or 
not  the  relater  himself  believed  the  sto- 


ry, it  would  have  puzzled  the  most  sa- 
gacious of  his  hearers  t )  infer. 

In  Blumenbach's  teaching  there  was 
profit,  not  merely  from  the  fullness  and 
completeness  of  his  knowledge,  but 
from  his  lucid  method  in  delivering  it. 
His  understanding  was  compact  and 
singularly  clear,  and  there  was  in  him 
that  healthy  tone  which  a  life-long  zeal- 
ous study  of  nature  imparts  to  a  capa- 
ble mind.  In  his  speech  and  manners 
he  had  the  gentleness  and  friendliness 
which  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
quiet  beneficent  phenomena  of  creation 
had  cultivated,  if  not  engendered  ;  for 
he  was  by  nature  a  naturalist.  In 
figure  he  was  about  the  average  size, 
neither  slight  nor  stout,  of  such  a  build 
and  organization  that  his  person  were . 
best  described  by  saying  that  it  was 
not  corporeal.  He  took  pleasure  in 
conversation,  and  besides  the  evening 
when,  in  Madame  Blumenbaoh's  draw- 
ing-room, by  them  and  their  daughter 
visitors  were  cordially  welcomed,  he 
would  readily  in  the  day  give  audience 
in  his  study,  enjoying  much  the  visits 
of  strangers,  particularly  those  of 
British  breed,  for  which  he  had  a  not 
intolerant  partiality.  On  those  occa- 
sions he  was  oommunioative  and  in- 
structive, and  most  affable.  In  the 
summer  of  1825, 1  took  to  see  him  an 
intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  an  ac- 
quaintance I  made  at  Weimar.  Biu- 
menbach, with  amiable  pride — for  he 
was  honorably  alive  to  evidences  of  his 
wide  reputation — called  our  attention 
to  the  gem  of  his  collection,  sent  to 
him  from  Edinburgh  by,  I  think.  Sir 
William  Hamilton — a  cast  from  the 
skull,  just  discovered,  of  Bobert  Bruce, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  which, 
he  thought,  was  the  great  strength  and 
depth  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

He  led  us  into  his  cabinet  of  crania, 
and  described  the  ecstasy  of  Gall,  many 
years  before,  in  the  outset  of  his  inves- 
tigations, on  first  beholding  it.  Biu- 
menbach, of  a  somewhat  timid  nature, 
was  at  fifty  too  old  to  accept  a  disco- 
very BO  immense  and  startling  as  that 
by  Gall  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain; 
and  therefore  to  him  even  bis  own  pre- 
cious collection  was  but  dead  bones  in 
comparison  to  what  it  was  to  the  crea- 
tive, life-breathing  insight  of  Gall.  My 
friend  was  charmed  with  his  visit  to 
Biumenbach,  and,  if  still  alive,  will  re- 
collect a  remark  which  the  kindly  old 
man  made  as  we  were  on  our  legs  to 
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take  leave  of  him,  tiz.,  that  no  day 
passed  without  adding  to  his  knowledge. 
For  him,  life  at  three  score  and  ten  had 
not  lost  its  soltness,  which  it  does  lose 
for  whoever,  at  whatever  age,  ceases  to 
learn. 

A  compeer  bf  Blumenhach  in  affe  and 
reputation  was  Eichhom.  I  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  lectures,  which  were 
exegesis  of  different  books  of  tbe  Old 
Testament ;  but  I  paid  him  from  time 
to  time  a  Sunday  visit  (Sunday  was 
the  day  for  morning  visits  in  Gdttin- 
een),  and  I  was  occasionally  a  guest  at 
his  hospitable  suppers,  at  one  of  which, 
sitting  next  to  his  son,  then  an  eminent 
professor  of  law,  and  since  one  of  the 
cabinet  ministers  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
'  sia,  he  inquired  about  our  law  studies 
in  America;  and  on  my  telling  him 
that  our  basis  is  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  that  we  begin  with  Black- 
stone*  s  Commentaries,  he  startled  me 
by  expressing  his  surprise  that  a  book 
so  saperficiaf  should  be  made  so  much 
of  in  England  and  America.  There 
was  a  p  ece  of  information  to  be  ca- 
sually picked  up  at  the  highest  seat  of 
learning  in  Germany. 

The  elder  Eichhom,  the  redoubtable 
rationalist  commentator,  who,  in  his 
handling  of  Isaiah  or  Moses,  cut  sacri- 
legiously through  the  adipose  deposits 
of  tradition,  was  in  figure  inclined  to 
rotundity ;  as  though  in  the  excessive 
sedentariness  of  his  life — sitting  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his  desk — 
his  flesh  stagnated  about  his  bones. 
His  face,  in  its  expression,  but  not  in 
its  mould,  intellectual,  was  sallow  and 
fleshy,  and  lighted  by  a  dark  eye  full 
of  life,  which  contrasted  well  with  his 
thick  white  hair,  combed  up  and  back 
from  his  not  high  forehead.  In  spite 
of  his  fifteen  studious  hours,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  extreme  regularity  in  all 
things  of  the  habits  of  most  German 
professors,  he  had  good  health.  One 
day  a  friend  finding  him  unwell,  and 
asking  the  cause  of  this  rare  interrup- 
tion Ui  his  ordinary  condition,  with 
self-reproach  he  replied,  **  Yesterday  I 
was  fool  enough  to  go  and  take  a  walk." 
He  was  now  past  seventy,  and  in  1825 
I  witnessed  the  torchlight  procession 
of  the  students  who  came  under  his 
windows  to  do  him  honor  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  professorship.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  forget  the  kind, 
almost  affectionate  greeting  this  vener- 
able schular  would  rise  tu  give  me  on 


mj  visits.  With  amiable  interest  he 
would  ask  about  my  studies,  and  the 
lectures  1  attended.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  heard  no  metaphysics — **  In  that 
you  do  well,"  he  said.  '*  Metaphysi- 
cians occupy  themselves  with  questions 
they  can  never  solve — the  essence  of 
the  mind  and  soul,  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  immortality.  What  can  we  ever 
know  about  these?"  Herein  he  be- 
trayed the  limitations  of  his  own  nature. 
The  widest  and  most  aspiring  minds 
will,  and,  by  their  very  breadth  and 
loftiness,  must  put  such  questirms,  and 
will  have  answers  to  them ;  and  when 
they  cannot  discover  the  answers,  will 
invent  buch  as  shall  be  makeshifta 
while  awaiting  the  discovery,  which, 
too,  they  indirectly  accelei^te  by  agi- 
tating, animating,  oxygenating  the 
world's  intellectud  atmosphere.  The 
great  themes  they  deal  with  are  acces- 
sible and  soluble ;  but  their  method  be- 
ing {)urely  speculative,  and  therefore 
one-sided  and  not  truly  scientific  they 
reach  no  solution,  even  through  the 
flashings  of  intuition.  But  these  flash- 
ings, if  not  warm  enough  for  solvents, 
are  enough  so  for  watch-fires.  The  one- 
sidedness  of  the  metaphysician  conies 
not  entirely  from  a  preponderance  of 
the  ratiocinative  intellect,  but  in  part 
from  deficiency  in  the  emotive  element. 
He  is  too  cold  for  discovery.  From 
being  subsympathetio  it  is  that  the  me- 
taphysician is  supersensuoos  and  sa- 
persubtle ;  and  hence  his  subtlety  is 
apt  to  overshoot  the  mark  and  drive  on 
to  vacuity.  The  ingenious  threads  he 
spins,  attenuated  by  intellectual  over- 
action,  wanting  the  staple  of  sensibil- 
ity, grow  too  mie  to  bind  anything. 

Not  much  the  junior  of  Eichhom 
was  Bouterwek,  still  an  active  laborer, 
lecturing  on  logic,  ethics,  SBsthetics, 
literature.  But  tibough,  from  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  literary  learning,  he 
had  a  European  name,  his  not  being  a 
mind  of  onginal  power  or  genial  in- 
sight, he  had  in  a  desree  outlived  his 
reputation.  To  me,  m  my  novitiate, 
his  course  on  German  literature  was 
valuable.  I  still  see  the  rather  small 
head  and  face  of  the  gentle  old  man 
bent  over  his  notes,  from  which  he  look- 
ed up  now  and  then  to  say  his  best 
things ;  and  I  still,  with  a  mingled  fnel  - 
ing  of  compassion  and  amusement, 
hear  him,  when  speaking  of  the  Sohle- 
gels,  with  a  surprising  naiveti,  and  in  a 
tone  half   imploring,   half  protesting. 
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wonder  why  these  gentlemen  let  slip 
no  opportttnity  of  laughing  at  him.  It 
might  have  been  whispered  in  his  ear, 
that  the  Sohlegels — neither  the  most 
generous  nor  the  most  profound  of 
men — enjoyed  the  triumpli  of  prosaio, 
selfish  natures  in  being  ahle  effectlyely 
to  ridicule  one  who,  with  a  wide  fame, 
was  still  less  profound  than  themselves. 

On  the  list  of  professors  in  the  fa- 
culty of  philosophyi  the  closing  name, 
because  the  last  appointed,  was  that  of ' 
Ottfried  MUller,  then  apparently  not 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  a  man 
of  rare  promise,  which  the  shortness 
of  his  life  alone  prevented  from  being 
fulfilled.  Of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  Greek  life  and  nature  I  had  the  be- 
nefit as  a  hearer  of  his  course  on  an- 
cient art.  This  course  was  delivered 
in  one  of  the  public  halls,  where  was 
the  collection  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, which  were  to  me  the  occasion 
of  a  daily-repeated  disappointment,  my 
expectation  that  he  would  turn  tj  these 
inspired  models  of  beauty,  and  through 
them  make  his  lessons  emphatic  by 
practical  comment,  being  every  day 
baffled  to  the  very  end  of  the  course. 

The  lectures  of  Sartorius  I  did  not 
hear,  because  with  his  rival,  Saalfeld,  I 
was  from  the  beginning  drawn  into  the 
only  intimate  personal  relations  that  I 
had  with  a  professor.  Between  these 
two  there  was  no  love  lost ;  nor  gener- 
ally was  this  divine  virtue  more  domi- 
nant in  the  hearts  of  G5ttingen's  teach- 
ers than  in  those  of  men  less  intellec- 
tuaJized.  In  its  learned  supremacy,  the 
university  found  not  a  whit  more  ex- 
emption from  envy  and  jealousy  than 
does  the  worshipful  bench  of  bishops 
in  its  lordly  preeminence.  The  con- 
ditions are  as  yet  nowhere  compassed 
for  that  perfect  moral  contentment  and 
inviolate  Christian  good- will,  to  be  bred 
from  the  complete  fullness  of  outward 
and  inward  activity — a  fullness  solely 
attainable  through  the  rule  of  laws,  so-^ 
dal  and  industrial,  far  deeper  than  have 
yet  been  obeyed.  Thence,  although 
science,  letters,  culture  are  humanizing 
and  refining,  nevertheless,  the  strata  of 
society,  which,  through  knowledge  and 
privilege  of  opportunities,  are  the  su- 
perior, are  liable  like  the  others  to  be 
mvaded  and  stained  •  by  fire- driven 
"dykes,"  and  to  be  otherwise  disturb- 
ed or  dislocated,  or,  in  geological 
phrase,  made  '*  unconformable"  by  the 
action  of  the  central  heats,  which  can. 


through  these  laws  only,  bo  disciplined 
and  harmonized  without  loss  of  vivifying 
force.  The  professors  were  not  at  all  a 
mutual-admiration-society  ;  and  to  hear 
the  full  music  of  praise,  which  so  many 
of  them  merited,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  away  some  distance  from  Gottin- 
gen. 

Sartorius,  besides  being  a  well-quali- 
fied teacher,  deserved  to  have  Ameri- 
cans among  his  hearers,  were  it  only  for 
one  opiuion  uttered  by  him  in  his  course 
on  politics,  viz.,  that  the  most  instruct- 
ive reading  on  this  subject  are  the 
speeches  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. His  rival,  Saalfeld,  was  a  much 
younger  man,  being  not  over  forty,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  a  numer- 
ous company  of  fpurteen-hour  men. 
Every  day  he  lectured  on  politics,  on 
the  history  of  Europe  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution,  on  polit- 
ical economy,  and  three  times  a  week 
on  the  law  of  nations,  besides  on  Satur- 
day St  a  collegium  practicum  diploma- 
iicum,  a  class  for  exercises  in  public 
law;  all  of  which  courses,  during  my 
three  semesters,  I  attended.  When 
two  lectures  followed  one  the  other, 
snatching  his  watch  he  would  run  up 
from  the  lecture-room  into  his  study, 
quickly  light  a  pipe,  ever  and  anon  in- 
termitting the  hasty  puffs,  to  diversify 
the  nicotine  stimulant  with  sips  of 
strong  hot  coffee,  thus  making  the 
most,  as  he  thought,  of  the  ten  min- 
utes, interval,  to  fortify  his  brain  for  the 
second  labor.  For  some  time,  we  dined 
together  at  the  public  table  of  the 
Stadt'London  Hotel.  After  the  thin 
daily  soup,,  he  would  mix  a  spoonful  of 
French  mustard  with  oil,  vinegar,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  as  a  sauce  to  replace  the 
flavor  the  daily  boiled  beef  had  tried  to 
give  the  soup.  The  ^adation  of  his 
appetite,  in  the  openug  week  of  a 
semester,  was  an  instructive  hygienic 
phenomenon.  Languid  during  the  vaca- 
tion, with  the  first  lecture  it  would 
quicken,  with  the  second  get  to  a  brisk 
tro^t,  until,  by  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days,  when  all  his  courses  had  ^t  un- 
der way,  it  would  grow  to  a  vigorous 
gallop,  to  which  it  held  till  the  next 
vacation,  only  slackening  into  a  quiet 
canter  on  Sundays. 

Saalfeld,  mobile,  excitable,  was  in 
temperament  more  Gallic  than  Ger- 
man. In  stature  he  was  of  medium 
size  and  make,  nervous  and  fleshless, 
with  a  good  expanse    of  forehead,  a 
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restless  eye  that  shone  through  specta- 
cles, and  a  conntenonce  whose  expres- 
sion, by  aid  of  a  wide,  intellectual 
mouth,  shifted  with  singular  rapidity 
from  grave  to  gay.  On  a  good,  virile, 
unhesitating  voice,  he  ascended  at 
times  in  his  lectures  to  strains  of  elo- 
quence. He  was  a  bachelor,  and  many 
a  pleasant  evening  have  I  spent  with 
him.  To  each  new-comer,  he  would 
present  a  fi-esh  clay -pipe,  with  the 
smoker's  name  on  the  bowl  of  it,  and 
after  smoking  put  it  away  on  a  triangu- 
lar shelf  in  one  comer,  so  that  each 
guest  would  find,  on  returning,  the  same 
pipe.  In  conversation  he  was  various 
and  rapid,  and,  when  speaking  of  pre- 
tenders and  shams,  could  be  satirical 
without  malignity.  He  rarely  went 
out,  but  he  did  me  the  favor  to  come  to 
my  rooms  one  evening  to  drink  some 
Tokay,  sent  me  after  his  return  home 
by  a  Polish  fellow-student  to  whom,  in 
his  republican  enthusiasm,  I  had  given 
my  copy  of  the  Federalist.  I  was  oc- 
casionally a  guest  at  dinners  or  sup- 
pers— Mr.  Laffert  being  the  principal 
dinner-giving  host.  Saalfeld  would 
rally  me  about  those  entertainments, 
where  the  company  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  professors;  and  when  I 
would  affirm  that  I  fbund  them  very 
pleasant,  he  would  rejoin :  **  My  dear 
sir,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  miut 
be  stupid.  Our  professors  keep  all 
their  good  things  for  their  books  or  lec- 
tures, and  are  especially  careful  not  to 
let  any  of  them  escape  in  presence  of 
their  colleagues,  lest  these  should  steal 
them ;  which  they  certainly  would. 
You  will  not  tell  me  that  any  of  them 
are  so  rich  as  to  have  wit  to  spare 
for  their,  neighbors."  With  much 
gusto,  imitating  the  swollen  tone  in 
which  his  accomplished  colleague  at 
times  enveloped  his  sentences,  he  would 
tell  of  an  interview  which  Sartorius  was 
said  to  have  once  had  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  By  one  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  or  by  several  of  the 
smallest  united,  Sartorius  had  been  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815.  One  day  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia took  him  aside,  and,  with  earnest- 
ness, thus  addressed  him  :  **  Mr.  Sarto- 
rius, what  busies  and  weighs  on  my 
mind,  day  and  night,  is,  to  discover  the 
means  whereby  I  can  best  advance  the 
welfare  of  my  subjects.  Having  in 
your  knowledge  and  judgment  the  ut- 
most confidence,  I  address  myself  to 


you,  to  learn  by  what  course  of  policy, 
by  what  principles  and  institutions,  I 
can  best  attain  my  end  ?"  ••  Sire,"  re 
plied  Sartorius,  "  beyond  measure  am  I 
rejoiced  that  your  majesty  is  possessed 
by  such  noble  desires,  and  most  happy 
that  I  can  repay  your  majesty's  confi- 
dence, by  informing  you  where  you 
can  learn  all  that  you  need  to  carry 
into  effect  your  exalted  purpose," 
**  Where,  my  good  friend,  where  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  emperor  with  eager  atten- 
tion. •*  Sire,  study  my  works."  What 
the  story  had  gained  by  the  absence  of 
that  charity  before  alluded  to,  1  cannot 
decide. 

I  once  said  to  Saalfeld,  so  saturated 
had  I  become  with  the  learned  effluvia 
of  Gottingen,  I  felt  that  I,  too,  should 
have  to  write  a  book.  The  remark  was 
the  most  groundless,  momentary,  play- 
ful invention,  not  having  the  tiniest 
fibre  of  a  root  in  any  incipient  desire, 
presentiment,  or  most  shadowy  literary 
dream,  and  had  any  one  then  told  me 
that  such  would  yet  be  my  fate,  I  should 
have  stared  with  as  perfect  an  incredu- 
lity as  does  the  veriest  low-browed 
urchin  when  rebuked  with  the  warning 
that  he  will  one  day  come  to  the  gal- 
lows. Saalfeld  replied:  ^'I  will  let 
you  into  the  mystery  of  authorcraft. 
Books  are  now  written  by  machinery." 
"  By  machinery  ?"  **  Yes ;  the  import- 
ant thing  is,  to  get  the  right  machine, 
which  I  will  describe  to  you.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  or  ten  narrow  shelves, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  movably  hung 
round  a  circular  skeleton  four  feet  in 
diameter,  so  as  always  to  preserve  the 
perpendicular  position  when  the  frame 
to  which  they  are  attached  is  turned  by 
a  crank.  This  shelf-armed  macMne, 
loaded  with  books,  on  the  proposed  sub- 
ject, selected  from  the  library,  is  placed 
beside  the  author's  table.  Without 
stirring,  he  brings  to  his  eye  row  after 
row  of  the  most  choice  material  method- 
ically arranged,  and,  with  his  pen  in 
one  hand  and  the  crank  in  the  other,  he 
sets  vigorously  to  his  task,  and  the  crank 
does  the  best  of  the  work.  Beside  his 
desk  every  one  of  us  has  a  machine  of 
this  structure."  Similar  in  purport  to 
Saalfeld' 8  fun,  was  the  fling  from  a 
teacher  in  a  rival  university  at  G6ttin- 
gen,  whose  professors,  he  said,  were 
mushrooms  that  grew  along  the  walls 
of  the  library.  One  day,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sunomer  semester  of  1825, 
my  last,  speaking  of  degrees,  he  pro- 
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posed  that  I  should  take  one  and  be- 
oome  a  doctor  of  philosophy.  ^  Is  it  so 
easy  to  be  obtained  ?'  I  asked.  **No- 
thuig  easier.  You  have  only  to  choose 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  you  have 
heard  lectures  with  me — public  law,  for 
instance — and  I  will  prepare  you  in  three 
weeks  to  pass  the  examination.  I  gua- 
rantee your  honorable  passage  through. 
The  most  puzzling  question  that  will  be 
asked  you  will  be  :  *  Have  you,  sir,  in 
your  pocket,  thirteen  Louis  d'ors  for 
the  university  treasurer?*"  The  pro- 
posal was  tempting — doctor  philoso- 
phiis :  a  degree  from  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  But  the  temptation 
lost  daily  of  its  charm.  Such  doctors 
were  plenty  in  those  latitudes.  Had 
the  dry  parchment  cost  only  the  three 
weeks'  dry  work,  it  had  been  well.  But 
the  thirteen  Louis  d'ors;  gold  grows 
daily  heavier  in  the  last  weeks  of  a  stu- 
dent's career.      I  kept  the  Louis  d'ors 


in  my  pocket,  to  be  less  drily  spent, 
and  left  Germany  without  a  title. 

Poor  Saalfeld !  His  end  was  sad. 
More  true  to  his  liberal  principles  than 
so  many  who  are  only  brave  in  words, 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  his  excitable 
temperament,  he  threw  himself,  in  1830, 
into  the  revolutionary  movement  conse- 
auent  in  Germany  on  the.  expulsion 
trom  France  of  the  older  Bourbons. 
The  anxieties  of  such  an  undertaking, 
quickly  fi)llowed  by  its  failure,  over- 
tasked a  highly  nervous  organization. 
His  intellect  became  unsettled,  and,  in 
that  melancholy  state,  he  died.  He  was 
a  generous,  high-spirited  man,  and,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Gottingen,  one  of 
her  most  brilliant  lecturers.  In  Ger- 
many and  in  other  lands,  his  memory  is 
still  affectionately  and  respectfully 
cherished  by  the  survivors  of  the  many 
who  profited  by  his  conscientious,  able 
and  zealous  teachings. 


LAKE    NGAMI;* 

OR,    THE    WATERS     BEYOND    KALAHARI. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  1849  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  fine  fresh -water  lake 
in  the  centre  of  South  Africa  was  made 
known  to  Europeans ;  and  the  applause 
of  geographers  and  naturalists  crowned 
the  patient  labors  and  the  suffering'*  of 
Messrs.  Oswell,  Livingstone  and  Mur- 
ray. For  half  a  century  the  existence 
of  such  a  lake  had  been  the  subject  of 
scientific  conjecture ;  yet  the  region  of 
desert  and  fever,  of  savage  tribes  and 
ferocious  animals,  known  as  the  Kala- 
hari, lay  between  brave  explorers  and 
the  object  of  their  search, and  had  hither- 
to been  the  obstacle  upon  which  thej 
fruitlessly  expended  their  energies  and 
their  resources.  But  even  this  barrier 
fell  at  last  before  the  indomitable  per- 
severance of  these  Kanes  of  the  jungle 
and  the  desert,  and  exposed  a  new  and 
extensive  field  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  to- 
pographer and  the  ardent  hunter,  and  to 
the  trading  spirit  of  the  enterprising 
colonists  of  the  Cape.  The  lake  was 
described  as  a  magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, abounding  in  fish  and  hippopotami ; 
and  the  adjacent  country  as  abundantly 


stocked  with  the  largest  game,  whilst 
the  vegetation  was  said  to  be  on  the 
most  luxuriant  scale. 

Among  the  tribes  dwelling  on  its 
shores,  or  statedly  visiting  it  for  pur- 
poses of  barter,  or  in  search  of  game, 
or  pasture  for  their  herds,  this  precious 
sheet  of  water  is  known  by  various 
names — all  more  or  less  appropriate — 
such  as  Ingkdhe  (the  giraffe) ;  Noka  ta 
BotlHle  (lake  of  the  Botletle)  ;  Noka 
ta  Mokordn  (lake  of  boats) ;  and 
Ngami  J  or  The  Waters.  By  this  last 
designation  it  is  best  known  to  Euro- 
peans. Its  circumference  is  probably 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles;  its 
average  breadth  seven  miles,  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  at  its  widest  part.  In 
shape  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened  to 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  being  narrow  in 
the  middle  and  bulging  at  the  ends. 
The  northern  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
without  a  tree  or  bush,  or  a  blade  of 
grass,  within  a  mile.  Beyond  this  dis- 
tance, in  almost  every  direction,  the 
country  is  thickly  wooded  with  the  va- 
rious   sorts    of   acacia  indigenous   to 
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Southern  Africa.  Here,  too,  is  the 
Damara  "parent  tree/*  like  that  at 
Omarum,  from  which,  the  Damaras  say, 
the  Adam  of  their  nation,  and  all  the 
animals  of  their  country,  originally 
sprang ;  and  here  is  the  baoboh,  rear- 
ing its  proud  head  above  the  tallest 
giants  ot  the  foresti  its  trunk,  by  its 
great  girth,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a 
mighty  boulder ;  and  the  kameel-doom, 
housing  the  social  gros-beak ;  and  some 
species  of  wild  fruit-trees.  On  the 
south  the  shore  is  elevated  and  belts  of 
reeds  and  rashes  closely  fringe  the 
lake,  so  that  the  water  is  accessible 
only  where  the  native  cattle  have 
broken  through  the  natural  defenses. 
The  west  shore  also  is  somewhat 
raised,  although  the  lake  is  shallow 
there. 

At  different  periods  the  Ngami  has 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  On 
spots  now  covered  with  vegetation  the 
natives  formerly  speared  the  hippopota- 
mus ;  and  submerged  stumps  of  trees 
show  also  that  the  expanse  of  water 
was  once  less  than  it  is  now.  In  all 
probability  the  lake  was  at  first  of  its 
present  extent,  or  nearly  so,  when  a 
sudden  flood,  such  as  is  common  to  the 
periodical  rivers  of  South  Africa,  biit 
of  greater  volume  than  usual,  poured 
into  it  from  the  interior;  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  flatness  of  the  country, 
could  not  be  drained  off  as  quickly  as 
it  flowed  in,  but  remaining  for  some 
time,  destroyed  the  submerged  vegeta- 
tion. The  Bechuanas  and  Bayeye, 
dwelling  near,  were  wont  to  speak  of  the 
waters  as  retiring  daily  to  '*foed'' — the 
expression  by  which  they  endeavored 
to  describe  a  phenomenon  attributed 
by  explorers  to  the  moon's  attraction. 
At  its  northwest  extremity  the  lake  is 
fed  by  tlie  Teoge,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  has  its  source  in  a  remote  and 
unknown  region.  On  the  east  it  finds 
outlet  by  the  broad  and  stately  Zouga, 
which,  with  a  flow  so  gentle  that  it 
seems  at  rest,  runs  eastward  for  a 
month's  journey  to  be  lost  at  last  in  an 
immense  marsh  or  sand -flat,  called  the 
Great  Reed  Vley,  whither  innumerable 
herds  of  buffalo  resort.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  this  river  continues  to  flow 
subterraueously,  and  that  it  ultimately 
finds  outlet  iuto  the  sea  on  the  east 
coast.  In  addition  to  these  the  exist- 
ence of  another  river  to  the  northward 
and  eastward,  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  has 


been  well  nigh  established,  and  an  un- 
interrupted navigation  suspected  of 
several  hundred  mUes,  affording  com- 
paratively easy  transport  to  the  western 
coast  for  the  produce  of  a  rich  and  pro- 
lific interior.  In  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  lake,  and  more  especially  along 
the  rivers,  a  great  variety  of  animals 
are  found — such  as  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, buffaloes,  hippopotami,  giraffes, 
koodoos,  and  pallahs — as  well  as  two 
new  species  oi  antelopes,  the  nakong 
and  tlie  leche.  Aquatic  birds  are  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  the  finny  tribe 
abound. 

Now,  let  us  follow  the  fortoiles  of 
an  adventurous  Swede,  by  parentage 
half-English,  a  brave  and  sturdy  tra- 
veler, early  inured  to  the  vexations,  the 
hardships,  the  perils  of  the  chase,  with 
a  complete  scientific  education  and  a 
great  passion  for  natural  history — a 
man  of  such  stuff  as  AMcan  explorers 
are  made  of,  envious  of  the  fame  of  a 
Park  or  a  Barth,  ambitious  to  plant  a 
double  flag  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ngami,  panting  to  challenge  to  fair 
combat  behemoth,  rhinoceros  and  lion  in 
their  lairs. 

In  December,  1849,  Charles  John 
Andersson  arrived  in  England,  £rom 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  with  a  col- 
lection of  living  birds  and  animals,  as 
well  as  numerous  preserved  specimens 
of  natural  history,  to  sell,  before  de- 
parting for  some  quarter  of  the  globe 
as  yet  undecided  upon.  At  first  he 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  Iceland,  as 
the  country  cheapest  to  reach,  where 
he  proposed  study mg  the  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  rarer  birds  of  the 
northern  fauna ;  and,  accordingly,  had 
almost  completed  his  arrangements  with 
some  whaling  captains  at  Hull,  when 
an  accident,  calling  him  to  London, 
changed. his  destination.  At  London 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  then  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Southern  Africa,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating,  if  possible, 
to  the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami. 
Mr.  Galton  urged  Andersson  to  bear 
him  company,  and  the  enthusiastic 
Swede  eagerly  closed  with  the  welcome 
proposal.  Preparations  for  the  long 
and  hazardous  journey  were  soon  com- 
pleted. Muskets,  long  sword-knives, 
boar-spears,  axes,  hatchets,  clasp  and 
strike-light  knives,  Dutch  tinder-boxes, 
daggers,  burning-glasses,  compasses, 
^It  rings,  alarums,  beads  of  every  size 
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and  color,  wolf-traps,  rat-traps,  con- 
demned military  dresses,  the  cast-off 
uniforms  of  ambassadors — tbese  and  a 
whole  museum  of  other  such  notions 
formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  our  brace 
of  adventurers.  For  their  own  use 
they  had  guns,  rifles  and  pistols,  an 
abundant  and  various  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, instruments  for  taking  observa- 
tions, arsenical  and  other  preparations 
for  preserving  objects  in  natural  history, 
writing  materials,  sketch-books,  paints, 
pencils,  canteens,  knives,  forks,  aishes, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  To  these  they 
added  three  boats  for  the  navigation 
of  the  lake;  and  thus  provided,  em- 
barked on  the  DdJhousie — lost,  soon  af- 
terward, on  the  British  coast — for  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope.  At  the  Cape 
they  added  to  their  traveling  establish- 
ment two  huge  wagons  and  a  kind  of 
cart ;  nine  excellent  mules,  for  draught 
or  packing ;  two  riding-horses ;  and  half 
a  dozen  dogs  of  a  mongrel  sort.  Mr. 
Galton  also  engaged  some  wagon-driv- 
ers, herdsmen,  and  cooks — seven  in  all. 
At  first  they  purposed  taking  the  land 
route,  northward,  by  the  Trans-Vaal 
river ;  but  hearing  that  the  Boers  of  the 
interior  had  lately  turned  back  several 
traders  and  travelers  on  their  way  north- 
ward, and  had  threatened  to  kill  all  who 
should  attempt  to  penetrate  through 
their  territories  to  Lake  Ngami,  they 
relinquished  this  plan,  and  chartered  a 
small  schooner,  called  the  Foam,  in 
which  they  sidled  to  Walfisch  Bay, 
about  seven  hundred  geographical 
miles  up  the  western  coast. 

Walnsch  Bay  is  a  spacious,  commo- 
dious, and  comparatively  safe  harbor, 
formerly  resorted  to  by  vessels  of  every 
size  for  fresh  provisions,  when  the 
guano  trade  flourished  on  the  western 
coast.  At  that  period  certain  parties 
from  the  Cape  had  an  establishment 
there  for  the  curing  of  beef,  for  furnish- 
ing the  guano-traderd  with  provisions, 
and  supplying  St.  Helena  with  live 
stock.  At  the  time  of  our  travelers' 
visit,  this  establishment  had  been  brok- 
en up,  but  the  store  ajid  dwelling- 
houses  were  occupied  by  some  mer- 
chants from  the  Cape.  Walfisch  Bay 
affords  an  easy  and  speedy  communi- 
cation with  the  interior,  by  which  com- 
merce might  be  extended  to  the  vast 
and  fruitful  regions  laid  open  by  the  ex- 
plorations of  Andersson  and  his  friend. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  travelers 
first  observed  one  of  those  wonderful 
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mirages  which  afterward,  in  the  course 
of  their  journey,  so  often  excited  their 
admiration.  Objects,  distant  only  a  few 
hundred  feet,  were  completely  meta- 
morphosed. A  small  bird  seemed 
like  a  rock  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
pelicans  assumed  the  appearance  of 
ships  under  canvas;  the  numerous 
skeletons  of  stranded  whales  were  exag- 
gerated into  clusters  of  lofty  houses ;  and 
dreary  and  sterile  plains  showed  like 
charming  lakes.  Everything  wore  an 
aspect  bewildering  and  supernatural, 
and  all  the  atmosphere  was  misty, 
tremulous  and  wavy. 

Having  landed  their  effects,  they 
made  an  excursion  t^  a  place  called 
Sand  Fountain,  about  three  miles  in- 
land. Here  their  encampment  swarmed 
with  the  irritating  bush-tick,  which  forc- 
ed Andersson  to  cast  off  his  clothing 
and  roll  in  the  ice-cold  sand  at  night,  till 
blood  flowed  from  every  pore. 

And  yet  even  Sand  Fountain  had  its 
consolation,  for  the  naras  abounded 
there — a  kind  of  prickly  gourd  of  the 
most  delicious  flavor.  Not  man  alone, 
but  every  animal,  from  the  field-mouse 
to  the  ox,  delights  in  it,  and  even  the 
feline  and  canine  races  devour  it  with 
avidity.  The  ostrich,  too,  comes  from 
afar  to  find  it.  It  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose, for  beside  its  usefulness  as  food, 
it  fixes  with  wonderful  tenacity,  by  its 
extensive  ramifications,  the  constantly- 
shifting  sand. 

From  Sand  Fountain  the  explorers 
made  their  way  with  the  teams  and 
baggage  to  Scheppmansdorf,  Mr.  Gal- 
ton episodically  killing  a  lion  by  the 
way.  Scheppmansdorf  is  a  missionary 
station,  first  occupied  in  the  year  1846 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scheppman,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kuisip,  a  periodical 
stream,  subject  to  mighty  inundations. 
Here  the  travelers  employed  them- 
selves for  a  while  in  preparations  for 
their  great  journey,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  was  spent  in  breaking 
m  the  fierce  Damara  cattle  for  the  pack 
and  saddle.  In  one  of  these  dangerous 
experiments  Mr.  Galton  well  nigh  lost 
his  life,  for  an  untamed  ox  charged  him 
home,  wounding  his  horse's  shoulder 
and  his  own  leg.  Soon  after  this  little 
adventure  they  entered  the  sterile 
Naarip  plain,  where  Andersson  dis- 
covered a  beautiful  scarlet  air- plant  in 
full  bloom,  the  same  by  which  Gordon 
Camming,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
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was  spell-bound.  From  Naarip  plain, 
tiirough  a  desolate  mountain  •  gorge, 
called  Usab,  thej  struck  the  Swakop 
river — a  stream  of  cheerful  aspect^ 
though  not  flowing  at  that  time,  its  bed 
overhung  with  grass,  creepers,  and 
pretty  ice-plants.  There  were  gigantic 
reeds  along  the  banks,  and  above  these 
rose  some  charming  acacias  and  black- 
ebony  trees. 

Again  they  were  on  the  dismal 
Naarip,  made  glorious,  however,  for  a 
small  part  of  every  day  by  the  splen- 
dors of  a  tropical  sunrise.  But  they 
paid  dearly  /or  even  this,  their  only 
treat  of  beauty,  for  fhe  sun  brought 
with  him  a  thoasand  pains  for  them  ; 
the  hot  sand  blisterea  their  feet,  they 
were  fairly  maddened  with  thirst ;  where 
neither  pool,  nor  bush,  nor  blade  of 
grass  was  to  be  seen,  their  poor  cattle 
toiled  forward  with  drooping  neads  and 
lolling  tongues,  and  the  travelers  became 
speechless  and  almost  distracted.  When 
at  last  they  came  to  water,  the  element 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  kindly  proper- 
ties ;  it  would  not  slake  their  thirst. 
This  was  at  a  place  called  Daviep,  a 
favorite  resort  of  lions,  which  reared 
their  young  hard  by,  in  the  Tineas 
mountain.  Li  the  night  they  rested 
there,  they  paid  tribute  to  the  king  of 
beasts — a  horse  and  a  mule,  for  the  right 
of  way.  At  Tjobis  fountain,  further 
on,  they  killed  a  giraffe  and  entertained 
some  mmished  Hill-Damaras  with  jts 
carcass.  From  Tjobis  fountain,  through 
the  bed  of  the  Swakop,  they  passed  to 
Richterfoldt,  a  missionary  station,  pret- 
tily situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ommutenna.  The  station  was  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rath  of  the  Rhenish 
mission,  back  of  whose  houses  were 
three  small  Damara  villages  of  fifty  or 
sixty  wretched  hovels,  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  told. 

At  Richterfeldt  three  of  their  mules 
and  the  remaining  horse  died  of  the 
"  paarde-sikte,"  Uie  horse- sickness — 
a  god-send  to  the  poor  Damaras,  who 
devoured  the  carcasses  without  cere- 
mony. This  strange  distemper  is  with- 
out explanation  or  remedy.  Through- 
out great  Namaqua4and,  which  joins 
Damara-land  on  the  south,  it  is  a  fell 
destroyer.  Some  people  attribute  it  to 
poisonous  herbs,  some  to  the  dew, 
others  to  the  griping  effect  of  the 
young  grass — but  all  these  conjectures 
are  alike  improbable.  Even  in  the  very 
midst  of  districts  where  it  commits  the 


greatest  ravages  there  are  places  wbitfa- 
er  it  never  comes,  and  thither  the 
natives  send  their  horses  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sickly  season.  From  the 
Orange  river  as  far  north  as  Europeans 
have  penetrated,  this  pestilence  pre- 
vails, and  is  amonff  the  formidAble 
drawbacks  to  the  Afncan  traveler. 

After  a  few  days*  rest  at  Richterfeldt, 
Anderssou  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Scheppmansdorf  to  bring  up  the  wag- 
ons and  stores.  The  journey  was  made 
on  ox-back,  a  mode  of  travel  sufficient- 
ly curious  to  be  particularly  described. 
An  ox  cannot  be  steered  like  a  horse ; 
you  are  always  liable  to  jerk  the  stick 
out  of  his  nose,  which  puts  you  at  the 
mercy  of  your  steed.  You  must  poll 
both  sides  of  the  bridle  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  direction  you  wish  him  to  take. 
Your  seat  is  awkward  and  precariooa ; 
for  the  skin  of  the  ox  being  loose,  you 
are  forever  rocking  from  side  to  side 
like  a  child  in  a  cradle ;  or  you  may  be 
flirted  off  like  a  fly.  Yet  ox-traveliag 
is  not  80  bad  when  one  is  used  to  it ;  the 
animal  can  be  pushed  to  a  respectable 
pace.  Mr.  Gidton  once  accomplished 
twenty-four  miles  in  four  hoars,  and 
that,  too,  through  heavy  sand.  On  the 
Naarip  plain  the  returning  party  lost 
the  track  and  for  a  while  sufleied  in- 
tensely. At  midnight  a  gloomy,  bitter 
cold  mist  came  up  mm  the  sea,  shroud- 
ing them  iu  utter  darkness  and  chilling 
them  to  the  heart.  The  poor  Damaras 
lay  down  in  the  numbing  sand,  willing 
to  die.  On  the  Naarip  losing  one's 
way  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ; 
travelers  have  been  bewildered  there 
three  days  together.  At  Scheppmans- 
dorf Andersson  found  the  curious  butch- 
er bird  in  great  abundance.  The  Cape 
people  call  it  ^^fiscaal"  (ma^strate}, 
because  of  its  summary  way  of  impaling 
little  birds  on  a  thorn  and  skioning 
them.  They  say  it  only  administeis 
justice  on  a  Friday. 

From  Scheppmansdorf  to  the  river 
Tineas  Andersson  adopted  the  plan  of 
traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  spare  his 
oxen,  greatly  distressed  by  tiie  high 
heats  of  the  day.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  keep  sharp  watch  for  beasts 
of  pre^,  and  for  fear  of  losiug  the  track. 
Late  m  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
they  reached  Ononis,  the  permanent 
abiding  place  of  a  kraal  of  very  poor 
Hill'Damaras,  who  subsist  mostly  upon 
the  few  wild  roots  the  sterile  neighbor- 
hood affords.    They  manage,  too,  to 
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raise  a  little  bad  tobacco,  and  some 
dacka,  or  hemp — a  sort  of  hasheesh, 
which  they  smoke  for  the  comfort  its 
intoxioating  property  affords.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Hill-Damaras 
smoke  must  seem  dreadful  to  Christian, 
Mussulman  or  Hindoo.  Instead  of 
simply  inspiring  the  smoke  and  then 
immediately  allowing  it  to  escape,  they 
deliberately  swallow  it  A  small  quan- 
tity of  water  is  put  into  a  large  horn — 
usually  of  a  koodoo — three  or  four  feet 
long.  A  short  clay  pipe,  filled  either 
with  tobacco  or  dacka,  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  fixed  vertically  in  the  side, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  end. 
This  done,  the  company  place  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  in  profoundest  silence. 
To  the  man  of  highest  rank  the  honor 
of  the  first  pull  belongs.  From  the 
moment  the  horn  is  applied  to  his  lips 
he  becomes  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  seems  quite  to 
forget  all  mundane  things.  No  smoke 
escapes  from  his  mouth.  Presently 
his  features  become  distorted,  his  eyes 
glassy  and  vacant,  his  mouth  covered 
with  froth,  his  whole  body  convulsed ; 
he  falls  back  insensible.  Then  his 
friends  commence  certain  kindly  opera- 
tions to  resuscitate  him :  they  thump 
his  head,  they  pull  his  hair,  they  spurt 
water  into  his  face  from  their  mouths. 
No  wonder  he  revives.  Yet  even  these 
heroic  remedies  have  failed,  and  the 
smoker  has  died  on  the  spot. 

At  Onanis  the  hillsides  were  covered 
with  the  graceful  but  deadly  eupkorhia 
candelabrum.  Its  juice  is  milk-white, 
gummy  and  acrid.  The  Ovahereros  tip 
their  stone  arrow-heads  with  it,  and  the 
Hill-Damaras  mix  it  with  the  water  of 
pools  where  wild  beasts  come  to  drink. 
The  flesh  of  an  animal  thus  destroyed 
is  perfectly  wholesome.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  whilst  the  euphorbia  kills 
tibe  white  rhinoceros,  the  black  partakes 
of  it  in  any  form  with  impunity. 

Near  Richterfeldt  the  camp  was  once 
beset  by  lions ;  one  of  them  had  made 
prize  of  a  zebra  in  full  sight  of  the 
party ;  but  the  natives  threw  live  brands 
at  the  conqueror  and  snatched  his  booty 
from  him.  At  this  time  the  heat  be- 
came fearful  ;  at  Scheppmansdorf,  which 
rs  less  than  twenty  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  firom  the  8ec^  and  where  there  is 
always  what  is  facetiously  called  a  re  • 
freshing  breeze,  the  thermometer,  at 
noon,  in  an  airy  situation  and  in  the 
shade,  stood  for  many  days  together  at 


110®  of  Fahrenheit.  The  sensations  of 
the  travelers  were  as  though  they  stood 
before  the  mouth  of  a  furnace ;  every 
article  of  wood  or  horn  shrank  surpris- 
ingly— even  ^n- stocks,  of  the  best 
seasoned  Enehsh  walnut,  lost  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  their  London  dimensions ; 
ink  dried  instantly  in  the  pen.  They 
crossed  the  diy  beds  of  several  large, 
sandy  and  penodical  tributaries  of  the 
Swakop.  All  around  were  fine  forests 
of  the  gigantic  and  park-like  acacia 
called  '*  kameel-doom,"  or  giraffe- 
thorn,  by  the  Dutch,  because  its  um- 
brella-shaped masses  of  foliage  feed  the 
beautiful  camelebpard.  They  bivouack- 
ed beside  a  hot  spring  called  **  Buxton 
Fountain,"  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  Next  day  they  arrived 
at  Barmen,  a  dreary  missionary  post, 
and  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hahn  of 
the  Rhenish  mission.  Near  this  place 
the  turbulent  mountain  streams  come 
down  after  heavy  rains  with  a  violence 
which  sweeps  away  the  native  huts  and 
gardens ;  and  yet,  wonderful  as  is  the 
sudden  visitation  of  these  floods,  their 
speedy  subsidence  is  no  less  remarka- 
ble. An  hour's  sunshine  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  transform  flooded  fields  into 
a  smiling  landscape. 

Mr.  Galton  had  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fresh-water  lake,  called 
Omanbond5.  In  order  to  reach  it,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  Damara- 
land,  then  qmte  unknown  to  Europeans. 
The  missionaries  described  the  people 
as  inhospitable,  treacherous,  and  sus- 
picious of  strangers.  It  had  always 
been  deemed  most  dangerous  to  travel 
among  them ;  but  more  particularly  so 
at  this  time,  because  theur  next  neigh- 
bors on  the  south,  the  Nama<}uas,  under 
a  notorious  chief,  Jonker  Afrikaner,  had 
lately  made  cruel  raids  upon  them,  kill- 
ing their  people  and  carrying  off  their 
herds.  They  knew  that  tiie  Namaquas 
sold  these  cattle  to  European  traders ; 
they  knew  that  when,  by  accident  or 
design,  cattle  of  the  missionaries  were 
purloined,  prompt  restitution  was  made ; 
they  know  that  Europeans  could  pass 
unmolested  through  the  Namaqua  coun- 
try. Therefore  they  regarded  every 
white  man  as  an  enemy.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  calm  their  angry  feelings, 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  peaceful  ob- 
jects of  their  journey,  the  travelers 
dispatched  messen^rs  with  friendly 
greetings  to  the  principal  Damara  chiefs, 
and  Mr.  Galton  wrote  to  Jonker  Afin- 
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kaner,  remoustralinff  with  him  on  the 
barbarity  of  his  oonouot. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Galton  visited 
the  Hill-Damaras  on  Erongo  mountain. 
He  found  them  yery  shy.  Waging  a 
war  of  extermination  witn  the  Damaras 
of  the  plains  below,  they  had  no  affection 
for  the  stranger  who  could  pass  un- 
harmed through  the  country  of  their 
mortal  enemies. 

Hitherto  they  had  followed  the  beds 
of  dry  water-courses,  which  in  that 
rugged  and  thorny  country  afford  the 
only  practicable  road.  On  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season,  however,  these 
beds  become  dangerous;  the  traveler 
may  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  foaming  tarrent ;  wagons  and  teams 
are  often  uius  swept  away.  Indeed, 
Andersson  and  his  f nend  had  fears  which 
were  not  groundless,  for  on  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival  at  Barmen  the 
Swakop  sent  down  its  mighty  flood. 
From  Barmen  they  made  their  way  to 
Schmelen's  Hope,  so  called  partly  m>m 
its  advanced  position  as  a  missionary 
post,  and  partly  in  honor  of  its  founder, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmelen — ^by  all  accounts 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  gifted  mis- 
sionaries that  ever  set  foot  on  African 
soil.  Recently  this  station  had  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Kolb6,  who  formed  a 
friendly  alliance  with  Kahichen^,  a  lead- 
ing cmef  of  the  Damaras;  and  for  a 
while  they  held  the  place  together  in 
undisturbed  security.  The  missionary 
cause  made  good  progress,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  for  Damara-land.  But 
these  were  rudely  dispersed  by  a  sudden 
irruption  of  Jonker  Afrikaner's  Nama- 
aua  hordes,  who  massacred  Mr.  Rolb6's 
mends  and  drove  off  their  herds.  Mr. 
Kolb6,  himself,  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Barmen.  This  Jonker  was  a  satisfactory 
type  of  the  South- African  devil-savaf  e. 
His  cupidity  was  only  equaledby  his 
cunning,  his  treachery  by  his  cruelty. 

Schmelen's  Hope  swarmed  with  ter- 
mites, the  formidable  white  ants.  Some 
of  their  hills  were  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  Wild  bees  have  their 
nests  in  these  strange  insect-dwellings, 
and  mushrooms  grow  in  abundance  on 
their  sides. 

At  this  missionary  post  Mr.  Anders- 
son  contracted  a  friendship  with  William 
Zwartbooi,  an  old  Namaqua  chieftain 
who,  under  Mr.  Kolb^'s  persuasion,  had 
repented  of  his  robber  ways,  and  become 
quite  respectable.    Mr.  Qalten,  too,  re- 


turned from  a  successful  mission  to  Jon- 
ker. That  fat  miscreant  formally  apo- 
logized to  Mr.  Kolb6  for  his  brutal  be- 
havior at  Schmelen's  Hope,  protested 
that  he  was  sorry  for  his  bad  conduct  in 
the  past,  and  promised  that  he  would  do 
so  no  more.  He  pledged  his  word  to 
live  in  amit^  with  the  Damaras  in  future, 
and  kept  his  word  until  the  first  time  his 
herds  grew  thin. 

One  morning  all  the  ground  about  the 
encampment  was  fairly  creeping  with 
the  dark  ffreen  larvss  of  the  locust.  A 
swarm  which  had  passed  the  place  some 
time  previously  had  left  their  ova  there, 
and  now  that  the  young  grass  began  to 
spring  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the 
small  worms  betook  themselves  to  din- 
ing in  a  lively  and  edifying  manner. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  flight  of  storks 
appeared  and  dined  on  the  diners.  As 
the  travelers  pushed  on,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  cones  of  Omatako. 
Andersson  was  delighted,  indeed,  when 
these  two  Teneriffes  broke  upon  his 
view — 

"  Then  felt  I  like  nome  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swuns  into  lus  ken." 

They  were  now  on  a  table-land  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  &ea — 
the  plateau  from  which  the  principal 
rivers  of  Damara-land  take  their  rise. 
On  their  way  to  Omanbondd  they  en- 
tered a  region  which  bade  fair  to  stop 
them  altogether;  it  bristled  on  every 
side  with  thorns.  Andersson  counted 
seven  distinct  species,  each  of  which 
was  a  perfect  '*  wacht-een-bigtet"  or 
*^  wait-a-bitf?'  as  the  Dutch  colonists 
term  these  tormentors.  Each  thorn  is 
on  a  fish-hook  principle  and  will  sup- 
port a  weight  oi  seven  pounds.  They 
were  soon  consoled  by  a  charming  foun- 
tam  called  Otjironjuba,  the  Ciuabash, 
which  having  its  source  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  base  of  Omnvereoom* 
danced  merrily  down  the  cliffs  in  frolic 
cascades.  A  giant  fig-tree,  bearing 
fruit,  had  entwined  its  roots  with  the 
gray  stones  that  lav  around  the  baain. 
On  the  second  day  they  came  upon  some 
half-starved  Bushmen  digging  for  wild 
roots,  who  said  they  had  been  to  Oman- 
bondd,  and  that  the  water  was  as  large 
as  the  sky  and  full  of  hippopotami. 

All  at  once  the  country  became  open* 
and  Andersson  found  hioiself  on  a  tuing 
ground,  gently  slopmg  toward  the  bed 
of  what  he  took  to  be  a  dry  water- 
course. 
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«'  There  !  there  is  Omanbondd  !" 

^  Bat  where,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
where  is  the  water?" 

The  truth  presently  dawned  upon  them. 
They  were  indeed  at  Omanbondd,  the 
lake  of  hippopotami.  They  looked  first 
at  the  reeds  before  them,  then  at  each 
other  in  mute  dismay.  A  dried- up 
▼ley,  little  more  than  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  a  patch  of  canes,  were  the  only 
reward  for  months  of  toil  and  anxiety. 

From  Jonker  Afrikaner  and  other 
natives  they  had  heard  of  a  nation 
called  Ovambo,  living  in  the  north,  who 
had  much  trading  intercourse  with  the 
Damaras.  The  latter  described  with 
admiration  their  permanent  dwellings, 
their  skill  in  husbandry,  their  industry, 
their  honesty,  their  hospitality — above 
all,  they  spoke  of  their  power,  their 
numbers  and  their  courage,  and  the 
great  stature  of  their  kins,  Nangoro. 
Our  travelers  turned  their  ntces  toward 
Ovambo-land,  and  in  a  few  days  reach- 
ed Okamabttti,  the  werft  of  Tjopopa,  a 
favorite  of  King  Nangoro.  They  found 
this  fellow  fat,  greedy  and  insolent. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  here,  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  the  long-dreaded  calamity 
befell  them — ^they  broke  the  axle-tree 
of  their  largest  wagon.  So  they  left 
their  vehicles  behind  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  pack-and-ride  oxen.  At 
Oljikango,  the  ''  Baboon  Fountain,  *' 
they  were  overtaken  by  some  Ovambo 
men,  belonging  to  a  caravan  on  its  way 
homeward  from  Damara-land.  This 
caravan  was  composed  of  twenty-three 
very  swarthy  individuals,  tall  and  robust, 
intensely  u^ly,  disgracefully  naked,  and 
imposingly  independent.  They  refused 
to  furnish  our  friends  with  a  guide,  and 
warned  them  that  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  accomplish  the  journey  alone 
would  be  attefided  by  awkward  conse- 

Suences.  They  promised,  however, 
lat  if  the  white  men  would  return  with 
them  to  Tjopopa's  werft,  they  would 
take  them  in  their  company  to  their 
own  kingdom.  The  travelers  acceded 
to  this  proposition,  and  in  a  little  while 
were  among  the  Ovambo  in  their  own 
homes,  where  they  were  greeted  with 
an  unctuous  welcome.  All  being  seated 
on  the  ground,  a  great  dish  of  soft- 
butter  was  produced,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  reception  be- 
smeared the  face  and  breast  of  each 
individual  with  an  abundance  of  the 
grease.  This  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
Ovambo-land.     Very  soon  they  were 


again  on  the  move  toward  the  capital. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  day*s  journey 
they  traversed  an  immense  hollow, 
called  Etosha,  covered  with  saline  in- 
crustations and  having  wooded  borders. 
In  Africa  such  places  are  called  salt^ 
pans. 

On  the  second  of  June  their 
eyes,  jaded  by  a  monotonous  land- 
scape, were  refreshed  by  the  lovely 
plams  of  Ondonga.  Here,  instead  of 
interminable  jungle  of  thorns,  or  heart- 
sickening  plains  of  scorching  sand,  were 
wide-lying  fields  of  yellow  corn,  dotted 
with  the  peaceful  homesteads  of  a 
thriving  people,  and  bathed  in  the  soft 
tight  ofa  declining  sun.  Here  and  there 
arose  tall,  dark  -  foliaged  timber  and 
fruit  trees, while  fan-like  palms  innumer- 
able, single  or  grouped,  completed  the 
picture.  To  the  ragged  travelers  it 
was  like  stepping  out  of  a  hot  and 
glaring  road  mto  an  embowered  park, 
fresh  with  green-sward,  and  cool  with 
reverend  umbrage.  Two  kinds  of  grain 
were  here — the  common  Caffro  com, 
said  to  resemble  the  Egyptian  **  doura,*' 
and  another  sort  very  small-grained, 
not  unlike  canary-seed,  and  akin  to  the 
Indian  "  badjira."  Here,  too,  were 
calabashes,  water-melons,  pumpkins, 
beans,  peas,  and  tobacco.  There  are 
no  towns  or  villages  in  Ovambo-land. 
Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  the  people 
d^well  apart  in  families,  each  homestead 
in  the  midst  of  a  corn-field,  surrounded 
by  tall  palisades.  They  have  hogs  of 
Brobdignag — monsters  that  play  a  part 
in  sailors*  yams. 

If  obesity  be  the  standard  of  royalty. 
King  Nangoro  was  every  inch  a  king. 
Naked,  he  was  immensely  funny.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  royal  reception  of 
his  foreign  guests  he  had  but  little  to 
say  ;  he  was  short  -  winded  ;  a  long 
sentence  would  have  been  the  death  of 
him.  In  another  interview  he  requested 
Andersson  to  shoot  some  elephants  for 
him.  The  shrewd  Swede  declined. 
"  Suppose  we  are  successful"  he  argued, 
••Nangoro  will  not  only  bag  all  our 
ivory,  but  will  keep  us  in  Ovambo  till 
all  the  elephants  are  shot,  or  scared 
away."  Nangoro  never  forgot  or  for- 
gave this,  and  he  was  at  no  loss  for 
small  ways  of  revenging  himself.  One 
day  the  travelers  paid  their  respects 
to  the  king,  and  were  entertcdned  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  beer,  brewed 
from  grain  and  served  out  of  a  monster 
calabash,  with  spoons  made  from  dlmi- 
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native  pumpkins,  in  nicely  Wrought 
wooden  goblets.  Being  unwell,  An- 
dersson  did  not  appreciate  the  beverage, 
and  made  a  wry  face  ;  whereupon  Nan- 
goro  suddenly  poked  him  in  the  pit  of  hia 
stomach  with  his  awful  sceptre,  which 
in  Ovambo-land  is  a  sharp  stick.  His 
majesty  plumed  himself  on  the  joke,  and 
no  doubt  relates  it  over  his  beer  to  this 
day,  unless  by  chance  he  has  been  eaten 
by  his  own  hogs. 

The  Ovambo,  like  certain  of  the  Bur- 
mese on  the  Irrawaddi,  or  like  another 
African  tribe,  described  by  Captain 
Canot,  entertain  a  great  horror  of 
theft.  A  man  detected  in  pilfering  was 
brought  to  the  king's  house  and  spear- 
ed to  death  ;  and  when  Gralton  and 
Andersson  left  the  country,  messengers 
pursued  them  a  considerable  distance 
to  restore  some  trifles  their  servants 
had  carelessly  left  behind.  Nor  is  there 
any  pauperism  in  that  country.  The 
infirm  and  crippled  are  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  They  are  very  national,  too, 
and  proud  of  their  soil ;  and  when  car- 
ried into  bondage  they  die  of  home- 
sickness. The  religious  notions  of  the 
Ovambo,  if  they  have  any,  are  a  mys- 
tery. When  Andersson's  guide  was 
interrogated  on  this  subject,  he  abruptly 
cut  short  his  catechiser  with  a  **  hush." 
They  were  questioned  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  man  after  death  :  *'  If  you 
speak  in  that  way,*'  said  they,  *'  and  it 
should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he 
might  think  you  want  to  kill  him.'' 

Many  years  ago  a  French  frigate  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  a  noble  river, 
known  as  the  Cunend,  between  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  degrees  of 
south  latitude.  Afterward,  when  other 
vessels  were  sent  out  to  explore  it, 
strange  to  say,  they  searched  in  vain. 
Andersson  and  Galton  ascertained  that 
four  days'  travel  north  of  Ondonga 
there  exists  a  river  of  great  size  which 
does  not  always  find  its  way  directly  to 
the  sea.  Gi*eat  sand-banks  at  its  mouth 
compel  it  to  take  a  subterraneous  course. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  through 
these  barriers.  This,  our  travelers  say, 
is  the  mysterious  Cunedn,  which  in- 
land, near  Lake  Ngami,  is  called  Mu- 
kuru  Mukovonja,  The  explorers  were 
burning  to  fiud  this  river,  but  they 
could  not  make  their  way  thither  with- 
out Nangoro's  assistance ;  they  re- 
quired fresh  cattle ;  he  would  not  fur- 
nish them,  nor  permit  them  to  take 
their  own  measures  to  procure  them. 


Therefore  nothing  was  left  for  them 
but  to  retrace  l£eir  stepa,  and  very 
soon  we  find  them  back  at  Barmen, 
whence  they  set  out  at  once  on  a  fresh 
excursion  to  the  eastward,  witii  the 
hope  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Ngami. 
They  stopped  at  Eikhams  on  the  way 
and  had  an  interview  with  Jonker  Afri- 
kaner, who  was  affable  and  accommo- 
dating. On  the  3d  of  October,  after 
severe  hardships,  they  reached  Tuao- 
bis,  nine  or  ten  days'  lourney  short  of 
Lake  Ngami.  Here  the  alarming  sto- 
ries of  the  Bushmen,  that  the  interven- 
ing country  was  impassable,  and  tiiat 
any  attempt  to  reach  it  would  be  cer- 
tain death  to  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tie,  availed  finally  to  dishearten  them 
and  turn  them  back.  They  returned 
almost  directly  to  Walfisch  Bay  where 
Mr.  Galton  at  once  took  passage  for 
England.  The  returning  explorer  was 
welcomed  with  the  sold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  failure  to  reach  Lake  Ngami 
deeply  mortified  Andersson.  Night  and 
day  he  was  haunted  by  the  thought. 
He  resolved  to  renew  the  effort  as  soon 
as  the  rains  fell.  To  trek  to  the  Cape, 
refit,  and  be  back,  without  loss  of  time* 
at  Tunobis  again,  were  but  trifles  to  the 
indefatigable  Swede.  On  his  way  down, 
however,  he  found,  fever  raging  in  the 
villages.  It  did  not  spare  him ;  near 
Behoboth  he  nearly  found  his  grave. 
He  tells  us  too,  of  the  almost  awful 
sterility  of  the  land  about  Orange  river; 
and  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  whicht 
when  a  man  finds  the  pool  he  has  look- 
ed for  so  anxiously  through  a  long  day's 
journey,  dry  after  all,  is  enough  to 
drive  him  mad.  Near  Orange  river 
was  a  kraal  of  Hottentots  who  lived 
wholly  without  water.  The  milk  of 
their  cows  and  goats  supplied  its  place, 
and  these  found  a  substitute  in  a  kind  of  ^ 
ice -plant  which  abounds  in  that  region. 

Once  he  was  persuaded  by  some 
Bushmen  to  go  in  quest  of  elephants, 
which,  they  said,  abounded  at  no  great 
distance.  Foolishly  relying  on  their 
representations,  he  set  out,  having  pre- 
viously provided  himself  with  only  a 
small  slice  of  raw  flesh.  The  hnnt 
was  a  totally  unsuccessful  one.  An- 
dersson returned  to  the  bivouac  dis- 
heartened, famished,  exhausted.  For 
two  days  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of 
food,  and,  during  the  last  twelve  hours, 
was  ravenous  enough  to  eat  his  own 
shoes.     At  Tunobis,  where,  on  his  for- 
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mer  visit  in  company  with  Galton, 
game  so  abounded,  now  not  a  wild  beast 
was  to  be  seen.  The  party  beat  the 
oonntry  for  miles  around,  and  at  last 
encountered  a  rhinooeros  and  several 
zebras ;  but  their  guns  seemed  bewitch- 
ed. Cantering  along  one  day  in  the 
Otjiombindd,  be  was  precipitated  head- 
long, with  his  horse,  into  a  pit-fall  ten 
feet  deep,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  and  his  four-footed  companion 
with  infinite  difficulty.  At  a  place 
called  Ghanz^,  between  Tunobis  and 
Ngami,  he  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
two  cherished  objects  of  his  profession- 
al pride,  the  flags  of  England  and  Swe- 
den,  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to 
plant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ngami ; 
they  had  been  cunningly  hooked 
from  his  saddle-bags  by  the  wait- 
a-bit  thorns.  At  Ghanzd  they  had 
abundance  of  fine  shooting,  and  all 
were  regaled  to  their  stomach  *s  content 
on  rhinoceros  flesh.  Shortly  after- 
ward, being  in  search  of  water,  Anders- 
son  observed  some  small  birds  flying  in 
and  out  of  a  crevice  in  a  limestone 
rock.  Running  to  the  spot,  he  discov- 
ered a  circular  aperture,  with  some- 
thing shining  at  the  bottom,  which  he 
took  for  water.  Being  tormented  with 
thirst,  he  leaped  into  the  hole  and 
greedily  devoured  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  taste  was  strange.  He  held 
some  of  the  liquid  to  the  light,  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  It  was  blood, 
mixed  with  the  offal  of  some  wild  ani- 
mal !  A  zebra  had  fallen  into  the  hole, 
and  been  killed  by  Bushmen.  At 
Abeghan  he  came,  for  his  consolation, 
on  a  large  sheet  of  delightful  water. 
About  this  time  his  watch  was  almost 
completely  demolished  by  a  European 
boy.  His  chronometer  had  stopped 
long  since,  and  this  was  his  last  time- 
piece. He  had  no  longer  the  means  of 
taking  observations.  Latitudes  he 
could  manage,  but  longitudes  were  out 
of  the  question — at  least  he  thought  so 
at  the  time.  He  had  indulged  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  settle  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lake.     Alas ! 

At  Kobis,  water  was  once  more  plen- 
tiful ;  but  he  was  not  left  to  the  unal- 
loyed enjoyment  of  it ;  a  singular  and 
violent  inflammation  attacked  his  leg ; 
he  could  not  move ;  he  could  not  bear 
the  touch  of  his  linen  to  the  diseased 
limb.  Fearing  that  his  illness  might 
be  of  some  duration,  he  sent  two  of  his 
men  with  trifling  presents  to  LecLole- 


tebd,  chief  of  the  Bechuanas,  and  of 
the  other  people  who  dwell  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  *  At  the  end  of  a 
week  they  returned,  with  an  invitation 
from  the  chief  to  Andersson  to  come  on 
without  delay.  Accordingly,  on  the 
second  day  after  his  departure  from 
Kobis,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Bechu- 
anas,  among  whom  were  some  leading 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  came,  they  said, 
to  conduct  him  to  Lechol^l^bd.  These 
men  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  Batoana ; 
they  were  fine-looking  fellows,  stout 
and  well-proportioned,  with  Caffre  fea- 
tures and  longish  hair.  They  were 
armed  with  assegai  and  shield ;  their 
bearing  was  martial  and  their  aspect 
imposing.  They  disdained  ornaments, 
and  were  dignified  and  reserved. 

In  two  days  more  the  party  crossed 
several  valleys,  separatea  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  sand.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  one  of  these,  the  natives 
who  were  in  advance  suddenly  came  to  a 
halt,  and  pointing  straight  before  them, 
cried,  "Ngami!  Ngarai!"  There,  in- 
deed, it  lay — a  vast  sheet  of  water — the 
object  of  the  brave  Swede's  ambition 
for  years,  and  for  which  he  had  aban- 
doned home  and  friends  and  risked  hifi 
life.  Mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
pain  fairly  overwhelmed  him  ;  his  tem- 

})les  throbbed,  his  heart  beat  violent- 
y.  He  dismounted  and  leaned  against 
a  tree  for  support.  He  felt  unfeigned- 
ly  thankful  for  the  gracious  assistance 
he  had  experienced  from  Providence 
throughout  this  prolonged  and  perilous 
journey.  To  Him  were  due  all  homage, 
adoration,  and  thankfulness. 

Perhaps  because  his  expectations  had 
been  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch,  or  that 
the  grandeur  of  this  inland  sea  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion had  been  exaggerated  by  its  dis- 
coverers, he  experienced,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  and  when  the  flood  of  his 
first  emotions  had  subsided,  a  degree 
of  disappointment.  Though  he  breathed 
a  fresher  atmosphere,  no  perfumed  or 
balmy  odors  saluted  his  nostrils.  The 
lake  was  very  low,  and  the  shores  very 
muddy. 

He  hastened  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  chief,  and  in  order  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression,  donned  an  imposing 
costume— jacket  and  trowsers  of  fine 
white  duck,  a  splendid  red  velvet  sash, 
lined  with  silk  of  the  same  color,  and  a 
gold-embroidered  skull  cap,  the  handi- 
work of  fair  and    beloved    fingers 
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home.  Lecholdteb^  received  liim  with 
a  royal  air,  heard  him  with  attention,  but 
scrutinized  him  saspioiou-slj.  The  sav- 
age was  mercenary  and  morose;  his 
previous  civilities  had  proceeded  from 
selfish  motives.  Andersson  solicited 
information  aboat  the  country — 

'*  I  know  nothing  at  all.*' 

*•  Are  there,  then,  none  of  your  peo- 
ple who  can  furnish  me  with  some  ac- 
count of  it?" 

'*  No." 

Lecholdteb^  was  most  inhospitable. 
He  well-nigh  starved  his  guest.  In- 
deed, instep  of  feeding  the  stranger, 
he  often  dined  at  his  expense.  He 
made  a  practice  of  begging  pertinaci- 
iiusly  for  sufar,  coffee,  bread,  even  for 
the  shirt  on  his  back.  He  was  a  cruel 
ruffian,  too.  Once,  two  Bushmen  lost 
a  horse  of  his  in  a  quagmire.  Afraid 
to  tell  the  truth,  they  said  a  snake  had 
bitten  the  animal,  so  that  it  died. 
Leoholet-  h6  questioned  them  as  to  the 
bitten  part.  Being  told  it  was  the  head, 
he  ordered  them  to  lead  him  to  the 
spot.  Arrived  there,  he  saw  at  once  how 
the  case  stood,  and  charged  the  Bush- 
men with  carelessly  losing  the  horse, 
and  lying.  Without  more  ceremony 
he  had  the  wretches  bound  with  the 
halter  of  the  dead  horse  and  thrown  into 
the  mud,  where  of  course  they  miserably 
died. 

The  people  who  dwell  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ngami  are  called  Batoana, 
and  are  a  small  tribe  of  that  large  fami- 
ly of  **  Blacks,"  known  as  Bechuanas, 
probably  the  most  widely -distributed 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  dark-color- 
ed nations  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
Batoana  have  not  long  been  dwellers 
in  the  Lake  region  ;  they  came  as  con- 
querors under  Lecholdt^bd's  father. 
The  aborigines,  whom  they  have  re- 
duced to  slavery,  they  call  Bakcha,  or 
serfs,  and  themselves  Bayeye^  or  men. 
Their  government  is  patriarchal,  and 
comparatively  mild ;  their  language 
forcible,  eloquent,  shrewd  and  fluent; 
their  religion  none,  that  any  one  has 
been  able  to  discover.  "  They  look  on 
the  sun  with  the  eyes  of  an  ox." 
•*  What  is  the  difference,"  said  a  Beohu- 
ana  to  Mr.  Moffat,  pointing  to  his 
dog,  *' between  me  and  that  animal? 
You  say  I  am  immortal,  and  why  not 
my  dog  or  my  ox  ?  They  die,  and  do 
you  see  their  souls  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  beast  ?    None, 


except  that  man  is  the  greater  rogoe 
of  the  two.*'  But  they  do  believe  in 
the  rain-maker,  and  the  conjuror,  and 
the  thief;  these  are  oracles  among  them. 
Most  unlike  the  Ovambo  in  this  respexst, 
they  will  steal  the  very  meat  out  of  the 
pot  of  their  entertainer,  and  drop  a 
stone  in  its  place. 

Andersson  made  a  boat  excursion 
up  the  Teoge,  where  he  met  with 
much  beautiful  scenery,  and  had  famoos 
sport  among  rhinoceroses,  bippop<itaim 
(which  he  harpooned),  buffaloes,  harte- 
beests,  pallahs,  reed-backs,  and  koo- 
doos. He  would  have  pushed  his  ex- 
plorations as  far  north  as  Libdbe,  the 
capital  of  Jhe  Bavicko  nation,  and  cen- 
tre of  a  great  inland  trade ;  but  Lecho- 
Idt^bd's  bad  faith,  in  ordering  his  peo- 
ple along  the  Teoge  not  to  further  the 
views  of  the  stranger,  defeated  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  and  turn  his  steps  homeward, 
having  happily  concluded  a  scientifio 
tour  for  which  are  required  the  endur- 
ance of  a  camel  and  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

As  a  hunter,  Andersson's  exploits 
were  neither  grand,  like  Cumming*s, 
nor  gloomy,  like  Gerard's;  but  thej 
were  eminently  peculiar.  He  was  not 
of  the  school  of  any  popular  modem 
Nimrod ;  his  style  was  jealously  his  own. 
He  did  not  march  against  behemoth  like 
the  museum-making  Scotchman,  with 
caravan  and  arsenal,  to  surround  tho 
monster ;  he  did  not  go  out  under  the 
stars,  like  the  consecrated  Frenchman, 
solemn,  ceremonious,  sublime,  to  give 
battle  h  l*outrance  to  the  grim  sultan  of 
Atlas,  as  Cceur  de  Lion  erst  defied 
Mahound ;  but  with  a  fine  foolhardiness, 
delivered  with  an  almost  bungling 
brunt,  he  rolled  over  and  over  with  hip- 
popotamus and  rhinoceros,  like  a  back- 
woods-man in  gouging  rough-and-tum- 
ble with  a  "  bar."  Eccentric  too  was 
he,  and  whimsical  to  excess.  It  is  the 
merest  chance  how  we  find  his  knife  or 
gun  engaged.  Hardly  have  his  serv- 
ants picked  up  the  pieces  of  him.  that 
a  charging  black  rhinoceros  has  left, 
before  he*s  off  again — ^it  may  be,  netting 
butterflies— it  may  be,  popping  at  out- 
landish dicky  birds  with  mustard  seed ; 
and  all  in  the  way  of  science.  No- 
thing is  game  to  him  ;  all  are  '*  speci- 
mens." We  are  never  permitted  to 
lose  sight  of  the  man  in  Hull,  doine 
a  slow  business  in  objects  of  naturu 
history. 
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ISS  ANN  PARKER  was— (I  mast 
own  the  soft  impeachment,  but  I 
shall  do  it  in  the  most  delicate  and 
cautious  manner  possible) — Miss  Ann 
Parker  was  one  of  the  only  class  of 
reasonable  beings  inhabiting  this  world 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  ours, 
for  whom  the  church  of  England,  pray- 
ing as  she  does  with  pertinacious  dis- 
tinctness for  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  for  all  married  women,  mothers, 
widows,  and  all  young  persons,  has 
hitherto  neglected  to  offer  up  a  single 
petition.  So  notoriously  is  this  the  case, 
that,  among  the  common  people — the 
vulgar  minds  who  seize  with  avidity 
upon  acknowledged  facts,  and  pass  them 
3n  from  lip  to  lip,  without  pausing  to 
reflect  upon  their  origin,  or  to  speculate 
very  curiously  upon  their  inferences-^ 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  elderly 
single  woman  characterized  as  **  past 
praying  for."  But  this  pitrful  ezclu- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  mother  church, 
like  the  ezdusiveness  of  more  modem 
ladies,  recoils  upon  herself,  and  only 
proves  her  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  merits  she  affects  to  despise ;  indeed, 
it  proves,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  as 
conclusively  as  "two  negatives  make 
an  affirmative,''  that  single  blessedness 
is  the  only  earthly  beatitude ! — the  only 
condition  in  mortal  life  so  entirely  holy 
and  beatific,  that  even  religion,  and  the 
*' chanty  which  hopeth  all  things,"  can 
ask  for  it  nothing  more. — Yes !  Miss  Ann 
Parker  was  a  single  lady,  of  a  certain, 
or  rather,  an  uncertain  age ;  or,  as  the 
truth  is  now  out,  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once,  an  old  maid ;  but  I  say  it  not 
spitefully,  nor  contemptuously.  I  like 
old  maids;  some  of  my  best  friends 
have  been  of  that  denomination,  and 
I  must  beg  of  you,  my  reader,  not  to 
call  up,  at  the  words,  a  vision  of  the 
most  disagreeable  old  woman  you  have 
ever  known  in  single  life  ;  do  not  fancy 
a  thin,  flat,  lanky,  high -shouldered  in- 
dividual, with  sallow  skin,  high  cheek- 
bones, frowsy,  neglected  hair,  thin  lips, 
sharp  voice,  and  a  vinegar  expression ; 
for  Miss  Ann  Parker  was  not  a  bit  like 
all  this.  Then  what  sort  of  person 
was  she  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Miss  Ann 
Parker  had  been  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
was  still  a  vpjry  pretty  woman  she  was 
tall,  and  well  made,  and  dressed  with 
the  neatness  and  good  taste  of  a  lady ; 


she  had  soft,  brown  hair,  not  so  full  and 
glossy,  perhaps,  as  it  was  at  sweet  seven- 
teen, but  still  neither  thin  nor  gray; 
her  cheeks  and  lips  had  lost  their  fresh 
vermeil  tint,  but  her  complexion  was 
still  clear,  and  smooth,  though  some- 
what pale;  her  eyes  were  very  fine, 
and  her  brow  scarcely  marked  by  a 
wrinkle;  perhaps  the  only  positive 
defect  in  her  personal  appearance  was 
her  teeth ;  she  herself  would  have  allowed 
they  were  "not  eood;"  her  dearest 
female  friend  called  them  perfectly 
shocking !  Yet,  Miss  Parker  had  spared 
neither  time,  pains,  nor  gold,  to  im- 
prove them;  they  had  been  cleaned, 
filed,  and  filled  repeatedly,  lined  and 
rimmed  with  gold,  until,  glittering  in 
the  sunlight,  they  seemed  to  be  like 
the  invoice  of  some  African  trader,  all 
"  gums,  gold,  and  ivory  ;"  and  suggest- 
ed the  idea  that  she  had  been  dining 
with  Midas  the  king,  and  had  neglected 
to  provide  herself  with  a  toothpick. 
But  this  was,  as  I  have  said,  her  great- 
est personal  defect ;  a  defect  to  which 
our  fair  countrywomen  seem  particu- 
larly subject.  What  sort  of  a  woman 
was  she  ?  A  very  good  sort  of  woman, 
indeed;  I  wish  there  were  many  more 
such  gentle-mannered,  sweet-tempered, 
pure-minded,  kind-hearted,  well- prin- 
cipled ;  with  good  common  sense,  only 
a  littie  over- topped  by  sentimentality. 
Was  she  accomplished  ?  Let  me  see  ! 
About  that  I  hardly  know;  accom- 
plished !  yes — ^upon  the  whole  I  rather 
think  she  was.  Milton  calls  Eve  an 
accomplished  woman,  I  think,  and  if  so, 
so  was  Miss  Ann  Parker ;  for  she  could 
work  in  the  garden,  and  make  her  own 
dresses,  and  what  more  could  Eve  do  ? 
I  fancy  scarcely  as  much ;  and  as  Miss 
Parker  was  never  known  to  steal  apples, 
or  talk  to  snakes,  I  hold  she  was  a  su- 
perior woman  to  Eve ;  besides  this,  she 
could  press  fern  leaves,  mosses,  and 
sea- weeds;  make  paper  roses;  knit, 
net,  and  crochet ;  make  wax  flowers ;  do 
leather  work,  Grecian  painting,  Japan 
and  Punah-work ;  embroider  in  flosses 
and  German  wools;  was  directress, 
secretary,  or  treasurer  to  half  a  dozen 
female  societies,  and  great  at  the  get- 
ting up  of  charity-fairs;  displaying, 
upon  all  such  occasions,  a  marvelous 
ingenuity,  in  the  invention  of  new  and 
wonderful  night-caps  and  baby  aprons, 
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alike  felioitoas  and  inexhaustible.  Tes, 
she  was  oertainlj  a  yeiy  superior 
woman  compared  with  Ere ;  bat  saperi- 
or  women  do  not  always  get  married ; 
Eve  found  an  Adam,  and  Miss  Ann 
Parker  did  not ;  there  was  where  they 
differed. 

How  old  was  she  ?  There !  I  have 
been  dreading  that  ouestion  some  time, 
and  upon  my  wora  and  sacred  hon- 
or, I  do  not  know;  probably  a  little 
older  than  any  of  you,  my  single 
lady  readers,  old  enough  to  begin  to 
fear  she  should  never  find  a  lover,  and 
young  enough  to  still  hope  she  might. 
Between  these  equal,  hopes  and  fears, 
the  well* balanced  mind  of  my  hero- 
ine, like  the  exactly- poised  scales  in 
an  apothecary's  shop,  vibrated  with 
every  breath.  Not  that  she  cared  to 
marry,  indeed  she  cared  very  little  about 
it;  only  it  seemed  somehow  unnatural 
for  a  woman  never  to  have  had  an  offer; 
she  was  pretty  sure  she  should  never 
say  '*ves;"  but  it  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  have  a  chance  to  say  *'  no." 
Why  did  she  never  marry  ?  I  answer, 
simply  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
she  had  no  offers !  But  if,  pushing  me 
further  back  amongst  all  the  intricacies 
of  cause  and  effect,  yon  choose  to  ask — 
How  did  it  happen  she  had  no  offers  ? 
I  can  onljr  say,  again,  /  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  so  ordained  by  fate ; 
perhaps  she  was  one  of  those  "  atoms" 
which  PoUok  supposes  was  **made 
superfluously,  and  needed  not  to  build 
creation  with;''  pei-faaps  she  was  too 
good,  or  possibly  not  good  enough,  for 
tills  species  of  martyrdom.  Have  it  your 
way,  settle  it  to  your  own  satisfac- 
tion; but  the  best  guess  I  can  make 
upon  the  subject  is  this :  Miss  Parker^s 
father  was  a  portly,  comfortable,  widow- 
er, with  an  easy  and  lucrative  office; 
his  income  was  amply  sufficient  for  his 
annual  expenses,  and  not  beins  a  man 
of  provident  habits  (or  rather,  his 
economy,  like  that  of  the  child  who 
thought  the  old  moons  might  be  cut  up 
into  stars,  being  more  ingenious  in 
theory  than  useful  in  practice),  he  lived 
up  to  the  very  extent  of  it.  Consequent- 
ly, Miss  Ann  Parker,  his  only  child,  and 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  been  in- 
dulged in  every  whim ;  accustomed  to 
spend  money  more  freely  than  others 
of  twice  her  expectations,  and  early 
surrounded  by  the  appurtenances  of 
comfort  and  elegance,  which  seemed 
positive  luxuries  to  her    less-favored 
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and  more  rustic  neighbors  of  Lem^n- 
dale. 

But  either  things  do  go  by  contra- 
ries in  this  world,  as  it  is  often  said 
they  do,  or  else  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation is  no  chimera — for  this  very- 
superior  good  luck,  as  it  appeared  to 
Miss  Ann  and  her  half-envious  youn^^ 
female  friends,  was  precisely  the  great 
barrier  in  her  way.  Had  she  had  less 
ready  money  and  greater  expectations, 
it  might  have  been  different — her  wealth 
might  then  have  enhanced  her  worth  ; 
but,  now,  many  an  honest,  disinterested 
young  man,  who  would  have  scorned 
to  marry  her  for  her  wealth,  had  she 
had  a  fortune,  shrunk  from  marrying 
her  without  one.  Many  a  rising  young 
man  of  good  promise,  who  had  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  would  gladly 
have  mamed  her  without  a  shUling, 
had  she  been  a  poor  man*s  daughter ; 
but,  reflecting  upon  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  supporting,  beneath  his  own 
roof^  all  the  elegances  of  Mr.  Parkers 
establishment,  turned  away  from  our 
heroine  as  an  expensive  luxury,  alto- 
gether beyond  his  means,  and  sought 
a  bride  of  humble  pretensions.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Miss  Ann  Parker,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  agreeable  and  popu- 
lar, continued  to  be  from  year  to  year 
the  village  belle,  having  plenty  of 
friends,  but  no  lovers,  always  receiving 
atlentfons,  but  never  an  offer ;  and 
although,  time  after  time,  walking  up 
to  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  her  young 
^ends,  as  accessory,  she  seemed 
doomed  never  to  appear  there  an  a 
principal.  That  this  state  of  things 
was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  Miss  Ann  Parker,  may  be 
shrewdly  guessed.  She  kept  her  own 
counsel,  however,  and  when  the  young 
housekeepers  flatteringly  asserted — 
**  Ah  !  you  are  too  fastidious  ever  to 
marry — you  are  too  happy  now  to  be 
willing  to  make  any  change  ;  had  I 
had  a  house  like  yours,  I  dare  sajr  I 
should  never  have  married," — Miss 
Ann  Parker's  smiling  lip  acknowledged 
the  compliment,  and  her  heart  its  fal- 
lacy; and  when  her  dear  friend  Cle- 
mentine came  to  offer  her  the  now 
rather  distasteful  post  of  bridesmaid, 
and  laughingly  whispered,  *'  You  must 
stand  by  me,  dear ;  for  we  two  are  now 
the  last  of  our  set,"  Miss  Ann 
Parker's  answer  of — ♦*  Never  mind, 
my  dear,  the  cheapest  goods  always  go 
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off  first,*'  contained  as  mnoh  bitterness 
as  her  gentle  nature  was  capable  of.  I 
believe,  a  few  months  later,  she  did  tell 
Clementine,  in  strict  confidence,  that 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  say  she  would  not 
marry  the  best  man  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  remaining  moiety  of  mind,  which 
she  wisely  kept  to  herself,  was  half  a 
mind  to  marry  the  first  man  who  should 
offer  himself;  and  rash  and  widely 
contradictory  as  these  several  state- 
ments certainly  may  sound,  I  fancy,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  likely  to  make 
very  little  difference  which  conclusion 
she  had  determined  to  abide  by. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  consolations  of 
ns  dwellers  on  this  constantly-revolving 
ball,  that,  in  a  world  so  changing,  no- 
thing can  long  remain  unchanged ;  every 
sew  revolution  awakens  a  new  hope, 
and  a  new  hope  was  about  to  dawn  on 
the  horizon  of  Miss  Ann  Parker. 

One  soft,  balmy,  sunshiny  Sabbath 
in  June,  when  the  fiowery  earth  was 
looking  greenest,  and  smelling  sweetest, 
she  was  early  in  her  place'  in  the 
singing  seats  of  the  village  church — 
(did  I  say  that,  among  her  other  ac^ 
complishments,  she  excelled  in  sacred 
melody,  and  held  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion in  the  village  choir  ?) — and  upon 
this  bright  and  auspicious  day,  as  she 
stood  up  to  sing,  she  became  aware  oi 
the  earnest  regards  of  a  well-dressed 
and  rather  good-looking  young  man, 
a  stranger  to  her,  who  occupied  a 
neighboring  pew.  Miss  Ann  Parker 
was  pleasantly  conscious  of  looking 
remarkably  well  that  day  :  she  wore  a 
new  dress,  and  her  bonnet  had  been 
most  becomingly  trimmed  within  a  fort- 
night. The  summer  air,  though  warm 
and  soft,  was  dry,  and  she  knew  that 
her  ringlets  were  crisp  and  shining ; 
while  the  warmth  of  the  day  had  given 
a  soft  color  to  her  sometimes  pale 
cheeks  ;  so  she  stood  the  fire,  of  the 
stranger's  inspection,  like  a*  holy 
martyr.  She  cast  her  fine  eyes  down 
upon  her  music- book,  and  then  up  to 
the  heavens  to  which  she  addressed 
her  song  ;  and  then  she  8u£Fered  them 
to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  hand- 
"some  stranger — ^staring  still !  How 
strange  I  Then  came  a  louder  burst 
of  psalmody,  another  glance  at  the 
book,  another  at  the  heavens,  another 
at  the  stranger — still  staring !  !  how 
flattering  !  !  The  psalm  was  ended, 
the  book  replaced,  and,  gathering  her 
shawl    gracefully  around  her  as  she 


sunk  into  her  seat,  she  ventured  one 
more  stray  glance — at  it  yet !  !  I  How 
very  strange  I ! !  How  very  flatter- 
ing !  ! !  Certainly,  if  it  is  any  compli- 
ment to  a  lady  to  be  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Miss  Ann  Parker  had  good 
reason  to  be  preeminently  gratified. 
That  day,  old  Parson  Bailey  delivered 
one  of  his  very  longest  and  most  able 
discourses — a  perfectly  hydra  headed 
sermon — a  wonderfully  clever  thing  in 
its  way ;  in  which  he  described,  with 
exact  minuteness,  the  very  position  of 
the  window  in  the  third  loft  from  which 
Eutychus  fell ;  and  suggested  various 
remote  and  curious  causes  for  the 
young  man's  somnolency,  naively 
overlooking  the  simply  avowed  and 
significant  fact,  that  **  Paul  was  long 
preaching :"  a  sermon  from  which  the 
only  deducible  moral  (viz. :  that  sleepy 
young  men  had  better  not  venture  aloft, 
or  sit  in  third-story  windows),  must 
have  greatly  edified  his  hearers.  Yet, 
Miss  Ann  Parker,  high  up  in  the  music- 
loft,  all  undismayed  by  the  extreme 
similarity  between  her  own  circum- 
stances and  those  of  the  backsliding 
young  Hebrew,  sat  and  listened  in 
exemplary  patience,  all  through  **  ninth- 
ly" and  ♦»tenthly,"  up  to  ''finally and 
in  conclusion ;"  only  venturing  to  as- 
certain, from  time  to  time,  Siat  the 
stranger's  eyes  were  well  open.  When 
at  last  the  service  was  ended,  and  she 
left  the  singing  seats,  she  encountered 
him  at  the  door  of  the  pew  he  had  oo- 
oupied,  and  she  thought  he  made  her*a 
half  bow;  but,  passing  on,  she  took  the 
arm  of  her  father,  who  was  always 
waiting  for  her  in  the  porch,  and  walked 
home. 

The  next  day,  as  Miss  Ann  Park* 
er  was  returning  from  her  morning 
walk,  which  had  extended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  village,  drawing  near  a  gate 
which  terminated  a  green  lane,  she  saw 
the  handsome  stranger  approaching  it 
from  the  other  side ;  he  saw  and  recog- 
nized her,  advanced  rapidly,  opened  the 
gate  with  a  courteous  bow  and  smile,  and 
held  it  open  while  she  passed  through  : 
she  thought  he  seemed  half  inclined  to 
speak  to  her ;  she  fancied  she  caught 
the  half  uttered  word»— ''  Miss  Ann 
Parker,"  but  she  was  not  sure ;  so 
raising  her  fine  eyes  to  his  face,  she  ac- 
knowledged his  attention  by  a  smile  and 
a  sort  of  sliding  curtesy,  and  passed  on. 

The  next  day.  Miss  Ann  Parker 
felt  more  in  need  of  air  and  exeroUe 
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than  over,  and,  arraying  hemelf  with 
more  than  usual  care  (and  she  was 
never  neglectful  of  these  minor  duties 
of  life) f  she  set  out.  She  walked  with 
unoommon  perseverance  for  ahout  three 
hours,  and  though  in  that  time  she 
had  met  or  passed  nearly  all  the  ac- 
tive population  of  Lemondale,  still, 
she  felt  that  she  had  seen  really  no- 
body ;  and  she  determined  to  call  on 
her  friend  Clementine,  and  see  if  it  wero 

Eossihle  to  elicit  any  information  from 
er.  She  found  Clementine  at  home, 
engaged  as  usual,  in  devotion  to  a  big- 
headed,  pale-faced,  watery -eyed  young 
gentleman,  with  remarkably  thin  legs  ; 
whom  she  evidently  regarded  as  an  un- 
commonly fine  specimen  of  the  cherub 
species ;  and  after  Miss  Parker  had  suffi- 
ciently admired  the  cross-grained  little 
mortal,  and  had  had  her  own  spirits  rais- 
ed by  a  personal  inspection  of  his  new 
tooth,  the  conversation  was  suffered  to 
flow  into  other  channels,  and  after  one  or 
two  desultory  and  preliminary  observa- 
tions, a  dexterous  turn,  on  the  part  of 
our  heroine,  brought  it  to  the  desired 
point,  and  she  ventured  to  mention,  in  a 
cursory  and  indifferent  manner,  her  in- 
terviews with  the  handsome  stranger. 
But  Clementine  had  nothing  to  tell,  she 
knew  nothing  about  him,  she  had  not 
heard  of  such  a  person  being  in  town. 
Poor  littie  Eddie  had  boon  so  worri- 
some, she  had  not  been  out  for  a  day  or 
two,  did  not  even  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  ;  Tom  had  not  mentioned  him, 
she  wondered  he  had  not ;  for  Tom 
always  knew  about  everybody ;  she 
really  wondered  Tom  had  not  men- 
tioned him,  but  she  would  ask  "him  all 
about  it  directly  he  came  home  to  din- 
ner. Her  visitor  begged  her  not  to 
take  any  trouble  about  it,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  importance  to  her,  she 
really  did  not  know  how  she  came  to 
mention  it  at  ail !  And  snapping  her  fin- 
gers, and  nodding  to  the  stolid-looking 
baby,  who  evinced  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence to  her  efforts  to  amuse  him,  she 
assured  his  fond  mother  he  had  a  very 
remarkable  head  (which  he  certainly 
had),  that  she  was  sure  he  would  be  ''a 
poet  or  something,*'  and  that  she  was 
positively  certain,  almost,  that  his  hair 
would  curl;  then  kissing  Clementine, 
and  bidding  her  a  good  morning,  she 
left  her,  and  pursued  her  walk. 

But  fate  had  certainly  decided  to 
take  Miss  Ann  Parker's  a£Bur8  into  her 
own  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  shaping 


out  her  destiny  with  marvelous  celerity ; 
for,  ten  minutes  after  she  left  Clemen- 
tine, she  again  encountered  *^  the  hand- 
some stranger."  Affain  he  advanced 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  as  if  some  un- 
accountable impulse  moved  him  to  ad- 
dress her,  and  suddenly  plun^g  his 
hand  into  his  vest,  he  drew  form  a  card 
or  billet,  which  he  seemed  about  to  of- 
fer to  her ;  but  Miss  Ann  Parker  was  a 
woman  who  knew  her  own  worth,  and 
was  not  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage ; 
she  had  reflected  upon  this  subject,  in 
all  its  bearings,  too  often  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  any  emergency  whatever ;  and 
though  she  did  not  intend  to  kill  a 
young  man  with  disdain,  like  Barbara 
Allen,  still,  you 'know,  something  is  due 
to  the  conventionalities  of  society.  So, 
pretending  not  to  see  his  outstretched 
hand,  she  returned  his  salutation,  and, 
bestowing  upon  him  a  look  which  she 
herself  would  have  described  as  severely 
sweet  and  graciously  dignified,  she  gath- 
ered up  her  shawl,  and  moved  on,  with  a 
step  as  firm  and  resolute  as  if  Lucretia 
had  been  her  grandmother,  and  the 
goddess  Diana  her  maiden  aunt.  But 
if  the  limbs  of  Miss  Ann  Parker  were 
thus  obedient  to  her  strict  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  high  pressure  principle, 
and  bore  her  off  in  triumphant  dignity, 
her  thoughts  were  far  less  obseouious, 
they  would  return  and  linger  with  the 
handsome  stranger — and  how  very 
handsome  he  was !  how  elegant !  what 
an  intellectual  facei  who  was  he? 
what  was  he  ?  A  gentieman  by  birth 
and  education,  that  was  clear;  his  very 
bow  and  smile,  his  whole  manner 
evinced  this ;  a  professional  man.  no 
doubt,  but  in  which  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions should  she  class  him  1  which 
of  the  walks  of  life  most  likely  to  have 
produced  so  bright  a  gem  ?  And  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  civic 
feast,  in  assigning  a  place  to  some  dis- 
tinguished guest,  carries  him  higher 
up,  and  higher  still,  nxntil  he  places  him 
under  the  very  wing  of  Mr.  President 
himself,  so  the  courteous  imagination 
of  Miss  Ann  Parker  carried  up  the  hand- 
some stranger,  through  all  the  honora- 
ry degrees  of  sur^ry,  medicine  and  law, 
and  left  him  nothnig  short  of  "  a  divine." 
Yes,  a  clergyman  —  a  distinguished 
clergyman ;  nis  black  dress,  and  quiet, 
grave  manner  betrayed  his  caste ;  and 
then,  she  thought,  how  dignified  and 
how  honorable  a  calling  it  was.  And  a 
minister's   wife — what     an    extensive 
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sphere  of  usefulness  was  hers !  How 
manifold,  how  sweet,  how  ennobling 
were  the  duties  of  a  minister's  wife ! 
To  lead  the  flock,  even  as  the  beautiful 
Jewish  Rachel  led  the  flock  of  Lahan, 
son  of  Bethuel,  the  Syrian !  To  be  to 
the  shepherd  almost  what  Aaron  was 
to  Moses !  To  paj  visits  to  the  poor, 
and  receive  gifts  from  the  rich  ;  to 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  receive 
a  handsome  salary  on  earth,  paid  once 
a  quarter,  in  current  coin !  To  be,  at 
once,  an  humble  instrument  of  good, 
and  the  honored  lady  of  the  pariah ! 
Td  be  invited  to  all  weddings  and 
christenings,  and  have  a  donation  party 
at  home  once  in  three  years !  These  were 
some  of  the  crude  ideas  of  theology 
which  were  turning  over  in  Miss  Ann 
Parker's  mind,  like  small  potatoes  un- 
dergoing the  boiling  process.  Yes,  he 
must  be  a  clergyman ;  that  point  she 
considered  as  settled.  But  of  what  de- 
nomination ?  tJnitarian,Trinitarian,  Uni- 
yersah'st.  Baptist,  or  Orthodox?  There 
is  no  distinguishing  mark;  hence  her 
fancy  could  not  go  on  in  an  air-line  any 
further,  but  presented  the  subject  ob- 
liquely ;  and  then,  she  began  to  won- 
der (merely  as  a  general  thing,  of 
course,  you  know),  whether  a  conscien- 
tious young  person  could,  "in  such 
and  such  a  case,"  give  up  the  particu- 
lar views  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
another,  however  dear  ?  She  really  did 
not  know ;  she  thought  it  might  be  possi- 
ble ;  but  then,  again,  she  thought,  might 
there  not  be  a  union  of  mind  so  perfect, 
that  each  party,  in  mutual  confidence 
and  self-respect,  might  retain  their  own 
views  ?  and,  in  agreeing  upon  all  other 
subieots,  agree  to  differ  upon  thi»  I  and 
a  vision  of  little  boys  baptized  by  im- 
mersion, and  little  girls  by  sprinkling, 
rose  up  in  her  mind  sideways,  like  the 
.painted  cupids  of  the  theatre. 

These  reflections,  with  all  their  vari- 
ous ramifications,  for  I  have  given  you 
only  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  brought 
her  to  the  gate  of  her  own  garden ;  and 
with  rather  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  spending  her  time  in  unprofit- 
able meditation,  she  began  to  gather 
roses  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  roses  were 
only  made  to  be  distilled.  The  next 
morning,  before  Miss  Ann  Parker  had 
time  to  set  out  upon  her  meditated 
walk,  and  while  she  was  still  in  her 
chamber,  ij^ivingthe  finishing  touches  to 
a  new  ooUar  of  the  latest  fashion,  a 


knock  at  the  front-door  startled  her. 
from  her  propriety ;  the  lace  dropped 
from  her  hands,  and,  springing  up,  she 
exclaimed  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
heightened  color:  "The  handsome 
stranger. '*  Now,  lest  any  of  my  read- 
ers should  suppose  that  I  am  dealing 
in  the  marvelous,  and  about  to  ascribe 
to  my  heroine  the  gift  of  second-sight, 
clairvoyance,  or  prophecy,  or  any 
other  mysterious  faculty  whatever,  by 
which  she  could,  while  seated  in  a  back 
chamber,  intuitively  declare  who  was 
knocking  at  the  front-door,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  explain,  that  although 
there  was  a  door  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker's house,  with  a  brass  knocker,  and 
a  gravel  walk  leading  thereto,  yet,  this 
door  was  practically  no  more  a  mode 
of  ingress  and  egress  than  either  of  the 
front  windows ;  the  uses  of  the  family, 
and  the  customs  of  their  neighbors  hav- 
ing conferred  that  distinction  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  side,  or,  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar of  Lemondale,  the  end-door.  So 
that  a  knock  at  the  hall  door  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  stranger,  igno- 
rant of  the  premises,  and  the  hahita  of 
the  family. 

Hetty  hastened  from  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  busily  ironing  some  of 
"  sir's  shirts,*'  to  answer  the  summons ; 
and  Miss  Ann  Parker,  feeling  herself 
the  person  principally  concerned, 
thought  it  no  harm  to  open  her  cham- 
ber door  and  listen.  She  heard  a  clear, 
manly  voice  ask — "  Is  Miss  Ann  Par- 
ker at  home  ?"  and  she  closed  the  door, 
in  a  wonderful  state  of  excitement,  as 
Hetty  ushered  him  into  the  best  parlor. 
Another  moment,  and  the  unsuspicious 
Hetty  came  up  to  announce  the  arrival. 

••  Who  is  it,  Hetty  ?" 

"  Goodness  me .'  Why  Miss  Ann 
Parker !  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  he's 
a  real  style  gentlemen,  I  guess;  he 
ain*t  any  of  our  Lemondale  folks,  I 
know  ;  leastways,  I  never  see  him  be- 
fore, and  I  guess  I  know  pretty  much 
the  tote  of  the  folks  round  this  way." 

"Beautiful  tribute!"  mused  Miss 
Ann  Parker,  **  even  the  unsophisticated 
mind  of  this  isnorant  woman  does  horn 
age  to  superior  worth  and  elegance." 
And,  smoothing  her  curls,  and  tighten- 
ing the  azure  nbbon  which  confined  the 
snowy  folds  of  her  morning  robe,  she 
took  a  fresh  pocket-handkerchief  from 
the  upper  drawer,  and  saturated  it  with 
coloffne-water,  in  preparation  for  the 
oonung  interview,  for  who  could   tell 
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what  trials  were  before  her  ?  From  a 
gentle  aeration,  or  a  little  faintishness, 
op  to  a  drop-scene,  it  was  best  to  be 
prepared.  Miss  Parker  found  her  guest 
awaiting  her  in  a  somewhat  embarrass- 
ed, but  not  ungraceful  attitude. 

**  Good  morning,  sir/' 

"  Good  morning,  madam ;  Miss  Ann 
Parker,  I  presume  ?"  A  graceful  bend 
of  affirmation.  ''  Dr.  Charles  Heraming- 
way.  Miss  Parker."  Another  courtly 
bend.  "  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please. 
Dr.  Hemmingway,"  and  gracefully 
waving  her  hand  towards  one  chair,  she 
took  another  herself,  as  if  to  show  him 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  The  gentleman 
obeyed  her,  and  then  there  ensued  a 
moment's  awkward  pause,  for  the  hand- 
some stranger  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
words,  and  rather  puzzled  how  to  open 
his  case ;  and  Miss  Ann  Parker,  fully 
understanding  and  sympathizing  in  his 
delicate  embarrassment,  determined, 
like  a  humane  woman  as  she  was, 
to  take  upon  herself,  for  a  while,  the 
burden  of  the  conversation,  and  thus 
give  him  time  to  recover  himself.  ^^  A 
very  fine  day,  Dr.  Hemmingway."  **It 
is  a  fine  day — an  uncommonly  fine 
day,  indeed  ;  wind  a  little  east,  I  think, 
but  not  chilly  at  all."  *'  Have  you  been 
walking  far  this  morning?"  *»0h  no, 
not  far  at  all ;  only  through  the  village, 
up  from  the  tavern,  where  I  am  keep- 
ing for  the  present."  He  was  growing 
more  at  his  ease  every  moment;  he 
was  certainly  *'  coming  to,"  and  Miss 
Ann  Parker  thought  if  she  could  only 
keep  his  head  above  water  a  few  min- 
utes longer,  he  would  be  able  to  catch 
his  breath,  and  strike  out  for  himself; 
60  she  went  on  with  a  zeal  and  judg- 
ment worthy  of  a  medal  from  any  hu- 
mane society.  '*You  are  a  stranger 
here,  I  think,  Dr.  Hemmingway,  and 
have  had,  as  yet,  little  opportunity  to 
explore  the  many  beauties  m  this  vicini- 
ty— ^beauties  in  which  our  village  is,  I 
believe,  unsurpassed  by  any  place  of 
its  size  in  the  Union.  We  are  a  sim- 
ple-hearted people,  Dr.  Hemmingway, 
the  children  of  nature,  warm-hearted, 
unpolished  rustics ;  but  our  village  is  a 
gem  of  rural  beauty — a  gem  which 
might  sparkle  proudly  in  the  coronet  of 
a  peer!"  Dr.  Hemmingway  bowed, 
but  silently ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking 
*•  the  peer"  mi^ht  mid  himself  rather 
top-heavy  in  this  somewhat  novel  sort 
of  sparkling. head-dress.  And  the  fair 
speaker  went  on — '*  You  will  think  me 


a  sad  enthusiast,  I  fear,  and  so  I  be- 
lieve I  am ;  but  this  is  my  native  vale, 
and  the  only  child  of  a  long  widowed 
father  (for  I  claim  that  sweet  sad  privi- 
l^g<))t  I  have  learned  to  fix  my  affec- 
tions upon  inam'mato  objects.  Nature 
has  become  the  mother  of  the  mother- 
less ;  the  trees  of  the  wild-wood  arc  my 
brothers  and  sisters;  the  lilies  of  the 
field  my  playmates  and  my  friends!" 
A^in  the  H^ner  bowed,  but  site 
fancied  more  coldly  and  abstractedly 
than  before,  and  it  flashed  across  her 
mind  that  this  warm  admiration  for  her 
native  home,  however  amiable  in  the 
abstract,  was  not  the  most  encouraging 
theme  to  a  man  who  came  hoping  to 
win  her  to  his  own  ;  and,  with  aU  a  wo- 
man's ready  tact,  she  hastened  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  this  dilemma. — 
**  But,  while  I  thus  fondly  and  proudly 
boast  of  my  native  place,  my  attach- 
ment to  Lemondale  is  not  an  exclusive 
one — I  am  keenly  alive  to  rural  beauty 
everywhere !  I  can  believe  there  are 
other  places  eqnaUy  beaiUiful^  which 
need  but  to  be  equally  knovm^  to  be 
equally  beloved ;  nature,  beneficent  na- 
ture, reveals  herself  to  her  true  wor- 
shipers on  the  grand  and  barren  hill, 
ana  by  the  ever-rolling  sea;  on  the 
wide  waste  of  the  lonely  prairie,  or  in 
the  sweetly-secluded  valley  !  the  heart 
— the  heart — Dr.  Hemmingway.  can 
build  itself  a  home,  as  the  wUd  bird 
builds  its  nest — ^  for  what  and  where  is 
home  but  with  the  loving  ?' — You,  too, 
I  am  persuaded,  can  share  in  my  en- 
thusiasm ;  your  profession  has  taught 
you  to  *  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God  ;'  for,  though  so  short  a  time 
a  resident  here,  I  think  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  I  have  met  you  in 
some  of  my  mormng  walks."  "  Yes," 
said  the  handsome  stranger,  visibly 
brightoning  up,  **  I  have  met  you  twice ; 
I  saw  you,  too,  at  church."  •'  Ah  1" 
said  Miss  Ann  Parker.  ^*  Yes,  indeed,** 
he  continued,  now  speakinf  with  in- 
creasing animation  ;  **  And  l  knew  you 
at  once  ;  t  felt  sure  I  should,  I  had 
heard  of  you  so  often  !"  *'  Indeed  ?" 
— ''  Yes,  indeed  !  you  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  and  I  felt  sure  I  should 
not  mistake  you ;  and,  indeed,"  he 
added,  speaking  in  a  half-hesitating, 
half-oonfidentiaT  tone,  *4twas  partly 
on  your  account,  partly  from  a  wish  to 
see  youy  that  I  came  to  Lemondale." 
Flattering  avowal !  ingenuous  declara- 
tion ! — ^had  fame    then    at   last   done 
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justico  to  her?  and  were  the  charms, 
which  had  hcen  so  little  appreciated  at 
Lemondide,  powerful  enough  to  bring 
to  her  feet  this  distinguished  stranger 
from  perhaps  another  county  1  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  speak,  and  hers  to  listen. 
»»  Yes  !  Miss  Parker,  the  description 
I  had  received  of  you  had  prepared  me 
to  regard  you  with  unusual  interest ; 
you  smiled  on  me  when  we  met,  and  in 
your  smile  I  at  once  discovered  much 
that  encouraged  me  to  address  yon  ;  I 
felt  that  we  might  be,  mutually,  much 
to  one  another."  "  Oh !  Dr.  Hemming- 
way  !  spare  me ;  that  is  so  sudden  !*' 
**  Nay — Miss  Parker,  excuse  me  ;  but 
you  have  surely  no  reason  to  blush  ; 
iny  proposal  may  seem  sudden  to  you, 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  make 
a  mystery  of  these  things,  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  times  of  our  prudish 
grandmothers  ;  you  may  perhaps  think 
me  presumptuous,  in  thus  intruding 
upon  your  leisure,  without  a  formal  in- 
troduction ;  but  I  have  no  acquaintance 
in  this  place  from  whom  I  could  ask 
such  a  favor  ;  I  can,  however,  produce 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  from 
men  of  the  very  highest  rank  in  my 
own  profession,  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  introduction  from  many 
kind  patrons  and  distinguished  friends 
in  Shirley  ;  these  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  offer  for  the  inspection  of  your  father 
and  yourself." — "  You  are  then  settled 
^t  Shirley  ?"  said  Miss  Ann  Parker, 
who  naturally  wished  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  whereabouts.  ''I  am  not 
exactly  settled  anywhere  at  present ;  I 
have  been  in  Shirley  for  two  years 
past,  and  I  like  the  place  ana  the 
people  ;  but  I  want  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness ;  however,  a  man  of  my  pro- 
fession has  little  choice  of  place,  he 
must  go  where  a  living  offers ;  and  for 
myself,  I  confess  I  care  little  for  the  lo- 
cation, if  I  can  but  be  sure  of  encour- 
agement and  support  from  the  people  to 
whom  I  devote  my  time  and  talents ;  and 
if  I  can  find  encouragement  here,*'  he 
added  with  a  bow  and  a  bland  smile^ 
•*  a  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me,  I  feel 
proud  to  say  you  shall  never  resret 
your  confidence.'*  "  I  am  sure  of  it, 
Dr.  Hemmingway  !"  said  the  lady,  as« 
sweetly  blushing,  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his,  with  a  confiding  glance  :  *'  I  am 
sure  of  that ;  indeed,  your  own  air  and 
manner  are  the  best  letters  of  introduc- 
tion." The  Doctor  bowed  (as  well  he 
might),  and  she   went  on — *'  But  Dr. 


Hemmingway,  although  no  lon^r  a 
child  in  yeai's,  I  am  still  a  child  in 
heart ;  I  have  a  father — a  kind,  indulgent 
father :  I  must  refer  you  to  him."  **  But, 
surely — surely.  Miss  Parker,  you  will 
decide  for  yourself  in  a  case  like  this  ; 
you  are  your  own  mistress,  at  least, 
upon  such  a  point."  "  I  am  mistress 
ot  my  own  actions,  sir,*'  said  Miss  Par- 
ker, with  an  air  of  gentle  reproof — **  but 
only  so  by  the  indulgence  of  my  dear  pa- 
rent ;  I  have  learned  the  great  truth  that 
a  woman^s  power  is  in  submission, 
whether  as  daughter,  wife,  or  mother. 
Dr.  Hemmingway,.  her  weakness  is  her 
strength,  her  bondage  is  her  fredom  ; 
and  e*er  you  can  win  my  consent,  my 
father's  must  lead  the  way.**  **  But, 
surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say** — 
"Yes  !  I  do.  Dr.  Hemmingway  !**  and 
she  shook  all  her  curls  at  him,  with  an 
air  of  pretty  willfulness,  '^  I  do  mean 
just  what  I  say,**  **  But  consider  ! 
Miss  Parker,  gentlemen  of  your  father's 
age  view  these  things  so  differently 
from  what  we  do  I**  (  We — already  his 
imagination  had  begun  to  associate  her 
with  himself) — **  he  will,  I  fear,  scarce- 
ly consent — he,  probably  gets  along 
very  comfortably  as  he  is  ;  and  at  his 
age  he  will  naturally  be  disinclined  to 
any  change.*'  ♦*  I  grant  it — it  will  at 
first  seem  cruel  to  ask  him  to  part  with 
all  he  has  left  him  ;  but  I  know  he  loves 
me.  Dr.  Hemmingway  !  loves  me  as 
only  a  father  can  love  an  only  child  ! 
he  will  consent  at  last,  I  am  sure  he 
will  ;  he  can  refuse  me  nothing  ;  and 
cheered,  encouraged,  and  supported  by 
his  dear  experience  and  example.  I  shall 
forget  my  own  timidity."  •'  You  are, 
of  course,  the  best  judge.  Miss  Parker, 
of  what  your  father  may  do  ;  and  I 
must  be  governed  by  your  wishes  ;  but 
one  question  more :  if  I  can  obtain  his 
consent,  will  you  at  once  appoint  a 
day  ?  or  must  I  wait  until  he — "  **  Oh  ! 
Dr.  Hemmingway,  this  is  really  too — 
too  much  !  this  request  is  surely  pre- 
mature— grant  me  a  little  more  time  ;  I 
really  cannot  say.*'  **  I  must,  of  course, 
wait  your  time,*'  said  the  handsome 
strans^er — **  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
the  advantage  of  an  unnecessary  delay, 
agitating  to  yourself,  and  irksome  to 
me,  but  you  can  be  reflecting  upon  it,  and 
we  may  perhaps  settle  this  point  at  our 
next  interview — you  think  I  had,  then, 
better  speak  to  your  father  at  once?*' 
"  I  do."  **  Shall  I  send  him  my  creden- 
tials first  ?"    **  Oh,  no !  go  to  him  your- 
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self;  a  personal  interview  will  be  more 
explicit  and  effectual."  '*  May  I  say  I 
had  your  sanction  for  calling  upon 
him  ?"  "  Certainly,  you  may  ;  and  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  he  shoald  seem 
uncomplying  at  first ;  my  arguments 
may  prevail  if  added  to  yours."  **  Thank 
you ;  shall  I  find  him  at  his  office  now !'' 
**  I  think  not — ^he  had  business  in  the 
city,  where  he  will  dine  ;  he  will  come 
out  in  the  three  o* clock  traiu,  and  be  at 
his  office  from  four  until  six."  The 
.gentlemanly  stranger  rose,  took  up  his 
hat,  twirled  it,  brushed  it,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added — *'  And  if  he 
should  consent,  may  I  consider  the 
thing  as  settled  ;  may  I  consider  my- 
self fully  engaged  ?**  {Ft^Uy  engaged  I 
How  these  words  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  &Iiss  Ann  Parker '.)  "  Certainly,  Dr. 
Hemmingway  ;  good  morning.'*  "  Good 
morning,  Miss  Parker."  He  took  the 
fair  hand  which  she  mciously  extend- 
ed to  him,  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

**  High-minded  man !  how  elegant,  how 
self-possessed !  how  honorable,  how  re- 
spectful!— he  did  not  even  venture  to 
press  my  fingers  to  his  lips,  as  I  almost 
thought  he  would  have  done ;  perhaps  he 
thought  it  unclericaL  How  handsome  he 
is !  howsuperior to  the Lemondale  men. 
Clementine  need  not  ask  that  stupid 
husband  of  hers  about  him ;  Tom  White 
does  not  know  everybody  nor  everything 
in  the  world,  though  poor  Clementine 
thinks  he  does.  How  Clementine  and 
Miranda  Ann,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
will  open  their  eyes.  I  fancy  he  is  a 
litUe  above  anything  they  ever  met  with 
before ;  and  dear  papa,  too — what  tcill  ho 
say  ?'*  Miss  Ann  Parker  spent  one  half 
hour  lost  in  pleasant  musings,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  she  astonished 
Hetty  by  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
orders  that  ever  a  cook  received  from 
her  mistress;  concluding  by  directing 
some  roses  to  be  chopped  up  into  the 
batter  pudding,  and  the  apples  to  be 
salted  down  for  distillation. 

*^ Goodness  o*  man!*'  said  Hetty,  as 
she  listened  with  wide  mouth  and  staring 
eyes  to  these  lucid  directions,  "My 
sakes !  why  Miss  Ann  Parker,chi]d  alive! 
I  should  think  your  wits  was  turned !" 
and  roused  to  the  conviction  that  she  was 
not  making  such  a  figure  in  housekeep- 
ing as  would  become  the  lady  of  the 
parish.  Miss  Ann  Parker  laughed,  and 
retreated  to  her  own  chamber,  to  plan 
bridal  finery,  rehearse  the  character  of 
bride,  and  decide  how  to  have  her  wed- 


ding-cards printed.    At  dinner-time  she 

ru  drew  upon  herself  the  anxioos 
|rvation  of  the  futhful  Hetty,  by 
declming  the  minced  veal  and  apple  pud- 
ding, her  favorite  dinner  whenever  her 
father*s  absence  left  her  free  to  suit  her 
own  taste ;  taking  only  a  soda  biscuit, 
and  a  glass  of  weak  wine  and  water; 
and  *'  My  sakes !"  she  said,  as  she  notic- 
ed her  mistress's  trembling  hand,  ''Why 
child  alive !  how  you  do  shake  :  I  dread 
you  are  going  to  be  smit  with  the  palsy ! " 
Fortunately,  from  not  thinkuig  of  Miss 
Ann  Parker  as  in  the  matrimonial  line, 
she  did  not  attribute  the  smite  to  the 
morning  visitor.  From  dinner  until 
about  four  o'clock,  Miss  Ann  Parker  lay 
down,  not  to  sleep,  but  just  to  tranqutlize 
her  nervous  system;  from  four  until 
nearly  six  (the  tea  hour),  she  spent  in 
dressing  herself  with  great  care,  for  she 
thought,  if  all  went  on  well,  her  father 
would  bring  the  handsome  stranger  (ah  ! 
stranger  no  longer)  home  to  tecL  At 
six  o'clock  she  saw  her  father  coming  up 
the  street  alone  !  Gracious  goodness ! 
could  he  have  refused  him  ?  Yet  he  did 
not  look  cross ;  for,  herself  unseen,  she 

geeped  at  his  face  through  the  blind ;  ao, 
ndmg  he  was  in  a  cheernd  mood,  she  be- 
gan to  prepare  herself  to  meet  his  merrr 
raillery,  and  made  herself  very  busy  with 
the  tea-cups  when  he  came  in.  But 
strange  to  say,  he  did  not  mention  the 
subject ;  he  told  her  of  his  trip  to  the 
city,  detailed  the  city  news,  named  the  ^ 
friends  ho  had  met,  and  delivered  the 
messages  of  which  he  was  the  bearer ; 
but  not  one  word  of  the  one  subject 
which  was  filling  all  her  thoughts ;  until, 
as  she  handed  him  his  third  cup,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  ♦*  By  the  way,  Nannie, 
who  was  that  jackanapes  I  found  at  the 
office?"  "Jackanapes!  sir?"  "Well, 
that  Hemmingway,  then;  he  said  you 
sent  him  to  me ;  who  is  he  ?  what  do  you 
know  of  him,  my  dear?"  "  Oh,  papa !" 
*'  He  said  you  had  given  him  some  en- 
couragement, or  I  should  have  soon  sent 
him  packing  off."  "  Why,  papa  !" 
"  Of  course,  my  dear  Ann,  you  can  do 
as  you  please ;  I  do  not  wish  to  decide 
for  you,  and  in  a  case  like  this  you  must 
judge  for  yourself;  but  you  must  not 
think  /  am  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  credit 
all  he  says ;  and  besides  it  is  really  ask- 
ing too  m uch."  "  Oh,  my  dear  f&tber !  I 
was  afraid  you  might  think  so."  **I  do 
indeed,  my  dear ;  his  demands  are  extra- 
vagant." "  His  rfcmanrf*,  papa?"  "Yes 
indeed ;  oh  !  I  suppose  he  did  not  men^ 
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tion  that  to  you — that  would  not  be  ele- 
gant, I  concmde ;  ladies  are  not  supposed 
to  know  any  thins  of  such  vulgar  money 
matters — ^but  reiolyt  Nannie,  two  hund- 
red dollars  is  something  now-a-days; 
though  I  would  not  wish  you  to  let  thai 
influence  you,  if  you  have  set  your  heart 
upon  if  *  *  Two  hundred  dollars,  *  *  said 
Aliss  Ann  Parker  dreamily,  for  she  was 
thinking  of  pin-money ^  "  two  hundred 
dollars— for  what,  papa  V  **  Why,  for 
a  whole  set — upper  and  under,  I  sup- 
pose;  a  complete  fit-out,  is  it  not?*' 
and  ho  tossed  into  the  tea-tray,  before 
her,  a  neatly  engraved  card — 
"Dr.  CHARLES  L.  HEMMINGWAY, 

"8UR0I0N   DKKTIST. 

"  Teeth  cleaned,  filled,  extracted,  and 
manufactured,  in  the  best  style,  and  at  the 
phortest  notice.    Terms  reasonable,  etc." 

It  was  well  for  Miss  Ann  Parker  that 
her  sudden  start  upset  the  tea^cup,  as 
the  scalding  tea  which  saturated  her 
muslin  sleeve  fully  accounted  for  her 
scream,  her  tears,  and  her  hasty  retreat 
to  her  chamber.  Hetty  was  summoned 
to  her  aid ;  and  **  My  sakes  !"  she  said, 
as  she  applied  a  cooling  wash  to  the 
wounded  arm,  **  Why,  Miss  Ann  Parker, 
child  alive  !  don't  sob  so ;  it  is  only  skin 
deep,  and  you'll  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a 
day  or  two !"    When  the  arm  was  dress- 


ed, Hetty  was  sent  down  to  tell  dear 
papa  that  the  fright  had  given  Miss  Ann 
such  a  headache,  she  thought  it  better 
to  go  at  once  to  bed.  "'  But  lor  sakes, 
Mr.  Parker,*'  added  the  kind-hearted 
woman,  on  her  own  responsibility,  **  she 
.  ain't  hurt  hardly  at  all — the  skin  ain't 
hardly  riz;  but  she  ain't  been  herself 
all  day,  and  the  scare  has  made  her 
kind  of  nervous  and  shaky  like."  And 
having  delivered  this  consolatory  medi- 
cal opmion,  Hetty  withdrew  to  her  own 
place  of  business,  to  make  Miss  Ann, 
whom  she  really  loved,  a  nice  cup  of 
sage  tea ;  alas !  she  could  not  offer  her  a 
cup  of  balm ! 

The  next  morning,  Miss  Ann  Parker 
was  able  to  make  her  appearance  at  the 
breakfast-table,  although  she  declared 
herself  unequal  to  a  walk,  and  told  Hetty 
to  deny  her  to  any  one  who  might  call ; 
**  and  as  she  adjusted  her  sleeve  after  an- 
swering the  kind  inquiries  of  her  anxious 
father,  who  was  happily  unconscious  of 
his  share  in  the  catastrophe,  she  man- 
aged to  say,  she  wished,  if  he  saw  that 
Hemmingway,  he  would  tell  him  she  did 
not  intend  to  have  anything  done  to  her 
teeth  at  present,  and  whenever  she  did, 
she  thought  she  should  go  to  Boston, 
and  avail  herself  of  the  servi<^es  of  Dr. 
Heep. 


THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  HASHEESH. 


IN  returning  from  the  world  of  hash- 
eesh, I  bring  with  me  many  and 
diverse  memories.  The  echoes  of  a 
sublime  rapture  which  thrilled  and  vi- 
brated on  the  very  edge  of  pain ;  of  Pro- 
methean agonies  which  wrapt  the  soul 
like  a  mantle  of  fire ;  of  voluptuous  de- 
lirium which  suffused  the  body  with  a 
blush  of  exquisite  languor — all  are 
mine.  But  m  value  far  exceeding 
these,  is  the  remembrance  of  my 
spell- bound  life  as  an  apocalyptic  expe- 
rience. 

Not,  indeed,  valuable,  when  all  things 
are  considered.  %  Ah  no !  The  slave  of 
the  lamp  who  comes  at  the  summons  of 
the  hasheesh  Aladdin  will  not  always 
cringe  in  the  presence  of  his  master. 
Presently  he  grows  bold  and  for  his  ser- 
vice demands  a  guerdon  as  tremendous 
as  the  treasures  he  unlocked.  Dismiss 
him,  hurl  your  lamp  into  the  jaws  of 
some  fathomless  abyss,  or  take  his  place 
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while  he  reigns  over  you,  a  tyrant  of 
Gehenna ! 

The  value  of  this  experience  to  me 
consists  in  its  having  thrown  open  to 
my  gaze  many  of  those  sublime  avenues 
in  the  spiritual  life,  at  whose  gates  the 
soul  in  its  ordinary  state  is  forever  blind- 
ly groping,  mystified,  perplexed,  yet 
earnest  to  the  last  in  its  search  for  that 
secret  spring  which,  being  touched,  shall 
swing  back  the  colossal  oarrier.  In  a 
single  instant  I  have  seen  the  vexed 
question  of  a  lifetime  settled,  the  mys- 
tery of  some  grand  recondite  process  of 
mind  laid  bare,  the  last  grim  doubt  that 
bung  persistently  on  the  sky  of  a  sub- 
lime truth  blown  away. 

How  few  facts  can  we  trace  up  to  their 
original  reason !  In  all  human  specu- 
lations how  inevitable  is  the  recurrence 
ofthe  ultimate  "Why?"  Our  discoveries 
in  this  latter  age  but  surpass  the  old- 
world  philosophy  in  fanning  this  im- 
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penetrable  mist  but  a  few  steps  farther 
up  the  path  of  thought  and  deferring 
the  distance  of  a  few  syllogisms  the  un- 
answerable  question. 

How  is  it  that  all  the  million  drops  of 
memory  preserve  their  insulation,  and 
do  not  run  together  in  the  brain  into  one 
fluid  chaos  of  impression  ?  How  does 
the  great  hand  of  central  force  stretch 
on  invisibly  through  ether  till  it  grasps 
the  last  sphere  tliat  rolls  on  the  bound- 
aries of  light-quickened  space  ?'  How- 
does  spirit  communicate  with  matter, 
and  where  is  their  point  of  tangency  ? 
Such  are  the  mysteries  which  bristle 
like  a  harvest  far  and  wide  over  the 
grand  field  of  thought. 

Problems  like  these,  which  had  been 
the  perplexity  of  all  my  previous  life, 
have  I  seen  unraveled  by  hasheesh,  as 
in  one  breathless  moment  the  rationale  of 
inexplicable  phenomena  has  burst  upon 
me  in  a  torrent  of  light.  It  may  ha^e 
puzzled  me  to  account  for  some  strange 
fact  of  mind ;  taking  hypothesis  after 
hypothesis,  I  have  labored  for  a  demon- 
•stration;  at  last  I  have  given  up  the 
attempt  in  despair.  During  the  progress 
of  the  next  fantasia  of  hasheesh,  the 
subject  has  again  unexpectedly  present- 
ed itself,  and  in  an  instant  the  solution 
has  loin  before  me  as  an  intuition,  com- 
pelling my  aftsent  to  its  truth  as  impera- 
tively as  a  mathematical  axiom.  At 
such  a  time  I  have  stood  trembling  with 
awe  at  the  sublimity  of  the  apocalypse  ; 
for  though  this  be  not  the  legitimate  way 
of  reaching  the  explications  of  riddles 
which,  if  of  any  true  utility  at  all,  are 
intended  to  strengthen  the  argumenta- 
tive faculty,  there  is  still  an  unutterable 
sense  of  majesty  in  the  view  one  thus 
discovers  of  the  unimagined  scope  of 
the  intuitive,  which  surpasses  the  loftiest 
emotions  aroused  by  material  grandeur. 

I  was  once  walking  in  the  broad  day- 
light of  a  summer  afternoon  in  the  full 
possession  of  hasheesh  delirium.  For 
an  hour  the  tremendous  expansion  of  all 
visible  things  had  been  growing  toward 
its  height ;  it  now  reached  it,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  I  realized  the  infinity  of 
ppaoe.  Vistas  no  longer  converged, 
sight  met  no  barrier;  the  world  was 
horizonless,  for  earth  and  sky  stretched 
endlessly  onward  in  parallel  planes. 
Above  me  the  heavens  were  terrible  with 
the  glory  of  a  fathomless  depth.  I  look- 
ed up,  but  my  eyes,  unopposed,  every 
moment  penetrated  further  and  further 
into  the  immensity,  and  I  turned  them 


downward  lest  they  should  presently 
intrude  into  the  fatal  splendors  of  the 
Great  Presence.  Joy  itself  became  ter- 
rific, for  it  seemed  the  ecstasy  of  a  soul 
stretching  its  cords  and  waiting  in  in- 
tense silence  to  hear  them  snap  and  free 
it  from  the  enthrallment  of  the  body. 
Unable  to  bear  visible  objects,  I  shut  my 
eyes.  In  one  moment  a  colossal  music 
filled  the  whole  hemisphere  above  me, 
and  I  thrilled  upward  through  its  en- 
vironment on  visionless  wings.  It  was 
not  song,  it  was  not  instruments,  but  the 
inexpressible  spirit  of  sublime  sound — 
like  nothing  I  had  ever  heard — ^impos- 
sible to  be  symboUzed ;  intense,  yet  not 
loud ;  the  ideal  of  harmony,  yet  distin- 
guishable into  a  multiplicity  of  exquisite 
parts.  I  opened  my  eyes,  yet  it  still 
continued.  I  sought  around  me  to  detect 
^  some  natural  sound  which  might  be  ex- 
aggerated into  such  a  semblance,  but  no, 
it  was  of  unearthly  generation,  and  it 
thrilled  through  the  universe  an  inex- 
plicable, a  beautiful  yet  an  awful  sym- 
phony. 

Suddenly  my  mind  grew  solemn  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  quickened  per- 
ception. I  looked  abroad  on  fields,  and 
waters,  and  sky,  and  read  in  them  all  a 
most  startling  meaning.  I  wondered 
how  I  had  ever  regarded  them  in  the 
light  of  dead  matter,  at  the  furthest  only 
suggesting  lessons.  They  were  now 
grand  symbols  of  the  sublimest  spiritual 
truths,  truths  never  before  even  feebly 
grasped,  utterly  unsuspected. 

Like  a  map,  the  arcana  of  the  ani verso 
lay  bare  before  me.  I  saw  how  every 
created  thing  not  only  typifies  but 
springs  forth  from  some  mighty  spirit- 
ual law  as  its  offspring,  its  necessary 
external  development;  not  the  mere 
clothing  of  the  essence,  but  the  essence 
incarnate. 

Nor  did  the  view  stop  here.  Whfle 
that  music  from  horizon  to  horizon  was 
still  filling  the  concave  above  me,  I  be- 
came conscious  of  a  numerical  order 
which  ran  through  it,  and  in  marking 
this  order  I  beheld  it  transferred  fromi 
the  music  to  every  nmvement  of  the 
universe.  Every  sphere  wheeled  on  in 
its  orbit,  every  emotion  of  the  soul  roae 
and  fell,  every  smallest  moss  and  fungua 
germinated  and  grew,  according  to  some 
peculiar  property  of  numbers  which  seve- 
rally governed  them  and  whidi  was  most 
admirably  typified  by  them  in  return. 
An  exquisite  harmony  of  proportioQ 
reigned  through  space,  and  I  seemed  to 
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realize  that  the  music  which  I  heard  was 
but  this  numerical  harmony  making  it- 
self objective  through  the  deyelopment 
of  a  grand  harmony  of  tones. 

Tlie  vividness  with  which  this  concep- 
tion revealed  itself  to  me  made  it  a  thing 
terril)le  to  bear  alone.  An  unutterable 
ecstasy  was  carrying  me  away,  but  I 
dared  not  abandon  myself  to  it.  I  was 
no  seer  who  could  look  on  the  unveiling 
of  such  glories  face  to  hce. 

An  irrepressible  yearning  came  over 
me  to  impart  what  I  beheld,  to  ehare 
with  another  soul  the  weight  of  this 
colossal  revelation.  With  this  purpose 
I  scrutinised  the  vision ;  I  sought  m  it 
for  some  characteristio  which  might 
make  it  translatable  to  another  mind. 
There  was  nonel  In  abaolnte  incom- 
municableness  it  stood  apart,  a  thought, 
a  system  of  thought  which  as  yet  had 
no  symbol  in  spoken  language. 

For  a  time,  how  long,  a  hasheesh-eater 
alone  can  know,  I  was  in  an  agony.  I 
searched  every  pocket  for  my  pencil  and 
note-book,  that  I  might  at  least  set  down 
some  representative  mark  which  would 
afterwards  recall  to  me  the  lineaments 
ef  my  apocalypse.  They  were  not  with 
me.  Jutting  into  the  water  of  the  brook 
along  which  I  wandered  lay  a  broad  flat 
stone.  •'Glory  in  the  Highest!"  I 
shouted  ezidtingly,  **  I  will  at  least  grave 
on  this  tablet  some  hieroglyph  of  what  I 
feeli"  Tremblingly  I  sought  for  my 
knife.  That,  too,  was  gone!  It  was 
then  that  in  a  frenzy  I  threw  myself 
prostrate  on  the  stone,  and  with  my  nails 
sought  to  make  some  memorial  scratch 
upon  it.  Hard,  hard  as  flint !  In  de- 
spair I  stood  up. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sense  as  of 
some  invisible  presence  walking  the 
dread  patl^  of  the  vision  with  me,  yet 
at  a  distance  as  if  separated  from  my 
side  by  a  long  flow  of  time.  Taking 
courage,  I  cried,  **Who  has  ever  been 
here  before  me,  who  in  years  past  has 
shared  with  me  this  unutterable  view  ?*' 
In  tones  which  linger  in  my  soul  to  this 
day,  a  grand,  audible  voice  responded, 
*' Pythagoras !"  In  an  instant  I  was 
calm.  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  that 
sublime  sage  echoing  upward  through 
the  ages,  and  in  celestial  light  I  read  my 
vision  unterrified,  since  it  had  burst 
upon  his  sight  before  me.  For  years 
previous  I  had  been  perplexed  with  kis 
mysterious  philosophy.  I  saw  in  him 
an  isolation  nrom  universal  contemporary 
mind  for  which  I  could  not  account. 


When  the  Ionic  school  was  at  the  height 
of  its  dominance,  he  stood  forth  nlone, 
the  originator  of  a  system  as  distinct 
from  it  as  the  antipodes  of  mind.      The 
doctrine  of  Thales  was  built  up  by  the 
uncertain  processes  of  an  obscure  to^c, 
that  of  Pythagoras  seemed  informed  by 
intaition.     In  his  assertions  there  haid 
always  appeared  to  me  a  grave  convic- 
tion of  truth,  a  consciousness  of  sinceri- 
ty, which  gave  them  a  great  weight 
with  me,  though  seeing  them  through 
the  dim  refracting  medium  of  tradition 
and  grasping  their  meaning  imperfectly. 
I  now  saw  the  truths  which  he  set  forth, 
in  their  own  light.    I  also  saw,  as  to  this 
day  I  firmly  believe,  the  source  whence 
their  revelation  flowed.      Tell  me  not 
that  from  Phoenicia  he  received  the  wand 
at  whose  signal  the  cohorts  of  the  spheres 
came  trooping  up  before  him  in  review, 
unveiling  the  eternal  law  and  itineraoj 
of  their  evolutions,  and  pouring  on  his 
spiritual  ear  that  tremendous  music  to 
which  they  marched  through    space. 
No !    During  half  a  lifetime  spent  in  . 
Egypt  and  in  India,  both  motherlands 
of   this  nepenthe,  doubt  not  that  he 
quaffed    its  apocalyptic    draught,  and 
awoke,  through  its  terrific  quickening, 
into  the  consciousness  of  that  ever-pre- 
sent and  all-pervading  harmony  *'  which 
we  hear  not  always,  because  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  daily  life  hath  dulled  our 
ear."    The  dim  penetralia  of  the  Theban 
Memnonium,  or  the  silent  spice  groves 
of  the  upper  Indus  may  have  been  the 
gymnasium  of  his   wrestling  with  the 
mighty  revealer ;  a  priest  or  a  gymno- 
sophist  may  have  been  the  first  to  anoint 
him  with  the  palaestrio  oil,  but  he  con- 
quered alone.     On  the  strange  intuitive 
characteristics  of  his  system,  on  the 
spheral  music,  on  the  government  of  all 
created  things  and  their  development 
according  to  the  laws  of  number,  yes, 
on  the  very  use  of  symbols  which  could 
alone  have  force  to  the  esoteric  disciple, 
(and  a  terrible  significancy,  indeed,  has 
the  simplest  form,  to  a  mind  hasheesh- 

auickened  to  read  its  meaning) — on  afl 
tiese  is  the  legible  stamp  of  the  hash- 
eesh inspiration. 

It  would  be  no  hard  task  to  P^^®»  J^ 
a  strong  probability,  at  least,  that  tUe 
initiation  mto  the  Pythagorean  my stenea 
and  the  progressive  instruction  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  oon- 
ristod  in  the  employment,  jodidou^jly,  i« 
we  may  use  the  word,  of  haaheesh,  aa 
giving  a  critical  and  analyUc  power  to 
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the  mind  which  enabled  the  neophyte 
to  roll  up  the  murk  and  mist  from  be- 
clouded truths,  till  they  stood  distinctlj 
seen  in  the  splendor  of  their  own  har« 
monioas  beauty  as  an  intuition. 

One  thing  related  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  friends  has  seemed  very  striking  to 
me.  There  is  a  legend  that,  as  he  was 
passing  over  a  river,  its  waters  called 
up  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  follow- 
ers, *'  Hail,  Pythagoras  I"  Frequently, 
while  in  the  power  of  the  hasheesh 
delirium,  have  I  heard  inanimate  things 
sonorous  with  such  voices.  On  every 
side  they  have  saluted  me ;  from  rocks, 
and  trees,  and  waters,  and  sky ;  in  my 
happiness,  filling  me  with  intense  exult- 
ation, as  I  heard  them  welcoming  their 
master;  in  my  agony,  heaping  nameless 
curses  on  my  head,  as  I  went  away  into 
an  eternal  exile  from  all  sympathy.  Of 
this  tradition  of  lamblicfaus,  I  feel  an 
appreciation  which  almost  convinces  me 
that  the  voice  of  the  river  was,  indeed, 
heard,  though  bnly  in  the  quickened 
mind  of  some  hasheesh-glorified  eso- 
teric. Again,  it  may  be  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Metempsychosis  was  first  com- 
municated to  Pythagoras  by  Theban 
priests ;  but  the  astonishing  illustration, 
which  hasheesh  would  contribute  to  this 
tenet,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  our 
attempt  to  assign  its  first  suggestion  and 
succeeding  spread  to  their  proper  causes. 

A  modem  critic,  in  defending  the 
hypothesis,  that  Pythagoras  was  an  im- 
postor, has  triumphantly  asked,  *'  Why 
did  he  assume  the  character  of  ApoUo 
at  the  Olympic  games?  why  did  he 
boast  that  his  soul  had  lived  in  former 
bodies,  and  that  he  had  been  first  Actha- 
lides,  the  son  of  Mercury,  then  Euphor- 
bus,  then  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  at  last 
Pythagoras,  but  that  he  might  more 
easily  impose  upon  the  credmity  of  an 
ignorant  and  superstitions  people  ?"  To 
us  these  facts  ^em  rather  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  Had  he  made  these 
assertions  without  proof,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  would  not  have  had  a  pre- 
cisely contrary  effect  from  that  of  pav- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  complete  imposi- 
tion upon  the  credulity  pf  the  people. 
Upon  our  hypothesis,  it  may  be  easily 
shown,  not  only  how  he  could  fully  have 
believed  these  assertions  himself,  but, 
also,  have  given  them  a  deep  significance 
to  the  minds  of  his  disciples. 

Let  us  see.  We  wm  consider,  for 
ezamjple,  his  assumption  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Phoebus  at  the  Olympic  games. 


Let  us  suppose  tliat  Pythagoras,  animat- 
ed with  a  desire  of  alluring  to  the  study 
of  hb  phibsophy  a  choice  and  enthu- 
siastic number  out  of  that  host  who, 
along  all  the  radii  of  the  drilized  world, 
had  come  up  to  the  solemn  festival  at 
£lis,  had,  by  the  talisman  of  hasheesh, 
called  to  his  aid  the  magic  of  a  preter- 
natural eloquence ;  that,  while  he  ad- 
dressed the  throng  whom  he  had  charmed 
into  breathless  attention  by  the  weird 
brilliancy  of  his  eye,  the  unearthly  im- 
agery of  his  style,  and  liie  oracular  in- 
sight of  his  thought,  the  grand  impres- 
sion flashed  upon  Ixim  from  the  very 
honor  he  was  receiving,  that  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  some  sublime  deity. 
What  wonder  that  he  burst  into  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  godship  as  a 
secret  too  majestic  to  be  hoarded  up; 
what  wonder  uiat  this  sudden  revelation 
of  himself,  darting  forth  in  burning  words 
and  amid  such  colossal  surroundings, 
went  down  with  the  accessories  of  time 
and  place  along  the  stream  of  perpetual 
tradition  ? 

If  I  may  illustrate  great  things  by- 
small,  I  well  remember  many  haUucina- 
tions  of  my  own  which  would  be  exactly 
parallel  to  such  a  femcy  in  the  mind  of 
Pythagoras.  There  is  no  impression 
more  deeply  stamped  upon  my  past  life 
than  one  of  a  walk  along  the  brook  which 
had  frequently  witnessed  my  wrestlings 
with  the  hasheesh-afreet,  and  whidi 
now  beheld  me,  the  immortal  Zeus,  de- 
scended among  men  to  grant  them  the 
sublime  benecSction  of  renovated  life. 
For  this  cause  I  bad  abandoned  the 
serene  seats  of  Olympus,  the  convoca- 
tion of  ^e  gods,  and  the  glory  of  an  im-' 
mortal  kingship,  while,  by  jnj  side, 
Hermes  trod  the  earth  with  radiant  feet, 
the  companion  and  dispenser  of  the 
beneficence  of  deity.  Across  lakes  and 
seas,  from  continent  to  continent,  we 
strode ;  the  snows  of  Hsemus  and  the 
Himmalehs  crunched  beneath  our  san- 
dals; our  foreheads  were  bathed  with 
the  upper  light,  our  breasts  glowed  with 
the  exultant  inspiration  of  the  golden 
ether.  Now  resting  on  Ghimborazo,  I 
poured  forth  a  majestic  blessing  upon 
all  my  creatures,  and  in  an  instant,  with 
one  omniscient  glance,  I  beheld  every 
human  dwellinff-place  on  the  whole 
sphere  irradiated  with  an  unspeakable 
joyi 

I  saw  the  king  rule  more  wisely,  the 
laborer  return  m>m  his  toil  to  a  happier 
home,   the  park  grow  green  with  an 
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intenser  culture,  the  liarvpst-field  groan 
under  the  Bheaves  of  a  more  prudent 
and  prosperous  husbandry ;  adown  blae 
slopes  came  new  and  more  populous 
flocks,  led  by  unvezcd  and  gladsome 
shepherds,  a  thousand  healthy  Tin«- 
yards  sprang  up  above  their  new-raised 
sunny  terraoes,  every  smallest  heart 
glowed  with  an  added  thrill  of  exultation, 
and  the  oniTersal  rebound  of  joy  eam« 
pouring  up  into  my  own  spirit  with  an 
mtensity  that  lit  my  deity  with  rapture. 
And  this  was  only  a  poor  hasheesh- 
eater,  who,  with  his  friend,  walked  out 
into  ^e  fields  to  enjoy  his  delirium 
among  the  beauties  of  a  dear  summer 
afternoon  !  What,  then,  of  Pythagoras  ? 
The  tendency  of  the  hajsheesh-hallu- 
cination  is  almost  always  toward  the 
supernatural  or  the  sublimest  forms  of 
the  natural.  As  the  millennial  Christ, 
I  have  put  an  end  to  all  the  jars 
of  the  world ;  by  a  word  I  have  bound 
all  humanity  in  etern  alligaments  of 
brotherhood  ;  from  the  depths  of  the 
grand  untrodden  forest  I  have  called  the 
tiger,  and  with  bloodless  jaws  he  came 
mildly  forth  to  fawn  upon  his  king,  a 
partaker  in  the  universal  amnesty.  As 
Rienzi  hurling  fiery  invective  against  the 
usurpations  of  Colonna,  I  have  seen 
the  broad  space  below  the  tribune  grow 
populous  with  a  multitude  of  intense 
faces,  and  within  myself  felt  a  sense  of 
,  towering  into  sublimity,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  my  eloquence 
which  swayed  that  great  host  with  a 
storm  of  indignation,  like  the  sirocco 

Eassing  over  reeds.  Or,  uplifted  mightily 
y  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  have  risen 
through  the  ethereal  infinitudes  till  I 
stood  on  the  very  cope  of  heaven,  with 
the  spheres  below  me.  Suddenly,  by 
an  instantaneous  revealing,  I  became 
aware  of  a  mighty  harp,  which  lay 
athwart  the  celestial  hemisphere,  and 
filled  the  whole  sweep  of  vision  before 
me.  The  lambent  flame  of  myriad 
stars  was  burning  in  the  azure  spaces 
between  its  strings,  and  glorious  suns 
gemmed  with  unimaginable  lustre  all 
its  colossal  frame- work.  While  I  stood 
overwhelmed  by  the  vision,  a  voice 
spoke  clearly  from  the  depths  of  the 
surrounding  ether,  *•  Behold  the  harp 
of  the  universe  !"  Again  I  realized 
the  typefaction  of  the  same  grand  har- 
mony of  creation,  which  glorified  the 
former  vision  to  which  I  have  referred  ; 
for  every  influence,  from  that  which 
nerves  me  wing  of  Ithuriel   down  to 


the  humblest  force  of  growth,  had  there 
its  beautiful  and  peculiar  representa- 
live  string.  As  yet  the  music  slept, 
when  the  voice  spake  to  me  again — 
**  Stretch  forth  thme  hand  and  wake 
the  harmonies!''  Trembling  yet  dar- 
ing, I  swept  the  harp,  and  in  an  instant 
all  heaven  thrilled  with  an  unutterable 
music.  My  arm  strangely  lengthened,  I 
grew  bolder,  and  my  nand  took  a  wider 
range.  The  symphony  grew  more  in- 
tense ;  overpowered,  I  ceased,  and 
heard  tremendous  echoes  coming  back 
from  the  infinitudes.  Again  I  smote 
the  chords;  but,  unable  to  endure  the 
sublimity  of  the  sound,  I  sank  into  an 
ecstatic  trance,  and  was  thus  borne  off 
unconsciously  to  the  portals  of  some 
new  vision. 

But,  if  I  found  the  supernatural  an 
element  df  happiness,  I  also  found  it 
many  times  an  agent  of  most  bitter 
pain.  If  I  once  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  I  was  the  millennial  Christ,  so, 
also,  through  a  long  agony,  have  I  felt 
myself  the  crucified.  In  dim  horror,  I 
perceived  the  nails  piercing  my  hands 
and  feet;  but  it  was  not  that  which 
seemed  the  burden  of  my  suffering. 
Upon  my  head,  in  a  tremendous  and 
ever-thickening  cloud,  came  slowly 
down  the  guilt  of  all  the  ages  past*  and 
all  the  world  to  come;  by  a  dreadful 
quickening,  I  beheld  every  atrocity  and 
nameless  crime  coming  up  from  all  time 
on  lines  that  centred  in  myself.  The 
thorns  clung  to  my  brow,  and  bloody 
drops  stood  like  dew  upon  my  hair,  yet, 
these  were  not  the  instruments  of  my 
agony.  I  was  withered  like  a  leaf  in 
the  breath  of  a  righteous  vengeance. 
The  curtain  of  a  lurid  blackness  hnne 
between  me  and  heaven,  mercy  was  dumb 
forever,  and  I  bore  the  anger  of  Omni- 

Sotence  alone.    Out  of  a  fierv  distance, 
emon  chants  of  triumphant  Dlasi)hemy 
came  surging  on  my  ear,  and  whispers 
of    ferocious    wickedness   ruffled   the 
leaden  air  about  my  cross.    How  long 
I   bore   this  vicarious  agony,  I  nave 
never  known;  hours  are  no  measure  of 
time  in  hasheesh.    I  only  know  that, 
during  the  whole  period,  I  sat  perfectly 
awake  among  objects  which  I  recog- 
nized as  famfliar ;  friends  were  passing 
and  repassing  before  me,  yet,  L  «at  in 
speechless  horror,  <^«^«'?*^,vS^\  ^ 
BuppUcate  their  pity,  to  asV  ^^)^^^^V 
in  the  tortures  of  «^y  t'''^,^  fJ^^.^""^ 
would  he  a  demand  that  men  xt^  x^cve 
should^ach  out  and  grasp  one  ^  ^,^,. 
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mty,  that  mortality  should  snccor  im- 
mortality. 

In  my  experience  of  hasheesh  there 
has  been  one  pervading  characteristic — 
the  conviction  that,  encumbered  with  a 
mortal  body,  I  was  suffering  that  which 
the  untranmieled  immortal  soul  could 
alone  endure.  The  spirit  seemed  to  be 
learning  its  franchi8e,aDd.whetherin  joy 
or  pain,  shook  the  bars  of  flesh  mightily, 
as  if  determined  to  escape  from  its 
cage.  Many  a  time,  in  my  sublimest 
ecstasy,  have  I  asked  myself,  '*  Is  this 
experience  happiness  or  torture?"  for 
soul  and  body  gave  different  ver- 
dicts. 

Hasheesh  is  no  thing  to  be  played 
with  as  a  bauble.  At  its  revealing,  too 
dread  paths  of  spiritual  life  are  flung 
open,  too  tremendous  views  disclosed 
of  what  the  soul  is  capable  of  doing, 
and  being,  and  suffering,  for  that  soul  to 
contemplate,  till,  relieved  of  the  body,  it 
can  behold  them  alone. 


Up  to  the  time  that  I  read  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  this  Magaane  tlie  pa- 
per entitled  ''  The  Hasheesh-eater,"  I 
had  long  walked  among  the  visions  of 
*•  the  weed  of  insanity.*'  The  recital  giv- 
en there  seemed  written  out  of  my  own 
soul.  In  outline  and  detail  it  was  the 
counterpart  of  my  own  suffering.  From 
that  day,  I  shut  the  book  of  hasheesh 
experience,  warned  with  a  warning  for 
which  I  cannot  express  myself  suffi- 
ciently grateful.  And  now,  as  utterly 
escaped,  I  look  back  upon  the  world  of 
visionai-y  yet  awful  reiilitiesv  and  see 
the  fountains  of  its  Elysium  and  the 
flames  of  its  Tartarus  growing  dimmer 
and  still  dimmer  in  &e  mists  of  dis- 
tance, I  hold  the  remembrance  of  its 
apocalypse  as  something  which  I  shall 
behold  again,  when  the  spirit,  looking 
no  longer  through  windows  of  sense, 
shall  realize  its  m^esty  unterrified,  and 
face  to  face  gaze  on  its  infinite  though 
now  unseen  surroundings. 


DIVORCE. 


I  OPENED  a  law-office  in  the  village 
of  Sumpunkins,  in  southern  Michi- 
§an,  w  July,  1847.  Coming  fresh  from 
le  modest  state  of  Rhode  Island,  with 
but  a  moderate  idea  of  my  own  abilities, 
and  lacking  the  assurance  that  with  so 
many  of  my  brethren  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  talent,  I  was  far  from  being 
sanguine  of  professional  success,  and 
was  at  my  wits'  end  to  determine  in  my 
own  mind  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
introducing  myself  to  the  public,  and 
what  present  course  of  proceeding 
promised  the  greatest  pecuniary  re- 
ward in  the  future.  I  knew  little  of  the 
character  of  leffal  business  in  Michi- 
gan, and  devoted  the  first  two  weeks  to 
boking  about  among  the  profession,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess to  its  prosperous  members,  and  of 
failure  to  the  others. 

There  was  Judge  Lacy,  whose  over- 
flowing good-humor  and  abundant  anec- 
dotes always  drew  around  him  a  crowd 
of  admirers,  whose  business  fell  into 
his  hands  as  a  natural  .tribute  to  his 
social  qualities.  There  were  Messrs. 
Briggs  and  Caxter,  whose  persevering 
indutjtry  and  careful  attention  to  every- 
thing that  came  to  their  hands  had 
richly  deserved  the  reward  they  were 


beginning  to  reap.  There  was  Jim 
Smith,  dickering  in  tax-titles  and 
horses,  and  addine  considerably  to  his 
ffains  every  year  m  that  rather  unpro- 
fessional way.  And  there  was  Leech, 
the  hero  of  the  stump,  and  the  favorite 
of  juries,  whose  eloauence  and  humor 
insured  him  a  liberal  retainer  in  every 
case  where  the  facts  rather  than  the  law 
were  in  dispute. 

In  all  these  cases,  good  reasons  for 
success  were  apparent,  but  they  were 
of  a  character  little  encouraging  to 
me.  I  had  neither  Lacy's  humor,  nor 
Smith's  capital  My  most  partial 
friends  had  never  flattered  me  that  I 
could  compete  with  Leech  as  an  orator. 
Industry  I  might  acquire  ;  but  the  road 
to  success  that  way,  seemed  long  and 
discouraging  to  my  unsanguine  spirit. 

My  reflections  on  this  subject  were 
interrupted  one  day  by  the  entrance 
into  my  office  of  a  tall,  lank  Yankee, 
apparently  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  who  strode  into  the  room,  seated 
himself  in  one  chair,  and  perched  his 
feet  upon  another,  drew  an  enormous 
quid  from  his  mouth,  which,  with  an 
ingenious  jerk,  he  plastered  against  the 
side  of  the  stove,  and  be^an — 

'*  Wal,  squire,  how  de  do  ?    Not  per- 
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ticklarly  busy,  I  take  it.  Plenty  of 
time  to  'tend  to  me,  I  reckon.  Ha'n*t 
been  in  Michigan  long,  I  gaess.  Not 
quite  up  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade  yet, 
may  be.  Got  to  wake  up  with  your 
eyes  open,  if  you  do  my  business. 
Want  you  to  set  yourself  right  about  it 
and  get  me  a  divorce.*' 

**  A  divorce  ?"  said  I,  hesitatingly — 
my  little  assurance  nearly  banished  by 
the  decided  and  confident  manner  of 
the  stranger — "  a  divorce  !"  I  repeated 
in  a  moment,  in  a  more  self-possessed 
tone,  running  over  in  my  mind  at  the 
same  time  passages  of  scripture  rela- 
tive to  divorce,  and  the  cause  for  which 
it  was  allowed,  and  wondering  what 
woman  would  dare  to  trifle  with  the 
mari'ia^  vows  which  she  had  made  to  a 
man  of  his  evident  inflexibility  and  de- 
termination. •*  A  divorce — oh,  yes — 
sad  thing,  this  inconsistency  of  woman 
—ought  to  be  puni^ihed  by  hanging — 
I'll  attend  to  your  case,  sir.  Very 
sorry  it  becomes  necessary,  though.'* 

**  Sorr^,  hey  ?  Look  a  here,  squire, 
taint  worth  while  to  waste  any  senti- 
mentals  on  me.  No  inconsistency  in 
the  case  by  a  darned  sight  If  you 
want  to  know  the  pertickTars  you  can 
have  'em.  You  see,  I  found,  arter  a  lit- 
tle, she  wa'n't  my  kind  of  folks  at  all — 
couldn't  make  good  rye-and-injun  if 
she  should  go  to  thunder — spent  more 
time  in  readin'  nonsense  than  she  did 
in  takin'  care  of  the  housen  things,  so 
I  riled  up  one  day,  and  give  her  a  nice, 
snug  licking,  kicked  her  out  doors,  and 
sent  her  home  to  tiie  old  man's.  That's 
the  wh(»le  on't — and  then,  before  the 
stripes  had  well  done  smartin',  I  sent 
word  to  her,  that  I  wanted  her  to  come 
right  home  to  her  dutiful  husband, 
which  she  didn't  do — at  least,  not  that 
night — and  the  next  mojrning  I  was  off, 
bright  and  early,  for  Michigan — got  in 
here  two  years  ago  to-day — been  de- 
serted by  her  two  years,  and  now  I 
want  a  divorce." 

'*  But,"  said  I,  when  the  fellow  had 
completed  his  story,  '*  I  do  not  see  in 
this  any  cause  for  divorce." 

**  You  don't,  hey  ?  Wal,  squire,  may 
be  you're  green  at  this  busine»<s.  You 
look  like  a  deserving  chap,  though,  and 
I  allers  give  that  kind  a  lift  when  I 
can.  Guess,  you  better  study  the  sta- 
tuts  a  little,  aal  have.  Take  your  time 
to  it  squire.  I'll  call  again  to-moiTOw. 
Get  yourself  all  ready  to  start  right  off 
at  the  word  go,  and  carry  her  through. 


I'm  in  the  patent-right  dicker  myself, 
and  I  may  git  a  squint  at  some  chap 
that's  got  the  dimes,  and  I  don't  want 
to  lose  no  such  chance  by  hanging 
round  a  law-office.     Good-day,  squire." 

And  the  Yankee  strode  out  of  the 
office,  and  down  the  street  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour. 

I  at  once  adopted  his  suggestion,  and 
took  down  the  statutes,  to  investigate 
the  causes  adjudged  by  the  legislators 
of  Michigan  to  be  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize divorces  from  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony. 

I  found  these  causes  to  be — 

1.  Adultery. 

2.  Physical  incompetency. 

3.  The  sentence  of  either  party  to 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  more, 
in  any  prison,  jail,  or  house  of  correc- 
tion. 

4.  Desertion  by  either  party  of  the 
other  for  two  years. 

5.  Habitual  drunkenness  in  cither 
party. 

6.  Extreme  cruelty,  whether  prac- 
ticed by  using  personal  violence,  or  by 
any  other  means. 

7.  Gross  and  wanton  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  to  provide  a  suit- 
able maintenance  for  the  wife,  when  of 
sufficient  ability  to  do  so. 

And  as  marriages  will  sometimes 
happen  between  whites  and  negroes, 
but  always  among  that  class  of  them 
who  are  poor  devils  and  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  legal  proceedings  to  get 
rid  of  each  other,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  ai*e  soon  anxious  to  do,  it  is  fur- 
ther enacted,  that  all  such  marriages 
shall,  if  solemnized  in  this  state,  bo 
absolutely  void,  without  any  decree  of 
divorce  or  other  legal  process. 

Pondering  upon  these  seven  causes 
for  divorce  in  the  light  of  the  Yankee's 
ingenuity,  which  was  able  to  make  out  of 
the  forcible  ejection  of  his  wife  from  his 
house  an  apparent  occasion  for  a  de- 
cree which  should  release  him  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  but  leave  her  still 
bound,  I  saw  at  once  that  here  was  a 
broad  and  rich  field  for  a  legal  harvest 
for  any  one  who  would  step  in  and  cul- 
tivate it.  Here  were  seven  modes  of 
egress  from  the  state  of  matrimony; 
and,  if  those  who  bore  the  conjugal 
yoke  uneasily  had  but  some  guide  to 
teach  them  the  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  cast  off,  honors  and  wealth 
would  soon  pour  in  upon  him  from  their 
abundant  gratitude.      Should  I  set  to 
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work  and  open  up  this  avenue  to  afflu- 
ence ?  Conscience  demurred,  but  my 
unpaid  board  bill  coming  in  just  then, 
the  want  of  means  to  meet  it  was  an 
overpowering  argument,  and  I  over- 
ruled the  demurrer. 

The  next  day,  when  the  Yankee 
called,  I  bad  prepared  for  him,  in  due 
form,  saving  some  blanks  for  dates, 
etc.,  the  bill  of  complaint  of  Zadock 
Jenkins  against  Jerusha  Jenkins,  setting 
forth,  in  many  well-rounded  sentences, 
the  marriage,  the  state  of  conjugal 
felicity  which  followed,  disregard- 
ing which,  and  her  conjugal  vow,  and 
moved  thereto  by  some  evil  design- 
ing person,  the  said  Jerusha  did,  on  a 
certain  day,  desert  the  bed  and  board 
of  oomplainant,  and,  on  being  kindly 
and  anectiooately  urged  to  return, 
utterly  neglected  and  refused.  In  ten- 
der consideration  whereof  the  com-  . 
plainant  prayed  a  divorce  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  and  such  other 
and  further  relief  in  the  premises  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  might  require. 

**  You  must  swear  to  this,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins.*' said  I. 

*^  Swear  to  it,  hey  ?  All  right,  I  guess. 
What's  that  about  an  evil^  design- 
ing person  moving  her  to  leave  ?  Mean 
that  as  a  sly  dig  at  me,  hey  ?  Well, 
let  *er  run.** 

And  Jenkins  swore  to  the  truth  of 
the  bill  in  due  form. 

An  order  was  thereupon  made,  that 
the  said  Jerusha  cause  her  answer  to 
said  bill  to  be  £led  within  three  months 
from  date  of  said  order,  and  that  in- 
formation of  the  same  be  conveyed  to 
her  by  publication  in  the  Sumpunkins 
Shot-tower,  a  public  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  the  village  afoi'esaid-'-which 
paper  she  was  morally  certain  not  to  see 
— and  at  the  next  session  of  said  court, 
after  the  end  of  said  three  months,  Jen- 
kins obtained  his  divorce. 

By  a  little  nursing  of  such  cases  of 
discontented  spouses  as  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  with  the  aid  of  Jen- 
kins, who  proved  a  true  friend  to  me, 
I  had  four  other  cases  on  hand  before 
his  was  disposed  of.     They  were — 

Jane  Smith  against  Ichabod  Smith. 
Cause.:  the  sentence  of  Ichabod  to  im- 
prisonment for  horse-stealing.  But 
this  case  fell  through  my  fingers  just 
as  I  was  prepared  to  take  a  decree —  ' 
the  chap  Jane  had  engaged  to  marry, 
when  she  commenced  the  proceedings, , 
being  unfortunately  suspected  of  lar- 


ceny, left  the  country  hastOy,  and 
Ichabod,  his  term  in  prison  expiring 
at  about  the  same  time,  was  received 
back  to  the  embraces  and  good  graces 
of  the  loving  Jane. 

James  Dobbs  against  Dolly  Dobbs. 
Cause :  extreme  cruelty.  Jimmy  was 
a  little  fellow,  but  awfully  malicious, 
and  might  have  given  Qoilp  some  les- 
sons in  persevering  annoyances.  Dolly 
was  larger  and  stronger,  and  usually 
good-natured ;  but,  after  enduring  his 
petty  malice  and  torments  till  nature 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  she  had  one 
day  caught  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
ducked  his  head  three  timee  in  the 
wash-tub.  Jimmy  cot  his  divorce  with- 
out difficulty-^Dolly  scorning  to  de- 
fend, lest  people  might  suppose  ^e 
had  some  desire  to  retain  a  hold  upon 
the  little  torment. 

£mily  Davis  against  Ellery  Davia 
Cause:  neglect  to  provide  %  suitable 
maintenance.  EUery,  being  a  poor 
carpenter,  had  gone,  with  his  wife's  as- 
sent, to  Iowa,  to  look  out  some  more 
promising  locality  for  his  business,  and 
was  hard  at  work  near  Des  Moines, 
earning  the  means  to  take  his  family 
there.  In  the  mean  time,  Emily's  affec- 
tion for  her  husband  having  decreaaed 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
them  mcreased,  she  had  been  over- 
persuaded  by  a  clerk  in  a  jewelry  store, 
to  substitute  the  said  clerk  for  the  dis- 
tant spouse,  and  applied  for  my  aid  in 
the  premises.  I  got  the  divorce,  on 
proof  by  Emily's  father,  that  Davis  had 
gone  off  four  months  before,  leaving 
his  wife  but  five  dollars  in  money,  and 
that  she  had  ever  since  been  compelled 
to  labor  hard  to  provide  herself  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Thi%  seemed 
very  horrible  when  set  forth  in  due 
form  in  a  bill  in  chancery,  though  in 
actual  life  it  may  seem  no  worse  that 
she  should  work  hard  for  a  living  than 
that  he  should.  Consdenoe,  again,  in 
this  case,  showed  some  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion, but  I  held  a  tisht  rem  apon  it — 
the  jewelry  clerk  paid  my  fees,  and 
married  Mrs.  Emily  the  week  afler  her 
divorce,  and  just  ten  days  before  her 
first  husband  returned  for  her. 

Anna  Mason  against  James  Mason. 
Cause  :  extreme  cruelty.  Anna  was 
an  intelligent  girl,  full  of  life  and  en- 
ergy, and  had  married,  on  short  ac- 
quaintance, a  fellow  whom  she  soon 
learned  to  despise.  They,  quite  natu* 
rally,    quarreled  a   little — everybody. 
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of  coarse,  siding  with  Anna,  and  accus- 
ing her  husband  of  various  meannesses. 
One  morning,  the  lodgers  in  an  ad- 
joining room  of  the  hotel,  where  tlie 
Masons  boarded,  declared  that  they 
had  heard  him  the  night  before,  after 
some  high  words,  actually  kick  her  oat 
of  bed,  landing  her,  with  considerable 
force,  upon  the  floor.  Anna  immedi- 
ately brought  suit  for  a  divorce,  and 
succeeded — ^the  foregoing  instance  of 
cruelty  being  brou^t  out  with  great 
effect  in  the  testimony.  Anna  after- 
wards told  me  in  confidence — and  upon 
my  honor  this  was  not  until  after  the 
decree  was  made— that  on  the  night  in 
question,  he  was  th^  person  kicked  out 
of  bed,  and  not  she. 

These  few  cases  proved  the  opening 
to  a  mine  of  wealth  to  me.  I  soon 
became  famous  in  this  department  of 
legal  business,  and  scarcely  a  person, 
who  thought  a  chance  for  improving  his 
or  her  conjugal  relations  offered,  applied 
for  my  aid  in  vain.  A  fortunate  couple 
must  that  have  been,  and  remarkably 
circumspect  in  their  whole  deportment, 
if  I  could  not  somewhere  in  tneir  mar- 
ried history  show,  prima  facie,  especially 
if  the  suit  was  undefended,  the  e3dst- 
ence  of  at  least  one  of  the  causes  for 
divorce. 

Of  late,  however,  the  judges  have 
been  interfering  with  my  pi*actice. 
They  seem  to  imagine  there  is  some- 
thing suspicious  in  these  constant  de- 
mands upon  the  sword  of  justice  to 
sever  the  matrimonial  bonds,  and  that 
the  morals  of  Sumpunkins  and  tlie  sur- 
rounding towns  must  be  frightfully 
depraved.  At  one  term  of  court,  when 
I  presented  four  cases  in  succession 
from  the  little  settlement  of  Fibtown,  the 
presiding  judge  good-humoredly  sug- 
gested that  I  should  famish  him  with  the 
names  of  all  the  married  people  of  that 
place,  and  he  would  make  one  job  of 
divorcing  the  whole.  I  came  near  doing 
60,  for  I  had  four  more  in  readiness  for 
the  next  term ;  but  I  then  caught  the 
judge  in  a  different  humor,  and,  on  one 
pretense  or  another,  he  threw  the  whole 
batch  overboard. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  take  a  divorce 
suit  successfully  through  our  courts. 
The  judges  seem  to  have  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  established  by  universal  ez- 
perience^  that  an  undefended  applica- 
tion for  divorce  was  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  coUusion  or  fraud.     A  number 


of  well- prepared  cases,  where  both  the 
parties  were  willing  and  anxious  to  be 
divorced,  have  failed,from  these  unneces-^ 
sary  and  uncalled-for  judicial  scruples. 
In  some  of  them,  so  far  have  the  parties 
become  alienated  from  each  other,  in 
making  their  preparations  for  a  final 
separation,  and  in  getting  up  the  neces- 
sary proof,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  could  consent  to  live  together 
again,  and  make  up  their  minds  to 
endeavor  once  more  to  make  home 
comfortable. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  my 
calamity.  A  year  ago,  one  Billy  Jones, 
a  citizen  of  a  neighboring  village,  who 
doubted  his  ability  to  procure  a  divorce 
in  Michigan,  started  off  on  a  tour  of 
inquiry  amon^  the  neighboring  states. 
A  day  in  Indiana  and  a  brief  inspection 
of  its  statutes,  satisfied  him  that  that 
was  the  state  likely  to  be  spoken  of 
thereafter  in  the  history  of  legal  di- 
vorces. One  night*8  lodging  at  the  hotel 
made  him  a  citizen  of  the  state.  The 
next  morning  he  filed  his  petition  for 
divorce,  alleging  his  citizensliip,  and 
came  home  to  await  a  brief  publication 
and  the  session  of  the  court,  and  then 
went  down  to  take  his  decree.  I  never 
knew  what  reasons  he  presented  for  a 
divorce,  nor  what  are  there  made 
necessary ;  but,  from  my  knowledge  of 
parties  who  have  since  obtained  divorces 
m  that  state,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  get  them,  I  judge  it  to  be  only 
necessaiy  that  they  pmsent  themselves 
in  court,  make  oath  that  they  are  citi- 
zens i(having  slept  one  night  in  the 
state  six  weeks  before),  and  that  they 
want  a  divorce — and  thereupon  it  » 
granted. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  case,  a 
mania  has  prevailed  in  our  vicinity  for 
Indiana  divorces.  The  very  peroeptible 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  for  the  current  year, 
may  be  directly  traced,  I  am  confident, 
to  people  rushing  into  Hoosierdom  to 
have  the  marriage  contract  annulled. 
The  thing  is  done  up  a  good  deal  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Know-Nothing 
successes,  when  a  candidate  was  elected 
before  the  opposite  party  knew  he  was 
running.  A  man  goes  down  into  In- 
diana to  attend  two  successive  political 
gatherings — livinc  on  unusually  good 
terms  with  his  wife  in  the  interim — and 
on  his  second  return  coolly  presents  her 
with  a  copy  of  a  decree  of  divorce,  and 
informs  her  that  he  will  feel  obliged  if 
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she  will  immediately  remove  herself 
from  the  house,  as  he  thinks  of  soon 
getting  manned.  Or  a  woman  who 
hopes  to  suit  herself  better  in  a  second 
trial  of  her  luck  in  the  marriage  lottery, 
coaxes  the  means  from  her  husband, 
who  is  burdened  with  business  at  home, 
to  run  down  east  and  visit  her  relatives, 
but  takes  the  Wabash- valley  road  at 
Toledo,  and,  after  a  brief  soioura  in 
Indiana,  returns,  to  await  by  her  hus- 
band's fireside  the  matuiing  of  the  plan 
which,  all  unconscious  to  him,  she 
has  prepared  for  severing  the  ties  that 
bind  them  together.  0,  but  don*t  his 
eyes  expand  with  astonishment,  when  a 
biUet  from  his  wife  from  room  No.  11, 
Jehonas  Hotel,  informs  him  that  she  is 
no  lon^r  his  spouse,  and  shall  refuse 
thereafter  to  notice  him  in  the  street 
or  elsewhere  I  And,  especially,  when 
her  kind  and  forbearing  deportment  for  a 
few  weeks  had  led  him  to  hope  that  all 
their  little  difficulties  were  over,  and  a 
smooth  sea  before  them. 

I  have  heard — but  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this — ^that  John  Jenkinson, 
returning  with  his  divorce  in  his  pocket, 
and  finding  his  wife  engaged  in  making 
up  a  quantity  of  new  shirts  for  him, 
actually  waited  a  week  until  they  were 
all  completed  before  he  informed  her 
that  he  had  visited  the  Hoosiers.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  does  not  deny  this 
when  accused  of  it,  but  justifies  himself 
on  the  gtound  that  \ie  was  about  to  be 
married  again  and  needed  the  shirts.  If 
this  be  really  true,  I  think  it  rascally, 
and  shall  advise  her  to  sue  him  for  the 
making  of  the  garments.  By  the  way, 
such  a  suit  would  raise  a  very  curious 
legal  question,  which  I  should  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  supreme 
court:  to  wit,  whether  the  position  of 
parties  is  affected  by  a  divorce  from  the 
time  it  is  granted,  i»r  only,  as  in  case  of 
an  injunction,  from  the  time  they  are 
notified  of  it. 

But  this  Indiana  business  is  certainly 
playing  the  deuce  with  my  income.  No 
one  is  going  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  our 
judges,  with  the  attendant  risk  of  pay- 
ing a  bootless  bill  of  costs,  when  he  can 
80  quietly  slip  down  into  Indiana  and 
make  a  certain  thing  of  it.    The  current 


is  setting  entirely  in  that  direction.  I 
have  at  this  time  not  a  single  divorce 
case  upon  my  calendar,  and,  to  own  the 
whole  truth,  I  have  devoted  my  atten- 
tion so  exclusively  to  cases  of  that  nature 
that  I  have  no  suit  pending  of  any  de- 
scrip  tion*-I  am  literally  and  emphatically 
out  of  court.  I  fear  I  shall  be  driven 
into  other  business,  and  am  lookine 
about  with  some  anxiety  to  see  what  I 
can  turn  my  attention  to  as  a  last  resort. 
I  may  yet  be  driven  to  sawing  wood  for 
a  support,  or  even  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature. 

If  such  a  calamity  as  the  latter  should 
befall  me,  I  may  feel  myself  compelled 
to  give  my  constitnenta  my  views  on 
this  whole  subject  of  divorce.  Many 
lawyers  are  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
causes  for  divorce  were  reduced  to  the 
scriptural  standard,  in  nine  out  of  tea 
of  the  cases  where  parties  now  find 
themselves  unable  to  live  in  harmony, 
they  would  then  never  discover  but 
that  they  were  getting  along  very 
comfortably  together.  Others  of  the 
profession  thlx^  these  underestimate 
the  facts. 

But  one  thin^  is  sure — I  keep  good 
watch  over  my  wife  since  the  Billy  Jones 
case  was  made  public.  I  am  tolerably 
certain  she  has  filed  no  petition  for  di- 
vorce as  yet ;  for  she  has  not  been  out 
of  my  sight  over  two  hours  at  a  time 
for  the  past  year,  and  I  do  not  intend 
she  shall  be  for  the  next.  She  certainly 
cannot  have  acquired  a  residence  in  In- 
diana ap  to  the  present  time,  unless  she 
can  do  it  by  attorney,  as  to  which,  I  find, 
by  such  inquiries  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  the  profession  in  that  state  is 
divided  in  opinion.  If  she  has  got  the 
start  of  me  in  that  respect,  I  shall  still 
take  care  that  she  has  no  opportunity 
to  go  down  and  make  the  oath  that  she 
wants  a  divorce,  without  my  presence. 
If  she  dares  to  make  the  oath,  then  I 
shall  protest  against  it  and  demand  her 
reasons ;  and  if  the  court  overrules  my 
demand,  as  I  am  told  it  undoubtedly  will, 
I  shall  insist  at  least  upon  my  protest 
being  entered  upon  its  journal,  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  my  abhorrence  for  the 
Uoosier  state,  its  laws,  and  the  tribunals 
which  administer  them. 
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A    THRENODY. 


ADIEU    TO     THE     SHIP    ARABIA. 
Sailed  from  Boiton,  October  4ih,  1856. 

GOOD  ship  Arabia !  this  for  tliee : 
God  ^ive  thee  good  speed  o'er  the  aea ! 
Among  thy  tbines  of  bulk  and  weight. 
The  precious  bales  that  make  thy  treight, 
Thy  casks  and  caskets*  great  and  smsul, 
One  treasure  goes,  outweighing  all — 
Bicher  than  all  that  Hindostan, 
Or  that  shy  kingdom  of  Japan, 
Could  for  a  oosUy  tribute  send 
To  a  king's  crowning,  ay — a  friend. 

Henry,  farewell !  and  He  who  rei^s 
O'er  earth  and  ocean.  He  who  chams 
His  lightnings  to  the  cloudy  cur 
That  bears  the  storm  to  every  star, 
May  He  befriend  thee  on  the  deep, 
And  grant  my  sailor  country-sleep. 

0,  God,  who  carest  for  the  dove, 
And  little  wren,  regard  our  love ! 
Thou  hast  before  to  this  dear  child 
Made  thy  sea  smooth,  thy  breezes  mild. 
Watch  o'er  him  as  a  tender  bird. 
And  when  thy  waves  are  roughly  stirred, 
Keep  ache  of  limbs  or  heart  aloof. 
And  make  the  good  ship  tempest-proof. 

So,  when  beside  NoYember*s  fire, 

We  read  the  triumph  of  desire. 

When  the  first  letter  comes,  0  welcome  guest ! 

We'll  call  that  ressel «'  Araby  the  blest!" 

H. 
THE    FIRST     OHEN. 

We  remembered  thee  in  ♦•  Stein,"  my  Henry, 

When  the  welcome  letter  came, 
As  we  sat  beside  the  firelight. 

Making  pictures  in  the  flame ; 
There  we  made  the  cliffs  of  Rdnigsberg, 

And  the  many-oastled  Rhine, 
And  we  saw  the  domes  of  Dresden, 

And  remembered  thee  in  **  Stein." 

Then  we  stirred  the  fire,  and  fancy 

Changed  the  picture  as  we  talked. 
And  we  saw  you  there  in  Rome  again. 

And  on  the  "Pincian"  walked. 
There  we  saw  the  black  Panthdon, 

And  the  shaft  of  Antonine, 
And  the  faces  at  the  **  Lepre," 

And  remembered  them  in  '*  Stein." 

When  my  fHends  were  gone,  I  lingered, 
For  a  muaing  hour  alone, 
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Neither  sad  nor  cheerful-hearted, 

But  with  fancies  of  mine  own. 
And  still,  within  the  embers. 

As  I  watched  the  struggling  spark, 
Both  at  once,  mj  fire  and  candle 

Died — and  left  me  in  the  daj^. 

And  I  shuddered  at  the  omen. 

Though  I  smiled  the  while  I  said, 
**  If  a  man  must  dream,  his  •dreaming 

Is  better  done  in  bed.*' 
So  I  lit  another  taper. 

Ah,  heavy  head  of  mine ! 
But  before  I  found  my  chamber, 

I  remembered  him  m  '*  Stein." 

III. 

THE     SECOND     OMEN. 

There  came  a  casket  with  my  name. 

And  ^^JVagile  "  marked  thereon ; 
I  opened  it—Oh  grief!  Oh  shame ! 

Neptune,  what  hast  thou  do^e  ? 

Alas !  the  sacred,  laurded  head ! 

0  hopeless  heap  of  dust ! 
•♦  Frailty ."»  'twas  all  the  word  I  said— 

Thy  name  is  poet's  bust. 

Again  mine  eye,  if  better  skilled, 

An  omen  might  haye  seen, 
But  hope  still  whispered,  '  Tis  fulJUkd  / 

The  ill  presaged  hath  been  ! 

Therefore  I  bade  my  flippant  muse 

Speak  lightly  of  my  loss ; 
So  snduld  the  giver  learn  my  news, 

And  lightly  bear  the  cross. 

And  veiling  thus  my  discontent. 

This  missive  o'er  the  main. 
Unto  my  friend  at  Rome  I  sent. 

In  the  sunny  **  Square  of  Spain." 

rv. 

THE     LETTER. 

Dear  Hal,  that  marble  from  Leghorn 

Came  damaged  to  its  destined  home ; 
Poor  thing!  the  image-man  in  scorn 

Said,  '*  Better  send  it  back  to  Rome." 

I'm  yext  for  you,  such  pains  you  took 

To  suit  my  taste,  but,  for  myself, 
In  my  own  heart  I'll  rather  look* 

Than  yonder,  at  the  vacant  shelf. 

What  if  my  marble  be  a  wreck. 

Its  fragments  calmly  I  survey, 
And  out  of  many  a  glittering  spedc. 

Gather  one  thought  which  makes  me  gay : 
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Unbroken  still  the  friendship  stands, 
That  sent  this  pledge  across  the  sea — 

No  further  sigh  my  loss  demands, 
While  such  a  friend  remains  to  me. 

V. 

THE    RETURN. 

Ocean !  I  come  to  stand  heside  thy  shore, 
And  ask  thee  what  new  ruin  dost  thou  bring  ? 
I  sent  my  bird  forth  joyful  on  the  wing, 

Gay  with  good  hopes,  and  what  dost  thou  restore  ? 
Another,  broken,  maimed,  and  marble  thing. 

Half  of  my  life,  that  I  shall  have  no  more ! 

Ocean  I  thou  takest  on  thy  bosom  those 

Whom  earth  is  glad  to  part  with,  and  doth  spurn — 

Men  of  disordered  uves,  and  many  woes, 

These  round  the  globe,  successful,  and  return. 

Thou  hast  permitted  on  thy  storms  to  ride 
Fleets  and  their  fortunes  ;  through  a  thousand  gales 

Their  valiant  ribs  thy  fury  have  defied. 
And  they  come  back,  with  triumph  in  their  sails. 

My  friend  went  forth  an  innocent,  like  one 

JBred  in  the  seiTice  of  some  saintly  shrine, 
To  spend  his  days  in  cloistered  courts,  and  shun 

All  cares  except  scholastic  and  divine. 

And  we  committed,  tempering  hope  with  tears, 

Our  Benedictine  to  the  ways  of  men. 
Thinking  to  hail  him  in  a  few  brief  years. 

Back  to  our  abbey  and  his  books  again. 

For  he  went  forth  with  no  ambitious  end — 

A  gentle  scholar,  on  his  mind's  employ. 
Ocean,  what  bring'st  thou  back  ?  is  this  my  friend? 

Is  this  our  brother,  that  went  forth  in  joy  ? 

Oh,  idle  grief,  that  fondly  chides  the  waves ! 
Ocean  received  him — ocean  brings  him  home. 

To  lay  his  head  among  his  kinsmen's  graves — 
Not  there  with  strangers,  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Not  there  with  strangers,  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

VI. 
A     DIRQE. 

Slowly  tread,  and  gently  bear 
One  that  comes  across  the  wave, 

From  the  oppression  cf  his  oare. 
To  the  freedom  of  the  grave. 

From  the  merciless  disease, 
Wearing  body,  wasting  brain, 

To  the  rest  beneath  the  trees. 
The  forgetting  of  all  pain. 

From  the  delicate  eye  and  ear, 
To  the  rest  that  shall  not  see — 
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To  the  sle^'p  that  ahaU  not  bear, 
Nor  feel  the  world^s  yalgarity. 

Bear  him,  in  his  leaden  shroud, 
In  his  pall  of  foreign  oak, 

To  the  uncomplaining  crowd. 
Where  ill  word  was  never  spoke  : 

From  the  rabs  that  fortune  gives, 
From  the  spite  that  rivals  bear, 

From  the  sneer  that  long  outlives 
All  the  praise  the  world  can  spare ; 

From  the  drear  distrust  of  all 
Whom  you  thought  most  sure  and  wise, 

From  the  glory  that  your  fall 
Gives  e*en  them  who  helped  yon  rise. 

Bear  him  from  life's  broken  sleep, 
Dreams  of  pleasure,  dreams  of  pain, 

Hopes  that  tremble,  joys  that  weep, 
Loves  that  peri^sh,  visions  ^ 
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To  the  beautiful  repose. 
Where  he  was  before  his  birih — 

With  the  ruby,  with  the  rose. 
With  the  harvest,  earth  in  earth ! 

Bring  him  to  the  body's  rest. 
After  battle,  sorely  spent. 

Wounded,  but  a  welcome  guest 
In  the  Chiefs  triumphant  tent. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    JAMES   G.    PERCIVAL. 


WHEN  I  was  a  stndent  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  became  very  intimate  with  Percival, 
the  poet.  That  is  to  say,  during  four 
years  spent  in  New  Haven,  I  saw  him 
in  the  street  and  at  other  places,  not 
less,  I  suppose,  than  twentv  times ;  and 
there  were  not  many  people  who  knew 
as  much  of  him  as  that 

I  don*t  think  he  ever  saw  me ;  he 
might  not  have  mentioned  it  if  he  had — 
but  he  never  seemed  to  see  anybody  or 
anything.  His  eyes,  when  one  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them — which  was 
not  often — had  an  absorbed,  preoccupied 
appearance,  as  if  he  was  thinking  in- 
tently about  something,  and  not  looking 
at  anything  in  particular — which  most 
likely  was  the  fact. 

He  was  always  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  me,  so  that  I  seldom  lost  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  him,  and  never 
met  the  man  without  feeling  that  it  was 
something  to  have  seen  him. 


I  have  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
but  not  often.  On  two  occasions  that  I 
recollect,  he  wrote  poems  for  pabfio  de- 
livery, but  on  neither  did  he  deliver 
them  himself;  The  first  time,  he  would 
neither  speak  nor  be  spoken,  because, 
as  was  said,  the  orator  for  the  occasion 
(who,  I  think,  was  the  famous  John 
Newland  Maffit)  did  not  suit  his  taste, 
although  he  had  prepared  the  poem 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Dream  of  a  Day;"  and  the 
second  time  his  friend,  Dr.  North,  read 
his  poem  for  him,  in  the  Doctor's  best 
style  of  elocution,  while  the  poet  was 
snugly  packed  away  in  his  nest,  in  the 
attic  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  or  was  ly- 
ing upon  his  back  on  its  elevated  roof, 
as  was  his  custom,  watching  for  comets 
and  meteors,  and  counting  the  falling 
stars. 

Into  this  solitarv  retreat  of  his,  in  the 
selection  of  which,  perhaps,  poverty, 
eccentricity,  and  science  nad  each  a 
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share,  it  was  snid  that  no  man  or  wo- 
man, friend  or  foe,  ever  gained  admis- 
sion. Here  he  spent  his  days  and 
nights — turning  night  into  day,  and 
alike  ohlivious  of  each.  Here  he 
amassed  and  elaborated  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  rendered  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  well  qualified  to  judge, 
the  most  learned  of  liying  men;  and 
here,  when  the  intellectual  excitement 
of  acquisition  was  spent,  his  strong 
mind  brooded,  in  silent  agony,  over  the 
sorrows  of  a  broken  heart. 

If  any  one  called  on  him  here,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  and  more  than  once,  as 
I  have  heard,  on  a  wager  that  they 
vxmld  see  the  inside  of  his  room,  he 
thrust  out  his  head  or  body,  more  or 
less,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  degree 
of  protrusion  indicating  his  interest  in 
the  vis«itor,  and  there  he  would  stand 
and  talk  as  long  as  his  visitor  chose  to 
remain ;  but  never,  that  I  could  learn, 
was  officious  friendship  or  prying  curi- 
osity rewarded  by  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  look  inside. 

Percival  was  a  man  of  marked  and 
striking  appearance ;  once  seen  he 
would  not  be  soon  forgotten.  His 
usual  dress,  when  in  the  street — and  I 
presume  it  was  all  he  had — consisted  of 
a  much  dilapidated  suit  of  butternut- 
colored  clothes,  over  which  he  fre- 
quently wore  a  long  camlet  cloak,  badly 
worn  and  faded.  On  his  feet  were 
coarse  cowhide  shoes,  with  leather 
strings,  and,  if  the  weather  was  mild, 
no  stockings.  His  head  was  covered 
by  a  flat-top  leather  cap,  cracked  and 
scarred,  with  the  visor  so  loosely  at- 
tached that  a  large  lock  of  sandy  hair 
frequently  protruded  between  it  and  the 
cap. 

Much  of  this  peculiar  and  penurious 
appearance  was  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  certain  eccentricity,  and  to  that  thrift- 
less lack  of  applying  means  to  gain 
ends,  which  was  a  conspicuous  weak- 
ness in  the  man.  But  there  was  com- 
bined with  it  a  real  and  unmistakable 
hard-featured  poverty,  which  it  was 
touching  to  behold.  With  boundless 
possessions  of  intellectual  wealth,  he 
mcked  the  power  to  transmute  them 
into  that  current  coin  which  is  received 
in  exchange  for  clothes  and  bread. 

He  was  a  pretty  large,  broad-shoul- 
dered, bony  man,  with  a  stoop  in  his 
figure,  and  usually  walked  with  his  eyes 
bent  dreamily  on  the  ground.  Ho  had 
a  noble,  massive  head,  with  large,  ^^ 


features,  but  the  skin  of  his  face  and 
hands  wore  a  yellow  tinge,  and.  the 
countenance  a  tense  expression,  sug- 
gesting long-continued  nervous  pain ; 
and  beside  this,  he  had  a  peculiar  look 
which  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  was 
always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the 
use  of  opium,  though  I  have  never 
heard,  nor  have  I  any  other  reason  to 
believe,  that  Percival  had  this  habit. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted, 
learned,  curious,  and  useless  of  human 
beings.  The  demon  of  intellectual 
acquisition  seems  to  have  possessed 
him.  He  was  a  poet,  chemist,  musi- 
cian, botanist,  astronomer,  linguist,  and 
geologist;  nor  was  he  a  mere  dabbler 
or  a  superficial  smatterer  in  these  va- 
ried departments  of  knowledge,  but  in 
each  and  all  he  was  so  thoroughly 
accomplished,  that  his  proficiency  in 
any  one  of  them  would  have  made  most 
men  eminent.  And  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  poems,  written  for  the 
most  part  in  his  youth,  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  lasting 
memento  of  any  of  his  varied  acquisi- 
tions. Indeed,  except  among  scholars, 
he  seems  to  have  outlived  his  own  repu- 
tation. I  doubt  if  it  was  generally 
known  that  he  was  still  alive  ;  and  few, 
when  they  saw  that  Percival  the  geolo- 
gist had  died  in  Illinois,  once  thought 
of  Percival  the  poet,  whose  name  was 
in  the  school-books  near  forty  years 
since. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Percival 
was  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  I 
recollect  it  very  well. 

One  hot  summer  day  I  was  standing 
in  front  of  a  little  grocery,  in  a  small 
country  town  in  Connecticut,  when  two 
pedestrians  came  leisurely  up  to  the 
door,  and  while  one  partly  turned  his 
back,  the  other  put  lus  head  within, 
and,  with  a  musical  voice,  of  peculiar 
intonation,  asked  if  they  had  any  small 
beer. 

Somebody,  who  knew  them,  whispered 
to  me  that  the  one  with  his  back  tamed 
was  Percival,  and  his  companion,  who 
asked  for  the  beer  and  did  most  of  the 
talking,  was  Prof.  Charles  Shepard. 
They  wore  straw  hats  with  very  broad 
brims,  and  long,  dark- colored  calico 
gowns.  I  believe  I  had  never  seen  any 
professors  or  other  distinguished  men 
before,  and  to  me  they  were  types  of 
the  species. 

Percival  was  then  engaged  in  his 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut ;  and. 
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to  persons  who  have  known  him  only 
as  a  poet,  the  published  report,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  that  survey, 
oaght  to  be  a  curiosity.  The  book  is 
about  the  size  of  a  bound  volume  of 
our  Monthly,  and  is  a  collection  of 
details,  drier  than  the  stones  which  he 
brought  home  to  his  cabinet.  A  table 
of  logarithms  presents  as  interesting 
matter  to  the  general  reader. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
prepared  was  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  had  just  finished  his 
first  report  on  the  geology  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  even  now  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  at  that  time  had  all 
the  charm  of  a  romance.  Gov.  Ed- 
wards of  Connecticut,  moved  by  a 
laudable  scientific  patriotism,  and,  per- 
haps also,  by  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness 
to  Percival,  who,  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
was  always  standing  in  need  or  kind- 
ness, recommended  to  the  legislature  a 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  Per- 
cival as  the  man  for  the  work.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received,  and 
an  appropriation  made  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  which,  to  men  accustomed 
to  work  hard  for  six  shillings  a  day, 
undoubtedly  seemed  like  an  enormous 
sum  to  bo  paid  for  wandering  about  and 
gazing  at  stones  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  amount  which  could  be  accom- 
plished with  that,  or  any  other  sum, 
probably  not  one  of  them  all  was  any 
more  ignorant  than  Percival. 

At  the  next  year's  session,  to  Perci- 
val's  great  surprise,  he  was  called  on 
for  a  report ;  and,  to  the  still  greater 
surprise  of  the  legislature,  he  had  no 
report  ready.  Another  year  passed 
away  with  the  same  result.  More  funds 
were  asked  for,  and  reluctantly  granted. 
In  the  mean  time,  scientific  friends  in- 
terfered, and  by  dint  of  pushing  Perci- 
val up  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
I  and  restraining,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  the  impatience  of  the  legislature,  a 
mass  of  figures  and  words  was  at  length 
got  together,  printed,  bound,  and  circu- 
lated. But  no  mortal — except  the  proof- 
reader— ever  perused  it,  or  ever  will. 

His  own  preface  tells  a  part  of.  the 
story,  and  shows  what  Percival  thought 
could  be  done  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars.    He  says : 


"The  gcologiciil  and  mineralogical  sarver 
of  the  state  was  first  saggested  by  Gov.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  annual  message  of  1835.  The 
legislature,  in  accordance  with  his  recom- 
mendation, made  an  appropriation  in  the  ses- 
sion of  that  year  for  that  object.  I  was  invited 
by  Gov.  Edwards  to  engage  in  the  gcol(^i:ioal 
department  of  that  survcv,  in  connection  with 
Prof.  C.  U.  She^ard,  in  the  mineralo^icol  de- 

Fartment.  During  the  summer  of  mat  year 
traveled  with  Prof.  Shcpord  through  every 
town  in  the  state,  but  the  short  poriod  then 
allowed  me  only  enabled  me  to  make  a  ^ne- 
ral  preparatory  reconnoissance.  An  additional 
appropriation,  for  the  continuance  of  the  sur- 
vey, was  made  by  the  legislature  in  the  session 
of  1836.  I  then  commenced,  by  myself,  a 
regular  plan  of  survey,  by  sections  across  the 
state  from  east  to  west,  at  average  intervals  of 
four  miles.*  This  I  accomplished  in  nearly 
eight  months'  constant  travel. 

'*  In  the  session  of  1837,  a  further  appro- 
priation was  made,  to  enable  me  to  complete 
the  survey,  after  having  prepared  a  report  of 
my  previous  explorations.  This  report  I  com- 
pleted and  submitted,  Jon.  1st,  18<».  Before 
commencing  a  re-survey  or  the  state,  I  under- 
took an  exploration  of  the  trap-dikes,  travezv- 
ing  the  primary,  which  I  traced  throoghont 
their  whole  extent  Before  engaging  in  the 
survey  (in  1834),  I  hod  particularly  explored 
the  different  ranges  of  trap  connected  with  the 
two  secondary  formations  in  the  state,  and  had 
traced  them  out  so  fully  that  only  two  or  three 
unimportant  localities  have  since  occurred  to 
me.  After  I  had  completed  my  examination 
of  the  trap-dikes  iu  the  primary,  I  commenced 
a  ro-survey  of  the  state  oy  sections,  firom  east 
to  west,  as  before,  in  the  intervals  between 
my  former  sections,  thus  reducing  the  average 
distance  of  my  sections  to  two  mile*,  and 
bringing  mtfsdf  in  contact  with,  eack  of  tkt 
4,600  square  mtles  in  tJit  state  /" 

(The  italics  and  exclamations  are  not 
in  the  originaJ.)    He  continues: 

"  This  does  does  not  include  my  general  re- 
connoissance the  first  season,  nor  my  particular 
exploration  of  the  trap,  connected  both  with 
the  secondary  and  primary.  In  my  first  regu- 
lar survey,  I  had  ascertained  the  general  sys- 
tem of  arrangement  in  the  rocks  of  the  state, 
and  had  prepared  myself  for  a  more  discrimi- 
nating investigation  of  the  different  forma- 
tions. The  second  survey  I  conscquentJv 
made  more  minutely,  and  devoted  to  it  a  mucii 

freater  length  of  time.  In  these  two  surveys 
had  taken  ample  notes,  on  which  I  had 
marked  the  character  and  relative  ar^all^gle- 
ment  of  the  rocks  in  the  different  localities 
examined,  as  well  as  the  direction  and  dip  of 
the  strata  in  oach.  I  had  oLso  coUectod  illu»- 
ti-ative  specimens  in  most  of  the  localities,  all 
of  which  are  so  arranged  and  labeled  that  the 
precise  locality  and  relation  of  each  can,  by 
reference  to  my  notes,  be  at  once  determined. 
The  number  or  localities  from  which  I  have 
collected  specimens,  I  have  estimated  at 
nearly  8,000 ;  the  records  of  dips  and  bearings 
are  still  more  numerous.  I  had  contemplated, 
after  the  completion  of  my  general  plan  of 


*  The  state  of  Connecticut  is  ninety  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  has  an  average 
of  sixty  miles  north  and  south.    Its  hilly  character  is  proverbial. 
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sarvey,  a  particular  investigation  of  the  or- 
ganic remains  accompanyiug  the  secondary 
lormationB,  oa  well  as  a  re-examination  of  the 
principal  mines  and  quarries,  in  order  to  de- 
termine their  precise  relation  to  the  geological 
system  which  I  believed  I  had  ascertained. 
But  I  regret  to  say,  that  since  the  completion 
of  my  general  plan,  1  have  not  had  the  means 
allowed  me  for  such  additional  investigations, 
nor  even  for  a  proper  use  of  my  materials, 
either  notes  or  specimens.  The  report  which 
follows  is  but  a  hasty  outline,  writtei*  mainly 
from  recollection,  with  only  occasional  refer- 
ence to  my  materials,  and  under  circnmstanoes 
little  calculated  for  cool  consideration!  eic.:* 

As  a  sample  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
I  give  an  extract,  taken  pretty  much  at 
random,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  five  hundred  pages  of  the  book,  as 
any  one  will  testify  who  has  seen  it.  It 
is  found  at  page  147 : 

*'  The  subordinate  porphyritic  ranees  (y— 
B — a)  in  (F2)  again  extend  in  a  line  S.  W.  from 
the  S.E.  part  of  (F6),  along  the  E.  border  of 
(F)  while  the  series  of  porphyritic  ranges  (Fl 
—4—58)  parallel  to  the  latter  on  the  West, 
approach  the  series  fF  6—7)  at  the  point  where 
il  bends  northerly  along  the  W.  border  of  (G). 
The  red  porphyritic  range  of  shelt  rook  (H2a), 
which  may  he  considered  as  continued  S.W., 
in  a  line  nearl  v  parallel  to  the  two  preceding 
series  (F2y— 6— a),  and  (F5— 4— I)  by  the 
porphyritic  rocks  connected  with  the  Lime- 
stone valley  (HI  t)  and  the  porphyritic  range 
(HI. a)  has  already  been  described,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  can  stop  at  one  place  about  as 
well  as  at  anottier.  Now,  please  to  re- 
collect that  this  was  written,  as  he  re- 
marks, mostly  from  memory,  and  that 
the  book  contains  five  hundred  closely- 
printed  ptges,  and,  perhaps,  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  Percival^s  mmd. 

As  a  contrast,  let  us  take  another 
scientific  description  by  the  same  au- 
thor, familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the 
school  reading-books  of  our  younger 
days : 

"THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

"  Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grovOr 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of 

blue, 
That  never  are  wet  with  fallen  dew, 
But  in  brig[ht  and  changeful  beauty  shine 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  orine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand  like  the  mountiun  drift. 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty 
snow ; 
From  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs  where  the  tides  and  biUowa 
flow. 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below ; 
For  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  absent 
there. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that 
glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air; 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent 
water, 
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And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  pulse  is  Reon 

To  blush  like  a  bannerbathcd  in  slaughter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 
The  fan  coral  sweeps  tlu'ough  the  clear, 
deep  sea, 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  the 
ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea ; 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  IS  safe  when  the  wrathful   Spiiit  of 
storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  waves  his  own. 

Who  could  imagine  that  these  two 
descriptions  were  both  from  'the  same 
hand?  What  connection  is  there  be- 
tween 

•*  The  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  the  ocean, 
That  are  bending  like  com  on  the  upland 
lea," 

apd  Pi,  Gamma,  Delta  F.  2?  Where 
was  the  hidden  link  between  those  two 
widely-sundered  individuals — Percival 
the  geologist,  and  Percival  the  poet. 

In  regard  to  Percival's  early  life.  I 
know  little  in  addition  to  the  brief 
sketches  that  have  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers since  his  death. 

The  pleasant,  quiet  old  town  of  Ber- 
lin, in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom, 
lies  on  the  line  of  the  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  railroad,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  former  place.  The  vil- 
lage is  a  little  distance  eastward  from 
the  line  of  the  road  ;  but  the  tops  of  a 
few  of  the  houses  on  the  main  street 
can  be  seen  from  the  cars.  The  town 
has  gained  some  notoriety,  as  the  birth- 
place of  various  authors,  more  or  less 
distinguished  in  their  several  spheres 
of  labor,  making  Berlin,  in  fact,  as  cele- 
brated for  books,  as  other  New  £ngland 
towns  have  been  for  shoes,  hats,  or 
clocks. 

Percival  was  the  son  of  the  village 
physician.  Here  he  was  born,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  1795.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  graduated  with 
distinction  in  the  academical  department 
of  Yale  College,  and,  fivSyears  later, 
received  his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  the  same  institution. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  which 
might  be  told  aboutthat  early  disappoiut- 
ment  which  cast  such  a  deep  shade  over 
his  future  life,  and  which  ia  always  al- 
luded to  in  any  notice  of  Percival.  The 
object  of  this  unfortunate  attachment 
was  a  young  lady  residing  in  his  native 
village,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  and, 
I  presume — if  Percival  ever  played — a 
playmate  of  his  boyish  days. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  she  was  ver 
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young—little  more,  in  fact,  than  a  child 
— when  Porcival  exhibited  his  partiality 
for  her,  and  had  but  a  slight  notion,  or 
none  at  all,  of  the  intense  passion  that 
burned  in  the  breast  of  the  youthful 

{)oet.  His  own  teeming  brain  had  main- 
y  conjured  up  the  ima^e,  which  was 
made  an  object  of  worship  by  his  mor- 
bid fancy. 

But  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  is  too  slight  to  justify  me  to  my- 
self in  anything  more  than  this  passing 
allusion  to  the  matter ;  nor  does  it  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  at- 
tempt it.  It  is  enough  that  he  loved, 
and  loved  in  vain.  What  such  a  blow 
must  have  been  to  a  nature  like  his,  it 
is  not  easy  even  to  imagine  ;  and  only  a 
timid,  shrinking,  acutely-sensitive  spirit, 
that,  under  like  trials,  would  have  suf- 
fered like  tortures,  can  fittingly  perform 
the  task  of  following  his  footsteps  into 
that  valley  of  shadows,  whence  they 
never  altogether  returned. 

Even  without  this  sreat  calamity, 
Percival  was  but  little  fitted  for  practi- 
cal life.  As  it  was,  he  struggled  on 
for  a  whilo  with  drugs  and  doses ;  then, 
as  a  sort  of  compromise,  did  something 
as  a  teacher  of  science.  But  nature 
asserted  her  rights.  The  physician 
yielded  to  the  poet — ^the  man  to  the 
miifanthrope — with  but  a  very  feeble 
struggle ;  and  Percival  returned  to  New 
Haven,  to  lead  the  morbid  life  of  an  in- 
digent recluse. 

Here,  for  the  most  part,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  this  was 
still  his  home,  although,  a  year  or  more 
previous  to  bis  death,  he  had  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  geologist  for  the  state  of 
Wisconsin. 

Time,  it  is  said,  had  in  some  degree 
softened  even  that  great  shadow  which 
lay  across  his  life.  He  had  grown  some- 
what more  approachable  and  reason- 
able in  latefl^ears ;  and  out  amonff  the 
rough  lead-miners  of  the  West,  where 
he  could  partially  forget  himself  and 
all  that  lav  behind  him,  he  had  human- 
ized and  become  quite  a  social  bemg. 
Indeed,  almost  the  last  time  that  I  saw 
him,  not  long  before  he  left  for  the  West, 
I  discovered  a  development  of  geniality 
in  him,  such  as  was  new  to  me,  at  least, 
if  not  to  him. 

He  was  traveling  in  the  oars,  and  oc- 
cupied a  seat  with  a  plain,  but  evidently 
intelligent  man — perhaps  an  educated 
farmer.    Percival  probably  thought  him- 


self an  entire  stranger  to  those  about 
him,  at  all  events,  there  was  an  absence 
of  that  consciousness  which  he  betrayed 
even  in  his  dreaminess,  when  surround- 
ed by  those  he  knew.  He  had  fallen 
into  conversation  with  the  man,  and, 
warming  in  his  subject,  the  lines  of  his 
face  relaxed,  the  old  expression  of  pain 
was  gone,  and  his  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  glow  of  interest  and  appre- 
ciation— I  might  almost  say,  of  humani- 
ty— that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  he  was  always  a  silent  man ;  by 
no  means.  In  the  language  of  one  of 
the  few  individuals  with  whom  he  held 
familiar  intercourse  —  "He  was,  at 
times,  fearfully  communicative.*'  He 
took  no  note  of  time  or  circumstance, 
his  own  convenience,  or  that  of  his 
listeners;  fire,  food,  and  rest,  were 
cdike  unheeded  when  he  was  fairly  em- 
barked on  the  full  tide  of  communica- 
tive discourse. 

**I  have  known  him  to  stand  and 
talk,"  said  the  person  above  referred 
to,  **in  an  ojpen  door- way,  holding  by 
the  handle  oi  the  door,  at  midnight,  in 
the  coldest  night  of  a  severe  winter, 
until,  for  my  own  comfort:,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  insist  on  his  coming  in  or  go- 
ing out  At  that  time,  I  knew  he  had 
not  tasted  food  for  twelve  hours,  per- 
haps not  for  a  much  longer  period." 

Several  amusing  anecdotes  are  told 
illustrative  of  his  peculiarities  in  this 
respect.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  induced  to  spend  the  evening  with 
a  small  cirde  of  friends,  some  question 
happened  to  arise  in  regard  to  hicko^- 
trees,  and  his  opinion  was  asked.  He 
immediately  commenced  a  dissertation 
on  hickory-trees,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night. 

At  another  time,  he  had  been  spend- 
ing an  evening  with  his  ftiend  Dr. 
North,  and,  on  leaving,  the  doctor  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  where  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rema^- 
able  light  in  the  horizon.  It  seeo^ed 
too  far  east  for  the  aurora,  and  was  at 
the  wrong  time  in  the  month  for  the 
moon.  Whilst  they  were  watching  it 
with  intense  interest,  speculating  on  its 
probable  cause,  and  oonCTatulating 
themselves  on  their  eood  fortune  in 
witnessing;  so  remarkable  a  phenome- 
non, the  mffuse  light  was  suddenly  dis- 
placed by  a  more  concentrated  body 
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of  rays,  and  the  round  red  sun  rising 
at  his  regular  time,  destroyed  the  phe- 
nomenon and  disgusted  the  observ- 
ers. 

The  strong  and  weak  points  of  most 
men  are  so  intermingled  and  blended  to- 
gether, that  they  shade  into  and  modify 
each  other,  producing  a  sort  of  unity 
and  completeness  of  individual  charac- 
ter which  marks  and  identifies  the  man. 
But  in  Percival,  strength  and  weakness 
lay  in  defined  masses,  side  by  side,  or 
were  twisted  together  like  a  rope  of 
wire  and  3and.  Nor  was  his  weakness 
the  weakness  of  most  strong  men. 

Some  men,  profoand  in  theory,  are 
deficient  in  practical  knowledge;  but 
PercivaPs  knowledge,  vast  as  it  was  in 
theory,  often  extended  as  well  to  the 
minutest  practical  details.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  illustrates  this  fact: 

Happening  one  day  into  the  shop  of 
a  confectioner,  he  saw  a  shapeless  mass 
of  sagor  lying  in  a  kettle,  and,  on  in- 
quiry, learned  that  it  was  the  result  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manufacture 
a  particular  kind  of  candy.  Percival 
examined  it,  advised  the  confectioner 
what  course  to  take,  waited  himself  to 
see  the  operation  commenced  ;  and  did 
not  leave  until  assured  of  its  ultimate 
success. 

On  another  occasion,  he  remarked  to 
a  friend  that  he  should  like  to  get  some 
cheap  musical  instrument  wiui  which 
to  amuse  himself  occasionally;  and 
after  several  had  been  suggested  and 
objected  to  on  various  grounds,  the  ac- 
cordeon  —  then  a  comparatively  new 
instrument — was  mentioned.  "  What," 
said  Percival,  »*  that  affair  like  a  bel- 
lows ;  can  any  music  be  got  out  of 
that?"  On  being  assured  that  there 
could,  the  thing  seemed  to  strike  him 
favorably,  and  he  procured  one  that 
same  day. 

On  the  following  day,  toward  night, 
his  informant  was  passing  the  hospital 
where  Percival  had  his  room,  and 
heard  music  of  an  unusual  character. 
On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  it  was  Per- 
cival and  the  acoordeon.  He  had 
spent  the  whole  night  in  the  effort,  and 
had  mastered  the  instrument.  "  N«ver," 
said  the  person  who  relates  the  fact, 
"  have  I  oefore  or  since  heard  such 
music  from  an  accordeon."  It  was 
an  end  to  his  playing.  The  difficulty 
once  conquered,  the  instrument  lost  its 
charm. ' 

Apropos  of  his  love  for  music :  it  is 


said  that  when  Ole  Bull  was  in  New 
Haven,  some  friend  of  Percival,  who 
knew  that  the  poet  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  dollar^  sent  him  a  ticket  to  the 
concert  of  the  great  musician.  He 
attended,  and  the  next  morning  sent  to 
the  distinouished  violinist  a  compli- 
mentary ole  written  in  his  native  Nor- 
wegian. 

As  a  philologist^  he  is  believed  by  men 
of  considerable  attainmente  to  have  been 
without  an  equal.  If  he  had  a  favorite 
science  it  was  this.  During  the  revision 
of  Webster's  great  dictionary,  under  the 
supervbion  ot  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich, 
Percival  was  employed  upon  a  portion 
of  the  work.  If  he  could  have  been 
managed,  and  his  services  rendered 
available,  his  aid  would  have  been  al- 
most invaluable — but  here,  a?ain,  his 
marked  peculiarities  interfered  to  de- 
prive the  enterprine  of  his  aid,  and  him 
of  the  employment  of  which  he  stood 
in  need.  He  could  only  work  in  his 
own  time  and  way.  Nothing  could  be 
passed  over  until  thoroughly  finished ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  would 
sometimes  spend  days  upon  some  single 
insignificant  word,  whose  history,  if 
attainable,  was  of  no  importance.  In 
the  mean  time,  printers,  compositors, 
and  proof-readers,  must  be  paid  for 
standing  idle:  so,  after  a  short  trial, 
they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  give 
him  up,  and  go  on  without  his  aid. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  occupied 
on  this  work,  I  occasionally  saw  him  at 
Prof.  Goodrich's  rooms.  He  pursued 
his  investigations  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  book- shelves  ;  generally  holding 
two  or  three  books  in  his  hands,  having 
a  pile  of  others  collected  at  his  feet, 
wearing  on  his  head  his  ragged  leather 
cap,  usually  keeping  his  back  turned 
toward  any  persons  in  the  room,  and 
never,  while  I  was  present,  speaking  or 
rabing  his  eyes  from  his  work. 

Percival's  last  publication  was  (in 
1843)  a  littie  volume  entitied,  '*  Dream 
of  a  Day  and  Other  Poems."  It  is  now 
out  of  print,  as  are,  also,  his  earlier 
volumes.  This  book,  besides  the  some- 
what extended  poem  which  gives  it  a 
name,  contains  many  short  pieces  of 
great  beauty,  both  original  and  trans- 
lated ;  but  its  object  seems  to  have  been, 
principally,  to  give  specimens  of  a  great 
variety  of  metres.  Of  these  it  contains, 
as  stated  in  the  preface,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  metre  is  not  here 
employed,  as  is  usual,  to  convey  the 
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idea,  but  tbe  Idea  is  made  a  yeliicle  to 
eonyej  the  metre. 

Two  or  three  years  before  his  death, 
a  few  of  Perdrars  friends,  foreseeing 
or  fearing  that,  as  age  came  upon  him,  he 
might  suffer  for  the  indispensable  neces- 
saries of  life,  felt  themseiye»  called  upon 
to  take  some  decided  measures  toward 
providing  him  a  home,  and  rescuing  him 
from  the  danger  of  absolute  want. 
That  is  to  say,  although  it  is  a  some- 
what harsher  way  of  saying  it,  what  they 
desired  to  guard  him  against  was  atarv- 
ation. 

With  this  end  in  yiew,  they  rsused  a 
sum  of  money,  built  him  a  bouse,  and 
paid  off  his  debts :  to  create  an  incen- 
tiye  to  profitable  exertion,  they  called  it 
a  loan,  and  took  a  mortgage  for  its 
security  upon  his  library.  With  this 
as  a  stimulus,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, they  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
the  honorable  and  profitable  post  ten- 
dered him  by  the  goyemor  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Perciyal  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  lived 
a  voluntary  exile.  Yet  he  pined  for 
familiar  objects  like  a  child ;  for  his 
books — ^his  seclusion — his  home.  Like 
the  **  Prisoner  of  the  Bastile,"  he  long- 
ed for  his  cell.  A  home-sickness  came 
over  him — the  great  doud  deepened  into 
darkness,  and  he  died. 


We  ought  to  have  a  biography  of 


Percival  that  should  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory  worthy  of  his  genius. 

There  is  he  material  and  there  are 
the  men  for  it  in  New  Haven,  and  they 
owe  it  to  the  country  and  to  themselves 
not  to  let  the  occasion  pass. 

But  no  dry,  barren  ooUection  of  dates, 
and  facts,  and  elegant  extracts,  would 
be  a  biography  of  Percival ;  and  a 
flattering  eulogium  would  be  a  poor 
and  painful  mockery  of  his  thread-oare 
truthfulness. 

There  was  a  vital  kernel  under  that 
dry  husk  of  camlet ;  a  frtutful  psycho- 
logT  beneath  that  barren  exterior  life, 
wmch  the  biographers  of  Percival  should 
make  the  property  of  the  world.  No- 
thing of  his  history  should  be  held  back. 
His  trials,  his  weaknesses,  his  faults — 
for  all  these,  many  and  migh^,  such  a 
man  as  Percival  must  have  had— should 
be  set  forth  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  went  to  make  up  the  life  of  the 
man.  To  make  us  know  him,  precisely 
as  he  was,  should  be  the  pervading  idea 
of  such  a  work. 

The  delicate  sensibility  and  exquisite 
refinement  of  Fitch ;  the  minute  ob- 
servation and  graphic  delineation  of 
Olmsted ;  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of 
Herrick  ;  the  quick,  generous,  and  com- 
prehensive sympathy  of  the  elder  Sil- 
liraan,  together  with  the  peculiar  gifts 
of  all  the  other  talented  compeers  of 
Percival,  would  here  find  full  and  fitting 
scope  in  thus  embalming  the  memory 
of  their  gifted  friend. 


TO   THE   QUEEN'S   HEALTH. 


I  DRINK— I  dare  not  say  to  whom ! 
A  Queen ! — ^not  England's  Queen  bat  mine ! 
I  drink  to  one  whose  pure  young  lips 
Are  richer  than  the  wine  ! 


II. 


Unto  her  hazel  eyes  I  drink, 
And  to  her  nut-brown  hair, 
And  to  the  cheeks  that  wear 

The  sea-shell's  faintest  pink  1 


lu. 


I  would  that  I  might  breathe  her  name. 
My  humble  song  would  grow  divine, 

Even  as  these  molten  rubies  turn. 
When  spilt  for  her,  to  holy  wine ! 


1856.1 


SAMUEL 


HERE  is  a  da^  on  wluch  more  public 
good  or  evil  is  to  be  done  than  was 
ever  done  on  any  day.  And  this  is  the 
pregnant  season,  when  our  old  Roman, 
Samael  Hoar,  has  chosen  to  quit  this 
world.  Ah  iniquo  certamine  in  digna- 
hundus  recessit. 

He  was  born  under  a  Christian  and 
humane  star,  full  of  mansuetude  and 
nobleness,  honor  and  charity;  and, 
whilst  he  was  willinff  to  face  every  dis- 
agreeable duty,  whilst  he  dared  do  aU 
that  might  beseem  a  man,  his  self-re- 
spect restrained  him  from  any  fool-hardi- 
ness. The  Homeric  heroes,  when  they 
saw  the  gods  mingling  in  the  fray, 
sheathed  their  swords.  So  did  not  he 
feel  any  call  to  make  it  a  contest  of 
personal  strength  with  mobs  or  nations ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  day  and  the  gods 
went  against  him,  he  withdrew,  but 
with  an  unaltered  belief.  All  was  con- 
quered »r«<«r  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 

At  the  time  when  he  went  to  Soodi 
Carolina  as  the  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1844,  whilst  staying  in 
Charleston,  pending  his  correspondence 
with  the  governor  and  the  legal  officers, 
he  was  repeatedly  warned  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  or  to 
take  his  daily  walk,  as  he  had  done,  un- 
attended by  friends,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  He  was  advised  to  withdraw  to 
private  lodgings,  which  were  eagerly 
offered  him  by  friends.  He  rejected  the 
advice,  and  refused  the  offers,  saying 
that  "  he  was  old,  and  his  life  was  not 
worth  much,  but  he  had  rather  the  boys 
should  troll  his  old  head  like  a  foot-ball 
in  their  streets,  than  that  he  should 
hide  it.'*  And  he  continued  the  uniform 
practice  of  his  daily  walk  into  all  parts 
of  the  city.  But  when  the  mob  of 
Charleston  was  assembled  in  the  streets 
before  his  hotel,  and  a  deputation  of 
gentlemen  waited  upon  him  in  the  hall, 
to  say  they  had  come  with  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  state  to  remove  him 
by  force,  and  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  ho  considered  his  duty  discharged 
to  the  last  point  of  possibility.  The 
force  was  apparent  and  irresistible ;  the 
legal  officer's  part  was  up ;  it  was  now 
time  for  the  military  officer  to  be  sent ; 
and  he  said,  ♦*  Well,  gentlemen,  since  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  use  force,  I  must 
go.''    But  his  opinion  was  unchanged. 

In  like  manner,  now,  when  the  votes 
of  the  free  states,  as  shown  in  the  recent 
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election  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  mankind, 
and  betrayed  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
considered  the  question  of  justice  and 
liberty,  for  his  age,  lost,  and  bad  no 
longer  the  will  to  drag  his  days  through 
the  dishonors  of  the  long  defeat,  and 
promptly  ip^thdrew,  bat  with  unaltered 
belief. 

He  was  a  very  natural,  but  a  very 
high  character— a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear 

Serception  of  justice,  and  a  perfect  obe- 
ience  thereto  in  his  action — of  a  strong 
understanding,  precise  and  methodical, 
which  gave  him  great  eminence  in  the 
legal  profession.  It  was  rather  his  re- 
putation for  severe  method  in  his  in- 
tellect, than  any  special  direction  in  his 
studies,  that  caused  him  to  be  offered 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Harvard 
University,  when  vacfuit,  in  1806.  The 
severity  of  his  logic  might  have  inspired 
fear,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  his 
natural  reverence,  which  made  him 
modest  and  courteous,  though  his  cour- 
tesy had  a  grave  and  almost  mifitary  oir. 
He  combined  a  uniform  self-respect 
with  a  natural  reverence  for  every  other 
man ;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
him  to  associate  with  farmers,  aad  with 
plain,  uneducated,  poor  men,  and  he  had 
a  strong  unaffected  interest  in  farms, 
and  crops,  and  weathers,  and  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  rural  life.  It  was  just 
as  easy  for  him  to  meet,  on  the  same 
floor,  and  with  the  same  plain  courtesy, 
men  of  distinction  and  large  ability.  He 
was  fond  of  farms  and  trees,  fond  of 
birds,  and  attentive  to  their  manners 
and  habits  *,  addicted  to  long  aad  retired 
walks ;  temperate  to  asceticism,  for  no 
lesson  of  his  experience  was  lost  on 
him,  and  his  self-command  was  perfect. 
Though  rich,  of  a  plainness  and  almost 
poverty  of  personal  expenditure,  yet 
fiberal  of  his  money  to  any  worthy  use, 
readily  lending  it  to  young  men,  and  in- 
dustrious men,  and  by  no  means  eager 
to  reclaim  of  them  eimer  the  interest  or 
the  principal.  He  was  open-handed  to 
every  charity,  and  every  public  claim 
that  had  any  show  of  reason  in  it. 
When  I  talked  with  him  une  day  of 
some  inequality  of  taxes  in  the  town,  he 
said,  ♦*  it  was  his  practice  to  pay  what- 
ever was  demanded;  for,  thoueh  he 
might  think  the  taxation  large,  and  very 
unequally  apportioned,  yet  be  thought 
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the  money  might  as  well  go  in  this  way 
as  in  any  other." 

The  strength  and  the  heauty  of  the 
man  lay  in  the  natural  goodness  and 
justice  of  his  mind,  which,  in  manhood 
and  in  old  age,  after  dealing  all  his  life 
with  weighty  private  and  ptlWio  interests, 
left  an  infantile  innocence,  of  which  we 
have  no  second  or  third  example — the 
strength  of  a  chief  united  to  the  modesty 
of  a  child.  He  returned  from  courts  or 
congresses  to  sit  down,  with  unaltered 
humility,  in  the  church  or  in  the  town- 
house,  on  the  plain  wooden  bench,  where 
honor  came  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

He  was  a  man  in  whom  so  rare  a 
spirit  of  justice  visibly  dwelt,  that,  if  one 
had  met  him  in  a  cabin,  or  in  a  forest, 
he  must  still  seem  a  public  man,  answer- 
ing as  sovereign  state  to  sovereign  state ; 
and  might  easily  suggest  Milton's  pic- 
ture of  John  Bradshaw,  that,  **  he  was  a 
consul  from  whom  the  fasces  did  not  de- 
part with  the  year,  but  in  private  seem- 
ed ever  sitting  in  judgment  on  kings." 
Everybody  knew  where  to  find  him. 
What  he  said,  that  would  he  do.  But 
he  disdained  any  arts  in  his  speech :  he 
was  not  adorned  with  any  graces  of 
rhetoric  ; 

*-  But  simplo  truth  his  utmost  skill." 

So  caii^ous  was  he,  and  tender  of  the 
truth,  mat  he  sometimes  wearied  his 
audience  with  the  pains  he  took  to  qua- 
lify and  verify  his  statements,  adding 
clause  on  clause  to  do  justice  to  all  his 
conviction.  He  had  Httle  or  no  power 
of  generalization.  But  a  plain  way  he 
had  of  putting  his  statement  with  aU  his 
mighty  and,  now  and  then,  borrowing  the 
aid  of  a  good  story,  or  a  farmer's  phrase, 
whose  force  had  imprinted  it  on  his  mem- 
ory, and,  by  the  same  token,  his  hearers 
were  bound  to  remember  his  point. 

The  impxession  he  made  on  juries 
was  honorable  to  him  and  them.  For 
a  long  term  of  years,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  in  Middlesex,  practicing,  also, 
in  the  adjoining  counties.  He  had  one 
aide  or  the  other  of  every  important 
case,  and  his  influence  was  reckoned 
despotic,  and  sometimes  complained  of 
as  a  bar  to  public  justice.  Many  good 
stories  are  still  told  of  the  perplexity  of 
jurors,  who  found  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side,  and  yet  Squire  Hoar 
had  said,  that  he  believed,  on  his  con- 
science, his  client  entitled  to  a  verdict. 
And  what  Middlesex  jury,  containing 
any  God-fearing  men  in  it,  would  hazard  • 


an  opinion  in  flat  contradiction  to  what 
Squire  Hoar  believed  to  be  just  ?  He 
was  entitled  to  this  respect ;  for  he  dis- 
criminated in  the  business  that  was 
brought  to  him,  and  would  not  argue  a 
rotten  cause,  and  he  refused  very  large 
sums  offered  him  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  criminal  persons. 

His  character  made  him  the  con- 
science of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  And  in  many  a  town  it  was 
asked,  *'what  does  Sauire  Hoar  think 
of  this  ?*'  and  he  was,  m  political  crises, 
entreated  to  write  a  few  lines  to  make 
known  to  good  men  in  Chelmsford,  or 
Marlborough,  or  Shirley,  what  that 
opinion  was.  I  used  to  feel  that  his 
conscience  was  a  kind  of  meter  of  the 
degree  of  honesty  in  the  country,  by 
which  on  each  occasion  it  was  tried, 
and  sometimes  found  wanting.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  he  could  not  be  elected  to 
Congress  a  second  time  from  Middlesex. 

And  in  his  own  town,  if  some  import- 
ant end  was  to  be  gained — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  county  commissioners 
refused  to  rebuild  the  burned  court- 
bouse,  on  the  belief  that  the  courts 
would  be  transferred  from  Concord 
to  Lowell — all  parties  combined  to  send 
Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Legislature,  where  his 
presence  and  speech,  of  course,  secured 
the  rebuilding;  and,  of  course,  also, 
having  answered  our  end,  we  passed 
him  by,  and  elected  somebody  else  at 
the  next  term. 

His  head,  with  singular  grace  in  its 
lines,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  bust  of 
Dante.  He  retained  to  the  last  the 
erectness  of  his  tall  but  slender  form, 
and  not  less  the  full  strength  of  his 
mind.  Such  was,  in  old  age,  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  carriage,  as  if  the 
mind  radiated,  and  made  the  same  im- 
pression of  probity  on  all  beholders. 

His  beauty  was  pathetic  and  touching 
in  these  latest  days,  and,  as  now  appears, 
it  awakened  a  certain  tender  fear  in 
all  who  saw  him,  that  the  costly  orna- 
ment of  our  homes,  and  halls,  and 
streets  was  speedily  to  be  removed. 
Yet  how  solitary  he  looked,  day  by 
day,  in  the  world — this  man  so  revered, 
this  man  of  public  life,  of  large  acquaint- 
ance, and  wide  family  connection !  Was 
it  some  reserve  of  constitution,  or  was 
it  only  the  lot  of  excellence,  that,  with 
aims  so  pure  and  single,  he  seemed  to 
pass  out  of  life  alone,  and,  as  it  were, 
unknown  to  those  who  were  his  ooa- 
temporaries  and  familiars  ? 
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THE  great  triangular  contest  is  at  an ' 
end,  and  the  result,  for  the  parties 
which  were  engaged  in  it,  may  he  sum- 
med up  in  the  Allowing  terms:  that 
the  Democratic,  now  the  pro-slavery 
party,  has  gained  its  candidates,  hut 
damaged  its  cause ;  that  the  Republicans 
have  Tost  their  candidates,  but  furthered 
their  cause ;  and  that  the  Americans, 
composed  of  the  fragments  of  two  old  and 
decayed  factions,  have  lost  both  candi- 
dates and  cause,  and  that,  seemingly,  for- 
ever. In  other  words,  the  Democrats, 
though  victorious  in  the  choice  of  their 
men,  are  victorious  under  circumstances 
which  yield  them  little  occasion  for  tri- 
uomh;  and  the  Republicans,  though 
defeated,  are  defeated  under  circum- 
stances which  render  them  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  they  were  before ;  while 
Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  men  have  injured 
others,  but  utterly  destroyed  them- 
selves. The  ruin  of  one  party,  the 
temporary  check  of  another,  and  the 
doubtful  ascendency  of  the  third,  is  what 
we  read  in  the  significant  events  of  No- 
vember. 

Before  remarking  upon  the  general 
result,  however,  we  wish  to  say  a  word 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  peculiar  one, 
presenting  new  aspects,  hotly  contested, 
and  markmg,  as  we  think,  an  era  in  the 
political  history  of  the  nation. 

In  one  respect,  it  was  a  campaign 
which  may  be  contemplated  with  more 
complacency  than  any  that  we  have  be- 
fore known.  The  style  of  the  speaking 
has  been  better,  the  places  at  which 
the  meetings  were  held  were  better, 
and  the  tone  and  character  of  the  audi- 
ences improved.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom,  heretofore,  to  hold  our  popu- 
lar assemblages  in  low  and  filthy  places, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  vicinity  of  grog- 
shops, whence  they  could  be  packed 
with  fellows  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
rum  and  tobacco,  and  who  necessarily 
excluded  nearly  all  men  not  of  their  own 
sort  from  the  precincts.  The  orators 
of  these  assemblages,  also,  have  been 
too  fond  of  indulging  in  mere  vapor  and 
frothy  declamation — fitly  denominated 
spread-eagle  eloquence — which  inflames 
the  vanity  of  the  people,  and  flatters 
their  ignorance,  without  imparting  to 
them  any  solid  knowledge  of  political 
events,  or  furnishing  them  with  good  and 
substantial  grounds  for  the  action  of  the 


parties  to  which  they  belong.  But,  in 
the  late  campaign,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
there  was  a  manifest  improvement  in 
these  matters;  the  clubs,  many  of  them, 
held  their  meetings  in  places  at  which  it 
was  no  degradation  for  even  ladies  to  be 

S resent ;  and  the  orators,  many  of  them, 
iscussed  their  topics  with  a  dignity  and 
decorum  not  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  we  have  heard  speech- 
es dunng  this  campaign,  from  the  ora- 
tors of  edl  the  parties,  which  evinced  a 
true  and  noble  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  orator  of  the  greatness  of  his 
function,  as  well  as  a  masterly  command 
of  all  the  higher  resources  of  rhetoric. 
We  have  seen  miscellaneous  assembla- 
ges that,  for  three  or  four  hours  together, 
would  listen  to  a  close  argument  with  an 
almost  unbroken  attention,  and  when 
they  separated,  go  home  with  the  assur- 
ed conviction  that  they  had  been  pro- 
vided, in  a  candid  and  manly  way,  with 
the  means  of  forming  an  intelligent  and 
honest  opinion  of  the  controversies  of 
the  day.  How  much  better  was  that 
than  tne  old  plan  of  splitting  the  ears  of 
the  multitude  with  stale  phrases  of  pat- 
riotic sentiment  or  party  clap-trap? 
How  much  greater  the  respect  which  a 
speaker  shows  to  his  audience,  as  to 
himself,  when  he  makes  a  frank  and  ear- 
nest appeal  to  their  reasons  and  the 
nobler  feelings  of  their  hearts,  than  wh^n 
he  explodes  incessantly  in  mere  pailisan 
rant  and  bombast  ? 

Li  another  aspect,  however,  this  cam- 
paign has  been  quite  as  disgraceful,  to 
some  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  as 
any  before — and  that  is,  in  the  amount 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood 
which  they  thought  fit  to  introduce  into 
the  debate,  to  disguise  or  complicate  its 
real  issues.  We  are  willing  to  make 
the  largest  allowances  for  men  who  are 
eagerly  pursuing  an  end  which  they 
deem  of  the  highest  importance.  We 
know  how  apt  the  best  of  us  are,  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement  and  passion,  to 
yield  the  reins  of  judgment ;  how  will- 
ingly we  believe  any  story,  even  the 
most  monstrous,  which  makes  for  our 
friends,  or  injures  our  enemies ;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  in  ail  this  for  the  de- 
liberate and  persistent  tenacity  with 
which  certain  of  the  politicians  clung  to 
statements  which  they  must  have  known 
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were  unfounded.  Can  the  persons  who 
circulated  these  reports  look  back  upon 
the  canvass  with  any  feelings  of  self- 
Batisfaction  ?  Were  they  not  guiltyi 
in  public  life,  of  a  kind  and  degree 
of  duplicity  which,  in  private  life,  would 
consign  them  to  lasting  shame  ?  Did 
they  not,  at  a  time  when  great  na- 
tional issues  were  to  be  tried,  when 
the  destinies  of  the  country  for  years 
to  come  depended  u^on  the  cast,  try 
to  influence  the  decision,  not  by  the 
merits  of  those  issues  themselvesi  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  principles  involv- 
ed, but  by  mean,  personal  insinuations, 
and  by  petty  yet  unblushing  calum- 
nies? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected 
in  political  controversy,  or,  perhaps, 
in  any  controversy,  that  men  will  con- 
duct their  arguments  with  all  the  can- 
dor of  a  gentleman's  conversation,  or 
with  that  freedom  from  prejudice  which 
marks  the  judgments  of  a  court ;  but 
we  ought  to  expect  from  all  men, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
that  they  should  abstain  from  gross 
fraud.  Their  selfish  prudence,  if  not 
their  consciences,  ou^ht  to  restrain  them 
from  such  a  resort  ;»for,  in  a  little  while, 
their  falsehood  is  necessarily  exposed, 
and  then,  though  they  have  gained  their 
ends,  they  have  also  gained  dishonor 
and  contempt.  Now,  we  repeat  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  material  used  in  the 
late  contest  was  extremely  discreditable 
— unworthy  of  the  occasion,  unworthy 
of  the  men,  unworthy  of  the  theory  of 
our  institutions.  The  supposition  with 
us  is,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  that  they  have  intelligence 
enough  to  form  correct  opinions,  and 
virtue  enough  to  vote  honestly,  when 
they  have  once  made  up  their  minds. 
But  the  practice  of  the  class  of  politi- 
cians to  whom  we  refer  proceeds  upon 
a  contrary  supposition.  It  declares  tnat 
the  people  are  not  intelligent,  and  not 
virtuous,  that  they  have  neither  the 
brains  to  comprehend  what  is  true,  nor 
the  heart  to  do  what  is  right,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  influencing  them  is 
exaggeration,  falsehood,  calumny,  and 
appeals  to  the  most  vulgar  prejudices. 
The  supposition  of  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is,  that  parties  will  nominate  to 
distinguished  posts  their  men  of  the  best 
capacity  and  best  character;  but  the 
practice  of  actual  controversy  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  no  one  becomes 
a  candidate  for  office  until  he  has  dis- 


charged his  mind  of  every  sincere  or  gen- 
erous conviction,  and  his  life  of  every 
grace  and  decency.  Nor  was  this  spe- 
cies of  low  crimination,  daring  the  late 
oamnaign,  confined  to  the  pot-house  and 
the  kennel,  to  which  it  appropriately 
belongs,  but  we  saw  grave  aewspapero, 
which  claim  a  respectable  clientage, 
teeming  with  it,  and  even  the  eovemor 
of  a  state  not  disdaining  to  dabble  m.  the 
foulness. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  election  itself, 
we  have  remarked  that  it  was  one  whidi 
caused  the  victors  no  particular  solace, 
and  the  vanquished  no  particular  sor- 
row. We  do  not  mean  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  not  elated  at  carrying  their 
men,  or  the  Republicans  not  depressed 
at  losing  theirs— every  success,  though 
a  temporary  one,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  triumph,  and  every  failure,  though 
temporary,  a  defeat ;  but,  what  we  mean 
is,  tnat  the  Democrats  have  triumphed 
at  Uie  expense  of  their  prestige,  and  the 
Republicans  have  lost  with  an  accession 
of  power. 

The  signal  fact  in  the  election,  which 
the  more  sagacious  Democrats  will  read 
as  a  hand- writing  upon  the  wall,  is,  that 
with  their  present  leaders  and  projects* 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  hereafter 
from  the  East,  the  North,  or  the  West. 
The  large  majorities  against  them  in  all 
New  England,  in  New  York,  and  nearly 
the  entire  northwestern  region,  together 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  barely 
saved  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  through  the  diversion  created 
by  an  accidental  third  party,  are  warn- 
ings too  significant  not  to  be  heeded. 
Not  many  months  ago,  in  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  their  ascendency  was  so 
universal  and  undisputed  that  the  resbt- 
atice  they  encountered  was  too  trivial 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name  even  of  an 
opposition.  They  might  have  retained 
that  ascendency,  if  they  had  adhered  to 
their  ancient  principles,  and  not  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a 
few  demagogues,  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  special,  and  by  no  means  accept- 
able, class.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they 
sufiFered  themselves  to  be  deluded ;  and, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, which  was  uncalled  for  by  any 
necessity,  political  or  local — ^by  the 
long  series  of  outrages  which  acoom- 
panied  the  enforcement  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act — and  by  the  utter  depart- 
ure from  all  just  principle,  which  was 
evinced  in  the  support,  either  direct  or 
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indirect,  of  the  infamous  legislation  of 
the  Missonri  usurpers,  they  alienated 
from  them  the  good- will  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  immense  masses  of  men.  In 
those  parts  of  the  nation  which  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  enterprise,  their 
wealth,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
public  spirit,  they  have  been  emphatic- 
ally rebuked ;  their  only  salvation  was 
the  slaveholding  interests  of  the  South, 
and  the  lingering  prejudices  in  favor  of 
that  interest,  which  still  maintained  a 
feeble  hold  upon  the  North.  The  old 
enchantment  of  their  name  was  broken : 
the  old  magical  sway  which  they  exer- 
cised over  the  masses  was  gone :  and 
they  contrived  to  retain  their  control, 
not  by  any  real  or  vital  hold  which  they 
have  on  the  populace,  so  much  as  by  the 
interposition  of  the  "  Americans'*  to  dis- 
tract and  divide  the  hostile  camp. 

It  must  be  clear,  we  think,  to  every 
attentive  observer  of  political  events,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  every  observer,  who  does 
not  satisfy  himself  with  their  superficial 
aspects,  that  the  Kepublicans  would  have 
swept  all  the  free  states,  by  the  same 
overwhelming  majorities  which  they  ac- 
quired in  most  of  them,  but  for  the 
check  given  to  their  movement  by  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  Between 
Mr.  Fremont  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
representatives  of  two  distinct  and  well- 
defined  lines  of  policy,  there  could  have 
been,  there  is  now,  no  question  as  to 
the  popular  choice.  The  former,  by  an 
almost  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  with  a  party  scarcely  organ- 
ized, on  the  strength  of  his  position 
alone,  has  achieved  successes  which 
astonish  his  fnends  as  much  as  they 
appall  his  enemies,  and  it  is  universally 
perceived  that,  if  the  entire  opposition 
had  united  upon  him,  these  successes 
would  have  run  up  to  a  still  more 
decided,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  final  triumph. 
But  when  the  apprehensions  of  the 
cautious  and  fearful  were  aroused  by  the 
cry  of  danger  to  the  Union,  and  that 
cry  wafl  justified  as  a  proper  one  in  the 
premises — when  a  nucleus  was  afforded 
to  the  concentration  of  the  scattered 
and  discontented  remnants  of  Know- 
Nothingism — when  the  violent  spirits 
of  the  South  were  furnished  with  a 
colorable  pretext  for  the  reiteration  of 
their  insane  threats  of  pivil  war — a 
sufficient  number  were  kept  away  or 
detached  from  the  popular  cause  to 
render  the  bare  victory  to  its  foe. 

Not  often  before  in  human  history 


has  an  end  so  noble  been  thwarted  on 
grounds  so  inept.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  the  institution  of 
slavery,  which  prevails  in  certain  parts 
of  the  confederacy,  with  all  the  poUtical 
advantages  it  enjoys,  should  be  carried 
into  the  new  societies  of  the  West ;  it 
was  a  question  between  the  slaveholders 
and  their  interest,  and  all  others  and 
their  interest  who  do  not  sustain  the 
former.  But  it  was  adroitly  turned 
into  a  question  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  whole  argument  was 
tiience  conducted  on  one  side,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  argument  between  two 
great  territorial  divisions  of  the  nation. 
This  was  a  fundamental  perversion  of 
the  issue.  The  slaveholders,  who  seek 
to  introduce  their  peculiar  system  of 
labor  into  the  common  territories  are 
not  "the  South"— nor  the  "southern 
states" — nor  is  that  system  of  theirs  a 
part  of  the  political  constitution  of  those 
states.  The  ^  South,"  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  a  geographical  term,  desig- 
nating a  certain  part  of  our  countiyt 
within  the  bounds  of  which  is  comprised  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  interests.  The  slave- 
holders are  only  a  class  among  these 
inhabitants,  and  their  interest  only  one 
among  these  interests.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  South  number  some  ten  millions, 
white  and  black,  but  the  slaveholders 
number  not  more  than  three  hundred 
and  forty- seven  thousand.  With  what 
propriety,  then,  can  the  latter  be  called 
the  South  ?  They  are,  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  class,  it  is  true,  very  rich,  very 
powerful,  and  very  strongly  entrenched 
m  their  possessions  by  the  opinions  of 
their  neighbors ;  but,^as  individuals  and 
as  a  class,  they  are  no  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  not  the  com* 
munity  itself.  The  other  residents  of 
these  regions  cannot  be  passed  over  as 
nullities.  They  possess  an  existence 
and  rights,  and  a  certain  position,  as 
well  as  tiie  slaveholders,  and  they  are 
a  part  of  the  South  as  much  as  the 
slaveholders.  The  aristocracy  of 
England,  mighty  as  it  is,  in  its  privi- 
leges and  its  influences,  is  still  not 
England :  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  is 
not  the  Catholic  church,  though  it  may 
officer  and  control  the  church,  and  fain 
persuade  the  multitude  of  the  members 
that  they  and  it  arc  one. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  conceded  that  the 
scheme  of  forced  or  bonded  labor,  whicb 
the  slaveholders  have  adopted,  is  aa 
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'^  institution  of  the  southern  states."  It 
is  only  a  custom,  or  usage  of  southern 
society.  The  state,  everywhere,  is  a' 
mat  political  corporation,  composed  of 
tne  entire  electoral  body,  as  defined  in 
the  fundamental  law,  and  whose  func- 
tions are  performed  by  various  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  creative  agents.  But 
slavery  is  not  one  of  these  functions ; 
it  is  simply  a  private  or  domestio  rela- 
tion. We  may  call  it  an  "  institution," 
by  courtesy  or  custom  of  speech,  just 
as  we  are  apt  to  call  everything  estab- 
lished, an  mstitution :  yet  we  cannot 
call  it  a  state-institution.  We  name 
our  churches,  for  example,  institutions, 
but  we  never  re^d  them  on  that  ac- 
count, as  institutions  of  the  state.  In 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  organized,  maintained  and  di- 
rected as  a  part  of  the  regular  political 
machinery,  they  may  properly  be  called 
institutions  of  the  state.  Our  private 
academies,  in  the  same  way,  are  de- 
nominated institutions,  but  not  state-in- 
stitutions, as  the  public  schools,  in  some 
states  are,  because  they  are  endowed  and 
controlled  by  the  state.  Nor  because  a 
thing  is  sanctioned  by  the  law,  is  it 
therefore  an  institution  of  the  state. 
Lotteries  are  sanctioned  by  law,  in  some 
states,  but  lotteiies  are  not  state-institu* 
tions.  Houses  of  pleasure  in  France 
are  regulated  by  law,  but  they  are  not 
an  institution  of  the  state  in  France. 
Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  our 
southern  states,  but  slavery,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  not  an  institution  of  the 
southern  states.  It  is  simply,  as  we 
have  said,  a  usage  of  southern  society, 
which  the  laws  of  the  state  permit,  and 
to  a  very  small  extent  regulate,  but 
which  the  laws  do  not  ordain,  either  as 
an  element  of  political  life,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  public  administration. 
The  legislature  is  an  institution  of 
the  state,  designed  to  enact  laws 
— the  governorship,  with  its  inferior 
functionaries,  is  an  institution  of  the 
state,  designed  to  administer  the  laws 
— the  courts  of  justice  are  institu- 
tions of  state,  designed  to  interpret 
laws  and  declare  penalties — public 
schools  are  often  institutions  of  state, 
designed  to  train  and  educate  citizens — 
and  the  ballot-box  is  an  institution  of 
state,  designed  to  secure  an  expression 
of  the  public  will.  But  slavery  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  any  of  these.  It  is  an 
entirely  domestic  status  or  relation — 
a  mode  of  existence  in  which  individuals 


stand  to  each  other,  like  a  partnership, 
or  like  a  contract  for  labor,  or  like  an 
incorporation  for  special  private  pur- 

{)oses.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the 
aws  guarantee  to  every  individual  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  certain  things,  as  in 
South  Carolina  ^e  laws  guarantee  to  a 
certain  class  the  right  to  buy  and  sell 
certain  peraons ;  but,  in  either  case,  the 
laws  are  only  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement and  good  order  of  society, 
and  not  the  creation  of  a  public  or  po- 
litical function. 

In  giving  themselves  out  as  the 
**  southern  states,''  the  slaveholders 
commit  the  same  mistake  which  has 
been  made  by  aspiring  classes  in  all 
ages,  and,  if  they  do  not  refrain,  must 
encounter  the  same,  destiny.  The  old 
priesthood  of  Rome  proclaimed  that  **  we 
are  the  church" — but  the  reformation 
in  Germany  demonstrated  that  the  con- 
gregation was  the  church.  Louis,  the 
Fourteenth  said,  *'  I  am  the  state,"  but 
the  descendants  of  Louis  in  the  bloody 
experiences  of  1789,  discovered  that  the 
people  had  something  to  say  about  that. 
In  the  same  way,  the  slaveholders  de- 
wre  to  say,  "  we  are  the  South ;  we 
are  the  southern  states,"  but  let  them 
beware  of  the  end !  For  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, south  as  well  as  north,  will  soon  dis^ 
cem,  if  it  has  not  discerned  already, 
that  they  are  neither  a  geographiod 
division  of  the  country,  nor  a  pub- 
lic authority  of  the  country,  but  only 
a  class  of  citizens  residing  in  par- 
ticular parts.  Now,  as  such,  their 
rie^hts,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
wholly  local,  wholly  indigenous,  wholly 
municipal,  having  force  and  validity  no- 
where but  in  the  states  in  which  they 
are  expressly  recognized.  Slavery  ex- 
ists exclusively  by  the  law  of  its  locality, 
and  not  by  natural  law,  or  by  interna- 
tional or  universal  law.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  personal  or  moral  rights, 
which  are  secured  to  a  man,  under  all 
jurisdictions — wherever  he  may  be  in 
the  civilized  world — ^and  which  the 
courts  of  the  civilized  world  will  pro* 
tect.  But  slavery,  or  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  man,  is  not  one  of  these.  In 
our  schemes  of  jmisprudence,  there  are 
three  great  branches  or  divisions  of  law  : 
first,  internal  or  municipal  and  state  laws, 
peculiar  to  each  state — second,  consti- 
tutional laws,  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  as  a  federation — and.  third,  in- 
ternational laws,  which  regulate,  politic- 
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ally  ftnd  judicially,  the  intercourse  of 
different  nations ;  and  it  is  fram  the 
first  alone  that  the  right  of  property  in 
man  is  derived. 

No  one  pretends  to  deduce  it  from  in- 
ternati9nal  law,  and  we  therefore  dismiss 
that  branch  of  the  ^gument  without 
further  word.  But  does  it  enure  from 
our  constitutional  law,  as  some  main* 
tain  ?  We  assert  not.  Our  federal  Con- 
stitution recognizes  peculiar  relations, 
subsisting  between  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  states  of  this  Union,  hut  it  knows 
nothing  of  slavery,  as  property  in  man. 
It  respects  all  the  local  laws  of  all  the 
states,  and  will  maintain  aU  rights  ac- 
quired under  these  laws,  within  such 
localities ;  but,  in  its  own  sphere,  the 
constitution  designates  and  acts  upon 
all  human  beings  as  persons.  So  far 
is  it  from  regarding  any  men  as  chattels, 
that  it  expressly  excludes  that  idea. 
Knowing  human  beings  only  as  persons, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  know  them 
as  property,  for  the  two  ideas  are 
essentially  incompatible;  so  that  the 
constitution,  in  choosing  one  of  these 
ideas,  necessarily  rejects  the  other. 
It  refers  to  certain  "persons  held  to 
service,"  and  to  certain  "inhabitants 
not  free,''  i.e.,  not  politically  citizens ; 
but  it  nowhere  refers  to  "slaves"  as 
such,  nor  to  any  class  of  men  as  pro* 
perty.  How  could  it,  without  stultify- 
ing and  annulling  itself?  How  could 
the  framers  of  that  instrument,  who 
were  no  fools,  who  understood  the  force 
of  language  and  of  logic,  legislate  for 
men  as  men  in  one  clause,  and  for  men 
as  property  in  another,  when  property 
and  manhood  are  two  fundamentally 
opposite  ideas  ?  In  its  {>reamble,  in  its 
numerous  provisions  and  prohibitions, 
and  in  its  glorious  amendments,  the 
constitution  proclaims  and  defends  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  humanity;  it  or- 
ganizes a  free  government ;  it  guaran- 
tees republicanism ;  it  shelters  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  freedom  of  action, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  it  nowhere 
imposes  seals  of  bondage  on  any  class 
of  human  beings.  All  that  it  does,  in 
that  direction,  is  to  recognize  the  laws 
of  each  state,  as  applicable  within  that 
state,  but  as  valid  nowhere  else,  unless 
expressly  accepted.  If  slaves  are  held 
as  property  anywhere,  the  laws  of  the 
state  where  they  are  held  are  respons- 
ible, but  not  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Not  being  international  nor  constitu- 


tional, slarery  is,  then,  local  or  nnmici- 
pal;  and,  as  such,  it  has  been  almost 
universally  recognized  by  the  courts  of 
the  slave  states  themselves.  "  Slavery," 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi, 
(Walker,  42),  "is  condemned  by  rea- 
son and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  exist 
only  by  municipal  regulation.*'  "  It  is 
a  right,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kentucky  (2  Marshall,  470),  "existing 
by  positive  law  of  a  municipal  charac- 
ter, without  foundation  in  the  law  of  na< 
ture,  or  in  the  unwritten  or  common 
law."  But,  being  local,  it  has  no  right 
in  the  territories.  In  refusing  it  admit- 
tance there,  you  simply  refuse  to  give 
universal  validity  to  a  private  and  pe- 
culiar usage ;  you  infringe  no  right  of 
any  state,  nor  of  the  people  of  any 
state.  As  a  state,  and  as  a  people,  the 
rights  of  each  remain  intact.  You  say  to 
all  men,  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  live  where  slavery  is  tolerated,  as 
to  others,  that  as  people,  as  members  of 
a  community,  as  citizens  of  a  state,  they 
majr  go  where  they  please — into  the 
territories  or  not,  as  they  please — but 
as  slaveholders,  as  a  peculiar  class,  they 
will  not  be  recognized  there.  Their 
status  or  condition  as  citizens,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them  as  citizens,  is  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  constitution,  and  by 
the  universal  laws  of  political  society — 
but  their  status  and  rights,  as  slavehold- 
ers, are  specialities,  which  they  owe  to 
their  own  municipality,  and  which  the 
constitution  and  general  laws  of  politic- 
al society  know  nothing  about.  In 
their  character  of  people,  or  of  citizens, 
they  are  as  free  of  the  temtories  as  any 
other  people ;  but,  in  their  character  as 
a  class,  endowed  with  certain  municipal 
rights,  they  must  remain  where  they 
are  if  thoy  wish  to  retain  their  posses- 
sion. Nor,  in  thus  doing,  do  you  make 
any  odious  distinctions.  There  are 
citizens  in  New  Jersey,  to  whom  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey  allow  the  privilege 
of  carrying  passengers  by  railroad, 
across  the  state — there  are  citizens  in 
Iowa,  to  whom  the  laws  allow  twelve 
per  cent,  on  money  lent — there  are  citi- 
zens of  Utah,  to  whom  the  laws  allow  a 
dozen  or  twenty  wives  each ;  but  are 
not  these  peculiar  and  local  arrange- 
ments ?  Have  they  any  validity  beyond 
the  states  in  which  fhey  exist  ?  It  may 
be  a  misfortune  to  them  that  they  can- 
not carry  their  local  rights  along  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  they  suffer  under  the  ea- 
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tablished  principles  of  law,  and  not  by 
the  aggression  or  arbitrary  act  of  oth- 
ers. The  equality  of  the  states  con- 
sists in  their  equal  privileges,  under  the 
constitution,  and  not  in  the  assumed 
right  of  any  one  or  any  ten  citizens 
of  them  to  establish  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms in  the  territories.  Property  in 
slaves  is  a  special  and  peculiar  proper- 
ty, known  alone  to  peculiar  localities, 
and  haying  no  existence  in  constitu- 
tional ox.  international  law,  unless  spe- 
cifically recognised. 

We  have  said  that  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  does  not  ex- 
clude the  people  of  any  state ;  and  the 
proof  of  this,  m  practice,  is  to  be  found 
m  the  operation  of  the  old  ordinance  of 
1787.  By  that  timely  and  immortal 
deed,  slavery  was  forever  shut  out  from 
the  whole  northwestern  territory — from 
all  the  territory  then  in  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  they  ever 
expected  to  possess.  But,  were  the  resi- 
dents of  the  South  thereby  excluded  ? 
Consult  the  census :  five  states  have 
been  formed  out  of  that  territory ;  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  how  have  they  been  peo- 
pled? Indiscriminately  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union!  Ohio  has  a  population 
of  two  millions,  of  whom  700,000 
came  from  other  states,  and  of  these, 
152,000  from  slave  states.    Illinois  has 


a  population  of  846,000,  of  whom 
400,000  were  not  bom  in  the  state ;  and 
of  these,  144,000  came  from  slave  states. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  northwest- 
ern states.  From  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  emigrants  from  other  states  were 
derived  from  the  .South,  which,  consid- 
ering how  much  more  active  and  mobile 
the  free  states  are,  from  the  nature  of 
their  society,  is  their  just  proportion, 
at  least.  Virgima  has  154,000  of  her 
children  in  these  states ;  can  she  be  said 
to  have  been  excluded  ?  Maryland  has 
as  many  as  54,000 ;  has  she  been  ex- 
cluded? Kentucky  nearly  as  many; 
has  she  ?  There  have  gone  from  the 
slave  states  into  the  free  territories! 
556,900  persons — ^more  than  five  times 
the  whole  number  of  effective  slave- 
holders in  the  Union.  That  is,  one- 
ninth  of  the  entire  white  population  of 
the  slave  states,  have  settled  in  states 
where  slavery  was  prohibited  !*  What 
means  the  clamor,  then,  that  the  South 
is  excluded  from  the  territories  by  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  ?  It  does  not  mean 
that  their  people,  but  that  their  pe- 
culiar laws,  are  excluded  ;  not  that  the 
men  of  those  states,  but  that  the  slaves 
— as  slaves — of  those  states,  cannot  be 
taken  there. 

Meantime,  there,  is  anotiier  side  of 
the  account  White  freedom  does 
not  exclude  the  South,  to  any  great  ex- 


*  We  have  hastily  compiled,  from  the  last  census,  the  following  tahles,  which  exhibit  this 

matter  in  its  practical  aspects,  in  a  nnt-shell. 
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(1)  It  appears  from  this  that  the  slave  states  have  sent  nearly  six  times  as  many  of  fhear 
population  mto  the  free  territories  as  the  free  states  have  sent  into  slave  territories. 

(2)  Kentucky,  alone,  has  sent  into  free  territory  60,000  more  than  all  the  free  states  have 
sent'into  slave  territory. 

(3)  Virginia,  alonf ,  has  sent  60,000  more  into  the  free  territory  than  all  the  free  states  have 
sent  into  slave  territory. 

(4)  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  sent  several  thousands  more  into  the  free  territories 
than  all  the  free  states  have  sent  into  slave  territory. 

(5)  Maryland,  with  a  total  white  population  of  418,000,  has  sent  more  than  half  as  many 
persons  into  the  free  territories,  as  all  the  free  states  together,  with  a  total  white  population  ot 
13,300,000,  have  sent  into  the  slave  territories. 
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tent,  from  the  new  regions  of  settle- 
ment; slavery,  when  it  is  established 
there,  does  exclade  our  free  people. 
It  is  a  fact,  demonstrated  b^  the  whole 
course  of  our  experience  of  mtemal  mi- 
rations, that  free-labor  wiU  not  mR- 
ingly  go  where  slare-labor  exists.  As 
long  ago  as  1787,  George  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, smd,  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  that 
*'  slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent 
the  immimtion  of  whites,  who  really 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.* '  Ana 
our  history  since  has  been  an  ample 
proof  of  the  trutii  of  his  lemariLS.    Our 


farmers,  our  mechanics,  our  laborers, 
avoid  settling,  and  when  a  region  is 
opened  to  slavery,  it  is  virtually  a 
banishment  of  free-la))or.  New  York 
has  sent  130,000  people  to  Michiffan, 
67,000  to  IlUnois,  83,000  to  Ohio,  which 
were  free,  as  territories ;  but  to  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisana, 
which  were  slave  territories,  not  12,000 
altogether !  Pennsylvania  has  sent  300,  - 
000  to  the  free  northwestern  territories ; 
but  to  all  the  slave-territories  not 
15,000  altogether.  Is  it  by  excluding 
slavery,  that  we  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  states  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  by 
establishing  it  we  do  so  ? 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these   points 
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because  we  desire  to  show  how  com- 
pletely mistaken  the  principal  opposi- 
tion to  the  free-soil  movement  was, 
and  because  the  debate  is  not  jet  t^- 
minated,  and  will  not  be  terminated, 
except  in  the  triamph  of  free-labor.  The 
party  in  power  will  unquestionably 
make  an  effort  to  carry  out  their 
schemes  during  the  next  four  years ; 
end,  with  the  President,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  at  their  disposal,  there 
are  apparantly  no  political  means  of 
resisting  their  plans.  Yet  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  will  pause  a  little  be- 
fore the  great  demonstration  made  by 
the  free  states  in  the  recent  election. 
The  poMcy  of  the  slave  party  may  lead 
them  to  attempt  an  appearance  of  moder- 
ation and  conciliation*  But,  logically, 
that  party  can  make  no  serious  conces- 
sion. The  war  between  the  two  princi- 
ples of  labor  in  our  civilization  is  now 
fairly  engaged.  As  the  smoke  of  the 
present  battle  clears  away,  and  exposes 
the  condition  of  the  field,  as  the 
merits  of  the  real  issue  emerge  more 
and  more  into  the  light,  as  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  this  cry  about  the 
equality  of  the  states  becomes  more 
apparent,  as  the  masses  of  the  labor- 
ing people  discern  more  sharply — as 
they  are  beginning  to  discern — the 
incompatibility    of   slavery    extension 


with  their  own  interests-*-the  great  sen- 
timent of  liberty*  which  is  the  deepest 
and  most  inspiring  sentiment  of  the 
American  heart,  must  acquire  a  more 
prevailing  might.  Every  day  the  vul- 
gar prejudices,  the  old  commonplaces 
of  party  warfare,  which  are  the  last 
strong-holds  of  a  dissolving  system,  axe 
loosening  and  falling  away.  A  prodi- 
gious advance,  in  this  respect,  was  ac- 
complished by  the  last  campaign :  it 
has  opened  thousands  of  eyes  that  were 
never  before  opened ;  and  it  has  lodged 
great  truths  and  liberal  sentiments  in 
many  breasts,  from  which  they  will  not 
again  depart.  In  the  state  of  opinion 
now,  as  compared  with  that  of  only  four 
years  ago,  we  possess  the  evidences  of  # 
a  vast  revolution.  The  public  mind 
has  been  purified  of  many  political  su- 
perstitions, and  the  public  heart  beats 
quicker  to  the  call  of  freedom.  The 
nature  of  that  contest  which  the  propa- 
gandists of  slavery  have  forced  upon 
us,  is  everywhere  more  accurately 
estimated.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  contest 
between  property,  on  one  hand,  and 
popular  freedom  on  the  other — in  which 
the  single  aristocratic  element  of  our 
society  is  pitted  against  its  democratic 
and  progressive  civilization.  And  in 
such  a  contest,  who  can  doubt  the 
determination  ? 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMBSICAN     LITEBATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


—Our  quadrennial  election  Is  as  fatal  to 
tiie  pockets  of  publishers  as  it  often  is  to 
the  hopes  of  politicians.  Hardly  a  work 
of  any  pretension  has  been  sent  to  us 
thus  far,  during  the  "  dreary  month  of 
November."  The  booksellers'  clerks  have 
stood  idle  at  their  counters,  while  news- 
agents had  gone  electioneering.  "  Lives" 
of  the  candidates  was  the  only  species  of 
literature  in  demand,  after  newspapers 
and  the  '' campaign  documents."  Even 
Dred  has  not  sold,  as  it  ought  to  have 
sold,  and  there  was  a  sensible  falling  off 
in  the  circulation  of  Punch  and  the  Itlus* 
trated  JWtM.  Men  were  too  busy  in  sav- 
ing the  Union  to  care  about  saving  any- 
thing else,  and  there  were  so  many  meet- 
ings to  attend,  so  many  speeches  to  be 
heard  or  eonoed,  and  so  much  "  more 
proof"  to  be  ransacked,  that  the  opera 


even  stagnated,  and  the  nimble  lingers  of 
Thalberg  suspended  their  cunning. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  however^  that  in 
the  midst  of  these  feverish  winds  of  poli- 
tical debate — ^that  perennial  winter-garden 
of  literature— the  lecture  system  has  not 
ceased  to  bloom.  The  young  men  of  the 
lycenms  have  not  forgotten  that  the  long 
evenings  were  coming  on,  and  have  pro- 
vided themselves  and  their  neighbors  with 
the  customary  hebdomadal  eloquence.  We 
say  this  is  curious,  because  we  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that,  after  so  much  talking 
all  summer,  the  listeners  as  well  as  orators 
would  require  rest.  But  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  vivacity  of  our  American  life, 
which  so  many  pronounce  sombre  and 
dull,  that  the  relief  ttom  one  excitement 
Is  another.  A  more  varied  form  of  the 
entertainment  might  be  desirable — though 
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the  lectarers  themselves,  we  presume,  are 
satisfied  with  the  thing  as  it  is.  Besides, 
compared  with  the  fierce  beats  of  the  earn* 
mer  aud  aatumn  oratory,  that  of  the  win- 
ter will  be  no  more  than  a  gentle  warmth. 
It  will  be  a  quiet  tempering  of  the  high- 
strung  enthusiasm,  which  has  prerailed, 
down  to  the  due  medium  and  tone  of 
healthful  feeling. 

Now  that  the  ele<ftion  is  fairly  over,  the 
sluices  of  authorship,  or  rather  of  publish* 
ership,  will  be  again  opened.  Already  the 
tables  begin  to  groan  with  volumes  that 
have  been  held  back  for  the  more  fitting 
season,  and  the  lists  teem  with  new  an- 
nouncements. What  with  the  reserves 
tm^  with  the  stimulus  always  administered 
to  the  trade,  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
holidays,  we  are  likely  to  be  inundated 
with  books.  The  press,  which  for  two 
months  has  stood,  like  a  restive  steed, 
champing  the  bits,  will  now  set  forth  with 
quickened  speed.  Who,  in  this  prospect, 
will  sympathize  with  us  poor  critics? 
Who  will  save  us  from  the  multitude  of 
Tarpeian  gifts  about  to  be  heaped  upon 
our  heads  ?  Yet,  we  do  not  despair ;  we 
shall  do  our  best  In  the  stress  :  and  what 
we  cannot  do,  others  will,  perhaps,  do  for 
ns.  It  is  a  great  consolation  for  authors 
and  publishers  that  there  are  always  more 
readers  than  critics,  and  that  if  the  latter 
neglect  them,  the  world  may  not.  Let  the 
books  come,  then — there  is  room  enough 
for  all— the  good  will  make  their  way 
with  or  without  the  help  of  the  critics— 
and  the  bad  will  make  their  way,  too — 
though  in  another  direction — ^with  or 
without  the. critics.  Their  function,  in 
these  days,  is  not  to  give  a  final  but  an 
accessory  judgment— -to  speed  the  good  to 
a  readier  appreciation,  and  to  dismiss  the 
bad  to  a  quicker  oblivion.  For  the  world 
has  come  to  judge  for  itself ;  no  man  is 
any  more  a  supreme  arbiter ;  the  monopo- 
ly of  literary  opinion,  such  as  was  held 
of  old  by  Scotch  reviewers,  has  passed — 
and  it  is  before  the  public  that  writers 
must  tremble,  not  before  any  self-consti- 
tuted tribunal. 

— We  do  not,  however,  depreciate  our 
Tocation.  Although  we  may  not  be  judges, 
we  can  be  indices  or  guides— although 
our  decisions  are  not  **  vermilion  edicts,*' 
superseding  all  question — they  may  yet 
assist  the  general  mind  in  its  discrimina- 
tions.   We  do  not  suppose,  for  instance, 


that  anything  we  could  say,  would  add  to 
or  detract  from  the  merits  of  Hudson's 
Shaketpeare  (Munroe  &  Co.,  Boston) — the 
last  volume  of  which  is  just  completed— 
for  it  is  a  work  that  must,  sooner  or  later, 
become  a  standard  with  all  admirers  of  the 
great  bard — and  yet  we  hope  that  a  word 
of  commendation  from  us  may  help  it 
into  a  wider  and  earlier  reception.  What 
we  have  already  said  of  the  several  vo* 
lumes,  as  they  appeared,  is  amply  justified 
by  this  concluding  volume.  It  contains  a 
new  life  of  the  poet,  an  essay  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  a  general  criticism  of 
Shakespeare,  and  his  earlier  poems,  with 
befitting  introductions.  The  new  life  has 
nothing  really  new  in  it — nothing  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Collier  or  Halliwell — 
the  chief  value  of  it  consisting  in  the 
compactness  with  which  all  the  facts 
shown  to  us  are  stated,  and  the  good 
sense  with  which  traditional  and  supposi- 
titious accretions  are  separated  from  the 
probabilities  of  history.  He  is  justly  jea- 
lous of  the  moral  character  of  his  hero, 
feeling  that  a  nature  so  universal  must 
have  been  as  noble  in  heart  as  it  was  ex- 
alted in  intellect ;  but  he  strains  no  point 
in  establishing  it,  nor  does  he  strive  to 
show  him  exempt  from  all  the  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  The  stories  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  Shakcspeare-s  youth- 
ful indiscretions,  and  which  are  marks  of 
buoyant  and  frolic  animal  spirits,  not  of 
corruption,  he  does  not  reject ;  but  the  less 
authentic  rei>orts  of  the  unhappiness  of  his 
marriage  relations,  and  of  hU  long  sepa- 
ration firom  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
compatibility, he  gives  no  heed  to.  The 
darling  object  of  Shakespeare's  London 
life,  he  argues,  was  evidently  that  he 
might  return  to  his  native  town  with  a 
handsome  competence,  and  dwell  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family ;  and  the  yearly  vis- 
its which  tradition  reports  him  to  have 
made  to  Stratford,  look  like  anything  but 
a  wish  to  forget  them,  and  be  forgotten  by 
them.  From  what  is  known  of  his  subse- 
quent course,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  in  a 
large  measure  that  ambition,  so  natural  to 
an  English  gentleman,  of  becoming  the 
founder  of  a  family;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  hope  of  doing  so,  he  re- 
tired to  his  old  home,  and  there  set  up  his 
rest,  as  if  his  best  sunshine  of  life  still 
waited  in  the  presence  of  her  from  whose 
society  he  is  alleged  to  have  fled  in  disap- 
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poiDtment  and  disgust.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thoaght  of  Mr.  Hudson's,  that  the  sonnets 
numbered  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  and  xcix.,  as  orig- 
inally printed,  were  addressed  to  Anne 
Hathewaj,  after  his  return.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  first,  as  beginning : 

**  How  like  a  winter  hath  mv  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year !" 

The  preTailing  tone  and  color  of  them  are 
such  as  he  would  have  used  onlj  towards 
a  woman ;  they  are  full-fraught  with  deep 
personal  feeling  as  distinguished  firom 
mere  exercises  of  fancy  ;  and  they  speak, 
with  unsurpassable  tenderness,  of  frequent 
absences.  He  also  ascribes  the  sonnets 
fromcix.  to  cxvii.  to  the  same  source— a 
coi^ecture  in  which  we  fully  concur,  be- 
cause we  like  to  belieye  it  true. 

The  history  of  the  drama,  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son, is  full  of  patient  research  and  accn- 
rate  learning,  as  well  as  of  fine  philoso- 
pliical  distinction  in  regard  to  the  oly'ect 
and  scope  of  the  classic  and  of  the  Gothic 
drama.  The  latter  is  more  clearly  unfold- 
ed in  the  general  criticism  on  Shakespeare, 
which  is  as  vigorous  a  piece  of  writing  as 
our  author  has  yet  put  forth.  The  key- 
note to  his  view  of  Shakespeare's  pre- 
eminence is  contained  in  his  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  drama,  in  itself,  ''which," 
he  says,  "  as  a  work  of  art,  should  be,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  society ;  that  is,  not 
merely  a  numerical  collocation  or  juxtapo- 
sition, but  a  living  contexture  of  persons 
and  events.  For  men's  natures  do  not, 
neither  can  they,  unfold  themselves  seve- 
rally and  individually ;  their  development 
proceeds  from,  by,  and  through  each 
other,  so  that  many  must  grow  up  toge- 
ther, in  order  for  any  one  to  grow.  And, 
besides  their  individual  circulations,  they 
have  a  public  common  circulation ;  their 
characters  interpenetrate  more  or  less,  one 
with  another,  and  stand  all  together  In 
mutual  dependence  asd  support.  Nor 
does  this  vital  coherence  and  reciprocity 
hold  between  the  several  characters  mere- 
ly, but  also  between  these  taken  collect- 
ively, and  the  various  conditions,  ciicnm- 
stances,  objects,  influences,  amidst  which 
they  have  grown ;  so  that  the  whole  is 
like  a  large,  full-grown  tree,  which  is,  in 
truth,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little 
trees,  all  growing  from  a  common  root, 
nourished  by  a  common  sap,  and  bound 
together  in  a  common  life." 


As  we  read  Mr.  Hudson's  new  life  of  the 
poet,  we  could  not-  help  saying  to  our- 
selves, here  is  the  man  of  all  history  who 
is  the  least  known  and  the  best  known  to 
his  fellows — ^the  least  known  vf  any  one 
of  eminence,  as  to  his  external  relations, 
and  the  best  known  in  the  interior  depths 
of  his  Boul.  A  hundred  years  of  research, 
gleaning  scantily  in  the  fields  of  tradilion, 
or  of  hisUny  little  better  than  tradition,  has 
discovered  to  us  his  birth-place,  his  mar- 
riage, his  residences,  and  his  death ;  hat 
scarcely  more.  As  a  form  he  moves  acroos 
the  scene  of  life  like  the  ghost  of  the  buried 
migesty  which  he  is  said  to  have  person- 
ated, with  royal  and  stately  mein,  and  yet 
an  unreality.  But  as  a  spu-it,  we  are  |^ 
mitted  to  enter  into  his  inmost  thoughts, 
and  to  see  the  processes  of  life  going  on 
there,  and  ever  unfolding  in  new  and 
beantiftal  creations.  The  man  we  know 
not — ^have  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  him— bet 
the  poet  is  our  eternal  possession,  every 
day  revealing  some  fresh  face  of  his  all- 
fnsing  genius. 

— No  author  was  ever  more  popnlar  in 
America  than  Dickens,  nowhere  are  there 
BO  many  readers  as  here,  and  yet,  until  Mr. 
T.  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  undertook 
the  publication  of  his  entire  woriES,  there 
has  been  no  complete  uniform  edition  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Peterson  had  already 
Issued  a  poor  and  cheap  series  of  Box ; 
but  in  view  of  the  want  of  a  good  library 
edition,  he  has  tried  to  supply  it.  On  tiie 
whole,  the  work  is  fairly  commenced.  The 
two  volumes  of  the  Pidcwitk  Papen  are 
of  good  sise  and  legible  type,  and  the  ori- 
ginal cuts  are  reproduced.  The  edition  is 
good  enough  to  put  successful  competition 
out  of  the  question,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  we  had  hoped.  It  will,  however, 
take  its  place  as  the  American  Library 
Dickens,  and  as  we  have  turned  lingering, 
ly  over  the  pages,  with  a  laugh  or  a  sigh 
to  each,  we  have  again  honored  the  sweet 
and  genial  humorist,  wishing  that  his  years 
might  be  as  his  works,  and  have  no  com- 
pleted edition. 

— If  it  be  pleasant  to  hear  poets  talk 
about  poetry,  it  is  no  less  so  when  travelers 
tell  their  own  stories  or  the  tales  of  othera. 
This  last  work  is  one  upon  which  Batard 
Tatlob  was  engaged  previous  to  his  re- 
cent departure  for  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  now  printed  in  a  volume  of 
a  thousand  pages,  entitled,  Cyclopadia  qf 
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Modern  Tratidi  a  Record  of  Adventure, 
Exploration,  and  Discovery,  for  the  p€Ut 
Ftfty  Years  ;  comprising  jyarrativei  of  the 
moit  distinguished  Travelers  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Centwy,  (Moore,  Wilstach, 
Keys  &  Co.,  Ciacinnati  j  Henry  W.  Law, 
Nev7  York).  The  comprehensive  title  de- 
scribes the  book.  The  history  of  the  travel 
of  the  last  half-centory  includes  many  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  upon  re- 
cord. Nor  is  there  any  literature  more 
fascinating  than  the  literature  of  travel. 
The  travelers  are  excellent  authors,  per- 
haps from  the  reason  that  much  wandering, 
under  all  circumstances,  knocks  conceit 
out  of  a  man's  mind,  and,  enabling  him  to 
estimate  things  in  their  just  relations, 
makes  him  speak  candidly  and  to  the  pur- 
pose. That  travelers'  tales  are  fables  is 
an  old  proverb.  Shakel^eai'e  justifies  ifc^ 
by  making  some  one  say — 

"  For  travelers  tell  no  idle  tales, 
But  fools  at  homo  believe  thom." 

Bat  Sir  John  Mandeville  was  one  of  the 
travelers  of  Shakespeare's  reading,  and 
there  were  hopes  of  finding  Prester  John 
in  the  poet's  days.  Yet,  with  the  loss  of 
fable,  the  literature  of  travel  has  lost  none 
of  its  romance.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating,  but,  also,  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  of  talking  travelers. 
His  Cyclopedia  is  culled,  with  the  most 
sympathetic  skill,  from  the  works  of'  all 
the  most  eminent  explorers  and  delightful 
vagabonds  .of  the  half-century.  Such  men 
as  Humboldt  and  Burckbardt  walk  over 
the  world  as  if  it  were  their  garden ;  while 
the  Arctic  explorers  and  Fremont  engage 
in  triumphant  struggles  with  the  brute 
forces  of  nature,  and  perform  feats  of  as 
lustrous  heroism  as  Marathon  or  Trafal- 
gar. The  Cyclopfediais  a  charming  work, 
and  full  of  various  information;  while,  over 
the  whole,  ^e  compiler  sheds  the  geniality 
of  his  own  nature.  The  book  is  not  as  well 
treated  by  the  publishers  as  its  character 
deserves.  Some  of  the  wood-cuts  are  very 
slovenly  and  ineffective  ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  book  is  cheap  and 
harried. 

— Selections  from  the  works  of  authors, 
even  the  most  voluminous,  are  always  un- 
satisfactory ;  for  every  reader  is  jealous 
that  any  one  else  should  presume  to  choose 
for  him.  But,  as  we  said  in  a  notice  of 
Dayckinck's  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney 
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Smitfi,  it  is  a  necessity  constantly  more  im- 
perative. This  fact  seems  to  have  been 
fully  recogaized  by  Joseph  Willum  Jbnks, 
M.D.,  lately  Professor  of  Language  in  the 
Urbana  University,  Ohio.  Of  what  lan- 
guage Mr.  Jenks  is  professor,  is  not  stated 
upon  the  title-page  of  his  book,  which  he 
calls  The  Rural  Poetry  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, illustrating  0ie  Seasons  and  Months  of 
the  Year,  their  Changes,  Employments,  L  essons, 
and  Pleasures,  topically  paragraphtd,  with  a 
complete  Index  (John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.). 
This  extraordinary  sign  at  the  entrance  of 
a  large  double-columned  volume  of  Eng- 
lish poetical  selections,  is  followed  by  an 
equally  extraordinary  dedication  to  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  than  whom  no 
gentleman  could  better  deserve  such  a 
tribute,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  preface, 
in  which  the  compiler  tells  us  that  he  has 
devoted  ten  years  to  the  task  of  construct- 
ing the  volume,  <*  that  thus  he  might  fulfill 
a  part  of  that  obligation  we  are  all  under, 
to  leave  society  better  than  we  found  it." 
After  these  performances  we  reach  the 
selections,  which  are  made  from  the  entire 
range  of  English  and  American  pastoral 
poetry,  from  Tusser  to  Longfellow.  They 
are  made  with  intelligence  and  care,  and 
show  that  Mr.  Jenks  has  studied  faithfully 
0the  subject  which  he  loves  and  illustrates. 
The  book  must  become  a  friend  of  the 
country  fireside,  and  it  will  have  the  good 
influence  of  sending  many  a  young  far- 
mer's boy  to  drink  deeply  at  the  fountains 
of  which  Mr.  Jenks  proffers  such  draughts. 
•  —The  rare  and  genial  humor  of  Chris- 
TOPHfiR  PEi.RSE  C&ANCH,  the  landscape- 
painter  and  poet,  has  long  been  known  to 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
his  acquaintance,  or  of  seeing  the  pointed 
and  adroit  caricatures  with  which  he  has 
illuminated  many  grave  books,  wreathing 
them  with  a  garland  of  delicate  drollery. 
Last  year,  at  Christmas,  we  noticed  a  little 
book  for  children,  written  and  illustrated 
by  him,  and  published  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co* 
It  was  called  The  Last  of  the  Hugger- 
muggers,  but  was  issued  almost  too 
late  for  the  holiday  sale  at  that  time. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  story  was  its  de- 
scription of  a  good  giant— for,  from  imme- 
morial times,  the  giant  was  always  the 
ogre  and  sinner  of  all  fairy  tales.  That 
book  has  received  the  most  unqoalified 
verdict  of  admiration  from  those    most 
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austere  critics,  (he  jouDg  people  ;  and  this 
year  the  same  publishers  have  issued— or 
will  immediately  issue — the  sequel  to  the 
Last  of  the  Huggermuggers^  called  Kobbol- 
tozoj  who,  as  his  name  Impoits,  is  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade.  The  present  volume  is  even 
superior  to  the  first,  and  is  published  in 
uniform  style  with  it— a  style  not  sur- 
passed by  the  English  Ghilds'  Books,  which 
are  justly  famous.  It  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, and  with  the  drollest  fancy. 
Nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the  picture 
of  the  dwarfs,  who  have  found  a  huge 
bottle  in  the  giant's  cellar,  which  they  try 
to  open,  while  a  half  dozen  steady  the 
great  cylinder  as  it  lies  upon  the  floor,  and 
a  string  of  a  score  pull  away  at  the  cork — 
out  it  flies— /r—js—«r/rafPPFZz—POPP ! ! ! 
and  the  unhappy  crowd  are  raked  by  a 
fierce  battery  of  beer,  which  levels  them 
insensible  upon  the  earth.  The  sly  inuendo 
and  the  geniality  are  no  less  pleasant  than 
the  humor,  and  we  are  sure  no  parent,  who 
buys  the  book,  but  will  share  with  hie  chil- 
dren the  delight  of  reading  it  We  consider 
that  Mr.  Oranch  has  shown,  in  these  two 
little  works,  a  signal  ability  of  doing 
that  most  difficult  thing— writing  a  good 
child's  book.  The  vein  of  story,  as  well  as 
of  humor,  is  original ;  and  if  he  continue, 
from  year  to  year,  to  appear  at  Christmas 
with  a  new  book,  his  books  will  become, 
also,  an  institution,  and  his  success,  in 
the  applause  of  children,  will  be  of  the 
kind  most  delightful  and  enduring. 

—The  most  beautiful  child's  book  for  the 
season  is,  unquestionably.  The  History  of 
Sir  Thomas  Thumb,  by  the  author  of  th« 
Heir  of  Redcliffe  (Thomas  Ck)nstable  & 
Co.,  Edinburg,  and  Dix,  Edwards  &  Co., 
New  York).  It  is  a  small  quarto  of  the 
finest  paper,  and  the  slightly  old-fashioned 
type,  which  is  the  newest  typographical 
fashion  of  all,  and  the  illustrations  are  by 
a  mysterious  J.  B.  These  illustrations  are 
admirable ;  from  the  bold  Sir  Thomas,  the 
immortal  youth,  driving  his  fleet  team  of 
mice,  to  the  burial  upon  the  lake,  and  the 
arm  that  rose  to  clnteh  the  sword, 
*' Clothed  m  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful," 

they  are  all  that  an  intelligent  child  would 
wish  them  to  be.  The  talent  of  the  popu- 
lar author  of  Heartsease  and  the  Heir  of 
Redcliffe,  is  as  charming,  telling  this  old 
story,  as  it  is  in  writing  her  own  new  one5<, 
and  devotes  itself  to  a  good  purpo»c,  in 


thus  contributing  to  the  value  of  a  Tolume 
which  will  be  hereafter  the  standard  Tbm 
Thumb. 

— Collections  of  stories  are  not  usually 
favored  by  publishers,  but  Putnam  &  Co. 
hare  had  success  in  the  two  volumes  of 
The  Modem  Story-TeUer,  already  pub- 
lished. They  are  collections  of  the  beet 
stories  which  could  be  discovered,  by  care- 
ful search,  wherever  they  were  hidden, 
whether  in  old  volumes  of  old  magaziaes, 
or  in  books  which  have  been  superseded. 
They  are  of  all  kinds — of  love,  adventure, 
and  humor ;  and,  as  a  railway  companion  or 
family  repository  of  pleasant  reading,  the 
publication  is  admirable. 

— A  volume  of  stories,  by  Mrs.  Cabounb 
Lek  Hentz,  gleaned,  we  suppose,  from  the 
periodicals,  has  been  issued  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son, Philadelphiar  We  find  no  evidence  of 
striking  talent  in  the  volume.  They  are 
essentially  commonplace  magazine  stories.         y^ 

—In  the  number  of  the  Monthly  for  Sep-  ^ 
tember,  1855,  we  reviewed  at  some  length, 
under  the  general  head  of  <'  New  Englieb 
Poets,''  the  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
We  praised  them  warmly,  and  we  quoted 
from  them  freely.  Every  lover  of  good 
literature  will  thank  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields — who  are  always  doing  good  things 
— for  republishing  the  poems  in  one  of 
their  fahr  volumes.  To  that  let  every 
reader,  who  would  find  a  calm,  subtle, 
thoughtful,  and  sad  music,  turn,  and  be 
will  count  Matthew  Arnold  among  the 
singers,  if  not  among  the  poets.  We  can- 
not describe  his  poetry  more  faithfullj 
than  we  have  done  in  the  article  referred 
to.  "  His  poems  are  not  aromatic  verses 
whose  pungency  will  please  for  a  moment. 
They  are  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
an  active  and  manly  mind,  enriched  by 
various  and  profound  cultivation,  trained 
by  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  will,  and 
inspired  by  the  loftiest  problems  of  human 
life  and  destiny." 

—  The  Poetry  of  the  East  is  the  alloring 
title  of  a  handsome  volume,  by  William 
Rounceville  Alger  (Whittemore,  Niles  &, 
Hall,  Boston).  Mr.  Alger  is  an  enthnsi- 
astic  and  admiring  student  of  Eastern  lite- 
rature, as  it  may  be  known  in  the  many 
and  excellent  German  and  French  transla- 
tions. He  is  not  an  oriental  scholar  "  at 
first  hand,"  but  he  has  a  very  general  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  and  treats  it 
so  warmly,  that  his  book  will  certainly 
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jafitify  the  title  of  its  leading  essay,  and 
become  to  many  readers  an  "  introdnction 
to  oriental  poetry."  The  essay  so  entitled  is 
a  good  review  of  the  general  sabject,  with 
reference  to  its  variety  and  richness,  and 
is  followed  by  copions  *'  specimens  of  ori- 
ental poetry,"  compiled  from  many  soarces 
and  fnll  of  that  sly  aphoristic  wisdom  for 
which  the  genius  of  the  East  has  been  al- 
ways famous.  In  the  translations  which 
Hr.  Alger  selects,  there  is  often  great 
roughness,  although  both  the  sense  and 
the  rhyme  are  secured.  While,  therefore, 
the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  wisdom,  he 
must  remember  that  he  necessarily  loses 
much  of  the  wit  of  the  original,  and  all  the 
exquisite  humor  of  the  language  itself. 
But  notwithstanding  this  loss,  we  remember 
how  much  pure  satisfaction  remains  even 
in  the  rigorously  English  versions  of  East- 
em  poetry  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The 
oriental  flavor  of  the  strain  penetrates  and 
permeates  the  Saxon  and  Latin  crust  in 
•which  it  is  buried.  In  our  own  literature, 
the  nearest  approach  made  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Eastern,  is  in  the  writings  of  Emerson. 
Both  his  prose  and  poetry  are  aromatic 
with  Persian  spice,  and  it  is  clear  that  his 
fonder  studies  have  been  in  this  depart- 
ment Many  of  his  verses  read  like  fine 
translations  of  Saadi  or  Hafiz,  in  which 
the  imagery  as  well  as  the  thought  is 
oriental.  The  spirit  common  to  the  East- 
ern poets  ifl  also  Emerson^s— a*pensive  re- 
signation to  fate,  a  serene  making  the  best 
of  it,  with  the  tendency  to  asceticism  mas- 
tered by  a  pure  aesthetic  instinct,  which 
leaves  a  most  grateful  and  graceful  char- 
acter. 

It  would  be  hard  to  determine  whether 
the  following  lines  were  Saadi's  or  Emer- 
son's: 

"  Each  is  bounded  by  his  nature, 
And  remains  the  same  in  stature. 
In  the  vaUey,  on  the  monntain. 
Sooop  from  ooean,  or  from  fountain, 
With  a  poor  hand,  or  a  richer 
You  can  only  fill  your  pitcher." 

There  is  also  a  profound  sympathy,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  conceits  of  form,  be- 
tween the  English  George  Herbert  and  the 
oriental  genius.  He  has  a  piety  of  which 
that  has  not  a  strain,  bat  his  carious  intro- 
spection is  strictly  Eastern.  Mr.  Alger  has 
done  a  good  work,  and  the  modesty,  en- 
thasiasm,  and  interest  of  his  book  will 
keep  it  firesh  and  valuable. 


—In  the  California  of  Mrs.  Farntjam, 
(Dix,  Edwards  &Co.),  we  have  a  most  vigor- 
ous and  lively  exhibition  of  life  In  the  gold 
regions.  It  is  true  that  the  topic  has  been 
somewhat  exhausted ;  but  Mrs.  Farnham  is 
a  person  of  such  keen  observation,  and 
such  originality  of  judgment,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  unusual  opportunities,  that  whatever 
she  writes  has  an  attraction  and  value. 
Her  book  is  a  faithful  narrative  of  her  own 
experiences,  from  the  time  of  her  sailing 
to  the  new  state  with  a  small  colony  of 
women,  almost  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee.  During  that  inter- 
val, she  saw  the  Galifornians  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  all  their  aspects— on 
the  farm,  in  the  mines,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and,  though  the  pictures  she  paints 
are  not  generally  flattering,  they  strike 
one  as  at  least  like.  No  one,  we  think, 
will  take  up  her  volume  without  reading 
it  attentively  to  the  end. 

•—A  translation  of  Db  La  Hodde's  Hi»- 
tory  of  Secret  Societies,  and  of  the  Republic- 
an Party  in  France  has  been  printed  at 
Philadelphia.  We  imagined,  ou  opening  it, 
that  we  should  find  a  genuine  and  impar- 
tial account  of  the  political  struggles  of 
the  French  republicans  under  the  several 
forms  of  government  which  have  followed 
the  Empire.  But,  instead  of  that,  we  dis- 
cover nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  party 
pamphlet— lively  and  malicious  enough  to 
be  highly  amusing;  but  in  no  respect 
authentic  or  profitable.  If  any  one  should 
gather  the  editorials  of  the  Herald  of  a 
few  years  ago,  as  a  I:^presentation  of 
American  parties  and  politicians,  he  would 
make  a  volume  that  would  stand  in  very 
much  the  same  relation  to  our  American 
politics  in  which  this  author  does  to  French. 
It  is  chatty  and  reckless,  full  of  bAnter 
and  ridicule— highly  entertaining  as  a 
caricature,  with  occasional  serioas  glances, 
but  not  to  be  relied  upon  by  any  one  anxi- 
ous to  get  at  the  real  trath  of  things.  The 
sketches  of  the  republican  leaders  are 
very  spicy,  but,  unfortunately,  not  accu- 
rate. Louis  Napoleon,  we  apprehend, 
would  read  it  with  vast  delight,  and  all 
those  who  despise  the  liberal  movement  in 
Europe  may  be  also  immensely  pleased 
with  the  writer's  hearty  contempt  for  Ledru 
Bollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon,  and  the 
other  promoters  and  instigators  of  revolu- 
tion. 
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— Jamks  Buchanan  is  probably  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  Oar  views  as 
to  his  position  and  policy,  which  will  be  onl  j 
a  perpetuation  of  those  of  Mr.  Pierce  and 
the  Cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
is  the  chief  spirit,  are  sufficiently  well 
known.  It  is  cleari  from  the  result  of  the 
election,  that  the  vast  popular  minority  of 
tlie  country  is  favorable  to  the  sentiment 
and  the  policy  represented  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  the  campaign  which  is  just 
ended.  That  party,  we  presume,  will  con- 
tinue its  organization,  and  take  good  care 
to  preach  its  gospel  to  the  people.  We 
have  never  seen  cheerier  faces  than  the 
faces  of  the  defeated  Republicans,  and  it  is 
beyond  question,  that  the  party  which  ifas 
succeeded,  and  which  is  strongest  in  the 
slave  states,  will  observe  that  the  voice 
of  the  free  states,  away  from  the  cities  and 
in  the  country  districts,  has  pronounced, 
with  startling  emphasis,  against  the  policy 
which  has  apparently  triumphed. 

— In  France,  Louis  Napoleon's  financial 
make-shifts,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
—his  credit  mobiliers  and  the  other  mone- 
tary juggleries — have  left  his  cash-keepers 
nearly  all  at  their  wits'  end.  To  prevent 
the  Paris  volcano  from  exploding,  he  hta 
been  cutting  out  forced  employment  for  the 
workmen  of  the  capital,  in  putting  old 
houses  and  streets  out  of  the  way,  and 
making  new  ones  instead — producing,  at  a 
vastifexpense,  a  hollow  show  of  prosperity. 
As  a  sort  of  tub  to  the  whole,  he  has  set 
on  foot  a  war  against  the  tribes  of  the 
Kabyles,  in  Africa — an  olive-cultivating 
people,  whose  ancestors  gave  the  Romans 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  who  have 
turned  the  metaphor  of  peace  into  the 
stimulant  of  war.  The  French  threaten 
to  root  up  their  olive-trees,  as  the  only 
means  of  quelling  them.  Meantime,  the 
emperor  lives  and  moves  under  the  dread 
of  assasunation,  and  like  one  who  dodges 
something.  The  other  day  he  hurried  from 
Biarritz  unannounced,  and  skulked  Into 
Paris,  along  the  quays  and  back  streets, 
closely  guarded  by  his  armed  soldiers.  On 
that  occasion,  about  one  hundred  persons 
were  arrested,  on  account  of  a  number  of 
placards  posted  in  the  capital,  calling  on 
the  people  to  pay  no  house-rent,  and  kill 
their  landlords.    Others  were  addressed  to 


the  people  of  Italy,  counseling  insurrec- 
tion. After  all,  these  posters  may  have 
been  devices  of  the  emperor,  to  terrify  the 
proprietors,  and  bring  all  those  who  own 
property  to  his  side ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  give  the  streets  and  suburbs  another 
weeding.  <  The  French  have  to  do  with  the 
astutest  of  despots.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  expressing  his  friend- 
ship for  the  O'Donnell  ministry,  and  advis- 
ing her,  as  to  the  coarse  of  policy  she 
should  pursue.  A  little  after,  Isabella 
turned  out  the  O'Donnell,  suddenly,  and 
brought  Narvsez  in  once  more.  We  are 
not  j>ermitted  to  see  the  secret  wrings  of 
these  movements. 

—The  king  of  Naples,  being  threatened 
with  the  visit  of  an  Eoglish  and  French 
squadron  (on  account  of  some  reforms  the 
Westerns  wish  to  see  made  in  his  govern- 
ment), appeals  from  their  decisions  to  that 
of  a  congress  of  ministers  to  be  held  short- 
ly in  Paris.  The  Eoglish  and  French  are 
afraid  he  will  provoke  another  insurrec- 
tion, like  that  of  1848,  which  set  fire  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  Bombarder, 
backed  by  Russia  and  Austria,  pleads 
stoutly,  he  may  do  what  Jie  likes  with  his 
own.  Gortscbakoff  has  written,  on  his  be- 
half, a  circular,  in  which  he  asks^  in  effect, 
why  those  who  fell  upon  Russia  for  med- 
dling with  Turkey,  should  themselves  go 
meddling  with  Naples,  and  expresses  the 
Czar's  determination  to  see  justice  done  to 
brother  Bomba.  Austria  will  join  with 
Russia,  and  the  king  of  the  Lazzaroni 
says,  with  Kecksy,  "  who's  afraid  ?"  In- 
deed, he  has  little  cause  of  fear ;  for  his 
brothers  do  not  mean  to  hurt  him. 

— The  Irish  census,  lately  pablished, 
shows  that,  during  the  decade  of  1841-1851, 
the  law  of  progress  and  population  in  the 
island  has  been  checked  in  the  most  terri- 
ble manner.  The  regular  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  that  time  should  be  two  and  a 
half  millions.  In  1 86 1 ,  these  millions  were 
not ;  and  the  people  were  a  million  and  a 
half  less  than  in  1841.  If  we  were  to  read 
of  such  a  famine-desolation  aa  belonging 
to  some  part  of  the  semi-barbarous  middle 
ages,  what  fancy-pictures  we  should  draw 
of  its  horrors.  We  saw  it  all  in  the  be- 
nignant British  Isles,  the  other  day,  and  it 
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does  not  seem  very  impreflsive.  But  time 
will  ripen-  it  for  the  fatare  historians  and 
moralists. 

—The  Emperor  of  Russia  designs  to 
have  a  grand  commercial  marine.  Find- 
ing the  march  of  his  empire  checked  on 
land  for  the  present,  he  is  resolved  it  shall 
find  pathways  on  the  waters,  and  in  this 
way  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  great 
maritime  rivals  of  the  West.  Ue  and  his 
nobility  will  encourage  the  formation  of 
large  stock  companies,  which  shall  bring 
into  existence  a  mighty  flotilla  of  three 
hundred  ocean  steamers,  trading  to  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  from  the  ports  of  Russia. 
The  Ural  mountains  furnish  coal  in  plenty 
to  get  up  the  steam,  both  in  these  vessels 
and  along  the  ne#  lines  of  railroad  about 
to  be  carried  through  the  empire.  Austria 
is  also  working  to  the  same  end,  and  will 
make  the  most  of  Trieste  and  its  other 
harbors.  These  great  powers  perceive 
there  is  nothing  like  having  commercial, 
money-making  communities  to  tax  and 
fleece,  whenever  they  want  to  go  to  war 
with  one  another.  Industrial  millions  are 
always  the  richest  and  the  tamest.  The 
emperors  will  accordingly  encourage  com- 
merce. 

—General  Walker  has  been  giving  a 
good  account  of  his  Guatemalans,  and 
those  other  Central  Americans  who  do  not 
see  the  beauty  or*  beneficence  of  his  mis- 
sion. Hearing  a  body  of  them  was  at 
Massaya,  he  marched  and  encountered  them 
at  that  place.  Then  hearing 'that  others 
were  attacking  Granada,  he  marched  back 
and  defeated  the  forces  that  surrounded 
it.  He  will  have  something  to  do  for  some 
time.  But  the  reinforcements  that  regu- 
larly and  openly  proceed  to  join  him  from 
our  great  cities,  will,  very  probably,  ena- 
ble him  to  keep  his  conquest. 

—Mr,  Morse  has  been  feted  in  England, 
apropos  of  the  scheme  of  carrying  an  elec- 
tric wire  through  the  abysses  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. His  plan  of  telegraphing  Is  generally 
adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
he  has  been  visiting  the  telegraphists  there, 
on  the  subject  of  his  invention.  Those  of 
England  gave  him  a  banquet,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  American  superiority  in  that 
art  of  rapid  communication.  They  did 
not  speak  much  at  table  of  the  doubts  at- 
tending the  project  of*a  trans-Atlantic 
wire.  But  the  doubts  exist,  nevertheless— 
not  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the 


line,  but  with  the  current  of  electricity. 
Electricians  are  questioning  the  possibility 
of  discharging  the  wire  fast  enough.  It 
was  found  that  the  line  from  London  to 
the  Hague  was  so  much  affected  by  the. 
conducting  power  of  the  water,  that  the 
coated  wire  used  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
charge  after  a  signal,  and  thus  injure  the 
next  signal — somewhat  as  a  voice  is  made 
indistinct  py  the  continuance  of  its  rever- 
berations in  a  building.  In  Mr.  Morse's 
instruments  the  current  moves  continuous- 
ly in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  diffi- 
culty appeared  very  great.  But  they  . 
overcame  it  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  current  after  every  signal — a  plan 
which  answers  for  the  distance  between 
London  and  the  Hague.  But,  say  the  ob- 
jectors, it  will  not  answer  for  the  vast 
Atlantic  journey.  Of  course,  it  is  the  trial 
that  must  decide  this.  For  the  rest,  every- 
thing looks  favorable  for  the  project.  The 
officers  of  the  Arctic  have  recently  sur- 
veyed the  submarine  way,  lying  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  plateau,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  soft  sand,  in  which  the  lead  usually 
sunk.  The  greatest  depths  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half ;  and  these  are  exceeded 
by  some  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  French  line  to  Africa.  The 
ocean  offers  a  fair  arena  for  the  experi- 
flient  of  science,  and  it  is  probable  the 
new  and  old  worlds  wUl  shortly  hold 
hourly  colloquy  through  that  wonderful 
tunnel  of  intelligence. 

— The  Irish  soldiers,  who  fought  so  gal- 
lantly in  the  Crimea,  and  got 'medals  of 
merit  in  consequence,  have  been  selling 
and  pawning  these  badges.  In  one  little 
town  of  Tipperary— a  military  station— 
forty-eight  of  them  were  found  pledged 
with  the  pawnbrokers.  The  poor  fellows 
cared  very  little  for  the  mere  glory  of 
having  such  things— the  giving  of  which 
was  a  farce.  A  soldier  was  killed  before 
Sebastopol,  and  a  medal  of  four  clasps  was 
sent  to  his  widowed  mother.  The  old 
woman  cried  over  it ;  and  then,  when  the 
neighbors  came  about  her,  put  it  on  a 
table,  with  two  lit  candles,  and,  making  a 
lamentation  for  her  lost  boy,  thus  held  a 
toake  over  what  was  left  of  him  I  This 
seems  the  extreme  of  simplicity,  though  it 
might  have  been  some  willful  impulse  of 
discontent  and  satire,  peculiar  to  a  people 
of  strong  feelings. 
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— Resolving^  to  make  Russia  a  commer- 
cial nation,  tbe  Czar,  to  smooth  the  way 
to  that  end,  has  ordered  that  tbe  Russian 
chronology  shall  conform  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  course  of 
time,  like  that  of  true  love,  has  never  yet 
run  very  smooth  in  the  world.  For  ages 
men  have  been  trying  to  arrange  correctly 
the  days  and  months,  by  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon ;  and  legislators  found 
this  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  their  tasks. 
Romulus  made  a  calendar,  which  was  im- 
proved by  Numaj  and  then  by  the  Council 
of  Ten,  who  got  up  the  Twelve  Tables.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar,  the  year  began  with  the 
Ist  of  January.  Before  this,  the  Romans 
used  to  manage  by  eking  out  the  year  with 
the  several  days  that  fell  outside  their 
rules  and  divisions ;  and  we  have  Cicero — 
sent  for  a  year  to  govern  Cilicia — ^begging 
Atticus  will  not  let  them  stretch  his  disa- 
greeable twelvemonth  with  any  of  their 
intercalaries.  The  Julian  period  began 
about  fifty  years  before  Christ.  Caesar, 
who  used  to  study  grammar  and  astronomy 
in  his  camp,  made  the  solar  year  to  consist 
of  365  days  6  hours— three  yes^  of  3C5 
days,  and  the  fourth  of  366,  the  odd  day 
coming  in  on  the  6th  of  March,  called 
the  twice-sixth,  or  bissextile  year.  This 
went  on  for  centuries,  till  men  found  that 
the  real  time  was  not  .365  ,days  6  hours, 
but  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and 
some  odd  seconds.  Bede,  Friar  Bacon  (the 
most  original  Bacon),  and.  others,  agitated 
about  this,  arguing  that  in  time — say 
47,000  years— the  difference  would  amount 
to  a  whole  year,  the  mistake  would  Ijpz 
the  compass  of  the  zodiac,  a  fearful  con- 
sideration for  us  all.  In  1582,  the  error 
was  ten,  days;  and,  at  that  time,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  brought  about  an  alteration 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  and  had  the  hand 
of  time  put  m  many  days  forward  on  the 
year  dial.  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Italy  adopted  the  reform,  but  the  Protestant 
states  scorned  the  chronology  of  the  Scar- 
let Lady,  and  went  evangelically  wrong — 
on  principle.  In  1700,  Protestant  Germany 
repented,  and  surrendered  the  overplus. 
In  1752,  the  parliament  of  England,  also, 
came  round,  and  Protestants  and  Catholics 
began  to  count  time  by  the  same  chrono- 
meters on  the  islands.  This  was  a  very 
daring  proceeding,  and  the  orthodox  popu- 
livje  of  London  nearly  went  mad  about  it — 
threatening  the  Protestant  succession  for 


the  loss  of  their  eleven  days.  If  Titus 
lamented  the  loss  of  one  day,  they  thought 
they  might  fairly  claim  eleven  times  as 
many.  In  one  of  Hogarth's  prints — ^a 
chairing,  we  believe — the  mob  have  got  a 
placard,  with  **  Give  us  back  our  eleven 
days!"  upon  it.  In  1753,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  succumbed,  and  swallowed  the 
Gregorian  scheme.  In  1793,  the  French 
abolished  it  along  with  the  Bourbons,  and 
brought  in  Yendimiaire,  Brumaire,  Messi- 
dor,  Thermidor,  and  the  rest,  instead  of 
the  old  pagan  months  of  Christianity.  The 
months  were  made  to  contain  30  days 
each,  and  the  weeks  were  changed  into  de. 
cades.  The  regular  year  was  of  360  days, 
and  there  were  five  days  leA,  called  Sen*- 
Ouloitides — a  straggling^little  week,  with- 
out breeches.  At  last,  a  voice  cried  out : 
Assex  de  ce  Masidor! — ^No  more  of  your 
Hessidorl  'Twas  Napoleon  who  spoke; 
and  In  1805  the  banished  year  came  back, 
with  the  old  Sundays.  Russia  now  changes 
its  chronology..  The  Czar  finds  that  the 
Muscovite  clock  bas  J>een  too  fast,  and  sees 
it  is  better  to  folkiw  the  laws  of  nature 
than  try  to  go  beyond  them.  Hence  that 
idea  of  the  steamships,  railways,  and  so 
forth,  for  his  Russians,  seeing  Constantino- 
ple is  too  far  off.  > 

—Our  war^frigate,  Merrimac,  and  her 
formidable,  armament,  have  been  provoking 
the  curiosity  and  comments  of  John  BuU, 
who  adimired  her  aa  she  sat  upon  her 
shadow  in  Southampton  water.  The  Eng- 
lish newspapers  give  descriptions  of  her 
*'  little  warlike  world  within,''  and  admit 
that  she  is  admirably  adapted  to  play' her 
part  well,  either  in  the  battle  or  the  breeze. 
They  say  she  is  armed  on  ^*  the  incendiaty 
principle,"  and  bid  the  insular  people  take 
notice,  that  the  Americans  will  be  in  ear- 
nest if  ever  they  should  come  to  fight  any- 
body. The  whole  Paixhan  broadside  takes 
their  nitons  aback  somewhat,  seeing  the 
fashion  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  ships 
of  the  British  navy,  though  it  has  been 
under  trial.  English  officers  regard  the 
innovation  with  interest  But  the  exact 
merit  of  it  will  not  be  tested  till  they  get 
up  a  fight ;  then  wo  shall  know  which  is 
best  for  sea-fighting — shot  or  shell.  Our 
adoption  of  the  shell-missile  is  looked  upon 
as  extremely  prompt,  off-hand,  and  confi- 
dent. 

— Dr.  Dixon,  in  his  Sea/pel^  comes  out 
against   lager   bier,  the  German   drink, 
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which  has  hecome  so  popular  amongst  us. 
He  says  it  makes  men  soft,  imbecile,  Babby, 
and  muddy,  with  dull  eyes,  beeivbarrel 
voices,  and  a  cow-like  tread.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  bat  if  lager  bier  lead 
the  people  from  tfadir  brutal  habits  of 
drinking  rum,  gin,  whisky,  and  brandy,  it 
will  do  the  world  a  service.  These  last, 
or,  rather,  the  compohhds  bearing  their 
names,  are  little  better  than  poison,  turn- 
ing men's  blood  to  seruin,  and  themselves 
into  "  debofthed  fishes."  Beier  has  an  inno- 
cent name  in  comparlsonig^ith  those  fire- 
waters ;  and  malt  liquors,  associated,  as  they 
are,  with  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  our 
ancestral  races,  and  the  poetry  that  cheered 
their  festivals,  have  a  very  cheery  and 
wholesome  prestige  with  them.  **  A  tank- 
ard of  ale,"  somehow,  has  a  jolly  and  poet- 
ical sound,  and  we  think,  at  timto,  we 
should  like  to  have  one — that  is,  of  the 
real  old  traditional  stingo.  We  perceive 
Mr.  Drummon^  an  English  M.  P.,  is  getting 
up  petitions  to  filament,  for  the  removal 
of  the  malt  tCE,  which  would  allow  the 
people  to  have  a  wholesome  and  cheap 
kind  of  beveragje.  He  says  a  good  article 
of  ale  or  beer  would  afford  them  a  com- 
paratively harmless  enjoyment,  and  have 
the  best  moral :  effects.  Against  him, 
people  argue  tfa^it  there  is  very  little 
nourishment  in  beer  or  ale.  But  there  the 
wiseacres  show  i^ir  little  wisdom ;  for 
men  don't  always  want  nourishment ;  they 
must  have  stimulaiits  of  one  sort  or  the 
other ;  they  like  calces,  and  ale,  and  ginger 
hot  in  the  mouth.  (Human  nature  early 
learned  to  make  fuddling  drinks ;  and  the 
grave  New  Englabder  takes  the  other 
pint  of  cider,  for  the  sensation  of  it.  Men 
will  never  be  argued  Out  of  their  propen- 
sities, and  the  best  thing  is  to  make  these 
as  harmless  as  possible.  But  we  do  not 
believe  our  people  will  entirely  give  up 
the  fire-drinks  for  milder  bevc^^s.  The 
former  work  quicker— warm  onWTp  sooner. 
Slow  people  take  to  slow  drinks,  and  real 
enjoyment  loves  slow  drinks.  Wc  are,  in 
general,  too  busy  for  such  enjoyment,  and, 
therefore,  lean  to  the  alcoholic.  And  we 
suspect  this  will  be  so  for  some  time 
longer. 

— Lamartine  complains  that  the  English 
don't  take  to  his  Cour^  de  Literature,  We 
should  have  anticipated  as  much.     The 


fact  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  loose,  melodramatic  sonti- 
meat  and  style  of  the  poetic  Frenchman. 
The  islanders  have  no  confidence  in  his 
facts,  on  account  of  his  way  of  stating 
them.  This  is  the  case  when  he  writes  on 
what  he  knows  best — French  themes.  On 
foreign  themes  and  characters,  he  is  par- 
ticularly ineffective.  In  a  word,  his  style 
is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mixture  of  poetry 
and  prose.  The  modern  French  writers 
of  prose  seem  to  have  made  a  miserable 
descent  from  the  clear,  vigorous  old  style 
of  the  La  Fontaines,  Pascals,  Montesquieus, 
and  Yoltaires.  The  emperor  of  Brazil 
has  done  more  for  Lamartine  than  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  His  Majesty  sent  him 
$100,000  for  5,000  subscriptions  to  his 
Cburs. 

—The  London  Spectator^  in  an  article 
on  the  late  forgeries  and  embezzlements 
of  bank  directors  and  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  comes,  after  some  consideration 
of  the  means  of  preventing  such  things,  by 
a  system  of  checks,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  only  thing  that  can  put  an  end  to  suoh 
rascalities,  is  the  simple  sentiment  of  com- 
mon honesty.  And  this  is  a  true  conclu- 
sion. No  system  of  checks,  or  counter- 
checks, can  stand  in  the  way  of  that  eager 
avidity  of  gain,  which  fills  all  commercial 
societies  like  an  endemic.  While  the  prin- 
ciple which  rules  the  majority  is,  business, 
energy,  and  the  grand  impulse  of  realizing, 
men  will  be  always  ready  to  overleap  the 
considerations  lying  between  them  and 
their  ends.  The  word  is, '-  Go  ahead  ;  be 
something ;  make  a  pile,  and  make  your 
mark.''  This  is  the  great  evangel  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  well  obeyed.  A  great 
swindler  or  a  great  forger  is  detected ;  but 
he  is  not  cast  down.  He  bears  it  philo- 
sophically, declaring  that  there  are  fifty 
greater  rogues  than  himself  in  the  street, 
and  everybody  knows  it.  That's  the  sup- 
port of  his  soul,  and  his  appetite  continues 
as  good  as  ever  it  was  in  his  life.  It  is 
that  terrible  feeling — that  all  the  rest  are 
a  set  of  schemers — that  induocs  some  of  the 
most  impulsive  amongst  us  to  go  reckless- 
ly into  notoriety;  and  while  the  dread 
fever  of  acquisition  rages  among  men,  as 
it  does  at  present,  we  sec  little  chance  that 
the  rogueries  aod  dishonesties  will  ever 
be  any  fewer  than  they  arc. 
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These  days  in  which  we  write,  are  the 
true  Indian  sammer.  They  are  the  days,  oat 
of  all  the  year,  in  which  our  busy  America 
dreams,  and  lounges— days  of  golden  reve- 
rie and  fantastic  haze,  in  which  the  poet 
sits  entranced,  and  murmurs  to  himself— 

•*  What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on 
When  falling  leaves  falter  tnro'  motion* 
leas  air, 
Or  nimbly  ding  and  shiver  to  be  gone ! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastaree 
bare, 
As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autmnn  fills 
The  bowl   between  me  and  those  distant 
hills, 
And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty 
tremulous  hair." 

Welcome  should  such  days  be  to  tired 
men  in  any  land,  coming  to  our  spirits,  as 
they  come  to  the  soil  of  this  earth  we  live 
on,  with  the  benediction  of  repose,  after  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  the  toils  of  harvest. 
Doubly  welcome  should  they  be  to  us  in 
this  World  of  New  York,  worn  out  with 
the  passionate  excitements  of  the  loog 
Presdential  struggle. 

It  has  ended  at  last ! 

One  by  one,  the  big  banners  will  be 
taken  down,  that  for  months  have  flaunted 
principles  or  men  in  the  faces  of  aJl  man- 
kind. Clubs  will  be  broken  up,  and  the 
midnight  streets  will  resound  no  more  with 
the  brass  bands,  and  the  shouts  of  demon- 
strating patriots.  Now  we  shall  be  able 
to  travel  from  New  York  to  Harlem  with- 
out being  polled  twelve  times  in  the  cars 
on  the  way.  Now  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  our  neighbors,  without  being 
bidden  stand  for  our  lives,  and  deliver  our 
doctrine.  The  superficial  uproar  which 
attends  each  qqadrenniai  reconstruction  of 
our  government  will  begin  now  to  die 
away,  leaving,  let  us  hope,  untouched,  save 
to  finer  and  deeper  issues,  those  emotions 
more  than  usually  profound,  and  that  ex- 
citement more  passionate  than  nervous,  by 
which  the  recent  election  was  marked. 
The  play  is  over— the  serious  work  but 
just  begun. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  persons  of  mi- 
raculous sagacity,  and  wonderfully  enlarg- 
ed views,  to  make  extremely  whe  and  em- 
phatic remarlcB  upon  the  frantic  and  super- 
fluous nature  of  the  agitation  which  attends 
all  great  political  conflicts  in  America. 
But  we  cannot  help    doubting    whether 


the  wisest  things  that  might  be  said  on 
this  subject,  have,  as  yet,  been  said  either 
by  foreign  writers  or  domestic  observers. 
When  De  Tocgueville  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment, some  twenty-five  years  ago,  at 
the  excessively  trivial  nature  of  the  qaes- 
tiona  which  divided  parties  and  convulsed 
the  country  in  America,  he  owned  thcU  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  was  to 
pity  the  people  whose  mental  imbecility 
surrendered  them  over  as  a  spoil  to  parti- 
sans who  wielded  allurements  so  weak,  or, 
to  envy  the  people  whose  prosperity  was  so 
great  that  no  more  important  matters  oould 
be  found  for  them  to  discuss. 

As  respects  the  people  of  the  northern 
states,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  at 
that  time  they  demanded  M.  De  Tooqae- 
ville's  envy  rather  than  invited  his  pity. 

The  political  questions  by  which  our 
country  was  agitated  up  to  the  present 
day,  have,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  been 
of  a  very  secondary  importance,  and  they 
have  rather  served  as  pretexts  than  as  jus- 
tifications for  the  immense  clamor,  and  con- 
tention, and  general  coniVisioa,  which  have 
accompanied  their  settlement.  Our  elec- 
tions have  been  a  safety-valve  for  the  excit- 
able temperament  of  our  people ;  they 
have  been  the  Olympic  games,  the  fairs, 
the  carnivals  of  a  busy  nation,  whose 
energies  are  forever  strained  to  the  uttep> 
most,  and  in  whose  up-hill  life  few  valleys 
of  repose  are  found. 

For  the  people  of  the  north  there  seemed, 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  no  great 
political  issues  yet  unsolved.  A  people, 
who  had  established  justice  and  ordained 
liberty,  easily  believed  that  justice  and 
^liberty  would  care  for  themselves,  and 
the  administration  of  a  system  whose 
foundati^^were  held  to  be  fixed,  might 
be  fairly^Lough  made  a  matter  almost 
of  recreation.  So  we  have  treated  our 
election  days  as  a  kind  of  national  holi- 
days. Any  stranger,  landing  in  New 
York  during  the  fever  of  an  ordinary  po- 
litical excitement,  might  easily  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  population  was  en- 
gaged in  a  grand  metropolitan  frolic  Flags 
wave  in  all  the  placts  where  one  would  ex- 
pect to  see  a  flag,  and  in  places  where 
none  but  an  American  would  ever  think  a 
flag  could  be  hung  ]  huge  placards  sum- 
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mon  the  faithfal  of  a  doBen  political  creeds 
to  assemblies  of  every  descriptioa — ^from 
the  ball  to  the  caucus ;  the  streets  are 
blocked  with  contiDual  processions;  the 
night  is  *'  filled  with  music,''  and  the  day 
with  shouts. 

We  constantly  hear  it  said,  that  America 
has  no  physiognomy— no  such  marked  na- 
tionality of  habits  and  appearance  as  dis- 
tinguishes the  older  nations  from  each 
other.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  or 
ftirther  from  the  truth.  The  Corso  of 
Rome,  Greenwich  Park  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  a  fSte,  the 
Prater,  or  the  Thiir-garten,  on  a  Sun- 
day, do  not  impress  a  foreigner  more  im- 
mediately or  intensely  with  a  character  of 
special  and  typical  interest  than  does 
Broadway  by  day  or  by  night,  during  an 
election. 

Tis  but  the  other  day,  that,  freshly  re- 
turned from  the  old  world,  we  went  out 
with  a  friend  to  see  the  torch-light  jubi- 
lation of  the  supporters  of— no  matter 
what,  or  whom.  The  night  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  lovely  season  in  which  the 
summer  has  taken  her  sweet  farewell. 

Favored  above  her  sister  cities  Is  New 
York  in  the  matter  of  building  quarries, 
and  the  night,  which  is  in  so  many  ways 
heaven's  mantle  of  charity  cast  over  a  sio- 
ful,  faulty  world,  veils  the  small  errors  of 
our  architects.  So  the  lines  of  the  streets 
rose  massive  and  grand  against  the  sky, 
which  was  light  without  a  moon.  We 
passed  into  Broadway  just  at  that  point 
from  which  the  tower  of  Grace  church  ap- 
pears most  squarely  planted  in  the  vanishing 
upper  vista  of  the  street.  Dimly  seen,  but 
darkly  outlined,  the  tower  stood  as  fine  and 
striking  a  shape  in  the  glimmering  dis- 
tance, as  if  it  were  indeed  a  tower  of  stone 
and  the  watcher  of  twenty  generations 
of  men.  The  lights,  reflected  from  stray 
illuminations,  scattered  here  aad  there 
along  the  thoroughfare,  played  on  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings,  and  broke,  with 
touches  of  ruddy  splendor,  the  masses  of 
shadow  above  the  sparkling,  converging 
lines  of  the  gas-lamps. 

So,  for  a  moment,  we  stood  looking  on 
the  throngs  of  people  with  that  feeling  which 
always  flows  in  upon  one.when  pausing  him- 
self for  a  moment  in  the  hurry  of  his  life, 
he  perceives  the  rushing  of  that  tide  of 
humanity  wherein  his  own  existence  is  but 
one  swiflly-glidiog  drop.    Street  resverie 


are  brief ;  but,  ah  I  what  mountain,  what 
valley,  lake,  or  riverside  yields  reveries  so 
sad  as  they  I 

Then  came,  far  beard,  from  Broadway 
below  us,  the  irregular  ^onts  of  an  ad- 
vancing crowd,  and,  in  the  distance,  ap- 
peared the  straggling,  flaming  lights  of  the 
torches.  On  they  came — ^how  strange  a 
throng!  Vans  bore  the  musicians,  each, 
man  of  them  the  uncontrolled  sovereigi^4lr 
his  brazen  dominion,  and  blowing  '^ith 
might  whatever  blast  It  pleased  hlm^  emit, 
heedless  alike  of  the  confederate  &rmony, 
and  the  public  ear ;  vans  bore  the  banners, 
the  temples  of  liberty,  lit  4rith  farthing 
candles,  the  protecting  eagles  whose  ex- 
panded wings  quivered  above  their  uncer- 
tain perches  ;  vans  bore  strange  devices 
of  patriotism,  eloquent  in  paper  lanterns, 
and  white-robed,  symbolical  young  ladiefl, 
who  were,  doubtless,  as  lovely  as  the  prin- 
ciples they  portrayed*  but  whose  counte- 
nances it  was  as  hard,  in  that  uncertain 
semi-luminous  confusion,  to  discern,  as  it 
sometimes  is  to  make  out  the  political 
principles  of  an  orator  amid  the  tumult  of 
his  words  and  the  chaos  of  his  inspirations. 
And,before  the  vans,  between  the  vans,  and 
behind  the  vans,  marched  the  representa- 
tive to^ch-bearing  patriots,  each  waving 
above  his  head  a  glare  of  fire  and  smoke 
to  cheer  the  larger  throng  of  the  torchlees 
patriots,  who  gave  back  shouts  in  exchange 
for  light.  The  proportion  of  torches  to 
shouts  was  not,  it  is  true,  more  considera- 
ble than  the  proportion  of  bread  to  sack, 
in  Falstofi^s  comnussariat ;  yet,  there  were 
torches  enough,  and  they  flared  fiercely 
enough,  and  were  waved  wildly  enough  to 
give  the  scene  a  character  wholly  peculiar,  a 
physiognomy  at  once  grotesque  and  pio^ 
turesque,  and  purely  American.  For  the 
people  in  the  streets,  as  the  men  went  by, 
only  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze,  and 
laugh  or  shout  aa  their  politics  impelled 
them,  and  then  went  on  their  way  again ; 
and  the  vehicles,  which  met  the  procession, 
were  drawn  up  politely  to  let  it  pass,  or 
were  driven  recklessly  through  its  ranks, 
as  seemed  meet  to  the  Jehus,  and  the  whole 
fantastic  exhibition  was  taken  as  the 
simplest  matter  of  course ;  no  one  being 
in  the  least  amazed  by  it,  or  impressed  by 
it.  Fancy  such  a  demonstration  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  any  other 
continental  capital  I  At  the  first  sight  of 
the    torches,  at  the  first  sound    of  the 
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BhoatB,  you  would  see  the  shopmeQ  running 
out  with  their  shutters,  the  gendarmes 
scampering  off  to  the  prefecture  of  police, 
the  promenaders  seelting  shelter  on  everj 
side  ;  bells  would  begin  to  ring,  drums 
would  beat  in  all  the  barrackB—for  in  all 
the  continent  there  is  no  goyernment  which 
could  live  through  two  nights — ay,  or  a 
single  night  of  torchlight  popular  pro- 
cessions, without  a  aaTage  battle  in  the 
streets. 

Lonion  would  not  allow  a  torchlight 
procession.  At  the  mere  hint  of  such  a 
project,  all  the  elderly  gentlemen  who  live 
at  clubs  would  deluge  the  "  Times"  with 
indignant  letters,  depicting  the  outrageous 
interruption  of  travel  in  the  metropolitan 
thoroughfares  which  must  ensue,  and  hint- 
ing at  the  inevitable  consequences  to  pro- 
perty in  the  pockets  and  the  areas  of  the 
citizens. 

Bad  as  our  city  government  is,  it  has  no 
fear  of  being  barricaded  into  good  be- 
havior ;  in  fact,  our  only  barricades  are 
these  which  our  street  commissioners  amuse 
themselves  with  building  against  ua.  And, 
busy  as  our  citizens  are,  each  in  his  own 
pursuits,  we  none  of  us  dare  complain 
when  our  fellow-sovereigns  get  in  our  way. 
The  most  heavily  taxed,  and  oldest,  and 
fattest  citizen  of  this  mighty  metropolis, 
must  not  breathe  a  murmur  of  discontent, 
though  his  carriage,  hurrying  to  catch  the 
train,  should  be  blocked  up  for  an  hour, 
by  a  torchlight  cavalcade  of  Eickapoo 
Indians,  parading  to  take  the  ferry-boat, 
and  carry  their  circus  over  to  Jersey 
City. 

There  are  good  people  who  for  this  find 
fault  with  torchlight  processions,  and  all 
that  they  symbolize.  Yet,  we,  for  our 
part,  must  own  that,  if  we  are  to  miss  a 
train  in  one  way  or  another,  we  had  as  lief 
be  blockaded  by  a  Kickapoo  circus  com- 
pany as  by  an  emperor  with  his  guards. 

Aud  so  returning  to  our  politics,  what 
have  we  to  add?  If  we,  northern  people, 
have  long  made  a  game  of  politics,  we  are 
not  likely,  it  would  seem,  to  continue  so  to 
do  through  many  years  more.  It  would 
appear  that  we  are  to  take  the  fastis  the 
solemn  days  of  our  sovereignty,  in  a  more 
solemn  spirit  hereafter,  and  make  for  our- 
selves (since  holidays  we  must  have)  other 
holidays  not  so  holy,  that  may  be  fitly  filled 
with  fun  and  clamor,  and  the  pleasant 
pugnacities  in  which  men  delight. 


This  legacy  of  excitement,  at  least,  we 
believe,  the  election  just  passed,  will  leare 
us  an  excitement  wholesome,  manly,  and 
enduring. 

So  we  may  draw  breath  in  the  bland  In- 
dian summer  days,  and  turn  for  a  while  to 
our  daily  work,  and  our  winter  pleasures, 
without  fearing  that  we  shall  sink  back 
utterly  into  the  routine  of  selfish  aims  and 
of  frivolous  amusements.  And  where- 
withal shall  we  be  entertained  in  these 
coming  winter  days  ?  The  promisos  of  the 
press  and  the  posters  are  neither  few  nor 
uninviting. 

No  such  storms  obscured  the  rise  upon  our 
world  of  another  musical  star  whose  coming 
we  are  most  glad  to  chronicle.  Mr.  Thal- 
berg  was  wise  enough  not  to  moot  any 
question  of  precedence  between  presidents 
and  pianists,  but  quietly  stood  on  one 
side  till  all  the  torch-light  processions  bad 
passed,  and  all  the  mass-meetings  were 
broken  up,  and  all  the  shouts  had  died 
away  about  the  telegraph  offices  and  the 
news-rooms,  and  the  homes  of  candidates, 
successful  and  unsuccessful.  Then  he 
came  forward  to  "heal  the  wounds  of 
sound,"  not  with  ''  silence,"  but  with 
strains  as  sweet  as  silence  in  summer 
woods.  A  Tammany  Hall  meeting  is, 
doubtless,  more  interesting  in  many  re- 
spects than  a  concert-audience;  but  the 
most  patriotic  politician  must  admit,  that 
it  is  extremely  agreeable  to  turn,  once  in 
a  while,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
"  fierce  democracy,"  swaying  beneath  the 
spell  of  its  quadrennial  madness,  to  snch  a 
gay  and  lovely  multitude  of  music-lovers 
and  lion-hunters  as  filled  Niblo's  Saloon, 
with  the  light  of  smiles  and  the  rustling 
of  silks,  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of 
November.  M.  Thalberg  must  be  a  very 
captious  mortal,  if  he  was  not  contented 
with  the  appearance  of  that  side  of  oar 
world  of  New  York  upon  which  the  rays 
of  his  genius  first  fell.  No  trace  was  there 
to  be  seen  of  the  storm  which  had  just 
passed  over  us.  The  mass-meeting  is  a 
saturnalia  of  hungry  desires,  and  unfulfill- 
ed hopes,  where  every  man  carries  a  note 
of  interrogation  in  his  face.  But  the  con- 
cert-room was  as  a  paradise  of  peaceful 
prosperity  peopled  with  notes  of  admira- 
tion. All  those  brilliant,  well-dressed  be- 
ings seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  them- 
selves, with  their  toilettes,  with  each  other, 
with  the  land  in  which  they  live,  and  with 
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M.  Thalberg.  Was  it  worth  while  for  us 
to  worry  ourselres  with  sad  and  sorry  spec- 
alatioDs  as  to  the  reality  of  all  these 
charming  shows — to  pass  behind  the  splcn* 
dor  of  shining  eyes  and  silken  robes,  into 
the  possible  secrets  of  the  brain  and 
heart?  By  no  means!  We  enjoyed  the 
spectacle,  took  ererything  for  granted, 
believed  all  the  glittering  to  be  gold,  all 
the  applaose  to  be  appreciation,  all  the 
smiles  to  be  happiness.  We  rejoiced  that 
OUT  great  metropolis  conld  welcome  still 
another  of  the  world's  great  artists  in  so 
becoming  a  manner.  Many  cities  of  men 
and  women  M.  Thalberg  has  seen  and  con- 
quered—but we  are  sore  that  he  never  saw 
an  audience  better  worth  conquering  than 
this  which  New  York  offered  him,  and  that 
he  never  won  a  victory  more  complete,  or 
more  flattering. 

For  we  have  never  witnessed  a  debut  so 
free  from  adventitious  claptrap  as  this. 
It  almost  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  the 
days  of  Barnumizing  in  art  have  really 
come  to  an  end  in  New  York.  Those  who 
were  not  convinced  by  the  success  of  Mile. 
Rachel,  that  it  was  safe  to  appeal,  in  a 
direct  and  honest  way,  to  the  real  feeling 
for  art  which  is  awakening  in  America, 
ought  to  be  convinced  now.  Never  had 
less  been  done  for  an  artist,  in  the 
way  of  rhodomontade  and  puffing,  than 
was  done  for  M.  Thalberg,  and  never  was  a 
first  appearance  more  successful.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  ought  we  to 
be  glad  of  the  visit  which  the  first  of  living 
pianists  has  paid  us. 

But  there  are  many  other  reasons  for 
satisfaction  in  this  visit.  For,  though  our 
own  admiration  of  the  piano-forte  docs  not 
amount  to  a  passion,  we  must  admit  that 
nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyable 
than  an  hour  of  M.  Thalberg's  playing. 

No  artist  can  make  the  piano-forte  an  in- 
strument of  pleasure  to  his  hearers,  unless 
he  fully  recognizes  its  absolute  and  insur- 
mountable deficiencies ;  and  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  most  pianists,  popularly  es- 
teemed great, that  they  have  either  ignorant- 
ly  mistaken  those  deficiencies,  or  recklessly 
and  desperately  disregarded  them,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  converting  the 
rosewood  ornament  of  the  platform  and 
the  drawing-room  into  a  horrible  or  dis- 
mal engine  of  acoustic  torture.  With  all 
his  thumping,  De  Meyer  never  succeeded 
in  getting  so  much  noise  out  of  an  Erard 


as  he  could  have  wrung  from  a  good  bass- 
drum,or  as  any  uneducated  Irishman,  fresh 
come  to  the  new  world,  can  extract  from 
the  cart  in  which  he  r^'oices,  standing 
erect,  to  thunder  through  the  streets.  But 
De  Meyer  would  not  be  persuaded  of 
this,  and  he  and  his  imitators,  whose  name 
is  legion,  went  on  with  such  perseverance 
in  their  mad  career,  that,  had  there  been  no 
other  school  of  pianists  in  the  world,  man- 
kind must  have  been  driven  at  last  into 
making  pianism  a  capital  offense.  But 
fortunately  there  wert  other  players,  and 
not  one  but  many,  who  had  perception 
enough  to  see  just  what  could  be  made  of 
the  piano-forte,  and  to  try  to  make  that 
something  of  it.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Thalberg, 
each  in  his  different  way,  and  with  differ- 
ent aims,  have  enc^avored  to  do  this. 
What  Chopin  tried  to  do  and  did,  or  what 
Lizt  tried  to  do  and  did,  it  is  not  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  inquire,  and  our  readers  may 
take  breath  from  the  prospect  of  the  dis- 
quisition which  the  mention  of  these  three 
names  must  have  seemed  to  them  to  men- 
ace. We  only  mean  to  say  here  and  now,that 
M.  Thalberg  (whatever  may  be  his  claims 
as  a  composer)  seems  to  us  to  have  mas- 
tered, more  completely  than  any  other  man, 
the  real  capabilities  of  his  instrument— 
the  secret  of  that  modulation,  on  the  per- 
fection of  which  the  piano-forte  depends  for 
the  production  of  sound  rather  than  noise. 
The  method  of  M.  Thalberg's  playing  is 
typified  in  his  own  appearance  and  man- 
ner. He  has  nothing  of  the  conventional 
<*  Bohemian,"  in  his  style  or  bearing,  but 
is  a  quiet,  well-whiskered,  gentlemanlike 
person,  with  a  refined,  intellectual  face, 
who  gives  no  sign  of  an  intention  to  as- 
tonish anybody.  And  he  does  not  astonish 
anybody,  excepting  those  hapless  people 
who  are  always  longing  to  be  astonished, 
and  are,  consequently,  thunderstruck  when 
a  man  with  a  great  artistic  name  looks 
like  a  gentleman,  and  plays  as  if  his  own 
music  gave  himself  pleasure. 

M.  Thalberg's  command  over  the  keys  is 
imperial.  He  controls  them  all  as  complete- 
ly as  Briareus  himself  could  have  done, 
and  he  has  carried  the  muscular  develop- 
ment, which  piano-forte  playing  so  finely 
assists,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  of  his  thumbs 
he  has  made  himself  two  additional  hands. 
Out  of  his  strength  comes  perfect  sweet- 
ness—there is  nothing  broken  or  inarticu- 
late in  the  utterance  of  the  piano  under 
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hie  touch — ^but  the  key-board  sings  through 
all  its  octaves.  When  we  look  about  for  a 
word  to  condense  and  reproduce  the  im- 
pression which  the  playing  of  this  gifted 
man  leaves  upon  the  memory,  we  recur  to 
our  first  phrase.  His  performance  is  tho- 
roughly eiuoyable.  One  is  less  delighted 
than  pleased,  like  Silence  in  the  poem. 
Tasteful  in  everything,  M.  Thalberg  re- 
members that  we  who  listen  are  mortal 
men  and  women,  and  neither  plays  to  us 
pieces  of  insdfferable  length,  nor  a  great 
many  pieces.  He  does  not  overtax  our 
faculty  of  ei^joyment,  bat  meets  and  grati- 
fies it  Bare  good  fortune  was  his,  too,  in 
the  selection  of  his  supporters.  The  inter- 
vahi  of  his  own  performance  could  not 
possibly  have  been  more  charmingly  filled 
up  than  by  the  delicious  soprano  voice  and 
tasteful  ladylike  execution  of  Mme.  'de 
Wilhorst,  and  the  manly  baritone  of  our  old 
mend  Morelli. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence 
this  we  have  conjured  up  of  M.  Thalberg's 
d^but.  Why  must  it  be  marred  with  the 
recollection  of  a  dastardly  outrage,  perpe- 
trated on  an  unsuspicious  man  in  our  most 
public  street  T  We  haye  already  expressed 
our  patriotic  conviction,  that  M.  Thalberg 
has  nowhere  found  a  more  brilliant  an^ 
civilLEed  audience  than  we  gave  him  at 
Niblo's.  Why  must  we,  aLK>,  admit  a  doubt 
whether  he  ever  before  had  to  lament  the 
misfortune  of  an  agent  struck  down  and 
wounded,  in  the  fhll  glare  of  the  street- 
asBurlng  gas-lamps,  by  an  assassin,  whom 
nobody  could  see  and  nobody  catch?  It 
is  a  delightful  thing,  that  we  may  hope  to 
rival  Paris  or  London  in  our  appreciation 
of  good  music.  But  is  there  any  particu- 
lar reason  why  we  should  eclipse  Seville 
and  Constantinople  in  the  imperfection  of 
our  municipal  regulations,  and  the  con- 
spicuous futility  of  our  police  force  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  our  theatres, 
new  and  old,  opened  and  to  be  opened. 
Mr.  Burton  will  not  let  the  handsome  au- 


ditorium of  the  Metropolitan  go  empty,  if 
good-will,  and  zeal,  and  capital  judiciously 
employed,  can  make  a  stage  attractive.  It 
is  not  Mr.  Burton's  fault,  we  presume,  that 
the  best  American  comedy  he  has  yet  found 
for  us  this  season  is  not  very  good.  With 
a  world  full  of  characters,  a  world  crying 
out  to  be  dramatized,  as  the  roast  pigs  of 
Louisville,  in  the  legend,  cry  out  to  be 
eaten,  we  seem  to  be  as  far  off  from  the 
hope  of  a  good  national  drama  as  from 
the  hope  of  divers  other  national  things, 
which  it  would  be  good  for  uB  io 
have. 

'*  Self  is  the  sad  old  story,  upon  which 
we  have  all  expended  so  muc^  useless  vi- 
tuperation in  days  gone  by.  There  la  the 
same  unnatural  father,  a  little  more  un- 
natural and  rascally  than  ever  ;  the  same 
imbecile  but  virtuous  young  lady,  a  little 
more  imbecile  ^d  virtuous  than  ever ;  the 
same  lover;  the  same  invaluable  unde^ 
popping  out  of  his  crust  more  unexpected- 
ly, unreasonably,  and  liberally  than  usoal ; 
the  same  exaggeratiouB  are  there ;  the  same 
inaccuracies;  the  same  ignorance  of  the 
thing  to  be  depicted ;  the  same  convention- 
ality in  the  style  of  the  portraiture. 

Not  that  "Self'  is  an  utterly  stupid 
play.  There  are  touches  of  devemess  in 
it ;  but  touches  of  cleverness  do  not  make 
a  play.  If  Mrs.  Bateman  or  anybody  else 
must  write  a  play,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
in  the  first  place,  some  study  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  and,  in  the  next  place,  some  ob- 
servation of  the  world  to  be  dramatized,  aa 
preparatory  steps,  which  it  would  be  well 
for  "  intending"  authors  to  take.  And  if 
touches  of  cleverness  do  not  make  a  good 
play,  neither  will  they  make  a  good  actor. 
But  of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  at 
another  time,  when  we  come  to  a  sorv^ 
of  all  our  theatres ;  for  Miss  Laura  Keene 
announces,  as  we  write,  that  her  new  ''  dra- 
matic temple"  will  shortly  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  Mr.  Wallack  is,  of  course, 
in  the  field. 
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